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A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives’ Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 








**M._125 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown | 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. | 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers; the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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New York’s present population is 
4,500,000, and her daily consumption of 
water for all purposes from works owned 
by the city is, as I have said, 125 gallons 
per person. At this rate, a year’s supply 
would be a lake twenty miles long, three 
miles wide, and having an average depth 
of twenty-five feet. “The ordinary sum- 
mer flow of the Niagara River over the 
American Falls is now about 8000 million 
gallons daily, which is only fifteen times 
the stream consumed in New York. It 
must be remembered that Yonkers, Mount 
Vernon, New Rochelle, and even more 
distant suburbs may be added to the 
metropolis, or at least to the metropolitan 
water district, in the not far distant fu- 
ture, making yet greater demands upon 
the water-works systems built by the city, 
and many local sources of supply will 
have to be abandoned because of insufh- 
ciency and pollution. With all these vast 
figures representing demand and expendi- 
ture, it is comforting to find by computa- 
tion that the average cost of all water_tor 


% domestic, public, and manufacturing ‘Ses 


each day to each person -will be less than 
one cent, including maintenanee, interest 
on capital investment, and sinking fund. 
Of the great works for collecting and 
Phys! hyp . 
conveying the Catskill Mountain water, 


™ many of the most difficult and interesting 


parts will be totally hidden from view 
after completion. Indeed, of the Catskill 


a aqueduct scarcely anything will be visible 


except the long, neatly graded embank- 
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ments over the cut-and-cover portions and 
the occasional buildings housing the gates 
and other devices for controlling and 
measuring the water. Most conspicu- 
ous will be the great reservoirs, with 
their huge dams of masonry and earth. 
Many of these visible structures will be 
comparatively inaccessible. It is fitting 
that these conspicuous structures should be 
made esthetically pleasing, not by elab- 
orate and expensive ornamentation, but by 
simple and dignified treatment. Here the 
dominant civil engineer will be aided and 
guided by the architect and the landscape 
engineer. 

Subterranean river! “The mere name 
has always held a mysterious and romantic 
fascination. A reversed subterranean river 
is what the Board of Water Supply is 
creating. Instead of beginning with tiny 
streams in dark fissures of the rock or 
some surface rivulets which sink out of 
sight, this river will start at its large end 
from the Ashokan reservoir, an extensive 
artificial lake, and flow for scores of miles 
without change of volume, coming to the 
light only in the beautiful Kensico Lake 
and Hill View reservoir’s huge bowl, 
whence it will ramify through the hun- 
dreds of miles of tunnels and pipes be- 
neath the city streets, issuing finally 
through faucets and hydrants in thousands 
of jets to serve those who have bidden it 
flow thus in constraint. Several years of 
very active work must, however, elapse 
before Esopus water will reach the city. 
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The first performance in German in Boston was on March 7, 1905, , 
at the Boston Theatre by the Metropolitan Opera House Company of | 
New York. Mr. Hertz conducted. ‘The cast was as follows: Kundry, , 


2 ; Mme. * Nordica; Parsifal, Alois Burgstaller; Amfortas, Anton Van H 

| =f * Rooy; Gurnemanz, Robert Blass; Titurel, Marcel Journet; Klingsor, : 
Otto Goritz. 

‘‘Parsifal’’ was performed in German at the Boston Opera House | 


by the Metropolitan Opera House Company of New York, January 
15, 1910. Kundry, Olive Fremstad;* Parsifal, Carl Burrian; Am- i 
fortas, Clarence Whitehill; Gurnemanz, Allen Hinckley; Titurel, 








) Herbert Witherspoon; Klingsor, Otto Goritz. Mr. Hertz conducted. ; 
; It was performed in German at the Boston Opera House by the : 
: Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, April 21, 1916. Kundry, | 
% Melanie Kurt; Parsifal, Johannes Sembach; Amfortas, Clarence 
i Whitehill; Gurnemanz, Carl Braun; Titurel, Basil Ruysdael; Klingsor, 
: Otto Goritz. Artur Bodanzky conducted. ‘ 
4 ‘‘Parsifal’”’ was performed here in concert form under the direction of \ 
: Mr. Lang, April 15, 1891, with Mrs. Mielke, Messrs. Dippel, Reichmann, 7 
: Meyn, and Fischer. The orchestra was from the Metropolitan Opera { 
4 House, New York. It was performed under Mr. Lang, May 4, 1892, 
H with the substitution of Mr. Henschel for Mr. Reichmann. It was 
: performed under Mr. Lang’s direction in Symphony Hall, January 6, 
} 1903, with Mrs. Kirkby-Lunn, Emil Gerhauser, Anton Van Rooy, 
4 Robert Blass, and Mr. Mithlmann (who sang the music of Klingsor 
4 and ‘Titurel). | 
4 * Mme. Fremstad took the part of Kundry at the Boston Theatre, Mirch 9, 1905, when the music-drama 
= was performed there by the Metropolitan Opera House Company. 4 
: THEATRE SUPPERS AND AFTERNOON TEAS 4 
E Dishes that live up to the 
| atmosphere of haut monde. } 
P| 
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HOTEL & 4 
+ * Dancing may ‘be enjoyed hightly | 2 : 
' "> from ‘ten v’clock to one’ A. M. x, 
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The first performance in German in Boston was on March 7, 1905, 
at the Boston Theatre by the Metropolitan Opera House Company of 
New York. Mr. Hertz conducted. The cast was as follows: Kundry, 
Mme. Nordica; Parsifal, Alois Burgstaller; Amfortas, Anton Van 
Rooy; Gurnemanz, Robert Blass; Titurel, Marcel Journet; Klingsor, 
Otto Goritz. 

‘Parsifal’’ was performed in German at the Boston Opera House 
by the Metropolitan Opera House Company of New York, January 
15, 1910. Kundry, Olive Fremstad;* Parsifal, Carl Burrian; Am- 
fortas, Clarence Whitehill; Gurnemanz, Allen Hinckley; Titurel, 
Herbert Witherspoon; Klingsor, Otto Goritz. Mr. Hertz conducted. 

It was performed in German at the Boston Opera House by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, April 21, 1916. Kundry, 
Melanie Kurt; Parsifal, Johannes Sembach; Amfortas, Clarence 
Whitehill; Gurnemanz, Carl Braun; Titurel, Basil Ruysdael; Klingsor, 
Otto Goritz. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

‘‘Parsifal’’ was performed here in concert form under the direction of 
Mr. Lang, April 15, 1891, with Mrs. Mielke, Messrs. Dippel, Reichmann, 
Meyn, and Fischer. The orchestra was from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. It was performed under Mr. Lang, May 4, 1892, 
with the substitution of Mr. Henschel for Mr. Reichmann. It was 
performed under Mr. Lang’s direction in Symphony Hall, January 6, 
1903, with Mrs. Kirkby-Lunn, Emil Gerhauser, Anton Van Rooy, 
Robert Blass, and Mr. Mithlmann (who sang the music of Klingsor 
and ‘Titurel). 


* Mme. Fremstad took the part of Kundry at the Boston Theatre, March 9, 1905, when the music-drama 
was performed there by the Metropolitan Opera House Company. 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1915-1916. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these conceits. 
Works marked with a dagger we1e performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The dates given are those on which the Friday afternoon concerts took place. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1, C major, Op. 21, April 7, 1916 


Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 36, February 4, 1916 

Symphony No. 6, F major, ‘‘Pastoral,’’ Op. 68, December 
CEES. ices cee. CUESTA al 9 ce! 

Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92, October 15, 1915 

Overture to Collin’s Tragedy ‘‘Coriolanus,” Op. 62, March 
10, 1916 cP teehee Ot inh re Pe eae the oh et “My RABEL Se 

Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’’ No. 1, Op. 138, February I1, 1916 

Concerto in D major for violin, Op. 61 (FRITZ KREISLER), 
November 26, 1915... . - 


BERLIOZ: ‘Queen Mab’’: Scherzo; Garden Scene and Ball at 


Capulet’s, from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Dramatic Sym- 

phony, Op. 17, April 21, 1916 ag 
Overture to ‘‘Rob Roy,” January 21,1916 .... - 
Overture, “‘Roman Carnival,” Op. 9, October 29, 1915 
“D’Amour l’ardente flamme’’ from “La Damnation de 

Faust’? (GERALDINE FARRAR), February 4, 1916 
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KREMENTZ 


CCOMPANYING the man who wears Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 
A Studs and Vest Buttons with Cuff Links to match, is the serene 
satisfaction that his jewelry is CORRECT in style, chaste in 
character and of a quality unexcelled. 
Your exact requirements can be supplied at select jewelry stores. 


KREMENTZ & COMPANY : : NEWARK, N.J. 
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Bizer: Suite No. 1, from the music for A. Daudet’s play, 
“T’Arlésienne,’’ March 31, 1916 . ... - + se ee 
BrAuMsS: Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90, December 31, 1915, 
Symphony No. 4, E minor, Op. 98, October 29, 1915 
“Tragic”? Overture, Op. 81, October 15, 1915 ers 
Concerto in B-flat major, No. 2, for pianoforte and orchestra, 
Op. 83 (HAROLD BAUER), February 25, 1916 . 
BRAUNFELS: Carnival Overture to E.T. A. Hoffmann’s “ Prin- 
zessin Brambilla,’’ November 12,** 1915 bi 
BRUCKNER: Symphony in E major, No. 7, November 19, 1915. 
CARPENTER: Suite, ‘‘ Adventures in a Perambulator,’’ December 
24,* 1915, February 4, 1915 ate ae 
CHapwickK: Ballade, ‘‘T'am o’ Shanter ’’ for orchestra, April 
28,** 1916 A kat, co cdaitee det tg twee. Oe 
CHERUBINI: Overture to “‘Anacreon,” January 14, 1916 
CHoprx: Concerto in E minor, for pianoforte and orchestra, Op. 
11 (Ossie GABRILOWITSCH), October 29, 1915 ae 
CorNELIUS: Overture to ‘‘The Barber of Bagdad,” March 24, 
1916 eid ALUM ER US rt iS eee aE ANT at 
Drpussy: ‘Ia Mer”: Three Symphonic Sketches, December 
17, 1915 . SP yg Eee Ong hn, gs a tank Leet nei 
Duxas: “L’Apprenti Sorcier’’ (after a Ballad by Goethe), De- 
cember 10, 1915 Crit oe Sp pCk Sa, Hay 
DvoRAK: Dramatic Overture, “Husitska,’’ Op. 67, October 22, 
perl Sa Pe. Rg Sih Ae BES 
Overture, ‘Othello,’ Op. 93, April21, 1916... ..- . 
Concerto in A minor for violin, Op. 53 (SYLVAIN NOACK?), 
Aigredh Dap RTE E i oO et My 
Enesco: Symphony in E-flat major, Op. 13, October 22,** 1915, 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC FOR GIRLS 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY, Principal 


Bertha Putney-Dudley will have charge of the voice 
Department, and will be preceptress of the girls’ Dormitory. 


The School is located on Asquam Lake in the lower White Mountains 


PIANO and VOICE Departments under able instructors. 

Lectures in Theory and History of Music free. 

Tuition includes choice of studies. 

The season is for 10 weeks and begins June 27, 1916. 

Pupils may register for a part of the season. 

Dormitory on Lake front. Walks, Mountain Climbing, Water Sports, Etc., Etc. 
Terms reasonable. For further particulars call or address the Principal. 


Prospectus on application to 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY ° . 218 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rhapsodie Roumaine, A major, Op. 11, No. 1, December 

ae AEN Gee ec RET ety etal. on MAT the 

Giuck: Ballet Suite No. 2 (put together by Gevaert), Nos. 

IlI., IV., V., January 14, 1916 . ON et Meat Gare eps a Tt 

GoLpMARK: Overture to ‘Sappho,’ Op. 44, February 25, 1916. 

HapLEy: “Lucifer”: Tone Poem (after a Poem by Vondel), 

"Es, GH, PA Tg Co eT ae CART Ay ae AGN 

HANDEL: Concerto in F major for strings and two wind orchestras 

(Ed. of G. F. Kogel), November 12, 1915 eames 

Scena, ‘‘Sweet Bird,” from “L’ Allegro, il Penseroso, ed il 

Moderato” (Mme. MELBA), January 14, 1916 

Haypn: Symphony in E-flat major (B. & H., No. 1), December 

eke) Aca aieteae O aTe Sey Meer EL soa 
Symphony in D major (B. & H., No. 2), April 14, 1916 . 

Hitt: “The Parting of Lancelot and Guinevere,” Symphonic 

Poem after Stephen Phillips, Op. 22, March 24,** 1916, 

HuMPERDINCK: Overture to ‘Die Heirat wider Willen’’ (‘‘ The 

Forced Marriage”), April 14,1916... . +++: ; 

Joacuim: Concerto (in the Hungarian manner) for Violin and 

Orchestra, Op. 11 (ANTON Wi1TEK f), February 11, 1916, 

KELLEY: Symphony No. 2, “New England,” B-flat minor, Op. 

33, January 14,** 1916 \ Ria Sale ay ae ee kak i eee 

LiszT: Symphony after Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Commedia” for Full 

Orchestra and Soprano and Alto Chorus, May 6, 1916 . 

“Ce qu’on entend sur la Montagne”’ (‘‘What one hears on 

the Mountain’’), Symphonic Poem No. 1 (after Victor 

Hugo), January 21,°* 1916 2 6 ee 

“Les Préludes” (after Lamartine), Symphonic Poem No. 3, 


October 15, 1915 .- 
| RECISION 


The best Motor and Pro- 
tection glass of to-day is 
the light, flexible, sanitary, 
frame, easy to take off and 
put on and comfortable to 
wear. The lenses can 

ground like your distance 
glasses and in any desirable 
tint. On display at our stores 


Dress Suits 


Quality, Style, Fit, and Superb Tailoring are 
felt as well as seen in“ Macular Parker r 


uits. Made on the premises — for 


immediate wear. PINKHAM AND SMITH COMPANY 
$40 and $50 <4 TWO STORES 20° Boylston Street USP EITHER 


400 WASHINGTON STREET || @ 3% Bromfield Street 
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LOEFFLER: ‘‘La Mort de Tintagiles,’’ Dramatic Poem after 
Maeterlinck’s Drama, for full orchestra and viole 
d’amour, October 22, 1915. . - +--+ + ee ees 

MacDowELL: Suite in A minor, Op. 42, February 25, 1916 . 

MENDELSSOHN: Symphony in A major, “‘Italian,” Op. 90, 
CTE Oe CN) SR aa ames 7 eRe a aera ee ee 

Overture, Nocturne, and Scherzo from music to “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,”’ Op. 61, April 21, 1916 
Overture, ‘“‘Sea-calm and Prosperous Voyage,’ Op. 27, 
DE SS SOEe . gs ky .* He bicomickl® Ac oeuetol 
Mozart: Symphony, E-flat major (K. 543), November 26, 1915 
Overture to ‘‘ The Magic Flute,’’ December 24, 1915 . .- . 
- Cavatina, ‘‘ Porgi Amor,” from ‘“‘ Le Nozze di Figaro”’ (Mme. 
MELBA), January 14,1916 . «2-1 + ee sees 
Canzona, ‘Voi, che sapete,” from ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro” 
(Mme. MELBA), January 14,1916 ......-.-.-- 
Concertante Symphonie for Violin and Viola (K. 364)— 
Messrs. W1TEK{ and Férirt—November 19,* 1915 
(First time as a whole) Ee he oe OO Sete 

RACHMANINOFF: ‘‘The Island of the Dead,’ Symphonic poem to 
the picture by A. Bécklin, November 26, 1915 . . . - 

RAVEL: ‘Ma Mere l’Oye”’ (‘‘Mother Goose’’), 5 Pi¢ces Entfan- 
eee Cerecemr SS SORES 6k he ee ee ee a 

Rapsodie Espagnole, March 3, 191 TS HAG aheao St ani ah Sea Ga 

RHEINBERGER: Concerto in F major for Organ, Three Horns, 
and Strings, Op. 137 (JOHN P. MARSHALL), December 
MR Sng go. ad Oh BI Ae ee Ne Re hte A 

RIMSKy-KorSAKOFF: Symphony No. 2, ‘“Antar,’’ Op. 15, 
en TS SOR ig ok ie a Ek ke 8 

Caprice on Spanish Themes, Op. 34, December 31, 1915 . 
Overture to ‘‘ The Betrothed of the Tsar’’ April 28, 1916 . 

SaInt-SaBNS: Concerto in A minor, No. 1, for Violoncello and 
Orchestra, Op. 33 (JosEPH MALxkiny), December 24, 
eg a ae Ee esas ta 0 a ey, 

ScCHELLING: Impressions (from an Artist's Life) in form of Varia- 
tions on an Original Theme for Orchestra and Piano- 
forte (ERNEST SCHELLING, pianist), December 31,7 1915, 

ScHUMANN: Symphony, B-flat major, No. 1, Op. 38, January 21, 
ES Seren) Oe. aa me en eee 

Overture to Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred,”’ Op. 115, October 29, 1915, 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 43, March 10, 1916 . 
Suite from Incidental Music to A. Paul’s Tragedy “ King 
Christian II.,’’ Op. 27, April 7,** 1916 (First time as a 

SS Pe Se as ae a Oe te oe, 

SMETANA: ‘Richard III.,’’ Symphonic Poem, Op. I1, April 21, 
NE ig ite sikcc + NOL 8 Se ee 8 Ne 

“Vysehrad,’”’ Symphonic Poem, No. 1 of the Cycle ‘“‘“Ma 
Vlast”’ (‘My Country”’), December 10, 1915 . . 

Stock: Symphony in C minor, Op. 18, March ae,°" BOEG | sans 

Sto;owsK1: Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, Op. 32 + re * 
PADEREWSKI1), March 10,** 1916 . .- ++ ++ 3 > 

Strauss: Tone Poem, ‘‘Tod und Verklarung’’ Op. 24, October 
15, 1915 FTE a INGORE GAT ge gh at RONG 

1481 





tone Poem, ‘Thus Sp ke Zarathustra’? Op. 30, April 28, J 

“Don Quixote’: Fant: tic Variations on a ‘Theme of 
Knightly Character, Op. 35, February 11, 1916 (violon- 
cello, Mr. WARNKET; viola, Mr. Peery ss 3 


TSCHAIKOWSKY: Symphony No. 4, F minor, Op. 36, March 3, 


ee hg ec ee Pee te ee 
“Hamlet,’”’ Overture Fantasia, Op. 674, April 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, B-flat minor, 
Dsyo), December 17, 1915. 
VoLKMANN: Serenade for String Orches 
March 3, 1916 
Concerto in A minor, 
(HEINRICH 
WAGNER: Overture to 
1916. 
Prelude to ‘‘’T 
Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal” . . . 
Funeral music from ‘‘ Gétter 
Elsa’s Dream from ‘ Lohengrin” 


ristan und Isolde 


February 4,* 1916 


BEETHOVEN . 


BERLIOZ 
BIZET 
BRAHMS 


BRAUNFELS 


BRUCKNER 


CARPENTER . 


CHADWICK 
CHERUBINI 
CHOPIN 


dammerung’”’ CE cates ig pico Ce 
(GERALDINE FARRAR), 


SUMMARY. 


Oe i 


*% 


JOACHIM 
KELLEY 

Liszt 
LOEFFLER 
MacDowELL 
MENDELSSOHN 
MozART 
RACHMANINOFF 
RAVEL 
RHEINBERGER . 


21, 1916 <i 
Op. 23 (RUTH 
tra, F major, Op. 63, 
for violoncello and orchestra, Op. 3 3 
WARNKE?), March 24, 1916 . 


Der Fliegende Hollander,” February 4, 


Boston * Symphony * Orchestra 


Dr. CARL MUCK, Conductor. 


THIRTY-FIFTH SEASON, 1935-1916. 


Symphony Hall, 


Twenty-four Public Rehearsals on Friday Afternoons, at 2.30, 
beginning October 15th. 

Twenty-four Concerts on Saturday Evenings, at 5,00, beginning 
October 16th. 


Among the artists engaged to appear as soloists at the Boston 
concerts are 


MISS GERALDINE FARRAR 
MADAME MELBA 
MR. FRITZ KREISLER 
MR. PADEREWSKI 


Other distinguished musicians will be announced in the fall. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
SAINT-SAENS 
SCHELLING 
SCHUMANN 
SIBELIUS 
SMETANA 
STOCK 
STOJOWSKI 
STRAUSS 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
VOLKMANN 
WAGNER 


CORNELIUS 
DEBUSSY 
DUKAS 
DvoRAK 
ENESCO 
GLUCK 
GOoLDMARK 
HADLEY 
HANDEL 
HAYDN . 

HILL . 
HUMPERDINCE . 


AUCTION SALES 


REHEARSALS 


Monday, September 27, 1915 
Tuesday, September 25, 1915 


Tickets 
Tickets 


CONCERTS nL) ‘ 


Thursday, September 30, 1915 
Friday, October 1, 1915 


Sales promptly at 10 A. M. 


$18 Tickets 
$10 Tickets 


mame DNDN HF SH HS NOW SB SS SS 
m | 
wi MmMNWWHANNN HR RWH ND BOD SHOE 


*Carpenter’s “Adventures in a Perambulator” 
was played twice. 


Orders for tickets taken by 
CEORGE F. WADSWORTH, 
arAte STtRh es; 
ROOM A447. 


No. 40 


Telephone, Main 468%. 
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yore hay def: weiter | - - Harold Bauer. Ernest Schelling. 
éight Sfebrated Sifgers and ma ee a ———T ee 
instrumentalists, Including 

Paderewski, Melba, Miss 

Farrar, Rosenthal, Schelling, 

Bauer, Kreisler and Miss | 


Deyo Will Appear, Also. 


— 


The 35th season of Beston Svmphony 
Orchestra will open at Symphony Hall 
with ‘the first rehearsal Friday after- 
noon, Oct. 15, and the first concert will 


- 


follow Saturday evening, Oct. 16. Then, 
for 30 weeks, excepting six Fridays and 
Saturdays when it is away on tour, the 
‘orchestra will give to Boston, in the 
Abest manner possible, the best music. 
Season tickets will be sold at auction 
with upset prices of $10 and $18 ac- 
cording to the location of seats. The 
‘auctions will pegin Monday, Sept. 27, 


at i0 A. M., when all the $18 seats for | 
the Friday afternoon rehearsals will 
fine sold. The next day at 10 A. M., the 
$10 seats for the rehearsals will be 
Bold. Thursday, beginning at 10 A. M., 
the $18 seats for the concerts will be 
isold and the remaining seats whose up- 
fet price is $10, will be sold Triday. 
The orchestra will be away Nov. 
!and 7; Dec. 4 and 6; Jan. 8, 9, 29 and 30; 
Feb. 19 and 20, and March 18 and 19. 


Calls for 120 Concerts. 


The schedule for the season will call 
for 120 concerts, of which 48 (24 rehear- 
sals and 24 concerts) will be in Boston, 
and eight in Cambridge. The others 
will be in New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington, Brooklyn, Provi- 
dence, Worcester, Hartford; in various 

. cities of New Kigland and the West. 
This year @ trip preliminary to the 
opening of the Boston season will be 
‘made by the orchestra during which 
seven concerts will be given. Beginning 
‘in Toledo, Monday evening, Oct. 4, the 
y orchestra will play on the consecutive 2 
_nights in Milwaukee, Peorla, Oma ta, St. Fritz Kreisler. : i Geraldine Farrar. 
y Joseph and st. Louis, giving its last thal. 


concert of ‘the trip in Chicago Sunday Moriz Rosen rd 
, afternoon, Oct. 10. House. The Boston with much success with the orchestra in 
The prestige of the orchestra was} same as last year. Very few changes ts the only org ni. | cambridge. 
‘greatly enhanced by the extraordinary | have been made. All the members are gatibs a with which the two aed i alta 
| success it had in San Francisco at the|in this country, and will be on han pipers will appear. Mime. Melba is here nee 
; | Panama-Pacific International Exposi-j for the first rehearsal of the season, for FF a giwoncerts “ix of which will be More than usu al interest is & ache 
, }tion last May. That trip promises to| Sept. 27. ane | Wat ‘the orchestra. to the appearance of Ernest Schelling, 
| iy remainas record In the history of music] A combination of favorable conditions | iit marrar has | en is 
| : ' anage- | oT vhas not | who has grown greatly in his art in 
in thw ‘@untry for many years. It| has made it possible for, the manage | 4g ct | : nas grown Bree bis art_in os 
a beet precedeitt to take” vorlars] ment to offer 4 most” attractive List OL) ea: ; : last few vente Th sary year he 9 nes to 
an otganization to a city 3000 miles dis- | soloists, singers and vituost of the world) (og Se on particularly for the firs per 
tant and bring it back without interme-} here in peaceful america. Hight cele-| (diicerts Airaction of Charles formances of a new work he has wrl'- 
dl gy el Rah without Prec ee ree ope ag Funan of | 4 Mantis a sensation in New York, | ten for orchestra and piano. The new 
re Say Or enoerte re Se a 18) these have oes retell a gor e films wi}! spread even fantasia, it is understood, 16 based on 
_ongpaped concerts, in ey prost wigy I al cnetiow'y prime nt — re ge the | wile Paproad a knowledge of her per- popular American tunes. 
with a completely different program at| four chief members of the string section | | a ity Dr Karl Muck, the con auctor, has not 
pach concert and without soloists. But | will also be neard; Messrs. Witek and| 7 a i. outside violinist will be Fritz | seen At to reveal his plans oie ita quae 
most remarkable of all was the patron- Noack, violinists; Messrs. warnke and ? ' isler of whose gifts the public, pro- son beyond the fact that he will pres- 
age given to these concerts. More than | Malkin, ‘cellists. It is hardly necessary pr a} ond lay, never sine. ent Liszt’s “Dante” symphony. An 
‘ah ogee meas the Oteeeer| ot the attention to the fine, quali , The five pianists will be Paderewskl, already announced this will be the last 
a. The smallest oye het et of these pe orgie mn outside are three Rorenthal, Bauer, schelling and Miss ig when saneagaod Lge hc ns oe 
on Pi ge eapacity of Symp ony “pig The soloists fro Ie aingers, oS Deyo. Mr. Paderewski will begin his) P ony concerts W p Ble. 
: oot pe oe women and pple sageery tem lar concert tour in November, and | auction sale. Next spring an %n . 
double that capacity. violinist, and five pianists. nntirally hes heen engaged tor the Bos- | ment probably will a ale navel? 


Acquire New View. Performances in Chicago. ton series of the Symphony Orchestra. | the tickets for 


From an artistic ‘point of view, those| The singerg are Mme. Melba and Miss; Mo5riz Rosenthal, unquestionably one Re etson at Pn gnc 
concerts of the orchestra were full of | Farrar, who are devoting the major part| of the greatest pianists of our time, y 8 - Pp a es. he. ail 8 Min sere nets 
significance, It gave the people along | of the season to concert work: Mme. | famious for his stupendous technian: phn at veason to season This 
the entire Pacific slope 4 new point of | Melba, in fact, the entire season with marterty musicianship, hag not ey antl ys bor cqyovee dh a ntadel 
view regarding symphony orchestraS } the exception of a few operatic perform- with: the orchestra in Symphony ~s sales ‘tis vee eo vatuadla eption for 
and symphonic music. The immediate | ances with the Chicago Opera Company ning years. Harold Bauer — a “py rm aba aie > 8 ato follow, £0 
result was the reorganization of the|in Chicago. Miss Farrar has promised and enthusiastic following. ss tr Se ee navnmnt ah — nani 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra on|to give Chicago a few performances with | Deyo save her first performance : tne ote for this season Of i ia thee 
broader and more efficient lines. that opera company, and will sing 2 the) Symphon Orchestra in Symp ame idl nyt thie iten pian, £08 carte 
The orchestra will be substantially the times at the end of the season at the | He ‘two yegts ago, and last year playe er the subscrip p . 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1915--16. 


rang DSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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URY FIELD and MARGARET MAYO. 

MR. ED F. HARKINS ge 
say } * ts all spice and laughter. #f you were | 

Mather stl sel oaand chuckle and yawp with glee. 


Prices 25c to Wed. Mat. 


$2.00 ? 
STRICT AND $2.00 ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDE 


By SALISB 


MAYOR CU 
GERALDINE FARRAR 
JULIA ARTHUR | 


‘And Thousands of Other 


Bostonians Have A!- 


\l ready Seen and 


3 " . . — 
Pet ET 


95c¢ to |. 8fETHOVEN, 


BRAHMS, 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


I, CONCERY. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, AT 8 P.M. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in A major No. 7, OP. 92 


I* Poco Sostenuto; Vivace. 
II. Allegretto. 
III. Presto: Presto meno assai. 
IV. Allegro con brio, 


“TRAGIC” OVERTURE, op. 81 


TONE POEM “Tod und Verklarung”’ (‘Death and 
Transfiguration’), op. 24 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 3, “‘Les Préludes”’ 
(after Lamartine) 
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f wight sia rs : : i : 


Ignace Paderewski, Peerless Polish Pi anist, and Mme. Melba, Operatic 


Star and Concert Soloist. 


Geraldine Farrar, Famous Operatic Soprano; 
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tain them under the subscription! 


for next. 


singers are Mme. Melba and Ger-J 
» Farrar. Mme. Meiba is in Amer-; 


The prospectus of the Boston Sym- eo 

‘ 1€ 
phony orchestra for the season of 1915- aldin: 
16, the 35th of the orchestra, promises 
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lea fe 
much, not only to the regular patrons of 
the orchestra, but to the public in gen- 
eral. The list of soloists is unusually 
‘attractive. Dr. Muck continues as con- 
| ductor, and the orchestra which will 
‘assemble Monday evening, Sept. 27, for 


its first rehearsal, shows practically an 
unchanged personnel. 
| The usual quota of 24 public rehear- 


she \ 
times 
four 
sertec 
vive 
conce 
The 
need! 
Kreis 
visitc 


xr a considerable concert tour and 
vill sing with the orchestra 
, twice in Boston, and once 
other cities. Miss Farrar has de- 
1 opera for the time being and will 
the major part of the season to 
rt work. 

: violinist from abroad, it is almost 
ess to say, is Fritz Kreisler. Mr. 
ler has become almost.an annual 
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r among the soloists in Boston of 
symphony orchestra.’ The ‘cellists: 
be Heinrich Warnke and Josef 
in, the principal ‘cellists of the. 
stra. 
list of pianists is headed by the 
ce of Paderewski. This greatest of 
‘ts has been in America since early. 
og. The other pianists are Moriz 
enthal, that ‘most brilliant Austrian | 
has not been heard here for ninete men were of infer 
rs; Harold Bauer, who, like Kreisler, gbordinate, impatient 
'acome almost an anuual visitorie entire organizatio 
1 the Symphony orchestra; Ruth oy self-satisfaction 
1} who has such a large and ad-” | : 
ut public in thig city, and Ernest 


a ea 


the § 
will 
Malk 
orche 
The 
nain 
artis 


gals on Friday afternoons and 24 con-' 
‘certs on Saturday evenings will be 
‘given, The first public rehearsal will 
‘be on the afternoon of Oct. ib. and 
‘the first concert on the following even- 
‘ing. Thence on, with the exception of 
six weeks when the orchestra is away 
‘en tour,. the concerts will be given 
“weekly until Saturday evening, May 6. 
The auction sale of season tickets for 
‘the concerts in Boston will begin in 
Symphony Hall Monday morning, Sept. the Symphony concerts will be disposed 
27, when the $18 seats for the rehearsals |of by auction sale. It is the intention 
will be sold, beginning at 10 o'clock. log the management to allow the pur- 
The following day the $10 seats for the ohasers of seats for the coming: season. 


$1) "L900 
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rehearsals will be sold. Friday, Sept. 
°”, the $18 seats for the concerts will be 
placed on sale, and the remaining seats 
for the concerts will ‘be sold friday, 
Oct. 1. 

As already announced, the manage- 
ment has about decided to make this 
the last year when season tickets for 
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baeoea%,2eeee 
nor asked their assistance, and in .any- 
ease. this was a detail of minor impor- 
tance. The music was the thing, and the 
reputation of the boston Symphony  Or- 
chestra is the final answer. 
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if Geraldine Farrar, Famous Operatic Soprano; a 
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The prospectus of the Boston Sym- 
Phony orchestra for the season of 1915- 
16, the 35th of the orchestra, promises 
much, not only to the regular patrons of 
the orchestra, but to the public in gen- 
eral. The list of soloists is unusually 
attractive. Dr. Muck continues as con- 
ductor, and the orchestra which will 
assemble Monday evening, Sept. 27, for 


jits first rehearsal, shows practically an 
unchanged personnel. 

The usuai qucte of 24 public rehear- 
sals on Friday afternoons and 24 con-' 
certs on Saturday evenings will. be 
given, The first public rehearsal wil] 
ibe on the afternoon of Oct. if, and 
the first concert on the fellowing even- 
ing. Thence on, with the exception of 
six weeks when the orchestra is away 
on tour,. the concerts will be given 
weekly until Saturday evening, May 6. 
The auction sale of season tickets for 
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Symphony Or- 
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general public. Major Henry L. Higgin- O all meant. Boston had 
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- i ‘ " owes do -+-~ Ca whi . € . . 
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. ms oT eo come 


thirty-five years ago and has maintained®s . of ahem ft 
until now for hid own satictuction. The of them famous artists who. 
public of Boston has derived the benefit |i of the city, with wide 
during all these years, but as a matter the last nd this young man just 
of fact the orchestra is the private under- orc defini- Gar was going to dis- 
taking of Major Higginson, governed ab- a m @s inefficient or Ine 
solutely according to his own ideas (> the $10 ing “practically all’ of 
It » Piety: interesting commentary on cer- | }printed in ae knows.) a 
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rj . siae ¢ rater 
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Higgi st be concentrated—and Major | Weald brin te 
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“An interesting fact which is a direct 
I solo- 
‘ists who have been engaged to appear 
“with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in this city and elsewhere are in this 
ountry. In every year past, there 
‘has always been some _ uncertainty 
‘about the appearance of some of the 


artists who had been engaged, but — 


this: season not only is there no such 
doubt, but Dr. Muck has been able to 
{plan his programme further ahead 
‘than ever, knowing what the soloists 


.intend to play or sing. | ee 
‘Of the four great soloists already 
‘announced, Mr. Paderewski has been 
‘since mid June in California, most of | 

the time at Paso Robles. He gave a 
recital in Festival Hall at the Panama- 
‘Pacific International Exposition a 
few weeks ago in ald of the Polish 
relief fund, and realized over $9000. 
This is the first time he has played 
jn public for over a year. Madame 
Melba has just arrived in San Fran- | 
cisco from Australia. She was met in| 
l Honolulu by Charles W. Spalding of! 
ic. A. Ellis’ staff and there she gave 
two very successful concerts. She will 
‘give concerts on her way East and 
appear with the orchestra early in the 
‘season. 

Miss Farrar is in the White Moun- 
tains, where she will be for a month 
preparing her programmes for her con- 
cert tour. She will not appear with 
the orchestra until the middie of the| 
} winter. 

Mr. Fritz Kreisler, who has been .af| 
Seal Harbor, Me., since June, is leav- 
ing next week for the Pacific coast for | 
a tour which will carry him into next 
May. He will play at least 126 times. 
In the orchestra itself, there will be 
very few changes. There has been 
‘some remodelling of the trumpet sec- 
tion, and last spring in San Francisco, 
a new flutist was engaged, Mr. de 
Mailly. Mr. de Maiily played through 


a part of the Pops, and made a pro-' 


found impression. He is a Frenchman, 
young and talented, and came to this 
country last spring with the French 
band that went to the Panama-Pacific 
exposition. 

On account of the early Western 
trip, and the necessity for rehearsals, 
the Worcester Festiva] will not have 
members of the Boston Symphony 


- 


'Orchestra this fall, as it was impos-, | 


ible to release the men for that event. 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


100. Musicians 
The World’s Foremost Orchestra 


94 FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
94 SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS © 


BEGINNING OCT. 15-16 
SOLOISTS 


Nime. MELBA, Miss FARRAR, Miss 
DEYO, Mr. PADEREWSKI, Mr. 
KREISLER, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr.\' 
SCHELLING, Mr. BAUER, Mr. 
WITEK, Mr. NOACK, Mr. MALKIN. 


AUCTION SALES TICKETS 


MON., Sept. 27, $18 Seats, Friday Concerts 

TUES., Sept. 28, $10 Seats, Friday Conserts » 
THURS., Sept. 30, $18 Seats, Saturday Concerts | 
FRI, Oct. 1, $10 Seats, Saturday Concerts | 


Owners of seats for the season of 1915-16 
will have the right to retain the same seats 
for the following year at a fixed price to be 
established. 4t( s 21 
NS 


} 
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The Symphony Season. Ae [5 

Preparations are afoot at Syniphony Hall 
for the thirty-fifth season of the oston | 
Symphony Orchestra, which wil open | 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 15, and Saturday 
evening, Oct. 16. The auction sales of 
seats will be held on Monday, Sept. 27: 
Tuesday, Sept. 28; Thursday, Sept. 50, and 
Friday, Oct. 1. The rehearsal seats will 
be sold on Monday and Tuesday, and con- 


eert seats Thursday and Friday, as in past. | 


years. 

Dr. Muck did not return from San Fran- 
cisco with the orchestra last May, but spent 
his time, up to the first of August, exp/or- 
ing the West. With Mrs. Muck he visited 
Southern California, the Jrand Canyon, 
Yellowstone and Glacier Parks, and re- 
turned to Boston three weeks ago. He 1s 
now on the North Shore, where he will be 
until the end of next month. A year ago, 
on account of the war, the orchestra was 
compelled to abandon a trip through the 
Middle West. This year the ‘trip will be 
made the first week of October, although 
there have been some changes in the cities 
to be visited. The itineray calls for con. 
certs in Toledo, Milwaukee, Peoria, Omaha} 
St. Joseph, St. Louis and Chicago. 

Dr. Muck has not yet completed his plan; 
for the season, but it is certain that hy 
will give Liszt’s Dante Symphony with «4 
woman’s chorus. Among those who wl! 
appear as soloists are Madame Melba, Miss 
Geraldine Farrar, Mr. Paderewski and Mr 
Kreisler. 


INFORMATION OBSCURED 


| 
‘Ms eas ror perfor n nee in the cc 66 "pea- 
i) wh OTT sgh ical oe” son Banas ae Ba Mca #n hake pare | 4 pai me 
2, MUCK’S NEW YEAR| tishttully expect. to know, what they, are. 
, ial is ko Fas | Not for nothing, surely, has he spent many 
| THR ark: 9 ef : “mornings of late in the library of the 
KE SYMPHONY CONCERTS A HAND orchestra and in the Brown Collection of © 
AGAIN music at the ‘Public. Library. Such pre- | 
liminary .announcement would by no 
Se means bind him to literal fidelity to ‘t,’ 
anges from Former Ways—The Con- Circumstances alter the best-laid plans and 


: ; there is reason even in the things of mit- 
; ’ - 
actor's Mistaken Reticence About Pro- 2:1. he audiences of the concerts would 


fammes — Personnel and “Assisting merely enjoy the pleasures of anticipation 
pi) . in that which most stimulates them—the 
A tists’—Schedules for the Season—Old music they are to hear under Dr. Muck's 


hand. (Managements, as a rule, are not 


| 1 elf to fulfill them. 
}only to hamper the freedom of choice and 


Standards and New Effort 


Ew practices abound in the ar- 
rangements and the announce- 
ments for the Symphony Concerts 

ft of the new season. For the last 
jn es, the tickets are to be sold by auction 
ing hereafter the frequenters of the con- 
Yerts may hold their places from year to 
year by the annual payment of a sub- 

| ‘Weiption. For the first time, the so-called 
| #ppblic rehearsals” of Fridays are to be 
|\Paesignated as the “afternoon concerts” 
hore they have been in fact for thirty 
; Both changes speak persuasively 


| VYears. 


ae 
| Yor themselves. On the other hand, hardly 


‘| dver pefore have the announcements of 
‘|;fie ‘concerts been so ‘barren of what 
‘Tthe public most wishes to know. The 
‘[Pigual ist of “assisting artists’ has been 
fanded to the newspapers; the usual 
iehedule of dates and journeys has been 
fompiled and published; but not a word 

Ag yet has come from Symphony Hall 
About the music that Dr. Muck and the 
prchestra are to play. 

Weéxt week, the programmes for the first 
two pairs of concerts are to dribble down 
upon the expectant and there, presumably, 
preliminary. announcement will end. Not 
‘go long ago, it was the custom of the 
Management to issue a comprehensive 
prospectus that scheduled routine, mad® 
known the “assisting artists’ and dis- 
closed the conductor’s larger plans and 
novel pieces for the new season. The pub- 
lic expected it; read it eagerly and was 
|} usually content. It still misses it and still 


Minaquires for it. Now it must piece to- 
| gether a series of announcements made 
@ more or less obscurely from week to week 
# tnd not one of them as it happens hints at 
@ the programmes for the new year. 


} Lacking Information 

® | No one can reasonably expect that Dr. 
y Muck to lay 
# on the table at the end of each summer, 


twenty-four programmes 


) Bs some conductors do, and so pledge him- 
To do so would be 


Jarrangement that is his just right and 
that contributes to the pleasure of his 
Muudiences. On the other hand, he has un- 
Moubtedly fixed upon one and another piece 


chary of announcements interesting ts 
the public that they wish to attract. It 
is a superfluous reticence on the part of a | 
conductor to withhold them. 


eee ee a 


Public and Programmes 


True, it is easy to rejoin that we in 
Roston know by this time the usual scope 
of Dr. Muck’s programmes as we know 
his standards and achievement in per- 
formance. It is a safe inference that he 
will hola the balance as even as he has of 
old between the elder and established 
classics, the. semi-classics of more recent 
years, the music of the matured composers 
of our time and the interesting experi- 
ments and accomplishments of the young- 
est generation. These many years his hand 
has not slipped’ in such a division of his 
programmes. It has been as discreet and 
fair in its regard for almost every school 
and style. Dr. ‘Muck chooses his pieces 
by their intrinsic deserts and interest and 
not by the nationality or any other chance 
attribute of the composers who have signed 
them. One or another of his hearers and 
even little companies of them may regret 
in one season that he has overlooked mu- 
sic that they would gladly hear. Usually 
a succeeding season brings it. In the years 
that Dr. Muck has spent in Boston, he has — 
ripened his programmes in wisdom of 
choice and catholicity of arrangement. Of 
late, even, he has made new departures 
of his own. as when, more than once last. 
vear, he revived eighteenth-century pieces | 
in which one or another of the virtuosi of . 
the orchestra played solo parts. But this , 
very confidence in his programmes makes | 
the public of the concerts keener for pre=- ' 
liminary hint of them. 


f 
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Unabated Standards 


As Dr. Muck spares not in pains with | 
his programmes, so he relaxes not a whit 
his standards of performance. He has 
not been content to raise the orchestra’ io 
its present high pitch of accomplishment 
dnd to maintain it there. He would carry 
it steadily forward toward the ideal 
achievement that haunts and beckons him > 
like a vision, only to recede anew each 
time that he nears it. Yor him, it is not 
enough, that the orchestra which Boston 
hears almost as.a«matter of course for. 
seven months of each vear. nnitea havant” 
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“and‘range and “vitality: 
Pression. 


way to this end—cease 
With his own acute mind, 
ear, designing hand and divi 
tion ‘to order them. 
Dong since, Dr. Muck beg 
his-men with his ideal, 
consciously, they have absor 
‘Progress that began in 
Spect now goes forward 
and subtle Sympathy. The 
Conductor and band 
more closely and responsively are they 
bound together as a single instrument. For 
this season, moreover, there ig hardly a 
change in the individual] Voices. A 
promising young flutist of Frene 
ing succeeds Mr. Chevrot and there has 
been .a redistribution of the brass choir 
Which promises a bettered tone. For the 


moment, seemingly, Dr. Muck is content 
With his forces, 


_——. 


“Assisting Artists” 


In the music and the performance, in 
the conductor and the orchestra beats the 
full life of the Symphony Concerts and the 
“assisting artists,”’ after all, are but inci- 
dental Ornaments upon it. The Pianists, 
the: violinists and the violoncellists are at 
least. essential, since there are Concertos 
that as orchestral as wel] aS solo piece 
deserve performance. The singers, pre- 
Sumably, are pleasures jin themselves by 
Voice, artistry and even 
though there a | 
relegate them 
citals and aust count them 


as excrescences upon Symphony concerts. 
dt is the. wise policy of Conductor and 
these “soloists” relatively 
mon, €s within 
sers and virtuosj of 
rank or of clear and 


names upon the 

season speak for them- 

Melba, for maturity, and 

for young prime, are the 

Mr. Paderewski and Mr. Rosen- 

the elder pianists Mr. Bauer and 

ling the younger, and Miss Deyo, 

© Only virtuosa among them, has her 
interest for a Part of the public of the 
Concerts. Almost by nee Mr. Kries- 


ler outside Mr. 


S Season; Mr. 
etirement; ‘Mr. Elman pre- 
Oncerts; and. Mr. Kreisler | 


less pains, 
discriminating 
ning imagina- 


+ 
an to penetrate 
Consciously or un- 
bed it until] a 
admiration and je. 
in a more intimate 
longer that 
work together, the | 


Mr. Spalding. 
absen 


the | 
ew 


beginnings | 
ithe only | 
Warnke and 


itself, 


| SiblY .the - the concerts 


| will warm 
younger. 


Om ore eg, 


The Annual Schedule 


AS for the routine of 


' Unchanged except in the 


ready noted. The higher-priced Seats for 


oncerts will be sold at Sym- 
Monday morning, Sept. 27; 
the lower-priced on Tuesday morning, Sept. 
28. The higher-priced seats 

concerts will be Sold on Thu 

Sept, 30, and the lower- 

morning, Oct. 1, For th 


Subscriptions 
may be re be studied dur- 
ing the 

1 be determined by the 


the concerts. 
Will have their 
necessarily a4 deciding 
he making of the New scale. 
The concerts themselves will begin on 


Oct. 15 and Saturday 
16, and continue jn their 


through Friday afternoon, 
urday, 


be Playing 

The other concertg 

utside Boston—like the series 
Worcester 

& away for Only an 

y one early in the 


as can hear 
S standards, 
fth year, it ig nae: 
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han will the | 


the season, it is | 
two respects al- | 


be 
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| -~symphony at the final con as 
NCE ’ aPrdiays stow upon it the same sedus 
93 1: Programmes— lous care and vitalizing insig when. a 
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~-Revivals and Classics—Mo ‘Férir to play the solo veges is to con- 
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time also in Boston Two 
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. rill bring to cert; bo laved: Schu- 
to Boston that he wi a tee ies of Brahms will be played: 
. autumn an phonies of B re thelr usiae 
in the course of the hony by nn and Schubert will have the 
rj . One such is a symp try ( eee and Dr. Muck is too fond 
Setter necessarily chosen fearin Ga wie eyes oh an are Haydn and too adept 
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ban he pe al rh a: wal be the conduc- with their music to neglect it. 
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Dredict that he and the orchestra ye Impossible oe : obtain from 
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be as eloquen fahler that Bos- _ he scores and the parts of newly 
her symphony of Mahle Kurope the sc - of 
Kena: geri s by actual performance. written or newly published ‘will be" neal 
ton yet know by , + epee ed will be he 
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ee another novel number is Mr. Sra cannot be played here because 
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pti wa < gong virtuoso that he also trifle of twenty-four horns—twelve on the 
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1s ee feand cng ht for the first time Once more, seemingly Strauss has confused 
of oe from the artful aoe magnitude and mastery. 
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~ , Concerts, even though it is! 
the Symphony Concerts, eve 


imposes forces impossible to assemble in 
Boston It asks, for example, the mere | 


stage and twelve in the middle distance, | 
~ Ps < 
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a Ah! Yr or ey) :" ree ae ee ee igs SE ar 
A ge ya 0 Saree Ser REY Ma gh -. , | Boston Symphony Orchestr A : 
EPA 4 "eats, Orc s (bes x F a bon: rg r hs . amis ier! , . concert. M a 
The administrative a ve (5 An interesting fact, a direct result of Ahe | _ mae LS violin and viola faa * be “hace ie — 
phony Hail are already full of ya} war, is that all the soloists who have peen “Bean tee | Messrs, Witek and Ferir. ] 
oO ork,|] engaged to appear with the Boston Sym- | ® | a % Announcement has been made that 
Richard Strauss’s new ‘Alpine’ tone 
) i 


‘preparing for the 8 | 7 

Boston . Symphony garg “whibh phony Orchestra in this city and elsewhere é 

will open in Boston Friday afternoon are in this country. In every year past iH FOR CONCERTS Muck would th ito do this im Boston, 
, j ‘Muck wou e to do this in Boston, | 


Oct. 15 and Saturda there has always be 
y evening, Oct. rican. en the same uncer- , 
The auction sales of sale’ Pata . tainty about the appearance of some of 4 but it is out of the question, for Strauss} 
aa? end of September, the dates bel g the artists engaged, but this season not : J A Dk ff 28 49 KT he sone beyond all Healte tn Gh Sanam 
cress rth 27; Tuesday, Sept . ony is there no such doubt, but Dr. Muck . hb 4 Sater on rh one ve lo eee 
ay, Bept. 30, and Frida F +] has been able to plan his programm ¢ a gather such an orchestra in Boston. 

y, Oct. Ij. ther ahead than ever, iehowina waa yo by some of the Works He Intends it recta thyer reggae aia sep ng 

= ; Indoubtedly, Dr. Muck does not lay 


The rehearsal seats will be sold 
ed and Tuesday and concert rea soloists intend to play or sing. e specific plans f di 
Posies eee Soe. BTiaay, ae the custo Pg. hp 2 arlene already announced, J Symphony Orchestra to Pro- ‘future ely the wobki alanmimen Bei a 

“ga past years. Mr, Paderewski has been since mid June " : only unusual ones h ; 
pe 5 oad tae vaatsine hy continuan DNS agg Raa Phe yopon at Paso 4 duce This Season. ’ nounce at the oranent thant’ Th “ he 
aoa ai 3. , gave a recital in Festival Hall sible before the whole 24 pro vied 
Then een Bo year ago, at the Fanama-Pacific International Ex- 5 have been played that other. interesting 
of the orchestra, including pag oleae #0 pa a few weeks ago in aid of the : Conductors of symphony orchestras! and novel works will. find their places 
were in Eurdpe, and a sudden r. fh uc , ollsh Relief I und,. and realized over nine A are hard put to it this year to providel in the concerts, 
EEC Mas made 16 9 sort outbreak | thousand dollars. | This is the first time he Fs | . : ada ” 
Dibner thay woot, e hou question} has played in public for over a year. Mme. | i the usual number of ‘‘novelties which 
SE GER nak Katee Re oly = return! Melba has just arrived in San Francisco | : should be a feature of each season PR () RAMMES 
This year no members of th Ahearn from Australia. She stopped in Honolulu, i, Not only is little new music being writ- } 
he country. oe pine aa gah ide very successful con- < ten in this time of war, but it is next 

r, uck did no Serts. 1e will give concerts on her wavy | | ae ® | . ; ; 
Francisco with the rH sain ripened iy East and appear with the orchestra early : to impossibie to get, ne naps ve] FOR SYMPHONY 
ut spent his time, up to Aug. J] ex- in the season. Miss Farrar is in the White America. The usual repertory mus® i® 

Wy. “| Mountains where she will be for a month } 


Ploring the West. With Mrs. Muck he g the most deeply drawn from three or 
preparing her programmes for her con- ‘ four symphonies by Beethoven, two by_ 
Dr. Muck Gives List of 


and ret -hestr: ‘ | 
ABO. hr rirpgilihad ar te ete bet ey | Mong ba pi whe wre nae Made yes " 'and Schubert each, while Mozart, Haydn. 
where he will be until th v4 gpa Harbor sil ce J is 7 rin . seam 7 d Bach, of the 18th century, will play Works for 24 Concerts 
month 6 end of next - since June, is leaving next week Be, Sen, 4 
A year ago, on . fhe 1 acific Coast for a tour which will their usual part in the programs andé 
the. orchestra Bade oenceina eighth data ari gah aig went May. He will play ithe moderns will be duly represented. 
don @ very interesti ge lie Re ira fet a, 4 The season opens with the Seventh Dr. Karl Muck yesterday announced 
the Middle West ng trip through In the orchestra itself there will be very ‘a } Of Brahms, 24 programmes that he plans to have 
Manvel out for it vata had been| few changes. There has been some re- 4 Symphony by Boemoven. tb name played at the Symphony concerts this 
Dae eck that un is year condi-| modelling of the trumpet section, and last Dr. Muck is going to do the Third and season, and declared that when these 
made in. the first hell oe yt will be} spring in San Francisco a new flutist was i Fourth Symphony. He has never eon- t interesting works are played he will 
Ritiieh thare have Rl ego al-! engaged, Mr. de Mailly, who = played ducted the Third Symphony in Boston. pave other novel features to offer. 
in the cities to be visited gl ss at through a part of the Pops and made a The principal revival of the season will t The season opens with the seventh 
scnemsd good impression. He is a Frenchman, be Liszt’s ‘‘Dante’’ Symphony, a work 4 ...mphony of Beethoven. Of Brahms, 


of the trip calls for | 
concerts in Toledo,| young and talented, and came to this of much interest and of prime impor-| ph. wuck is going to do the third 
tance. Another work of Liszt, and one} 7.4 fourth symphony. He has never 


Milwaukee, Peoria, Omaha, st. J | : 
St. Louis and OC i , 2 § oseph, '. country last spring with the French band ? 
concert will be sre aa ges iol that went to the Panama-Pacifie Exposi- which will nig stndd pon] ay hag Meo conducted in the third symphony in 
evening, Oct. 4, and .the last co nhs HOR. | - Symphony Aaperggre Roo Diggo: 4 neg a Boston. 
in Chicago, Sunday afternoon are eat | On account of the early Western trip ene: vera apse diinintetit 2 a The principal revival of the season 
The orchestra has been ealied | ed and the necessity for rehearsals, the Tf its success in Chicago last season wil be. the “Dante - symphony oF 
ether ‘for its first rehearsal Monday || “.°°C°**e® Festival will not have members iterion, the most interesting | 1825 Another work of Disst ane Se. 
evening, Sept. 27, and will rove of the Boston Symphony Orchestra this Leditinact A higde ge) acegh ene will be by ‘the which will appear for the first time 
through that entire week, preparing for -fall, as it was impossible to release the neh vl composer John Alden Car- on the Symphony programme is ae 
its’ Western trip and, incidentally, for men, tor wat event. | penter, the symphonic poem, ‘“‘Adven- jj n-ne le rag Ce qu en Poe 
m “ wae 9 1,3 So 1 Su I . 
the first Boston programme. |} | tures in a t teen wil or pita we | The most interesting novelty of the 
r. Muck is not yet prepared to make to be truly humorous music, the theme | : ints of view will 
definite announcements as to his of which is the adventures of a baby | season from mé@ny m pita! er. John Al- 
plans for the season. On thing, how- and its nurse during its daily airing. ! be by sae sym “Ap b i te symphonic 
ever, is certain. The great success of Another novelty is a symphony in f-| den Carpenter. is oa a Perambula- | 
last year was the performances of 7 flat major by the Roumanian composer, | poem, eos ig oer . to be a . truly 
Liszt’s Faust Symphony. This year Georges Enesco. The symphony has | tor. vihoage Peet Ray, h 2 f which 
‘he purposes giving Liszt’s Dante Sy been in the library for several years, humorous music, the t yee - q Sei 
»Phony with a woman’s chorus es | }but its performance never has been!) is the adventure of hs ba y an 5 
_.As already announced among those reached. Still another is a theme and, nurse during its qeaty ge hb ny by 
who will appear as soloists with th variations by the Italian, Bossi. Then Another novelty is a sympno LB ii 
ne there will be Ernest Schelling’s new | ee Roumanian composer, Georges 
Enesce. Still another is a theme and 


orchestra are Madame Melb Mi 
Ger “1 “Sumphonic Variations’ for piano and é! | 
pag ew tlle ed Secete wens ond | soak ante with Mr. Schelling as pianist. lvariations by the Italian compvser, — 
: sler. r soloists of dis-. | | Dr Muck intends also to do some of Enrice Bessi.«: Then there will bey 
" it | Ernest  Schelling’s new “Symphonic | 


uy 6 time. y 


will be one without chorus for it is | 
to employ a large chorus in | with Mr. Schelling as pianist. : 
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Prices at Auction Run Higher Than 
Usual 





Patrons Eager to Retain Seats Next 
Year 


Many things combined to make this 
morning’s auction sale of Symphony Con- 
cert rehearsal seats an important event. 
Announcement that this plan of disposing 
of tickets would be discontinued after this 
year has aroused interest, and when Wal- 
ter Jackson took his stand on the plat- 
form there were mahy more spectators 
than generally appear at the auction sales. 

Women were there who have occupied 
the same seats for years and when, owing 
to the interposition of Fate in the shape 
of bidders from among the speculators, 
they lost them, disappointment was evi- 










brought $59; the four just 
each and many others, ‘with seemingly the 
same advantage for seeing and hearing, 
went for $30. 

The first seat In row B, which might al- 
most be called undesirable if such a word 
ean be properly applied to anything con- 
nected with the Symphony Concerts, went 
for $17. The highest in that section was 
$25.50 for two seats in the centre. Last 
year these seats brought two dollars more. 
In row C the highest price was $37 for (wo 
seats on the centre aisle left. Last year 
the lowest price in this row was $31.50 for 
four seats divided by the centre aisle. In 
row D prices were advanced as high as 
$47.50 for one seat on the centre aisle left. 
The highest pricé in this row .ast year Was 
$31.50 for a seat on the centre aisle left. 

The management has announced that pur- 
chasers at this sale will be given the op- 


tion of subscribing in succeeding years. | 


yy) . 


Those persons who represent agencies are 


of the belief that, with the loss of the pre- | 


’ 


miums, a return to the auction system is 


bound to come. 
The $10 seats go on sale tomorrow mori- 


ing. 


AUCTION SALE 
FOR SYMPHONY 











dent. There were more strangers on hand | Seats for Fridays to Be 


than are usually noticed among the contin- 
gent of music-lovers. Bidding was counted 
rather slow by those in authority, and yet 
the average of prices was above those of 
recent years. 

An example of what people will spend for 
the sake of sitting in favorite places was 
demonstrated when row K was reached on 
the big plan stretched in front of the 
organ. Seats 17 and 18 are among the 
most favorable in Symphony Hall. Begin- 
ning at $30, the auctioneer was kept count- 
ing like a school boy trying to test his 
ability with numbers untl $100 was 
reached. The bidding was plainly between 
a speculator and a stranger, who won, The 
seats are across the main aisle from each 
other. 
$108 in row N. The seats on either side 
of the top-priced ones in K brought from 
$50 to $75; those on the extreme right, by 
the entrance, brought $32, and on the other 


end, $48. 


For 19 and 20 in row F, f. next highest 
figure, $76, was paid. The lowest in that 
section was $21.50. For 18 in L, the bidding 
began at $40 and soon ran up to $64. There }} gold. 
was a rustle of .surprise when 30 in M 
brought $61, and 31, $65. In H and & the 


Last year’s high figure was for 





Disposed of Today 
gr}. ¥} | gl 


| 
| 
| The ‘symphony réguilars’’ will have 
‘| the opportunity today practically to de- 
termine what seats they will occupy at 


Friday concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra for seasons to come, 
at the first auction sale of séason tick- 
ets for the concerts of the coming win- 
ter and spring. This will be the last 
series of auction sales of Symphony 
tickets, which next season and there- 
after will be sold by subscription only 
at fixed rate, and, under the plan de- 
vised by Manager C. A. Bilis of the’ 
orchestra, owners of seats this year 
will have an option to retain them next 
year, and probably they will be able 
to secure the same seats during follow- 
ing years. | 
Today’s auction will open at 10 a. m. 
in Symphony Hall, and the $18 seats for 
4 Friday afternoon concerts will be 
They comprise the entire. floor 
except the last nine rows; and all the 
first balcony except the last five rows. 
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10LD SYMPH 
AUCTION TODA 


Nev beh 5 


‘Sale Begins This Morning—Fri- | 


| for the Symphony. rehearsals were sold “at 


day Afternoon Tickets to 
Go First. 


— ————s 


The first auction sale of season tickets 


Vy Seats Bring More ‘Than in rou 















PREMIUM PRICES HIGHER’ 
as 


| Vn wt} 


fans 


Ten-Dollar Symphony Concert Rehearsal 










Years—Speculator Pays $34.50 Each - a 


Two Under Balcony "Wie: deh, A | z 


Three hundred and thirty-eight $10 seats 


| auction this morning durin ah 
| was Steady but’ lacking in anything Ge 
ational. Malcolm Jackson held the bate 
‘ Which accentuated the proceedings In 
contrast to yesterday’s programme. the 
| Speculators were hardly heard from : O2- 

casionally their voices were noted, but 


tor ‘the Symphony concerts this season! feminine tones were in the majorit ad 
begins at Symphony Hall at 10 o’clock; none gave the slightest indication that ‘the 


Bessey morning. The importance of this 
| Sale to those who are accustomed to Zo 


to the Friday afternoon concerts of the 
orchestra cannot be exaggerated, for it 


will determine to a very large extent 
the seats the regular patrons of the 
concerts will have next season, 1916-1917. 
As already announced, this will be the 
last year in which the seats for the 


Symphony concerts are sold by auction, 


for next season they will be sold by 


Subscription only at a fixed rate, the 


prices varying according to the location. 


Later in the season these prices will be 


announced. 

Under the plan devised by CC. A. Ellis, 
manager of the Symphony orchestra, 
owners of seats this year will have an 
option to retain them next year. To- 


ward the end of the year they will have. 


the opportunity to register in the office 
of Symphony Hall for the seats they 


' own, and in the spring when subscrip- 


tions are called for, it will be their 
privilege to retain those seats without 
any:-dispute. For this reason, this year 


more than ever, it is desirable that they | 


should bid on their own seats. 
The seats sold today are the $18 seats 
for 24 Friday afternoon concerts. These 


comprise the entire floor, except the last. 


nine rows, and the entire first balcony, 


except the last five rows. The second 
|} baleony will be held out for rush seats 


to be sold on the days of concerts for 
°5 cents each. ; 
The usual rule will cover the sale. Bids 


| will be accepted for seats in their regu- 


lar order, and not for the choice; and 
not more than four seats will be sold on 
one bid. The seats open to competition 
will be shown on a diagram, and will be 
marked off as sold. Tickets will be de- 
livered in the hall, and must be paid for 
as soon as bought, or they will be im- 
mediately resold. . 

There will be an intermission of one 
hour for luncheon when the broad aisle, 
Row X, is reached. This usually comes 


| 


about 1 o’clock. The balcony is usually | 


reached about 3 o’clock. First the right 
aisle is sold; then the left side, then the 


centre. 


owners were novices. The entire three 
hours might have b 
eters € been a rehearsal in it- 
Beginning with KK, the first of ine 
rows on the floor, the bidding was onal 
The highest figure in that row was $31 50. 
The record »rice of th® morning was made 
by an agent who had an oder for two end 
seats in NN. For these he had to pay 
$34.50. Two in PP brought $20.50. The 
highest in the next row was $20 where the 
average price was $19.50. Four seats in 
QQ, each back of a post, brought $18, and 
four, near by and much more desirable, 
went for $17.50. Sixteen dollars was the 
lowest premium in RR, where the highest 
price was $20.50. Seats numbered If, 4 
in that section, which haev a short aisle 
in front of them, grought $17.50 and 23 
and 24, on the other side of the hall. 
4 brought $20.50 and $21. g 

There are only six seats on. each: side 
against the wall, in section SS. The idding 
for these egan at $15; the first one went 

. for $17.50, the lowest was $15. 

Beginnifg with E, the fifth row in the 

| centre balcony, there was a slight increase 
in figures. For 12, 138 and 14, a specula- 
tor paid $30 premium each. Nos. 10 and 
11 went for the same price and 26, 27 and 
28 brought $28.50. Number 1 in that row 
brought $94.50 and the four centre seats 
only $19.50, which illustrates one of tre 
interesting points in this process of auc- 
tioneering. In the next row back the cen- 
tre seats brought from $22 to $25. Some- 
body wanted 12 in row H enough to pay 
$30 for it. Shne could have had 13 or 14 
for $20, or 17 and 18 for $17.50 each, 

A hasty estimate at the office warrants 
the statement that the prices thus far are 
about twenty-five per cent higher than last 
year. Singularly, the premiums for the 
concerts are always loowe than those paid 
for the rehearsals. The fact that the seak 
of fashion’s approval has been put upon 
Friday afternoon has much to do with 
this and then, too, the time is more con- 
venient for suburbanites than the evening.. 

On Thursday and Friday mornings the 
sales for the concerts will be held, 

‘ 
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‘a little cheaper than seats~ 


avails himself—the sale of the Satur- 
day night seats, which usually sell quite 
‘for Friday 


afternoon. Fa pa eer a 

Yesterday the bidding continued 
through the day,, from 10 in the morn- 
ing to nearly 7 at night. The bidding 


i) was spirited, and as a consequence the 


| row K, both end seats. 


Auction Figures 


for 1914 


Pae¢t "Scpt.2 Ww 

If some purchasers of a ihe sdats | 
for the Friday afternoon concerts of) 
the Boston Symphony were disappoint-, 
ed at the prices which obtained yester-. 
day afternoon at the auction sale in 
Symphony Hall, the Symphony Hall 
management was correspondingly de- 
lighted, for the average of the bids 
was considerably higher than those of 
last season. 

This was caused, some believed, by 
the announcement that the auction 
sales of 1915 would be the last in the 
history of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, since seats will be sold by 
subscription next season, at the Sym- 
phony Hall box office. 


FATTER POCKETBOOKS 


Furtheremore, the seats secured this 
season may be retained season after 
season by those who wish, so that the 
sales of the present week will indicate 
the permanent location of the many 


music lovers of this city who patron- 


ize these concerts, season in and sea- 
“~ ' 


son out. 


But musical managers of the city | 
feel that the cause of the rise in prices - 


is not merely the effect of passing con- 
bes tere but an indication of fatter 
pockethooks and a fresher enthusiasm 


selling proceeded less rapidly than for 
last year. The highest figure reached 
yesterday was $100 for seats 17-18 in 
This is a little 


short of the highest bid of last year 
| when a seat in row N brought $108, but 


Average Price Above 


the genera: average is considerably 
higher. 

In row F seats Nos. 16 and 2 brought 
#76. Seat No. 30 in M brought $61 and 


the next seat $60. The average price 


| for row X was $46 and #7, rather cheap 


for one of the most comfortable rows 
in the house, not very far from the 
stage, and having the advantage of a 
crossing aisle in front of the sitters, 
who can cross their legs as they please 
without kicking the back of a chair in 
front. Seats 21 and 20 in row Il1Y 
brought 960. 

Seats on the right side of the first 
baleony, facing the stage, brought $70 
as a maximum price. On the other 
side of the balcony the prices were 
considerably higher in average, prob- 
ably because from this side there is 
a better view of the figure and the 
hands of the soloists who perform, In 
this row seat No. 5 brought $79, seat 
No. 6 $90,. seats Nos. 24 and 25 $61, 
Seats 15 and 16, in the second row on 
this side, brought $56 apiece. 


It was dark when the auction ceased. | 
This auction was attended by an un- | 
usual number of buyers, @ number of | 


whom were evidently strangers to the 
sale and its customs. 
agents were quoted as saying that the 
loss of the premium in coming years 
'on Symphony seats would force the 
| management back into auctioneering, 
but that is. unlikely, 


Symphony Auction Sale 
f est $ t 2 26 ig 


The Sale Commencing 


manent Patrons 
Will Sit in Years to Come 


Some ticket” 


omorrow 
Morning in Symphony Hall to 
Be Last Auction Sale in His- 
tory of Boston Orchestra—To 
Determine Largely Where Per- 
of Concerts 


the four auction sales to be held this 
week the most important to the patrons 
in the history of the orchestra, for they 
will determine, to a very large extent, 
where the regular subscribers will sit 
at the concerts in future years. 

In working out a preliminary plan 
for subscription, Mr. Ellis decided that 
the fairest way in which to allot seats 
at the beginning of a subscription— 
which would be a permanent affair— 
will be to allow the owners of tne seats 
bought at the coming auction sales to 
retain those seats for 1916-1917 and for 
as many years after as they wish to do 
so. The plan is that after the season 
has been well started, the owners of 
seats for both series of concerts will 
be given an opportunity to register 
their names, addresses, and the seats 
they oacupy, so that wnen notice of 
subscription for the following season is 
sent out next spring it will be taken 


‘for granted that the owners of seats 


will retain their seats unless they 
notify the management to the contrary. 

To put it in another way, Mrs. ee py 
will buy tomorrow M 25-26. Later in the 
season she will be requested to register 
her name and address and the seats 
she owns, and in the spring sne will be 
notified that she has the privilege of 
renewing her subscription for tiiose 
seats, and unless she fails to renew 
before a given date or notifies the man- 
agement she doesn’t Care for them, the 
seats are hers for the following year. 
This is tne plan followed by the or- 
chestra with such success in New York 
and the other cities it visits, and it is 
also the plan that is used at the Met- 
PORQHIAN Opera House. 


| $18 Seats for Friday Tomorrow 


| The auction sales will be four in 


number, occupying the greater part of 
four days. ‘Tomorrow — (Monday) the 
$18 seats for the Friday afternoon con- 
certs will be sold... These comprise all 


‘¥ Richard Strauss’ tone poem, 


F French in 


Sere. See, One Oia’ 

epee at sas tne he rows, and 
seats in the first balcony ex-> 

cept the ‘last five rows. The final sale 
will be Friday, Oct, 1; when the $10 
seats for the Saturday evening concerts 
will be put up for sale. These com- 
prize the last nine rows on ,the floor, 
the last five rows in the first baleony, 
and the entire second balcony. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this year, 
beyond ail other years, it will be to the 
‘advantage of patrons to attend the 
Beane in person and bid in their 
a seats, as in that way only are they 


certain of getting the seats they de- 
J sire. . 


First Two Programmes 


‘ Dr. Muck has announced the first two 


programmes. At neither does a soloist 
‘appear. The first programme will com- 


~ prise Beethoven’s A-major Symphony 


No 7; Brahms’ ‘Tragic Overture’’; 
| “Death 
and Transfiguration,’’ and Liszt’s sym- 
phonic poem, ‘Les Preludes.”’ 

The second programme, which will be 
played Oct, 22 and 2 is decidedly 
complexion, contains the 
first novelty of the season. This is a 


‘symphony in E-flat major by Georges 


4Enesco, the Roumanian violinist and 


composer, some of whose music has 
been heard here in the past; the fascin- 
|}ating suite of Ravel, “Ma Mere l’Oye,” 


(| which had such success two years ago; 


Charles Martin lLoeffler’s ‘‘The Death 
of Tintagiles’’ and Dvorak’s overture, 
‘‘Husitska.”’ 


Yt ast Auction Sale T° auction 


it gales of. season 
of Symphony tickets, which be- 
Tickets 


gin at Symphony 
+ Hall tomorrow morning, will be the 
last sales of their kind for a concert 
season by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, for, beginning with the season 
} of 1916-1917, the season tickets for the 
| Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
 eoncerts will be sold by subscription at 
fixed prices. The immediate result of | 
this announcement has been to make 
the four auction sales this week the 


the seats on the floor, excepting the last; most important to the patrons in the 


nine rows and ali the seats in the first 
balcony, except the last five rows. 
The ultimate cost of these seats will 
be the premium bid, added to the otr- 
iginal upset price of $18. 
morning, beginning at 10 o’clock, the 
$10 seats for the Friday afternoon con- 
certs ‘will bé sold, comprising the iast 
nine rows on the floor and the last five 
rows in the first balcony. As has been 
the custom for so many years, the sec- 
ond balcony for the Friday afternoon 


history of. the orchestra. | 
In working out a preliminary plan tia 


i subscription, Mr Hllis decided that the 
Tuesday | fairest way in which to allot seats at 


the beginning of a subscription—which 


woyld be a permanent affair—will be to 
‘allow the owners of the seats bought at 
the COnng auetion sales to retain 
those seats for 1916-1917, and for as many 
| years after as they wish to do so. 

After the season has been well started, 
the owners of seats for both series of 


eoncerts is get aside for ‘“rush’’ seats, gency Pb be given i opportunity fo 
n th ay of the concert register eir names, addresses an 

a. Be. RO OF if seats they pene Ba so that when notice 

—of subscription for the following season 

ig sent out it will be taken for granted 


for music than the season which saw 
the dissolution of the Boston Opera Charles A. Ellis’ announcement that. 
[Company and small returns for any |the auction sales of seats for the Bos- | _at 2% cents each. 
, but a few very guccessful artists. Kure |ton Sympnony season which begin to- There wilt be no 
thermore, there is the consolation of |morrow morning in Symphony Hall will but Thursday the $i8 seats for the Sat- that the owners of seats will retain their 
} which the disappointed buyer for-the ‘will be the last sales of their kind, and urday evening concerts wili be .auCc- geats unless they notify the manager 
| Friday. afternoon concerts usually ‘that beginning with the season of 1916- | ‘tioned. These are the same ag for Fri- ment to the contrary. 


gale on W ednesday, 
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‘Sales Close Today When $10 


Leeeday. After a lively contest a special 
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concerts wil 


PAY $62 FOR $18 SEATS 


3W8 in row M, for a total price of $248. 


‘owt me “the receieere arom Se 
of, tickets for the 5S ny Cor 

certs have been tabulated, it is s00 

to know that the number of purchaser 
and the sum total of the prices that the 
paid exceed those of any recent year 1. 


the course of the auctions. Of course the 
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bid added to the or 


y of . on aed a 
day morning the $10 seats for the 
ater oon concerts will ‘be of- 
comprising the last nine rows on 
the floor and the last five rows in the 
first balcony. As has-been the custom 
| ars, the second [mgr on 

t oon concerts 158 
neo to be sold bi the 
of the concert at 25 cents each. 
no sale on Wednesday, 
Tere bg ali 8 seats for the Satur- 
concerts will be cea fpr 
At the final sale Friday morning, Oct 1, 
for the Saturday evening 
eS er abo be offered. These include 
the last nine rows on the floor, the last 
five rows in = first balcony and the en- 
{re second balcony. | . \ 
wthe first doncert will be ‘given, Fr iday 
afternoon, Oct 15. The first “program 
will comprise Beethoven's Seventh Sym- | 
Hony, ira gic Overture,” Brahms; | 
ichard Strauss’ tone poem, Death and | 
Transfiguration,” and Liszts Les Pre- | 
8.” | ie 
the second program, Oct 22 and 23, | 
contains the first noyelty of the season, 
a symphony in E-flat major, by Georges | 
Bnesco, the Rumanian v olinist. Other 
numbers will be Ravel's suite, ‘Ma. | 
Mere l'Oye”’; Loeffler’s “The Death of 
Tintagiles,”’ and Dvyorak’s overture, 
“Tlusitska.”’ 
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may henceforth retain their 
season to season by 
contributed to these large returns, 
the fact, nevertheless, remains that 
day evenin for many an autumn have 
by their 
afternuon 


interest 
the 


clearly to their 
The audiences for 


the audiences of Saturday 
come nearer to doing 
a winter past. At 


for 
apparently, 


so than 
last, 


among those that 
pleasure they yield 
auditors, especially in the younger 
ation, the future of them depends. Finally, 
too, the most sceptical and mistrustful 
seem at last persuaded that a very re- 
markable and catholic-minded conductor 
dwells and works among us in Dr. Muck. 
Above all, now that the Symphony Or- 

chestra has become a kind of national 
| orchestra—a glorified institution as it were 
—eagerly sought and heard from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, it would have been 
a sorry paradox had its public at home 
begun to diminish either in numbers of 
in zest. A few vears ago there were not 
unreasonable forebodings on this. score, 
though the causes of a certain indiffererce 
were not easy to discover. Now, all ap- 
prehension and all ground for it have 


| vanished. Jranra, Oc. S. ward ; 


SYMPHONY SALE. 
OES ON TODAY 


are discovering what 


AT SYMPHONY AUCTION 


Gh 45, Tickets Are Sold. 
Sensational prices were paid as pre- 

miums for $18 seats for the Symphony 

concerts which were sold at auction yes- 


agent purchased four seats, 15 16, 17 and 


The highest premium paid was $45 for) 
seats 18 and 19 in row N. 

The sale opened at 10 o’clock and 400 
were present. The bidding started as 
low as $5 and end seats in the first eight 


rows went for $6.60. The centre aisle 
seats in these rows brought in premiums 
ranging from $12 to $17.60. In the centre | 
rows, I, J and K, the prices were a | 
trifle higher. | 
Fancy prices were paid for seats in | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


rows K, L,.M, N, O, P and Q. End seats 
went for $12 to $20, and the centre seats 
brought in premiums of $25 to $45. The 
highest price paid for seats in row K 
oe $28. Seats 15, 16 and 17 in row L, 


ing Concerts to Be 


Auctioned. 
lier aba SA tL> vo /el ¥ 


The auction sale-of séason — for | 
the Symphony concerts will be resumed 


were sold on bids of $38, and seat 19; 
in row O went for $40. Seats 18 tind 19 
in. row P, which brought premiums of 
$139 each last year went for $43, and 
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new arrangement under which the buyer: 
seats from 
annual subscription 
but 
not 
prospective 
listeners been so numerous or testified so 

works. 
concerts 
almost invariably fill the hall; this season 
evenings will 
many 
the 
public of the concerts has begun to widen 


and upon these new 
gener- 


| | 
$18 Seats for Saturday Even- : 


seat 20 Jn the same row, for which a; 


this morning in Symphony Hall at 10 


high price was paid last year, went for| o'clock. Today will be sold the $18 
'$26. The sale, on the whole, was con- | 'seats for the 24 Saturday evening con- | 
sidered somewhat better than last year. | ‘certs. These comprise the entire floor, 


‘The last of the auction sales begin at | ,, 
7. o'clock today, when the $10 seats will } | with the exception of the last nine rows 


be sold. };under the first balcony and the entire 


first balcony, except the last five rows 
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SYMPHONY SALE TODAY, _ 
aia Auction of ay foe rel 
Season’s Concerts Will 


10 O’Clock. 


The first auction sale of season tickets 
for the Symphony concerts the coming 
season begins at Symphony Hall at 10 
o’clock this morning. The importance 


Begin at 


of this sale to those who are accus- | 
tomed to go to the Friday afternoon | 


concerts of the orchestra cannot be ex- 
aggerated, for it will 
very large extent the seats the regular 


patrons of the concerts will have next 
season, 1916-1917. 


As already announced, this will be the 
last year in which the seats for the 


Sympheny concerts are sold by auction, } 


for next season they will be sold by sub- 
scription Only at a fixed rate, the prices 
varying according to the location. Later 


in the season these prices will be an- | 


nounced. 


Under the plan devised by C. A. Ellis, 
manager of the Symphony Orchestra, 
owners of seats: this year will have an 
option to retain them next year. To- 


| ward the end of the year they will have 


the opportunity to register in the office 


of Symphony Hall for the seats they | 


own, and in the Spring, when subscrip- 
tions are called for, it will be their priv- 
ilege to retain those seats without any 
dispute. For this reason, this 


should bid on their own seats. 

The seats sold today are the $18 seats 
for 24 Friday afternoon concerts. These 
comprise the entire floor except the 
last nine rows and the entire first bal- 
cony except the last five rows: The 
second balcony will be held out for 


t van be bought) 


determine to as 


his year. 
more than ever, it is desirable that they | 


r 5 sa, ha 
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IN FINAL AUCTION 
AT SYMPHONY 
nrwwkas Sil? 7/6 


Patrons of the Symphony concerts 
and representatives of the ticket agencies 


: ‘bid off about 600 seats for the Friday 


‘afternoon public rehearsals this morning 
lat Symphony hall at premiums that 
‘far exceeded those of lastcyear and that: 
probably averaged higher than on any | 
vear. The premiums paid were 
* the end locations on the floor, 
lof well as for the center 
| locations. : 
‘went at comparatively low prices, as! 
low as $15 being paid for a place under! 
ithe baleony. But as soon as the front | 
| rows were auctioned off, the premiums | 
‘began to rise and they kept high through: 
out the entire morning, running from $40 
‘to $60. 
| There was less difference this year 
‘than formerly between the extreme bids 
‘andthe regular ones. One hidder gave 
| ¢375 for three seats in the center at row 
the places being on the aisle. 
Seats next to these went for $43 and $46. 
Seats on the aisle in row N brought #80 
The demand for aisle locations 
and in many cases 
| agents or others mace their purchases im 
blocks of four in such a way as to take) 
‘the pairs of end seats of an aisle. | 
The higher prices are due to the ats 
1} nouncement by the managers that 
| purchasers at this year’s sale will be 
subscribing in suc» 
same seats without 


K, two of 


‘and $99. 
|'was decidedly strong, 


| made 

} given the option of 
‘ceeding years to the 
i having to pay a premium. 
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iSYMPHONY TICKET 
SALE CONCLUDED 


MAreavrtn OL i fis 


At'the last auction sale of ti¢kets for 
Fass 

ithe Symphony concerts, held this morn- 

jing, at Symp,nony hall, premiums ran 


from S&S) to S20), the seats being taken | 


‘largely by individual bidders. 


Repre-. 
rush seats to be sold on the days of me | 


concerts for 25 cents each. contatives eo ticket agencies, how- | 
There will be an intermission of one \catamchle ae ee 4 °'] 

hour for luncheon when the broad jever, were present and bought many ot 

aisle, Row X, is reached. This usually | | 

names eet 6’clock. The balcony isjthe better 

usually reached about 3 o’clock. . . 1} 

the right side is sold; then the left tb dg Or the premiunlts were in the neighbor- | 

then the center. | a | 
hood ot #9. 


oe 


large number 


locations. <A 





Rey Vas Pn buyers ‘who waited until today, | 
'when the. starting price was $10, paid. 
‘more for seats far back in the hall than. 
‘they would have had to pay yesterday, | 
when the starting price was $18, for| 
seats nearer the front. lor premiums 
ai the end of the $18 sale were dis- 
proportionately low to premiums at the | 
opening today. | 

Many maximum blocks of four seats 
were taken. 


A representative of a girls’ 
school was among the important buyers. 
front seats in the second balcony were. 


in demand, especially in the middle of | 


the back section of that balconv. 
INNOVATIONS IN THE SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS S eft . (8/8 
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“Public Rehearsals” Renamed at Saat: 
and No More Auctions of Tickets After 
the Current Season—The Wisdom of the 
Change—Plans for the Worcester Fes- 
tival—Considering Mr. Toscanini’s Re- 


Dnaw- 


turn—Autumn Opera 


——— ee 


HOSE that closely scanned the an- 

nouncement of the Symphony Con- 

certs for the impending season, 

printed in the newspapers of last 
Saturday, remarked a sensible change in 
the wording. For thirty .ears it had been 
the absurd custom to designate the con- 
certs of Friday afternoons as ‘public re- 
hearsals.” Now, at last, they stood in the 
advertisements for what they really are 
and have long been—“afternoon concerts,” 
It is doubtful whether they ever were “re- 
hearsals” in exact application of the word; 
and certainly they have not been such in 
any appreciable sense since tne first years 
of Mr. Gericke’s first term with the or- 
chestra in the distant eighties. For the 
whole present generation of the Symphony 
Concerts—conductor, band, ‘assisting art- 
ists’ and audiences—the concert of Friday 
afternoon has been no less 4 concert than 
that of the following Saturday evening and 
as worthy of their mutual pains. In fact, 
the. public, though for reasons not always 
related to musical achievement and 
pleasure, has preferred the afternoon to 
the evening series. To call the concerts of 
Friday “public rehearsals” was mere tradi- 
tion in silly variance with actual fact. 
Years since the new conditions invited the 
new name. 

All. this was relatively trifling—if any 
matter is trifling that has to do with 580 
“minutely organized an undertaking as the 
Symphony Concerts—but now on the heels 
‘of one happy break with outworn custom 
comes another of more moment. By an- 
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‘graph 
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vor the Symphony Concerts will be spld at 
auction for the last times when thely re 
so distributed a fortnight herice. FBpezin- 
ning with the concerts of 1916-19179, the 
holders of places may retain them | *Xrom 
season to season by a mere renev al of 
their subscriptions in the spring qr the 
autumn. These subscriptions will be} made 
at fixed prices—presumably to bq@ an- 
nounced next spring—and seats not /SO Te- 
tained will be similarly sold at tha box- 
office. That is to Say, seats bought * the 
approaching auctions may be hel in. 
definitely by the occupants under an easy 
annual routine, while in the future new- 
comers to the concerts. will seek the box- 
office and not the auditorium, made for 
four summer days an auction-room. The 
management of the orchestra so Sells ‘he 
seats for the concertsin New York and in the 


* other cities to which the band pays reéfu- 


lar visits. Every orchestra in the United 
States and in Europe, too, so arranges ie 
distribution of places. 

If there were ever conditions in Bos- 
ton to justify the ancient procedure, they 
have long since passed. Perhaps, years 
ago, the auctions stimulated interest in 
the concerts, reassembled the smaller 
and mutually acquainted public of the 
eighties and the early nineties and in- 
creased the revenues of the orchestra. 
tradually, however, Symphony Hall on 
three or four days of each September 
became ai kind of ticket-brokers’ e€xX- 
chunge where these agents filled the 
orders placed with them and made their 
own purchases. Now and then, a duel 
between two of them for seats that thelr 
respective clients especially desired en- 
livened dull routine and provided a para~- 
for the newspapers. Once and 


again, “outsiders” bid for seats that 


they wished—-timid amateurs hovering — 
professional! | 


on the outskirts of the 
ranks. The public of the concerts mu'- 
mured over the cost and other inciden: 
tal conditions of this annual proceduré 
and the unfortunate under it bewailed 
the occasional loss of places they had 
long occupied and cherished. The mant- 
agement, in turn, found it more and 
more burdensome and these many years 


nobody but the ticket-brokers has had 4 | 


good word for the auctions. 


inertia and the time and pains necessary | 


to the arrangement of a schedule of fixed 
prices have maintained them. At jast 
teen: end is at hand and the seats for 
Symphony Concerts will be sold like the 
seats for any similar series the world 
over. But, how the public of Symphony 
Hall will buzz with comment when those 
same fixed prices are announced nex' 
spring! Meanwhile, in the midst of thes® 
breaks with outworn routine, the modest 
hope once more rekindles that the Sym- 
phony Concerts in the evening may 
sooner or later begin at the normal hour 
of 8.15 and-not at the eight of the ways 
of a Boston long since vanished. ; 
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high prices. 
for a pair, 
one person 
cupied by another, 


; ; y of seats ally | 
4 wants the 8 
SALES PASSING the season previous and bids them UP» | 


This Year Last of the 


CGumbersome Plan. 


Seats Wil! Hereafter Be Sold at a 
Fixed Schedule of Prices. | 


if fe le Ye eg / / is 

It will come as a surprise to the 
Boston patrons of the Symphony Or- 
chestra that the management is con- 


templating for next year, the season of 
1916-1917, a radical change in the 


method of disposing of season tickets F of taking these seats for 


for the public rehearsals and concerts. 
Cc, A. Ellis, manager of the orchestra, 


announced yesterday that he had prac- — they wish 


tically decided to abandon after this 
year the selling of tickets by auction, 
and to substitue a subscription at fixed 


prices varying according to the loca- a 


tion, both for the Friday afternoon 
rehearsals and the Saturday evening 
concerts. 


This plan would permit subscribers ' 


to retain the same tickets from year 


to year and, naturally, will mean that | 


purchasers of tickets at this year’s 
auction sales which begin Sept 27, 
will have on option for 1916-1917 on 
the seats then secured, 

“We have been trying for several 
years,”’ said Mr Ellis, ‘‘to work out @ 
plan to get rid of the cumbersome and 
inconvenient auction sales which suit 
nobody. The auction sales are an out- 


growth of peculiar conditions that ex-/| 
No other | 
orchestra in the country sells its season) 
tickets by auction, and we do not do 80) 


isted in Boston 30 years ago. 


in any other city but Boston. 

“Our subscriptions in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Brooklyn and 
price. 
from season 
wish, merely by filling in.a card of re- 
newal. In New York, for example, 
where we give two series of five con- 
certs, every seat in Carnegie Hall is sold 
for both series and not more than 100 
seats out of 2600 in each series change 
hands from season to season. The Met- 
ropolitan Opera House handles its huge 
subscription in the same fashion and 
seats there become almost a family pos- 
session, patrons renewing their gub- 
scription for the same seats year after 


year. 
“Flere, on the contrary, with auction 
gales our patrons never know from year 


—_in their seats 


\ price subscription, 


Providence are at a fixed | 
Subscribers retain their seats. 
to séason as long as they. 


‘the other defending them. | 
“Under the new plan, if we put it | 
through, as we probably shall, patrons, 
will no longer have the just complaint 
that they are paying 320 to $60 more for 
their seats than their neighbors, which. 
is now not at all uncommon. 
‘Moreover, in the early days the auc- 


“tion sales had a distinction which they 


have lost. The vast, majority of patrons 


-“ used to attend the auctions personally 


bid on their seats. The sales were 
only amusing, but had a certain 
~social value. Now that is all changed. 
The result is that the majority of the 

atrons have commission brokers to bid 
and the sales are almost 
in the hands of a dozen or less agents. 
“Tn working out a plan for a fixed 
we have decided that 
the fairest way will be to allow the 
holders of seats for the coming season 
of 1915-1916, nougee at the auction sales 
at the end of this month, the privilege 


and 
not 


the following 
year. In other words, purchasers of 
seats for the coming season will have 
an option on them tor as many years as 
to attend the symphony con- 


cers. 

“The details of the plan have not yet 
been fully worked out to our satisfac- 
tion. Unexpected obstructions may pre- 
vent our putting the plan through, but 
| it is fairly certain that we shall have no 
more auction sales after this year. 

“Ts gecure the benefit of this plan, 
names and addresses of purchasers of 
seats will be recorded at the time of the 
auction sales in Symphony Hall.’’ 


Toast Auction 
Of Tickets at 
the Symphony 


Fixed Price Method of Selling 
Seats to Be Started 
b. Next Lepr is 
Boston patrons of the Symphony 
Orchestra will be agreeably surprised 
to learn that the old system of selling 
of tickets by auction is to be done 
away with and that for next year, the 
season of 1916-17, a radical change in 
the method of disposing of season 
tickets for the public rehearsals and 
the concerts will be adopted. C. A. 
Ellis, manager of the orchestra, ane 
nounced yesterday that he had prac- 
tically decided to substitute for that 
method a subscription at fixed prices 
varying according to location, both 
for the Friday. afternoon rehearsals 
and the Saturday evening concerts, 
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years,” said Mr. Hillis yes y P y | notifying us of their intention to renew 
for a coming, year. In New York, for 
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get rid of the cumbersome and incon- | this fall, according to an announcement | Ph 

venient auction sales which, suit no- | of C. A. Ellis, the manager. Tickets will ; Pal f 
tody, and we think we should be able | be sold at a flat rate under the projected ’ ‘ 

to put the new method into force a 
year from this fall. The auction sales 
| Eye bgpatiiabey hay Pte ng ger tions indefinitely from year to year. 
ago. They served their purpose, but Making a statement on the subject, 
now they are outworn and trouble- | Mr. Ellis declares that the present ; : 
some to everybody and altogether un- | method of sale has served its purpose q Y ear 


work out a plan by which we could |to be sold at auction for the last time 
example, where we give two series of 


'¢, | five concerts each, and every seat in 
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. ‘ “The Metropolitan Opera Huse | 
rices ter his handies its huge subscription in the 
same fashion and seats there become 
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patrons renewing their subscription for 
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gatisfactory. No other orchestra in |and is not a genuine auction any longer, the same seats year after year. f 
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the country sells its season tickets bY | for purchasers do not attend the sale in | jon the gta ik nda? auction sales our 
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Metnter the new plan, ‘¢ we put it through ticket agents. “No other orches | q C. A. Ellis, manager of the Boston | seats or how much they will have two 


bi -, \tra in the country,” the manager con- : H\Svmphony Orchestra, yesterday an- | Pay ‘or them. The explanation of -eane 
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Mr. Ellis, “natrons have only to an- tinues, sells its season tickets by auc- 4 nounced that he had practically de- 0! the abnormally high prices brought 


; Bt oS ee, | : ; about by auctions for a pair of seats 
noufice their intention of renewing | tion, and we do not do so in any other : cided to abandon after this year the 


wate is usually that one person wants the 
their subscription before a given date, city but Boston. Our subscriptions 1 


} é selling of tickets by auction, « > | seats occupied by another the séason 
send their check, and that is all there |New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 8 J , and t previous and bids them up, the other 
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, accordin to an a) citals, Mr. Caland the moderns will be: duly | i 


aie yerterday by © on. 4) Park Ridge, Il sented. Of Brahms, Dr. Mfuck is 
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‘prices, subscription. nother novelty is a symphony 
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SHASON 1915--16. 


ROSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


I. CONCERT. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, AT 8 PM. 


Programme. 


SYMPHONY in A major No. 7, Op. 92 


I‘ Poco Sostenuto; Vivace. 


II. Allegretto. 
IlI. Presto: Presto meno assai. 


IV. Allegro con brio. 


BEETHOVEN, 


BRAHMS, “TRAGIC” OVERTURE, op. 81 


TONE POEM “Tod und Verklarung”’ (“Death and 


STRAUSS, , 
Transfiguration’’), Op. 24 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 3, ° Les Préludes”’ 
(after Lamartine) 





__. Subscription. 
44 er ao. _ 
The Boston Symphony Orches‘ra will 


not sell tickets for’ its concerts and 


public rehearsals at auction after this 
season, according to an announcement 
made yesterday by C. A, Ellis, manager 
of the organization. Beginning next 
fall, it is planned to sell seats at fixed 
prices, by subscription. Persons de- 
Siring to retain the same seats from 
year to year may do so by informing 
the management at the end of eacn 
| $@ason. 

| The adoption of the new plan means 
‘that the auction this year may deter- 
mine the holding of a seat for years 
‘to come. The purchaser of a seat at 
the auctions that begin Sept. 27 will 
have an aption.on the same sitting for 
the following season, and may renew 
it indefinitely. Under this plan seats 
may become almost a family posses- 
sion, as at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. The fixed rate 
‘Subscription has been adopted by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for its 
concerts in New York, Washington, 


‘Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Providence and | 


Baltimore. 


| Manager Ellis describes the new are 
| 28 an attempt to ‘yet rid of cumber-| 
some and inconvenient methods that. 
| suit nobody.’’ He described the auc-. 


tions as the outgrowth of peculiar con- 
ditions that existed in Boston 30 years 
ago, but says they have served their 
purpose and are now outworn. ‘‘They 
have lost the distinction that they had 
in the early days,’’ he asserts. ‘The 
vast majority of the patrons used to 
attend the auctions personally and bid 
on their seats. The sales were amus- 
All that 
is chanhged. Patrons commission brokers 
to bid on their seats and the sales are 
almost in the hands of a dozen or less 
agents.’’ 

Under the new plan the importance 
of agents will decrease. Patrons will 
be permitted to take up their options 
on their seats before a given date, send 
their check, and that will end the 
transaction. Seat holders will no longer 
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SYMPHONY in A major No. 7, Op. 92 


I’ Poco Sostenuto; Vivace. 


II. Allegretto. 
III. Presto: Presto meno assal. 


IV. Allegro con brio. 


“TRAGIC” OVERTURE, op. 81 


TONE POEM “Tod und Verklarung”’ (‘‘Death and 
Transfiguration’’), op. 24 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 3, “Tes Préludes”’ 
(after Lamartine) 
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The Orchestra Again in All Its Virtues 

| —Dr. Muck’s Familiar Command of His 
Instrument and His Music—The Con- 
trasts of Brahms’s “Tragic Overture,” 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration” 
and Liszt’s “Preludes” 


os - 


ORE than usually, the Sym- 

phony Concerts seemed, yester- 

day afternoon, to begin where 

they ended last spring and five 
days, instead of five months, might have 
separated the last concert of the thirty- 
fourth year of the orchestra from the 
first of the thirty-fifth. Not only the 
hall, cleared at last of the intruding 
movies, but the band itself kept a famil- 
iar aspect, since, this autumn, changes 
in versonnel have been few. A young 
Parisian, Mr. de Mailly, of proved skill 
anc sensibility with his instrument has 
joined Mr. Maquarre and Mr. Brooke for 
the flutes; a new Italian trumpeter, Mr. 
Nappi, sits with the brass choir; one 
more Fiedler has taken his place among 
the violins; and the fourth and the final 
newcomer to the orchestra, Mr. Gardner, 
smites what the books call ‘‘the instru- 
ments of percussion.” Four new faces 
and figures do not much change the 
Semblance of a hundred and to the eye, 
as to th ear, the orchestra seemed the 
band of last year. 

As unchanged is the conductor, even if 
the gray is a little thicker and clearer in 
the locks above his temples. Undiminished 
Dr. Muck keeps his elastic alertness of 

; Blance and bearing, his freedom from all 
pose or display, his sincere absorption in 
the work in hand. Not a whit is he less 
master of himse!f, the music, the orchestrua 

; amd the audience. The sway of his per- 
sonality still holds over his forces and his 
hearers, because he has never obtruded or 
cheapened it and because out of it flowers 
the achievement that has raised the orches- 
tra to new pitches of perfection and that 
has given the audiences a pleasure that the 
Symphony Concerts have never before 
yielded. His public has known him in his 
work only; in it he has expressed himself: 
there is no other way for a man of his 
finely tempered mind and spirit. 

Unaltered also was the mood of the 
audience toward the conductor and the 
band. The applause that welcomed Dr. 
Muck was as general, hearty and sincere 
as that which farewelled him last May 
Twice and thrice the audience stayed him 
when he would set to his :nusic, and it re- 


| 


newed its clapping as often as there was 
pause in the programme. The plaudits 
rose loudest and longest wher, at the end 
of Beethoven’s seventh symphony, he had 
twice acknowledged them for himself and 
_then shifted them with his nabitual gesture 
to his men standing in a great circle above 
and around him. At a hint from the con- 
ductor, they might have enjoyed a like re- 
ward for a performance of Strauss’s tone- 
poem, “Death and Transfiguration.” that 
probably no orchestra in the world hain 
match; but he was more eager to go for- 
ward with a long programme. As for the 
audience, it kept its familiar aspect and 
habits~-like belated arrival for a few and 
early departure for many—but now late- 
comers may enter the parquet only by the 
central doors. Moreover, it is a redis- 
tributed audience, so to say; since the Pao 
competition of the recent auctions has 


shifted not a few from th 
: e 1» aie 
long occupied. places that they 


-_—- 
_—— 


So received, from end to end of the con- 
cert, conductor and _ orchestra eubatied 
themselves, The tone of the band in the 
mass or in the separate choirs kept the 
familiar richness of body, fineness of text- 
ure and varied lustre of color. It Roy Ae 
in magnificent sonorities through the up- 
swelling periods of the end of scan 
tone-poem; or it was feathery swift, light 
and flashing in the Scherzo of Beethoven’s 
symphony. It expanded in thrilling breadt! 
Ol phrase in the hymn-like Trio that inter. 
rupts that Scherzo; and it concentrated the 
beauty and the passion of sustained song 
that tills not a few of the middle passages 
In Liszt’s ‘‘Preludes.’’ Fluid and shimmer- 
ing as of old, the wood-winds spun Beet- 
hoven’s gleaming arabesques above th: 
shadowed and vibrant voices of the strings: 
or penetrating and piteous, sang the song 
of youth in the ears of Strauss’s sick man. 
The full-voiced brass made magniloquent 
the pompous close of Liszt’s) symphonic 
poem. The heavier instruments rained 
their strokes of Fate into Brahms’s “Tragic 
Overture’; and the trumpets pealed perons 
the sombre and slow-paced mass of the 
strings—the Same strings that had glinted 
and leapt through many a measure of 
Beethoven’s symphony. The ardent aad 


elastic rhythmic verve or the grave rhyth- 
mic march of the orchestra equally stirred 


the ear. Beside the smooth 
euphonies and the frank accents of much 
of the symphony, stood the anguished 
phrases and the mysterious underbeats of 
Strauss’s tone-poem. The romantic ardor 
of Liszt and the grave power of Brahms 
lay alike within the speech of the orches- 
tra. The moulding and the coloring of 
every phrase were as though each man 
were a mutually precise and sensitive in- 
strument. The sharp chords, the very drum- 
beats of Beethoven were eloquent: the 
Streaming harmonies of his finale, the tor- 
tured accents of Strauss’s tone-poem were 
as though human, and not instrumental! 
voices bore them. The technical virtues of 


and sunny 


of Brahms’s 0 verture, 


the orchestra have vanished now in the 
results that they achieve. The hearer lis- 
tens to revelation that has mastered both 
puissant and subtle means. 


It is the fine ear and the endless endeavor 


of Dr. Muck that has schooled the band to 


this richness and fineness of tone. From | 
his beat are born this elasticity and energy 
of rhythm. He measures this breadth and 
intensity of phrase; sets this flying pace; 
or marshals and sustains these sweeping 
climaxes. The melting euphonies and the 
pounding blows are the working of his | 
will as the composer prompts it. It is he 
who chooses the phrase that the instru- 
mental voices shall project for the in- 
stant upon the ears and imagination of , 
those that hear; who graduates the subtle 
quickening of pace, the adroit heightening , 
of accent, the exciting ascents and expan- 
sions in which the orchestra seems Now as 
effortless as it is eloquent. His hand, as 
sensitive to the composer’s intent as it is 
upon the uttering voices, enjoins the sus- 
pense that makes the transitions thrilling 
when Beethoven's symphony springs out of 
the hinting motives of the Introduction 
into the full “dance-song’ of the first 
Allegro; modulates the little and animat- - 
ed dialogues between the instruments that 
diversify it; imposes the pace that main- 
tains the contrasts of the slow movement; 
fixes “‘the holds’ that heighten the 
vous excitement of the racing and return- 
ing melodies of the finale. As he designs 
for the orchestra, 50 he details for it. AS 
he releases its power in the tragic stresses 
so he restrains it in 
lest a rhetorically 
seem but turgid 


Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
romantic music shall 
pomps. 

It is the custom to say that in suc" 
music as Strauss’s tone-poem of the sick 
man battling with death from without and 
struggling with memories from within, 


each player in the orchestra must feel and 


convey the imagined scene and circum- 
stance, the current of the emotions, the 
pervading atmosphere, the dramatic intent, 
even as does the divining and the impar-- 
ing actor in a play. If this analogy holds, 


then a conductor, like Dr. Muck, becomes — 
to such a piece as the producer in the 
theatre. It is for him to discover, for 
example, that in the feverish excitemenis 
.of the music lies the ; 
tive power and the least of its hold for 4 
quarter of a century upon imagination and 
emotion. Chromatically tortured tones 
may bear at the hands of Strauss the tor- 
ture of the sick man’s spirit as haunting 
recollection and impénding death alike 
rack it. By so much the tone-poem 18 
no more than delineative music accom- 
plishing what, nowadays, it is easy 19 ex: 
pect of it. 3 
The finer power of the piece lies in its, 
evocation, through sound, of the stillness, ' 
the solitude, the suspense of the sickroom, 


hner- ‘ 


Overture” so that it shall 
fuse and dull. 


least of its delinea- | 7 
clarified 


way for such romantic 


yA 


of the mysterious and insistent presence 
of death, waiting to receive the spirit shat-_ 
tered by these struggles. And the finest 
power of all dwells in the humanity of the 
tone-peem. The vision of vanished youth 
melts the heart in the tones of the oboe; 
the remembered conflict of living and do- 


ing stirs the pulse; death waiting implaca- 


ble heightens the piteousness of all that the 


music would summon. It is on the wings 


of human sympathy that the tonal trans- 
figuration of the end rises. The conduc- 
tor-producer may neighten detail after de- 
tail, as Dr. Muck does; he may mate the 
course of the music as music and the 
course of the delineation a8 closely as 
Strauss has done before him; he may see 
the end from the beginning, and so unfold 
the piece that not a measure, aS Strauss 
designed, shall seem wasted or ill-placed. 
But it will still remain for him to disen- 
gage from it the qualities by which it 
sways those that hear. Because Dr. Muck 
and the orchestra evoke the humanity of 
the music, the mystery that haunts it, the 
sympathy that is born of it, he and it make 


‘the tone-poem sound as it never sounded 
‘before within the walls of Symphony Hall, 


So to discover and reveal what lies at 
the heart of the chosen music and what 
distinguishes and glorifies it is after all the 
ynique quality of Dr. Muck and the orches~ 
tra that he has shaped in his image. It 
is quite possible to play Brahms’s ‘Tragic 
sound dark, dif- 
Yesterday it was indeed @ : 
sombre music; but in the bold and clang~ 
ing beginning it struck an heroic note. 
Soon it spoke nobly and loftily of, struggle 
and of Fate—for Brahms is not minded in | 
these things like the neurotic Slavs. Be- 
fore it ended it had . more than once at- 
tained the grave and deep power that is an | 
attribute of the antique tragedy, the spirit | 
of which Brahms would translate into tones. 
Oftener he ponders rather than speaks out 
in the overture; to make Fate inexorable 
he has made his music hard; but there is no 
mistaking the austere passion of its tumults 
or the gleams across them of a wan peauty,. 

As Dr. Muck both opened and intensified 
Brahms’s overture, as he summoned sym- 
pathy and not spectacle from Strauss’s 
tone-poem, making each music speak a€- ~ 
cording to its own voice and glory, 80 he 
and concentrated Liszt’s ‘“‘Pre- | 
ludes.” The romantic composers and the , 
romantic poets of the forties and the fif- 
ties saw readily vast but vaporous ‘Vis- 
ions. They eultivated grandeur but some- 
times reaped turgidity. There is plentiful 
tonal pomp and rhetoric in ‘Preludes,’ be- 
cause it was the spontaneous way of Liszt 
as man and composer, and the prescribed 
pieces in his time, 
it sound poor of sub- 
pompous eB 
it contains 

expressive 


It is easy to mare 
stance, swollen of manner, 
effect. On the other hand, 
many measures wherein the 





beauty of the music is born of ardent im- |] poser’s intentions, is for bend of arm, 
-agination and invention. Of such is th@ [touch of f 
of finger, set of lip an essure 0 
‘beginning which Dr. Muck touches with #).,ath in ts 100 ; iu - pr ca : “e | 
grave mystery of expanding voice, and of } pigs Y ; , ig or go? Popeyes: the orchestra has never let more light Friday afternoon, would fail in all that 
such is the succeeding songful passage EE BEG. 10-29 as something like into its harmonies, even Mm the days 0! soes to make up rhythmic and many 
that he deepens and glamors with the sus- accurate adjustment and coordination. | he small tone of Gericke, than at this |?) : The Str 
tained richness of the orchestra’s tone. The perfection of that bundle of ex- ‘ the sma rly A eu ft ik 3 ‘ee of Brahms another kind of charm. Pau Strauss 
The rest—largely tumults and pomps—he | cojljencies which the French ti t} concert. The gruil scorns Th MS «Death and Transfiguration” also at @ 
holds to measured eloquence and 10! one ina a bl t | am : Hy bet - : ae had an unwonted persuasion. lhe Lli- eoncert. of some years since had a read- 
“Preludes” has regained its large, clear | ~~ . pr le, the perfection which ‘strumental entanglements o! Strauss got *.), under a baton of indeterminate beat, 
. . is such 2, S , a0 a a . £ tet tN 4 ; ku! 
aid manifold romantic voice. As for the |)! Such a simple matter to the pianist, a freedom unknown before. 'and that reading would not stand for 4 
seventh symphony, the conductor had only The hasten is now at the second | | Keil: Ac Friday 
to add to the radiant or the shadowed _ eek moment against that of Friday as & 


~ee. ASE eee 


~All, was brilliant and clean. ~ Indeed, ‘ back and placed next to the reading of 


such a liielonge study with string quar- 
tet players, and such an impossibility, it 


SUPPasses his contemporaries in precise 
reading of classic and modern scores, anid 
they explain it simply by saying that 


—EE ee 


—~ 
_— 
—— os 
f 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j . ' iy’sa gre . ‘ ‘ ’ r 4 . | . a . a i 
brightened or deepened it. The means, J SONM Where near attained by Isarl taught the subject-matter of the classic)’ OF course the interpretation of music 
| repertory to an inquiring public, master: 
| ‘ 
ee | |. j 
of present-day musical interpretation | Becthoven with all ‘maginable thorough- 
| + d 4] | lold school of writers and has proved WS ybeat ‘s at the end of the stick, if the 
an the 7 hee We oh pe ee, ae . pee ees a : Lays ge 2 - ; : ; , 
| ie findings given, Orchestral play ) lability to illumine the pages th jreadings of the symphonic masters are 
ers everywhere declare that Dr. Muck . iter 
itv. if has been able to get at the un- ) community that does little original in | 
: : , i ~~ Cam | ix lh. si , ; Pig, OP 
paimters im Lone no less successtully than until it becomes actively responsive and 
> : ° . | 
| eo, A | ? ve’ "LY ‘ | . * cd P, } > . » . 44 nme — » ° . . . 
d Ing of Baton Gives Readings | re? thove {} ala Strauss and the short tors and arehitect “. AT the Sie time r is merely one O} curlosity, it, will regard 
First Concert—Long Program ‘values. The structural content of the 
fae a | and tested. emphasizes ail the known ~ 
| progral was rei Wa mati | Ri ae ee ce heat is 
symphony in . Major, op. 92; Brahms, proprawt read ofl vith themati pletely under a conductol whose beat I 
no 1s Written. there Wil be cl long 


beauty of the music the complementary elimax of its history as a ensemble | piece of explanation and analysis, how- 
the methods and the outcome have already | Muck, lew listeners will think of de- | ° oF i tt 
é y s will think of d | by an orchestra ol 35 years existence 
le Bat : the manner in which the conductor man- 
AR as reba nage pee eemaet Vere | ness. Under Dr. Muck it has reasserted ipulates his baton, It is found vitally 
; s , ' " LV Ooags i > ‘ a c r e e + «4 ; } \ oe ? 
K ea nt. <All the necessary comparisons its ability to expound the text ol the If the 
i 
modern program-musi¢ writers. Acquiring strikingly expository, it is because the 
derlying formalities 01 the worn of the 4 given form of art will get into an at- 
' . . ) Veg ‘ 1, sy’ 4) . oS ‘ S } > } \ . : . . ° : _ , a 10 7 . . . - ’ 
Conductor by His Unique Wan- | Other considerations aside, then, the + wot at the same things in the late eight begins to express itself through that art 
~ ™ ones by Brahms and Liszt was remark- 
of Great Expository Value at. : ‘ | | 
‘ust what it began, ,1t searches jnterpretation as the highest attain- 
} 
itery that is hardly to be equaled. But 
t | aE eae) ee 
saragic,” prextbre, op. 81; Strauss, “Death | clearness, indeed; but not always with al the vnoint of the baton. ) | 
and Transfiguration,’ tone poem, op. 24; |e ) eetinet Tha Tera a4 bet on. ee i , Are 
Liszt, ‘Les Préludes,’ symphonic poem, | 7 oe lone) Ol aes oe The pieces that When the history 01 modern conduct 
No. 38. 'suffered least in this respect were doubt- . 1) 


; can almost be sai , vite ill ' ; \Ty eee we Bee 
beauty of the instrument that yesterday . - uid, with an orchesta a, organization. Unde My. Gericke Lt | ever it might stand in other respects. 
been written her. te ef nvine this. ‘for it is } : | . 
Ol] Ss " IE penn aw i? . ne” 
, p ; 11 j Olle ot the facts ng the presentation Ot Mozart. Haydn, is to he referred to something besides 
| its in the attitude of the listeners. 
ave been made, the reports are all in 
, atin on “ : J , 
a large technique and a fuller Sonor- hearers will have them that way. A 
‘ . | af) , cc — ‘} : 7° > > . ‘ 1 sy trary ae 14 ‘ ‘ ( ° . “ . ° ~ 
V 9 oe ae, ees ee 04. iT / a & 4 Ue = ee ues othe conductor, late nineteent 1} cenvcurs nove lists and titude o} CUTIOSITY and will remain there, 
iL , (is at the end ot the baton. : g 
a + ‘ rea " 1" (y ‘ir gQ i <i ; 304 (>) obs Y : T)- ° ° , - . 
erformance of the two long works b\ eenth ana early nine»@Les nih nour SI ulp in its own way. sO long as 1ts attitude 
) ae | ay | institution has remained philosophl-— ¢he declarative and illustrative style of 
| able Friday afternoon for its expository 
| | : out in music thyn4 W LL 1) 1s systematic ment possible. 
eee i; Tour pieces Was presented with a mas- ; ; LE ee wan eae) 
ae ae values ot expression and strikes forth to 11 9 
SYMPHONY HAMLI-—First concert of the | + 5 : 
. 4 My . 7 4 “ 4A iis AS TO Oe c Va il bl }" , cy » & ’ i fe mo - } . yp: + 
\Minete fifth season, Boston Symphony Or- | poetic lues, there might be som end new ones only with the greatest 
chestra, Karl Muck. eonductor: afternoon | complaint Chat there Was a lack, | hie : eat 1Ol 14 works Ow its DUPPOSse COoOul- 
of Oct. 15. The program: Beethoven, seventh ) 
It is all in the end of the stick. The | less the Beethoven and the Liszt works. 


. " ’ > _—_— , 
chapter on the topic of the beat. For the 


. . . ° - ‘ ' , Vy ai ‘ ‘ . , vs ‘ . . ° , " ‘ 
precision of reading which probably more | Happily Ly, Vive k has found he can let ‘A hole style ol perrormMance depends 
his baton rest in a_ portion of the 


scherzo of the seventh symphony and hie 


. ; , l, lp: oY -w ‘ik 1] he focus 
than anything else explains the great where the leader, stick 1 hand, focu 


i : “nose. He may indicate it any- 
acclaim of the concerts given in recent purp' ! : 


‘he has found that his men are aware where from the outer end of the wand 


seasons by the Boston Symphony orches- | of something besides square-cut meas to the inner. tle may evel indicate it 

tra, arises from the conductor's peculiar | Ures in “Les Préludes,” and he lets them back in his elbow or even at his shoul: 5 hout the 
ability to place his beat at the very Fexpress some human feelings here a dey. According to his temperament and { Heard Throug Ou 

point of the baton. Kverybody who pond- | well as their delight in virtuosity. his musical, social, or perhaps athletic Program ) 
ers on the orchestral question grows into The players had a week of preparation ia: ie point on which , g . 
a stronger realization all the time of for their first home concert in a tour to take ee 
how much sound depends on sight :-!of cities of the middle western state: 1 | ale sym- 

how much the ear re e the bas ge SE | Their playing in large concert halls ha: : his meaning. Beethoven ner o Dad sion! ge the Bos- 
those who regard the whole matter of | developed a large tone which 18 beyond | phony was Eiractet e.6 SOP ON | sea ni ait Pay (35th season) 
motion in the orchestra as intrusive and | the magnificence reached even im th of the orchestra by a conductor Whose, ria pit ad Re afternoon in Sym~ 
disturbing, and Wagner himself was one |time of Max Fiedler. And yet no in- | heat was not definitely localized at any | ea wt Dr. racic was heartily 
of these, have at least an intellectual strumental department is forced unduly, | f the right arm or the baton, and}. aed when he came on the stage. 
interest in it. The only way the music The playing of the brasses, though alto- | porn. oF be ‘yal : I cht ae as follows: . 
ean come forth to represent the eom-|gether too loud at times for Symphony) | that reading, if 1 could be broug#t\| ne program was 4S 10 8. 


f 
training, he will vary t} 


his players are to fix their eyes 





Wo. T......00.,..... Beethoven ‘a title. page of the prograin book: 

' ‘erturé. . 6... | .Brahms |! with music stron ith | 
meee ONCELRTO. + jules & I come, with my cur- 
‘aore enh 2h accede ria | nets and my drums, | = 
cys a8 40 4.9. 6 : I play not marches for accepted victors 
my only, I play marches.for conquer’d 
and slain persons. 


'I beat and pound for the dead, 
I blow through my embouchures’ my lovd- 
est and gayest for them. ©. 


phony concerts to unite in a vein that 

was almost apologetic: ‘“‘The orchestra 

py been dispersed during the pr peer 
is natural that with little rehearsal || yi... i4 inose who h sath as 

there should have been occasional]: ang to those whose war vensuid ie in the 

roughness in the performance,” etc., etc. || sea!’ 

- However just or unjust such criticism And o Votan themselves who sank in the 

was in the past, it would be most un- }| eA: i eae 

fair if stated with reference to the con- || “"% ‘2 3!) Hyp cane tnuc an Pat sat natenaha 

cert of yesterday. Immediately after;) And the numberless unknown heroes equal 

the close of last season, the orchestra || to the greatest heroes known! 

made its remarkable trip to San Fran- | The program of the concerts next 

cisco, where it triumphed gloriously. |}; weck will. be as follows: Enesco, sym- 

Last Sunday it returned from another i' phony in EB flat major (first. time here); 

western trip for which it had diligently | Ravel, ‘‘Ma Mere l’Oye’’; Loeffler, ‘‘The 

rehearsed. The performance yesterday | Death of Tintagiles’’; Dvorak, overture 

Was brilliant; brilliant even for these | “‘Tiusitska.’’ 

accomplished players. It is not neces- |! 


Sary to attribute the result wholly to 
the work already done outside the city. OPENING CONCERT 
Dr. Muck has now an instrument that | 


responds to his wishes as an interpreter | 


whenever and wherever there is need. | | 
Nor can it be said that the works per- | | 
formed were so familiar that the or- | | 


chestra could not possibly be ineffective, | 
much less go astray; for that which was | 


| 
familiar was so clothed with eloquence , SYMPHONY SEASON | 


that it seemed new. | 
~The Allegretto of the symphony was} HAS NOW BEGUN | 
Odr, Oek.t6 his 


never so profoundly emotional; the finale 
Public Turns From Small Scores 


never so riotous and mad in exultation. | 
So. too, the compositions that followed 


were glorified in expression. The over- | 


gonal and morbid, but heroic and uni- 
Versal. Strauss’s tone-poem was the 


to Big, From Home Runs 


more terrible in its portrayal of death 
Btrugeles; nobler and grander in the 


ture was the voice of sadness, not per- | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
to Chromatic | 
thought of the final release, of the, : | 
Sanctity that death gives even to the | By LOUIS C. ELSON | 
‘peor and the scoundrel; of the over- THE PROGRAMME. | 
Powering majesty of the inevitable and | Beethoven. Seventh Symphony. | 
great transformation. For once Liszt’s|} Brahms. Tragic Overture. | 
Preludes’ was freed from what might Strauss. Death and Transfiguration. Sym- | 
@asily characterized as dross and}j Phonic Poem, | 

‘ e ned as novel in form and surprising Liszt. Les Preludes. Symphonic Poem. ! 

im its varied expressiveness as it did! | 
the startled hearers of 60 years ago. 
_) would he easy to speak of this or 
mat virtuoso in the orchestra: to dwell 


The orchestral season has begun, 
the baseball season has ended, and the 


‘bon Mr. Longy’s tone, skill and musical | PUblic turns from the bat to the bat- 


aste; to eulogize Messrs. Witek, Ma- 
quatre, Ferir, Sand, Wendler, Warnke, 
‘Badony, but it would also be only just 
tO give many other names, to all the 
‘roll of the orchestra, for all aided in the 
glorious work. 

' Pere was a dominating funereal note 


on, from very small scores to very 
big ones, from home runs to chro- 
matic ones. The opening programme 
was entirely orchestral, such as we 


| like the best, although the public will 
}generally flock more enthusiastically. 


to a star soloist than to symphonic 


in the program. The mighty lamenta-. 
on in the symphony with the scherzo-| Masterpieces. It was a great pro- 
trio gramme; greater than we generally 
@nd Strauss’s tone-poem are eminently|get for an opening one, but that was 
suited to the time. In “The Preludes’”} due to the fact: that the orchestra had 
there is allusion to the shock of battle.}peen trained somewhat through a/§ 
Nor are Beethoven’s pages of frenzied] .1 ort limi § a | 
Joy..or Liszt's more pompous measures] ~ Oe orseney | wewees US. bee 
Wholly incongruous. These lines of Walt which is a very good plan. 
Whitman might have been printed on] We earnestly hope that there will be 


xononauvinisat “diaplayed”in jude) cepted with dignified acatiiescence. ” 
es he contenta.-.of the above pro-| Yet there are not wanting critics = 
or People may remember that 'to find a definite picture here, and 
ee tg oe never composed a national'one of these intention-finders brings 
gee lg d even the great poet Go- the work home to “Hamlet,” and 
poised an reproached for not awak- thinks the tender oboe subordinate) 
ci hl opt gf atriotism in his works, theme to be Ophelia, while others give 
ansdett ostarersefigrore art.was not limited the sweet theme to Gretchen andthe 
es ‘poundaries. Besides we darker ones to Goethe’s Faust. The 
r that Beethoven are work stands well enough i bgt 
, the English these artificial supports. It was playe 
- peolgian, sa ae aaa! was about with excellent technique. There was 
one yor capella We hope for the best of balance enough against Beethoven’s 
a via ‘and the French school (in geniality, in the Brahms overture and | 
{ ate rue wpiaae's suggesting the dis-|in the Strauss tone-poem. It means | 
er.= 11 Germans from America| much for our orchestra to begin their | 
- san ola eur and orchestras—for the season with two such works as 
selena art), and even a little Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration” 
advance dern English, when it is in-and Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes,’’ and these | 
; ” ee iy vases later programmes.| two final works made a good foil to | 
. i. yy agit national boundaries,|/each other. Strauss’ work is the | 
; There wil . will be many Russian) greatest composition about dying that. 
gand here there ihas ever been written; it is the great 
f ere ‘hythmic tone-poem, that! orchestral work of genius of our time, 
( wie i ‘of the dance, Beethoven's It is in some sense an essay on eu- 
ina wreeaggnon hony, never fades. Dr, thanasia, for if, after hearing it, one 
calle a distort it in the per-+does not echo the lines—‘Oh Death 
wri ei He does not try to be. where is thy sting? where grave thy 
idan netic ne a all hazards, but de- victory” then he has not entered fully 
, avale "ea optimistic message as the into the spirit of the tone-poem, 


} composer wrote it. Even the slow Our orchestra gave the work with 
1 movement is not heavier paced than all its sudden changes, its moments 
fan allegretto, and is brooding rather of vehemence and of weakness, its 
Bihan lamentation, and even here the dreamy memories, its final apotheosis, 
element of consolation, which Beeth- with great spirit. One could seek out 
| oven (that good old fighter whoa little roughness here and there if 
never yielded to despair) alwaysone looked for it, but Strauss himself 
added to his darker moods, is presentdid not wish this work over-refined, 
in the Trio, which was read in just The climaxes were sometimes over- 
Zhe right contrast by the conductor | whelming, which was by no cp a 
nd the orchestra. The last two| fault in such a work, and the ending 
movements were less perfect and/ was shaded to perfection. . 
trumpet and kettle drums were often; Liszt ‘Les Preludes” are anything 
too loud. but listless preludes, as an unfledged 
: Brahms’ Tragic Overture is darker, pupil once called them. They are the 
hut has its contrasts nevertheless. preludes to Immortality, and they 
Brahms had no especial tragedy in ) also have an apotheosis, not as in ay: 
ind in this work, but simply (as|Strauss tone-poem, a trHumipn over | 
anslick says) thought of an “Actus Death, but a victory over life’s end- | 
ragicus,”’ such as Bach once used as /|less toil and endeavor. Hugo Wolf > 
he title of a work. There is no mili- test of a great composer— Can he 
ary catastrophe in these measures | Exult?’’—is splendidly answered here, 
nd no real cataclysm vf any kind, | for Liszt exults in fortississimo, with 
ut darkness and foreboding enough. full orchestra, and the brasses blow- 


by national b 
must remembe 


Bconservator 


but Brahms gives the sombre picture jing their lips off. It is odd to see 
ithout any of the modern cacophony |how Wagner's great ‘‘Fate-figure,” of 
And does not even desert symmetrical | three notes, has been used by other 
Borm in portraying it. The wretched | composers. Cesar Franck has it in 
Bragedies of the present will soon his D minor symphony, and Liszt has 
Breed fiercer music than this too !t worked up through this present 
Beif-contained work. Yet it is noble Work. But no one was able to give it 
usic and clearly wrought out, as all the immutable power that Wagner 
s/f Brahms’ works are. Possibly one expressed in it. 
should judge it from the old Greek,| The pictures of the musical pano- 
on-emotional standpoint, as a pic-|rama in ‘‘Les Preludes’’ were well 
ure of inexorable: fate which is ac-' contrasted. Love, happiness, pastoral 





pleasure; “the cali to combat, “the 
‘storm and stress, and the final pic- 
ture of Man arising in power and 
majesty, were all excitingly played, 
yet, in spite of the enthusiasm it 
awakened, and deserved, it seemed 
somewhat grandiloquent when placed 
beside Strauss's awe-inspiring work. 
“There was great technical display in 
it, gorgeous orchestral coloring, and 
a fine climax, but it was less noble 
than. the other, as Lamartine might 
be less powerful than Shakespeare or 
Goethe, or even the Ritter poem 
Which inspired the work. 


Dr. Muck received a welcome of 
Which he may be proud. The ap- 
plause at his entrance was very pro-| 
longed, and we believe that the three | 
recalls at the end of the symphony 
were as much of a personal tribute 
as a recognition of Beethoven. The 
programme was a trifle over-long. 
| “Nevertheless, the consolations of 
‘Beethoven and the triumphs of 
‘Strauss and Liszt over Death and 
human vicissitudes made up a pro- 
gramme that meant very much to 
those who take the wretchedness of 
the larger part of the world to heart 
in this “‘struggle of discordant powers 
that draws out the harmony of the 


| 
universe.”’ 


NEW SYMPHONY 
‘SEASON BECINS 


| Ont 16/15 
Warm Welcome for Dr 


Muck and Orchestra. 


5 ee et me 


Performance a Brilliant One 
In Technic and Style. 


Death and Transfiguration 
_@ Feature, 


‘The 36th season of Symphony concerts 
bégan yesterday afternoon. The orches- 
tra, after tours tothe Far and the Mids 
dle West since its’ last appearance here, 


‘Teturnéd practically unchanged in’ 
bership. Dr Muck was applauded w 
ly when he walked to the desk, and 

, twice bowed his, acknowledgments. he 
audience showed an appreciation after 
the symphony which has become cus- 
tomary, continuing the demonstration 
until players and conductor stood to- 
gether. There were no features to-make. 
the occasion a partictilarly marked one, 
Save that the audiente, which filled the 
hall, paid its compliments in greeting 
to the new season, and heard orchestra] | 
music interpreted in a manner which| 
still remains a thing of distinction. | 


The program was drama from three 
Germans and a Hungarian—Beethoven— | 
unless he be considered of Flemish ex- | 
traction~Brahms, Richard Strauss and 
Liszt. To some the seventh Symphony | 
holds less of interest than the diminu- 
tive eighth which follows or the pas- 
toral which precedes. The attempts to. 
fit a program to the last movement do | 
not lessen its value as absolute music. | 
The family of relationship between it | 
and a dance finale of Mozart is not re- | 
mote. It is more obvious, frank and | 
less reserved in expression fhan the pre- | 
ceeding movements. The rhythmical | 
character is well defined and has an! 
elemental rigor. 

The performance of Strauss’ “Death | 
and Transfiguration’ was the feature of | 
the afternoon. Eloquently played, with | 
unblemished technical br liance, with a} 
tonal quality sonureus without the sac- | 
rifice of euphony, with Sweeping dra- | 
matic force, this music is Strauss’ at his | 
best as a dramatist in tone, painting 
Zraphically the contrast between the 
<rim struggle with death and the glori- | 
‘ication of the soul. The theme of the 
transfiguration was marvelously varied 
vesterday, now triumphant, now serene, 
always ecstatic. 

Liszt’s Preludes has been upon Dr 
Muck’s vrograms before. The senti- 
mentality, the pomp ana bombast are 
forgotten in a performance of the 
breadth and euphony of that of yester- 
aay. The brass choir, particularly the 
first trumpet, has developed sonority 
to the point where it would not safely 
So farther, but the color of the brasses 
yesterday was golden. 

Brahms’ “Tragic’’ overture was 
Played with marked clearness of expo- 


sition and with dignity of mood. 


The program next week will include a 
symphony ir FE flat major by Georges 
Fnesco, first time at these concerts: 
Ravel’s “Mother Goose” suite, Mr Loef- 
fier’s ‘‘The Death of the Tintagiles’”’ and 
Dvorak’s overture ‘‘Husitska.”’ | 


SYMPHONY 
BEGINS 35TH 
MUSIC YEAR 
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_ § Phere is an early Strauss and a late 

wT eee | fi for. the 
* Strauss. Some of us fear fo 

Strauss of today, and find in certain 


° 7 
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_Uncommon Brilliancy of his earlier compositions a fervent. 


sincerity and a blinding glow of genius 
which does not communicate itself so 
\readily in some of the other scores. As 
for “Tod und Verklarung,’’ in spite of 
its early style, it remains one of 


of Tone Marks 
| Strauss’ greatest utterances. 


Pp f mance It has the humanity and the passion 
ae " ig Det al ‘6 ie | of Tschaikowsky, and it has other 
° 


things that-one does not find in Tschali- 
kowsky. But whoever wishes to dismiss 
Strauss as an “‘intellectual,’’ a “cere- 


BY OLIN DOWNES bral,’”’ as the French say, must ignores | 


rme-~ “acti cally everything that antedates | 

The 35th season of the Boston Sy af prectiteliy: se Tee ate aa these 

phony Orchestra in Boston open _| works themselves. ‘‘Tod und biggies 
esterday afternoon in Symphony) yng” is, indeed, fearfully human, fea 

“ha agiieone ducting. The) fully illuminative of an end that comes | 

Hall, Dr. Karl Muck con . , ily to| to all, and nobly ta of gy peng 

devoted princip ward which humanity aspires. | 

a selene of one nation, neverthe-| expression of one who dares to look, | 

compos 


. Ine can imagine the aged and the dis-— 
less offered ample variety, tof we ianonal marvelling at this eae 
i f sharply contrasting} oioquence, and at the unlimite er 
sgh avast nen Dy : , ] excep-| ism of the music, that throws out as 
schools and periods, with mir from a vortex the theme of the ideal, 
tion of the music of Liszt and Strauss, a theme which shines out as a Grail 
ich is inescapably co-ordinated: Bee=) yen in the early pages oF ey ey 
a a Rae Brahms’ | and that is finally apotheo ra dh 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, r might shake their heads, and gold fa 
“Tragic” Overture, Strauss’ tone-poem, | ist have taken a very young 


time, and say, 
” the head a second young mati 
Liszt’s tone-poem, “Les Preludes. “Would that I were a youns 


: aT olor! Someone 

The welcome given Dr. Muck was talked scolighly, one ‘ene of the H-flat 

extremely cordial, the auapatte, siveane ay chord that closes arcing.” 

, lastin for several A o’s Life,’’ but what comparison . 

st il ee a eh we between that chord and the rain 

cov i promise that stretches Ape 3 
orchestra at the end of Tod un e 


BRILLIANCY OF TONE ade 


The tone of the orchestra, rg ook | Grandeur of Brahms 
i ther an trikin 
|in consideration of the wea was of un- This music was in the most pri 
early time of the season, to the grandly impers , 


a the perform- contrast ’ work 
Seat ak anaraoueeen by a finish. tragic music of Brahms. Strauss , 
ance Was - Z 


have been 
d | ich followed, could not 
, ated with the ena! whic | t. What 
rons as eineing of the winter. After] placed in a ET eT aa “L, Brabridl 
‘< ful to some tO} jis agustere, and e ‘ nt of 
Strauss it was distaste ‘a es a blazing torre 
th herwise the MU-| music, becom f rhetoric 
listen to Liszt, but ot ey ‘ience, of also, perhaps, of r ; 
hk ae Ag rrossing. No need no eloquen , ndeed, no 
i pean pane etaee mood, that gigan- with Strauss. ye git Brahms’ 
tic, mysterious spirit which sets weed «Se ai nar the Greek spirit. The 
ace inet J ther composers.) .gomprehension dly as 
hoven apart from all o at is ould not go badly 
sb aed ein that 15) yogic Overture Ww It 
whether he writes in a V SM 3 . drama of Sophocles. I 
; day, partici-|, prelude to a drz 4 
rave or gay. But yester { the! ; Fates, of impassive an 
irst twe movements 0 ‘is all of the Iates, med 
cae lon Dr this mood was singularly -jeansing destiny of the pgpbertods ss ogamerpe: 
5 ai by destruction, and this is yer: of—a 
+. the scherzo some liked the superla- ,° simplicity, @ nr sad inet ie "which is 
tive brilliancy and power of ted certain sort A rao ho eae Wan 
and 0 only excellen aatal 
of the first trumpeter, jet} MOS tions. It is music 
k might have ict nealthy for the emo . 
thought that Dr. Muc ‘ fya~, ORES , intense, perhaps, 
ly. The pri nich makes life less : 
him off a little more eas ae sthenio than the 
t is that the Sym~,.. gsiso less neura f 
cipal point of interes 4 heen| @ and the music 0 
a whole has seldom music of Strauss, arte 
- pea slanely and reverentially inter. Rrahms does not lose by the comp 
son. next 
sg Strauss’ Humanity The programme of the me 9 by 
a week will Offer 8 eagle fates Goose 
Georges Enesco, Ravel's “Motner giles,’’ 
| Suite,” Loeffler’s “Death of TintaBler, 
land Dvorak’s overture ‘‘Husitka. 


minutes. 
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(First time at these concerts) 
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EB LOYE” 5 Piéces Enfant 


* 


“MA MER 


RAVEL, 


“THE DEATH OF TINTAGILES” 


LOEFFLER, 





OVERTURE, “Husitska” 


- 
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DVORAK 


HOE tf SRS os an Tie ci MRE 

IPHONY CONCERT 

A ies aE 438..(91f” 

‘MUCH LARGE-VOICED, EXACTING 
MUSIC 


An Outworn Overture by Dvorak—Mr. 
Loeffler’s Eloquent Tone-Poem That 
Excels Its Source—Ravel’s Precise and 

~ Persuasive Perfections —- The Uneven, 
Exuberant, but Youthfully Masterful, 
Enesco of the New Symphony 


RESENT fashion among the con- 
ductors has blessed the unified pro- 
pramme, and with Dr. Muck it is 

not merely a passing predilection 

but a sincere conviction. Grant that it has 
advantages in the assembling of pieces ot 
tL common content, style and voice, though 
lt: ignores, for the sake of symmetry, the 
+ ready faculty that adjusts human attention 
and interest to variety and contrast. But 


.need even a unified programme be so ar- | 


fuous and exacting as that which Dr. 
Muck and the Symphony Orchestra laid 
upon the audience yesterday afternoon? As 
one of the cynics of the lobby said in the 
intermission, it might have been unified by 
its severities; more probably it had the de- 
sired cohesion and symmetry in the large 
voice and manner, the romantic or the 
tragic substance, the high pitch of feeling 
and expression, the general amplitude and 
modernity of three of the pieces upon it— 
Enesco’s novel symphony, Mr. Loeffler’s 
‘tone-poem of Tintagiles and Dvorak’s 
**Husitzka’’ overture. More lightly runs 
Ravel’s suite fron: his ballet of ‘‘Mother 
Goose’; but the very finesse of his inven- 
tion, the precision of his workmanship and 
the artfulness of his implications make even 
these ‘“‘Piéces Enfantines”’ exacting to hear. 
No one of these numbers was of taxing 
length; none by itself laid more strain upon 
the comprehending receptivity and the emo- 
tional response of hearers than they would 
have gladly borne. But the four pieces 
In mass formation, so to say, left many &n 
auditor forcing his listening faculties long 
before the concert had ended. 


In particular Dvorak’s overture might 


‘have been spared, since like most of his 


music it falls not upon twentieth-century 
ears‘as it did upon those of his own day 
and generation. 


'sorbed’’ at home what they fondly believe 
to be Parisian standards, they call the 
Piece “old hat”; while most of us in middle 
‘life know that the sonorous pomps, the 
‘striding harmonies, the square-cut rhythms 
and the broad brush-strokes of instru- 
‘Mental color fall not upon our ears as they 
‘@id in the nineties. This fate, common 


; The youngsters sniff at 
it; if they have ever lived in Paris or ‘‘ab- 


comes sombre and searching 


nowadays to much. of the Bohemian’s 
music, is less shortcoming than misfortune. 
In his time Dvorak wrote, especially in 
such a piece as this ‘‘Husitzka’’ overture, 
with a sweep of sonority, a fire of rhythm, 
a play of harmonic and instrumental color 
and a suggestion of untamed emotion and 
expression that were strange and stirring 
to hear. In 1915, however, the  listen- 


ing world of the West knows much more | 


of the music--still barbaric at heart—of 
many a Czech, Slav or Magyar and its ears 


are accustomed to pomps of tone, energies | 
of rhythm and flares of color beside which 
He has been left | 
naked of nearly all things but his capacity | 
for melodic invention and sustained interest | 
He was never strong | 
since he composed with | 
much more’ heart’’ and simple excitement | 
And so | 


Dvorak’s seem tame. 
of idea and mood. 
in either respect, 


than intellect and ordered power. 
at each rehearing his music seems to di- 


minish, unless, like the one piece that he | 


wrote in the pain of exile and longing—the 
symphony ‘From the New World’’—it 
keeps a universal human feeling, poignant- 
ly expressed, that time and progress may 
not dull, Moreover, for the particular over- 
ture of yesterday, no doubt Hussite hymns 
stir Bohemian bosoms; but American ears 
receive them as calmly as Czech listeners 
might hear “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 


Besides, it was the misfortune of the 
“TusitzkaA’’ overture to follow Mr. Loef- 
fler’s epit .wiizing translation into tones of 
Maeterlinck’s play, “‘The Death of Tin- 


tagiles’’—music at which time, so 


leaves scathless. 
sion the “dramatic poem’’ is now fifteen 
years old). Yesterday, too, asit came from 
the hands of Dr. Muck and the orchestra, 
it seemed to excel in graphic content and 
emotional appeal, in poetic substance and 
dramatic force, even the play that susg- 
gested it. The Belgian’s ‘‘La Morte de 
Tintagiles’’ was written for marionettes; 
of course, it has been acted by humans, 
but only in the little marionette theatre in 
the park above Munich has it really kept 
the stage. Seen there, it seems a piteous 
tale remote, of figures that wear human 
semblance rather than possess human sub- 
stance. Similarly, on the printed page, ‘it 
is the atmosphere of ominous solitude, of 
foreboding that will not be stilled, of creep- 
ing horror, of pity stifled by cruelty, of will 
powerless against fate, of white childhood 
and pale youth against fat and black old 
age that possesses and haunts the reader 
unless he is perverse enough to take exer- 
tise in symbolism as he reads. 

On the other hand, in Mr. Loeffler’s tone- 
poem, and in such a performance of it as 
drama in music as Dr. Muck and the er- 
chestra achieve, the tale of Tintagiles be- 
tragedy of 
old romance and older fate. For the dull- 
est hearer Mr. Loeffler sets the scene—the 
grim and isolated castle in the storm-swevt 
valley; the close chamber of secret dread; 


-ding of un 


ray, | 
_gnaws in vain and that changing fashioa | 
(Even in the revised ver- | 


H@SPE that echo to the Soft” pad- 
ny feet; the iron door at 
which young hands beat and tear in vain. 


‘For the slowest ear, Mr. Loeffler summons 


and individualizes the personages—ths 
child prince, plaintive and piteous victim 
of old age and cruel fate; the young sigier 
who by sheer force of youth and love, 
longing and will, would stay what she 
dreads and may not avert it; the grew- 
some and haunting senile presences against 
which she contends; the whispering and 
padding watchers upon inevitable tragedy. 
In the tone-poem, too, Mr. Loeffler writes 
that tragedy largely and movingly—the 
genral conflict, old as 
the powers of light against the powers of 
darkness; the particular, the poignant and 
the pitiful outcome when the child is sain 
and the sister lies helpless by the unyielding 
ing door. The pang of human suffering, 
the mystery of human fate, the baffling 
enigma of striving good and implacahie 
evil haunt the end of the tone-poem. An« 
what music intrinsically it is—coherent and 
cogent from beginning to end, alive with 
invention and imagination, large or fine 
of stroke as the instant demands, Colorful 
as from inexhaustible palette, sustaining 
atmosphere, projecting drama, piercing and 


| holding listening mina and imaginavrlion— 


and always. by the means, the artistries 
and the intrinsic qualities of music. rer 
it is not by the implications and impres- 
sions of the printed page assumed in the 
minds of Mr. Loeffier’s hearers, that he 


compasses his atmosphere, defines and re- | 
lates his personages, marshals and culmi- | 
matter and the | 


nates his drama. The 
processes of his music accomplish these 
ends. In essence his tone-poem is a traye~ 
dy of light and darkness, youth and age, 
will and fate, that is self-contained. 


Similarly, it was. good yesterday to listen 
to the five divisions of Ravel’s suite inde- 
pendently of the fanciful French inventions 
that suggested them and that have much 
more to do with the contes of Monsieur 
Perrault than with the rhymes of our own 


Mother Goose. The music bears such test 
well. The little Pavane at the beginning 1S 
a minor masterpiece of grave and gentle 


_ beauty flawlessly concentrated in the few 
' smooth and precise measures of Ravel. 


The 


wistful grace, the suffusing charm of the 


| piece labelled “Petit Poucet’’ melts the ear 
' and the fancy. 


The ensuing procession of 
the ‘“‘Pagodes’” is miniature fantasy in 
rhythm, in color, in ornament, in returning 
suggestion. Call the ‘‘Conversations of 
Beauty and the Beast’? an idyl running to 
as idealized a waltz as ever Chopin wrote 


and ear and imagination bear out the desig- | 
The finale of the Fairy Garden and! 
into some} 


nation. 
the lovers’ meeting distils as 
little bottle of crystal, the essence of 
romantic and atmospheric music. 

And all this, from the first to the last 
measure of the suite, Ravel accomplishes 
with the flawless perfection that is his 
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Persian fable, of | 
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‘is impeccable in its place. Composing, Ravel 
almost invariably finds the just note. Each 


| all the succeeding applause. 


i 


iy 


They that write seek what the French call 
the just word—the word that entirely and ex- 
actly bears the idea or suggestion and that 


precisely and uncloudedly conveys what he- 
would impart, each falls as exactly and ins | 
evitably into its place in the measure. Hach” 
measure is of like quality and like relation - 
to the whole. That whole achieves its ef@™ 
as precisely, economically and inevitably, 
The purely musical accomplishment is as 
perfect as the fanciful and poetizing sug> 
gestion. Matter and manner, image and 
implication are flawlessly fused. The peril 
of such music is a dry and meticulous pere- 
fection. Ravel escapes it in these “Piéces 
Enfantines,” by apt grace of invention and — 
fancy, by the faint, exotic and fairy aroma — 
that perfumes.them, by the light ironic. 
tang that the title imparts to such an 6xX- 
ceedingly adroit, intricate and insinuating 
music. 


As Ravel’s perfections enthrall the listen- 
ing and envying musician, so the manifold 
power and the passionate workmanship— 
for it deserves the adjective—of Enesco’s 
symphony might have engrossed and stirred 
him. It is an uneven piece—as music 18_ 
likely to be when exuberant temperament 
and opulent talent write it in the early 
twenties of their age. It is a piece in which 
the composer makes ardent use of the big 
instrumental means that he has already 
learned to swing and of the harmonic af- 
tifice in which he is already fertile. It is 
a piece, again, more ample and eager in de- 
sign than in the apt and  ersuasive defini- 
tion and filling of the plan; it is ornamented 
out of a treasure of invention and device 
that it is the way of kindled youth to De= | 
lieve inexhaustible; and the passion of it8 
moods sometimes dwells more in the com-=— 
poser’s spirit than in an utterance that 
sheer heat of feeling makes the less arti¢u- 
late. Enesco’s symphony, however, is mugh ~ 
more than this. Out of the first movement 
and out of the finale shine an opulence of 
means, a veritable splendor of handling, a 
passion of utterance that are of the born 
and practised composer glorying already in 
a kind of magnificence of resource, enkindled 
by it and stirring his hearers accordingly. 
Out of the slow division, moreover, rises @” 
beauty of invention, a command of sus- 
tained yet diversified song and a mingled 
richness and subtlety of harmonic and ine 
strumental color that weave around that 
song another and an irresistible beauty. 
They who would have single movements de- 
tached from symphonies, the rest of which 
does not match them, will insist that 
Enesco’s adagio deserves to be So "e- 
served. It held its audience rapt yesterday; 


and at the end pause for return out of 


pleasure and illusion signified more 


“ 
Pied 8) 
; : ” Wik: 
\ew We Pel a 


It is quite true that the first movement 
of the symphony lacks clarity and firmness 


‘of design and substance and reveals nO 
1: more than the aforesaid magnificence of 
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Jost in speculation as to “what i 
“about,” others will have their joy of the 
“whipping rhythms, the pold progressions, wg 
| the ascension and reascension of climax, the | musical taste, a restraint which invited 
/ passage of motives in vivid flashes through | rather than repelled. The passage is re- 
the choirs, the biting contrasts, the keen- | called in muted strings in modal har- 
ieased detail, the harmonic, glow and the | Moniek, fing through  tainert wine 
throbbing instrumental color. It is as ; SUnils aliing & | 


id write music in molten |dows aslant a cathedral transept, En- | 
cagthggrsagtgdenaiey esco’s earlier music ‘showed growing 


mass to dart into the gleams of his har- | qualities of imagination, of individual- 
monies, to fling off the sparks of his j ity, often of destinctive beauty. 
rh thm. In the finale, he is firmer of de- It is true there are signs of individ- 
wel and raore lucid of substance, for much | ie eke Ms naar ad ME na iy midi Ph 
of the material has already been stated or tinulty of thought fails, ‘There is a dis- 
suggested in the modern fasihon of inter- ' turbing restiveness. There are brilliant, 
‘related musical thoughts. The passionate leven startling cutbursts, explosions of 
ener of the mood is more direct and ar- | dynamic energy, calling upon brass and 
Seuiate and the fire of music and creative | Cymbals with the exaggerated NY lag 
Caton burns through the glowing vapors Re ivanean thkieaty.. DOWa: aot ainas, 
of harmony and instrumentation. Enesco |j, 4 noisy disguise for emptiness. 
masters ris splendor of handling even | 
though it still intoxicates him. Between 


, When Inspiration Becontres Labor. 
these two exxercises in young opulence and 
power stards the second movement, built 


From one hearing there are few mo- 
upon seemingly the slenderest of motives. ments that remain in the MrOInATY The 
Scarcely unfolded it begins to stir with a closing measures of the second move- 
strange and penetrating beauty; the beauty ment, employing a paltr each of solo 
expands into lamenting song, half-wild, | violas and cellos -with choirs of both, 
half-gentle and wholly romantic; ever- peonae ec parr sag ie tty Of Chamaned Many 9 
changing harmonic and instrumental color | iy, are impressive by the elusive, un- 
enhances now the wildness, now the mourn: | earthly softness of the vanishing tone 
fulness, and now the aroma of old romance. ; with which they were played. The open- 
The beauty never clouds nor flags; the | ing of the last movement ey - gree 
song runs its inevitable course, expanding | whee re oe rea anodiael he the 

by emotional impulse from itself. The: mi y I ‘al, | 
earéusion is of the illusion of old and | 
touching legend, remote and glamored. | 
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{ nis rh a6 oe 4 | Tt symphony vf 3 
disappointing. — were passages in. 

\the suite for orchestra played a seascn | 
ago and previously that denoted a 


immediately after Mr. Loeffler’s highly 
imaginative and emotional composition, 
it recalled the remark of the noble 
Spaniard, Don Adriano de Armado: 
“The words of Mercury are harsh after 
the songs of Apollo.”” Furthermore, the 
concert without the overture would 
have been long enough. | 

Enesco’s symphony was heard here 
for the first time. It was produced in 
Paris nearly 10 years ago, when the 
composer was in his 2th year. His 
‘“Roumanian Poem,’ a ‘“Roumanian 
Rhapsody’—for Enesco is a Roumanian 
by birth—an orchestral suite and two 
or three other pieces have been played 
here, The symphony, which has a later 
opus number than the Suite, is on the 
whole a less individual work. The com- 
poser himself has said that when he 
studied in Vienna and before he made 


‘t open air. Com 


Loefiier’s “The Death of the 
Tintagiles’” is always welcome. Some 
‘may find an over development in the 
middle portion of the’work. While this 
may. be true, the poem as a whole is a 
remarkable expression in orchestral tone 
painting of deeply tragic feeling. Even 
without the association of Maeterlinck’s 
piteous child Prince in the clutches of 
the noisome Queen, and with each 
hearer left to invent his own program, 
it is music characterizing voice of the 
solo viole d’amour played of virile 
dramatic fibre, teeming with imagina- 
tion, well proportioned in its points of 
conflict and of repose. The impersona-| 
tion of the tender boy by the plaintive 
voiced viole d'amour, revived by Mr’ 
Ferir for these performances and played| 
with the instinet of the true interpreter, 
is a happy one. The work mirrors he 
weak overwhelmed by grim and over- 
sowering forces. 

Mr Loeffler was present and bowed his 
knowledgments. & 
i eorak a" overture ‘‘Husitska, with 
its fanatic cries of the Hussites, closed 

the program. 
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Brahms,” and their influence, he thinks, | 
appeal. There is a definite melodic line, | 
jand also richer, whereas in the other 
the opening exultant figure announced | 
1 movement is especially effective in its! 
into noise. There are beautiful pas- 
2.28 s#- | second subject in the first movement, | Hénalkds ht. 23 4F§~ considered pages by the side of those 
Uneven Work, Overdr ged, | flow of ideas. It is singularly man- 
| 
and had taken here and there devices, | Muck, conductor, took place yesterday| "#ve spoken of the inherant thigpess 


Paris his home for further study and 
the exercise of his profession as vi0o- 
is shown today; that French influences 
{also give character to his writings. 
The second movement is the finest of 
| the three, in thought and in expression. 
whereas the themes of the other move- 
oa Suna le inspiration soon hecomes 
abor. ‘ 
Work by the Roumanian, Enesco,| movements the coloring becomes monot- 
- Chopin’s ballads do not pring it more. ’ 
H at once by the trumpet is stimulative. 
simple beauty. 
' but there is not a sustained and even that are meaningless in their complex- 
By PHILIP HALE.. : | : 
x £ duced to simpler terms. They 
néred music. Skill indisputably is in ye FOC oe Pe 
Lacking in Ideas. 
figuration, melodic, harmonic or rhyth- | of the thematic material and of the 
mic formulas jotted down, with the in-| afternoon in Symphony Hall. Every| gwotien but futile rhetoric. The Finale 


linist and composer, he was “deeply 
T F F ¢ {There is pleasing romantic sentiment 
. ~ {ments have not a decided and arresting 

The thematic ideas are not generally 
lonous with a use of the brass that 

5 i o 
a. P. Played—Ravel’s Poetic Suite 

j aE and it is heard in animated discussion 

ENESCO S SYMPHONY, Of the other movements, the first is 
The second public rehearsal of the vein’ \& 
evidence, but it is as though the com- P show little original thought, little that 
H ty tent they must be used. 
‘Loeffler Tone Poem, With Mr Ferir 


imbued with the music of Wagner and 
rather than any compelling emotional 
| profile. The orchestration is more varied 
compelling in themselves. It is true 
| verges on abuse. The ending of this 
2 , 
in the brass, but the development runs | —Loeffler S Tone Poem. 
t, | sages following the introduction of the | : lthe more important. In it are well 
. Cote. 
‘poser had perused his sketch books} Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr.|is of a quality peculiar to Knesco, We 
. 
Soloist, a Feature. 


ie composer of this city who went to 
Paris several seasons ago for study with 
Georges Enesco found his teacher’s time 
s0 occupied with excursions to this and 
that city for appearances as violinist or 
as conductor that his duties as peda- 
gogue suffered and the instruction was 
discontinued. The symphony in E flat 
major, op 13, played by Dr Muck and the 
orchestra yesterday afternoon, at its 
| first hearing in this city, plausibly might 
be the personal document of a man of 


great activity. It is a display of energy 
which indicates variability, incoherence, 


There aré sonorous climaxes; there are 
clever uses of intricate rhythms; there 
is harmonization noticeably, yet not, 
flagrantly modern. There is no apish* 
emulation of the users of the augmented | 
triad. There are ingenious effects in | 
orchestral color, and there are also! 
pages too thickly scored and too over- 
loaded with contrapuntal detail. 

It is music giving perhaps not so much 
the impression of having been written | 
too hurriedly as of the composer having | 
had a confused vision of what he in-| 
tended to say. The performance was 
one which appeared to do all justice to 


the score and with a virtuosity which | 
enabled one often to forget the music. 


j 
I 
| 


Ravel’s Charming Suite. | 

Compared with it, Ravel’s charming | 
Mother Goose suite stood out in relief. | 
The clear orchestration, the apt and 


at times boisterousness. These are not\jmaginative suggestion of characters, 


qualities associated with action when 
knows the vitality of repose. 


it \the well sustained invention and the. 


! 


: 
” 


seat was taken. The program was as} left no durable 


follows: 


Symphony in F flat major, op. 13..Enesco 

Ma. Mere 1l’Oye, 5 Pieces Enfantines..Ravel 
The Death of Tintagiles’’ (after 
Maeterlinck) 

Overture ‘‘THusitska’’ 


end with Mr. Loeffler’s impressive tone- 
poem. It is true that it is not a hat- 
and-overcoat piece; it does not end with 
a joyful noise, which the Psalmist as- 


sures us was grateful to his Lord; but} ™SS- 


it is a good thing occasionally to leave 
a concert hall in a contemplative spirit, 
with the thought that life after all is 
not madeup only of beer and skittles, 
The program would have been admir- 
ably balanced without Dvorak’s over- 
ture, which after the music of Ravel 
and Loeffler seemed ineffectively stren-. 


uous and laboriously contrived. It might concerting to some. 


impression and did not. 
rivet the attention at the time, Dr. | 
Muck had evidently prepared the per- 
formance with great care. This is his 
liabit, whether a work be new or old. 
The performance was @ brilliant one. 


Dvorak] mpeg Symphony was well received, and. 
It was a pity that the concert did not] the 


second movement found special 
favor. 

Ravel’s Suite does not grow stale with 
repetition, any more than the fairy 
tales that inspired him. There are those 
who look upon fairy tales as foolish- 
We know children that can see 
nothing in them and have no interest 
in the adventures of Alice. They are 
all to be pitied. When Hazlitt told 
Coleridge that he did not relish the 
serious parts of the Arabian. Nights, 
the latter said that if he did not like 
them, it was because he did not dream. 
The fantastical, as the jronical, is dis- 
Ravel's music is 
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sages immediately after Mr. Loeffler’s highly 
imaginative and emotional composition, 
it recalled the remark of the noble 
Spaniard, Don Adriano de Armado: 
“The words of Mercury are harsh after 
the songs of Apollo.’” Furthermore, the 
concert without the overture would 
have been long enough. 

Enesco’s symphony was heard here 
for the first time. It was produced in 
Paris nearly 10 years ago, when the 
composer was in his 25th year. His 
‘“Roumanian Poem,” a ‘Roumanian 
Rhapsody’’—for Enesco is a Roumanian 


di nti 


“sehogl. 

" 4 Loefiler’s “The Death of the 
Tintagiles’ is always welcome. Some 
‘may find an over development in the 
middle portion of the-work. While this 
monies, penn s ore me enet "en ee crkable Mean oe ectkcatra fone 
: : sunlight falling through stained win- | eply tragic feeling. Even 
ae oeumen ne ea onl po | dows aslant a cathedral transept, En- | bite PA SEER eation of Maeterlinck’s 
feough Enesco would write music in m | esco’s earlier music showed growing | piteous child Prince in the clutches of 
mass to dart into the gleams of his har- | qualities of imagination, of individual- the noisome Queen, and with each 
monies, to fling off the sparks of his jity, often of destinctive beauty. hearer left to invent his own program, 
| In the finale, he is firmer of de- | It is true there are signs of individ- it is music characterizing voice of the 
rhythm. n ‘d e ubstance: for much 'uality in these three movements, but solo viole a’amour played of virile 
sign and rore lucid of s tated or || the page is too frequently blurred. Cor- dramatic fibre, teeming with imagina- 
of the material has < g cpl rj nau ths 'tinuity of thought fails. There is a dis- 
‘suggested in the modern [as “ 


1 proportioned in its points of 
‘related musical thoughts. The passionate | even startling cutbursts, explosions of 
‘energy of the mood is more direct and ar- 


dynamic energy, calling upon brass and ona 2 aay a Oy eater 34 hake Pha ceed bad vovtinalye. piers 
floulate and the fire of music and creative |cvmbals with 'the exaggerated shetoric Ferir for these performances and played| opus number than the Suite, 1s on the 
emotion burns ee bey gro | pressiveness, majesty, power, but, alas, | whole a less individual work. The com- 
Betars. ble again of handling even 


‘whipping 
‘the.ascens ; 
/ passage of motives in vivid flashe 


| 


-the choirs, the biting contrasts, the keen- 
edged detail, the harmonic glow and the 


al har- 


. s*the F ; 
is a happy one. The work mirrors the poser himself has said that when he 


'is a noisy disguise for emptiness. weak overwhelmed by grim and over- 


—_—_— -- 


enhances now the wildness, now the mourn: 


though it still intoxicates him. Between | 
these two exxercises in young opulence and 
power stands the second movement, built 
upon seemingly the slenderest of motives. 
Scarcely unfolded it begins to stir with a 
strange and penetrating beauty; the beauty 
expands into lamenting song, half-wild, 
half-gentle and wholly romantic, ever- | 
changing harmonic and instrumental color 


fulness, and now the aroma of old romance, ! 
The beauty never clouds nor flags; the | 
gong runs its inevitable course, expanding | 
as by emotional impulse from itself. The} 
impression is of the illusion of old and | 
touching legend, remote and glamored. 


- Chopin’s ballads do not bring it more. 


A: ae 


ENESCO'S SYMPHONY, 
— GY lete emcees (2 1s | 
Uneven Work, Overdressed, 


Lacking in Ideas. 


‘Loeffler Tone Poem, With Mr Ferir 
Soloist, a Feature. 


. A composer of this city who went to 
Paris several seasons ago for study with 
Georges Enesco found his teacher’s time 
so occupied with excursions to this and 
that city for appearances as violinist or 
as conductor that his duties as peda- 
gogue suffered and the instruction was 
discontinued. The symphony in E flat 
major, op 13, played by Dr Muck and the 
orchestra yesterday afternoon, at its 

| first hearing in this city, plausibly might 
be the personal document of a man of 


great activity. It is a display of energy 
Which indicates variability, incoherence, , 
at times boisterousness. These are not’! 


/nered music. 
| evidence, but it is as though the com- 
/ poser had perused his sketch 


When Inspiration Beconres Labor. 
From one hearing there are few mo- 


, ments that remain in the memory. The 
' closing measures of the second move- 


ment, employing a pair each of golo 


violas and cellos -with choirs of both, 
established a mood of chastened con- 
templative beauty. They were made 
the more impressive by the elusive, un- 


| earthly softness of the vanishing tone 


with which they were played. The open- 
ing of the last movement has an anima- 
tion that is spontaneous, and for a few 
measures is finely rhapsodical, but the 
SOREOROE A inspiration soon bhecomes 
abor. 

The thematic ideas are not generally 
compelling in themselves. It is true 
the opening exultant figure announced 
at once by the trumpet is stimulative. 
and it is heard in animated discussion | 
in the brass, but the development runs | 
into noise. There are beautiful pas- | 
Sages following the introduction of the} 
second subject in the first movement, 
but there is not a sustained and even 
flow of ideas. It 


is singularly 
Skill 


indisputably 


man- 
is in| 


books 
and had taken here and there devices, 
figuration, melodic, harmonic or rhyth- | 
mic formulas jotted down, with the in- | 
tent they must be used. 

There aré sonorous climaxes; there are 
clever uses of intricate rhythms: there 
is harmonization noticeably, yet not | 
flagrantly modern. There is no apish” 
emulation of the users of the augmented | 
triad. There are ingenious effects in | 
orchestral color, and there are also! 
pages too thickly scored and too over- | 
loaded with contrapuntal detail. 

It is music giving perhaps not so much | 
the impression of having been written | 
too hurriedly as of the composer having | 
had a confused vision of what he in- |} 
tended to say. The performance was! 
one which appeared to do all justice to | 
the score and with a virtuosity which | 


enabled one often to forget the music. | 


Ravel’s Charming Suite. | 

Compared with it, Ravel’s charming | 
Mother Goose suite stood out in relief. | 
The clear orchestration, the apt and 


a 


| 


| 
' 


Jowering forces. 

7 Mr Loeffler was present and bowed his 
knowledgments. ” 
*Dvorak's overture ‘‘Husitska, with 
its fanatic cries of the Hussites, closed 

the program. 


NEW SYMPHONY 
AT REHEARSAL 


ij profile. The orchestration is more varied 
jand also richer, 


Work by the Roumanian, Enesco, 

Played—Ravel’s Poetic Suite | 
—Loeffler’s Tone Poem. 

Hen alle ~~ Bt.23 is 


; the more 
| considered pages by the side of those 


By PHILIP HALE.,. | 


i 


The second public rehearsal of the! 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Muck, conductor, took place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Every 
Seat was taken. The program was as 
follows: 


Symphony in ® flat major, op. 13..Enesco 
Ma Mere l’Oye, 5 Pieces Enfantines. . Ravel 
‘The Death of Tintagiles” (after 
Maeterlinck) 
verture 


It was a pity that the concert did not the 


| 


studied in Vienna and before he made 
Paris his home for further study and 
the exercise of his profession as vio- 
linist and composer, he was ‘deeply 
imbued with the music of Wagner and 
Brahms,”’ and their influence, he thinks, 
is shown today; that French influences 
also give character to his writings. 

The second movement is the finest of 
the three, in thought and in expression. 
There is pleasing romantic sentiment 
rather than any compelling emotional 
appeal. There is a definite melodic line, 
whereas the themes of the other move- 
ments have not a decided and arresting 


whereas in the other 
movements the coloring becomes monot- 
onous with a use of the brass that 
verges on abuse. The ending of this 
movement is especially effective in its' 
simple beauty. 

Of the other movements, the first is 
important. In it are well 


that are meaningless in their complex- 
ity; reduced to simpler terms. They 
show little original thought, little that 


Dr.jis of a quality peculiar to Enesco, We 


have spoken of the inherant thinness 
of the thematic material and of the 
swollen but futile rhetoric. The Finale 
left no durable impression and did not 
rivet the attention at the time, Dr. | 
Muck had evidently prepared the per- 
formance with great care. This is his 
habit, whether a work be new or old. 
The performance was a brilliant one. 
The Symphony was well received, and 
second movement found special 


end with Mr. Loeffler’s impressive tone-| favor. 


poem. It is true that it is not a hat- 
and-overcoat piece; it does not end with 
a joyful noise, which the Psalmist as- 


sures us was grateful to his Lord; but 
it is a good thing occasionally to leave 
& concert hall in a contemplative spirit, 
with the thought that life after all is 
not madeup only of beer and skittles, 
The program would have been admir- 


ably balanced without Dvorak’s over- 


ture, which after the music of Ravel 


and Loeffler seemed ineffectively stren- 


Ravel's Suite does not grow stale with 
repetition, any more than the fairy 
tales that inspired him. There are those 
who look upon fairy tales as foolish- 
ness. We know children that can see 
nothing in them and have no interest 
in the adventures of Alice. They are 
all to be pitied. When Hazlitt told 
Coleridge that he did not relish the 
serious parts of the Arabian. Nights, 
the latter said that if he did not like 
them, it was because he did not dream. 
The fantastical, as the ironical, is dis- 


) imaginative s5 | Ravel's music is 
Qualities associated with action when To erica uggestion of characters, 


uous and laboriously contrived, It might concerting to some. 
knows the Vitality of repose. ithe well sustained invention and the. 
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the treats the conversation of Beeure | he -violin§ in| ; wna True, the music might be appre-— 
i'with «the Beast: t uetry of the : ie still § af ciated more full ‘ | ia) - 
Aritnthe east: the coauetrs of the | Paris for some years, and he is stil | five wore ee see, ~PRESENT WORK | 
the hoarse growling of the Beast, fear-|}young man, when impressions are if- { and Debussy, whom Ravel has so witti- | 
ful lest he may not win the adored one. resistibly assimilated. But Enesco is | Beaety yy Gease™ Ie te motifs BY G ENESCO 
east.’’ In the motive 
* 


? There is the same idea of rough strength 
meer’ of the beauty we have a take-off on 
the Gymnopedie of Erik Satie, at this 


“ev d to woman’s wiles in Saint-| not of soft stuff. His music is far | 
time little known in America, but an 


Baens’s “Spinning Wheel of Omphale,” | ore Scandanavian in its color than. ay 
, 4", of ae 

i important figure in the estimation of C 1A orteaov. S tha AF J LS 
efess of the Pagodes? While she bathed, . oie both Debussy and Ravel, and the beast | ~OMposi4on In Oymphony form 
ress 0 | , is also displayed in the singular Suite, 


press is an equally amysine cart . : 
her little subjetts played on theorbos | SE teak td | ising oon of De Foun d to H ave In div; duality 
op. 9, for orchestra, which both ‘Mr, | | Which —inkeiducee tha’ 


of walnut shells and viols made of al- bussy’s Faun, with the chromatic wall 

M:, | . 4 might . | prelude after ; 

fond shells Ti petore Kaiome of the Fiedler and Dr. Muck have per= Mallarme. and Appeal in Slow Movement 
: —Ravel and Loeffler Heard 


hut Ravel is not a copyist. Could any A : 
‘thing be more fantastically exotic than | Latin, or even Slavic. It has a stark’ 


music of Laideronnette, the HKm- jand fantastic quality, 2 quality which | 


ae 
ee _ 


a? 


White Esoteric Isles by the orchestra —fyrmed here with success. 
‘of ivory instruments heard once by i 
Jules Laforgue. “| 
We have often spoken in praise af Mr. 
Tweffler’s dramatic poem. Under Dr.’ 
Muck’s leadership this music was yes- 
terday still more imposing, of still 
greater emotional intensity. The open- | 
ing, with its picturing of the wild night | 


Loeffler’s Work Powerful 


| | By contrast with this music Mr. Loef- 
| 'fler’s work stood out the. more rug- 


wee + et 


FITFUL AND GRIM 


‘This music, fitful and grim, is. indica- 

‘tive of a personality which might well | 

become one of the most interesting in the 

small group of men who are composing | 
stle j ¢ : sl ‘| ii sic lay. The instrumenta- i 

without the castle in the nameless land; |. living music toc | 

the thought of old, faithful Agiovale| ' tion is heavy, massive, often intention- | 


e -~ ee eee a nd om — ow 
~~ = 


gedly and was struck by the immense |. SYMPHONY HALIL-—Second public re- 


i| sonorities, the fre | hearsal of the Boston Symphony orchestra 

T Qnee ? o h quently almost brutal | Karl Muck, conductor; afternoon of Oct. 
@ of the orchestra of a composer jo ‘The 

‘ 

i 

i 


program: Enesco, symphony in 
often thought to err rather on the | -flat major. op. 18 (first time in Bostaaia 
side of over-refinement than of anyv- / Ravel, “Mother Goose.” children’s pieces;) 
thing excessively muscular or realistic, Uoelfler. “Death of Tintagiles,” dramatic | 
The orchestra of “La Mort de Tin- Poem atter Muaeterlinck for orchestra and | 


viola d'amore (mile Ferir, incidental solo-! 
| 


vit useless sword; the piteous voice; ally dark and thick, or shrilly brilliant. : tagile’ is an amazing! owerfu ; an oy Ted Stolen”? 

oe the: frightened child;, the sinister!| The utterance is uncompromisingly di-— and the frame of the. atin. ir te j ist); Dvorak, " Husiteke ONSET 
sounds in the corridor; the terror, the | rect. Although naturally very modern | : | big. Probably no score of Mr. Loeffler's The Enesco symphony is the vehicle | 
‘agony of Sister Ygraine—these are | in its harmony, this is such straight- | ' shows so much sheer weight of. in- 

‘prought home to the hearer by the sheer | forward, strong writing that one has an strumentation. 
‘beauty and power of the music without impression almost of a diatonic charac- There are, on the other hand,-pass- | though it is not, considered as a whole 
attempts at interlinear translation of] ter of the music, although there is only ages of extraordinary delicacy and orig- , ' 
the drama into tones. Many works | one theme, that of the deflant opening, inality in the orchestration. The por - 
produced since “The Death of Tin- | taken by the trumpets, which particu- _trayal of the tempest, and of the silence |} Of its three movements the second is 
tagiles’’ was first performed in the)] larly supports this impression, one of and the terror within the castle which ; ! 
present version now seem curiously old- || mood, of spirit, rather than letter. || the tempest outside only emphasizes the by far the most important. Of the other 
fashioned or have disappeared. In these | The second movement. is again dark more, the suggestion of the aged Ag- |two perhaps it is enough to say that | 
days of ultra-modernity Mr. Loe/ffler’s || and legendary, and the finale returns 'lovale, aged and wistful and resigned, |tley serve as a frame for a beautifall 
poem is rounded, complete—though per- || somewhat to the mood of the opening. |, Of the sleep of Tintagile and then the 4 | wesiss 
haps a little condensation in the seh The music is insurrectionary, although || deep damnation of his taking off—these 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of at least one noble orchestral idea, 
- 


{the embodiment of sustained thought. 


| 


tone picture. The work is an example | 


EE TT en 


part of the work would give it still |j the revolt is phat p Hhedlggss age rag | things are expressed with an abandon {°! effective symphonic method but of | 
greater dramatic impact—and modern, | self gperiig bs ees gE oP egg te ie and conviction on the part of the com- | inadequate —architechtonic conception, | 
te vost musics always modern. RTT, A" gnmietls” sincere ant vit byrreason ofthe economy’ often [7 stivdy in thematic handling ii 
Med. of the concerts next week Beit cigs ae : . 1e ma- | ,. i SET BP Re . 
a coes: Brehms, symphony No. 4; | composition, which should be heard terial employed and the unity and va- | ghly interesting; for if is as logically | 
‘Schumann, overture to ‘“Manfred’’; Cho- | #sain soon. riety of its development. There are | Written Irom page to page as a work 
pin, piano concerto in E minor (Mr. ‘Mother Goose” Charming | passages in which the material is of Brahms. As a study in instrumenta- 
|Gabrilowitsch, pianist); Berlioz, over- | handled with superb abandon and ini- 
ture “The Roman Carnival.” The rest of the programme offered petuosity. But when Mr. Loeffler flings ._ 1 at Nama } iy Mies 
atria Hisieios bse | the “Mother Goose’ suite of Ravel, his paint on his canvass, he knows very |!5 Persuasive, the contrasts of tone} 
well whither he is flinging it. qualities and the alternation of light. 
Let him appear never so impassioned, ‘power and full ynower  bej Alli fi 1 | 
underneath there is the unflagging at. | p' | Nowe eing managed 
tention to the choice and the disposi- .. : 
tion of the music and the remarkable | here can be no doubt about the com- | 
ed rer menee to which a_ single | poser’s earnestness of purpose, strength 
initial theme becomes tne basis of the intellect ; individualitv of imavcin: 
entire work. Certain. pages of orches- fof intellect and individuality of imagina- 


; 
- 


: 
tion it is equally admirable, The sound 


wy 


ot ORE perme Sh es mn ee eee 


‘First [ime Symphony P layed 


Past — Cet. 23/5. = 9 Gharies ‘M. Loffler’s ‘“Mort de Tinta- 
BY OLIN DOWNES / | sile,”’ after Maeterlinck, and Dvorak’s 


with the rhythmic mastery of a Strauss. 


tion. If, as Carlyle puts it, the world 


} 


1 The Sy mphony of Georges Enesco, Husitka overture. Ravel's suite, played 
in E flat, was played for the first 
{time -in’ Boston at the concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl 
Muck, conductor, yesterday afternoon 
in. Symphony Hall. 


The music is powerful and turbu-' 


jlent and. sombre. The mood is not one 
\commonly associated with the music 


efmodern France, which might bet 


with a charming delicacy and precision. 


and a real sympathy with the mood of 
the composer, was received with almost 
more cordiality and appreciation than 
any other music on the programme. Its 
tenderness and its humor, its exquisite 
simplicity and the exceeding felicity of 
the instrumentation are now familiar 
and are genuinely appreciated. gare 
rs ago this music seemed untra-moda- 
bn Sectebabe, artificial from any point 
of view. .Today its sincerity and inspir- 
ation are apparent and inescapable. 


tration stand out in the memory, such ' 
as tne employment and orchestral ac- Klows how a man will fight by the way 
companiment of the viola d’amore, and lic sings, Mnesco would hold his own on 
the wild fanfare of the trumpets, and 
the entire concluding passage which - is 
follows the three thuds of the great ‘musical tactician, ordering his seore so 
drum, music which may easily be as- that every department of tone and every 
sociated with the last moments of harmonic voice has its full efficiency ; 
Maeterlinck’s drama, of the agonizing... he 4e‘s . | ore 
sister who has smashed. her lamp and he is a musical strategist, making 
against the door, béhind which her tlic attention of listeners his objective 


the battlefield with anybody. He is a 


~ brother is perishing, and whose horri- ? and securing it, now by open attack in 


fled whisper, ‘‘Monster, I spit,” echoes front, now by surprise around a flank, 


through the darkness as. t 
falls. r ne curtain and always victoriouslv. 
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“¢he second rioVement had 
out by as a romance 


‘chestra, it should have been one of the of men.. 


¥ 


& Sagas “ A ies. 4 ‘" ; is: Ta bak ae “ey aa 4 
m ’ valle Leas Ra! Ye J ‘a 
for or- the finer and more 


Lees) ; Evdce 
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oa 


mystical” emotions 
If that is so, here is a secon 


aan Berens | 
puccesses of the modern repertory. It | example in the same day of music w hose | 
/gseems, notwithstanding any formal con- | principal message lies in a few pages and | 
nection it can be shown to have with}not in the composition as a whole, | 


\the rest. of the piece, an independent 
composition. It contains a complete 
idea, and a sufficient idea to hold up the 
reputation of Eneseo with that of any 
man now writing music. Ability to con- 
struct a symphonic work on a big plan 


| 


} 


is not essential to him who wants to 


address the world through the orchestra 
today. ‘The movement is a most en- 
gaging love song, comparable with the 
prelude to “Tristan” in everything but 
tragic quality. It represents the pres- 
ent-day trend of lyric expression, which 
is no less yearning than that of the 
‘nineteenth century, but distinctly less 
despairing. The music of thie section 
“opens with a frank and hopeful descend- 
ing phrase in the major mode, which is 
‘never contradicted by complaints or 
doubts im the minor. 

| On purely classical grounds the Enesco 
work would be regarded by many as 
failing to come up to the requirements 
of a symphony beeause it has no scherzo 
And on the whole the test of humor 4s 
‘perhaps the surest one to apply. 
‘the greatest tone thinkers have 
-preéminent satirists. Leave the laughter 
out of the Beethoven, Prahms and 
‘Strauss symphonies and you leave Ham- 
‘let out of the play. 


been 


kor . 


The disability of | 


‘Enesco was offset on Friday afternoon | 


iby a program device of Dr. Muck. 
imissing element in the large composition 


The 


/Was supplied from a short playful picce } 


by another composer. What Enesco 


lacked Ravel made up. 
! 


: The Enesco and the Ravel works were 
a complete program in themselves and 
were the whole program of the afternoon 
‘as far as interest of interpretation went, 
‘For the Loeffler tone poem, unless it is 


And thus a com- , 


| plete symphonic scheme was devised out | Ae 
: ‘ 1S} J e more 
-of the work of two Parisian composers. » and a litt , 


| . . : ; 
‘a dull piece in its own right, had a, 


‘commonplace reading. The charm of it 


‘as a number at the second pair of the. 
Symphony concerts is in the passages | 


‘for viola d’amore, in which Mr. 
is the solo player. It would seem from 
the Friday performance that Mr. Loef- 
fler’s chief desire in ‘“Tantagiles” 
to prove the value of a neglected instru- 


lerir | 


Was | 


| 


me ee ae we ee 


OLD CONTROVERSY ONCE MORE 
RENEWED 


AN 


a 
at the 


of the 


4%. 8 a 2,2 
Long Versus Short Programme 


Symphony Concerts—The Sid 


Clock and the Opposite and More Im- 
portant Sides 


ARLIER than usual the annual de- 

y bate over the duration and the or- 
| 
| 


dering of the programmes at the 
iw Symphony Concerts has begun and 
quite as certainly as usual it bids fair to 
lead nowhere. Between them, Mr. Fiedler 
and Dr. Muck have lengthened the concerts 
so that ordinarily they continue for two 
hours, less ten minutes and sometimes fif- | 
teen, for the intermission; at least fiv® 
gpent in applause for the orchestra and the | 
“assisting artists’’; and five or ten more 
for the grace allowed late comers and early 
goers. In all, the audience now actually 
hears music for an hour and a half, where- 
ag under the vanished dispensation of Mr. 
Gericke, it heard it for little more than an 
hour. Ninety minutes, the objectors say, 
ig the longest possible time that human be- 
ings can be receptive to music; and ninety 
minutes happens to be almost exactly the 


time during which they actually listen to | 
music in what they call a ‘‘two-hour con- | 
incidental | 


cert.”’ However, that merely 
fact, ag all know that have had experience 
of such controversies, is neither here nor 
there. 

The reasons that prompted Dr. Muck 
and Mr. Fiedler to the lengthening of the 
programmes—semi-unconscious process as 
it undoubtedly was—speak for themselves. 
If a conductor must limit the actual per- 
formance of music in a concert to one hour 
he has scant room tor 
the careful composition of his programme 
by any other standard than the clock. He 
can give it neither continuity nor contrast 


in such measure as he justly desires and | 


even in twenty-four pairs of concerts, he 
can include far fewer 


should, if he is to keep the repertory 


catholic and alive and gratify the divergent | 


likings of his hearers. The world over 
nowadays two hours is the usual length of 
symphony concerts. In London and in 
Paris, it is usually more. 

Again, both conductors were aware that 
an appreciable part of their audience—and 
in no small measure that part of it upon 
which the future life of the Symph ny 
Concerts depends—prefers the two-hour 
programme, so long as it is interesting. The 

| temper of the reviewers in these matters 1s 


pieces than he | 


no test whatever. 1 4 
trade ordain that they shall quit a coneert 
at the earliest possible moment—usually 
well before it has ended—and that they 
shall profess the uttermost boredom over 
the hearing of music. No more of a cri- 
terion is the mood of those whose presence 
at the Symphony Concerts is merely a 
| weekly rite. They can come as late and 
depart as early as they are minded to do 
without let or hindrance. The real puiic 
' to be considered are those eager, absorbed, 
stirred, and usually youthful auditors to 
whom the taking of a ticket for a series of 
Symphony Concerts means considerable ex- 
penditure and often harsh economies; to 
whom such performances as they now hear 
from conductor and orchestra are revela- 
tion of the beauty and power of music and 
of men with it; and whose ears and sensii- 
tions are open equally to the old and the 
new. Much more than any elect matrons 
or weary reviewers, these unobtrusive fulk 
hold the future of the Symphony Concerts 
in their hands; and it is they whose emo- 
tion and illusion, whose pleasure and satis- 
faction are the great reward of thern. 
These humble listeners—the listeners for 
whom Mr. Higginson has finely said he 
most cares—do not complain of long pro- 
grammes. No greater misfortune cou'd 
befall the Symphony Concerts than io be- 
come concerts of, by, and for the elde:}y. 
They must renew their youth in the youth 


| of their audiences, and must cultivate that 


youth accordingly. 

Again—and what is most to the point in 
these controversies—the length of a pro- 
gramme by the clock is no test of the strain 
it lays upon the attention of the audience. 
That Strain depends upon the nature of the 
pieces and the performance and the menta! 
and the emotional repose of the hearers 
to both. It so happened that Enesco’s new 
Symphony, Mr. Loeffler’s tone-poem of 
Tintagiles and Ravel’s subtle ballet-music, 
a week ago, made “hard listening’ and ex- 
hausted many an emotional sensibility 
Hence the outcry over the length of the 
programme, especially when Dvorak’s 
“Huritzka”’ overture was added to it 


Now, as a matter of fact, it was shorter 


by nearly a quarter of an hour than the 
programme of the preceding week, almost 
universally applauded as uncommonly in- 
teresting and plausible. The first pro- 
gramme merely laid less strain upon the 
receptive faculties of the audience and 
brought many in it more enjoyment. From 
no point of view, either on the Stage or in 
the auditorium, can the clock be a hard.- 
and-fast dictator of programmes. Nor 
Should the grumblers forget that the con- 
ductor and the orchestra are under strain. 
a$9 well, Such a performance as that of 
Enesco’s symphony or of Loeffler’s ‘‘Tinta- 
giles’ last Saturday “‘takes it out’? of con- 
ductor and players beyond the remotest 
notion of most of those who protested 
their fatigue. H, T. P. 
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Conductor. 


CONCERTO in E minor, for PIANOFORTE and 
ORCHESTRA, OP. II 
Soloist 


I. Allegro maestoso. 
OVERTURE, ‘‘Le Carnaval Romain” op. 9 


SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 4, op. 98 
OVERTURE, to Byron’s ‘‘Manfred,’’ op. 115 


I. Allegro non troppo. 
Andante moderato. 
Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


Allegro giocoso. 
IV. Allegro energico e passionato. 


If. Romanze: Larghetto. 
IlI. Rondo: Vivace. 


Il. 
Ill. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1915--16. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
LAIRD PROGRAMME: 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, AT 2.30 P.M. 
Mr. OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, AT 8 P. M. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
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ROMANTIC BRAHMS AND CLASSIC 
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Music That Disclosed an Overlooked Side 
in Both Composers — Dr. Muck’s Large 
Share in the Revelation—Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch Does His Part Also in the Re- 
animated Concerto — The Contrasts of 
Two Overtures 
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HEN Dr. Muck and the Boston 
orchestra played the first sym- 
Phony of Brahms in Chicago 
the other day, some in the 
audience repined under the conductor's 
reading of the music. In their view, 
it was too subdued: it lacked the high 
emotional pitch to which they were accus- 
tomed; it wanted vivid strokes—all of 
Which complaints may sound ‘strangely in 
sostonian ears, weit to believe that Dr. 
Muck’s version of. this Symphony in C 
ininor is remarkably eloquent and even 
dramatic. Of course, it is the fashion, 
nowadays, of almost every conductor to let 
loose his temperament upon the music of 
Brahms, is it was the way of almost every 
conductor fifteen or twenty years ago to 
repress that temperament whenever he 
opened a score of the great Johannes, apos- 
tle to the Gentiles to redeem them from an 
Obsession of romantic music, Mixtremes 
are extremes at whichever end Of the scales 
they happen to stend. and to Set forth a 
| symphony py Brahms as though it were 
‘Mathematics and not music is to do it only 
a little more injustice than to discover and 
produce an effect in every other period. 
There 1s not a doubt thai Brahms, listening 
acress the Elysian fields to the sounds that 
rise from terrestrial] eonvert-rooms, squares 
| his sturdy shoulders in alarmed suryprise 
When he hears one and another of his sy n- 
phonies dramatized in the current fashion, 
as he used to stride indignantly away when 
ne heard it reduced to a calculated patiern 
in tones that Ought to end with the 
Q@. EF. D. of »roblems in ceometry, 
Somewhere between these extremes lies 
the mean of performance that neither 
deadens nor dramatizes the Symphonies of 
Brahms; but makes them sound with 
characteristic voice and just eloquence. 
The music of Brahms is not dramatic as 
Liszt's, for example, or Berlioz’s is. On 
the other hand, it is romantic, as Schit- 
mann’s or even Mendelssohn's is in the 
generation of composers immediateiy pro. 
ceding him. It is the hearer’s instinct to 
associate romantic music with lare>. 
Strenuous, vivid and sometimes actual'v 
flamboyant utterance. When it is iis 
| question, the Ways of Weber, of Berlioz, 


of Liszt, of Tschaikévsky come spon- 
taneously to mind. But it is quite possible 
for a composer to write romantic muste 
and to keep to the relatively low intensities 
of Brahms’s symphonic voice. Romantie 
music is such when it touches the imagina- 
tion by the vistas that it opens: when it 
stirs the heart by the heights and tha 


depths of feeling that it evokes; and when. 


it fascinates ear and fancy by the new an 
strange beauties that it summons, | 

Brahms’s first symphony does one and 
another of these things in the vivid transi- 
tional passage marshalled by the songful 
horns that leads into the Finale; in the 
mounting tumults of that Finale itself; in 
the recurring stress of the first movement; 
in the moody mystery of the slow division. 
Brahms’s fourth symphony, played anew 
at the Symphony Concert of vesterday, does 
also one and another of these things in the 
returning melody that the first Allegro 
projects upon the hearers’ ears; in the song 
that rises from ’celli and horns in the en- 
suing Andante; in the large tonal sport of 
the Scherzo; and perhaps in the measured 
and expressive march of the Finale througy 
and in spite of the intricacies of the ancient 
form which Brahms chose for it. But for 
the romantic substance of these two 
symphonies—to go no farther in citation-- 
3rahms’s actual utterance is relatively low 
of pitch and subdued of color. It keeps ro- 
mantic quality and accomplishment Dy 
virtue of a fine, rather than a large, inten- 
Sity playing upon attuned ears; and if it 
sometimes flags and dries into music-making 
that shall fill periods and round out forms, 
be it remembered that unevenness and 
lapses pass almost for virtues with the 
more flamboyant and full-voiced romantics 
and the admirers of them, 


o~ me - 


No attributes more stamp Dr. Muck as 4 
remarkable conductor than his sense of the 
distinctive voice of each composer and of 
the informing qualities of the musie in 
hand. With it goes equal ability to impart 
both, quickened and illumined, to his hear- 
ers, Thus, in the symphony of yesterday, 
as in the symphony that Chicago heard mis- 
trusting the performance, Brahms’s music 
sounds romantic under his hand, yet keeps 
to its low pitch and fine intensities unless, 
being human, the composer ‘‘breaks loose’ 
in the rhythmic stride and the upsweeping 
sonorities of the finale of the first sym- 
phony or in the robust revelling of the 
Scherzo of the fourth, Romantic beauty, 
stress and imagination rose on Friday af- 
ternoon out of the first Allegro; the sway- 
ing motion, the elastic rhythm, the broad 
progression, the murmured phrages;, the 
latent or the outspoken energy of the whole 
all served them at the conductor’s will. He 
seemed almost to humor Brahms when 
the composer is taking his familiar delight 
in plucked strings, in the songfulness of 
horns, in the dark tones of clarinets, As 
understandingly and as adroitly the con- 
ductor missed not a tint of Brahms’s har- 
monic and instrumental color. Admittedly, 
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ijt 18 a méasured Color, albeit more skilfully 

| and imaginatively distributed than in many 
another of Brahms’s orchestral pieces, but 
being such it accords better with a sym- 
phony that throughout is measured inten- 
sity of matter and feeling. The slow sec- 
tion sounded in like romantic beauty—the 
peauty that may be still but that yet haunts 
—and upon it Dr. Muck bestowed a wealth 
of quiet inflection and the players a wealth 
of tonal loveliness. In both their voices 
were the romantic strangeness, the reman- 
tic insistence, of the music. 

Wven Chicago might not doubt the large 
power and the bold sweep of the Scherzo 
as Dr. Muck and the orchestra played it. 
They would have it sound as though 
Brahms, for once forgetting measure, 
was gathering up his music in mind and 
imagination and then flinging it upon 
players and hearers as in exultant sport. 
Yet here and there, as contrast bade, the 
smoothest of euphonies tempered these 
tonal ardors. Finally, in that allegro 
“energico e passionato” in which Brahms 


would mask or melt his carefully built | 


Chaconne, the conductor and the orches- 
tra gave the composer the freest play 
with all his strokes—a favorite device 
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of romantic music—upon the sensibill- 
ties of his heurers. Not a rolling eruin 
beat, not a bite of the strings, not a 
whirl of flutes and wood winds, not 4 
softening shadow from the horns, not a 
bold chord or a sweeping progression 
missed its effect. If the dry places in the 
symphony—and there are such—did not 
exactly blossom, eonductoi and ana 
swept the hearer by so quickly and ab- 
sorbedly that he hardly heeded. it I 
possible to be quietly as well as flam- 
boyantly romantic. 50 Brahms’s sym- 
phony sounded. 


The foil to the romantic Branms was the 
classic Chopin of the concerto in E minor, 
revived for the first time “atl these con- 
certs’ in nine years. For there is a classie 
Chopin as truly as there is a romantic 
Brahms. The curious and the studious, as 
Mr. Huneker has lately been pointing out, 
may trace his sense of classical forin and 
style even in the freest and most rhapsodic 
of his music. Perhaps in this concerto he 
is classic of matter and manner by neces-~ 
sity; but he is also so by no reluctant in- 
clination. The purist may not complain of 
the formal exposition of the subject-matter 
of the first movement, the working-out, 
the restatement and all the rest of the 
orthodox prescriptions. The middle section 
of slow and sentimental song and the finale 
with its returning themes and rhythms, 
rondo-wise, are as impeccable. 3ut to be 
Classic is not merely to write in the or- 
dained forms and procedure; to be fully 
and truly so in music is to achieve therein 
and thereby a pattern in sound that shall 
fill hearers with a sense of beauty in in- 
vention, mood and expression, ordered yet 
penetrating and satisfying, and that shall 


kindle in them something of the 6x¢itement 
and the fascination of creation in tones. 
These qualities and this power @o dwell in 
this seldom-heard concerto of Chopin; but 
they are muted, so to say, to many an ear 
powadays because—outside fitful but often 
very beautiful strokes—Chopin was inept 
with orchestral speech and color, His in- 
Strumental idiom is not our instrumental 
idiom or anyone’s else except his own. 

Accordingly, when the concerto is played, 
it ought to be the first concern of con- 
ductor and pianist to free it so far as 
possible from this inarticulateness and to 
disengage from it the classical quality that 
in form, substance and appeal endures and 
is alive within it. Fortunately it was pre- 
cisely this release that Dr. Muck and Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch yesterday accomplished. Out 
of the plianist’s crystalline tone, yet free 
from all trace of hardness; out of the del- 
icacy of his phrasing; out of the warmth, 
the variety and the fluidity of his tonal 
color: out of his fleetness, evenness and 
grace of touch; out of his just sense ot 
pace, rhythm and climax; and out of his 
adroit mingling of poise and brilliancy 
spoke the very voice of the music. Once 
more Mr. Gabrilowitsch was giving proo! 
of tthe range and the fineness alike of his 
perceiving and his imparting faculties. In 
turn, he called from the music—and espe- 
elallv from the first movement and the 
finale—the impression of eager and ab- 
sorbed creation that is latent in it and that 
it will readily yield to apprehending im- 
agination and sympathetic imparting. Here 
Dr. Muck was at one with the pianist anc 
together they made the sheer evolution o! 
the first movement exciting to hear in its 
zest, of creation, and the bright suspense 
and the sharp returns of theme and rhythms 
in the Rondo a fascination in themselves. 
So played, the concerto was alive—and 
classically alive—again. 


ed 


Two romantic overtures filled the rest 01 
the programme—Schumann's to Byron's 
poetic tragedy of “Manfred” and Berlioz S 
of “The Roman Carnival’ in his overa, 
‘Penvenuto Cellini’’—repertory overvures 
withal long entitled to at least bi 
ennial performance in all well-ordered 
symphony concerts. Perhaps in these days, 
Berlioz’s seems to deserve it the more. Che 
vears and the changes in orchestral speech 
and -onal fashions have not a wit whithereda 
it: the melodies are as arresting, the 
rhvthms as stinging, the harmonie and in 
strumental eoloring as rich; the glow and 
the march of the whole as vivid and quick 
footed as they ever were. Out of it shines 
the pure glory of romantic music to stir the 
imagination and the emotions, to outfling 
ard animate the fancied scene until the 
hearer knows and feels that he is there in 
bodily presence and excited pleasure. More 
over, relegated to the concert-room as the 
overture has heen these seventy-five years, 


‘it is still stirring and vivid music of the 
\theatre. Fortunate the preducer and the 
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tenor who might sing to his Teresa with t..e Pianoforte Concerto in E minor.........Ohopin 


ardors that the overture gives to Celliai’s 
amorous tune. Dr, Muck and the orches- 


picture and passion such as the stage 


be tne pastime of! the psvcenologis: 
to 

SucCce a Dela) much bette: Wilt. Pol aie 
music than his own Frenchmen. 
the Parisians sent for 
wien they woald celebrate a Berlioz cen 


tenary. 


the cherries never ripen.” 


The overture to ‘‘Manfred,’’ like the svin- 


music that shuns the obviousness in lis 


those invited apparentl¥Y did not like it 
kind that Berlioz’s Roman 


Kalbeck, who fondly believed in the plen- 


e¢ 


Carnival!” 


Roman Carnival Overture...............Berlioz 
Brahms had grave doubts about his 
tra transmuted the music yesterday into fourth symphony. Writing from a vil- 
; lage in*Styria to Elisabet von Herzogen- 

may rarely yield. Some day it should berg, who was for some years his Egeria 
: ; ‘and by no means given to wnstinted 
pao NC es nwt ; note, a Praise, he said: “I rather fear it has | 
discover why these German conductors been influenced by this climate, where 
sad Later he! 
= ‘*“"' doubted whether she would have the 
Mr, Welngartner patience to sit through the finale. He! 
mentioned the “acerbity” of the music 
to Buelow. When the symphony was| 
played in a version for piano (four! 
phony of Brahms aforesaid, is romantic hands), he was discouraged, because 


’ 
’ 
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slorifies. Like Brahms, Schumann with ary inspiration of Brahms’s music, | 


all his romantic tempérament, courted the thinks the symphony pictures the trag- 
low piteh and the fine intensity when he’ edy of human life 
would impart the ardors of imagination 
Byron’s poem is a turgid thing beside ine Siven to whining in tones. He could 
overture that it suggested. The Astarte be nobly tragic—witness the overture 
of the blank verse has no such beauty as performed at the first concert this sea- 
tne Astarte of Schumann’s theme; she ap- | Sven But this symphony is written in 
, PSS ge: — .. the spirit of Ecclesiastes—vanity, van- 
pears not in the poem with the dramatic ity, all is vanity. There is one end for 
and the pictorial force with | which her /'man and beast. This end is the grave. 
theme returns in the music. The thematic A live dog is better than a dead hero. 
struggle Is quite as poignant aS (|) we ghall all be “damnably mouldy a 


caraitta : tate ’ + ' tragve . “a thi ; . 
versified conflict: of the tragedy hundred vears hence.’’ Nor is there the 
the overture excels the poem in the sug- 


gestion of romantic gloom unpierced. | ¢ minor, 

And yet and yet, while Berlioz’s piece still Dr. Muck and the orchestra gave a 
slows with its romantic fires; Schumann’s memorable performance of this work. 
seems more and more faded. Before long, While,they brought out the inexorable 


| it may sit on the shelf as little disturbed spirit of the first movement and the 


in his “‘eollected works” as is ‘‘Manfred” KEinale, the Andante was sung tenderly 
among Byron’s, H. T. Pp. and the scherzo played with such spirit 
A slaieeealansiiasdiitiniiieltasasachisiialibgdialeid. that there was a human touch, not 
atrnnmrrn merely the “noise” of which Brahms 


rm himself spoke in a letter. Neverthe- 
iB less, with the best will in the world 
ry we cannot, unlike Mr. Kalbeck, see in 


the secherzo a picture of the carnival 
at Milan or any other Italian city. 


Does any one read ‘‘Manfred’’ today? 
The play, although Byron never in- 
tended it for the theatre, is read on.the 
stage occasionally with Schumann's 


music... Early in 1912 the tragedy in a 
French version was acted at the Monte 
Carlo Theatre with the music. Per- 

it 


haps is hard for us now to under- 
stand the influence of Byron throughout 
Kurope, or the important part he played 
in the romantic movement. To the 


Brahms, Schumann, Chopin members of Browning clubs Manfred no. 
. : 2 | doubt seems, as Hazlitt said,” merely 
and Berlioz Figure in Program 


Byron ,himself “with a fancy drapery 
on.’’ Yet it might have been better for 

of Afternoon. 
‘ To some Shumann’s overture is as 
AD err ocd ithe > eke ra /¢5S~ old fashioned in its remanticism as the 
we find all of Schumann and much of | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck Byron in this overture, and we shudder 


England if Byron had remained her 
‘By PHILIP HALE/ tragedy. ‘They ask you to note how. 
conductor, took place yesterday after- to think what an ultrasmodern German 


ee en ee 


favorite poet. 
* Tschaikowsky treated ‘‘Manfred.” | 
The Third Public Rehearsal of the antred.” «Yet 


reassuring Finale of the symphony in | 
| 


The music is for the most part de-, 
and expression that it kindled in hii. pressing. Brahms was more than once’! 
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goals dopwtthi-the eubsect. wmeRS ie ay Ay FR” 
“wildness “in Schumann’s m “a pas- | oi aa ok 
gion, ay beauty. of Se premeere the BY OLIN DOWNES 
/portraiture of Astarte, that are missing ma, : ‘ igs: 
aa Pschaikowsky’s Symphony with all] Ossip -Gabrilowitsch, pianist, the 
its thunder and guns. Your ultra mod- first soloist of the season to appear 
erm composer would have all his little;*°” S h Orchestra 
labels ready, How he would dwell on} with the Boston symphony 
yaad motive! ty minor had not if Boston, was soloist at the public 
Chapin’s concerto in IE minor had not ; 
| been perforined at.a Symphony Concert rehearsal of this orchestra, Dr. Karl 
since en ie eh tt in not | Muck, conductor, yesterday afternoon 
Szumowska was the pianist. is not], : , 
for a huge hall. Some pianists endeavor | 1 Symphony Hall. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
to turn jt into a héroic piece and use a played the E minor concerto of 
later orchestration than Chopin’s. He- r ° 
| Ww un- 
roic, while the music does not allow the Chopin, and his performance hi 
meectve: hn oie A soem has vee sg ' forgettable. It was one of those rare 
chatter of laté about-the ‘‘greater,’’ e |) , find 
: , work of art finds 
“heroic’’ Chopin, and pianists therefore | signi when a ; 
storm and pound, whereas the composer} in its interpreter one whose equip- 
pimsel! Was a delicate player whose | ment is without a flaw. Mr. Gab- 
fortissimo was only the forte of the | : . f { and 
average pianist. Mr. Gabrilowitsch was | rilowitsch has very few equa Ss 
faithful to tradition. Consequently his | still fewer rivals, among the pianists 
performance in Symphony Hall put the ° . ar- 
concerto in miniatures. Admirable as it. of today. He 1s phenomenal ee 
would have been in a smaller room, the ly all respects, and in none more so 
performance was often necessarily inef- , . in the presence of 
fective. The excellent qualities of Mr. than his modesty P Cy +9 
Gabrilowitsch were gladly recognized;| a work of art. As he played Chopin's 
Me hie nice, nis inreproachable | concerto yesterday, so he plays evety- 
eennic, his nice appreciation of nuances, . 
his unfailing sense of proportion; but thing that he touches, with the most 
Rae performance was not’ emotional. It remarkable insight into the meaning 
Guid not be; the pianist was too re- h : d 
music, an 
mote, the music was heard as at a great and the character of the ’ 


distance; the musical fluid could not en- || with the utmost reverence toward the 
Wrap the hearer. | 
There will not be any concerts next | °°MPOS* 
week. The program of Nov. 12-13 is as bcm tp 
* sptibabaee Rimsky-Korsakoff, ‘‘Antar’’: PURE TONE AND RHYTHM 
raunteis, Overture ‘‘Princess Brambil- . 
la’ (first time here); Handel, Sagat It would be difficult to ee 
Bird’’ (Mme. Melba); Handel, Concerto |, from de Pachmann, @ mor® truly Chop- 
for two wind choirs'and strings; Mozart, | inesaue performance. This was pov 
“Porgi amor’ and ‘Voi che ‘cially true as regarded the tone qual- 
(Mime, Melba). ‘ities and the beautiful nuances — of 
' ‘rhythm which characterized the en- 
‘witsch’s rubato! Tnere are pianists 
Ne | who think that rhythm means beating 
i ‘time. Happily Mr. Gabrilowitsch is not 
| the tender and fragile melodies as free- 
| RI ly and as spontaneously as any singer, 
’ H and yet the melody floated securely, 
as one might say, on the fundamental 
| pulse of the music. 
Technically, tonally, this perform- 


| 
| tire performance. How subtle and 
| of these. His rhythm was always there, 
4 : , and always felt—the inner life .of the 
| | music. But this rhythm fluctuated like 
th waves, like tides that obey unseen and 
; . ® ance was fit for a volume in _ itself. 
Gabrilowitsch S Play- ‘There were no ugly notes. How com- 


“> 
“ae 
he 
r 


Sapete”’ 


how natural was Mr. Gabrilo- 
ever-present laws. The right hand sang 
' 
| 'bine such technical accuracy and such 
atmospheric beauty? Nor was there 
any effort to make a lovely and now 


bs 

ing of Remarkable 
aa , was not. True, as regards technical 
(one | j details the pianist adopted on occasion 
oii | Beauty the modern editing of certain passages, 


for the sake-ofthe.greater fullness and 


| performance was of surpassing vivid- 


i personal, and of finer musical 
| Stance and finer preportions. Nor is| 
iit open to the charge of stupid plagiar- 


a heard one of the very great sym- | 
| phonies, which was heartily enjoved ty 


old-style concerto anything wnich it)! 


» which ‘présént conditions de-| 
ir ag essentials went, 
‘not a note was changed. Chopin, the. 
early Chopin, was heard. Somenow , 
he was enough and more than sufficient, | 


mand, but so far 


as himself, without an apology or 
makeshift. The simplicity, the youth- 
ful and romantic character of the 
music, with its cnildlike and aristo- 
cratic grace were conveyed with 


magical understanding and resourceful- | 
iness, The pianist was recalled -again 


and again and the concert thus length- 


B ened by some minutes. 


Berlioz’s Great Overture 


The . orchestral compositions were | 


Brahms’ 4th symphony; Schumanns 
overture to Byron’s ‘‘Manfred,’”’ and 
Berlioz’s Overture, ‘“‘La Carnaval JKo- 
main.’’ The latter remains one of Ber- 
lioz’s finest orchestral works, and the 


ness and brilliancy. Berlioz’s orchestra 
sparkles and explodes with Italian color 
and spirits. The melody of the intro- 
duction is one of the most beautiful in 
all of the composer’s works. Schu- |! 
mann’s ‘“‘Manfred,’’ introspective, pas- 
sionate music, even if not the voice we | 
might easily associate with the hero 
of Byron's poem, was interpreted with 
exceptional synipathy. 


re} 
abr 
ea, 
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Brahms’ Fourth Played 
Dramatically. 
Gabrilowitsch Recreates Chopin's ' 
Concerto. 


The two concertos for piano and or-— 


chestra by Chopin have been said to 


show his shortness of breath in @ large 


form, his unfamiliarity with the orches- 


tra, the difficulty with which he devel- 
oped ideas and sustained inspiration. 


| Mr Gabrilowitsch played the one in E| 


minor at the Symphony rehearsal yes- | 
terday afternoon. His performance re- 
created this music in its tenderness, its 
exquisite melancholy, its buoyant vivac- | 
ity, its pervading ‘sensitiveness and | 


t poetry of spirit. 


A great pianist and a great conductor | 
inspired each other and reasonably were | 


“inspired by what they played. In other | 
/ hands there would have been warrant- | 


: | 
Brahms’ Symphony may be acknowl-| able apprehension at such a choice. This | 


first, it is also less grandiose, less | 


ism, as the first might be at the hands r 
of the wits. Beethoven expressed the, 
struggle between the individual and! 


nobility and fire of the man’s soul. The 
orchestration, not pretentious sympa 


SUb- | thetically, not threatening to engulf the 


pianist or spurring him to prodigality of 
tone, was an appropriate accompani- 
ment, a frame suitable to the picture. 
Mr Gabrilowitsch treated the piano as 
an instrument. built for the fragile and 


ba if F ‘quisite of this music, not to 
fate in the 5th symphony with a force | exquisite Rene 


} of genius which obliterated, not only! 
1] what came before, but most of what # 
‘} followed after. But the 4th symphony y 


or 
propound problems of the mind n 

Pyagic* conflicts of soul, but the lively 
ana graceful visions of a sweet and rare 
spirit. Dynamically, his performance 


the four. If it is less epic than the |’ woven the grace of women, if also the | 
| 


iis wholly Brahms, whose immense!’ 


virility is here tempered by a fine 
and contemplative attitude toward iife |! 
which makes one think, perhaps, of D 
autumn sunsets, and clear vigorous, 
air, and nature who turns her eyes in- | 
wards for a season. Tihe workmanship | 


iis past compare for its clearness AS |; 


well as its strength. Thus there was ; 
: 
the audience, so that it called the 


orchestra as well as the conductor to 
its feet. 


Solo 


MADAME 


was a sermon to all students of the 
instrument.. There was-a wide scale pr 
shading, but the momentary flashes 0 
tone were never excessive or incongrue 
cus, nor were the lighest whispers 0 
the piano—as in the romance—too vapor- 
ous for the size of the room. It was 
riano playing of the deepest poetic per- 
ceptions, employing to their purpose “y 
sovereign mastery of the instrumes® 
The reception ge rl he SC 
was sweeping in its war : 

The performance by Dr Muck a 
Brahms’ fourth symphony was one o 
incomparable. clearness, . of dinates’ 
suppression of turgid inner voices, q 
admirable proportion, of stirring Pec 
gation of the dramatic character to be 
found, particularly in the last ps (1 

UE 
Schumann's “Manfred,” radiating the | 
glow of the impassioned romanticist, | 
and Berlioz’ Roman Carnival ove ae 
always of seizing brilliance, congas 
the program. The orchestra will make 
its first Southern trip next week. . 


” 
s A LL LE LT 


edged by posterity as the greatest of kis music of delicate pattern. In it. is 
i 





OF NO NOVELTIES 


rches- Brilliant Soloist Gabrilowitsch | 
| --‘Wins Veritable 
: | Triumph 
: | 


Lf OO re 
Gabrilowitsch and 


tra Play Chopin Work 
Brilliantly. — 


oe 


~’ Fortunate is the Symphony Orchestra |. DELIGHTFUL CONCERT 
this week to be able to present as the | 
first solcist of the season Ossip Gabril- | NEEDS NO REVIEW 
Sowitsch, the Russian pianist, whose, 


talent has now reached full bloom and | .; 
who is in every respect an artist worthy Brahms KE Minor 


Symphony 


of association with the orchestra. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch, since his return 
from Europe, has shown himself to be 
a pianist whose technical and intellec- 
tual development has reached 
‘that qualifies him for admission to the 
always smal] number of musical artists | 
f } 
of the first rank. His performance — 
yesterday of the Chopin eoncerto in E 
minor possessed brilliant technical quali-_ 
ties and a depth of sympathy that 
raised it weli-nigh to perfection on its 


interpretative side. It dazzled and 
charmed, as Chopin intended it should; 


the point || 


| 


i 


novelties, but 
| After all, the old compasitions wear | 


Full of Interest and Even 
Exaltation 
By LOUIS C. ELSON 


PROGRAMME 


Prahms—Fourth Symphony. 
Schumann—‘*Manfred’”’ Overture. 
Chopin—E minor Piano Concerto. 
Pianist—Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
Berlioz—‘‘Carnaval Romaine’’ overture, 


The third concert brought forth no 
a brilliant soloist. | 


and Gabrilowitsch proved, himself vir- || well in “these most prisk and giddy- 
Y ; a 
tuogo and poet. Now ame. Shen it Aap | paced times,” and the earnest lover 


pens that the efforts of soloist and or- | 
So it) 
} 


chestra are exquisitely attuned 
happened yesterday. 


Muck, showed its own rare virtuosity 
in every number on this third program, 
which includes the fourth Brahms sym- 
phony, Schumann's “Manfred’ over- 
ture and Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carnival’ 

overture, One of the overtures might 
well have been omitted, if the intention 
of the powers that be is- to keep the 
concerts within reasonable limits. The 
impression was renewed that the 
Brahms symphony is kept alive by its 
second , and. third movements, which 
have beauty and vivacity; put yesterday 
the work of the erchestra glorified the 
uninspired but sonorous finale. 

After tonight's concert, the orchestra 
‘will not be heard again until Friday, 
Nov. 12. The soloist at the fourth pair 
of concerts will be Mme. Melba. The 
orchestral program is to comprise 
‘Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Antar Symphony, 

‘Handel's concerto for wind and string 
orchestra, and a novelty in the form of 
a carnival -overture, called “Princess 
Brambilla,” by Walter Braunfels. 


— al 


But the orchestra. inspired by Dr. 
| repertoire. 


of orchestral music may have felt re- 
freshed to drink in the quieter tone- 
colors (if one can drink colors) of 


Brahms or Schumann after the more 
vivid tints of Strauss, Liszt, Enesco 
and Loeffler. In spite of the rapid 
changes which take place in musical 
fashions we feel safe in saying that 
Brahms is as secure 4s Bach or 
Beethoven of permanency in the 
There is so much to 
study in each of his symphonies that 
they never fade with repetition, and 
whether it be the wonderfully intel- 
lectual first, the pastoral second, the 
heroic third, or the freely-treated 
fourth, each one has its peculiar 
charm, although the fourth is the 
least important of the series. 
‘“HWappy are those nations which 
have no histories,’ and delightful are 


| those concerts which need no explan- 


atory reviews. There is nothing new 
to say about Brahms’ E minor sym- 
phony. The slow movement, with its 
quaint mingling of major and minor, 


awl pen 

aré full of interest and even ‘of exal- Now cainé’the ‘pianist, ara” the au! 
tation for ever yauditor. To hear ence save him a most hearty wel- 
mach a work played as our orchestral] opus cugitors te Wika lobe 
: s a lofty enjoyment. rs, two blocks long, 

_— crepe ever a simpler theme used tiger ‘s og eg After all a concerto 
+a a tp than the Passacaglia of phon nd " be SO PROSE Sa Pery 
ma i? 23k age erga a& mere scale. ayes and nic adh tae yy 
ated in a manner which |}; “bilayer, its 

goes even beyond Beethoven’s sym- Into the orchestral scheme far better 


honi -~than the opera si ; 
to feel that ‘Von pe ta One begins |‘trom the concert to the foot tat 
ulow did not ex- fiavor. But Chopin’s two concertos | 


aggerate wh : 
in the rikebe peeks ae” at ensmaed ide Regent hirereae yo Bic 
up all that was very gr at summed / than they ought to be. They are piano 
if Brabine had ont A great in music.| solos with an orchestral accompani- 
adie btn: vias # een able to bal- ment. It is comical to think that this 
nis great intellect th Be aa ne Hane nee ee 
 dtieatidn aa: tn" ere would be no/ dust Kalkbrenner, who wanted to 
Bean prer Sige S place among the} teach Chopin piano, which is about as 
ska adwattas ped ies eke by Dr. Muck | good as if Bryan aspired to teach. 
vice aches straightforward, al- |, Plato philosophy. — 

, the exception of the no- We, nevertheless, could have wished 


; 


ble andante, the Symphony appeals 


neg to thes head than to the heart. 
was very greatly applauded. 


During the Schumann overture we 


were still in a world from which aw- 
ful dissonances, complex cross 
rhythms, and lurid, blinding tone-col- 
ors were absent. Yet none of our mod- 
ern musical St. Vitus dancers, with 
all their spasms, can g0 beyond the 


Nor is there in the reperto}j i 
contrast thanthat sees 4, we Kor 
ing, heaven-defying Manfred, and the 
weet and gentle Astarte, the first and 
second themes of this work. The 
themes were given as splendid foils 
to each other, Dr. Muck making the 
most of the fierce syncopations of the 
first, and violins and woodwind play- 
Ing most eloquently in the second 
The call of the trumpets also deserves 
|praise for its effective shading. If 
| | there iS anything that may be com- 
|pared with the intensity of Wagner’s 
| Fate-motive it is these trumpet 
chords. Nor is this overture all emo- 
| tion, since it has a great amount of 
figure treatment—the intellectual side 
of music,—and the Coda, with its re- 
turn of the syncopated Manfred 
theme, but weakened and _ stricken 
combined with the Astarte figure, 


ending with one of the pianissimo ef- ’ 


fects which Dr. Muck always makes 
the most of, carried out the Bvronic 
lines— é 
He’s gone. His soul hath ta’en h 

= is earthless 
Whither? I dread to think; but he is gone. 


‘This is probably Schumann’s great- 


) jest. overture, even though the “Geno- 


the poetic Gabrilowitsch a better work 
than the E minor concerto. The first. 
1 movement is good, the finale better, 
4 if! 
the Larghetto honey poured over! 
| aii iti Palagaitad cloying. The pianist 
made the most of the finale, but we 
could have wished for something) 


“Hgreater, the Schumann concerto, or 


| ‘Neverthet fourth, for example. 
Nevertheless, the elastic i 
: . t SS, slastic, free vein 
impressive character of this overture. | 


in which he took the work was sure 
to carry it to success. He played 
with a surety that bred a sense of 
security in the audience and made 
the performance triumphant, The 
ensemble was’ throughout perfect: 
The Rondo (the Finale) was bright 
and joyous and seemed bubbling over 
j} with happiness, so that the fina! cli- 
max was succeeded by an outburst 
| of spontaneous enthusiasm that 
proved that the audience had been 
ijmost closely “‘en rapport’ with the 
artist. The recalls were too numer-! 
ous to count. 

At the end we came to the modern 
school at last. Not the awful school 
of Stravinsky, Schoenberg, or Hol- 


brooke, but the work of the founder 


of modern programme music, the plio- 
neer of the modern many-tinted or- 
chestra. Berlioz’s “Carnaval Ro- 
maine” overture is the best of his 
eight works in this form. It is also 
probably his most tuneful one, since 
the Salterello, fully explained by Mr. 
Hale in the programme book, is 
about as rhythmic as a two-step or 
a tango. The English horn was ex- 
ellently played, and we ought not to 
forget that it was Berlioz who first 


revealed the brooding melancholy of 


the finale with its great variations, 


vev’ be the more popular. this instrument and first gave it its 





ev? 


plate in the orchestra. The works one week ‘and one containing a | never shown remarkable enthusiasm for pe ‘formance truly een ti PUTS 
areal ohn nage Kuti ee r ¥Y, a} , yes | - : va) ‘ nd . * ve ° dl tr > t it . f ins yePRV os4 t on | n ¢ . 4y or 
Violas, too, whose tone-color is to the | "@W Work the next 1s now accepted, and, | the type of romanticism which is Schu- |} mastery of instru 


strings what the English horn is to *S the first corcerts of this season have’ mann’s. He has inclined to the ingra-f Sant t aan nkemnte wks Gabe | 
the wood-wind (a pensive melan- | sown, is even warmly approved. . 


tiating kind of Schubert and to the ag- ly stirred and manifested great en- 
choly), did excellent work in the first, ‘he Brahms symphony was read with eressive kind of Strauss, he has been {thusiasm over the performance. Dr, 
part of this overture. la perspicacity that is only attainable 


va | rather disinclined to the introspective | oy. tone Py aah P ongnecaap eh 
ia ‘ } c . ; ‘ i r © ; . L ; 
es 9 Areata oooh rushes of the | when a studious attitude on the part kind of Schumann. But he got at the | finally ma 

of nstruments, which eai-aed f the players and close attention on 


. ( 
Bites the carnival, the ferce crashes |i. py of the hearers exist." For this 
tamborines, cymbals, and all the | Work will not bear a forced interpre- 
saturnalia of gaiety at the close | tation. Neither will it compel interest 
worked up a fine climax to the most in itself from a cold audience, It 1s one 
beautiful, the most melodic concert of the works of Brahms in which the 
that we have had in a long while. lyric persuasion is very unassertive, 
a though most delightfully present if the 


listener is only. open to it. It sings 
MUSIC OF BRAHMS a Regs inc pdinet feeling, but 
AND CHOPIN GIVEN it sings gently. It simply will not 


make itself heard above mundane noises 


BY O R + Hi E : | ik A if on the day when it lifts its voice the 
IM cndoe Ee Jd \ $= world happens to be in a roaring mood. 


3 It is unlike the first Brahms symphony 
SYMPHONY HALL—Third pyblic re. | a eee 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony frchestra !! this respect. It pays less attention 
Karl Muck, conductor; afternoon of Oct. to the building up of effect than that 
29. The program: LDrahms, symphony in ERD y ; 
BE minor, No. 4; Schumann, overture to work and it teaches 

Byron’s “Manfred”; Chopin, concerto in t)inking. 
E minor for piano and orchestra; Berlioz, _ > | } ie) ee 
“Roman Carnival’ overture. Soloist, Ossip The Chopin concerto 1s a Work FO} a 


Gabrilowitsch. small hall. Indeed it is but a recital 
All the works on the program were piece, considered from the standpoint of 
given a_ straightforward presentation, the solo ‘instrument. And the work 1s 
None of them were such as to mark not an attractive one to think of trom 
the rehearsal as a brilliant occasion an | any point else. Here again a closely at- 
no endeavor was made to give them a tentive house was just what was wanted. 
fictitious interest. The list of composi Jf the audience had demanded that 
tions was, saving the final nuinber, Vir. Gabrilowitseh get their attention on 
somewhat dry; and from first to last it) the brilliance and fire of his playing the 
fas strictly and academically interpre- concerto would have gone to pieces. And 
ted. Nevertheless the audience enjoyed even with the advantage of the keenest 
the performance and expressed itself sympathy on the’ part of his public, the 
with just as enthusiastic applause as if soloist scarcely made the music have 
the symphony were something modern its true effect. He executed the notes 
and of high color and as if the solo picce with greater smoothness than at his 
were a repertory favorite. ‘The day trial of the work at a Symphony concert 
was the kind that must come now and in the small theater at Harvard Uni-| 
then in the career of any orchestral versity a little while ago, but he could 


' ' Ps aa -, ~~ |} the applause with him. 
Schumann ot “Manfred” on | riday with | The playing of the other numbers of 
as much mastery as if one of the scores | the program was. OF ae same plane. 
. objective tvpe of ec ., «|i The tragic power of*senumann Ss OVer= 
of th obj ctive type of composer were | ‘are was truly expresséd, and the ful- 
on the desk before him, ness of descriptive and illustrative de- 
TTT NREL a aameramen eS oN TE tail in Strauss’s tone poem was not al- 
lowed to obscure its quality as coherent 


iow profoundly moving music. This, 
toog made a deep impression upon the 
audience; there was prolonged applause, 


Jiand again Dr. Muck declined to accept 


IN NEW YORK" 


SYMPHONY REHEARSAL SEASON TICKET 


os typ nga rT Ona I rOR SALE. One Seat near centre of rear bat. 
cony. $388. Address P. O. Box 38072, Bostoa, 


Boston Symphony, Opening sta: ° 26 
K-6 and 1%, Saturday Eveni 
Season, Scores Big EK SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
are for. sale. Price $27.50 each, Addregs 
N.A.S. Boston Transcript. (A) 


‘ M SYMPHONY TICKETS 
jhieic dinaiicihitipaaitttieimentia 9 is | Afternoon, 3d Row Centre Balcony, 46, 
| Evening. 24 Row. Left Balcony, 38. Address 
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[Specia] Dispatch to The Herald. ] Eo Boston Transcript. (A)3 


NEW YORK, Nov. 4-The Boston SYMPHONY TICKETS 


Symphony Orchestra and Dr. Muck, its yy 
conductor, recelved a hearty ereeting | BURKE, Adams House. Ox. 942 
a& 


this evening at its first appearance in | SI ahamster een 
New York this season. The greeting and | FOR at rernnam Symphony Tickets— 
the size and quality of the audience left; SALE or 505 os mg _ pr at 
no doubt as to the place they hold iny q ioCay B.L.H., Boston Transcript. 
the esteem of the music-loving public. 4 == apne en 
of this city. It was the beginning of in Boston) 
its 30th season in New York. The hall 
was, as it has been for so many years 
at these concerts, completely filled by Sweet bird that shun’st the noise of folly’’ 
an audience whose taste and discrimin- ligato, Mr. ANDRE MAQUARRE) 
ation are of the highest. 
Dr. Muck presented one of his best 
programs, one made up entirely of fa- : | 
miliar composition, all modern and aji-O for Two WIND CHOIRS and STRING 
evidently much to the liking of the lis- 4 
teners, presenting them no problems and 
giving obvious pleasure that was unmis- 
takably expressed. The symphony, com- , aii 
ing at the beginning of the program, > from ‘The Marriage of Figaro” 
was Brahms’s fourth, in W minor. It: ‘Porgi Amor.” 
was followed by Schumann’s ‘Manfred’ Voi, Che sapete.” 
‘overture, Strauss’s tone poem, ‘Tod 
‘und Verklarung,’’ and WDUvorak’s over- 
ture, ‘‘Hustiska,”’ - 
The performance of this music Was 
in the Boston orchestra’s finest and 
most eloquent style, and this was par-jJoists 
ticularly true of the symphony, whose 
fiery and romantic spirit and grandiove 
power were magunifieently set forth.|- MELBA 
Dr. Muck’s reading was composed on 
the broadest lines, with a subtle adjust- ‘ 
ment of all its details and proportions, 
in phrasing, in the balance of orches-- 
tral color, in the exposition of the 
climaxes. Sveh a reading and such a 
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the joys of calm 


ce OO OO ITS TS 


organization, and if it can be the eause not make the sentiment of Chopin SO 
of thorough pleasure, so much the more vivid as he could there. 

eredit to both periormers ancl Ou ro Chopin for once at least in his piano 
And under the present econductor’s writing was a humorist, and that was 
policy it must come with considerable when he set to paper the piano part of 
regularity in the concerts of the boston the last movement of the I minor con- 
| Symphony orchestra. eerto. In Cambridge Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
| Formerly some of the more progressive eould show this, because of the small 
| listeners thought that Dr. Muck was hot auditorium and the perfect acoustics. 
-always shrewd in his choice of pieces. Jn Boston he could not do it, although 
They used to say that though a brilliant | he had everything in his favor. | 
conductor he was not a remarkable pro- | Perhaps one of the greatest Schumann | 
gram maker. But less is heard on that successes Dr. Muck has ever made since | 
subject today than a year or two ago. | he heeame the Symphony conductor was 
His scheme of giving a program of old|Wwith the “Manfred” overture. He has | 
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Conductor. 
CONCERTO in F major for STRINGS and two WIND 
OVERTURE, “‘Sea-Calm and Prosperous 
Voyage,’’ op. 27 


ORCHESTAS (Editon of Gustav F. Kogel) 


I, Pomposo. 
II. Allegro. 


CARNIVAL OVERTURE to ‘‘Princezzin Brambilla’’ 


(First time in Boston) 


SYMPHONY No. 2, “‘Antar’’ op. 15 


I. Largo: Allegretto vivace. 


II. Allegro. 
III. Allegro risoluto alla Marcia. 


IV. A.llegretto vivace: Andante amorose. 
Vv. Allegro. 
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Symphony Hall. 


IV. Largo. 


KOURIA PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, AT 8 P.M. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, 
WALTER BRAUNFELS, 


HANDEL, 
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HE SYMPHONY. CONCERT 
eles ae Near. yi se 
AN EASY PROGRAMME FOR QUIET 


PLEASURE 


Conductor and Orchestra at a High Pitch 
of Perfection—Rimsky-Korsakov’s Pic- 
torial and Poetic “Antar,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Sea-Overture” and a Full-Voiced Con- 
certo from Haendel—An Exercise, Be- 
sides, in the Journalism of Music 


RULY the way of the conductcr 

with his audiences is hard, espe- 

cially wheni they are as variously 

exacting as the companies that 
assemble on Friday afternoons and Satur- 
day evenings in Symphony Hall. be. 
Muck’s programme yesterday happened to 
be as short as the most restless of the 
elect ladies could ask. It filled indeed only 
an hour and a half; none the less, faith- | 
ful to habit, out they went before the 
final number and that, too, when it was 
music of Mendelssohn—the old, smootn, 
‘‘tuneful’’ music that they profess so Much 
to admire. The other pieces of the day 
Could be heard as easily and tranquilly; 
from beginning to end the concert wa3 
light and ‘“‘pleasant.’’ Yet in the talk of 
the intermission as many seemed to re- 
pine as to be content. Some found the 
programme ‘‘tame’’; others called it 
“commonplace”; both asked for something 
more exciting than these ‘‘nice’’ numbers. 
And so it went. Verily, brethren—and 
also sisters—a conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra is wisest when he goes his own 
Catholic way and seeks not to oscillate be- 
tween the ever-changing desires of a 
public of many likings. 

In the prevailing calm, there was op- 
portunity to note a change in the pro- 
sramme-book about which, again, opin- 
ion was divided. The word “rehearsal,” 
absurd these twenty-five years as ap- 
plied to the afternoon concerts, has at 
last disappeared from the Official voe- 
cabulary of Symphony Hall as it long 
| Since vanished from nearly all talk and 
writing about them. of course, some 
objected; in their eyes the change was 
a “break with the past” and “Boston is 
, &@ conservative place’ and all that sort 
of thing.‘ To others it was a pleasure to 
see the management Squaring its no- 
menclature with actualities and doing 
its share—as it has done in many 
another instance—to make the ways of 
Boston with concerts, even in small de- | 
_talls, as metropolitan as they should | 
now be. Among the utterly unregener- 
ate, hope rose once more that in a sea-_ 
Son or two the evening concerts may | 
begin at the normal hour—everywhere 


Strument. 


else and with all other concerts here-~ 
of eight-fifteen. 


Upon one point at least all with ears 
hear could agree—the perfection of the pe. 
formance of the four pieces of the day—an 
uncommon perfection even for Dr. Muck 
and the orchestra. The tone of the band, 
in mass, in separate choirs, in individual 
instruments, was as flawless as fallible men 
can make it. In clarity, euphony, accent, 
rhythm and color, the band was beyond 
praise. For once, it seemed the entirely | 
malleable and supple, the tempered yet elo- 
quent instrument of the conductor's ideal. 
Whatever the music in hand—Rimsky-Kor- | 
sakov’s pictorial ‘‘Antar,’’ Braunfels’s new 
and resounding overture, Hindel’s old con- 
certo or Mendelssohn’s variously voiced 
sea-piece—it was as sensitive and mirror- 
like as a photographic plate. In the 
harmonic and instrumental color that Kor- 
sakov has lavished upon the symphonic sulte, 
the orchestra surpassed itself in sheer love- 
liness, richness and expressiveness of tone. 
It has never been more opulent of sound 
than it was in the march movement of ‘‘An- 
tar’’ or more songful than it was in the 
finale. It missed not one of the abrupt 
modulations with which Mr. Braunfels has 
cluttered his new “Carnival Overture’ and 
it gave some of his broad progressions an 
eloquence hardly intrinsic in them. Mr. 
Mueller of the wood-winds and Mr. W end- 
ler and Mr. Jaenicke of the horns outdid 
themselves in virtuosos’ skill and In qual- 
ity of tone in Hindel’s concerto; while the 


_whole band that it enlisted was a marvel- 


lously elastic, luminous and rich-voiced in- 
The conductor and the orches- 
tra almost painted the lily when they added 
their own smoothness and euphony of tone 
to the polished surface of Mendelssohn's 
instrumentation; and not within long mem- 
ory has the beginning of his Sea-piece car- 
ried such suggestion of the glassy mystery, 


the uncanny. and penetrating stillness, of 
|; absolutely windless waters. 


---—— = 


As usual Dr. Muck made all these perfec- 
tions serve—not his own glory as the in- 
Sspirer and the finisher of them—but the 
substance, style and quality of the music 
that they were uttering. Ebullient Cnhica- 
g0ans and neurotic New Yorkers may ob- 
ject that there is too little of sound and 
firy in the conductor’s version of the 
eb movement of Korsakov’s suite 
wherein Antar tastes the pleasures of re- 
venge. But the force and fire that Dr. 
Muck gave to it were exactly scaled to the 
design of the whole performance and the 
composer in this music is no wild and 
Whirling Slav. Korsakov had measure, 
even though the ‘typical’ Tschaikovski 
lacked it. On the other hand, the illusion 
of pictorial music could hardly go higher 
than that which Dr. Muck attained in the 
passages that summon the stil] expanse 
of the shining and solitary desert—silence, 
shimmer and emptiness that penetraie the 
hearer as they might in such a waste it- 


| sea-overture 
| the smooth 


Self, As vivid of suggestion of another Warmly applauded yester 
sort were the measures, at the beginning 


in which Korsakov would evoke the atmos- 
phere of old legend. The oriental nielody 
that 
fairy, came from the conductor’s hand as 
full of character as it was of tonal love- 
liness. Under his leading the march of 
power moved in a large and sober magnifi- 
cence of rhythm and color; while the love- 
song and the vaporous measures of the 
end of the suite caressed the ear and 
melted the heart with their beauty. 

Such performance enhances the beauty, 
the imagination, the suggestion, the won- 
drous play of rhythm, harmony and 
instrumental color in Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
music. It glosses also his shortcomings— 
less apparent in ‘“‘Antar’’ than in almost 
any other of his familiar music—his fond- 
ress for repetition, his occasional emptiness 
of phrase and halts of imagination: his 
reliance upon the suggestion of color rather 
than upon the force of idea. But in ‘“‘Antar’” 
he escapes most of his limitations and such 
a performance as that of yesterday gave 
him luminous wings. The better the news. 
then, that before the season ends Tr. 
Muck intends to undertake the companion- 
piece, ‘‘Scheherazade.,”’ He has been 
studying it for long. 


ewe ---~ eee, 


The performance. of Mendelssohn’s 

one of his few pieces from 
surfaces of which the teeth 
of time still slip way——-was as perfectly 
accomplished. The long introduction is ot 
the fine and enduring poetry of tones: 
the northern ocean, as’ with 
sohn’s other sea-piece, the ‘‘Hebrides’”’ 
overture, quickened his imagination: the 
“impressionists” of our day might envy 
him the clouded color, the long, slow, 
lifeless undulation, the suggestion of un- 
canny stillness and suspense that rises 
out of his music of sea-calm. Inert ag it 
should be, it is alive with picture anq it 
was doubly so yesterday as Dr. Muck in 
turn poetized its illusion. In contrast, 
how adroit was his ordering of the long 
advance of the ‘main body” and the eli- 
max of the overture—the elastic quick- 
ening of the rhythm. the supple expan- 
sion of the succeeding phrases, 
gradual heightening of pace and color. 
the livelier and livelier. outflinging 


pense until at last the soberly sonorous 
sweep of the close. The whole process 
was the art of the conductor revealing 
and animating the art of the composer 
and the one and the other seemed to 
join hands in spontaneous perfection. 
Once more conductor and orchestra 
played the familiar concerto for strings 
and two wind choirs which seems the be- 


r 
’ 


‘sinning and the end of Hindel’s music at . 


= 


the Symphony Concerts unless some singer 
chances to resurrect an air from his forgot- 
ten operas or oratorios. It was very 


is presumed to imply the amorous 


the, 


srepertory’”’; 


it reappears in the ‘active 
the virtuosity of orchestra 
and conductor with music in the ancient. 
style shone out of the performance. Why, 


is when 


; then, should not other pieces of Hindel be 


/ many 


) 


occasionally disinterred and heard like- 


wise at the Symphony Concerts? The id 
Prussian did not leave a slender musical 
baggage behind him. To hear more of. 
his music would give pleasure to the 
that welcome Handel hardly tess. 
than they welcome Bach. As it was, the 


-sonorities of the strings in the rotund 


| 
| 
| 


| 


phrases and the soberly striding pace that. 
conductor and music both enjoined upon. | 
them, told in the first movement; the 
second was alive again with spirited and 
songful pattern-weaving; the third brought 
the glories aforesaid to Mr. Mueller of the 
English horn—one of the usually unnoted 
and exceptionally modest virtuosi of the 


'orchestra—and to the whole wood-wind 
choir; the fourth ran its course in the™ 


; 
' 


ample line, the sober progress, the long 
curve and the deepening harmonies of 
siow and grave Hindelian song; and in 


'the finale, the groups of instruments chat- 


‘ments in the ancient 


, with 


Mendels- | 


tered and raced themselves away in the 
merry give-and-take of such closing movVve= 
music. The whole 


piece was exhilarating in itself—in spite 


_ of the Prussian’s big-wigged manner—and 


it was vet more exhilaratingly played, » 
More and more contemporary ears, sated 
music that swims in harmonic and 
instrumental color, hear gladly this music 
of more naked line—even if it costs them a 
trifie of effort in comprehension of a com: 
paratively strange matter and manner. 
The change, though it be a change back- 
ward, is grateful. | 


In a single hearing, at any rate, cAr, 
Braunfels’s overture is no remarkable or 
interesting piece, nor does it suggest that 
repetition and study would better the ini- 
pression. The truth is that a deal of 
music is written in this world today and has 
been written ever since music began to be 
that is all in the day’s work for the com- 
poser, and that is tonal journalism, so to 
say, and not tonal literature. It is not a 
whit more important in itself than a sound 
and able article in a newspaper ora mag- 
azine that the writer accomplishes in the 


OL} daily ‘reise of his calling, and there is 
phrase, the warming volce, the rising SUB- | ety GSCECING 4 


not a whit more reason why it should be. 
or why it should be expected to be remark: 
able. There is the same good reason for 
the playing of it that there is for the 
printing of the article and not a jot more 
reason why it should be minutely consid- 
ered or sedulously remembered. Now and” 
again, some of this music of the dally 
practice of the composer’s profession hap-_ 
pens to have notable and lasting quality: 
even as on occasion may the daily work 
of the journalist in letters. Bach and Mo- 
zart, for example, had the genius and the. 
good fortune to glorify and make peren- 
nial music of which they surely thougt 





| 
| 


} 


; 


: 
' 


and spoke as “routine stuff.’”’ Our) gen- 
eration reads with pleasure the journal- 
ism of Sainte-Beuve and Gauthier and our 
children’s children may be doing as much 
for the journalism of Mr. Brownell or My. 
Moore or even—to keep to music and the 
theatre—for the articles of Mr. Newman 
and Mr. Walkey. 

Mr. Braunfels’s overture bélongs to this 
Journalism of music but not, as it seemed 
yesterday, to the part of it that survives 
the day on which it appears. According 
to the programme-book, it was attached 
to a light opera, ‘‘Princess Brambilla,” 
drawn from a like-named tale of Hoff- 
mann, some time after the piece of the 
theatre had run a brief course on a few 
German stages. The action of the opera 
takes place during the carnival in a Rome 
of the renaissance. The overture would 
Bugsest the flicker and flare of the revel- 
ling as background to the serio-comic 
amorous adventures that make the sub- 
stance of tale and play. It undertakes 
to do so in the fashion of Munich a few 
years ago when Strauss was the all-suni- 
cient model for the youngsters. Mr. 
Braunfels assembles a big Straussian or- 
chestra even to a heckelphone;: and he 
clearly likes to keep as much of it ‘‘going”’ 
at a given moment as is possible. He 
writes in the bold and large-voiced Straus- 
sian fashion—in broad phrases and with 
large dependence on his wood-winds anu 
horns when he would be songful; and with 
much involved polphony and many a 
stroke of instrumental and harmonic color, 
when he is laying in background and at- 
mosphere. But, somehow neither ear nor 
fancy disengages much from thé intricacies, 
and the strokes are often of little effect. 

There are plentiful labor and _ = super- 
abundant sound in Mr. Braunfels’s piece 
but little imagination and _ suggestion. 
Wer. it not for the title, it would imply 
no more than an exercise in orchestral 
writing in the Straussian manner and the 
listener may hunt in vain through it for 
the high spirits or the romantic savor of 
Roman carnivals as the writers and the 
composers, from Hoffmann 
onward, have elected to glorify them. The 
wonder was that it should have been 
played at all while such pieces as Bala- 
kirev’s “‘Thamar,”’ as Ravel’s ‘‘Daphnis 
and Chloe,’’ as Granados’s magnificently 
eloquent ‘‘Dante’’—to cite only a few e6x- 
amples at the spur of the moment—wait 
seemingly in vain for performance at the 
Symphony Concerts. Nor was it quite the 
practical wisdom of programme-making to 
place the resounding emptiness of the 
overture—full though it was of notes— 
after the rich and ranging imagery, the 
beauty of substance, the finesse of form, 
the mastery of workmanship and. the 
poetic illusion of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Antar.” Of late, Dr. Muck’s German 
“novelties” have come off least well of all. 
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ORCHESTRA IN. 
ATH CONCERT 
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Severe Cold Prevent Mme. 


Melba from Singing—Men- | 


delssohn’s Overture Added. 


A A LEN OD 


er 


By PHILIP HALE. : 

The of the Boston, 
Symphnoy Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck! 
conductor, took place yesterday after- | 
The program | 


fourth concert 


noon in Symphony Hall. 
was as follows: : 

Rimsky-hKorsakoff 
“Princess Bram- | 
Braunfels 
and | 


‘‘Antar’’ 
Overture to 


Symphony 
Carnival 
billa’’ 


Concerto Kk for two wind-choirs 


age’’ 

Mme. Melba was expected to sing at) 
this concert airs by Handel and. Mozart. | 
from a severe cold she was | 
unable to appear. Mendelssohn’s over-| 
ture was therefore added to the orches- | 
compositions that had ben an-| 
nounced. 

For the first time in the history of! 
this orchestra the Program Book an-| 
nounced the “Public Rehearsal” as 4) 
“concert.” The change was welcome. | 
There was a time. when the concert ot! 
Friday afternoon was a rehearsal. In} 
the earlier years, the conductor would) 
stop the performance to explain or cor-) 
rect. Compositions have been per: | 
formed on Friday and not repeated on | 
Staurday night. The significance of the | 
“Public Rehearsal” long ago) 
The orchestra now gives | 


i 


‘| 


passed away. 
two concerts in a week. ) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Antar’’ 


formed only twice. while the Suite has) 
been played here six times. Is the 
popular verdict well founded? When 
‘‘Antar’’ was composed (1868) it was 


;years ahead of the time for apprecia- 


} tion, 


Nevertheless 10 years later Bue- 
low spoke of it as a “gorgeous tone- 
picture,’ Liszt thought highly, of it. 
Mr. Nikisch conducted it at Magaebury 
in 1881 with marked success at a meet- 
ing of the Allgemeiner Deutsche Musik- 
verein. It was written in the year that 
the composer left the marine service 


has not} 
been so popular here as his “Schehera- | 
zade.’’ Until yesterday it had been per-| 
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pulse of my best creations. 
to realize the power of legends an 
fairy tales.”’ : 

It is easy. to see why the average 
hearer prefers ‘‘Scheherazade”’ to ‘‘An- 
tar.””’ In the first place he knows his 
“Thousand Nights and a Night,’ the 
wondrous tales told by Scheherazade, 
the adventures of. Sinbad, the story of 
the two Princesses. The music. of 
“Scheherazade” reeks with benzoin, 
frankincense, all the perfumes of the 
Kast. The melodic phrases are more 
defined, more obvious. There is greater 
rhythmic piquancy; there is a more 
sensuous atmosphere; there are sharper 
contrasts, as that between the mar- 
vellously pictorial description of the 
shipwreck caused by the _  lodestone 


‘mountain and the lyrics of swooning 


| Richard F. Burton called 


| 


lovers; there is the constant suggestion 
of the wild tales of cruel jests, sensual 
beauties of the harem, strange inhabi- 
tants of the air, hashish-inspired 
dreams, terrible revenges, and what Sir 
“the tedium 
of the East.’’ 

The dominating feature of ‘‘Antar’’ is 
barbarie splendor, What is Antar to 
the average hearer or he to Antar? He 
might ask with the undergraduate: 
“What are Keats?’ Yet this symphony 
makes a deeper-impression with every 
repetition. The opening measures pic- 
ture the desert in a manner that Boro- 


'din, Goldmark (in his ‘‘Queen of Sheba’’ 
‘and Felicien David have not surpassed. 


/ Splendid in its ferocity 


phant invading hordes. 


is the second 
While in the march move- 
is the portrayal of trium- 
And 
blare and fury and barbaric din, the 
composer had the courage to end his 
symphony with amorous strains; to 
end it as a tale that is told. This music 
is wildly romantic, highly imaginative, 
oriental in endless repetitions, music ex- 
pressed in an 
strangely devised and strangely effec- 
tive. 

After the symphony, the overture of 
Braunfels seemed noisily empty. The 
opera ‘‘Princess Brambilla’ was pro- 
duced at Stuttgart in 1909. This over- 
ture was not published until 1912 and is 


movement, 
ment there 


not found in the edition of the opera | 
Was it composed } 


for voice and piano. 
after the production of the opera? 
title now reads: ‘Carnival Overture to 
KE. T. A. Hoffmann’s ‘Princess Bram- 
billa,’’”’’ but when the. overture was per- 
formed at Dresden the program book 
Stated that it was a ‘“‘Carnival overture 
to the joyous opera ‘Princess Bram- 
billa.’’’ Braunfels took his libretto from 
Hoffmann’s story; he also took So great 
liberties with the story that he was 
roundly abused. at the time. He said 
that his chief object in writing the opera 
was to picture in. tone the Carnival at 
Rome. Well, one Hector Berlioz did 


The 


after this | 


instrumentation that is} 


et ong [this before him, but more vividly, more 


“musically, and with fewer instruments. 
_Braunfels’s overture is not only im- 
poténtly noisy; it lacks continuity; too 
much of it is mosaic work; the Carnival 


| 


prose what Braunfels failed to do in 
‘music, At the fair that resembled our 
cattle shows Emma and her Rudolph 
talked. amorously whilé thé exercises 
were in full blast on the platform: but 
the one did not cause the other to be 
forgotten; the two themes were contra- 
puntally treated. 

| After all, the performance of. Han- 
del’s. concerto was the feature of the 
concert, “Mr. George Frideric Handel,’’ 
Mr. Runciman once wrote, “is by far 
the most superb personage one meets in 
the history of music.’”’ This concerto is 
in the true meaning of the word superb. 
When Handel wrote ‘“Pomposo” on. 4! 
page, he wrote not idly. What mag- 
nificent simplicity in outlines! Nor did 
he permit technical ability to darken 
his thought. No wonder that Messrs. 
Longy and Mueller were twicé obliged | 
to bow in response to the applausé for | 
their brilliant playing of the oboes. Yet: 
to some the crowning glory of the work | 
itself is the slow movement. For melodic 
lines of such chaste and noble beauty, | 
such Olympian authority no oné has aps | 
proached Handel. ‘‘Within that eirele | 
none durst walk but he.”’ His nearest 
rival is the Chevalier Gluck. 

The program of the concerts next Week | 
is as follows: Bruckner, symphony No. 
7; Mozart symphonic concerto for violin 
and viola (Mr. Witek, violin; Mr. Ferir, 
viola). 


ARAB MUSIC || 
PLAYED BY 
SYMPHONY 


Fost ——feaw. (8//S— 
Early Russian Work 


Given Admirable 


Performance 


Flaubert in ‘‘Madame Bovary” did in 


/ BY.OLIN DOWNES. __ 
Owing to. the regrettable indisposi- 





“Mme. ‘Melba’ her place 6f'the 


programme of the public rehearsal of 
the Boston Symphony Orckestra, Dr. 
Karl Muck conductof, yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, was taken by 


Mendellsohn’s overture, “Calm Sea}. 


and Prosperous Voyage.” 

Why nothing better could be done 
to enliven an already dull programme 
is a matter for conjecture. 


SO 


GROWS FROM FOLK-MELODY 


Rimsky-Korsakoff's ‘“Antar’’ sym- 
Phony, the one composition worthy ot 
serious attention, was admirably played. 
™ is is not the mature Rimsky-Korsa- 

off, but it is none the less music of 


The novelty of the harmonic scheme, 
the gorgeousness of the orchestra! 
coloring, sounded new and exhilarating 
as’ Dr. Muck played the work yester- 
day. 

| This is music built largely on Orien- 
tal folk-themes, for the Arab air which 
serves as the love-song of the last 
movement is not the only popular air 
with which Rimsky-Korsakoff enriched 
his score. But not only is this music 
‘largely based on folk-melody and slav- 
ishly dependant upon it; it grows from 
folk-melody. The harmonies are those 
suggested by airs of Asiatio origin. It 
is a new harmonic scheme for which 
Europe of the 80’s was wholly unpre- 
paréd. How mad this music must have 
seemed to the Germans when it was 
performed in Magdeburg for the first 
time in 1881! 


The Spell of the Desert 


The ‘‘Scheherazade” suite of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff is more finely put together 
. than this ‘“Antar” music, but, after the 

very illuminative reading givené yester- 

day, one wonders whether the music 
of “Antar,” although of earlier inspira- | 
tion, is not at least as powerful and | 
original as the music to tales of the | 

Arablan nights, even if its technical 

development is by no means so sure. 

The spell of the desert, the dreams of 

those who, as Henley said, would re- 

duce immensity to the limits of de- 

sire; the world-weariness of ‘‘Antar,”’ 

who gives up life in a supreme moment 

/of passion bécause of his indomitable 

) craving for battles and conquests which 

i the world cannot afford—these things 

‘are unmistakably and inimitably con- 

“veyed by the composer. 

» The symphony represents a new 

world of color and musical ideals, Ob- 

Ject to its monotony, its lack of true 
Eematic development as one may, and 
with reason, it still remains wonder- 
ful in its emotional suggestion and its 
orgeous Guenaric etorial quality, and jt repre. 


selits one” of the first “Gompdsitions im 
which Russia commenced to find her- 
self, and inaugurate a musical move- 


ment which proved-in its results one 


of the most fascinating in the fleld 


‘of modern composition. 


Braunfels’ Carnival Overture 


The novelty of the programme was @ 
carnival overture to the opera, “Die 
Prinzessin Brambilla,”’ after a tale -of 
E. A. T. Hoffman, by Walter Braun- 
fels, a young German composer now 
living in Munich. Braunfels, when his 
opera was heard in 1909, was reproached 
for his garbling of Hoffman’s tale. He 
answered that in adapting this tale for 
operatic treatment he had had in mind 
principally theefrfiusical portrayal of 
the carnival at Rome. When this car- 
nival .takes place, the Roman actor 
Claudio is reconciled with his former 
mistress, Glazinta, because she, clad in 


' | royal costume, appea to hi a 
unmistakable genius and originality. :.> Peete Cain BS. AD 


image of the imaginary woman, the 
Princess Brambilla, who has of late ob- 
sessed his dreams. The music is in 
carnival style. The orchestration is 
heavy and brilliant. The music aims at 
wit and humor, and is, as a matter of 
fact, very conventional after the modern 
German style. 

Handel’s concerto for strings and two 
wind choirs is likewise a dull, routine 
work, of service only as it displayed 
the capacities of the wind instrument 
players of the orchestra, who were 
warmly applauded for their perform- 
ance,-and for the 4th movement, a 
melodious slow movement in 12-8 time. 
Then followed the cheerful frrelevancies 
of Mendellsohn’s overture. 


ANTAR” SYMPHONY. 


ba 
CSCobe, ——Mew, 03 0" 
Gorgeously Colored Mésic 


Pinely Played. 


Braunfels’ New Carnival Overture 
Distinguished Chiefly for Noise, 


It is nearly 50 years since Rimsky- 
Korsakoff wrote his symphony ‘‘Antar.”’ 
The name of “symphony’’ applied to 
such a work in itself is a sign of ro- 
manticism, for it is a suite of four 
tone pictures in symphonic form. And 
this was in. Russia, a country whose 
music has had tardy recognition in 
England and France, to their own loss. 
While it was in Paris, in the year of 
grace 1889, that Cesar Franck’s sym- 
phony in D minor was denied the vote 
of a director of the Conservatoire be- 
cause it had a part for the English 


7 Brambilda. 


horn, an instrument, he’ alleged ee- 
thoven had mot found it necessary to 
I. econ a at bag ee 
_ Yesterday, in the event of Mme Melba’s | 
cold, ‘‘Antar’’ was the feature of the 
concert. Heard under the interpretative 
hand of Dr Muck and these virtuosi of 
the orchestra, now this music glows 
with imagination. What pictorial power, 
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what sweeping force and what dexterity | / 
in characterization! How masterfully, | MME. MELBA ABSENT, , 


with a few strokes of the brush, at~ | 
mosphere is summoned and moods es-|/ 
tablished! | 

A man of the North, yet a cosmopoli- 
tan by his travel in youth as a naval! 


BUT ORCHESTRA AT BEST 


officer, Rirasky caught the mystery, the | Concert Came in Like Lion, Went 


flame of the smoldering fires, the pur- 
suing, haunting fragranees, the subtle 
lure of the Orient, the spell of its lan- 
gour and its women. Antar, the scon/ 
Shaldad, was a picturesque subject, al-/ 
beit that in history he was a mulatto 
with a split lip. A courageous warrior, 
exulting in battle, he is the more com-} 
manding in the hours of triumph and 
love. His dream of the three great de- 
sires of the heart of man has been 
treated by the composer impersonally, 
universally. In the opening scene in| 
the desert passage, in which the hero 
rescues the gazelle from the winged 
monster whose wings beat illusively in 
the scurrying double basses, all men 
may be seen realizing the joys of re- 
venge, of power and of love. 

The first movement’ is admirable in 
its subject matter, in its graphic paint- 
ing, which is not too badly photo- 
praphic in its illusion and suggestion. 
The hearer sees with the dreaming An- 
tar, the splendid palace, the voluptuous 
Slaves, who enchant him with the songs 


than the gazelle he had saved, who 
promises him the three fruitions. 

The second movement of revenge, al- 
though not without a sinister element, 
and the fourth of tragic love are not the 
equal in invention to the third, a mar-; 
velous picture of the pomp, majesty and 
splendor of Oriental materialism. Opu- 
lence and sensuous beauty are in every 
bar. The performance was one of su- 


perb spirit, gorgeous in a wealth of or-| 


chestral color. | 
Walter Braunfels, who now lives in! 


Munich, has written an opera on the | 


subject of E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Princess | 
The overture was played | 
vesterday for the first time in Boston. 
The story was a fantastical one, it is! 
true, but it now becomes evident that the 
actor Claudio’s attachment for the im- 
aginary princess, whom by friendly in- 


: tervention he is made presently to see in 


the flesh as the more humble seamstress 
to whom he already is betrothed, is a 


» volcanic, a cataclysmic affair. Brass in- 


struments, cymbals and tympani are 
diligent in publishing the details. The 
true spirit of fantasy is not necessarily 
boisterousness unless seen through tur- 
bulent German eyes, 

Handel’s concerto in F major for strings 
and two wind choirs, music in accepted 
Handelian formulas, was played, and in } 
the third movement again affcerded the 
delight of the duet for oboes. 

_ Messrs Aes od and Mueller performed 
in virtuoso fashion and twice bowed 
their acknowledgments to the audience. 
Had Braunfel’s stormy overture come 


fourth, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Sea Calm andl- 


Prosperous’ voyage would have been an 
appropriate benediction. 


Out Like Lamb, With 


Quiet Overture 
By LOUIS C. ELSON 


PROGRAMME 


Rimski-Korsakoff—‘‘Antar’’ Symphony. 

Walter Braunfels—‘'Princess Brambilla,’’ 
‘‘arnival Overture. 

'landel—Concerto for Two Wind Choirs and 
String Orchestra. 

Mendelssohn—'‘‘Sea-calm and 
Voyage,’’ Overture. 


Prosperous 


—_- 


ii was by pure accident that the tail 
did not wag the dog yesterday at the 
Symphony Concert, for Mme. Melba 
had a severe cold and could not sing, 
whereupon the orchestra came into 


its rights again, a vocal recital with 
and postures, and the fairy, none other) 


2 symphonic background was avert- 
ed. and Mendelssohn’s rather faded 
overture was added to the list instead 
of a couple of Mozart arias, and Han- 
del's “Sweet bird that shun’st the 
noise of Folly.’ We were sorry to 


‘miss the last-named. We desired to 


see whether that bird was the double- 
headed eagle or not. 

Speaking in all seriousness we do 
not care for even the greatest singer | 
at these symphonic concerts. It al- 
Ways jars on the real scheme of these 
programmes and changes the atmos- 
phere of the concert room to some- 
thing of the footlight flavor. The 
nublic, however, disagree with this 
idea most emphatically, and the long 
line of “rush-seaters’’ which would 
have gtood all the morning for @ 
ehanee to heat Melba was somewhat 
diminished by the absence of the fa- 
mous prima donna, although many of 
the patient waiters were in ignorance 
ef the change of programme made 
necessary by inflamed vocal cords. 

3ut we must not forget that there 
was still an orchestra at this con- 
cert. It happened to be.the best or- 
cehestra in the world, and it played at 
its best. We had an opportunity of 
comparing Dr. Muck’s reading of a. 
Rimski-Korsakoff score, with. Mf. | 





strAnsky’s. interpretation of one, last 
Sunday. The advantage was with our 
“own conductor, for there was more 
‘of élasticity, of abandon and of con- 
trast in the reading of “Antar’ than 
there was in “Scheherazade.” There 
was Oriental programme-music in the 
one score as in the other. The first 
movement. pictured the mighty hun- 
fer Antar, not exactly in the Antarctic 
regions, but amid the ruins of Pal- 
myra. The ruins were largely occu- 
pied by bassoons and trombones, but 
suddenly nn ifnocent young flute 
rushed across them, chased by several 
wicked contrabasses and violoncellos. | 
It was the fairy Ghul-Nazar pursued | 
by the spirits of darkness. What | 
happens when you rescue a fairy 


Hither’ you marry her or she ives 
She did | | 


you some valuable presents. 

the tatter tc Antar, at once. 
She gave him “Revenge,’’ which led | 

to the second movement. Why Antar | 


should take revenge upon the teachers | 


of Harmony is inexplicable, but he 
did so by violating all their rules. Our 
kettle-drummer had a strikingly good 
time, in which he was joined by the 
cymbals, the gong, the muted horns 
and several other evils, and there 
were dissonances that proved that 
even in symphony (?) a Song of Hate 
is unpleasant. The fairy also gave 
‘Antar “‘Power.’’ In Russia the only 
idea of power is military force, and 
this was present 
movement. But there was a species 
of ‘*Trio’’ to this, in which it was evi- 
dent that some Nautch girls were vis- 
iting the trenches. This movement is 
the best. of the entire work. It is 
absolutely and wonderfully Oriental, 


and not like the “Turkish March” of | 
“Alla Turca’: .Oof 


Beethoven, .or the 
Mozart, an Orientalism that does not 
gzet any. further éast than Vienna. 
The fairy finally gave Antar ‘Love,’ 
and that killed him. She incinerates 
the hero with a burning kiss, which 
almost puts Kundry’s Parsifal kiss in 
the shade. This kiss burns Antar up 
«no insurance. In this last movement, 
there is a charming duet for English 
horn and clarinette, which had a most | 
dreamy and tender style, but Antar’s | 
Liebestod did not quite rival Isolde’s. 
Nevertheless, there was the best style 
of modern music in this symphony. 
It was very free in form for its clas- 
‘sical name, but symphony or not, it. 
‘Mare original and one felt that some | 
of the Russians have more to say, in | 
| music, than some of the Germans of. 
the present, even if the skill of a’ 
Strauss, or a Schoenberg, or a Reger, | 
is hot yet there. When that comes: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


strongly in the} 


that suggested 


the . scept#¥é “of musical were 
will go -over.to Russia. AS. it. 
the advance of the Muscovite in toy 
eéloring has been most rapid. and> 
phenomenal, and nowhere can it be 
better studied than in the works of. 
Rimski-Korsakoff. 

Handel’s Concerto was in strongest | 
contrast with Antar’s antics, and it, | 
was refreshing. to have some good | 
counterpoint after the fierce disson- | 
ances which were so copious in the 
| Russian work. The Handelian com- 
| position has been heard here often 
and is a favorite with our concert 
auditors. | od Ws 

It had five movements, of which 
the third was the noblest, although 
the fourth, with Mr. Witek’s violin 
‘obbligato, and the fifth, with the splen- 
did work of the two horn soloists, 
were also very attractive. 

In listening to the finale one ought 
to remember that it was Handel who 
introduced the horn into the Old Eng- 
lish orchestra, and was roundly criti- 
cized for it. He also experimented 
with the harp and the then very 
crude clarinette, and was in every 
way the Richard Strauss, possibly 
even the Richard Wagner, of the teen 
century. 

We are glad to state that two move- 
ments of this concerto, the third and 
the fifth, were applauded almost to 
the encore point. 

Braunfels’ ‘Princess Brambilla’’ 
overture was a novelty. Even the 
name of this composer is new to our) 
programmes, although of course Mr. 
Hale managed to give details about 
him in the programme book. He was 
born in Frankfort in 1882, and is at 
present living in Munich. 

The Carnival overture stood well 
between the savagery of Rimski-Kor- 
sakoff and the suavity of Handel. It 
was a modern score with a few clas- 
sical leanings, and being modern it 
called for a whole army of _-— tonal 
forces, everything from a Heckel- 


| . 
phone to a regiment of percussive in- 


struments being asked for. As the 
picture is of a Roman Carnival these 
latter play a good part in the tumult 
of festivity. There were a few points 
Berlioz’s ‘Carnaval 


Romaine,” such as dance rhythms, 


| Sudden interruptions, and a chromatic 


rush, but altogether this overture 
just escapes being a great work. 


And then the concert, which had 
come in like a lion, went out like a 
lamb, with Mendelssohn’s quiet over- 
ture. “‘Sea-calm and Prosperous Voy- 
age” is a picture of a voyage free 


WV} which inspired Mendelssohn. 


from all thoughts of su 

of British detentions. 

tion might portray Coleridge’s verse: Ld 
‘Day after day, day .after day, 
We stuck, nor life nor motion, 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a paintec ocean.’’ 


more graphic 


the Bratintela Svertine It is pei with 
a larger proportion of passages for full 
orchestra than overtures are generally 
supposed to demand. The contrast of 
solo wind instrument episodes which ig 
which is. the usual requirement in such works is 
Goethe lines on a, similar subject— wanting. And listeners are compelled 
It all to believe that the writer fails to make 
sofinds very innocuous nowadays, the -guyuch contrast because of a lack of mas-| 
piping of the boatswain on the pic- ~ tory of light effect and of melodie char- 
colo, as the wind begins to blow, the a oterization. For more than once all 
motion of the ship, and the blare of *\ ah 

the preparations are made for change 


trumpets as-the vessel comes to land Mi 
and the voyagers are taken in hand, from full to half orchestra, everything 
is made ready for a moment of lyric 


by the emigration commissioners. 
Mendelssohn seldom triumphed very /C exaltation, but nothing happens beyond 
grandly and we could not help wish-| the parade of getting ready. At the 
ing that the ship had been sailed by }— same time the overture is delightful to 
Richard Strauss, or Reger, or any! listen to because of the composer's skill- 
other modern, who would have! ful management of the combined orches- 
warped it up to the wharf with @@J)i+o1 sonorities. The background of 
string of diminished ninths and aug- string tone in particul d bl 
mented fifths, on all the brasses for- particular is “admirably 
painted in. The perspective and atmos- 


tissimo., 
Rr eet ee ’ phere of the sketch are of irresistible 


|| “BRAMBILLA” OF bean If — — i aie reat 

taught us that an overture shou ea 

. BRAUNFELS GIVEN | complete piece of expression in itself 
BY ORCHESTRA 


this work of Braunfels would be wholly 
Moder —_Hey3 03/1 


plausible. 
A successful experiment on the part 
SYMPIIONY HALL—Fourth public re- 
-hearsal of the Boston Syntphony orcbes- ~ 


of the conductor was the revival of the 

tra, Karl Muck, conductor; afternoon of set of little Atle by Handel of acrine 
Noy. 13. The ‘program: Rimsky-Korsa- orchestra playing against two choirs of 
mia’ overuse” “Princess ‘Bramble (apsi | “ind instruments, Five pieces waaay 
time in Boston); Handel, ‘concerto for |¢luded in the group and all pleased the 
Slendelagohny “overture, “Cali “Sea and |Sdience greatly because of their quaint 
Prosperous’ Voyage.” ness of style and still more because of 
‘the exquisite interpretation they re- 
ceived. The reading of the third piece 
won appreciation from the audience be- 
it would be a long search to find an- eat es a ee KA pirat wal 
other day’s schedule of pieces in which_ | Messrs nie tase Mueiiad rer Are work 
the leader and his men maintained their | = asia pina those brisk and brief 
technique so nearly flawless and their iebtetaratil eta heats which indicate a 
interpretation so brilliant from first seesep at They stood and bowed in 
note to last as in this one. It may be » cen owledaemmnt of the hand-clapping. 
a Strange situation that the program The egestas and plavers were at 
is not a remarkable one; for Rimsky-. their very highest sani rapes Rimsk 
Norsakoff, Braunfels, Handel and Men- fo 1 2 k. Thev h rover taal 
delssohn, as here represented, far from argh sie Biase ae 3 Pa ae a 
being mounted knights on the highroad Pe" i pa sraen f np! hai ne ‘ih iol 
of inspiration are just pedestrians. But al Mair ‘euiinaaten ae seetivel "The 
minor art, be it music, poetry or paint- pores ph ip re P Ix, palpi ’ hohe an 
ing, sometimes has an ironical way of | nat hi va Sea . min a 
making an extraordinary showing. It privy ar fy peer on ian colar The 
somehow proves itself necessary in the aa i Says ¢ th 02 | eaitt ihe 
social scheme, notwithstanding its the- a) exdaypan 9% estos Fry “Artest a 
or 

etical shortcomings. presented at its full value as a symphony 


A work of a decidedly second quality 
on the side of orchestral invention, and Fever rie ee! = Poly aLith ta ae 4. 


than the 


i ee a me ete 


lf anybody should ask what sort of 
program the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra excels in playing, here is one. And 
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we. — Nanrle/iS” 
HIGGINSON IS EIGH -ONE 


‘Ye 4" 


—— 


_ Spending Day Without Special 
llebration, but Receives Many 


Major Henry L. ‘Higginson, Boston’s 
Mancier, philanthropist, soldier and 
aunch friend of Harvard University, 
ehed today the age of eighty-one years, 
and his anniversary finds him enjoying ex- 


lent health. Unlike some previous birth- 


‘ 
A 


°F 
ty , 


ay anniversaries, Major Higginson is not 


we 


‘going anything to celebrate the day. On 
his arrival at the State-street offices of Lee, 
digginson & Co., he found that his asso- 
jates in business and employees of the 
anking house had not forgotten the sig- 
ificance of the day to him, and upon his 
isk and surrounding it were quantities of 
ower , expressing the remembrance of 
any who feel honored by his friendship. 

Jor Higginson went away from the of- 
tes about one o’clock, to lunch quietly 
ith Mrs. Higginson at their home, at 191 
Ommonwealth avenue. There was‘no fur- 

© Special celebration of the day planned. 
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| ™ IMSKY - KORSAKOV’S symphoni- 
gw Suite, ‘“‘Antar,’’ interestingly _re- 
ia ee | ved by Dr. Muck two years ago 
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leony Concerts of next Friday afternoon 
maturday evening. The piece is de- 
*PUVe music, suggested by a Russian 


of * 
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weary of human ingratitude, 
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etires into the desert. Suddenly there 
bears a lle fleeing from a gigan- 
_,Antar kills the monster, saves 
ele, falls asleep and is trans- 
ergeme to a magnificent 

e e@ is captivated by 

ng 8 and dances; the fairy 
j2wells in the palace promises him 
ihEse Rreatest joys of life. Awak- 
& trom his dream he finds him- 
_vack in the desert. This is the 
Tamme of ce, nent part. at is an 
,! ae, ae “tity escr ve mu- 
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Oo ny ic.. Two more ) 
music, } i 
ratesence to “Antar.’’ In order to er 


aes hance the appeal of local color -Korsa- 


kov makes use of three Arab themes — 
and the symphony is invested with a 
considerable cohesion by the circum- 
stance that despite the dissimilarity in 
character of the four sections the ‘“‘An- 
tar’’ theme has been introduced into 
each. ) | 
The other purely orchestral numbers of 
the programme are a sonorous and striding 
concerto of Handel for two wind choirs and 
string band and an overture from a light 


«pera, “Princess Brambilla,’’ written by 


Walter Braunfels, one of the younger com 
posers of Munich and as yet unknown in 
the concert-rooms of America. The over- 
ture is a “‘tone-picture’” of the carnival in 
Rome incidental to the comedy drawn from 
one of Hoffmann’s tales that Braunfels has 
elothed with music. At both concerts, Mme, 
Melba, who still keeps much of her old 
beauty of voice and all of her skill in song, 
will assist the orchestra, singing three of 
her long-standing pieces; the air, Sweet 
Bird” from Handel’s setting of Miltons 
poem, “Il Penseroso”’; and the Countess 
**Porgi Amor” and Cherubino’s “Vol, che 
Sapete’” from Mozart’s opera, Figaros 
Wedding.” Jnrens. Wor. 6 / ai 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


KIMTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, AT 8 P.M. 


BRUCKNER, SYMPHONY, No. 7, in E major 


MOZART, SYMPHONIC CONCERTO for VIOLIN, VIOLA 


and ORCHESTRA 


Violin, Mr. WITEK Viola, Mr. FERIR 
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a story was permitted 
All values 


were given their place, no one of them 
to the ieidenaat” of another. And it 
came about that way, of course, because 
the work was carefully prepared and be- 
cause its qualities were intimately stud- 
ied before public performance was at- 


‘tempted. 
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MAJOR HIGGINSON IS EIGHTY-ONE 
/ 
Is Spending Day Without Special 
Celebration, but Receives Many 
Flowers 


Major Henry L. ‘Higginson, Boston’s 
financier, philanthropist, soldier and 
staunch friend of Harvard University, 
reached today the age of eighty-one years, 
and his anniversary finds him enjoying ex- 
cellent health. Unlike some previous birth- 
day anniversaries, Major Higginson is not 
doing anything to celebrate the day. On 
his arrival at the State-street offices of Lee, 


Higginson & Co., he found that his asso- | 


ciates in business and employees of the 
banking house had not forgotten the Ssig- 
nificance of the day to him, and upon his 
desk and surrounding it were quantities of 
flowers, expressing the remembrance of 
many who feel honored by his friendship. 
Major Higginson went away from the of- 
fices about one o’clock, to lunch quletly 
with Mrs. Higyinson at their home, at 191 
Commonwealth avenue. There was'no fur- 
ther special celebration of the day planned. 


——. 


IMSKY - KORSAKOV’'S symphoni-: 

Suite, ‘‘Antar,’’ interestingly = re- 

Vived by Dr. Muck two years ago 

will be heard again at the Svm- 
Phony Concerts of next Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening. The piece is de. 
scriptive music, suggested by a Russian 
tale of the legendary Arab chief of like 
name, and Rimsky-Korsakov’s rellow- 
composer, Cui, has summarized it as fol- 
lows: 


Antar, weary of human ingratitude 
Tetires into the desert. Suddenly there 
appears a gazelle fleeing from a gigan- 
tic bird. Antar kills the monster, saves 
the Sazelle, falls asleep and is trans- 
ported in his dreams to a magnificent 
Palace where he is captivated by 
charming Songs and dances; the fairv 
who dwells in the palace promises him 
the three greatest joys of life. Awak- 
ening from his dream he finds him- 
Self back in the desert. This is the 
programme of the first part. It is an 
admirable specimen of descriptive mu- 
sic. The sombre chords depicting the 
desert, the graceful gazelle’s race for 
life, the cumbrous flight of the winged 
monster, expressed by sinister harmo- 

files, finally the dances full of volup- 
_tuous abandon, all give evidence of 
abundant inspiration. Only in the 


ces; fib subject"igs” too short fom 
- Jength and is thus repeated top 

often.’ The second part, the joy q 
vengeance, is full of barbaric energy, 
of bloodthirsty violence which charac 
terizes alike the music and its orches 
tration. The third part, the joy si 
power, consists of a glittering Oriente 
march ornamented with arabesque 
both novel and charming. The las 
part, the joy of love, is the culminating 
point of the suite. The poetry of pas 
sion is wonderfully rendered in terms 
of music. Two more observations i 
reference to ‘‘Antar.’’ In order to en: 
hance the appeal of local color Korsa: 
kov makes use of three Arab themes 
and the symphony is invested with a 
considerable cohesion by the _ circum- 
stance that despite the dissimilarity in 
character of the four sections the ‘An- 
tar’? theme has been introduced into 
each. 

The other purely orchestral numbers of 
the programme are a sonorous and striding 
concerto of Handel for two wind choirs and 
string band and an overture from a light 
cpera, ‘Princess Brambilla,’’ written by 
Walter Braunfels, one of the younger com 
posers of Munich and as yet unknown in 
the concert-rooms of America. The over- 
ture is a ‘“‘tone-picture’’ of the carnly: | in 
Rome incidental to the comedy drawn [rom 

~~ s+ hag 
one of Hoffmann’s tales that Braunfels hai 
clothed with music. At both concerts, Mme. 

Melba, who still keeps much of her 
beauty of voice and all of her skill In son 
will assist the orchestra, Singing thre 
her long-standing pieces; the alr, ©" 
Bird’’ from Hindel’s setting Ol Milton: 
poem, ‘Il Penseroso’’; and the Countess» 
“Porgi Amor’ and Cherubino’s 
Sapete’” from Mozart's opera, 
Wedding.”’ trons. Un. 6 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


KIKTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, AT 8 P.M. 


BRUCKNER, SYMPHONY, No. 7 


i 


in KE major 


MOZART, SYMPHONIC CONCERTO for VIOLIN. Vrora 
and ORCHESTRA 


Violin, Mr. WITRK Viola, Mr. FERIR 
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Conductor. 
Viola, Mr. FERIR 


Trio; Etwas langsamer, 


IV. Finale: Bewegt, doch nicht schnell. 


1915--16. 
SYMPHONIC CONCERTO for VIOLIN, VIOLA 


and ORCHESTRA 
I. Allegro maestoso 
II. Andante’ 


III. Presto. 


SYMPHONY, No. 7, in E major 


I Allegro moderato. 


(Cadenzas of First Movement by Helmsberger.) 
Violin, Mr, WITEK 


II. Adagio: Sehr feierlich und langsam. 


III. Scherzo: Allegro. 


Symphony Hall. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, 
KIRETH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 19, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, AT 8 P.M. 


BRUCKNER, 
MOZART, 


a a we 
- eager 
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. 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


GNA, Un. re 
BRUCKNER AND MOZART SIDE BY 


“ 


te a 
of the ‘concerto the audience even Tim 
tc clap. them, while Dr. Muck himsel—” 
quick to praise. After all, there ig esprit 
de corps in the auditorium as well as on 


the stage of Symphony Hall. 


ae Eis 
gem 


eickner and Mozart Partnered 


ie ins a ate lel ee 
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Mozart’s concerto, heard for the first time 
“in its entirety’’ (which is considerable) at 
the Symphony Concerts, is an amusing and 
engaging little piece, neither too long nor 
too thin-bodied, like so much of his minor 
music, for twentieth-century ears, The 
most diligent of his biographers and the 
yet more diligent grubbers among the mis- 
cellanea of his time have been unable to 
unearth any fact or presumption concerning: 
it. The piece merely exists in what is au- 
thentically a copy of Mozart’s manuscript, 
to which various musicians from Hellmés- 
berger to Loeffler have added cadenzas for. 
the solo instruments. Hellmesberger’s were 
used yesterday, since Mr. Loeffler’s over-— 
look the higher tuning of the viola that the 
composer enjoined for greater brightness, 
The probability is that Mozart wrote the 
concerto, as he wrote so much of his major 
and minor music, in the hurry of the work 
and the play of the day—for he was a busy 
and a sportive young man éven by present 


A Two-Hour Programme and a Content 
Audience — A Concerto for Violin and, 
Viola Resurrected from Mozart, with 
Mr. Witek and Mr. Ferir to Play It— 
Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony in Elo- ] 
quent Performance—The Blanks and the © 
Wonders of It 


EING an 
audiences 


intelligent public, the. 
at the Symphony Con- 
certs are beginning to discover 
timely that the clock does not de- 
termine the pleasure or the pain of a given 
programme. Dr. Muck’s chosen music of 
yesterday—Bruckner’s seventh symphony 
and a “Concertante Symphonie” py Mo- 
zZzart—filled almost exactly the one hun- 


t 


dred and twenty minutes that have grad- 
ually become the standard duration of 
the Symphony Concerts. Yet complaint 
Over the length or the vexaction of the 
programme was hardly heard and—what 
was much more significant—nearly all 
the listening company stayed to the end; 


standards—and handed it forthwith to the 
virtuosi. and the little band who were to 
play it for noble ‘patrons’ listening’ 
leisurely. 

The orchestra usually does no more than 
weave a bright or a shadowy background 
for the solo instruments, creeping gradually 


whereas, a week ago, when the concert 

was short by the clock, many departed 
before the final number. Neither Bruck- | 
ner’s symphony nor Mozart’s concerto— | 
to use a simpler and more convenient | 
designation than the composer’s archaic | 

title—exhausted the ears or the interest 

of the audience and the second piece 
nade pleasant contrast to the first.-! 

Thereby we may learn as the old text- 

books in moral philosophy used to say, 
that a concert is overlong and over-ex- | 

acting when the nature of the chosen | two players, as virtuosity went in Mozart’s 

music makes it so and not when the || time. and they ile easily within the skill 

hands of the clock, at Symphony Hall | of a Witek or a Férir. More difficult, in 

on Friday afternoon, point to four-thirty || reality, were the limpid and lucent flow 

as the orchestra sounds the last measure. | of rh ls the delicate spinning of modula- 
It was particularly agreeable to see the tion and transition, the answering eupho* 

audience so remain to the very end, be- nies, the airy arabesques and the pervading 

cause Mr. Witek and Mr. Férir of the lead- | fnesge and elegance of voice that the music 

ers of the string choir were playing the ask But these attributes of disclosing and 

solo parts in Mozart’s music and deserving t, elamoring virtuosity, of sensibility to musi¢e 

such courtesy and compliment. Whatever x» and of taste and discernment in style were. 

the shortcomings of the public of the Sym- no less readily at Mr. Witek’s and Mr| 

phony Concerts—and nearly every group of rérir’s command. With redson the cons 

i* takes a turn at railing at the rest—it is ductor, the audience, and may be Mozart” 

warm to the members of the orchestra, like § pimself, hearing from the Elysian Fields,” 
Mr. Witek and Mr, Férir, whom it has |g rejoiced in them. st 
come to know as individuals, and to others, | As for the music itself, it runs in’ an” 
like Mr. Mueller a week ago, whom the Allegro Maestoso, serene of voice, ing a 4 

music of the day raises for the instant ating of pattern and ambling of movey 
g above their fellows. When the violinist and ment, that Dr. Muck heightened and ant- 
: | fo the violist came from their usual places = mated by adept and unobtrusive modula- 
(From a Noted Drawing in Jugend) to stand close to the conductor, they were — tion of pace and accent; in an Andante all 
fod | long and loudly applauded; and at the end sensibility to the matter and the mood’ of 


Among the Stars to the Myisic of Johann Strauss 


upon them with its lightly energetic tutti, 
joining its euphonies and tonal colors to 
theirs or rarely pitty-patting through in- | 
strumental dialogue with them. Mozart. 
treats the individualized violin and viola as 
simply. They blend their songful phrases 
or they repeat, diversify and contrast 
them; they speak in suavely united ac- 
cents; or the high, bright and fine timbre 
of the viola tells colorfully against the 
darker and fuller-bodied voice of the violin. 
There are few feats of virtuosity for the 


Their . Waltz 





its pensive song, carried oftenest by the 
wistful and penetrating. voice of ‘the viola; 
and.in a lively. and sunny little finale, all 
pretty quirks or smooth rushes. No very 
remarkable music in itself, and akin to 
many another such piece from forgotten 


hands save for the two qualities with 


which Mozart and the kindly Fate that 
Cherished him glorified even his 
tasks—his felicity of design and stroke and 
his manifold and unceasing charm. It is 
as proof against the years and the fash- 
ions in his minor music as it is, according 
to Barrie, in women themselves. 


~——— += 


Again, Dr. Muck and the orchestra bade 
their hearers-——or 80 many of them as ré- 
flect upon the music to which they listen-— 
read the riddle of Bruckner. Once more, 
they played the seventh symphony which is 
accounted his masterpiece, even if the 
eighth moves some ears and hearts more 
deeply, and played it with a magnificent 
Sweep of vibrant, massed and mounting 
tone in the strings, with a suavity and sup- 
pleness of phrase and accent in the color- 
ing and pointing wood-winds, and with a 
beauty of the depths of sound made music 
in horns and tenor tubas and the more so- 
norous brass that would have transported 
Bruckner out of himself even, as they still 
tell in Vienna, did the hearing of the music 
of Beethoven. And this symphony, so glori- 
fied, was his own. Thrice blessed in these 
days is the dreaming organist of St. Flo- 
rian and the queer and solitary figure of 
the later years of teaching and composing 
in Vienna in the admiration that conductor 
aiter conductor feels for his music. They 
give it annual place on their programmes; 
they lavish all their powers upon it; they 
_ would win-—and in the instance of Dr. 
Muck, they do win—their hearers to like 
answer in kind to it. When he is s0 
moved to divining comprehension, enkin- 
died emotional response and transfiguring 
communication as he is with this seventh 
symphony of Bruckner, he seems to sum- 
mon from the engraved page the music that 
Bruckner heard with the ears of the spirit 
and would fashion into tones that other 
men might also hear it so. Now that 
Mahler is dead and Nikisch elects to wan- 
der from concert-room to concert-room with 
conventionalized programmes, there is no 
prophet of Bruckner to compare with Dr. 
Muck. And yesterday the orchestra was 
herald and prophet, too. 


This seventh symphony is indeed all 


Bruckner’s Own by the strange shortcoim-. 
| ings that it is critical—and maybe human— | 


infirmity to* seek out first and that yet 
vanishes on the instant in the wondrous 
achievement ‘beside them. By this time, 
all the world that scrutinizes music knows | 
the reiterated tale of these defects—the 


Spaces in the music that seem S abenke 
invention and | 


to go blank as_ though 
manipulation had for the moment sn 
dry; the putterings—for the homely word 
‘of the New England vernacular defines 
‘them better than any other—over trivial 
and futile details; the instants of seem- 


daily | 


ing ‘waiting for the wind of’ 


ruffle again the composer’s spirit the in- 


nocent mannerisms of. procedure like. the) _ 


reiterated inversion of motives or the long 
and slow ascending progressions’ and ihe 
abrupt descending modulations; ‘the lack. 
ing faculties of rigid selection and adroit 


proportion when invention and ardor run / 


high; the stretching of too vast a tony 


canvas for imagination and resource to 


fill; the occasional maunderings into 4 
vague sentimentality or an altogether jp. 
definite import. No; the Latins from Paris 


to Palermo will never understand Bruck. ‘ 


ner; for his shortcomings are the very 


negation of the qualities that they most | 


prize in music. 


Then the flash of inspiration—for it js | 


nothing else—comes upon Bruckner’s spirit 
and dwells for a space in it, melting and 
scattering all these limitations and _in- 
abilities, filling 
the consuming fire of the Scripture. 
enkindled and transported 
music of a celestial beauty that not even 
Franck, to whom in temperament he was 
more than a little akin, may always sum- 
mon. There are such passages in all his 
symphonies; they are not a few in the first 
movement, they even recur in the last 
movement, of this very seventh. Then, also 
does he write, as in the Adagio of lament, 
solace, resignation and apocalyptic vision 
in the symphony of yesterday, musie that 
bodies forth the deep and .universal emo- 
tion of the spirits of men as has no other 
composer since Beethoven. Only the slov 
movement of the Eroica symphony or the 
sublimest pages of Wagner when there was 
the dead Siegfried to mourn or _ Isolde 
looked out upon the sunset over Tristan’'s 
still body, may stand beside it in the 
beauty that fills the answering soul and 
the power that transports it. And in an 
instant and with the flame of inspiration 
still blazing full, Bruckner sweeps away 
into a scherzo that no less fills and trans- 
ports with the robust joy of -free and 
ardent living or that stays for a moment 
in the trio for like transfiguration of our 
common human tenderness. In these slow 
movements of the seventh and the eighth 
symphonies, Bruckner mizht be of the pure 
in heart who are blessed in that*they have 
seen God. In the scherzi of nearly all the 
symphonies, this same devout ‘recluse 0! 
Linz and Vienna might have known, no 
reat the finer 

moon, PP, 


GIVE BRUCKNER’S 
DEYENTH SYMPHONY 


Dr. Muck’s Great 
Marks Symphony 
Concert 


Reading 


all these empty places, like | 
Then | 
he writes a | 


passions and pleasures of 


ation. to i 


% 


PLAYED IN BOSTON 


Mozart’s Symphonic Concerto 
Vivid Contrast to Pre- 


ceding Work 


By LOUIS ELSON 
PROGRAMME. 


Sruckner—Seventh Symphony, E major. 
Mozart—Symphonic Concerto, ‘Violin, Viola 
and Orchestra. | 

Violin, Mr. Witek; Viola, Mr. Ferir. 
This programme looks very short. 
lit print, but in actuality it was over 


#1 hour and 40 minutes in length. | 
Bruckner’s Symphony is a concert in 
itself. But the more we hear Bruck- 
ner the more we find to admiré in. 
him. It certainly was not always 
thus, for Mr. Gericke used to describe 
the first performance of this particu- 
Jar symphony in Boston, with much 
dramatic effect. At the end of thé 
second movement the exodus began. — 
At the next movement hundreds left 
the hall.: At the last movement there 
were more people upon the platform, 
in the orchestra, than there were in 
the audience. All this is greatly 
changed at present. Today Bruckner O 
seems fairly easy of comprehension, ,, 
and by no means ugly. We have beens 
trained in the school of dissonances , 
and complexities until Bruckner seems 3, 
easy by comparison. One can scarcely 
torgive Brahms for assenting com- 
placently to Mme. Von Herzogen- 
berg’s sneers at Bruckner, likening 
him to a very thin soup, with a few 
flecks of. fat on the top to make one- 
believe in its richness. There was 
glory and triumph in the perform- 
ance of the seventh symphony, yes- 
terday afternoon, and it has never yet 
been so grandly played in Boston. C 
After all figure development, which; 
is Bruckner’s: strong point, has been 
the essence of good music from Bach. 
to Richard Strauss, and the task of 
following the figure through the tonal 
web is not an unpleasant one. Bruck- ‘ 
ner has much more to say than ther 
average long-winded svymphonist. ite! 
may be as long as many of the mod- 
erns, but he is considered deeper aid | 
broader. We always feel that there |_ 
is'a-kinship between Bruckner and /* 
D’Indy, for both of these care far 
more for the intellectuality of their 


| average concert-goer 


_phonal character of full 


ig: Mach: the loftier a wes) 
Ye have had this symphony 
several times in the last few years, 
an honer that is not accorded to any, 
other writers of this length and as-| 
cetic style: All the brutal and sar- 
castic criticisms of Hanslick have 
not prevailed against Bruckner'’s 
holding his place in the repertoire. 
To give such a work as Dr. Muck 
gives it, is a labor of love, for even 


at its best such a work cannot be 


inuch desired by the general public. 
ft is an educational task to force the 
to hear it so of- 
ten. Bruckner’s tone-coloring is not 
inuch beyond that of Brahms. Some. 
startling combinations, such as deep 
brasses with the flute, may astonish 
but cannot charm, while the anti-. 
orchestra 
against responses of the solo instru- 


‘inents is not a very new device and. 


can easily be overdone. The first. 


movement must ever remain Music| 
-. for musicians only. 


But the slow movement has some 
fervid climaxes, and the sonorous ef- 
fects of the brasses (especially the 
iubas) gave an impressive solemnity, 
& most earnest homage to Wagner, 
whom Bruckner celebrated in. this 
movement. The brasses were alto- 
wether great in yesterday’s perform- 
anee. Possibly, however, the Scherzo 
is the movement which may soonest 
win popularity, for its six-noted trum- 
pet figure is easily followed in all its 
transformations, and its makes an ex- 
cellent contrast to the long and rath- 
er sombre Adagio which precedes it. 
‘he figure aforesaid is not very far 
removed from the “Flying Dutchman” 
figure, and the resemblance-hunter 
may also find suggestions of “‘Lohen- 
~rin’ in this movement, and hear the 
waves of “Rheingeld”’ flow at the end 
of the first movement. This Scherzo 
is throughout coherent and well-knit 
tog@wether. : 

The finale. like the first movement, 
is again given over to displays of. in- 
venuity, but it must be added that 
in-all these inversions, augmentations, | 
diminutions,: ete., there is no ugliness 
of the: Schoenberg, or even of the 
Reger type. The performance was 4 
masterpiece. Nothing could display 
the technique of our orchestra s0 
well as the execution of a work of 
‘his character. The titanic work de- 
mands force at times, and we have 
not hud such a volume of tone since 
the performance of Strauss’ . 
liches Praeludium,’ but the “ffftft”’ 
effects were infinitely more in place 
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Mozart's symphonic conce 


to-order prel 


vivid contrast to the preceding work. 
Tt is a work which we believe has 


never been given entire in these con- 


certs, ‘and. the first. movement has 
heen given a single time, but not in 
this-century. It served well to dis- 
play two artists of whom Boston is 
justly proud, and it also served to 
make the public acquainted with the 
beauty of the viola as a solo instru- 
ment. The viola is really the Cinder- 
ella of the orchestra. It is crushed 


out by the richness of the violin andj 
Which it! 


the violoncello,. between 
stands almost unnoticed. Yet there 
is a pensive tenderness in its tones 


Which cannot be quite attained by. 


ilre deep tones of the violin and still 


less by the high tones of the violon- | 
cello. This effect was finely brought | 


out by Mr. Ferir, in the Andante, 
The two artists (Messrs. Witek and 


Ferir) played splendidly. The fina 
cadenza of the first movement (com: | 
posed by Hellmesberger) was in itself | 
' also in trivialities, tiresome repetitions | 


a revelation of perfect technique and 


ensemble. But even the best inter: | 
pretation could not make the suavi-' 
ties of this Concertante Symophonie | 


wuksolutely efiective atter the tre- 
mendous Bruckner work. Yet we 
nist state that beth works were ap- 


mwiauded vehement!iv. We believe that. 
the second. ovation belonged to the! 


sdloists, however, while the first was 
& Spontaneous tribute to the inter- 
pretation ofr tne orchestra, the power 


Of Bruckner and the Sreat conductor- 
The reading was! 
one of those memorable events such | 


ship of Dr. Muck. 


as the triumphs won by Dr. Muck in} 
the first Brahms Symphony or the} 
Faust Symphony by Liszt in the re-| 


cent past. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


bh eral d. PUY C298 / 1S 
Dr. Muck Conducts Fifth Friday 
_ Afternoon Concert of the 
Season. 


BRUCKNER AT | 


ee ee ee , ieee Ie : FAR ino 
afternoon in Symphony, Hall. ‘The pro- 


gram included Bruckner’s Seventh Sym- 


phony and: Mozart’s Concertante Sym- 


Pphonie for violin and viola played by-Mr. 


Witek (violin) and Mr. Ferir (viola), 
Bruckner's Seventh Symphony has now 
been performed here six times. ‘There 
have been 13 performances of symphon- 
ies by Bruckner since 1887. Audiences have 
often been impatient or openly: bored. 


It is said that letters have been written | 
protesting against any music by Bruck-'! 


ner at these concerts. Conductors, how- 
ever, have gone on undisturbed: They 
might have said with Carl Bergman, 
who, when he was told that the people 
did not like Wagner’s music, answered: 

“Then they must hear it till they do 
like it."". Yesterday poor Bruckner had 
his revenge. His Seventh Symphony, 
superbly played, was loudly applauded, 
ard it was not only the solemn Adagio 
that was thus appreciated. 

Dr. Muck is evidently fond of the 
seventh symphony. He conducted the 
first performance in Austria in 1886— 
it was at Graz; in Berlin in 1894, and he 
ee it in Boston in 1906 and in 
1913. 

It certainly is a gigantic work, abound- | 
ing in lofty and noble pages, abounding 


and fussy and insignificant details. As) 
in the other symphonies of Bruckner’ 
that we have heard, there is a lack of 
continuity in each movement; there are} 
impressive preparations that lead to. 
nothing: “In the name of the Prophet! | 
Figs!"* The composer had little sense of | 
Structure. To use Disraeli’s phrase, he} 
was intoxicated with his own verbosity. | 
His taste in ornamentation was more | 
than doubtful. He would crown a noble) 
facade with gingerbread work; he would | 
plan an extension of cheap stucco to a/| 
pure temple of marble. 

And yet in this seventh symphony}! 
ther are pages that come closer to Beet- 
hoven at his greatest than we find in} 
the symphonies of other composers. | 
There are grand thoughts expressed in| 
a masterly manner in Franck’s sym-| 
phony and in the symphony in B-flat by | 
Vincent d’Indy; the Introduction to the | 


Finale of Brahm’s first symphony has 
elemental grandeur and £=¢epiritual in- 
itensity: but Bruckner’s spirit in the 
_Adagio and in the main body of the 
|\Scherzo of the seventh symphony is 
| nearer akin to that of Beethoven. 


We must take Bruckner as he is, with | 
all his childish, endless garrulity, his 


i'delight in saying the same thing over) 
“and over again, his stopping as if he 


were taking breath and wondering what 


he should do next, his dallying with | 


straws and. pebbles. It is not necessary 
to accept him in bulk as Victor Hugo 


Was eager to take Shakespeare; but we 


may forget his inanities, every now and. 


- or. for what occasion. 


FADED TEXT 


! Mozart's concerto for violin and viola. 


No one knows where it was composed 
The autograph 
manuscript is lost. Mozart does not 
refer to the concerto in his letters. The 
indefatigable Jahn could furnish no in- 
formation. It is doubtful whether 
Mozart valued the concerto highly. He 
probably wrote it as tn a day’s work; 
it served some purpose and he forgot 
it. The first movement was played ata 
Symphony concert in 1892 by Messrs, 
‘Loeffler (violin) and Kneisel (viola). 
iThen, as yesterday, a cadenza by 
'Helimesberger was used; and _ yester- 
‘day another cadenza by Hellmesberger 
was introduced. Much of this music 
is in Mozart’s amiable 


|; symphony Had a finish and an elo.| 


| 


' 


f 


from another conductor than Dr, 
Muck. This is a work for which he 
has evidently an affection as well as a 
high regard. When this is the case, it 
is. difficult to excel in interpretation 
the present conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, 


a 


A MARVEL OF FINISH 
It has become a sort of.a byword to 


} 


and light-) yemark of Dr. Muck that when he ‘Sikes 


hearted vein. The Andante in C minor| 4. work the least he gives it the most 


has the plaintive grace peculiar to him. 
(By mistake the title page of the Pro- 
gram Book stated that this movement 
was in E flat). Messrs. Witek and Ferir 
gave a highly artistic performance and 
the accompaniment was sympathetic, 
as is always the case when Dr. Muck 
conducts, 

The program of the concerts next 
week is as follows: Mozart, Symphony 
in E flat major: Beethoven’: violin con- 
certo; Rachmaninoff’s symphonic poem 
to Boecklin’s picture, “‘The Island of 
the Dead.’’ Mr. Kreisler will play tne 
concerto. 


SYMPHONY 
GLORIFIES 
~ BRUCKNER 


Bast Noy..20 / 15 


| Eloquence Given His 


7th—Mozart's 
~ Concerto 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The Seventh Symphony af Anton 
reckner and a concerto for violin 
ad. yiola with orchestra of Mozart 
vere the items of yesterday's public 


( 


Acrupulous and stirring performance. 
‘That ts a fallacious doctrine. Any hu- 
man, being does that best which is 
most sympathetiso to his nature, and 
this principle is Jntensified, rather than 
weakened, in the case of the interpre- 
tive artist. Not only was the perform- 
ance: of yesterday a marvel of finish 
and of exalted utterance, but it was a 


- performance for which the composer 
himself would have thankéd the con- 


'T think that. if 


ductor had he been present. 

Once Bruckner said to a friend, 
Beethoven were 
alive, and I should go to him with my 


._ Seventh Symphony and say, ‘Here, Mr. 


Vami Beethoven, this Is not so bad, this 
Seventh, as certain gentlemen would 
make out.” Had the composer- been 
nresent yesterday he would have said 
to Dr. Muck: “My dear Doctor, may 1 
thank you for saying in your perform. 
ance all that I wished to say, and was 
not quite abie to say completely, in my 
score,”’ 


A Master Interpreter 


The oonductor met the composer 
half way. To:take a movement, such 
as. the uneven and poorly proportioned 
finale of this work, and give it unity | 
and coherence, its line, fill in the 
chinks Jeft open, supply the connecting 
Passages between grand ideas that 
the absent-minded Mr. Bruckner § did 
iol always supply, was the act, not 


i only of a master interpretater, but of 


a creative musician, 


whosé intention 
‘as ns noble as that of the author of 
ing = \ inphony. 

And after all. a symphony by Bruck-« 
“er, with all its weakness of structure 
ind discrepancies of style, is sure to 
‘Ormtain material so great, and display. 
in its entirely such a heroic stride that 
the hearer may well be content to 
vade through the occasional doddering 

»xund in the first and more partioular- 

the last movement of the seventh 
‘vinphony for the sake of the prophetic 


quence which it is difficult to imagine 


| , 
cehearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- | voice, the vision apocalyptic, of geo 
a Ree > -, pages, As for the slow movement, 

chestra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor, LD isin on Me nena Sita ak. tatdert 
Symphony Hall, { music, Ree ea he | 


The performance of the .Bruckner 


Oe ee Or tr —~ 


| composer of the seventh symphony to be} 
icaught up to the seventh heaven, where 
he heard that which was ineffable, to be | 
repeated to mortals only in music. | 


Nothing is known about the origin of | 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The fifth Friday afternoon concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Muck, conductor, took place yesterday | 
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Sch ke gle Sea. kame, oe gee area feat at . 
Mozart concerto, which was per 
? es e first time 
in Boston, has one movement of value— 
the second movement, which has a 
haunting beauty and melancholy. The 
first movement is exceedingly inferior, 
routine stuff, of which the best pages 
are those of the double cadenza writ- 
ten by Helmsberger. The finale is more 
sprightly but hardly more distinguished, 
The performance on the part of the 
soldists was finished and in keeping | 
with the character of the music. The | 
accompaniment, most of the time, was | 
rough and too heavy. It is seldom that | 
Dr. Muck conducts such an accompani- | 
ment. BEven Mozart, on occasion, can | 
snore in his chair and write music by | 
the yard. mM 
The programme of the concerts of | 
next week will include the E flat. 
symphony of Mozart; the Beethoven 
violin concerto, played by Fritz Kreis- 
ler, and Rachmaninoff's noble _ tone- 
poem, after the picture of Arnold 
Boecklin, ‘‘The Isle of the Dead.” 


SYMPHONY MEN 
WIN APPLAUSE. IN 


BRUCKNER WORK 
N onitox——Ypyr- 16 | 44 


SYMPHONY HALL — Fifth /afternoon 
concert of the Boston Symplh ly orches- 
tra, Karl Muck, conductor; Nov. 19, The 


i 4 


program; Bruckner, seventh Symphony, in’ 
major; Mozart. concertante for violin! 


and viola (Aifton Witek, violin; Emil Ferir, 
viola). 


Conductor and players gave every evi- 
dence of having prepared their reading 
of the vast symphony with care. And 
for their efforts they received the re- 
ward of vigorous applause. Nearly the 
full membership was required for the 
sonorous first number, only the player 
of some light-toned instrument like the 
harp liaving a holiday. The greatest 
praise of the occasion was doubtless to 
those who furnished the largest amount 
of tone. At all events the majority of 
the men in the brass and woodwind 
groups were allowed to rest on their 
Bruckner laurels. Only string players 
and oboe and horn pairs were required 


for the Mozart piece in the second part 
of the program. 
Such a contrast as the conductor ob- 


tained by presenting these two numbers 


together may be esthetically justifiable 
and it may not, But the combination 


* pt a8? o 
ae & + . 
fy 
we ie } 


: 


orchestral assertion, or to put it in 
phraseology of the day, for musical egot- 
ism, as against the purpose and meth- 
od of those, who, like Mozart, stand for 
contemplation, Every time one of the 
modern symphonies of large plan is per- 
formed, listeners are obliged to ask them- 
selves what the bigness of it means, 
and to ask further, where it originated 
and what it is leading to. Now the “4 
sertion of the big idea they will find, if 
musical criticism and history have been | 
correctly written, begins with Beeth- | 


oven’s ‘Eroica” symphony, or if not with | 


that, then with his fifth symphony. | It 
starts with that composer’s discovering | 
the availability of the development oi) 
short themes for expressive instead of for 
merely formal uses. And the most pow- 
erful representatives of the egotistical 
idea in music ever since have been those 
who knew best how to handle short 
themes. Berlioz is one of these. Liszt. 
is the most resourceful of all, Bruckner 


is a diligent though not a profoundly | 


inspired master in the number. Strauss | 


is the most graphic and convincing. Mah- 
ler is the most fluent. 

There have been composers who ised | 
th: short theme in their writing but who 
are not of the egotists, Schubert and 
Schumann are of this number. ‘The as- 
sertive quality does not necessarily in- 
here in the short theme, but it gets 
voiced chiefly thereby, It is forced to 
the front constantly in the seventh sym- 
phony of Bruckner, except in the beau- 


tiful lyrical passages of the slow move- | 
ment, It is shouted in ascending scale | 
by every brass instrument and echocd | 


back in decending scale. 
The Symphony orchestra has done its 
most magnificent work in the past dec- 
ade in music of the assertive kind. It 
has made the doctrine of the short theme 
‘which Beethoven promulgated the rule 
of art. At this concert it summed up 
the points of that teaching with a mas- 
tery that left nothing unsaid. The pro- 
gram might have been more satisfactory 
as a whole if the second number had also 
represented the egotistical side of the ar- 
gument. If contrast of epochs were 
wanted, Beethoven had been a more suit- 
able classic than Mozart to go with 
Bruckner, 
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‘Seventh Symphony P 
| 65 Minutes. | 


/ 


a 


ysny Hall. 


“Messrs Witek and Ferir Soloists in 1915--16. 
Mozart Piece, 


Te. 
he program of the fifth Symphony 


concert consisted of but two pieces, lest 
some possibly should think it too short! OK, Conductor. 


to be worth the cost, the management, 
the week before, had taken the precau- 
tion to insert a line, saying: the length 


of the program would be one hour and) 
40 minutes. OGRAMMK 
' None’ conversant with Bruckner’s 
'Seventh symphony were apprehensive 


| lest it be too brief. Not less than 65K R 26, AT eum) P. M. 


'minutes were necessary yesterday to 
Complete the four movenfents. Is it 


| ~ .> 
worth it? Kew, very few, are the sym. BER 27, AT o P. M. 
PhHonic works that last an hour, and 
| three-quarters is enough for many that 
| Promise to live, and are called great, 
| Bruckner, naive Child and pedantic 
| German music master, left strangely 
|conflicting pages. There are noble 
Grebe ieheg in this eymph ony, buried in 
4 SSages of Ombastie rh ae 
;and tedious, unending repetitions. OF Y in & flat. 
| development there is little. Material 
(18 recalled again and again, with the 
| Persistence of a conscientious profes- 
sor lecturing his Class, not revitalized 
or transformed into new guises that 
an the imagination, but quoted liter- 
An honest mind that never plans lit- | 
readeur prises, aden retreats for its. 
e Ss, nor invi | i 
exploration, nor “apreaas “before the fr VIOLIN and OncunsrRa in D major 
| Vision some new arresting scene with- 
Out revealing it all before. It is singu- 
larly obvious music, with a certain: 
i honest sentiment, but more fit for his | 
| disciples than a general public. | 
Simple-minded sehoolm 
| Prolonged climaxes ec 
‘and last 


‘nous pers one unbroken | 
| tonality may have been grandeur. | 
| They were saved yesterday by the | 
| Magnificent response of the basses 
here as else 
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y for Violin!. 
and Viol ed in its en- 18: 
tirety fo Boston, was) 


transparency | 


The program of next week will mA KREISLER 
one of unusual interest, including Mo- 
zart’s B-flat Symphony Beethoven’s 
concerto for violin tnd orchestra, Mr 
vat gL ané Rachmaninoff’s 
em, “‘The Isle of th ie 
after Boecklin’s painting. . ene. 
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1915--16. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
FRITZ KREISLER 


‘‘Der Toteninsel,’? SYMPHONIC POEM for Full 
Soloist: 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA in D major, 
ORCHESTRA to a Picture by A. Boécklin. 


op. 61. 
I. Allegro, ma non troppo. 


If. Larghetto 


SYMPHONY in E flat. (No. 3 of Breitkopf’s 
III. Rondo 


edition) K. 543 
I. Adagio. Allegro 


II. Andante 
III. Menuetto; Trio. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 
IV. Finale; Allegro 


SIATH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 26, AT 2.30 P. M. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, AT 8 P.M. 


MOZART, 
BEETHOVEN, 
RACHMANINOFF, 
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(By Permission of the Russischer Musik—Verlag of Berlin) 


Serger Rachmaninov 
(From the Drawing by Robert Ster!) 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Yurr. ay / 74 


Jnrnan’, 
FROM MOZART BY BEETHOVEN TO 


RACHMANINOV 


Dr. Muck Revives the Russian’s Tone- 
Poem, “The Isle of the Dead”—The Rid- 
dles and the Power of Music and Per- 
formance — Mr. Kreisler Plays Beet- 
hoven’s Violin Concerto, and Orchestra, 
Conductor and Virtuoso Are as One— 


Mozart as Fore-Runner 


nn ne 


KEEP in human nature Iles the 
child-like or the dog-like impulse 

to believe that, however often a 

thing is refused, at last it will be 
eranted. From the earliest times extra 
pieces for the ‘‘assisting artists’ or the 
repetition of a purely orchestral number 
have been forbidden at the Symphony Con- 
except in the case of Mr. Paderew- 

ski. There is not a reason in the world 
why he should be permitted to play addi- 
tional numbers that is not equally applica- 
ble to Mr. Kreisler, Mr. Bauer, Mr. Gabri- 
lowitsch, Miss Farrar or any other ‘‘So- 
ioist’’ of the first rank. But in some bad 
old way the precedent became fixed and a 
management that waited twenty-five years 
before it struck the absurd word ‘rehear- 
sal’ from the designation of the afternoon 
concerts is not likely to abate Mr. Paderew- 
ski’s privilege. He may pass for the ex- 
ception that proves the rule, even though 
the applause of the audience yesterday 
showed clearly that no small part of it 
would have Mr. Kreisler also excepted. 
Time and again, after the violinist had 
played Beethoven’s concerto, plaudits Tre- 
called him: time and again they subsided 
only to renew themselves now from one 
corner of the house and now from another 
in the fashion that every practiced concert- 
coer knows is the way ot an audience when 
it obstinately wishes an extra piece. Of 


course it received none, and it is safe to | 


say that Mr. Kreisler, being of discreet and 
modest temper, had no desire to thrust 
himself through rule and custom of the 
concerts. The insistence of the listeners, 
however, was curious and interesting to 
wateh and there has been no parallel for 
it since the day in which another audience 
demanded a repetition of Chabrier’s ‘Es- 
nafa,’ and Dr. Muck. seemingly almost 
nersuaded, actually turned back the pages 
of the score. He went no further, however, 
and the concert ran the orthodox course. 
Yesterday neither he nor Mr. Kreisler 50 


much as faltered. 

2oth deserved the applause that the audi- 
ence heaped upon them and still more the 
intentness with which it listened through- 


out a long piece to violinist, conductor and 
band almost inextricably woven ‘into the 
mutually containing web of Beethoven's 
music. For when Dr. Muck, Mr. Kreisler 
and the Symphony Orchestra play the con- 
certo there ig no thought—till long after- 
wards—of the constituent elements in the 
performance. Whether the conductor or 
the violinist chose the pace, for example, ' 
at which the movements were severally 
taken, no one hearing may say. The prob- 
abilities are that conductor and violinist, 
being alike finely-tempered, were at one 
in their notion of that which most fully 
and characteristically disclosed the music, 
\Whether the ear of the conductor or the 
violinist was quickest with the perfect eu- 
phonies between the solo instrument and 
the other orchestral voices, is no more to 
he de‘ermined by any listener. A like in- 
<tinet and skill with such refinements of 
tone probably prompted both, with the men 
‘’ the orchestra adding their command of 
their particular instruments and their apti- 
tude for such delicate beauty. All three, 
again, were at one in the exquisite body 
and the exquisite undulations of the tone 
that they made the voice of the music and 
all three were of like unity in every shad- 
ing and every emphasis. The lightest detail 
of the concerto touched the ear; yet it 
moved throughout in flowing line and un- 
broken surface. 

The plasticity and the coloring of 
Mr. Kreisler’s tone, now light and bright 
and again deep and full, were hardly more 
moving to the ear than the lovely back- 
srounds that the wood-winds and the horns 
wrought for 1t. The embroidery of the 
string choir, when the music bade it 60 
adorn the melody, was only a less beautiful 
tracery than the violinist’s own. W hen 
there was transition, hardly an ear might 
say whether Dr. Muck or Mr. Kreisler was 
spinning it the more adroitly or whether 
it was conductor or virtuoso that was so 
artfully advancing a long crescendo or 8a 
alertly heightening the whole rhythm and 
motion of the music. ~ Best of all, the 
twain were of one mind as to the substance 
and the style of the concerto. It is music 
that has charmed the ears and the sensi- 
bilities of men for a century and more by 
the happy invention of the melodies; the 
fancy with which they are developed and 
transformed; the diverse grace with which 
they are ornamented, the apt and unflag- 
cing ingenuity with which they display— 
to use a harsh word for what is really in 
the concerto a delicate process—the finer 
capacities of the virtuoso and of the con- 
ductor and the finer qualittes of the violin 
and the orchestra that are their instru- 
ments. The concerto is not of the greater, 
the nobler, the heroic Beethoven; if is of 
Reethoven happy, fertile, lyric with a 
light, ingratiating and almost playful task. 
Searecely any other of his surviving music 
so overflows with the charm that he could 
command no less than majesty. 


--—-_--- 





his final years, seemed to lead the way into is conductor, too, is less vivid and im- intenser accents cries out of the music. | To most of us this sombre painting 
“Beethoven’s concerto in more senses thau pressive with his own music than are | Do the souls of these pagan dead, taught ‘ suggests infinite quiet, eternal rest. 
‘the mere relative position of the two pieces other able and eloquent leaders. Strauss to love life more dearly than aught that Then star nor sun shal! waken, 
on the programme implied. Half the sym- himself—a conductor of no mean parts— comes afterward, moan and pine for it Nor any change of light; 
phony at least is quick with a like mingling cheerfully admits that more than one |e in ghostly voices? Do they stir at last Me tee ya shaken, 
of charm and élan to that which flows out director excels him in imaginative power with the torture of the longing until Nor wintry papa al ad 
of the concerto. Mozart's minuet and trio and revealing force with his tone-poeis j they struggle with the stillness and Nor days nor things diurnal; 
are no more from one point of view than and music-dramas. Yet Rachmaninov, th solitude of their lifeless land? At the Only the sleep eternal 
the conventional movement that orthodox |] Conducting in “The Isle of the Dead,” beginning of the tone-poem they are sO my tn an eternal night, 
procedure prescribed for, the symphonies of || When the piece was first heard at the Sym- : encompassed; at the end such oblivion | ,y Hag pay sry aA vase = a spirit 
the end of the eighteenth century. Yet || Phony Concerts six years ago, made the ‘ again descends upon them. A Dresdener, | ression i by h rh nah ati 
how adroitly he distributes tonal light and music haunt ear and imagination as has none " who knew Rachmaninoy well when he in of th pei 1 py , tpg eth 
shade in it—when there is the ear of a that has come after him with it. Truc, [iM dwelt in the Saxon capital, has so read | shountet of the alana 4 Nee “tts Pe reid 
Muck to hear him—and how the abiding at was wholly new then; and the composer & the riddle of the tone-poem; but what, then, | trees and awful rocks: suate is tha nike 
charm and the insinuating sentiment that ee % WESCOE SOF orchestra was almost ne He of the hint of the Dies Ire? Meanwhile the | terious figure near the coffin, standing 
set him apart from the rank and file of the cmnckithe: tO Bostonian ears. Yet even ‘So he i | composer, as the French say, guards @ ag the ferryman rows as with muffled 
composers of his day suffuse it. Is there wrought his tone-picture at the beginning i silence. ‘“‘We can all praise the players” | gars, This symphonic poem has been 
not a like charm and £ ~=sentiment, albeit and at the end as has no other conductor | _ observes the disconcerted host at the end Of ! egnducted here by the composer, Mr. 
scaled to a larger temperament and freer hereabouts who has essayed the poem. & “Fanny’s First Play,’’ when the revieW- Fiedler, and now Dr. Muck. When the 
hand, in the Larghetto uf the concerto? Nobody expected that Mr. Fiedler would -ers are variously “interpreting’”’ Shaw’s composer conducted, the scené as paint- 
The finale to Mozart's symphony is all bright do much with such exacting music; every- comedy. So we who listened yesterday ed by Boecklin was brought marvellous- 
invention and light rhythmic energy and body anticipated that Dr. Muck would & with a hundred varying impressions may ly to the mind of the hearer. T'he mood 
agility. The musica! ideas return in cumu- rise high with it. He did; but not to the § all praise the graphic beauty, the poig- Was one of melancholy monotony, sus- 
lating repetitions; there are swirls of heights of pictorial and atmospheric sug- nant power, the sustained eloquence, the tained, impressive, but never tiresome. 
figures and foam of filigree. Here written gestion that the composer himself attained high imagination and the instant illu- Neither Mr. Fiedler nor Dr. Muck suc- 
fine is the pattern of the finale of the con- in his tonal visioning of the isle that was sion of Rachmaninov’s tone-poem. Not | ceeded in giving this strange, indescrib- 
certo written large. Sanctuary of solitude and stillness, where too much music written in our time may able impression of death, its quiet and 
Moreover, if the first two movements dead spirits lay at rest or walked ghostly. : stand beside it. H. T. 2. | theme 
of the symphony—especially as Dr. Muck Did not Dr. Muck take this delineative Wa $$ $$ $$ This mood passes. There is pot only 
“read” them yesterday—were no preluding music of the opening and the closing of the & : | nae a lament that riges to a frantic pitch; 
! 


’) Mozart, with the symphony in B-flat of | unanswered. Usually, a composer who ~ Longing, that mounts in intenser and” thougnmn that’ he expressed inh tones. 


hoven contains. Dr. Muck would have and Sea- -like move me nt of it? Wi: As he no 


BREE saw Snnatcitc fie: tone-poem at a little t di. wane || there is apparenfly the picture of the 

fo the concerto, they foretold no less oer QUICK & pa Last Great Day, with music that Puc- 
4cini might have found for the torture 

} chamber in ‘‘Tosca’’; there is the sound 


much that many another piece of Beset- preserve quite the long, slow, unfol: ng 
|of the dread hymn for the dead, the 


| plain song, ‘“‘Dies Irae’ of the Holy 
| Church. The musie is powerful, dra- 
matic if you please; but what has it 


to do with the moody Boecklin’s pict- 


ure? 

It would be interesting to know how 
Rachmaninoff saw ‘‘The Island of the 
Dead.’’ No two persons see a picture, 


wey & fe a landscape, a seascape in exactly the 
Harel d ——__Ev ¥) , #4 


them no mere pattern-weaving in tones Shade too preoc cCupied with the vivid 1 
with charm and sentiment for their tails of instrumental and harmonie color 
vesture and light energy for their pro- that Rachmaninov has wrought upon i 
pulsive power. The ear of Mozart himself like the lap-lap-lap of the little wave! 
might have rejoiced in the conductor's upon the silent shore, to deepen th 
and the orchestra’s distribution of tonal canny atmosphere that exhales from this 
shadings and adroit emphasis through the | 8!"ning and this end, of a gray and hidd: 
Slow movement; yet so doing by pace and place where neither light nor air nor ] 
accent and pervading and emanating mood does ever stir, where nothing is that 
Dr. Muck kept the Andente a_ brooding life within it? Perhaps and perhaps. 

and troubled music—forerunner in its kind old, the conductor lacked neither 

of the gravely contemplative slow move- picturing imagination nor the height 
ments that Beethoven was to write, dis- and the imparting resource that hi 


covering, almost, and then fulfilline the proved time and again with  delineativ | the De qd” 


same way. No two persons hear music 
in precisely the same manner. Yet two 


'Rachmaninoff’s “The Island of! ordinary men would feel that Boecklin 


expressed the thought 


Feature of That no life lives forever; 


That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
the Program. Winds somewhere safe to sea, 

If there were to be a theme from the 
service for the dead, it should be the 
| . i 
‘Requiem Aeternam,’”’ not the ‘Dies 
By PHILIP HALE. ‘Irae’; for what have wrath and terror 


The sixth afternoon concert of the to do with Boecklin’s picture? 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, pater! here is a picabe rubs grag 
aie _ manino conjure wu . 
conductor, took place yesterday after- +i ohteul afterlife awaiting the passen- 
noon. The prograng was as follows: Mo- ger making the last journey? Was he 
zart, Symphony in E flat major (K 448); gage ae 8 rahe pep hie: Be ag hat h 
. , at fired his imagination e 4 
Beethoven, Concerto for the violin (Mr. man of brains; and not merely rmisical 


Kreisler, violinist); Rachmaninoff, “The praing, He is also a Russian. He gives | 
Island of the Dead.” no explanation. He simply points to the; t 


If Arnold Boecklin’s picture, ‘‘The Is}~ | picture, in which he sees things not 
3 : 1 visible to the great majority. 
and of the Dead,’’ had been in fu | This symphonic poém was played} 


view of the audience, many wotild have’ dramaticafly. While the symphony 5, 


power of music to enchain the deeper music, Yet Rachmaninov invested his with 
and soberer emotions of men. Again, |} @ penetrating and haunting quality that 
under Dr. Muck’s vivid and _ vigorous | Dr. Muck aid not summon. 
hand, the first Allegro of the symphony No more-did Dr. Muck—or for that mat 
moved with exciting energy of pace and ter Rachmaninov himself—read the riddl 
rhythm, in bold contrasts, in incisive ac- of all that fills the tone-pnoem between p 
cents, in sweeps of full and ardent tone. ture and picture. Admittedly, it is thriing 
It is hard to remember when it has been music to hear--music that pierces ear an 
so intensified, when interplay of theme heart with its voice of longing, music tha’ 
and counter-theme has had such emo- | Parries theo listening spirit with the voic 
tional suggestion. Once again, there was of tortured siruggle, music that summons 
Clear foretaste of the expressive force the old hymn of the end of all things. 
‘and the passion of mood with which | Sic that rises to heights and lays op 
Beethoven was to make symphonic music depths of poignantly human feeling wit! 
. puissant. poignantly human eloquence. But what 
has the Dies Ire and the visions that it 
' By no process that the music suggested evokes of the Christian heaven and the 
Was there any linking of Rachmaninov’s § Christian hell.to do with this pagan place 
tone-poem, “The Isle of the Dead,’ to where the dead abide in the eternal calm of 
Beethoven's concerto. It sufficed and moiec § Solitude and stillness in chamber that n0 
} as the contrasting and the relatively novel | Judgment-Day as it seems, shall ever un- ___ wondered how the composer of the sym-| Mozart had the serene beauty of 
plece of a pleasurable programme. Once | leck? The isle of Boeck:in’s picture with —— phonic poem written to it could have’! Grecian frieze. The last movement per-, 


ore, also, music and performance raised its Charon-like ferryman is of no world of found in this formed with great spirit and with a fine | 
| c é picture some of the! 
the old riddles. and left them quite as , churches and _ sects. treatment of the charming chattering! 
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"Mr. Kreisler, stormily applauded, re-|/tra for the first time. ae this ecace righ bees : ay, 
Beated the remarkable performance of)| The clarinette, rather crude and un- I [fen tiving "viounists plays it, Was lor tie “Ine of the Deva eae ey 
i ak Sa No known in Eagland: 86 f || Something really inspiring. stronger with repetitions. 

Sener the orchestral accompaniment, HG _PHRWIn, ° Was Oxpermepited with ‘ It demands breadth and power] we wish that the auditor might 
as led by Dr. Muck, was as remarkable vi = sepa mr toh yn Fide ang hnmlasnagy c hiphiosh wie any but a full-fledged{nave in his hand a photograph of 
as Mr. Kreisler’s interpretation, upon t century) just once, in his *“*Rich- q artist easily descends into vehemence. Boecklin’s piéture, when listening to 
which it is not necessary to dwell; an 2rd 1”, and then dismissed as useless. | || How those four repeated notes of theing music inspired by it. The utter 
erpretation conspicuous for renin cg All the oe PAG apc ar gt one ) first movement resounded ‘in the or- Few ae cas tin se heaiies gino’ sian: 
ant technic, and for an appreciation Of | hears in the works of Bach and Han- } ||; chestra and solo part! They are more | : ; | | 
the music that rose to devotion, which, | del, with this single exception, thave 4 impressive even then the Wan acess | rity ae Bi" ee eee ee er 
however, was not slavish, but as if one | heen written by later composers. The | | | || figure of the fifth symphony, of. which | ener eee - mle aaa are ete 
‘master recognized piace ape A beautiful clarinette passages in “The | | ) || Beethoven said—That’s the way that , sround-bass, which is carried on. so 
| The program of the concerts nex Messiah” are by Mozart. In his day | | | || Destiny knocks at the door!” And_| ong. in picturesque | nee ae 
, snot suggest the splash of waves so, 


will be as follows: Beethoven; Sym- Bile icntvisei nt ae | : | 
4 Wo. S was somewhat Im- | vet they tell the stor Vi ‘ 

hony in F major, “Pastoral’; Dukas, ties yet, y in Vienna, | at | 
Baa Horcérer’s Apprentice’; Smetana, | PTO. ed and he determined to use it : _|/that Beethoven got the idea of this | She thine or Wane ae grils — 
y | 


symphonic poem ‘“Vysehrad”; Enesco, in symphony also. ee ' || figure from a drunken man who was Meera ‘9 
Roumanian Rhapsody in A major, op. 11, At that time the wood-wind was al- |} pounding at a door in his street, hav- || ~*~ ar 


No. 1. ; 


ways in three parts—flutes, oboes and } {jing been locked out at a late hour: lj ‘‘And the dead, steered by the dumb, : 
t' | 
FRITZ KREISLER’S 
& 


hassoons. Holding to this three-part }j/{the same four knocks were after- Went upwards with the flood.” : 

arrangement in thissymphony, Mozart | : '{| Wards used by Schubert in his C}} But Rosenthal’s painting, which. 

nanishes the oboes and gives the mid- | '  |]}major symphony. | grew out of these lines, is not as im-_ 

dle part to the then new instrument. | | | ; The first movement is the nub of pressive as Boecklin’s work. There is | 
But he does not yet completely un- |! : || the work. The final Rondo is a fall- |jsimplicity, too, in some of the con-| 
derstand the clarinette. The glory and | | : ing off, even when it is as brilliantly struction of Rachmaninoff’s music, | 

the weird character of its lower regis- | }/| played as Mr. Kreisler gave it at this i and the ground-bass alluded to above 

Od Yu: 27 ter (called the Chalumeau) was only : ||j concert. This is the case also with|!can almost be reduced to tonic and 

” fully revealed later on, in the works the finale of Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ |, dominant chords. The control of 
Symphony Concert Shows Sharp | | of Mendelssohn and Weber, and their ||| piano-concerto, and with his Héroic {| rhythm which the composer displays 
; comprehension of the instrument was /|;Symphony. He seems often to play | sv be a lesson to some of his con- 

Contrasts of Orchestral chiefly due to their friendship with | his trump card first, in his cycle || temporaries. 

Heinrich Joseph Baermann (grand- forms. But even with this reserva- | Dr. Muck read the work with im- 
Works father of the late. Prof. Carl Baer- tion the work was gloriously effective |! pressive power. It made rather a 
mann), who was the first great per- \ji from beginning to end; Beethoven's |sombre ending to the concert, es- 
former upon the instrument. Even }j#second best is better than any other | pecially for the Thanksgiving time 
Beethoven did not understand the | @jpconcerto-writer’s .very best, and but it ‘wae well’ weeds heattne again. 
possibilities of this instrument, the : Kreisler’s abandon, elasticity and ft is go seldom that one can welcome 
King of the woodwind. : | power, were seconded by Dr. Muck something genuine and lofty in the 
Of the performance of the work }}} and the orchestra in an ensemble that music of most recent days that ‘"Che 
there is nothing new to be said. To : ||] was altogether commendable, It was alo of the Dead” atiduld always be: 
perform a Mozart symphony interest-- : ij} true music again, in the days when ual ’ aang) 
ingly is not so easy as one may im- li]we are getting a great deal of false” | 
| 


agine. In such simplicity there must ii{music. Naturally the solo artist 
be perfection of shading, perfect \|} awakened great enthusiasm. He was REMARKABLE CONGERT 
Ending phrasing, the best of ensemble, for i||vecalled again and again,. and the’ | 


little faults stand out more clearly | (jj|spontaneous tribute was fully de- | | 
By LOUIS C. ELSON here than in an over-swollen modern ll served. We were sorry, however. ‘to AT SYMPHONY HAL 
: work. There were no faults to con- ee > 


Ys , 
MOZART’S SYMPHONY 
AND RACHMANINOFF 


welcome, 


Dr. Muck Reads Work With 
Impressive Power—Sombre 


" ; : see a few uninformed audi j 
i E-flat done in the interpretation of yester- second gallery try to Hone apseraygaan Ward ‘5s 
/ >I day afternoon, and the work was) : ce y i 7 aK 


Beethoven—Concerto for Violin. i which is entir one ; ' 
¥ | ia “4 ; | | rely against the rule of | 
Soloist, Mr. Fritz Kreisler. made virile and fercible instead. of \these dignified concerte. si Kreisler lays Me 


ft eee pene Isle of the Dead.” Sym- || hresenting. a sweet and effeminate | A. word. must be. added ai | 
: Mozart, as _ lesser conductors some-| | Se eee | | B th C t 
| the cadenza of the first movement. | In beethoven VONCELto, 
| 


ly 


times do... Yet we do not warm to 
ithe Mozart Symphonies (always ex- 
cepting the G minor and “Jupiter’’) 
as we do to the more jovial, light and 
prattlinge works of Haydn. The first . | The final number of this ‘enjoyable |: | si ‘. 

and. last movements, however, were | |) Programme was also something to | Performance of Isle of Death. 

| very effective in this performance,’ - 4 Stow enthusiastic over. Rachmanin- 

and there was great applause at the | off’s “Isle of the Dead” is one of the 

end. In this concert, for once the tail _ §jmost worthy of modern compositions. The Symphony concert yesterday aft- 
wagged the dog, the soloist was a _ |j|Pamiliarity here by no means breeds | ernoon was a remarkable one from 

| greater attraction than the orchestra. | jjjcontempt, but reveals new beauties |#®™mong others which might be singled 
Richardson’s “Clarissa Harlowe,” and |} The symphonic character was, how- : at each hearing. Such a work as-—|°Ut in memory. —J 
Poe's “Fall of the House of Usher,” in |i ever, not disturbéd by this, since = Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic Symphony” A violinist, a conductor and an orches- 
literature. Yet Mozart’s E-flat sym- |] Reethoven’s violin concerto is really _ wreveals all that it has to say at the tra—all supreme in their own name, con- 


' was considered a very advanc- |/a symphony with a thread of violin _ |}first audition and’ grows somewhat | tributed to one of those rare occasions 
| when a soloist does not seem an intru- 


it was an excellently constructed one 
and was played with incomparable 
beauty and delicacy. 


Dr. Muck delights in .sharp con- 
trasts. Almost invariably, if he gives 
a modern work, he also gives, imme- 
diately before or after it, an ultra- 
classical, extremely conservative com- 
|}position. Yesterday afternoon this 
wide contrast existed between Mo- 
zart’s symphony and Rachmaninoff’s 
great tone picture. The contrast at 
times was as great as that between 


i Muck and Orchestra Give Moving 


- ' 





}eidn, an extraneous element introduced 
‘as a sop to public favor which must 


| e personalities. | 
rhe Moaart ‘Symphony prepared the 
way for the Beethoven violin concerto. 
When Mr_ Kreisler appeared he was 
greeted with uncommon warmth and ih 
thusiasm,’* with a note of possession no 
given to the casual soloist. The demon- 
stration at the close extended to five, or 
was it six, recalls before the wet fae 1 
stimulus he had projected returne a ir 
“waves of admiration and appreciation 
to break about his feet. Yet the rt 
tinuity of the program Was not lost. 
The concerto was marvelously oreants in 
its beauty. The frame was hardly ess 
majestic than the picture. It was as a 
drama of noble thoughts related in sy m- 
phonic form, with one glorified voice 
i ver all. | 
ten orinoft’s symphonic ‘poem pep 
Roecklin’s famous picture, ° The [slam 
of the Dead,’ did not suffer by reason 
mparison. . 
Pen ankated hearing deepens the ad- 
miration for this score aS a web of soe 
phonic development. How salient t ie 
ideas, how skillfully they are employed 
so that the development in intone. 
should be a cumulative, an inevita . 
never an obvious thing. Whether 01 ao 
the hearer chooses to contemplate t . 
picture which enchains the eye and 
sends the mind released upon the oe 
| of fancy, this music exerts a spell and 
defines, as do few modern scores, those 
intangible orp ene penile which plays 
rision of the soul. ; 
et ta Hot the amazingly varied use of 
‘the theme of the “Dies irae’ alone, in 
‘its awe inspiring accents, and in colors 
| both in harmonic scheme and in instru- 
iments, that give the character ol in, 
finity, of that region in thought or in 
space from which the material is ox- 
cluded. Silence, impenetrable, save the 
occasional visits of the lonely boatmen 
and their burdens for the bepUcner, 
broods over the rocks, the waves ane 
the tall cypress trees. There is a spir- 
itual essence, a perception of things un- | 
seen in this work which sets it apart. | 
The performance was one which nee. | 
served its introspective character, avoi | 
{ 
i 


ing the obvious, yet mindful of the fear- 
ful intensity into which its very pas- | 
sivity finally is welded. There was dra- | 
matie force, but not without suppres- | 
sion. In euphony the orchestra was in- | 
arable. . 

Cae ee retaler there is nothing to be 
said, beyond what all know of his 
matchless art. Few will conceive of 
“more consummate beauty from a violin, 
or more nobly beautiful conception of 
this concerto. — 


KREISLER 
HEARD WITH 
SYMPHONY 
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ance of Beethoven s 


Concerto 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Fritz Kreisler played the Beethoven 
violin concerto at the public rehearsal 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Karl Muck conductor, yesterday | 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
plain statement is equivalent to a great 
deal, especially to those who heard 
Mr. Kreisler’s memorable performance 
of the same work, three seasons ago, 
in the same -place. 

The nobility of the performance yes- | 
terday afternoon was not dimmed by | 
the memory of the previous interpre- 
tation, and for once the presence of a 
solo on a programme of orchestral 
'music was neither incongruous nor 
‘distasteful to the most serious musi- 
cians present. 


ae ee 


BEETHOVEN'S SPIRIT FELT 


The greatness of the Beethoven con- 
certo itself gives it precedence over 


nearly every other work of which we 
know, in this form. The violinist of 
yesterday in interpreting it stood at the 
right hand of the composer, and Dr. 
Muck, who conducted a remarkable ac- 
companiment, was certainly stationed 
on the other. Orchestra, conductor and | 
soloist co-operated in @ wonderful en- 
semble, and once more there was felt 
the presence of the spirit of, Beethoven. 
Other details of an engrossing concert 
were the familiar symphony in E flat 
of Mozart, and Rachmaninoff’s singular 
tone-poem, ‘The Isle of the Dead, 
after the well-known picture of Boeck- 


} 


hony | 
lin. The performance of the symp ¥ | 
iwas as nearly ideal as the performance | 
‘of any symphony of Mozart could ae 
when given by a modern orchestra Oo 


' 


| honic proportions. In technical 
rade ey thd of coloring and an eme- 
tional quality not denied to the Mozart 
‘of the symphonies, any more than to 
‘the composer of “Don Giovanni” or 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” this per- 
formance was a beacon light of what 
‘a performance of a Mozart symphony 
‘should be. The audience appreciated the 
| character of the performance, and ee 
‘ly the orchestra was called to its fee 
/to bow with the conductor. 


= ee SENS RR 
’- Mr. Kreisler’s Eloquence _ 
‘Mr. Kréisler’s playing of the concerto 
was as remarkable for its classic line 


4 


of a tendency to sentimentalize. To 
such a charge the performance of yes- 
terday would have been all the answer 
necessary. Nothing could have been) °. : 
warmer and yet more restrained, | >in ute 
nothing more filled with inner fire, but | aaah at 
symphonic fn its manner, and as relent- | 


and its purity of style as for its search- | YREKA yh 77k al in a 
‘ing eloquence and mastery. This violln- | ! 7: B ? 
'i8t has been accused in some quarters | ,, Soe yp eed VEY ain 


its march toward completion. Note-, 
worthy, too, were the cadenzas, which 
are superb examples of a composer's 


rd 
f 


less as a good symphony or a fugue in) Music of Russian Composer on 


Program With Symphony of | 


skill. 


contribution, completed the effect. 


The performance of Rachmaninoff’s 


tone poem again demonstrated the fact 
that a plece of music, well composed, 
will stand on its own legs pretty firm- 
ly, for Dr. Muck’s reading, effective as 
it was, was in many respects directly 


responsiole to the intention of the com- | 
Not that it lacked coherence or 


poser. 
effect, not that it fafled to move the 
audience. 
matic reading, and a perfectly coherent 
presentation of the music. Nor does 
one’s reservation lie in the fact that 
the conductor’s tempi were faster than 
those taken by the composer when 
he was in Boston, and also faster, in 
many places, than the score indicated. 


A Subtle Difference 


No! The difference was far more 
subtle, and lay in the different out- 
looks of two wholly different person- 


alities, which may never hope to be | 


reconciled. 

First, the spirit of this music, one | 
is fain to believe, is far more contem- | 
plative, introspective than dramatic or 
in any way theatrical. It is not more | 
Tschaikowskian gloom which fills this 
music. It is music rather of mysti- 
ism and resignation, rather the expres- 
sion of one who stands a little to one 
side on the highway of life, and under- 
Stands and pities, rather than one still | 
in the grip of the passions. 

When the composer conducted this | 
piece in Boston some seasons ago, it. 
was discovered that the scoring was 
intended for purpose of subdued color- 
ing rather than for brilliant climaxes, 
and instead of three climaxes, as yes- 
terday, there was one great climax. 
Dr. Muck’'s conception was dramatic 
and concrete. This music is music of 
reflection rather than action, sugges- 
tion rather than assertion. It was too 
effective a performance! It thus left 
something to be desired! 


LL LC EC eS anaes 


eee 


The walk of the motives in the 
cadenza for the ‘first movement, the 
Beethovenish spirit of the violinist’s 


It was an exceptionally dra-. 


Mozart and’ Concerto of Bee- 
thoven—Frit'‘z Kreisler Soloist 


SYMPHONY HALIr—-Sixth. program. of; 
the Boston Symphoiay orchestra, Karl; 
Muck conductor; presented on, the after- 
noon of Nov: 26; Mozart, symphony in H- 
flat (No. 3 of Breitkom"s edition), K 548; 
Beethoven, concerto for violin. and. orches- 
tra in D major, op. 61 Rachmaninoff; 
“Der Toteninsel,” on poem after 
the pieture by A. Béckhin. Soloist, Fritz 
Kreisler, 


Something made the ‘whole audience, 
or Within a very few persons of the 
whole, sit through to the close of the 
concert. 


This. beneficent something can- | 


; not easily be determined; but whatever 


it was, a great advance in the cause of. 
music in the community will result if it 
can be made operative every time. Per-: 
haps it was the legend inserted in the: 
program book the week: before; notifying 
the subscribers that the length. of. time: 
required to perform the selections. would 
be one hour and 45 minutes; for since 
people were enabled to fix their after- 

noon engagements with precision, they} 
may have found staying in to the» end’ 
just as convenient as going’ out’ early: 
Dr it may have been the interest of the: 
Rachmaninoff revival. Better’ stilly it: 
may have been a growing opinion: .in. the: 
Symphony public that the concerts, are 
worth hearing from first note to: last, to- 


. gether. with a growing acceptance of the 
idea that the success of all orchestral 


interpretation depends on the effort the 
listefing group intelligently: and» cons 
scientiously united to that of the per 
forming group. Another’ possibility is 
that the conductor here provided.a type: 
of program that. better suits the: tem» 
perament of: the community’ than. the: 





0 “OM ; ‘ x -" toy Mt ‘St yp : . : . : 
‘portion of the gs peso geet hi se +p “ ho ta gent eblitade: of one 
taking penultimate eave, Wa ta scab 6 a meri get the music’ forth 
opportunity to commend a The orolientte ping tres Te alue, just as he had the day 
developed the sonorities of 1 ° oe te at its full v eastwe composer, Rimsky- 
to a climax inetead of leading t f i less ee epresented at: the con- 
other way? Criticism by exit 18 sit th . Korsakoff, te part of the depth and 
usual than it was two decades age “ sig Peper styumental coloring in 
| ony concerts. But it. will still) »:ohness of the instru . i 
1 agree when programs are re oe erneag cy they once uae Sisieons 
gressive—when, for example, & er se | 88 ie oe - S head symphony two 
works conveying an impressive idea 8 eoloring m a esponsibility he took 
selected | sapere ipmeak betes 8° a tueccghe : Rachabastnol ‘indicated 
tory overture which only serves & pel-| 5, the case of pam But it in no way 
functory purpose of contrast or merely | diligent < eti by his readings in the 
gives good measure for ticket money. affected » aypnensasen. For as on the oc 
If the unwonted devotion of the house | yest of the progi ow ie performed the 
to its task of listening was owlnls to| casion when saptoged . Mc a alerpass- 
curiosity about. the symphonic poem a whole afternoon Cog “oth se gpl sak ne 
the Béeklin painting, “The Island of the) j,, excellence. sae si miki daiad fot 
Dead,” it is good evidence that the com-} was interpreted Ww ; for its charm. The 
has retained the influence which) ;+, qjonity as well as for 1s ue 
poser has Aathind’ the. CHV: |. oo co a, oderate and all the play 
he established when he visited “7 | pace was mo oected to emecute 
six years ago. Mr. Rachmaninoff was) wore accordingly wi ess and strength. 
accepted at that time. as a representa- their notes with a - coil large for 
tive of the international idea in -_ The tone of the pee Fda Ae 
though of the Russian school of musi? | Mozart, no doubt,  geAe Me: that every- 
as a cosmopolite, though from Mosceow-} put it was 50 limps an ae The light 
His work was almost regarded as a thing was in propet aa ™ Leaiatt walue 
proof of the doctrine that art knows NO} ind instruments yee Sere 3 
political boundaries and recognizes NO| 5) relation to the violins. 
racial distinctions. But when his 
music, both under his Ck, oe to the audience, but not in a way t 
sng wider ttint of: Max ied, we vershadaw the rest of the program. ii 
carefully considered, it was pcr e-Saae Kreisler and Dr. Muck gave @ eerie y 
bi-national rather than non-nations!. | mphoriic presentation of the preetne 
ewer found’ to be the writing 0° ati ‘oak and listeners could hardly 1 
Russian with strong leanings toward a ent the soloist as a visitor but ™ " 
German style. And this conclusion compelled to think of him as only 0 
seems as valid today as ever, except that otlier member of the orchestral ap 
the bi-national might be extended to — There was something fortunate oa ) id 
national. For the “Island of the Teas | placing of Mozart’s E flat’ symphony fl 
as read by Dr. Muck, had as much French the Beethoven violin concerto together. 
as German admixture. It made acknowl- They represent @ moment when “ uN 
edgments to Debussy no less than to compouers thought strikingly ali ce. 
Strauss. It hada sound as kindred with | | 
the “Afternoon of a Faun” as with 


‘Death and Transfiguration.” 7 -otl en: NOTABLY FINE 
senting scenery 1 S at 7 
ene ng alae ite manner of in- CONCERT GIVEN BY 
THE SYMPHONY 


dicating character and action, it was as 
Vav. 27, 


to 


one from Berlin. The Russian of it ap- | 
peared in. its sentiment. As played at 
this concert, it was full of surprises and 
ironies that made its somberness seem 
at times very like good nature. It con- 
stantly let tendencies to melancholy as- 
gert t{hemsélves but suppressed them be- 


hraveler 


An exceptionally attractive program 
given in the orchestra’s best vein and 4 
‘soloist in Fritz Kreisler, who has 10 
| peer, provided one of the best conce''s 


= vé ) jolt | 
The solo number was a great delig! 


0f the season in Symphony¥Wipil yester- 

day afternoon, The program was: Mo- 

gart, Symphony in E flat major (K 543); 

Beethoven, Concerto for the violin; ny Hall. 

Rachmaninoff, “The Island of the 

| Dead.’’ 3 
The Mozart symphony, while falling 

short of the composeér’s best, is ever in- 

teresting. Opinions differ as to the mer- 

its of the four movements, with the first 


movement carrying the weight of favor. YN Y ORCHESTRA 
All four gave noticeable pleasure, the ; 
audience recalling Dr. Muck at the close 

until he had the players stand in their 

places. It was evident, however, that JCK, Conductor. 

the audience was chiefly interested in 

the soloist. All wanted to hear Mr. 

Kreisler and the orchestra in the great 

Beethoven work. Such playing as was PROGRAM Mk: 

enjoyed yesterday afternoon can only bea * 

heard where soloist, conductor ane or- 


chestra are peerless. It was simplv 


wonderful. Naturally enough the solo; ER 
ist was forced to acknowledge the ap- 
plause many times between the two 


movements and recalled at the close of {BER 4 Pp 
the selection. 


| Great as was the Beethoven number 
it did not dwarf the grand Rachmanin- 
.off symphonic poem. Dr. Muck lef¢ 
-nothing to be desired in the reading of 
this masterpiece. It afforded such vleas- 
ure that the audience recalled the con- 


ductor to the stage at the close of the 
. concert, a rather rare event. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
he Boston Symphony orchestra goes 

on Its monthly tour the coming week, | 

| §lving concerts in Philadelphia, Wash- 

ington, Baltimore, New York and Brook- 

lyn. At all of these concerts, Fritz 

Kreisler, violinist, will be the soloist, rer’s Apprentice 
playing U'schaikowsky’s concerto in Bal. 

timore and Washington, the Beethoven 

concerto at the evening concert in New 

4 A . Ros )D . , : . 

York nny go be meng ion, the Brahms 

concerto in Brooklyn and Viotti’s ¢ : 

oye : 5 2.8 ; lotti’s con- VIC POEM, “Vvysehrad’’ 

*e n <-minor in New York Saturday ; 

aiternoon,. The Bruckner 5 

Eeny wil be played in Philadelphia and 

I , . ry. _ : . . 

ew York. The orchestra gives its first 

NN) @ ° ° ee 
ge fund concert in Symphony hall 
on | Le : . e % - . e Y 
cisbaee alternoon of Sunday, Dee. 12,{AN RHAPSODY, in A major, op. 11, No. 1 
presenting the T schaikowsky fifth sym- 
pony: the Rossini “William Tell” over- 
ure ibes “S i : 
eh the Delibes “Sylvia” music and the 
“trauss “Blue Danube” waltz, 


1915--16. 


i, AL 2300 P.M. 


AT 8 P.M. 


Y in F major, No. 6, “‘Pastoral’’ 


eventh sym- 


Uhe program of the Boston ¢ 


oncerts on | 
D - . ,. | 
ec. 10 and 1] 1S as followe: Beethoven, 


sixth symphor BY 

| Sym I as *) : “as 
“Sorcer yy? ‘ y | a ) Dukas, 
“erers Apprentice; Smeta Sme- 
ana. te ws >a si ‘ ° 

Ang Vysehrad ’ symphonic poem; En- 
co, Rumanian rhapsody. 
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the 
In tempo 


serene impressions on arriving in 
Allegro. 


Allegro. 
No. 1 of the 


Andante molto moto. 


Ill. Jolly gathering of the country folk; 


Conductor. 


Thunder-storm: Tempest: 
Shepherds’ Song; Gladsome and thankful feelings after 


the storm: Allegretto. 
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country: Allegro ma non troppo, 
(after a Ballad by Goethe.) 


d’ allegro. 
“TL’Apprenti Sorcier” ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’ 


SYMPHONY in F major, No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral’’ op. 68. 
SYMPHONIC POEM, “Vysehrad”’ 

Cycle, ‘“‘Ma Vliast’”’ (‘‘My Country’’) 

RHAPSODIE ROUMAINE, in A major, op. 11, No. I 


I. Awakening of 
II. Scene by the brookside: 


IV. 


Symphony Hall. 
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Oa EV pS aks ia TR ah toxicating to hear. He modulates aie Mad Lag ) os ‘i bane 
mn “HE F SYMPHO 2," fie CO CERT and tinglingly; hé makes shrewd play wit delinéation in the’ Pastoral Symphony is | the first “Allegr 
Me et m a | suspensive pauses; he heightens color; " so transparently clear and so savory in | the changeless 4 : 
i hg Feria } s” raises or diminishes emphases, aig a momentary suggestion that the hearer| @Uickened being if light, air, stillness and 
GHT PROGRAMME OF AGREEA- © sustains rhythm. So played the apsog, takes hardly a passing thought of it. | SUMShine. Yet so moved, he was as ex- 
-gounds as though Enesco were pouring out Rather he listens to an absolute music | Pert as is his wont in the choice and the 
BLE MUSIC the heady wine of Balkan folk-song—a that is born: of what Rubinstein aptly | 2Pplication of every means that would” 
vineyard in which few ty femme po called “the disposition of the composer's rac the illusion of the music. Therein 
ae eae hat to work—mixing it with the Diting Spic soul.’’ indeed abides the unique virtue of Dr. 
The Distinctions of Pertormance Tha of instrumental coloring and orchestral Beethoven, writing the symphony, was | Muck and the Symphony Orchestra. They 
Glorified It—Dukas’s Tonal Tale in Per- virtuosity and finally heating er Boa | | | minded to instrumental song as fresh of | Make their skill the servant of their sensi- 
f ivid Detail—Enesco’s Fiery over the hot fires of stinging Piy iad: 4 » | melody, as flowing of fancy, as fecund in | Pility; they make their -proficiency the 
fection of Vivi etal Music that lacks seriousness as the eae. i : serene grace upon serene grace, as lumi- | Means to their poetry and they hold both 
Rhapsody of Folk-Tune—Beethoven’s ities say, because they are ekg os | F | nous as the day and as warm as sunshine | in the exactest of balance. They have a 
“Disposition of from long meditation over the : oe = | 2 and so he made the first movement. At- {| Mind as well as technique; they command 
Pastoral Symphony as a sp to confuse that useful quality v. ith C urn ar tuned to as serene, fanciful and graceful a} the beauty of sound that imparts the 
the Soul” Music that lacks development that oy , revery, he wrote the second movement of | beauty of idea, emotion and imagination. 
more than decked and re-decked iteration, ; tranauil and songful musing. fle made | ee 
cry the learned pundits with scorn im » | merry in the scherzo with his rusti- Smetana’s tone-poem, as he wrote it and 
OO much goes for granted with the their voices. ne dances, because such was his ‘disposition as the conductor and the orchestra played 
pubiic of the Symphony Orchestra, Yet by this time, most of us know pia 3 of soul’ whereas it ran sometimes to it, was all in the day’s work besides this 
At the end of the concert yestel fpnesco is fertile of means and method anc rough and even fierce play with these bolq M™UuUSic of Dukas, Enesco and Beethoven 
day afternoon the audience e@- itpat he is wise enough and reacuroes™ : and pounding rhythms. The thunder-  2"4 beside such performance of their pieces. 
parted highly pleased with a light PFO  4nough to choose and follow his own proced- storm, even to this day, is a little feat ot | 1t all Seems eificiently and effectively im- 
gramme of familiar pieces, easily compre- ure. Color and reiteration best serve his | ingenious interweaving of delineation into Sined and accomplished and **pnoem”’ 
hensible and readily entertaining—Beet- purpose in the rhapsody, when counter | a symphonic web. The finale is Beethoven though the title labels it, neither orches- 
hoveén’s Pastoral Symphony, Dukas s point and development are more service- | . tranquilly and not’ turbulently exultant. tra nor audience may go much beyond its 
Scherzo of “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, able to his musical design he is expert ) If musing wanderings in the woods about Plain prose. There is sound of the solitary 
Smetana’s tone-poem of the fallen Bo- with them. Moreover, there is an artistry Vienna quickened to him these moods, im- nd invoking harp; tonal visioning of the 
hemian citadel, ‘‘Vysehrad,” ana one of | of repetition in this music of native wHe- : pulses and inventions, if his “whole refleec- ancient stronghold in the days of the 
Enesco’s whirling Roumanian Rhadsodiles: | ness, barely bridled for the apts inden | a tive love for the face and the suggestion | ancient pomps that filled it; tonal strife 
Repertory pieces all, as orchestral reper- | «nat these same pundits and rope rie | 4 of nature was background, as it were, to | and lament to cloud. the vision. The 
tories run nowadays, but by no means | arg prone to overlook—the artistry rsd 4 them, 80 much the better for the woods. | Music shatters itself and the castle slowly 
played as such pieces often fare. it makes it whip ear and sensation unt nt q Put without ‘the dispositon of the soul: | and chromatically; the pomps of rejoicing 
has been said—and not altogether justly | tingle with these snapping rhythms, glow q and of such a soul as Beethoven's, the | become the pomps of mourning by ingenious 
—that Dr. Muck would rather polish to the with this hot fire of speech and catch and a Pastoral Symphony would hardly have and even imaginative transformation: the 
last pitch of revealing and imparting per crouch with the orchestra at the ripe tes j neen written. It is music of the Spirit and desolate harp shivers into silence. Yes: 
fection the performance of music With | sive pauses that send it Whirling a - | hot music of the scene, _ ‘“Vysehrad’’ was the one piece of the day 
which he and the band are familiar than | swiftly onward. Enesco knows this goa y . Moreover, it was the disposition of the to be taken for granted and the loyal per- 
turn their mutual prowess into new anc | ing artistry that in him and in this — composers soul that Dr. Muck most re- | formance was like to it. Hi, T. F 
untried fields. It may also be true that ticular rhapsody is half Roumanian in- | , garded as he read and released the music } ae 
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ee emt = 
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j < eS ; Vi 1e < 2 3] . ~ ‘ 4 . * PVRS aah 
the conductor puts on his programMes | stinct and half Viennese — and Parsgen from the page. He kept the picturing to 
fewer novel numbers, especially DY nae rone sophistication. In general, it is the grind oe place in the symphonic scheme as | 
composers, than many of his hearers | o¢ the transformation of the wilder folk- : giance, incident and detail rather than as 
the reason for the : | 


reasonably desire. On the other hand, it | music into an art-music that Keeps the being of the musie. 


is in no spirit of sloth or of finicking pre- | original thrill. Liszt knew it and applied Yet, now and ‘then, he pointed it unob- 


oecupation that he likes to refine—or 11 | jt when he wrote his Hungarian rhapso- | trusively as in the vivacity of his rhythms | 
some instances to enlarge-—upon such mu- | gies, | In the dances of the scherzo and his still- 


a aa’ y f Enes- ing’ and darkening 4 ; ’ 

that of Dukas’s Scherzo or 0O = , . oe aa adarkening of the tonal mass as 

| Bee Rhapecdy Similarly, conductor and o1 chestra did >| the storm approaches. These touches 

Never has the tonal anecdote of the ap- much for Beethoven A at getdate“ B| were but the habitual play of his quick 
prentice’s adventures with the magic broom By this time most of oo} came >; 'Magination and imparting skill beside the Attains F ull Expression f 
been told in our concerts with such clarity, care little for the pictorial elemen » | Deauty of sustained yet diversified song in | 0 
impeccable adjustment of | the music. They do not pursue the purl- : | 


per '| Which he clothed the Andant T yace ’ 
recision and : = : ; ‘ , ed the Andante. The pace . 
Be a bitic. instrumental and rhythmic de- ing brook through the Andante as they »; that he chose exactly accorded with the | Beethoven S Message in 


e m » » ‘eA € j ~ 1S , y _ y oc a 
tails as it was yesterday. Not a lew may are wont to do through sap eae 9 }} Bentle vet spirfted flow of the music; his | His ‘<p t 99 
have been only for expert ears; but even | In The Creation ne ae pe eae Phytlini wave the current as. incessant yet | as oral. 
casual listeners must have suspected that | Haydn. They do not listen i Age nee pF); 2S gentle a motion; about it rippled the ; 7 | ° 
the mysterious voice and premonition ol of the village Key Oy ‘a beg bar Ps . fr »| Ornament with which each virtuoso of the | U oy of ae eis 
the music at the beginnings; the epee ys of a Proce sigue Sener” hee Oaeeeanan i! band. especially in the wind-choir is past By PHILIP HALE. — 
- of Scher s hav € . Master: ar a ~<a oar P 
. main body of the scherzo 1under ; : “; around the whole was the loveli- idle : 
ot ee able. and irresistible force, ‘he | of music. There is no need of either ness of tonal color, now radiant and now Phe seventh concert of the Boston 
Aig et final lifting | shepherd's songs or hymns of thanks- Se TiOn:. that--tile pase .awartea fene A Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck i 
perturbation, the relief and the fine sie 29 awelling of one of | | tC nis ear exacts from the or- » con 
of the speli—the serio-comic illusion of the | giving to pe — oo SR wn | ; chestra and that its skill with its several ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
whole, stimulating as so much music, ae tah “tI ‘#8 neat auditors yesterday 4 ‘netruments and its feeling for them and |}inm Symphony Hall. The concert will 
cinating as so much tonal ty, “ms lecea nat ihe. se wnelinege Beethoven was re Plc cepa Benes be repeated this evening. The program 
erform-j;, carec ’ | 1@ whole summoned and _ sustained 
tonal narrative—sprang irom a P f t ough to s6e and feel nature 2 Sl aq sustained a |} was as follows: 
routine. ortunate enoug ae . : '; Soft and luminous beauty th: ‘as as 
+ ance that far transcended i ah that} with the eyes anf the temper of Mr. be “ngage ; v that was as Symphony No 
; hapsod wha ruly ‘‘a di i fs , : nd 
Again, in Enesco’s Rhapsody, § ig igh al ote \ Sposition of soul’ in the conduc- ff The gore 
Ae “ tonous repe-| @'Indy and so gain the approval of & lor as it was in Beethoven’s 
might easily seem rather mono “9 2 a Sap monograph that more extols as in Beethoven’s self. He too, ; aa 6.0 'b a Piacialiias ou cee Slama tine 
‘titions and rehandlings of a few motives te aa a bh entail Me apoteusnih '} Knows the Suggestion of the countryside, Ri fins Shs > CONOD 
| from Roumanian folk-song, Dr. Muck, 9Y ork OU p Sees. r =e ;; 2nd similarly answers Spiritually to it. Osram of familiar pieces was 


i t ' 
4 ifving imagina- the ideals and the ways of the eminen Otherwise ight + he : 
eee oes into Motte 4 a OGE- in- | Parisian himself. Usually Beethoven’s ise he might not have go infused # Well arranged. There was. variety: 





‘thefe were contrasts} tHére was bril- 
‘Mant and poetical orchestral perform- 
ance; there was no “soloist” to disturb 


the occasion. PTE 
Those accustomed to unimaginative in- 
| terpretations, who had come to the con- 


‘elusion that the pastoral symphony is 
a good deal of a bore and nodded by 
the side of the brook until aroused by 
the merry peasants with their heavy 
feet in the dance and by the village’ 
musicians, should have been in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday. We have never 
heard the first movement played with 
such clarity, such June-like freshness, 
with coloring that brought to mind the 
sky with clouds like cotton bales, the 
grass that is ‘‘the handkerchief of the 
Lord,”’ and the dreams and visions of 
a summer day. Here was the full ex- 
pression of Beethoven's own indication: 
“Awakening of serene impressions on 
arriving in the country.” The following 
Andante, often unbearable because the 
conductor chooses a sluggish pace for 
the sake of “‘great expression,” was for 
once not too long. There was uncom- 
mon vitality in the Scherzo. The Thun- 
der storm was admirably managed and 
the shepherd’s song of thanksgiving did 
not sound as though it were written 
for chorus and cabinet organ. 

Some think that ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice’’ has sadly aged. 
nearly twenty years old, and a mass of 
music composed within this period of 
time and once thought important, if not 
epoch-making, has been buried, and the 
efforts of excavators and resurrection- 
ists have been in vain; no one wishes 
the corpses. To us this Scherzo is still 
fresh and brilliant, but as absolute, not 
program music. We can find little por- 
trayal of the incidents in Goethe's 
poem, nor unless we were informed be- 
forehand would we, listening to the 
music, think for a moment of Goethe's 
ballad or Lucian’s prose. Over a hun- 
dred years ago one Boye wrote a little 
book entitled ‘‘Musical Expression Put 
in the Class of Chimeras.’’ He main- 
tained, for example, that if the words 


nad 


pleasant thoughts, probably of country, 
‘scenes and life, if it were not dubbed | 
“pastoral,” nor is there need of a) 
printed program to persuade the hearer | 
that certain pages portray a thunder’ 
storm. But to show a magic broom set 
in motion with dire results by a sor- 
cerer’s apprentice is another matter, 
Fortunately we can enjoy the music of 
Dukas as a scherzo without invoking the 
magic name and the Olympian presence 
of Goethe. 
Smetana’s symphonic poem inspired 
by the thought of past glory and present 
downfall is still bardic in its sim- 
plicity, noble in its mournfulness. 
Solomon! where is thy throne? It is gone 


in the wind. 
Babylon! where is thy night? 


in the wind, 
Like the swift shadows of Noon, like the 
dreams of the Blind 
Vanish the glories and pomps of the earth 
in the wind. 
This verse of Rueckert’s might stand 


below the printed preface in Smetana’s 
score, 

The Philharmonic Society of New 
York will play next week the whole of 
Smetana’s cycle, “My Country,’ of 
which “Vysehrad”’ is the first tone poem. 
“Tabor’ and “Blanik’’ have not been 
performed in Boston, and “Sarka” has 
not been heard for 20 years. The per-|! 
formance of the whole cycle at one con- | 


It is e : 


iicert may be too much of a good thing, | 


except to hearers of Bohemian birth or 


| 
True, it is | ancestry. | 


Enesco’s Rhapsody has’ been played| 
here at least three times. Are the other | 
two rhapsodies equally interesting by 
their effects of rhythm and color? 

The program of the concerts next 
week is as follows: Debussy, La Mer: 
Tschaikowsky, Concerto for Piano No. 1 
(Miss Ruth Deyo, pianist); Haydn, 
Symphony in E-flat (B. and H. No. 1). 

At the coneerts of Dec. 24 and 25, 
Carpenter's suite, “Adventures in a Per- 
ambulator,”’ and an organ concerto by 
Rheinberger will be performed. 


DUKAS’ WOR 


‘‘T have found my Eurydice”’ were sung . 


to Gluck’s famous air, 
of the music would be the same; and 
he also argued that the music charac- 
terized as most expressive is the most 
wearisome. This book 
by one Le Febvre. We have not read 
his reply. Replies: are generally slow 
in arriving and are often unconvincing, 


especiaily to those who do not wish to! 


be convinced. There is sense in Boye’s 
book, which is worth a translation and 
the publication, if only as a curiosity. 
Will any one who has heard this 
Scherzo several times put his hand on 
his heart and swear that the introduc- 
tory measures transport him to the 
Sorecerer’s room, that he afterwards 
sees and hears the magic broom at 
work, the flood of water pouring in? 
‘The intrinsic merits of this music are 
not affected by the absence or the pres- 
ence of the title. The Pastoral sym- 
phony would suggest to the sensitive 


the expression | 


was answered | 


“The Sorcerer's Appren- 


“Dee 1. } 


BY SYMPHONY 
A ¢ 


tice” Given Hearing 


BY. OLIN DOWNES 


There was no soloist at the public 
rehearsai of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, 
‘yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hail, 


‘The orchestra played Beethoven’s sixth 
symphony, Dukas’ orchestral scherzo, 
‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’;  Smeta- 
na’s symphonic poem, from the cycle, 


hee 
: ‘that programme- 


’ 
¢ 


9 ae 

: seas one’s it- May consider Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastoral” 
‘igelf may be. The per ance of, Symphony the beginning of the school, 
Dukas’ amazingly Witty seherzo was the first large classical instrumental 


heavy handed. The instrumentation of form which tried for pictorial effects, 
Dukas, which should sparkle and flash. although Berlioz soon after evolved. 
like electricity, sounded at times heavy the broad modern vein of instru+_ 
and thick, and the rhythm of the work | mental picture-painting, It was inter- 
seemed despotically regular until the .wince theref ta oa chy 
extreme acceleration toward, the end. . S erefore to hear tye. Pee 
The noble work .of Smetana. made ning of a school that has captured the 
again.a profound impression, and. it entire modern musical camp. It was 
was well performed. -Enesco’s . rhap- interesting also to note that Beeth-— 
sody is not, frankly speaking, worth oven distrusted the new idea, as he \ 
the paper it is printed on, in a heroic proved by labelling his first move- 
spirit. The music, which in the time of ment—‘‘More a picture of emotions 
Dvorak's youth would have been called than picture-painting.’’ But he seems 
Neng trsyel roca 4 Peeing «sah é to have gotten entirely over his 
ufée becomes monotonous. “The. atdi- doubts by the time he arrived at the 
nce was cordial and applauded for a second movement, for from the An- 
ong time. paante to the end of the symphony the 
: i Ie ha i gy picture-painting is as definite as he 
can make it, even the poultry by the 
SYMPHONY CONCERT brook (“Quail, Cuckoo and Nightin- 
gale’’) being definitely labelled, while 
“if the village dance, with a country 
, CONSERVATIVE band playing, the subsequent row 
per t among the dancers, the thunder-storm 
ges sa He 5 cae Thanksgiving after it, are 
| realistic touches of the mos ivic 
BEETHOVEN'S ‘‘PASTORAL”” character, abi be 
One or two points may be especially 
BEGINNING OF SCHOOL noted. Beethoven gives the jolliest 
practical joke, in the third movement, 
that was ever practiced in symphony, 
Orchestral Humor F ollowed by when he portrays a poor musician 
; vhose instrument has onl three 
Majesty of Smetana and otes left on it, and who DIAS those 
, ‘ three notes (F, C, F,) whenever he 
Enesco’s Turbulence can squeeze them into the harmony 
By LOUIS C. ELSON of the village band. We always feel 
PROGRAMME that it would bea bit of added humor 
Sestlioven-n! Mantarelmvmpbony. to emphasize these notes more than) 
Duksn "se Bprcerer's SEES OS. is done, since the player would un- 
. ene ieecinn aise ne ay 1onic foem, doubtedly make the most of them. 
: Boston can generally furnish any) 
Not so long ago a battle was going possible kind of weather, but the. 
on between programme music and thunder storm of this work, with the, 
absolute music. The victory has been lightning coming after the thunder is} 
won, in the present generation, by P€yond any variety we have experi- 
programme music, possibly because ermted here. It was interesting also to 
of the influence of Richard Strauss 2€@r the shepherd piping on a clarin- 
and Debussy. Programme music is exte after the storm. Wagner, Schu- 
instrumentai music, which, by means 24—4, Rossini, Berloiz, in short, every 
of its title, or by printed notes upon i9fp century composer, causes the 
the programme, gives @ definite pic- shepherd to use an English horn, but 
ture. Absolute music is that which Beethoven never used this instrument 
deals with emotions and attempts ;" *” orchestral score. 
nothing definitely pictorial. Richard ~ The work was played with loving 
Strauss once told the son of the pres- °4re, and was received with much en- 
ent reviewer that he believed that -husiasm. It deserved the apprecia- 
évery composer had a definite picture tion, but for all that we~-find the 


in his mind when he was creating a vrook (second movement) too extend- 


work, in which case we would like to ed for good effect. It possibly tried 
know what pictures were in Bach’s/O emulate Tennyson’s stream: —— | 


“Men may come and men may go, 





at which Smeté | 
and it was pl th 16 
pe Ae Asters ts eight sis-| power. This was the | 
3 ssa —pleegpaadhaggliors that ere Lg onritianet Fee OUtEE AE. much in sym- 
; ted to tonal’ We we which came 
concert was to be Nps oti Ape pathy with Rumania, is journey, 
pictures, for op ose: very definite next in our musical Bal setts aienits:| 
eee. wes. -an0 R thoven made There was little of Smetana the first | 
tional sketch, and, if Bee on, Dukas in Enesco’s turbulence. After ted its | 

s joke with one er Pherefore peasant melody had pfesente nd 
pas apelin ahepel Sr cctiawa ta this simplicity, some of the eee, aonea: | 
the bassoons had their been heard so as wild as or a ove a i peenaied | 
concert. The work has story is fa- and as informal. There were te | 
often in Boston that gap but we dances, which susseyec nf séle and | 
miliar even to ee a ep eoming ‘ion of Cancan and Vermegno decom 
can say that every noe 4 its going |plenty of piccolo spice ~was tice. | 
@ life of the broomstic the sawing |into the dish, as one Recep E "plosele 
 seodlenggpaesig gg alleen ie then |into a ae ‘his pokindshn 44 did it in) 
of it in two, the two bro rn [player earn } was wil 
becoming desta gant The ga of {this piece. Each prmnsyy Bat a 
oe eon on normal state. |shan the See. ee ach pan Ay 
matters to their more 1 with great|nanian police?) and as — a, ‘tel? | 
all this was on Seagate humor. 0 be a. climax etd cemayse f Ape 
clearness and with dell ‘ved sojhe auditor was deceived 1 pout 10 | 
The work has never ig ng that the end had a eek aid | 
graphic a performance es ada tie lifferent times. I! meses A 1e =. a 

After all this orchestral WU ‘ ane tually come, 2 ony heron fp tages 
Muck inverted the old French say INS nd, except a sausage, which inmpa d 
into—‘From the ridiculous to the =, ind, stunned and dazed, we w an oe | 
ee ee ae a We iy nto the outer atmosphere. We hop 
majesty of Smetana. 2 : | 


j i iad | 5A al 
nat ania will remain neutral, 
lieve that Smetana will wear better Pat Rum 


for so °F if she does this kind at hye iy a 48. 
, “i ; a r ’ she e 
Pee A Dupt, carom Renae He had she is at peace, Ww res oul she 
i a. ‘ wey 
long a time outshone hi E Dak aha Tal wt say 
not the routine knowledge of Dvorak, 
nor his contrapuntal skill, but he was 


well enough equipped in this a in SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
orchestration, and he was terribly * 
earnest, and that counts for ever s® — a <, 
: 4 oe 
much in music. ra, 
Bohemian Art was crushed alto- Beet oven Pasto 


ther in the 30-years’ war, and even 
the time of Maria Theresa there | Played Dramatically. 
was an effort made to pon vo “oa 

cuage. It failed, ana such poets as 
ttn yer, Wocel, Czelakowsky, and Music by Dukas and Fnesco Add 
others, have lifted the poetry from 
the dust in which it was laid while Color t0 Program, 
Smetana and Dvorak did something 
of the same kind for music. Some pea 
plants become’ more fragrant when ‘ne Roaton Symphony Orchestra ga ; 
bruised, and it is so with the Bohem- the seventh Friday aftern on — 
ian music. It has a mediaeval flavor yesterday. The ‘“‘pastoral | symphony} 

' ied in 1827, followed 

that is glorious. of Beethoven, who died in 18 : ie 

Nevertheless it was rather too sud- "by “The Sorcerer's Apprentice of u- 
den a transition to go from Dukas’ (kas, who was born 38 years later, 
comical bassoons to Smetana s bardic | prompts its own observations in ‘“‘pro- 
harp, with which “Vysehrad” began. eram” music. a 
eee snd Mr. Cella, aeons | With the four movements of the 7 - 
played the beautiful preluding rapt phony were printed the scenes of na 
lently, and we were soon in the ap | ture’s serenity, bucolic mirth, the ns 
mosphere of the Middle Ages, as eh land the song of praise. A ee fg 
ge ag br lla ee tig vitl English version of Goeth Ss pens! ot 
beginning to military grandeur w -. inspired Dukas was printed elsew ore 
stirring trumpet calls and brass e : pret wehevam book. “, e 
fects. The sadness of the ending o Music which becomes baldly ‘p zs 
the work is very impressive. There _graphic in its reelism is not among the 
is something of Ossianic loneliness in 
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finest examples of that 
“program.” Beethoven ai 
literal a basis of fact 
Phony. His love for the. cou 


4 was healer and companion. to hé 
creature of varied moods, as 


Wordsworth, and is no less 


mirrored 
ere than in pages of the piano sonatas 


and quartets. 


for the sym 
: ntry was at” 
times intense within ifr. Nature 


written to a| Soloist will be John’ Powell, who will ' 
scouraged too| Present Liszt’s fantasy on Hungariar 

sym: | folk tunes for piano and orchestra. The 
first number on the program will be the 


“Antar” symphony of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
a . 
She was to The last number wil 


Rachmaninoff. 


Whatever th ee 
€ replete with 19 15 16. ? 


ranquility to b 
ature. There ‘s sereni 


hint of petty circumstance 


j artifice, while thi 
4|; imagination, the third mov 
| Sesses even to modern ears 


e found 


ty 


“eamacueaer wt N'Y ORCHESTRA. 


| & Strikingly | 
dramatic moment, The su 


the sharp intrusion in a re 
1|; the muttering thunder in d 
1{/} and the ensuing down 
1// torial and stimulating, 

paratively what simple 

formance was one 


aden hush, : C 4 
mote key of ctor, 
ouble basses CK, ondau 

pour ig all pic- 


and with com- —____ 
means. The per- 


| of euphony and dra- 
'matie beauty, 


Dukas’ “Sorcerer's Apprentice,’ an ad 
mirable type of moder 

'in which there is sy 

} gestion rather than attempt 


at too litera 
reproduction, 


S always pleasurable. Dr 
Muck’s feeling for 


rence” an aa ROGRA NIE 


mbolism and sug- 


: La.” Lt) or 

this 41SO 1S one of ER 1 / 
Satirical, at times Sardonic, humor and 

| Was pointed yesterday. 


| Smetana is boresome in 


his patriotism \, LL’ R 
in ‘*Vysehrad,”’ the first Symphonie poem Vi B r4I\ 


of his cycle, ‘‘My Country 


e,_ . rhe ideas 
, are not striking and there is m 


uch scat- 
tered treatment. Many with reason left 


| the hall at its conclusion. In go doing 
| they missed iEneseo’s first Rumanian 
Rhapsody in A major, a potpourri of 
Rumanian Nationa] airs. There is vi- 
vacity, but little development, little va- 
riety or. enrichment of expression. 
Noise often passes for weightier matter, 


Symphony Orchestra $4 ; mil, 
Beethoven's 
torale”’) 
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Symphony concerts of Dec. 10 
The other numbers are the 
Apprentice” 
Sehrad”’ 


tne eee 


the Rumanian rhapsody of E 
length of t 


| he program is one hour anc 
| three quarters. 
| _lschaikowsky’s 
| the principal wor 
| pension fund concert of the 
| phony orchestra Which Karl Muck wil] 
| direct in Symphony hall on the after- 
| noon of Sunday, Dec, 12 The other 
| Pieces are the “Blue Danube” waltz of 
| Strauss, the “Namouna” suite of Lalo 
, and the “William Tell” overture of Ros- 
| Si It is said that Dr. Muck has re- 
| stored in the copy of the overture be- 
“longing to the Symphony orchestra two 
‘bars at the beginning which Owing to an 
historic misprint are commonly omitted. 
The third Boston Symphony concert 
in Cambridge will be given in Sanders 
| theater Thursday evening, Dec. 9. The! 
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Conductor, 
THREE ORCHESTRAL SKETCHES, ‘‘La Mer” 
SYMPHONY in D major (B.& H. No. 2) 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, in B flat major 


Soloist: 
Miss RUTH DEYO 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
KIGHTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17, AT 2.30 P.M. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, AT 8 P.M. 
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TCHES, ‘‘La Mer”? 


Conductor. 
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CONCERTO for PIANOFORTRE, in B flat major 
SYMPHONY in D major (B.& H. No. 2) 


THREE ORCHESTRAL SK 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1915--16. 
RIGHT PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17, AT 2.30 P. M. 
Soloist 
Miss RUTH DEYO 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, AT 8 P.M. 
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CONCERT IN AID OF THE 
DR. KARL MUCK, CONDUCTOR 
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in E minor, Op. 64 
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‘2. 10 
Suite, ‘‘Namouna” 


Allegro v 
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Overture, “William Tell” 
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PROGRAMME 


Allegro moderato 
Andante maestoso 
Waltz, “On the Beautiful Blue Danube’”’ 


Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza 
Valse 
Finale 


Andante 
(b) Market-Day Festival 


Theme and Varia 
(a) Market-Day Shows 


Prélude 
Sérénade 


I. 
If. 
III. 
[V. 
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PROGRAMME 


TscHAIKOWSKY, Symphony No. 5, in EK minor, Op. 64 


Andante 

Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza 
Valse: Allegro moderato 

Finale: Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace 


STRAUSS Waltz, ‘On the Beautiful Blue Danube’’ 


Suite, “‘Namouna’” 


Prélude 

Sérénade 

Theme and Variations 
(a) Market-Day Shows 
(b) Market-Day Festival 
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JOHANN STRAUSS. RossIN1 Overture, ‘“‘William Tell” 
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“POPULAR CLASSICS” FOR THE PEN- 


SION FUND 


Johann Strauss’s “Blue Danube” Waltz 
and Rossini’s Overture to “William Tell” 
from the Conductor and the Symphony 
Orchestra — Lalo’s Resurrected Ballet- 
Music Proves None Too Interesting, and 
Tschaikovski’s Fifth Symphony Conquers 


as of Ola 
FTER all, there are more Ways than 
one to assemble a programme 
that will fill Symphony Hall with 
the audience that the Syinphony 
Orchestra deserves when it eives a concert 
for the increase of its Pension Mund. The 
readiest way, of course, is to set the over- 
tures and the preludes of Wagner's operas 
ana music-drama in chronological array 


Dr. Muck has done often in his two terms 
The next 


as the conductor of the hand. 


readiest is to diversify these pieces With 
other fragments of those operas and music- 
dramas that will best endure transfer from 
the theatre, again as Dr. Muck has done, 
yielding a conviction or two about the 
wisdom of such shiftings, when he began 


to discover that Boston seldom receives 
lilowever 


Wagener in the opera house. 


eager the public, conductor and orchestra 
repine occasionally at an unbroken succés- 
sion of ‘‘Wagner Concerts’ for the Pension 
fund and fear that some day the essential 


audience will be like-minded with them. 


The next recourse is a symphony YY 
(ep. 


thetic.’ Yet even that may not be piayed 


Tschaikowski—preferably the popular 


FIELDS. 


c@, ¢3, /«6" mouna” after he had rejected for various 


as 


revived atthe Royal Opera in Berlin. Be- : 
tween the two, seeking ingratiating ballet | 
music, he placed a suite from Lalo’s ‘‘Na- 


reasons fragments of Delibes’s— “Sylvia” 
and Rubinstein’s “HMeramors.” <All four 
pieces met the chief necessity of the occa- 
sion. They filled the hall after those that 
seek the Pension-Fund Concerts out of 
loyalty to the orchestra and those that like 


'to hear it occasionally in any programme 
' had reserved their places. Besides, they 


| 


| were interesting in themselves to hear from 
‘the band that, as usual when the Pension- 
Fund is in question, was on its mettle. 

The Viennese say that Johann Strauss 
preferred the waltz of “The Blue Danube™ 
—which river is by no means always 
“blue’ or always “beautiful’—to all the 
rest that he wrote, even if other ears 
find ‘“‘Wine, Women and Song” and one or 
two more quite as engaging. They also 
say that no one conducted in that waltz ol 
the Danube as did the composer himsel!, 
even if he was his own worst enemy in 
his operettas in which he was wont to 
forget the stage for the orchestra. There 
were not many in the audience yesterday 
—if there was even one—who could draw 
a comparison between the elder Strauss 
and Dr. Muck in the music; but it is safe 
to say that the composer hardly com- 
manded such an orchestra as that which 
sat under the conductor yesterday. The 
introduction, for example, owed much (0 
the richness of tone that the horns lent 
it; the strings were as apt to the second 
beat of the measure—the secret of the 
fascination of Viennese waltzes—as was 
Dr. Muck himself; and only such an In- 
strument as is the band could have been 
as sensitive to the light graduations of 
pace, rhythm and body of tone, to the 
sustained flow and to the graceful or the 
suspensive transitions to which the con- 
ductor kept the waltz running. And none 
other could so have clothed it with 


| 
| 
| 
| 


whenever the conductor would put aside luminous, opulent and edgeless tone. For 
the convenient ‘Wagner Programme’; ‘Or once, a piece of music that is more truly 
the public is much more quickly sated with 4 work of fine and individual fancy and 
the melody ani morbidezza of Petrograd, o¢ plentiful and cunning resource than 
than it is with the richer and more vari- many a more pretentious composition shone 
ous cloguence of Baireuth. Tschaikowski's in heightened but wisely tempered glories. 
fourth, fifth and ‘‘Manfred” symphonies For never once did Dr. Muck in his free 


remain; but an audience is certain only 


handling of it cloud or distort it. Yet 


with the fifth. Accordingly, that piece be- even the Castles might not dance to “The 


gan the concert of yesterday afternoon 
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Blue Danube” played as a tone-poem in 


‘ Aid not die with the generation that culti- 


| skill with the iong passage for the first 


j the serenade 


Mm fanciful plav e Fe ee : 
. | Play of the strings with the. two 


@ ©prightfully motives and ; 
” | Ntfully motives and in the pretty color- 
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= 6A - ate . 
1 ru the Prelude might wel] have claimed | 
ES le 


eS Sinnings touch the 


INFORMATION OBSCURED 
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ae tion bean i 
nd the audiences of the twenties and the 
thirties would have heared in the finale such 


| custom of thé time to belittle his music, 

b 
a ‘‘grand crescendo’ as they demanded and 

| 


there is no doubling them in the show 
movement of this fifth symphony, in the 
first movement of the familiar concerto for 
Piano, in one and another “high point’. in 
| his music. Moreover, they are none the 
worse becauSe they are unusually such 
that the average ear understand and feels 
nA ensinuded them. them in the on the instant and keeps them 
ee | through all the handling they may undergo. 

For the novel number of the afternoon, | apices 40, hey ‘are Dew apart, sh oa 
Dit Mi ctants of Lato's tuilet-music wets of repition. Not often is the prolonged 
sof uneven interest. The final pieces in the ons oe een echt viata 26% Tschetkovert a 
Merch aki. ne sua Maviival ak Gortt: humanly loth to let it go until he had 
wrung the last drop from it—sung with 


fieuriously called on the programme “Mare 2)”. pe cad : 
Biet-Day Shows” and ‘“Market-Day Festt-| ' Ss sed and opa escent be only of 
tone with such sustained yet various ygice, 


pval’—obviously needed the background of it] ‘/ oak 
the spectacle for full suggestion and illu- with such warmth of feeling and grace of 


bsion. Without the sun-supped square, the | te Bibra Such: Tae 
incessant moement of the crowd, the din of| Sunday icles faite née arpa: baby 4 
inde aE ane, Spettainnts and the inter-| inferior performance has done almost as 
erate rs aaa Sipps and diversions, the; much. much. Final and crowning proof 
faituthinds hes <u Werl-mane = Hteeit and) of the virtue of that same melody—how 
ik eaniaetati it nl pha ta with Its} often at Tschaikovski’s hands, it hovers on 
pt moat ll a ‘mospherie purpose. Inj the very edge of sentmentality and yet 
sulaw ‘tecun a i ding ores and Variations} never descends into it. The vague long- 
scene ‘and the oa ae eae of the pictured! ing thating that infiltrates it quite as much 
het hacen “act a ae yen (agg ts: of Peter Iltisch Tscraikovski, man or com- 
i surrender of the amorous Namouna to} Cet caeea ae peters 8 Sen ee Baeble 
@ awakene ay] a we geent ellie wig op . Save. 
Viais Sebati Re tPA 9 co soa! gree On this score the mood of the Andante 
dey rd as “‘absolute music,” 4 he ear ‘tana aie "ae acth sae ee disilue 
F pDleasure——:; . ei V ‘121n, 1a 

no dai ye shih ate much—only in the! the short, languid scherzo that eighs aaa 
ESs OF the melody, Mr. Maquarre's chokes itself away—the wan Rois) of *# 
waltz and not the doleful mockery of it 
like the waltz “that never waltzes’ of 
the second movement of the Pathetic 
Symphony. The rest—the first movement 
and the finale—are of the familiar Tschai- 
kowski that delighted to contrast a super- 
sensuous melody or a vivid ‘‘motto-motive”’ 
public.of the Opéra in Pavia fa 1482 ca! with the writings and the thrashings of a 
(a4 true symphonic piece The vs = . | Super-excited orchestra or else raced athe 
Seteuiin A gs ght ares | into tonal tumults of ardent folk-song 

| a thrilling passage in stark har- — phe is by his Dien ae 
| onic simplicity that unfolds the motive of prays iret. rec fain 

4Namiouna’s devotion: > SNCCeedine sa oo : ‘ . : steniaht a ey are. 0 
fures for her ee babs scteore id Pasas- a mannered, rather out-moded and shallow 
insinuatingly graceful: ¢] | Sty and 'T'schaikovski, the. victim for the time in 
SkroGt" the two talaga ace “work- the ears of a sated world, of his own idio- 
them into fuller and fuller POR oe syncracies of temperament and precedure, 
-r e1oquence might But the slow song and the ghostly waltz 


‘Well have seen 

AVE § led to those same Paris} 

aan i HOSE Si + Parisians J by j insic wv | 

9 —_ - endure by intrinsic virtu 

ait introduction to music-drama and not to. : te as age 


admired in their operatic overtures, As 
Dr. Muck has been wont to prove in the 
lose of Wagner’s overture to ‘“*Rienzi,”’ 
the secret of incessant and adroit quicken- 
ng and curnulation in these showy endings 
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‘ flu 4 - ] ;o sj ? » 4 
; tute and the richer and the richer harmonic! 
5 (! 4 wt . ,+ ‘ - oy » 4 7 * . 
p“FESS OF an ecstatic climax. Per contra 
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Was Charming to hear in Hine t 


Ing that oboes and clarinets shed upon it. 
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the first of the two that the orchestra will | little and Miss Pavlova herself would have 
undertake this year for its own treasury. | needed rehearsals. 
But what was to fill the rest of the cus Perhaps the overture to “William Tell 
tomary two hours? ' sounded less unusual from Dr. Muck and 
In the past Dr. Muck has tried various | the orchestra than some of their hearers 
expedients. This autumn he pitched upon expected, for the sound reason that it o! 
@ new one-the playing of two “popular fered them less opportunity for finesse of 
classics’’ in one of which, Strauss’s waltZ, performance and tonal and interpretative 
“On the Beautiful Blue Danube,” many have’ @ijstinction. Yet the full-voiced song of the 
long been eager to hear the orchestra. The vyjoloncellos at the beginning, as Mr. 
Other was the overture to Rossini’s “‘Wil- Warnke, Mr. Malkin and the rest of the 


>) 9” ; + gata Vw ’ ly . - ‘ 
Mam ‘Tell,’”” 2 piece in which Dr. Muck  ¢hoir sustained, warmed and deepened it, 
conducted a score of times when it wW4S might have rejoiced Rossini’s exacting ears 
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Dallet-pantomime. It is 


prescribed libretto, 


Superfluous tear 


_ 3 
_ Blue Danube’ or no “Blue Danube.” 
Schaihovski's Symphony tt 
thief pleasure of the concert to 
learer and by far the st 
lece of the day. 

nelodic inspirations 


Many an 
P. most applauded 
(he Russian had his 
and, though it ig the 


| 7 
the last thirty | Benefit Concert 


remained the | FF 


SS 
: trnasfiguring 

piusie: but there wae ne tre yentaeurins BOSTON SYMPHONY 
or a I ae enere was no transfiguring, even 

| a 12010, Of much that ‘‘Namourna.” ac- 
Peeording to Nuitter’s ' 


pPHust contain. Perhaps a 
ve’ two has been shed in 
me ©ars Over this ill-fated ballet, 


PENSION FUND 
Ate ‘ ési i 
Enjoyed by 
Large Number , 


The concert in aid of the Pension 
und of the Boston Symphony Or-. 
chestra, was given yesterday after-. 
noon in Symphony Hall with & pro-- 
|'8ramme composed of Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Symphony No. 6 in B minor, Op, 64). 
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‘usual occurrence to see the 


e Danube:” 


| overture. 


Each season Boston’s public looks 
forward to these concerts gratuitous- 
ly given in so good a cause, And yes- 
terday’s programme was well up to 
the usual! standard from a point of in- 
terest and popularity to the large 
audience which was present. 

It surely is a pleasure and an un- 
great 
conductor so graciously unbend in the 
effort to please. Dr. Muck wisely 
chose the “Blue Danube” waltz and 
the “William Tell’? overture. Prob- 
ably no two compositions are more 
widely known or appreciated by the 
general public, and although perform- 
ed under. so many conditions as to 
Bive a widely diffused familiarity, 
they never again quite satisfy unless 
given by this great orchestra. 

T'schaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony is 


not conceded to be a _ particularly 


strong work, nevertheless it is a strik- 
ing one. The introduction is conceived 
in that mood of sadness sa common to 
Tschaikowsky, followed in the main 
theme of the movement by modes of 
alternating melancholy and = 


ness, 


The second movement, Andante 
cantabile con alcuna licenza, takes 
the form of a romance. A graceful 
and poetical waltz with the chief 
theme fitfully returning is the devel- 
opment in the third, Allegro moderato, 
While in the Finale, the Andante ma- 
estoso, the theme returns penetrated 
with religious feeling. The Allegro} 
vivace, the Finale itself, grows gradu-' 
ally clearer, as if a load of suffering | 
had been cast off. This entire sym- 
phony seems permeated with some 
heavy condition of mind which waits 
until the very close to clear away. 

Most prominent as characteristics 
of Lalo’s music are a sense of color 
and atmosphere. His command of 
harmonic effects and a skilful hand- 
ling of the orchestra are prominently 
shown in the ‘‘Namouna” Suite. 

There might be criticisms to make, 
but they would be hardly in keeping 
with the benevolent spirit of the con- 
cert which gave pleasure to so many 
people. A. E. W, 
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Two Annual Affairs 
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The first of the two annual concerts 
given by the Boston Symphony Orches: 
tra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor, in aid 
of its pension fund, took place yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. For the 
first time in Boston Dr. Muck conduct: 
ed the fifth symphony. of Tschaikow- 
sky, a symphony rated by many even 
higher than the sixth or “Pathetic” 
symphony, and this symphony was 


given a most dramatic and impressive 
reading. 

In the second part of the programme 
the orchestra played with incomparable 
euphony and virtuosity Strauss‘ “Blue 
Danube” waltz: a delightful suite of 
Lalo, “‘Namouna,’ which has seldom 
been heard here, and the ‘William 
Tell” overture of Rossini. The beauti- 
ful waltz of Strauss, an acknowledged | 
masterpiece of the first rank, was done | 
exceptional justice by this wonderful | 
band. The music of Lalo, with its ex-.| 
otic color and its piquant instrumenta- | 
tion, was an immediate success, justify-_ 
ing its brilliant renewal] by Dr. Muck. 
The overture of Rossini again asserted 
its right to live even in days of such 
orchestral development as the present. 
The music holds its own and sPeaks 
to all by reason of its dramatic charac- 
ter and its expressive melodies. | 

The audience was a large one. It. 
represented the enthusiastic response 
of the public of this city to any an-_ 
nouncement of a concert by the Boston | 
Symphony. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
FOR PENSION FUND 
Wunder, 100 
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SYMPHONY HALI—Boston Symphony 
orchestra in concert for the benefit of its 
pension fund, afternoon of Dec. 12. The 
Rrogee s Tschaikowsky, symphony No. 5 
n Kk} minor, op. 64; Johann Strauss, “On 
the Beautiful Biue Danube” waltzes; Lalo, 
‘“Namouna” guite: Rossini, overture to 
“Wilhelm Tell.’’ 


Iudubitably many of the audience 
that packed Symphony hall 
afternoon were drawn by the prospect 


|of hearing this orchestra play the “Blue 


Danube” waltzes and the “William Tell” 
overture, 


Sunday | 


TS oe er ow or woe 
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ers was not the s0-caMed pop 


ular music 


but one of the numbers of the Lalo 


suite, which was new to most who heard 
it. This brought eager applause, partly 
for the music and partly for Mr. Ma- 
quarre, whose flute was called on for a 
long virtuoso passage. Ingratiating is 
this music of Lalo’s, worthy a recurring 
place on the regular programs of the 
orchestra. 

Dr. Muck gave what some would be 
pleased to call a scholarly reading of 
the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony; by 
which they doubtless mean a reluetance 
to take liberties with the meaning of 
the composer. And this in spite of the 
fact that the last movement was judi- 
‘ciously cut towards the end. The fifth 
symphony, not so well known and for- 
tunately less emotionally liked than the 
sixth, has passages of musical grandeur 
and beauty that are good for one to 
hear. As Dr. Muck and the Boston 
orchestra played it yesterday it was 
an exposition of the best in symphonic 
writing and also a commentary on Rus- 
sian national feeling. 

The “Blue Danube” waltzes have doubt- 
less in the minds of many found a stan- 
dard set by which to judge all other 
performances of the music. So with 
the “William Tell” overture. With the 
waltzes the conductor got out of them 
all there was to get. It was a pleas- 
ure to hear the poor, maltreated over- 
ture played as it ought to be played, 
which Dr. Muck’s memories of his early 
light opera conducting days made pos- 
sible. 


PLAYS FOR FUND 
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gram Enjoyed by Great 
Audience. 


SYMPHONY | 
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Dr. Muck Directs Notablé Pro. C 


The program was as follows: Tschai- 
kowsky, Symphony No. 5, in E minor, 
op. 64; Strauss, waltz, “On the Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube”; Lalo, suite, “Na- 


mouna”’; Rossini, overture, “Wiliam 


Tell.” 
The cause for which the concert was 
| given, the nature of the program, the 


| fact that Dr. Muck conducted a famous 


‘symphony for the first time in Boston, 
‘drew a very large and brilliant audi- 
ence, The hall was filled in every part) 
by those who welcomed the opportun- 
‘ity to hear this superb ‘Orchestra’ with 
its distinguished leader. Many stood. 
All the compositions played with one 
exception were familiar. ‘This exception 


not appeared on a symphony program 
for many years. It was last given here 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra 
under Walter Damrosch, (10 years ago), 

The Ballet of Namouna, produced in 
1882 at the Paris Opera, is founded on 
an episode in the memoirs of Casanova. 
Namouna, a Greek slave, is won at dice | 
from a corsair, Adriani, by Don Ot-! 
tavio. After many adventures the cor- | 
sair is slain and the lovers y ra 4 

Lalo wrote the ballet agaist his will 
and while he was fevrishly waiting | 
for his opera ‘‘Le Roi d’ys’”’ to be pro-' 
duced by Vaucorbell. He worked at his | 
task 18 hours a day. One night he had a’! 
stroke of paralysis. This, for the mo-| 
ment, put an end to his labors. His | 
friend Gounod finished the orchestra-| 
tion. The ballet was a dire failure. Lalo 
was then known chiefly as the composer 
of orchestral pieces and chamber music, 
The audience at the first performance 
refused to accept him as a writer of 
ballet and, seeing Delibes in the house, 
voiced its protest in furious applause for 


Symphony Hall. Dr. Muck conducted. 
| 


| 
was Lalo’s ‘“Namouna” suite, which has 
| 


the composer of “Coppelia’” and “Syl- || 


via.’’ 

Yet this suite in four movements, Pre- 
lude, Serenade, Theme and Variations, 
Market-Day Shows and Festival, has 
been successfully performed abroad and 
in America. The music is charming and 
interesting. It has color and enchanting 
rhythms. Lalo’s orchestration is ingen- 
fous and, in the Variations, his use of 
the brass extraordinary. The fourth 
movement is thé most striking, has the 
most character. 

Dr. Muck’s conducting of Tschaikow- 
eky’s Symphony, was dramatic, noble, 
impressive, a great reading of a great 
work. In his choice of tempi; in- his 
control of rhythm; in his infinite wealth 
of dynamic gradations; in his sense of 
continuity; in his expression of detail 
without checking the melodic flow; in 


a The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 'i4 hig obtaining powerful effects without 
; é first concert of the season in aid of __ the sacrifice of tone; in these and many _' 
its pension fund yesterday afternoon at other _SSSRAETS: ne’ exclie A eene. 
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From the standpoint of Se | 


he yi te | ductor, orchestra and audience, it is in- 
PF NSI ON FUND | teresting to record that the piece which | 
és j made the most impression on the hear- | 
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‘Ana the orchestra,.a mighty instrument 
for Dr. Muck to play on at his: will, 
‘Was responsive in carrying out his pur-/| 
poses. 

The individual and collective virtuosity 
of the orchestra was well displayed in 
‘the suite. Strauss's waltz, a feature of 
‘the concert, was played with the utmost 
grace, brilliance and color. Here again 
\Dr.. Muck’s control of rhythm was 
wholly admirable. 

In many ways this was a’ memorable 
concert. There was appropriate enthu- | 
siasm. 

Next Sunday afternoon Mr. Paderew- 


ski will give a piano recital. - 


Pension Fund Programme ¢ 
Ps St D2 s, me ee 
A ension Fund concert ~ wi be 
given by the Boston Sympho Or- 


ehestra next Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
12, in Symphony Hall. Tschaikowsky 
is stil one of the most popular of com- 
posers, and the fifth symphony, which 
heads the programme, has not been 
played here since Mr. Fiedler’s time. 


Dr. Muck has never conducted it in 
Boston, 

Dr. Muck has made a change in 
the last half of the programme from 
that originally announced and also in 
the order. Immediately after the in- 
termission Strauss’ “Blue Danube” 
waltz will be played. Then will come 
the Lalo suite, ‘“‘Namouna.”’ This has 
not been played in Boston for many 
years, its last performance here hav- 
‘ing been by the New York Symphony 
| Orchestra under Walter Damrosch, a 
‘matter of nine of 10 years ago. The 
final number will be the ‘‘William Tell’’ 


OK" fon? 
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Light Music for the Pension Fund Ti ae 
For once Wagner and the liking © ) 
public for his music—less often heard in 
3oston than in any other capital of tmhusic— 
will not swell the Pension Fund of the 
Symphony Orchestra. The first of the two 
concerts by which it annually profits falls 
tomorrow afternoon in Symphony Hall and 
Dr. Muck has arranged half the programme 
for the pleasure of those that would hear 
him and the band in light music. He will 
begin as at any Symphony Concert, with 
the fifth symphony of Tschaikovski, most 
readily remembered by the long and songful 
slow movement and the melancholy scherzo 
in waltz rhythm He will proceed with 
the classic waltz of Johann Strauss, “The 
Blue Danube’”’ which report from rehearsals 
declares that he ieads with remarkable zest 
and variety of rhythm; with five pieces 
from Lalo’s vivid music for his ballet, ‘Na- 
mouna,’’ described in this place yesterday 
and with the lovely theme and variations 
now included: and he will end with the 
overture to Rossini’s opera, ‘‘William Tell.’ 
An unusual programme, as the concerts 


| of the Symphony Orchestra go and one that 
| decidedly promises new sensations. 


i cw: Music Notes “Yeo Su 


Those Symphony patrons wl S- 
like the slightest lowering of the most 
high-brow standards Symphony 
Concerts had better keep away from 


Symphony Hall Sunday afternoon, 
for the great orchestra is going to 
play dance music, 

All others—all lovers of music who 


at 


ee ee 
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overture of Rossini. | 
Regarding this overture, there has/ 
been an interesting discovery. In all 
the scores of the overture there is an 
historical misprint at the beginning. 
Two entire bars have been left out. 
Dr. Muck in looking over the score 
owned by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra discovered that this error had 
never been corrected, and the chances 
are the overture has never been played 
in Boston exactly as Rossini wrote it. | 


ee eee ee 


like a little Strauss now and then, 
Johann, not Richard—had better go 
up to the big hall on Huntington ave.. 
Sunday, for the program will be 
one of the most brilliant ever given 
by the orchestra. The concert is the 
first this season to benefit the or- 
chestra’s pension fund, and Dr. Muck 
has determined to make it a delight- 
ful one. 

Hie will play that finest of all waltz- 
es, “On the Beautiful Blue Danube,”’ 
one of the classics that is for the mu- 
Sicilian and the people as well. Other 
dance music will be Lalo’s delightful 
ballet suite, “Namouna.” ‘Then for 
real serious music the orchestra will 
play Tschaikowsky’s best symphony, 
the Fifth. One more number fills out 
the program, the ‘‘William Tell’ 
overture, often heard on the town’s 
brass band, but seldom by Dr. Muck’s 
star performers. Let him whose taste 
is not satisfied by this musical menu 
hold his peace, 


a — 
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' turned 


V- it tell the story, but our friené 
-. = 1 and many other cities will unde 
“YP Dec. 18. 14 15°. Henry L. Hiacrnson 


BLUE DANUBE WALTZ 


To the Lditor of the Transcript: 

While hearing the Pension Fund concert 
on Sunday, the affairs of the Buston Sym 
phony Orcnestra dwelt in my mind, and a 
few sentences about these affairs may in- 
terest your readers. 

When in September, 1014, Dr... Muck 
up from Germany, a doubt existed 
as to whether the orchestra would play to 
gether, for the members hailed from ten 
different nations which were at war with 


| one another. 


Therefore, it was settled that a few 
words should be said to the members, and 
the words were said—counselling kindness 


| and pleasant looks between man and man 
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' here to give us delight and comfort. 


| simply does 
| his duty! 


| deep, strong admiration and 


| 


and only such. The men of the orchestra 
listened quietly and seemed pleased. Since 
that day fourteen months have passed, dur- 
ing Which harmony has prevailed; yet re 
hearsals, montaly journeys, the 
trip to francisco, with their trials. 
have come and gone. It 1s a fine instance 
of self-control and gentle behavior. These 
members of the orchestra are men with 
red blood in their veins, ahd must feel 
keenly the great struggle. With their birth 
and education, they cannot well unéerstaniti 
cour Views of life, and must be puzzled wit! 
our oppos tion to their inherited ‘elie s anc 
principles, while at the same time we 
and like them and their fellow 
ountrymen as individuals, and admir 
many things in their native countries 
mspecially to Germany the orchestra owes 
much, and that means the schools, the 
music, and the members from Germany and 
Austria. 

It is a 


concerts, 


Stl 


esteem 


| Serious task to practise afresh 
the old music, and to study and play the 
new music which the later composers 
have made so complicated—to find the hiad- 
den meaning and beauty of a great sym- 
Dhony—in short, to render such a beauti- 
‘ul service as that of yesterday. It is the 
result of careful, intelligent labor through 
years, and of obedience to the will of hon- 
est, able, gifted conductors such as we 
have had and have. Nevertheless, all this 
work tries the patience and the nerves 0} 
men. Moreover, these musicians are noi 
Our countrymen, but foreigners who came 
different from the ied sich 
> position of a native-born 
man who, by working for his own country, 
| his duty and no more than 
} ‘ie only adorns his own house. 
[ say all these things only to lay be- 
fore a public which has been always stead- 
fast, loyal and kind, the high deserts of 
these artists and especially of their won- 
derful conductor, Dr. Muck—to remind our 
‘Tiends of the audiences that the conduct 
2 the artists under trying conditions has 
een excellent—a conduct Without whieh 
the orchestra could not have existed for 
one day—and to express aloud my own 
affectio 
these artists, and particularly on a 
Muck, who never wearies in giving us each 
week such a blessing. Words would not 


; compositions played here for 
time by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


_ and 


then 


FOR PENSION FUND 


Popular Program Fills 


Symphony Hall. 
9 tobe. Mee, 43/8 


Recalling the list of novelties, few 
he 


have given more pleasure than “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube.” Waltzes do 
not commonly appear upon its Friday 
and Saturday programs. Except for a 
Surreptitious and. fleeting moment, as 
that of Mr Carpenter’s hurdy-gurdy in 


his “‘Adventures in a Perambulator,’’ 
soon to be played by Dr Muck, they are 
rare. Nor have the concerts for the 
Pension Fund until now admitted them. 


Yesterday afternoon ‘the Blue Danube 


waltz and “William Tell’’ overture both 


were promised, and not by an orchestra 


of the size of the Pops, but by the com- 
plete organization. Some of the men in 
the leading chairs must have been re- 


minded of the days of their boyhood. If 


the size and enthusiasm of the audience 
make a criterion, the experiment was a 
great success. Of the two Strausses, Jo- 
hann’s waltz is far more conducive to 
good cheer and a tranquil mind than 
Richard’s Festival prelude, and Rossini’s 
old averture, still fresh and sparkling, is 
a draught to be preferred to some tone 
poems made in Germany. 

Tschaikowsky, who has divided honors 
with Wagner as patron of the pension 
fund, was drawn upon for his Fifth 
Symphony. [It has escaped the sensa- 
tional favoritism which has both spread 
tarnished the Sixth. Dr Muck 


avoided hysteria and sentimentalism. 


Pages which upon occasion have sounded | 


banal, were given noble expression, yet 
the barbaric fury of the finale was not 
sacrificed. 

The concert suite of five numbers from 


.the grand ballet of Lalo’s opera, “Na- 
mouna’”’ 


received a brilliant perform- 
ance. Music distinctive for the piquancy 
of the themes, for the variety and viril- 
ity of rhythm, the rich and colorful or- 
chestration redolent of the Orient, it is 
admirable for such a program. Several 
Surviving movements for violin and 
piano together with this suite make the 
hearer interested in the fate of Lalo’s 
opera produced March 6,. 1882, at the 
Opera in Paris, performed but 15 times, 
withdrawn. ‘The pictures of the 
market place were gay with color and 


life, music in which one could see Pav- 
lowa dancing. 


The first violin part of the finale of 
the ‘Tell’ overture probably has not 


been played as cleanly or at as furious 


pace on many occasions. Nor should Mr 


~ Maquarre’s flute be forgotten here in the 
obbligato to the song by English horn, 
or in the Oriental rhapsody in the “Mar. 


ket Day Shows” of the Lalo, 
brought interrupting applause. 
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Conductor. 


KIGHTA PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17, AT 2.30 P. M. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 18, AT 8 P.M. 
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phoniques 
(From Dawn till Noon 


La Mer,’’ Trois Esquisses Sym 


I. De L’aube & midi sur la m 


- REET WERE oo = 
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alogue of Wind and 


er: 


gues (Frolics of Waves). 
u vent et de la mer (Di 


on the ocean). 


II. Jeux de va 
III. Dialogue d 


; er 


Sea). 


CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE, No. 1 in B flat minor, 


Op. 23 
I. Andante non tro 


II. Andantino sem 
III. Allegro con fuoco. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


ppo e molto maestoso: Allegro con Spirito 
e assai. 


plice: Allegro vivac 


(B. & H. No. 1) 


SYMPHONY in E flat major 


I. Adagio: Alle 


II. Andante. 
III. Menuetto: Trio. 


gro con spirito. 


IV. Allegro con spirito 


Soloist: 


Miss RUTH DEYO 


Steinway Pianoforte used 
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| Miss Goodson would have it: 


|THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Snams, Dee. (¢ 1s 
TSCHAIKOVSKI’S SUPERB ‘' PIANO 


CONCERTO 


Once More the Music Asserts Beyond 
Peradventure Its Beauty and Its Power 
—Miss Deyo’s Share in the Performance 
—The Audience and Its Haydn — The 
Old Sea in Debussy’s New Imagery 


HOEVER plays Tschaikovsk!l’ 

piano concerto in B-flat minor, 

it carries all before it. For 

the first time in almost foul 
years it was heard anew at the Sym 
phony Concert of yesterday afternoo 
and to Miss Goodson, who undertook 
it in January of 1912, now succeeded 
Miss Deyo. After the manner of their 
singular but, in this instance, hardly su- 
perior sex, women pianists are ambitious 
of this concerto and for a transparent 
reason. Above all else the music demands 
power—power jin the magnificent procla- 
mation and return of the melody of the in- 
troduction; power in the rich songfulness 
and the nervous play of the melodies of the 
lirst movement; and power yet again in 
the flery motives, the wild advances and 
recessions, the thrilling return of the theme 
of the beginning, in nearly all its splendor, 
and to cap the climax of a whirling finale. 
Beyond all other attainment, women, un- 
less they are exceptionally wise and poised, 
crave power, whether they invent or 
whether they ‘execute’ music. Augusta 
Holmés, the Parisian composer, was fain 
to write with the Strength of a man; but 
her assumption of it has not saved her 
music from oblivion. Ethel Smyth, who 
has been wont to make operas for the 
Inglish and the German stages and who 
numbered her late Britannic Majesty, 
~eise Victoria, and his present Teutonic 
“mer ae William, among her 
é INS, NaS never ceased to court 
it. Mme. Carrefio used to seek power, be- 
oe any other attribute with the piano; 
Mme. Zeisler seeks and gains it—beyond 
the average of her sex—'‘n her playing to- 


y 


day; Sophie Menter in her time volleyed 


and thundered with it; Mime. Samaroff 
wore herself down in eager quest of it; 
opt | Miss Deyo 
iS Seemed in her own concerts, no less 
than in those in which she has been only 
in artist,” to pursue it unrelaxing- 
y. ne “note” of this concerto of Tschai- 
kovski is the note of power; from the first 
measure of the introduction to the last 
measure of the finale it igs & masculine 
music. Therefore the women lust to play it, 


———-- 


Not they nor any pianist whatsoever can | 
much darken or devitalize the piece, espe- 
cially when there are a Muck and his band 
at hand to sustain and invigorate the or- 
chestral part. Perhaps Biilow was right 
when he called the concerto the ‘‘fullest’’ 
of all the compositions by Tschaikovski 
that he knew, presumably meaning there- 
by that there was hardly an empty, a rou- 
tine or a merely repeated measure in it. 
Prophecy has its obvious perils; but per- 
haps those prophets will be justified in the 
winnowing of time who predict that it—and 
mayhap the concerto for the violin—will 
Survive all the Russian’s symphonies and 
tone-poems. 

The future is the future, and none may 
penetrate it. lor the actual and the liv- 
ing present the concerto in itself is elation 
enough. In the whole body of Tschaikov- 
ski’s music is there any such superb mel- 
ody as the ‘great’? theme—for long and 
now traditionally so labelled—of the intro- 
duction? How magnificently orchestra 
and piano proclaim the far-flung sweep of 
it; how gioriously it returns in those elo- 
quent octaves. It is inspiration, if there 
ever was inspiration, and forthwith the 
prodigal Tschaikovski, careless in these his 
fertile days, tosses it aside, not to use it 
again until he clothes with its splendor the 
final measures of the whole concerto, we 
will not alter a note of it,’’ snapped Tschai- 
kovski at Nicholas Rubinstein, when the 
pianist misliked the whole concerto, and 
the composer was right. 

So doing, perhaps the Russian knew the 
richness of his young invention. Out of it 
springs the tingling tune that begins the 
ardent Allegro; to it succeeds the warmly 
sensuous melody—of Tschaikovski to the 
core in its wistful and languorous voice— 
that makes the  counter-theme. The 
‘“working-out’ is equally imaginative and 
plentiful for piano and orchestra. The 
listening ear rejoices in the richness and 
variety, the spontaneity and felicity of the 
music. 

The slow movement begins and the gent- 
ly fanciful and sentimentalized melody 
caresses piano, orchestra and listeners. A 
second melody adds its reedy tang. The 
mood shifts and the light tune of the 
pseudo-Scherzo, exquisitely fused between 
piano and orchestra, woos new sensibilities, 
There is pause and the Finale crackles and 
swinges with glorified Slavic folk-tune in 
circling rondo. ‘Then, of a sudden, as 
though it came striding, parting, stilling 
into all this wildness the “‘great’’ theme 
returns to sweep into the opulent and 
thrilling close. 

What a concerto, even if Dr. Muck and 
Miss Deyo were not exactly one in this 
final reéntry of that mighty and majestic 
melody; if her tone was lamentably bodi- 

less and colorless through almost the 
whole course of the introduction and the 
first movement! But within the limits of 
that tone, she struck rhythmic fire in the 





finale and she perceived and imparted 
the lyric beauty and the insinuating eu- 
phonies of the Andantino and the pseudo- 
Scherzo. Moreover, how ingeniously anid 
unobtrusively Dr. Muck scaled the orches- 
tral part of the concerto to the resource 
and the power of the pianist. He can he 
considerate as well as severe and in more 
ways than perhaps Miss Deyo suspected 
he deserved the felicitations that she be- 
stowed upon him. 


The foil to the concerto was the little 
symphony by Haydn that ended the concert 
to an obbligato of departing auditors with 
whom in the pauses between the movements 


the conductor was ironically and even sar- | 
Moreover, it was painful 


donically patient. 
to the mere observer to note that many 
of these early goers were of those who 
often sigh for the ‘‘good old music of mel- 
ody that they love.’’ Yesterday, they re- 
ceived it and in a performance that weuld 
have warmed the cockles of their ears: but 
S50 small a matter as a two-hour concert 
seemed to dampen their ostentatious affec- 
tion. 
they missed the strange note of mystery 
that Hadyn strikes in the introduction, 
as though he were something graver than a 
fertile, adroit and smiling symphonist ac- 


cording to the ways of the eighteenth cen- | 


tury; the light and shadow of the ensuing 
Allegro like sunshine on a floor when a 
curtain sways in a breeze; the precision of 
phrase and rhythm with which the string 


choir in absolute unity and elasticity sang | 


the melody of the Andante; the variation 
that Mr. Witek, with exquisite suavity of 
tone and modulation, wrought in solo upon 
it; ths melodious statcliness of the minuet: 
and the biting contrasts in the harmonic 
vesture of the Finale. Elsewhere than in 
Boston, the perfections of the orchestra and 
Dr. Muck in these little symphonies of 
Haydn are occasion for felicitation and not 
for flight. They set free the imagination 
of the composer and he had more than 
those that call him merely tuneful believe: 
they disclose the nicety of his means, his 
strokes, his adjustments; and they reveal, 
beyond much modern music, the deft and 
suave exactitude and the impeccable taste 
and style of conductor and band with this 
music. Can it be that our audiences prefer 
Haydn, if they listen to him at all, merely 
“run off’? in the day’s work? 


Perhaps, however, the company of yester- 
day believed that it had enjoyed and ap- 
plauded sufliciently the collective and indi- 
vidual distinctions of the orchestra in ths 
three sea-pieces of Debussy that began the 
concert. They teem with opportunities for 
them. From the very tapping of the tam- 
tam and the chromatic flickers of Mr. 
Holy’s and Mr. Cella’s harps, through the 
rich sonorities of the brass, the penetrating 


| aginative 


So much the worse for them, since ' and a little pedantic minds take thouglit 


or the songful votces of the wood-winds ani 


the coalescing or divided mass, the incisive 


accents or the sustained shimmer, of the 


strings, Debussy is incessantly dependent 
upon instrumental timbres for his sugges: 
tion of color and light, of changeful and 
suffusing atmosphere. He asks in these 
three ‘“‘symphonic sketches” a most sensi- 
tive and illusory orchestra and conductor, 
He received both and they were as alert 
and imaginative to rhythm as they were ‘0 
timbres. For it is rhythm more than aught 
else that gives to the music as such in the 
‘absolute’ sense of the word unity and pro- 
gression, Yet in all this atmospheric: play | 
of instrumental and harmonic color, in all | 
this dependence upcn the elastic bond of 
rhythm, there are clear motives. The oboe 
sings one unmistakably in tho first sketch, | 
the trumpets sound forth another in the | 
third; the horns have their turn in the Secs 
ond. One and another of these motives }3 
frankly songful; none lacks its clear pr: 
file. 
listeners’ incessant pursuit of movement 
and color, of delineative suggestion and in- 
implication, only too _ insistent 
of the structure and the evolution of the 
Long since the most sceptical have 
well-grounded 


music, 
granted the Parisian a 
scholarship of his own. | 

“The Sea,” however, is not music ol 
formal fact but of pictorial and poetized | 
illusion served by highly adroit, exceed- 
ingly subtle and often exquisitely imag}: 
native means. Through all the first and 
the second sketches it is music of 5us 
tained atmosphere and insinuating sus 
gestion. The sea lies darkling and listless 
The light of the dawn begins to glint it: 
the breeze of the morning to stir it. Re 
flections traverse the surface of the waters 
and ripple and wavelet ruffle it as the 
light and the winds wax with the advan- 
cing day. Soon it shines and swings, 
There is suggestion—as in the melody ol 
the oboe—of haunting beauty and solitude. 
The quickening of the morning yields to 
the gentle calm of noon. Then, may b®& 
as in the second sketch, the waves stir 
into flashing play. The instruments 2 
percussion rhythm it; the wood-winds scat 
ter spray; the horns lend rich depths °! 
color; the strings crinkle and flash. There 
are gusts of dissonance. There is melody 
again of solitude and mystery. The breeze 
dies; the sea slowly stills itself. Yet only 
to rise again when the trumpets fling out 
its might and the other 
orchestra set wind and waves in lustler 
and lustier dialogue. The wind sweeps; 
the waves surge. Clearly Debussy would 
summon in tones a tumultous as. well 
as a listless, a stirring or a playful sea. He 
has his Gallic liking for rounded composi 
tion and by the middle years in which “The 
Sea’’ was written, he is ready to add power 
to subtlety. Dr. Muck and the orchest!@ 
obey to the letter the word “tumultucux” 


{ 
Yet in Debussy’s and his clear 
| 
| 


| 
| 


choirs of the 


‘| DEBUSSY’S 


that “H@ has written over a tonal tem. 
pest that is the more illusory for its 
disdain of the conventions of sea-music 
and the substitution of a new tonal imag- 
ery. It is in such novel imagery again 
that light and life quicken the waters or 
that they leap and laugh in their Play. Of 
the age-old sea Debussy has raised new 


vision, am TT. 2, 


ee 


PIECES BY 
SYMPHONY 


rest: => Dee. t¢ fs 
Impressionism in the 


Extreme P layed 
and Enjoyed 


BY OLIN DOWNES 
Miss Ruth Deyo, Pianist, was solo-. 
ist at the concert ef the Boston Sym- | 


j™may hear the'/washvot ‘the sea, the 
Swish of the winds or the rustle of 9 
forest, or a hundred other things. De- >, 
bussy might easily have intendea to 
mislead his audiences’ by means of this | 
title. He might easily have said to 
himself: “I will. now indulge to the full 
my passion for the play of sheer sonor- 
ities, tone colors, subtle and complex 
rhythms. What shall I call it all? f 
will call it ‘The Sea.’ ”’ 


Marvellously Made 


The pieces are marvellously made, 
with incomparable virtuosity. The or- 
chestration offers an endless succession 
of the most ingenious .and beautiful 
combination of instruments. The com- 

jj poser modulates in every measure. His 
music seems utterly free and joyous. 
In this, at least, it suggests nature 
which moralizes not, and is glad even 
when it witnesses death. The rythmic 
development of the ideas is most won- 
derful of all. Here is counterpoint and 

|} development by means of rhythm. The 
rhythm combinations are endless and 
they are entirely suggestive. 

This music commences where not 
only speech, but dreams, come to an 
end. It is wholly impersonal. It is} 
of all or of nothing, as one chooses, | 
When Dr. Muck first played ‘“‘La Mer” 
it was coldly _§ received. Yesterday 
there was hearty applause, especially 
after the second piece, ‘‘Frolics of the 
Waves.’’ 

| Miss Deyo’s' performance of the 
' Tschaikowsky concerto was carefully 
, Planned and consistently carried out, 
, but she would have done better, with 
her limited strength, to have chosen 
a work demanding less virility in ex- 


° 
> 


phony Orchestra given vesterday af-, ecution. 


Symphony. Hall. She’! 
Played the Tschaikowsky piano con-| 
certo in B-flat minor. 

The orchestral compositions were | 
Debussy’s “Trois Esquisse Symphon- | 
| : “La Mer” and Haydn’s Sym- | 
Phony in E flat (B. & H. No. 1). k 


ternoon in 


EXTREME OF DEBUSSY 


| Dr. Muck was the first to introduce in 
Boston, in 1907, these orchestral pieces 
} OF Debussy, which, represent the ex- 
| treme boundaries of Debussy’s impres- * 
sionism. The pieces are not to be anal- 

yzed, nor are they easily described. How | 
intimate is Debussy’s communion with | 
the sea in these compositions? Some 

find in the last of the three ‘‘Nocturnes’”’ * 
for orchestra—the piece called “Sirenes’”’ 

—a& more definite suggestion of the sea, 

a& more pervasive mood. It is further ” 
true that Debussy employs in “La Mer’ ; 
two important motives which he first 


| discovered when he composed the ‘‘Si- - 


renes.’’ 


| im the performance of ‘La Mer’ one 


A Chopin concerto, a concerto by Mo- 
zart—these works also require gifted 
cinterpretors, and they might have been 
more fortunate in their interpretations 
at the hands of Miss Deyo. 


SYMPHONY 
GIVES “SEA” 


} 
; 
; 


OF DEBUSSY 


Tten all - Wee, 1/15 
Superb Performance Stirs En: 
thusiasm— Miss Ruth 
Deyo Pianist. 
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SOMME ATER ape. | (and rhythin’s rasping of thy sands afd waves, 
ON by PHILIP HALE. | And nerpene: hiss, and savas peals of laughter, 
tsa Ty fs oa Boston nd undertones of distant Hon roar, 

- he eighth concert of the evo founding, appealing to the sky’s deaf ear. 
Symphony orchestra, Dr. Muck c¢on- | This music of Debussy surpasses even 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon the prose of Victor Hugo in his de- 


ahges- ced | | acription of the storm that wrecked the 
in Symphony Hall. The program. was Comprachicos, of the whirlwind issuing 


as follows: Debussy, “The Sea: Thre@ from the Nothing which is All, “It is. 
Orchestral Sketches’; Tschaikowsky, a shapeless howling. It is the inarticu- | 
° “for piano, B flat minor, No. 1; Jate spoken by the indefinite. At in-| 
Concerto for , (B tervals it is a complaint; space laments ' 
Haydn, Symphony in E flat major (D. ong justifies itself.” 
and H. Noel.) , Tschaikowsky’s concerto has now. 
When Dr. Muck first conducted De- been played at these concerts by 12. 
ee te 07 at a publie re- pianists, including Miss Ruth Deyo, the 
bussy’s “Sea” in 19 pianist yesterday; and of them five were. 
hearsal, hardly a hand was heard in @P- women, We all feel that this concerto | 
Yesterday he was recalled after is cromgaintigh pl strong man. For this' 
plause. . reason, no doubt, women are anxious 
the third sketch; there was hearty @p to play it. There have been amazonian 
plause after the second; there was pianists, as Sophie Menter, Mme. Bloom- 
rnoderate appreciation of the first. The field-Zeisler, Mme. Carreno in her 
times change and we change with them. younger days, Adele aus der Ohe, who 
The idiom of Debussy is by this time played Liszt’s concerto in E flat 
familiar. His orchestral composition® with amazing dash and brilliance, and 
ger no longer thought formless and im- sm other concertos was a Diana, cool, 
coherent. Quotations from his works chaste, shooting inextrable darts with 
are admitted into even grave treatises gota) aim. 
on harmony. In comparison with Was Miss Deyo’s choice a wise one’ 
Schoenberg, Stravinsky and youns hg We associate her with music of a more 
Ornstein, his Muse now wears & ~~ “ refined, more poetic, subtler, vaporous 
neck dress and a cameo brooch; Her oharacter. Her performance yesterday 
is plastered on her forehead. was musical, charming in the purely 
, gs these Sketches are gage 4 —. lyrical passages, clear in bravura, sur- 
- lvcaweny 9 66 the enjoyment 0 “ prisingly masculine in the pompous 
earer depends largely on his own SUs~ Uhords of the introduction. but there 
ceptibility and imagination. There are 1... times when we missed the vigor 
persons who do not like the ocean. that in a performance of this work 
Oscar Wilde was disappointed in the should approach drunken fre if 3 
: normal c renzy if not 
Atlantic; but there are more ho can- Sheer brutality. For there are pages 
beings, far from being EON aan vole “the that are brutal, with the strange mel- 
not exclaim with Jules torsue, ble!””. ancholy of the Russian that seeks relief 
geo, always new, always respectable. and forgetfulness in vodka 
We know a man who was doomed tO pn. lane m ~ ego hs > 
rer hotel on performance of Debussy’s ‘‘Sea 
ee of pave pi BR Rage Nantucket was superb in every way, and the svym- 
a phony of Haydn was played with the 
Sound. Whenever he sat on a bench he olished vitality that only this orchestra 
turned his back to hat ed by Dr. Muck can give to it. The 
Tet on ce eevas,”* a. a austen concert will be repeated tonight. 
ros ates yey al The program of the concerts next 
Debussy’s ‘“‘Sea” is not for yee week will be as follows: Mozart 
Be ictasonn's overture to nSea~ overture to “The Magic Flute’; Carpen- 
ape AD ter, suite ‘‘Adventures in a Perambu- 
Calm and ype or oe lator” (first time at these Sendarte) 
Debussy knows > a 4 " peyote wah Saint-Saens, concerto in A minor for 
faced, now exu eat a Rerertpbagd ys *cello (Mr. Malkin, ’cellist): Rheinhber- 
laughter, how spasmodic, Bins... gers concerto in F major for ore: 
rible, and never so terrible as when 4.... norns and strings (M oh dete 
ealm, or inviting mortals to sport with organist) gs (Mr. Marshall, 
it, and smiling, as though it were for- : 


getful of rotting ships and sunken treas- 
wre and the drowned far down that YMPHONY CONCERT 
were for a time regarded curiously by 


mnonsters of the deep. 


- No one has painted in music so vividly 
and with such varied coloring the ‘ 
hases of the ocean as Debussy. Hans- Ode 
+ Yy 


| ee. (€ fas 
IN WHICH DR. MUCK 


ick maintained that there is music 

that “stinks.’’ There are pages of De- 
.. Pussy that-esmell of brine. . 

‘Others recall to the hearer the rip- 


» ples rustling up “hoarse and sibilant.” TAKES ESPECIAL DELIGHT 


Waves moaning.or angry. 


- ome vast heart, like a planet’s, chain’d and 
.. chafing in those breakers, 


By lengthen’ swell and spasm, and panting Miss Ruth Deyo Scores Triumph 


‘Depo 
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® b ‘Ct we . ae it . se “a ¢ H | “) ir ‘ Z “ ‘ by Ty 
7 ; , oe 
» , ‘eee r+? t Aeatyy hs ue a Yh Peer ee 2 Nae ch ys jay gat “ by a 5 f : 
mn is un p 1 a s aY ; Sa ee ae bie ae. é b Xo ee AM 
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. ‘ as 


ridge in his “Ancient Mariner:”— 


m4 


“The very deep did rot; O Christ! ‘~ 


BY LOUIS C. ELSON That ever this should be! 
PROGRAMMB. Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 


viet 9 ato Orchestral Sketches, ‘‘La Upon the slimy sea.” 

Me 4s): Chee That is the kind of sea which occu- 
Rene eat Rath marks B-flat net. pies the greater part of this orches- 
Haydn—Symphony in E flat mador, tral picture, so far os we can dis*- 

cover. Skill in orchestration am, 
We have heard Debussy’s views much originality is there, but beyons 
upon the sea several times now and that there is nothing to commend. 
are still not convinced that he is a- We can only regard the work as @, 
good tone-poet in maritime affairs. “frightful example,” a warning of 
He does not, to be sure, deal with’ how not to write marine tone-pic- 
submarines or sea-serpents, but on tures. The excellent performance 
the other hand he does not picture] deserved what applause the composi- 
real sailors or salt breezes. One can- tion received. 
not write upon this work the words Then came Tschaikowsky’s concerto 
of Walt Whitman:— ‘with Miss Ruth Deyo at the piano. 
bain se This 1s the work which Nicolas Ru- 
Wi Giihe Abllite theca ‘ binstein found fault with and which 
reddy apenia) fiag, or ship-signal, \tHanslick found unpleasant. All that 
Of waves Mathie dak senate is changed and the critics have re- 
Far as the eye can reach, versed their opinions. It is a compo- 
OF Aaamiys, array, and the winds piping and: sition which has a wild and frenzied 
i finale, which suggests a bacchanalian | 
ans ast matin 4 song, for the sailors Oreie, Therefore, almost all the lady 
Fitful, like a Surge."’ pianists try to play it. There are 
There is more of the salt sea in ten direct folk-song reminiscences in the. 
measures of the “Flying Dutchman. work, especially in the first and last. 
Overture” than in this work from be- movements. The second movement: 
ginning to end. embodies the vein of both Scherzo 
The title of the first movement,. and Slow movement in its treatment. | 

“From Dawn to Noon Upon the The concerto belongs in some degrée 

Ocean,” suggests that it is going to to Boston, since it was in this city 

run at least through two watches, but. that Von Buelow first played it and it 

it is considerably less than eight’ was from here that the success of the 
hours long, although very baleful work was cabled to the composer. 

while it lasts. There was muted horn Miss Deyo did very much with the 
enough in this to suggest that every concerto. She played the difficult first 

Sailor aboard had touches of seasick- movement with commendable techni- 

ness. cal skill and superb breadth, and she 
Nevertheless there were moments) gave becoming muscularity to the 

of impressiveness, too, but everything finale. But for all that, it is a work 
seemed fragmentary and disjointed, which we much prefer to hear from 

One might place such a work above masculine hands. One. would as soon 

Mendelssohn’s “Seal-calm and Pros-, think of a female pianist picturing 

perous Voyage,” but much below his the dissipations of Nijni-Novgorod in 

i un gudarwond or the first movement of © fair-time as of her giving full expres- 
7 instein’s Ocean Symphony.” sion to the orgie of this particular 
: he second movement has a_ fine - concerto. Nevertheless, we must 

canals > awe and. viewed purely as hasten to add that Miss Deyo made 

Brgy org: lant might be commend- more of it ‘than any female pianist 

wre omes no nearer to its sub-/ that we have yet heard in the work, 

ject than the rest of the work. There and there was elasticity as yell as 
4s much brilliancy in. the finale and power in the performance. Th - 

h ; e en 
perhaps some of the recreations of "semble was excellent and Miss Deyo 
the second dog-watch lifted the com- was recalled der lled with 
poser out of his oceanic woes, but it at thusi A ee 

was only temporary. The work is ere yy, spent » 

libel'on Father Neptune. Its many en followed one of those very 

oboe wailings and muted horn groans sharp contrasts in which Dr. Muck 
suggest that Debussy was not pictur- seems to take especial delight. To go 
ing the sea of Wagner, or Rubinstein, = from Tschaikowsky S revelry to Hay-| 

or ‘Mendelssohn, but Shakespeare’s dn’s naive prattle was like going di-— 

rect from Zola to Wordsworth, or 





mVodka rene e 
generally e 
‘better than any 
thts form. Mozart attempts dra- 
matic effects, and these shrivel up 
somewhat when compared with the 
‘tremendous dramatic compositions of 
the present. But Haydn never tries 
to become too intense. He gives most 
of. his themes “‘a la Watteau, in 
simple and direct prettiness, and is as 
restful as a reclining chair. 
Of course there 1s nothing of tech- 
nical difficulty in such a work as this 
symphony, at least not for our orches- 
tra, but it is to their credit that they 
‘do not slight the interpretation of the 
-work: They gave as careful an en- 


semble as would be found in more 
ambitious works, and the light airl- 
ness and grace lent a peculiar charm 
to the final work even if the fiery con- | 


we T Shimmering i the di 
nies’ the nconday glory, 
turbulent, torrenth 


ricious, ¢ares ’ 
a ea iheed by aac 
4ruction, partner to the tury 
wind, the great deep is unfolded as 4 
scroll. It is a creature of whims an 1 
fancies. There are no attempts ata 
iute or photographic realism. It is mu- 
sic of the most untrammeled ima Aes 
tion. It lacks the stereotyped form 0 
the analyst, but it possesses that noble 
repose of the sea, a repose of ceaseless 
motion, transformed into a thousand 
shapes and visions. The second picture, 
the frolics of the waves, might ask yet 
lighter treatment, but the suite was 
played throughout with kindling im- 
agination, with gorgeous colors. 

The beauty of Tschaikowsky’s orches- 
tra in the B-flat minor concerto for 
piano was never more apparent, Dr 
Muck and the players gave a magnifi- 
cent performance. The piano part is not 
a miniature to be played with pretty 
facility. Miss Deyo, whatever her abili- 


' ties as a pianist in recital or in the 
drawing room, undertook music for 


which she is’ unsuited in physical 
strength, in technic and in tempera- 


side excursion Of Débussy. 9 

T'wice in succession, then, reading 
standard pieces composed in the program! }j 
manner, pieces of widely separated dates 
and schools, Dr. Muck has proved un- 
convincing, And who among his listen- 
‘ers particularly cares? He may have 
‘lost ‘his cunning as a symphonic show- 


man and as a dictator of tone pageants, 1915--16. 


ONY ORCHESTRA 


its faculty of aural vision, which has JOCK, Conductor. 


|but very likely few will regret it. The 
question arises whether the Boston Sym- 
‘phony public is not ready for a respite 
ifrom emphasis on the spectacular side 
of music, whether it is not ready to give 


been provoked to so much exertion in 


|Tecent seasons, a period of rest. It has ~~~ 


been invited to witness the exploits of 


modern sonorit 
with early e] 
ghtness of 
of rhythm j 
phony in cor 


rity is not incompatible 
assic elegance of design. A 
phrasing and an elasticity 
% his baton kept the sym- 
rect historic perspective, 


certo neutralized it somewhat. rho & good many heroes, to visit a great AG K 
_ Weare glad that Dr. Muck does not; Haydn's symphony, in E-flat, played number of art galleries and to cover a 
allow the auditor, in the midst of so| with fine spirit, closed the program, long itinerary of oriental cities, all in 
much that is modern, to see that | —————.- its tonal imagination. Perhaps it is 
Ss] er, calmer days in ; _ ferha 6 P 
EE ange epon a time 'DEBWSSY “SEA” ready for a change and is willing for a/&R 24, AT 2.30 P.M. 
; | while just to hear some orchestral ne 4 


: ‘vati ‘riti d com- a 
Saver, Hiller, pred aise to oe present | | SKETCHES PL AYE.D : i. died ix! os ; | 
miter: “The danger in. America is | 416 all events the Symphony conductor, | 
SE Tdttecaionces ‘get at once tha | BY ORCHESTRA es ieak tore 


according to his behavior at the last two | 
ost advanced and sensational mod- | , wit 
ot WM ender ———Nhee, 18/15 


DBhay t to it, concerts seems to think his public wants 

rn music. They do not grow up to vy “ 

DS aeirens as we have done in Ger- SYMPHONY HALL—Eighth pro "am of such a change. He has presented notable 

, ies ‘o have such the Boston Symphony orchestra] Karl examples of program music and hag in-|:K to “The Magic Flute’ 

many.” It is well that we have such Muck, conductor; Miss Ruth Deyo, koloist: RB . 

‘an ‘educator as Dr. Muck at the helm.. afternoon of Dec. 17. The program: De- 

- cea ia mca bussy, ‘‘La Mer,’’ three symphonic sketches; 
Tschaikowsky, piano concerto No. 1 in B- 
flat minor (Miss Deyo): Haydn, symphony 
in E-flat major (B. & H. No. 1). 


DEBUSSY’S SKETCHES 

The Symphony conductor, it seems, 
| has lost his power to interpret program 
(\F TH music. From being a brilliant exemplar 


{Ge ae a,J/¢ {iS |of the art of orchestral description he 
Ct (re Dye ./ has ot late become an ineffective one. He 


Performance Eloquent With no longer shows the knack of making his 
; concerts tell a story or paint a picture. 
Nature’s Moods. | 


His gift for narrating adventure and for 
didi eenrinditii defining locality, which once distinguished 
him, has now left him. Just as in bring- 


Oe I ee ee ne ee ne eee 


MBER 25, AT 8 P.M. 


terpreted them with no attention what- 
ever to the program and with a great 
deal of thought for the music. Thus the jdventures in a Perambulator’’ 
first of the three “Sea” sketches Was no /\t these concerts) 
picture of the east reddening behind the 
islands out in the bay, but just melody, 
harmony and instrumental coloring of a 
| Parisian composer, And in some way 
1 this composer took his place among his |-O for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA, in 
French contemporaries in a way he has |P, 33 
never taken it before. He was far Jess 
a man of revolutionary ways and far 
more one of Gallic conventions that he | 01" F major, for ORGAN, THREE HoRNs 
has been hitherto. He was for a good iinteaianaainiaaes 


Orchestra Gorgeous MN Concerto ing out the illustrative qualities of the _ of the time only a new version of 
yer “Pastoral” symphony last week he was “assenet, His ideas were in many essen- 
Miss Deyo Immature Pianist, . 


like one helpless, so he was, too, in set- tials those of the writers of opera co- 
neem |ting forth the scenic detail of the “Sea” mique. 

Debussy’s three symphonic sketches |Sketched this week. The excuse was. hus did the conductor take all 
of the sea were played at the Symphony jfound for him in his Beethoven reading strangeness out of the composition of 
Orchestra concert yesterday afternoon. |that the music was of too remote a date Debussy and make it companionable with ALKIN, Violoncello 
The fluidity of this music, its remote-/{, carry its illusion of a country holi- the concerto of T’schaikowsky and the 
ness from all that suggests the literal day, that it could not under any circum- Symphony of Haydn. With the a ivimd 

ble assistance of Miss BARSHALL, Organ 
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oY vision, a ' 

i +0 odpm gos Sooke with |S’ances persuade sophisticated listeners Deyo he made the 
iia thant wild ways of nature, as if |! today of its brookside, its gathering of 
‘through it nature had told her secrets,|peasants and of its succession of rising 


‘all reminds of the lonely, incomparable/| storm and clearing skies. But the con- 


: , as it is known in ¥ : : 
Peety. oe Saas tibet pial in this and/ductor has failed quite as signally in 


other poems for orchestra. | bringing into realization the modern sea- 


nn y yra , 
concerto a work of great formal charm, 
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> gs — 


divesting it of all adventitious interest 
“8 & medium for solo display and giving —————————_—_l 
it character as a purely orchestra] "piece. 
In the Haydn number -he showed that a 
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Conductor. 


in F major, for ORGAN, THREE HORNS 


ORCHESTRA OP. 137 


1915--16. 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA, in 
A minor, No, I, op, 33 
Con moto 
Soloists: 
Mr. JOSEPH MALKIN, Violoncello 


1. Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegretto con moto 


SUITE, ‘“‘Adventures in a Perambulator’’ 
III. Come prima 


OVERTURE to ‘‘The Magic Flute’’ 
En Voiture. 


(First time at these concerts) 
Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


The Hurdyv Gurdy 
and STRING 


I. Maestoso 


CONCERTO 
II. Andante 


The Policeman. 
The Lake 

Dogs 

Dreams 

Finale: 


Symphony Hall. 
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I 
II 
III 
IV 
Vv 
VI 
Ill. 


NINTH PROGRA}Mjak: 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 24, AT 2.80 P.M. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, AT 8 P.M. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
Mr. JOHN P. MARSHALL, Organ 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT| 
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Jrnat. dec. 24 f/45° 
THE PROBLEM OF A CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMME 


Dr. Muck’s Solution of It, with Mr. 
Carpenter’s “Adventures in a Peram- 
bulator” for His Capital Piece—Music 
of Humor, Fancy, Wit and Dexterity 
That Blends Word-Picturing and Tone- 
Picturing and Joins Distinction to En- 
tertainment 
HO shall read the mind of a 
conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra, when, once in six 
or seven years, he must put 


together a programme for a pair of con- 
certS one of which falls on the afternoon 


before Christmas and the other on the. 


evening of that day itself? Ferhaps in his 
secret thoughts he would be glad to omit 
both, but his august master—the precedent 
of five-and-thirty years—forbids any break 
in the appointed sequence of the concerts. 
It is the proud boast of the Comédie- 
Frangaise that it has never foregone a 
scheduted performance, unless fire, War or 
other ‘‘act of God’’—as the contracts say— 
has defeated it in its duty. So far no 
celestial or terrestrial contingency has ever 
interrupted the ordered course of the Sym- 
pnony Concerts, and before them the fact 
that today is Christmas Eve and that to- 
morrow is Christmas Day is no more than 
the capricious accident of an impertinent 
calendar. For Dr. Muck there was no option 
and, being loval to the traditions of the or- 
chestra, he doubtless desired none; but he 
must have suspected that his audience to- 
day would be relatively slender in numbers 
and almost certainly preoccupied with 
other matters than the hearing of sym- 
Phonic music. Tomorrow the assembly 
may be larger and also more tired, since 
every one Knows, but pretends not to 
believe, that holiday-making is a fatiguing 
business. 

What, then, was a conductor to do, 
especially if he were minded to suit a part 
of his programme to those two obstinate 
dates on the calendars, ecclesiastic and 
Secular, festal and commercial? Now, 
Christmas may have its stately and cere- 
monial side as when the Roman or the 
Anglican church celebrates it. The over- 
ture to Mozart’s opera of ‘“‘The Magic 
Flute’’ happens to be a ceremonial music, 
especially when the deep and solemn -proc- 
lamation of the trombones interrupts it 
and returns yet again to stay the course 
of the fugued finale. Then it is music of 
rites and temples, as indeed the opera 
bids; even the running passages’ for 


Strings have an audible gravity of voice 
and the coloring wood-winds, fuller and 
richer than was often Mozart's wont, are 
warm and mellow. Accordingly, the over- 
ture, as it did today, may well begin a 
pair of Christmas concerts. eae 

Again, the organ is a ceremonial and 
Stately instrument readily associated with 
the churchly celebration of the high feast 
of the Nativity. It is also an occasional 
instrument of the secular orchestra that. 
Dr. Muck seems to believe should have 
annual inning—say at Christmas or Basiter 
—with a solo piece. Why not, then, kill 
two birds, as it were, with one stone and 
give Mr. Marshall a concerto—this time 
one by the fertile and fluent Rheinberger, 
with three horns for coloring voices and 
a string orchestra for background? The 
programme might well end with such a 
sonorous finale, and it did. Perhaps oné 
concerto suggested another; perhaps 
Saint-Saéns’s piece for Violoncello and 
orchestra seemed a becoming number to 
a designedly light programme with no 
Symphony upon it; perhaps Dr. Muck re- 
membered that each of the two principal 
‘cellists must have his turn as ‘“‘soloist’’ 
in the course of the season. Two birds— 
it is just possible—with one Stone again, 
and so Mr. Malkin is playing this after= 
noon the aforesaid concerto © of Saint- 
Saéns and no doubt with his usual clear 
understanding and continent impartment 
of the music and his wonted command of 
the exacting technique and the tonal rich- 
ness of the violoncello. 
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But, how account for the fourth, the 
most considerable and the most interesting 
item of the programme—Mr. Carpenter's 
Suite for orchestra, “Adventures in a. 
Perambulator.” It is an unusual piece as 
the music of American composers goes; it 
is»the first piece for orchestra that one of 
the most expert, imaginative and individual 
of them hag written; it was “‘the novelty 
of the year,’’ when Mr. Stock produced it 
last March at the concerts of the Chicago 
Orchestra; it was no less so when at the 
beginning of another season Mr. Damroseh 
made it known to New York. Tempting 
report of it has gone far and wide; there 
was eager curiosity in the public of the 
Symphony Concerts to hear it for its own 
Sake and for the revealing and the point- 
ing performance Dr. Muck and the orches- 
tra are sure to give it. Yet today and 
tomorrow it is played “for the first times 
at these concerts’’ when the audiences are 
likely to be smaller than usual and rather 
more mindful of their own babies in the 
flesh than of Mr. Carpenter’s in tones. Ad- 
mittedly, the suite is a comparatively light 
and altogether amusing piece and so suits 
and untaxing Christmas programme, 
Moreover, Dr. Muck, as is weekly to be ob- 
served at Symphony Hall, has a will of his 
Own and, being human, likes to keep to if. 
In his scheming of the concerts, he had 
set down ‘‘Adventures in a Perambulator”’ 
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Dec. 24 and 25, and on these days 
Adventures in a Perambulator’ are to 
Fortunately, requests for 
repetitions have been known ‘to descend 
upon Dr. Muck’s study table and it is of 
record that Mr. Carpenter’s music rained 
down a shower of them upon Mr. Stock 
in Chicago and on Mr. Damrosch in New 


York. 

By this time, there is little need to recall 
the general and particular design and 
course of the adventures. Mr. Carpenter 
is frankly writing programme-music and 
wisely making both programme and music 
out of his own head. The one is as full 
of inventive and tranSparent humor and 
fantasy as the other; the artistry of the 
record in words equals the artistry of 


the record in tones; indeed programme and 


music are so skilfully and imaginatively 
interlaced that to read the one is to hear 
in anticipation or retrospect even the de- 
tails of the other. In his perambulator, 


| with his nurse behind him the baby goes 


forth for his daily airing. They encounter 
the portentous policeman; they hear near 
and far the wanton music of the hurdy- 
gurdy; they look upon the waves of the 
lake dancing blue in the sunshine under 
the white and blue of the summer sky; 


dogs scuffie around them; the baby muses | 


upon the fulness of life and dreams of his 
portion in the adventures of the day. 
Before his sleepy eyes nurse melts into 
mother. The rest—the fascinating par- 


ticulars in which Mr. Carpenter is as |, 


adroit and suggestive of word as he is of 
tone—were set out in this place only 
yesterday. 

What the eye sees and feels as it scans 
the text, the ear hears and feels as it 
listens to the music. The motif of the 
baby; the motif of the nurse; the rhyth- 
mic and the harmonic turning of the 
wheels of the perambulator, regular and 
cheerful as the steps behind it, need no 
“thematic catalogue’”’ to label them. 
“Round like a ball, taller than my father, 
blue, fearful, fascinating,’’ the policeman— 
“unprecedented man’’—approaches and the 
dutiful analyst has no occasion to tell us 
that he marches out of double basses, bas- 
soons, tympani and the other heavy-toned 
and heavy-footed instruments. The _ per- 
ambulator audibly stays its course: as 
audibly the baby halts the desultory con- 
versation of nurse and policeman. The 
wheels turn again, but soon to be lost in 
the tinny and tinkling sounds of a hurdy- 


‘gurdy—two harps, two xylophones, one 


-celesta and one piano. Now, it is hinting 
at “Funiculi, Funicula’; again it is unmis- 


| 
| 


Then the lake, and suave and” shimmer. 
ing tone-picturing. The little waves curl 
Mashing out of the flutes; the big swell 
smoothly. out of the horns. The strings 
ripple with the motion of the waters and 
the breeze; the harmonic coloring is high, 


} soft and clear; the body of tone light and 
lapping. There is as light yet full-throat- 


’ 


ed climax. ‘This is My Lake,’’ proclaims 
the baby. Ear and fancy suspect that it 
is Mr. Carpenter's lake, too, and by like 
title of enkindled affection. . . . And 
next the dogs—little dogs, yipping shrill 
in the piccolos and the oboes; big dogs, 
booming out of the tuba itself; all the 
dogs, playing at ‘‘Follow My Leader”’ in a 
fugato, while an inner’ voice’ inquires, 
‘‘Where, oh where is my little dog gone?” 
The learned analysts know not whether to 
blush for Mr. Carpenter, bestowing such 
scholarship on his puppy-dogs or to smile 


with him in the ingenuity and the fancy of | 


it. . . . The perambulator starts again; 
the wheels turn regularly; the nurse steps 
cheerfully; the baby muses and dreams. 
Little fragments of all that has gone before 
flit through the music—policeman, hurdy- 
gurdy, the lake and the rest. Then, of a 
sudden, comes what the old pantomimes 
would have called the apotheosis. Slowly 


_and insinuatingly, first vaguely and then 


| clearly, the routine and business-like motif 


takably grinding out ‘Sweet Marie’; 


quite clearly it has a preference for waltz 
‘rhythms. So has the baby, but not the 
policeman; striding again out of the double 
basses, he whisks off ‘‘the dark man” and 
““the dark lady” and plaintively the waltz 
| wheezes into receding distance. 


of the nurse transforms itself into a 
theme of gentle grace and tender beauty, 
all light and charm. The baby sleeps and 


now it is of his mother that he dreams. 
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So to describe Mr. Carpenter’s music is 
to hint at the wonder and the delight of it. 
For, though the suite records no more than 
the sights and the sounds, the adventures 


and the musings of a baby in that “out” 
which to his mind “is wonderful,’ and 
| though from the first measure to the last 
| it is light, lucid and amusing, it has many 


more titles to distinction than not a few 
portentous symphonies and tone-poems 
from American and European hands. 
Music is not necessarily undistinguished 
because it happens to seem spontaneous, 
because hearers apprehend and fee] it on 
the instant; because they smile and laugh 
over it while their eyes moisten meanwhile. 
The wonder of the suite is, first, the ier- 
tility, the felicity and the transparency of 
Mr. Carpenter’s motifs. They seem to in- 
vent themselves; they are as clear as the 
day; they suggest instantly and irresistl- 
bly what he would make them imply; they 
have musical and delineative character, 
whether nurse or policeman, baby or mot)- 
er, dogs or hurdy-gurdy are in question. 
Humor and beauty, playful point and gen- 
tle poetry answer with equal readiness to 
Mr. Carpenter's call. The second wonder 
of the suite is like to the first—a similarly 
spontaneous and limpid flow. The stu- 
dent of the score may find all sorts of 
feats of invention, resource and scholars!!P 
in the suite, from the fugato of the puppy- 
dogs to subtle intricacies of crossed ald 


intefWoven rhythms and the’ transforma- | 
tion, until it suffuses the whole music, ot 
the prose of the nurse into the poetry of: 
the mother. The harmonic web seems to 
the ear a web of pure atmosphere and 
illusion, yet Mr, Carpenter is weaving it in | 
his own way and with not a few inventions | 
Wholly his own, out of the subtleties and 
the freedoms of ultra-modern progressions 
coordinations and juxtapositions. The ‘wh 
strumental color—notably in the sugges-_ 
tion of the near or the distant hurdy-gurdy | 
or in the tone-picture of the lake—is in- 
ventive, adept and altogether illusory play 
With timbres. Ravel himself - does not : 
more assiduosly shun the conventions of | 
melody, cadence, counterpoint, figuration, | 
climax and color than does Mr. Carpenter; 
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| jing of the wheels of the perambulator. 
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| Beauty in “The Lake” 

The most valuable of the six move- 

ments. of the suite is “The Lake,’’ 
with its impressionistic effects and its 
harmonic beauty. . The take-off on the 
_hurdy-gurdy and such ‘‘masterpieces”’ 
as ‘‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band’ is 
bunny, but the humor of the Scherzo, 
-“Dogs,’’ is still funnier, in its ingenious 
' suggestion of canine sounds and its» 
fugal treatment of thematic fragments. 
This is not music that can be caHed 
| original, but it is music right excel- 
| lently made, and, thank heaven, it is 
‘for a change the music of a composer 
who does not take himself too seriously. 
At the same time, we must acknowl- 
edge that’ Mr. Carpenter’s programms 
of the composition, written by himself, 
is fully as original and as entertaining 
as his music. ‘ 

The orchestral performances of one of 
the clearest of Mozart's fugues and of 
the great introduction of the overture 
was admirable. Mr. Malkin did entire 
justice to a composition conspicuous 
for its grace and its neatness of work- 
manship and deftness of instrumenta- 
tion. He played with ample virtuosity, 
with a warm and rich tone, with the 
authority of an experienced and ac- 
complished virtuoso. 


Music of Substance 


Rut—it is a significant fact not due to 
performance, but to: the compositions 
themselves—that if we deduct the great- 
ness of Mozart’s music, the honest 
music without heaven-storming origin- 
ality, and yet what substance it has! 
Music that showed to remarkable ad- 
‘vantage by the side of either Car- 
penter’'s or Saint-Saens’! The ‘turds 
thernatic material, the firmness of the 
Leann structure, the broad, clear writ- 
ing, the effective organ part and the 
excellent scoring for the strings and 
horns make for an exceedingly bravé 
sounding composition. All this makes 
splendid music, music of the Yule-tide, 
music we would fain hear at more fre- 
‘quent intervals than in the past, music, 
incidentally, which bears witness to the 
extraordinary strength and vitality of 
good polyphonic composition of the Ger- 
man school. Mr. Marshall played in a 
‘prilliant and musicianly manner. 
“pr. Muck, as usual, wielded a mas- 
terly baton in the performance of the 
concertos as well as the earlier music 
of the programme. 
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Perambulator.” 
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By PHILIP HALE. 

The ninth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, | if 
took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- ‘ 
phony Hall. The program was as fol- S: 
lows: i 
Overture to ‘‘The Magic Flute’’........ Mozart i 
Suite, ‘‘Adventures in a Perambulator’’.. 

Carpenter 

Concerto in A minor for violocello,.Saint-Saens 
Concerto in EF major for organ, three 

horns and strings...... ......-hheinberger 

Mr. Carpenter, a business man with a 
poetically musical soul, living in Chi- 
cago, has told in tones the adventures | 
of a baby wheeled about in a perambu- |! 
lator by the nurse. They meet a police-| 
man on whom the nurse looks kindly; 
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they listen to a hurdy-gurdy playing! | 
s}it is also evident that Mr. Carpenter | . . br 
ji thinks for himself and has his own!” °#&S Violoncello Concerto A _ minor 
{Manner of expression. This music would | 


familiar tunes; they see the lake with| 
Bunbeams dancing on the back of the} 
waves; all sorts of dogs run about) 
them; at last the baby, tired, dreams | 
confused dreams, seeing mother and! | 
the nurse, and pondering the exciting: | 
moments of his ride. For the music | 
and the enlightenment: of the hearer, | 
Mr. Carpenter has written a pleasingly | 
Whimsical program, argument What- ' 
you-will. | | 

«a ‘“‘musical joke,’’ even when it is | 
short, is to be looked upon with sus-. 
picion. Too many are laboriously con- } 
trived; as funny as an open grave. Two | 
of Mr. Carpenter’s episodes—‘'The Lake’”’ 
and ‘‘Dreams’’—are full of sentiment, at 
times emotion, and thus provide plausi- 
ble contrast; but even then there is a 
little too much in one and the same vein. 
This monotony is increased by certain | 
mannerisms in style. We should not 
mourn if the episode ‘‘Dogs’’ were cut 
out, for it is, as far as suggestion is | 
concerned, the least successful one of 
the series. Grant that the idea of scamp- | 
ering, endless chasing in a circle, the 


pressed, the mimetic measures, the yelp- 
ing, baying, barking, growling, are in- 
effective. ‘‘Not a bit like it, My. Car- 


quote the story of Agesilaus. ‘‘Another 
time being desired to hear a man that 
naturally counterfeited the nightingale’s 
voice, he would not hear him, saying, 
‘I have oftentimes heard the nightingale 
itself.’ ’’ 

Among the mannerisms noted are 
these: The praetice of ending an} 
episode, piano or pianissimo; with a 


-| final abuse of upper notes of strings, or 


q) Lake,” which is emotional though at 

tf 
| teresting compositions written pv an 

. i ene Trrk. , . : x 

@) American. While it is evident that Mr. 

@ Carpenter has been influenced by the 


| beautiful manner, with sure mechanism, | . 
|rich, pure tone, the delicacy and ele-|identical. But Mozart makes an al- 
; | en eee by Saint-Saens, The |together different affair out of it 
jogs’ foolish game of tag, is well ex- paniinuet saves the concerto as a co si- | Bz , : hae aad : ‘ 
6 bal pas, 18 | i tion. Mr, Marshall, the organint ot thie aren. eetlan nig Wah ipeitie i Bet 
orchestra, made the most of Rheinber- 
gers concerto, a work which shows at | 
penter,’’ a hearer might exclaim, and least that the composer thoroughly Yet we never can reconcile our-_ 
: understood the nature of the instru-|Selves to the rapidity with which all) 

ment for which he wrote so much, and|Modern conductors take the Mozart 
did not put before the organist a harsh fugue theme. No auditor can follow | 


;and thankless task. Yet even in theli é, 

last Eighties there were th ai Se en ee aertehspke ler P| 
great reputation in Germany who looked 
jon Rheinberger as a dangerous man, | 

too free, extravagant, licentious ‘in his 

use of ‘“‘planoforte passages” for the | most brilliantly and very rapidly 
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On the whole this Suite is. pESSnet + Will be as follows: Brahms, Symphony ~-- 


-Ne. 3, F major; Schelling, Symphonic 
often condemnatory.. Mr. Carpenter | Variations. for orchestra and piano 


has a delicate-fancy, a vivid imagina- (Mss), First performance; Rimsky-Kor- 


tion @akoff, Caprice on Spanish Airs. Mr. 
, Surprising facility and ingenuity, | Schelling will be the pianist. 


truly individual expression. There are 
many charming harmonic effects that 


; <inecnimaiishincnanhnsdiaili silks diadiilsladenis Be 
ere fresh and original. The instrumen- ) 
tation 1s as a rule singularly effective, TS HRA | 
by felicitous combinations of timbres, 


by the peculiar use of ‘instruments, 


and especially by the daring and suc- |, 
cessful treatment of the pulsatile ‘as | 


| “clever,” an obnoxiqus word in art, 


tion. The music might be described as 
ultra-modern with a. respect for flow- ste 


f 
ing melodic lines; it is not a new : 
chapter in th®@ gospel of deliberate and JOHN CARPENTER 
Sensational ugliness. | R 
ECORDS TRIUMPH 


There is genuine humor, as in the por- 
trayal of ‘the policeman; also in ‘the 
episode ‘“The Hurdy-Gurdy,” an audaci- 

{ous tour de force with an intoxicating 


| use of xylophones.’ There jis genuine | ‘‘ Adventures in a Perambulator’’ 
| poetry, as in ‘‘Dreams” and in ‘The 

éé¢ 4 
| Pleases—‘‘Magic Flute Over- 


ture’ Brilliantly Played 


By Louis C. Elson 
PROGRAMME 


lies " ’ ' ; j ‘ 

French school and is not unacquainted | Mozart Magic Flute Overture’? | 
with the work of one Richard Strauss, |. C4rpenter ‘Adventures in a Perambulator’’ 
Orchestral Suite 


times dangerously near sentimentalisrn. 
Viewed in many ways this Suite must 
be considered as one of the most in- 


’ 


Soloist, Mr. Joseph Malkin | 
command respect and admiration in any | Rheinberger | 
country. Concerto for Organ, Horns and Strings 
She Herformance of this Suite was re- Soloist, Mr. John P. Marshali 
markably euphonious and brilliant. The | : , j 
concert began with an equally remark- | * meek: See DE AET REIS, «A 
able reading and performance of | Suited to usher in Christmas Eve, 
Mozart’s immortal overture. The open-| and every note of it within the 
ing Adagio was fraught with signif-°: ; , rare y 
ijcance; there was the expression of sounds of intelligibility. The Vey. 


solemn anticipation—‘‘Behold, I show first number plunged into “medias 


you a great mystery’’: the chattering ” ; 4 
: : . ‘ ’ ig - ; c “" Sy» res wi . . ' 
bustling fugue was played with uncom ) th its chattering, light-hearted 


}™on crispness, clearness, vivacity. Dr, fugal exposition, the theme of which 


Muck’'s sharp accentuation, the lightning 
Ss snarp ac Ui aif S Wwe suspect Mozar 
flashes of emphasis, the © significance: . ; t took from Bach's 


given to phrases in the Introduction, “ Well-tempered Clavichord,” Book 
usually ,treated indifferehtly as of no II., No. 7. If any musical reader will 
compare the two he wili at once rec- 
Mr. Malkin of the orchestra played! ognize’ the kinship; the key, the 
Baint-Saens’s concerto in a masterly and 1} | . 
jength and the modulations being 


j real importance, made the performance 
| hoteworthy, ! 


ate 
manner in canon, while Mozart makes 
it full of jollity. | 


at which it is played. But no amount | 
of speed can cause our strings to | 
blur, and the whole Overture was 
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played. It may be recalled, in this 
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@reatly. for the flute ,.and “ever 
“Th “Segic Flute” did not give that 
instrument much ‘prominence. He 
once wrote a flute and harp concerto, 
however (milk-and-water), but that 
was inspired by his empty pocket- 
book—and he did not get paid for it 
after all. 


applauded and deserved to be. The 


The overture was much | 


introduction to the Mozart overture 


seemed, to us, exaggerated in its con- | 


trasts. 

It is a grateful task to record the 
triumph of an American composer. 
John Alden Carpenter, in the ‘“Ad- 
ventures in a Perambulator,” has in- 
troduced a baby into the musical rep- 
ertoire that is as successful as, and 
much more natural than, Richard 
Strauss’s heavily-scored infant who 
lives in a family where they had 
double-fugues at 7 o’clock in the 
morning—probably for breakfast. 

it was programme-music, and the 
meditations of the baby, which are 
printed in connection with the score, 
were properly reproduced in the pro- 
gramme-book, so that each auditor 
was enable to dilate with the proper 
emotion; it was gloriously good fun, 
and masterly music as well. What a 
pompous and slow-moving policeman 
the bassoon made! How perfectly the 
xylophone reproduced the aggressive 
tones of the street-organ (not a 
hurdy-gurdy, by the way), and with 
What charming vagueness the frag- 
ments of these things floated through 
baby’s dream at the close! 

But, exhilarating as it is to find a 
good humorist among modern com- 


/ 


/ 


posers, it is still more gratifying to- 


note that the scoring here is most 
skilful and that the treatment of the 
themes is indicative of a high musi- 
cianship. ‘The Lake’, the one earn- 
est movement of this Suite, shows a 
Tak teegla of treatment that suggests 


Debussy at his best—not the Debus- | 


Sy of ‘‘La Mer.”’ 


however, that 


“Dogs,”’ the succeed- 


We do not think, | a 
| Rheinberger was sufficient guarantee 


ing movement, is graphic or especial- | 


ly remarkable. Mr. Carpenter might 
have remembered how Gluck pictured 
the dog Cerberus, in “Orpheus,” by 
glissando effects (sliding) upon a con- 
trabass string. it is much more 


graphic than Mr. Carpenter’s canines. form. 


But we are so charmed with the 
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mrosch, a few weeks ago. 
There are a few. ‘‘Leit-motiven”’ in 
the composition, and the figures rep- 
resenting the Nurse, the Perambula- 
tor and its wheels, the baby, and the 
policeman, can readily be followed. 
The work has so recently been given 
in Boston that great length of com- 
ment seems superfluous save to state 
again, emphatically, that the Ameri- 
can composers who take themselves 
with such deadly seriousness might 
learn a lesson from this work, and 
Chadwick's ‘Tam O'Shanter.” which 
latter ought also to be heard in Bos- 
ton soon. on 
The work was greatly applauded, 
the orchestra finally rising in re- 
sponse. 


St. Saens’ Violoncello Concerto was. 
also music without any aggressive or. 


radical tendencies, and it served to 
display our excellent new violoncell- 
ist, Mr. Joseph Malkin. We have but 
recently spoken of the work of this 
artist in these columns and there is 
little more to tell save to renew the 
encomiums then written. Mr. Mal- 
Kin has a broad and sympathetic tone. 
He makes technique his servant in- 
Stead of being its slave. 
in intonation, even. in the 
positions, and is. absolutely sure in 
skips, runs or double-stopping, 

There is a little too much of em- 
broidery in this concerto, but for all} 
that it displays the solo instrument 
well, and it has some very effective 
themes. Mr. Malkin was greatly ape 
Plauded, and the orchestra and con- 
ductor deserved to share in this, for 
the ensemble was excellent. 

Then the usual Christmas exodus 
began. We were very sorry for this, 
Since the best work of the concert 
followed. 

The Organ Concerto came last and 
ended this most enjoyable pro- 
sramme. Of course the name of 


that there would be no modern tricks 
played with the musical Art in this 
work. There are but few concertos 
for organ and orchestra in existence, 
and very few composers can blend the 
two forces into a really effective 


Guilmant has done it, but he 


leans a little towards the confection- 
Suite that we feel that picking any | ery 


side of music, and sometimes his 


flaw is almost hyper-criticism. Nev-:} movements become a trifie cloying in 
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Ile is pure | 
highest | 


to Size up R heinber Ber" "s compositions ‘od and design, ‘he w ‘ 
as “Kapellmeister-musik,” music of ‘such matters to discu 
— the pedantic brain altogether, but we 


,could name more than one of his 
works in which romance is present. 


pond 


Tous this concerto was a keen de- } 


light. It did one good to breathe the 
Clear, classical air once more.e Good. 
logical development of figures was 
there, especially in the finale, and the 
Andante had a dignity which was 


in fine contrast with the sprightliness |. 


of the finale. The playing of the horns 
in the second movement Was espe- 
clally good, but the forces were in 
perfect ensemble almost all through, 

Mr. Marshall plaved with artistie 


With taet and intelligence. The organ 
sounds especially well in Symphony 
Hall, and we were glad to hear the 
instrument in a prominent role for 
once, The pure contrapuntal touches 
were very effective. and Mr. Mare 
shall did splendid manual and pedal 


) 


effect and the registration was chosen C 
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work in the final Cadenza. Altogeth- y 


er this concerto was the most effec- 
tive work of the concert, and we hope 


that few auditors will miss its ¢lo- |/ . 
= 6t0" "| of tone to keep itself fluid, unified and 


ries in the concert tonight. 


Y Wudkitoe 
27, 1915 


“Dee 24, {9 is 


SYMPHONY MEN 
FRESENT SUITE 
BY CARPENTER 


SYMPHONY HALL—Ninth. afternoon 
concert of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, Karl Muck, conductor; afternoon of 
Dec, 24. The program: Mozart, overture 


| 


| 


to “The Magic Flute’; Carpenter, ‘Peram- }' 


bulator”’ suite (first time at these concerts) ; 
Saint-Saéns, concerto No. 1 in A minor for 
Violin and orchestra (Joseph Malkin, solo- 
ist); Rheinberger, concerto in F major for 
organ, three horns and string orchestra 
(John P. Marshall, organist). 


If orchestral music had been one of 
the arts practiced by the fifth century 
Greeks, it could not have helped devel- 
oping characteristics of form and struc- 
ture very different from those it actu- 


ally has assumed. If composers had 
flourished in Athens contemporarily 
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ss as the fugal 
form and the sonata form, much less 


7 


the variation form. These contrivances | 


of late renaissance times could have had 
no place in an ancient scheme of art, 
They are based on an idea which in the 
minds of the men of the earlier civiliza- 
tion would have been essentially inar- 
tistic. For they contain as an essen- 
tial part of their outline that post- 
classical and decadent contrivance known 
as the summary. The Bach fugue and 
the Beethoven allegro and rondo, which 
are probably the most important for- 
mulas in which tone thinkers have ex- 
pressed themselves, demand, according 
to their innate logic, the use of the 
superfluous and altogether un-Hellenic 
device called the recapitulation. 

It is doubtless an unfortunate thing 
that the modern world has had to evolve 
canons of musical taste without help 
from the epoch that produced the Attic 
drama and the Doric temple. Some way 
might have been indicated for the art 


vital besides the obvious one of repe- 
tition. Of late, happily, a way is being 
found by certain composers of France. 
The trend toward redundancy is finding 
some check in the orchestra writing of 
recent men of the Parisian school. It 
ought to find similar check in the work 
of composers in the United States, since 
a succinct and compact style of address 
may be said to agree with the national] 
habits. But the rule of tradition pre- 
vails with the Chicagoan whose suite 
was played at the Christmas Symphony 
concerts. The summarizing of themes 
is made a dutiful part of his “Peram- 
bulator” exploit. And duty enters into 
the affair in such a manner as to drive” 
out inspiration. The ride of the baby, 


| which begins so auspiciously and which 


proceeds so illusively along the street 
where walks the policeman and where 
plays the hurdy-gurdy, must needs end 


‘with a dream which recalls the whole 


| journey. 
| recapitulation 


In the interests of symphonic 
the viewpoints of the 
story are mixed. A piece which begins 
as a delightful study of tone-painting 


ends as an exercise in musical math- 
ematics. , ‘ 

The two soloists made contributions. 
to the program which greatly pleased 
the listeners. Mr. Malkin presented thé) 
Saint-Saéns concerto for violoncello with 
a finely finished execution and with an 


‘ertheless we revel most in the hu-/| consequenee. But this work of Rhein- 
mor of the movement falsely entitled) berger’s is virile from first to Jast. 
“Hurdy-Gurdy.” Dr. Muck joined the! There is plenty of contrast, too, and, 
| first two movements together, which, of course. melody is not discarded. 

' we think, only mystified the audience, It has become the custom, “in these 
-The interpretation. was not superior most brisk and giddy-paced times,” 


with Aeschylus and Sophocles, they } 
would surely have established archi- 
tectural patterns quite contrary to those | 
set up by Bach and Beethoven, Had ) 
Aristotle been in position to write a trea- 
tise on the subject of symphonic meth- 





berger gistra- 
tion and with a dramatic feeling for the 
dialogue between his instrument and the 


string and brass groups. He made an 
especial success in the part of the work 
where the composer makes his, in the 


majestic finale. 


BABY MUSIC BETTER 
THAN ITS PROGRAM 
Y 


————— ets 2G) (S 
Carpenter’s Perambujator 


Suite Repeated. 


Messrs Marshall and Malkin Heard 
in Solo Performances. 


Who is the author of the program of 
Mr Carpenter’s suite, ‘“‘Adventures in a 
Perambulator,’”’ which stands as a pref- 
ace to the score? No name appears, 
Some sage in infantile psychology is 
hiding his light. Such induction as to the 
first human percepts amounts to uncan- 
ly perception, to downright divination, 
to the chronic symptoms of genius. 

Walter Damrosch and his New York 
Symphony Orchestra first made the 
music known here several weeks ago. 
It was at once apparent to be charming, 
spontaneots, apt and imaginative in in- 
vention and denoting a high degree of 
skill in treatment, and this notwith- 
standing the ‘progratn,’”’ available in 
advance from the first performance in 
Chicago and said to be the composer's 
inspiration. ' 

This is curious. His writing is per- 
meated with the spirit of play, with the 
exquisite lightness of touch and graceful 
humor which envelops the _ peopled 
realms of the imagination. There is no 
literal suggestion of the foolish attempts 
at naivete, the silly twaddle of these 
amusing episodes of dogs and policemen, 
whose relation to the score is no more 
apparent than they are to childhood. 

Modern French characteristics have 
been found in the style. It is true the 
whole tone ,scale is frequently heard. 
At the previous performance there were 
suggestions of pages other than those of 
Mr Carpenter. It is clear that beside 
listening to the hurdy gurdy play 
snatches of popular masterpieces, his 
infant of the perambulator must have 
been wheeled into a performance of 
“The Girl of the Golden West.”’ 

The opera was produced in Chicago, 
which is Mr Carpenter’s home, the year 
all progressive cities joined in swelling 
the tribute to the “house of Ricordi. 


‘Fragments of thé opera’ @ th 
‘in the first two sections: Setting C 
and The Policeman.” the fourth di 
vision, “The Lake,” which begins much 
in the mood and idiom of the “night 
scene” in ‘‘Louise,” there is a figure 
reminiscent of the music of the barroom 
scene, for. Rance and Minnie. Nor is 
that all of Mr Carpenter’s allegiance to 
Puccini. There are allusions to ‘La 
Boheme,” a passage similar to that of 
and three muted trumpets in fifths, and 
measures reminding of the early part 
of the third act. 

Burlesque is widely avoided in trans- 
lating the various observations of the 
journey. Although it must be admitted 
the child was old beyond his years, he 
might have misconstrued the police- 
man’s motives had he discovered him 
in a surreptitious flirtation with his 
nurse, To depict a policeman conniving 
with a nurse girl through orchestral 
speech would have been difficult, not to 
say indecent. The policeman in this 
case speaks through the bassoon, This 
is incongruous, for the bassoon is not 
of Celtic origin. 

But to resume. The musical observa-~- 
tions are not painfully literal. There is 
no suggestion of labeled. pictures in a 
_primer. The hurdy gurdy is treated 
| with exquisite wit, with an admirable 
i'sense of realism blended with the ideal. 
This is the apotheosis, the magnificat, 
the sublimation of the hurdy gurdy. 
Such an instrument would not be barred 
from the residential streets of our best 
people. “The Léke’’ has a quietly rhap- 
sodic character. So with Dreams music, 
Which charms irrespective of printed di- 
rections. Dr Muck interpreted the suite 
with sense of this charm. Some might 
make it more delineative, more unso- 
phisticated, more frank, but he played 
it as a score of much poetic beauty. 
| -Rheinberger’s concerto for organ, with 
John Marshall as soloist, with string 
and three horns is music of academic 
clearness and order. The organ is used 
with a distinctive sense of its powers, 
There is fugal treatment of ideas of less 
dignity than their development. Mr 
Marshall’s performance was marked by 
fluent technic, by a,nice sense of regis- 
tration and of dynamic proportion. The 
cadenza was tastefully played. 

Mr Malkin was soloist in Saint-Saens’ 
first concerto in A-minor for cello and 
orchestra. A creditable appearance, al- 
though one not distinguished either in 
technic or in beauty of style. In the 
opening overture to “The Magic Flute,” 
Dr Muck exhausts the possibilities of 
the broad tempo of the Adagio, and the 
irregularly accented notes in the bril- 
liant fugue. 
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ges 2 one may Say of his 
“concerts, Dr. Muck was certain 


rliel posed a delightful suite in six move- 


suc- ments, “Adventures in a Perambulator.” 


At At Fe 


in Alden Carpenter's Suite Pleases— What the 
Composer of the Second Rank Does for the Pub- 


cessful this year in the arrangement of The audiences found that this music 
his Christmas programme. Not all of Was easy to understand and easy to 


the music was to be directly associated like. 


It was not music with a fearsome 


with the season, but all of it, directly or plot or with a labyrinth of themes and 


indirectly, 


responded happily to the counterthemes as complicated 


as an 


mood of the'day.. It is noteworthy that Muropean fortification. Yet it was music 
on this programme there was only one Composed with consummate skill, 


composer of the first rank, Mozart. All 
of the others were dwarfs beside this ®8 large as that of Strauss, and takes a 


giant, and yet how admirably they made 


music for Christmas-tide. 


In this country, especially, it is the #8 not deluded on this accoun 


public custom to belittle any men or any 
talents except those of the utmost im- 


portance. 


In the opera house the most 


famous singers are the Only ones who 


pack the _ theatre. The 


stage 
tion, 


spectacular |! certain © 
music-drama with the most gorgeous Strauss’ 
setting conceivable is the attrac- | events of 
and an opera of Gluck will run 


small chance of public favor by the side 


of the “‘Girl of the Golden West’’ 
Puccini. Mr. Paderewski can always 
sure of a packed auditorium, but 


poral’s guard attendance. 


rious kinds, 


for the sake of music cultivated? 

This attitude also 
for the feverish taste of the musical 
public. It is a public now thoroughly 
infected with megalomania. It likes its 
composer to strut and swear. It would 
be hard to convince. this public that the 
Don Juan of Mozart is as a matter of 
fact quite as terrible a fellow—if not 
more soO—as the Don Juan of Richard 
Strauss, In Mozart’s day it was not the 
fashion to Swasger so before an au- 
dience. Today we compose Macbeths 
and Electras and publish iengthy ex- 
planations before presenting the works 
to the public, for this Public would 
never forgive the composer whom it 
could not profess to understand. Then, 
infrequently, we attend a programme 
Buch as the Symphony programme of 
last week, and find to our astonishment 
that a concert of which we had little 
anticipation proved one of the most en- 
tertaining and even uplifting of the 
Berles. 

Even in musical composition it does 
no harm now and then to be cheerful, 
Nor is this a proof 
mind. Mr. John Alden 


the more power to his elbow—hag com- 


i- 
anists who merit as respectful stahiion even if 
as he may visit the city with a cor- 
All sorts of 
publicity is extended to new composi- 
tions and new musical enterprises of va- 
but in how many homes 
and communities in the country is music ~ nurse a 


of a small calibre | 
Carpenter—and : 


; 


} 
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Mr. Carpenter employs an orchestra 


leaf now and then from the book of the 
advanced Frenchman of the day, but he 


t with the 


prophet of the period. 


If the truth 


must be known, we welcomed the con- 
trast between Mr. Carpenter’s picture of 


domestic 
elaborate 


episodes 
narration 


and Mr. 
of the 
a day and night in his home. 


| You might easily think that Mr. Strauss’ 
family was of at least as much note as’ 


by _the gods and the Soddesses whose ad- 
be ventures and intimacies are laid open 


to us in tales of Grecian mvthology, 


» in the latter instance they are 


not portrayed in so beautiful a manner, 
‘Mr. Carpenter is content to draw aside 
the curtain after and not before the 


baby’s ‘‘second breakfast.”’ 
then is 


for inspection. The music 


Breakfast 
over, the house is in order, the 
nd the baby tidy and in a state 
is always 


infects. criticism, | in good taste. witt . 
which is no doubt partly responsible y ar aiao Senear eee 


| Mr. Carpenter’s score could command 
respect in any music factory, and he 
could match his own virtuosity ag a 
composer against most of the important 
figures in the musical world today. Fur- 
thermore, he is and has been all of his 
life an American business man, who has 


composed music not 
because he liked to do so. 
in his concerto is equally fortunate, 


It would have been easy for another 
than this cultivated Frenchman. to have 


fallen into the ways of the school on 
the principles of which his concerto is 
built. It would have been easy for 
Saint-Saens to imitate the posturings 
and the dombast of Liszt himself in 
his concertos and Symphonic poems, 
Nothing of the kind! Saint-Saens re- 
spects the character of his own ideas, 
and develops them for what they are 
worth—no more. He derives suggestion 
from the free continuous development 
of the symphonic poem of Liszt, but 
writes a concerto in one movement 
Which remains as fine and as Gallic, 
as apposite to the charactér of his in- 
Strument, as considerate of its limita- 
tions. and the disposition of an audi- 


for reputation, but 
Saint-Saens 
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Fandango of the Astur 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


IMPRESSIONS, (from an Artist’s Life) 
Or 
(Played without pause) 


SYMPHONY, No. 3, in F major, Op. 90 
Var 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante 
III. Poco Alle 


IV. Allegro 
(MSS.) (First Performance) 


CAPRICE on Span 


I. Alborada 
II. Variations 


t 
PIANOFORTE 
III. Alborada 


IV. Scene and Gypsy Song 
Vv 


SEASON 1915--16. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
ERNEST SCHELLING 


Symphony Hall. 
TENEAH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31, AT 2.30 P.M. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, AT 8 P.M. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFFR, 
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‘no effort to be more than: he is. 
Finally, -there was Rheinberger, and 
his festive organ concerto, an ideal 
piece for the Christmas day, with its 
pastoral second movement, alternating 
with the brilliancy and the joyous im- 
pulsé of the first and last movements. 
It is a model of writing for organ and 
other instruments. 


It is the inspired composition of an 
honest man who was one of the finest 
contrapuntists of his’ day and whose 
unassuming work exerted a very real 
and enduring influence upon his pupils 
and the pupils of his pupils, who up- 
‘held in the last days of the 19th cen- 
“tury certain ideals of musical right- 
leousness which were all the more val- 
uable because they were disappearing 
so rapidly at that time. Mr. Rhein- 
_berger had no idea that he was a 
‘Beethoven or a Wagner, or even a 
Brahms. He wrote in fear of God and 
, art, and his music has been welcomed 
by two generations, as it probably will 
| be appreciated by two more to come. 
Many a misguided composer has aimed 


fhigher- and-~gccomplished jess, Let us 


take off our hats to the honest com- 
poser of the second class. 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


TENTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, AT 8 P.M. 


—— 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY, No. 3, in F major, Op. 90 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante 
III. Poco Allegretto 
IV. Allegro 


SCHELLING, IMPRESSIONS, (from an Artist’s Life) in form of 
Variations on an Original Theme for ORCHESTRA and 
PIANOFORTE 
(MSS.) (First Performance) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, CAPRICE on Spanish Themes, op. 34 
I. Alborada 
II. Variatious 
Ill. Alborada 
IV. Scene and Gypsy Song 
V. Fandango of the Asturias 
(Played without pause) 


Soloist: 


ERNEST SCHELLING 
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AGAIN Foard OF WIT, FANCY is 
ADROIT ARTISTRY 


Mr. Schelling’s Amusing and Admirable 
Variations Before Too'Sober-Minded an 
Audience—The Interest and the Distinc- 
tions of an Unusual Piece in Plan and 
Accomplishment -— Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Fading Caprice and a Transformed 


Symphony of Brahms 


ee ee et + see eee 


MUSING, adroit and fanciful music 
is seemingly a perilous thing (lo 
set before the audiences or the 
Symphony Concerts. A weck ago 

heard an exceptionally expert and 

seeenaereeane 
entertaining example of it in Mr. Car: 
penter’s’ suite, ‘“‘Adventures in a Peram- 
WUlator,’’ listened to it with ‘‘a certain de- 
tachment’ as. the French say, and ap- 
piauded it politely ana coolly. Yesterday 
they heard another piece in the same 
genre, quually aiverting and no less art: 
ful—Mr. Schelling’s Variations for Or- 
ner aR and Pianoforte—and were equally 
indifferent to it. True, applause once and 
again interrupted the progress of the mu 

; ~euth unusual Incident at these concerts— 

Was manifestly tribute to the skill 
that some virtuoso of the orchestra had 
ust ‘displayed in a solo passage or res, onse 

a transparent dance-tune, like the Span 

tiabanera or the Jrish Jig. At the end 
ol the hele piece, the audience was even 
colder to it and to Mr. Schelling, preseni 
and participating as the pianist added to 
the band, and his variations, than it had 
been to the absent Mr. Carpenter and hls 
suite. “‘Thoughtful people’ and other pes 

UJ prigs shook their heads gravely. 

should such relative frivolities as 

these two pieces intrude themselves into the 
Symphony Concerts? 

They should none the less, dear breth- 
ren and sisters: they should even be in- 
vited to enter them; and once there, they 
Should be heartily encouraged. It is as 
s<o00d to smile and to be entertained in 
the concert-room ‘as it is to pucker the 
brow of thought and to feel the thrill 
of keen and deep emotion. It is possi- 
ble to write amusing, witty and fanciful 
music, well-invented and well-ordered, 
that by its intrinsic quality iS quite 
as deserving of ih Symphony Concerts 
as not a few “‘serious’’ pieces that have 
had passing ‘ene in them. Let a rela- 
tively little-known composer, like Mr. 
Carpenter or Mr. Schelling, write a sym- 


phony that’ is no more than laborious, 


conscientious and “dignified’’ filling of a 
formula with routine material and well- 


tested effects and the “thou. 
ple,’ especially if they happen ty 


E friends, will hail him as a “sefea| 


-musician doing ‘“‘serious’’ work. . Let hitii: 
write a tone-poem, that may be imita- 
ticn of Strauss, or imitation of Debussy. 
or a singular mixture of both, spiced 


“with Stravinsky, and the ardent young 


lions of ultra-modern music forthwith 
salute him asa rising man. But let him 
merely write an entertaining and expert 
piece like Mr. Carpenter’s suite of the 
baby’s airing or Mr. Scheuling’s string 
of. impressions and recol)}-ctions in the’ 
form of variations and straightway only 
the few that know that artful and amus- 
ing frivolity is twenty times more dif- 
ficult and twenty times more worth whilé 
than pri ae 9 and toiling ‘“serious- 


| ness’ take pleasure in the music and. 
j have warm words for the composer. 


Once again, dear brethren and sisters, 


- whom the mask of seriousness (hiding 
1 barrenness beneath) so often deceives. 
“music like Mr. Carpenter’s or Mr. Schel- 


line’s pieces is many fold more difficult to 
write and implies far finer and more dis- 


tinguished attributes in the composer than 


nine-tenths of the ‘respectable’ symphoniég | 


. and the ‘“*bourgeois’’ tone-poems that 
‘afflict the concerts of our time. To say 


nothing of Mr. Carpenter’s suite, which 


the justly admiring Dr. Muck is not likety 


to let pass from the repertory of the Sym- 


‘phony Concerts, Mr. Schelling’s twenty- 


one variations are more fertile of diversi: 


.fied and individual invention; they give 
freer play to imagination and _ artistry; 


they are more engaging and illusory to the 


‘hearer; they farmoreaboundin the handling 


that is expert skill quickened by fancy. 
These symphonies and these tone-poems go 
and come as ‘dutiful’? and maybe “‘edu- 


‘ . ,* ’ ' . 
cational’’ music; but ‘‘duty’’ and “‘educa- 


. 


be] 


tion,’’ in the concert-room, are tedious, if 
necessary, business: whereas the ‘‘light’’ 
suite of last week and the “light’’ varia- 
tions of yesterday stir the mind, stimulate 
the fancy, hold interest firmly but diverse- 
ly and afford many sorts of pleasure to 
those that love fertility and felicity, wit, 


skill, elegance, distinction and to be frank, 


frivolity. Perish the thought that our con- 


certs should fall to stodgy British or 
stodgy German levels: while nearer home, 
New York and Chicago have already ‘risen 
to Mr. Carpenter’s music and are likely to | 


do as much for Mr. Schelling’s. Here sn 
Boston we sorely need a_ propaganda 
against respectable musical mediocrity. 


eee 


‘Impressions (From an Artist’s Life) in 
Form of Variations on an Original Theme 
for Orchestra and Pianoforte’—as Mr. 
Schelling's full and cumbrous title runs— 
begin with the usual statement of the 
theme in the unusual key of G-sharp minor. 
The violins and the viola announce it in 
unison; the full orchestra gradually devel- 
ops it; the pianoforte embroiders it with 
arabesques. Like many another such mu- 
sical thought that is to be fertile in Va- 
riations, it does not in itself arrest the 
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r or impress the imagination. It is 
iardly more than useful material. Then 
ensue twenty-one variations—some for full 
_orchestra. some for solo. instruments usu- 
ally paired with the pianoforte and some 
for individual sroups or separate. choirs. 
Mach variation has a sub-title, ind'cated oy 
word or initials, that suggests the impres- 
sion the composer would transmit or the 
characterization he would imply. A strict 
canonJthe musical form of the game of 
“following the. leader—labelled “rather 
martial, precise in. rhythm, incisive’”’ 
haxdly needs the initials K. M. to suggest 
“Mr. Schelling’s view of Dr. Muck; two 
‘more variations recall the living composer, 


| 


| 


Pfitzner, with whom Mr. Schelling studied | 


and the dead composer, Mahler, whom he 
much admired, and hint amusingly at one 
and another idiosyncrasy in their music. 
A variation in the manner of Polish folk 
tune is designed to imply Mr. Paderewski: 
another for viola and pianoforte, Mr 
Kreisler. A Spanish dance bears the ini- 


tials of Miss Pavlova; a quartet for the 


String choir with an ince dental horn serves 
for “‘The Flonzaleys’’; an orchestral varia 
tion is lettered W. M., presumably the 1l- 
lustrious Dutch conductor, Mr. Mengel 
berg. 

' Yet others are tonal 
place or occasions like that -for 
Piping a Savoyard Shephard’s tune, 
that labelled ‘‘August, 1914,”’ of troops 
marching forth to war while the Dies Irze 
rumbled ominously in the tonal] background: 
like that of the stil] lagoon or of the state- 
ly and square-cut chorale that Mr. Schel- 
ling heard on the Wartburg. The theme 
itself is inscribed to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, for which he destined the piece 
and which he says, he heard incessantly in 
his ears while he was composing it. Ac- 
cordingly he has utilized its assembled skill 
and ristinctions no less than he has the 
individual abilities of the more eminent 
players. Throughout, “he Pianoforte is 
little more than an instrument added to 
the orchestra as an embroidering or a 
blending voice or yet again aS the means 
to the gaining of desired timbres and 
color. AS such and with abundant re- 
source and unobtrusive discernment, Mr. 
Schelling himself played it, as apt as ever 
in touch and tone. 

In fine, Mr. Schelling has designed his 
variations as a delineative impressionistic 
and moody music quite as much as diversi- 
fied -transmutations of his theme in the 
orthodox and “absolute” fashion. The 
expert listener takes pleasure in the fer- 
tility and the ingenuity of these trans- 
formations in themselves and in the variety 
of musical resource—rhythms, harmonies, 
timbres, modulation and al] the rest that 
thé composer brings to them. Mr. Schel- 
ling is inventive indeed in his twenty-one 
versions and suggestions of his theme: his 
skill is endless in- the technical manipu- 
‘lation of them; he does not lack imagina- 
tion and even subtlety with his means: he 
has surprising feeling for timbres and hac. 
monies and the Suggestion that they convey, 


clarinet, 


impressions of a | 


like | 
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and to feeling he joins knowledge. There 
is significance in his modulations, This 
pleasure rises to admiration and exhilara. 
tion as the listener notes the aptness\, the 
variety, the clear delineative implication 
the wealth of mood or picture, the faculty 
of characterization, the atmospheric se). 
sibility that almost every variation Clearly 
bears. 

Not one is uninteresting; hardly one fails 
to be elegant, artful and amusing, 


pleasant marvel—merry Irish dances, lik 
to folk-tune: a vivid Spanish Habaner.: 
the wistful and singularly rhythmed mus’ 
of Poland; sober German choral and exotj, 
Afghan piping and Setting; the peace of » 
lagoon, the rhythmed tumult of marchine 
troops; the idiosyncrasies of instruments 
and the idiosyncrasies of composers; vie 
nettes of virtuosi and impressions of moods 
And in every one apt invention, hap; 
fancy, plentiful resource and purpose clea) 
ly foreseen and as Clearly fulfilled. Lik 
Strauss and Elgar, he has made an ancien) 
and often academic and pedantic form 
Serve the new purposes of music in de- 
lineation, characterization ana Suggestion 
and he has enriched it with all the new- 
found means to that end. Unlike them in 
“Don Quixote’ and the “Enigma Varia- 
tions,’’ he has been witty, fanciful, lizh 
and entertaining. Once more an American 
composer has written an aristocratic music. 
and two such 
seem almost too good to be true. 


__ Severally and collectively the orchestra 
| and Dr. Muck gave back to Mr. Schelling 
not only the technical virtuosity but also 
the suggestion and the characterization that 
his Variations asked of them and enhance 
all three by the consummate beauty of tole 
and the musical aptness and finesse in the 
narrower sense of the adjective that the) 
brought to them. Surely as Mr. Schelling 
imagined and implied, Dr. Muck and the 
men wrought. Then they passed to one o! 
their favorite ‘‘show-pieces,’’ Rimsky-hKor- 
sakov’s Spanish Caprice,” for becoming end 
of the concert. Yet somehow, vesterday, 
and through no fault ot theirs, it sounde'’ 
unexpectedly thin and outmoded. The vivii 
Play with Spanish rhythms and univers. 
orchestral timbres; the sharp or subtt 
strokes of harmony or modulation; the fires 
of the. fandango; the charm:of the sere- 
nade; the fancy of the variations and thc 
cadenzas, the flaming or the flickering colo: 
seemed to lack vitality and illusion, 
come and go as tricks of the orchestratin2 
trade; to bear shamming suggestion oo! 
Spanish scene and atmosphere rather than 
enkindled imagination of it. Perhaps the 
more truthful but not less vivid illusion 
an actual Spain in the music of Rave), 
Laparra and the rising generation of Spav- 
ish composers themselves has withered the 
old conventions of such music. Perhaps 
also repetition readily states these ‘‘show- 
pieces.’’ ‘Fhe urchestra, the conductor an‘ 
the audience like them and justly. More- 


The 
range of them enkindles admiration 


pieces in a single season | 


- 
. 
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n 
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' selves a changeful and forward 
'or they. return in significant reiteration; 


| dry-as-dusts 


, the other 


‘over, there is more than one that awaits 
~and deservingly—Dr. Muck’s hand. 


Brahms’s third symphony made the 
contrasting beginning of the concert—a 
piece as it happened, in which Dr. Muck 
had never before conducted in Boston 
and, which deserves repetition above 
some of the composer’s other symphonies 
that stand oftener on his programmes. 
In none of the other three, except pos- 
sibly the first, does Brahms write with 
such vigorous readiness of idea, such 
freedom and force of progress and Ccu- 
mulaciion, with such absence of the cal- 


| culation that usually besets him, with 
such fertility of means to clearly fore- 


His 
into 
th m- 
course 


and fully accomplished ends. 
thoughts spring at once 
they seem to shape of 


seen 
musical 
vital being; 


the harmonic and the instrumental dress 
that clothes them is born not so mucn 0! 
reflection as of imagination; the color- 
ine of the whole music is rich, warm, 
glowing. Usually Brahms achieves his 
harmonic and instrumental vesture by 
the exercise of ability. In this third sym- 
phony, he often substitutes intuition. 
Moreover, in none of his other sympho- 
nies is there suggestion of dramatic 
conflict in tones to compare with the 
contrastin=~ play of his bright and joyous 
and his darkling and. bitter theme 
through the first movement and he 
finale. On the instant they impress and 
enkindle; to the end, as they strive 
against each other, they hold the listener 
engrossed and stirred. 

As Dr. Muck released the magnificent 
might that sweeps through the finale vf 
the first of Brahms’s symphonies, so now 
he set free the manifold and dramatized 
energy of no little of this symphony in F 
major. Each of ‘the conflicting themes 
in the first movement was alive with its 
intrinsic quality, force and suggestion; the 
tonal drama seemed of man and fate with 
the man endowed, contrarv to Tchaikow- 
ski’s fashion, with a miad and a will as 
well as with nerves ana sensibility; and 
the end was submission rather than resiz- 
nation. So may a conductor of imagina- 
tion and of power read out of at least two 
of Brahms’s symphonies that of which the 
who too long held him to 
their bosoms, never suspected the existence 
and set parts of his music of yesterday 
almost beside the ‘‘Tragic Overture.’ And 
with that same imagination, in inevitable 
corollary, such a conductor can invest the 
intervening Andante and Allegreito wirh 
the grave beauty that rises from the one 
and the wistful charm that exhales from 
and give to poth dramatic ac-/| 
cents. To Dr. Muck and so to the 
of us Brahms can be poet and even drama-| 
tist in tones. 7 Fae rae of 
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; Work - 


| BY OLIN DOWNES: 


The programme of the public re- 
hearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor, 
{held yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
{phony Hall, was as follows: Third 
Symphony, Brahms; Symphonic Va- 
riations for Piano and Orchestra, 
Ernest Schelling (first time); “Span- 
ish Caprice,” Rimsky-Korsakoft. 

Ernest Schelling, on this occasion 
composer as well as pianist, was the 
soloist. 


| BRAHM’S GREAT WORK 
' The feature of this concert was the 
superb reading of Brahms’ symphony. 
The third symphony may lack a measure 
of the epic greatness of the first; it 
may be urged that the two middle move- 
ments have a less symphonic character 
than the two parallel movements in 
Brahms’ second symphony, and some 
may find the strange, haunting melan- 
choly of the third movement merely 
doleful, dulll and monochromatic in col- 
|oring. It is not easy to agree with 
these conclusions of the anti-Brahms- 
ites. The first movement of the third 
symphony is superbly dramatic; and the 
hurtling together of the theme which 
Opens the symphony and the real first 
theme of the first movement is one of 
the most imposing ideas found in the 
{symphonic music of Brahms. 
The three last movements contain 
much that is finest in the style of the 
They are contemplative, 


} and in the case of the third movement, 
; deeply melancholy, yet there is a nobil- 


ity of mood as well as theme, a noble 
resignation and acceptance of the riddle. 
of life and its end that sound noble by 
the side of the energy. and the dramatio 
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Mitek, this. work towered #0 high that 
in retrospect it overshadows everyt 
else on the programme.” = 


thing | 


Schelling’s Artistry — 


“Wo this Mr. Schelling would undoubt- 
‘edly retort, ‘‘But I had no idea of dis- 


much was evident in the pianist’s 


with magnificent virtuosity and with the 


authority of a creative artist. His com-. 


position, which lacks originality or any 
very impressive workmanship, has some 
immediately effective qualities, and 
there are certain pages that stand out 


‘in the memory, as the variations in 
| wrich a figure, starting in the lowest 


7 


registers of the strings, mounts gradu- 
ally and irresistibly through the upper 


‘registers of the stringed instrument, to 


the steady roll of a small drum, ac- 
companied at times by wild fanfares of 
the brass, and finally by the proclama- 
tion of the plain chant, the ‘‘Dies Irae.’ 
A striking effect! | 
sembly that gathered on the banks of 


the sea, im an odd tale by Quiller- | 


Couch, wren the ghosts of drowned 
warriors came up from the «dgep, an- 


‘swering summons to judgment, Auth each 


man made his confession and returned 
to the grave. The variation headed 
“Lagoon’’ is simply and .suggestively 
written. ‘There is the suggestion of 
rippling Waves and the soughing of 
night winds. The 4th and 5th variations 
are effective. Some variations have re- 
ferences intelligible to Bostonians, as 
the variation freaded, ‘B. 5S. .""s.tne 
variation, ““K. M.’’; the variation, “'G, 
L.’ “K. M.’, it may here be remarked, 
conducted this work, as well as the 
composition of Brahms, with the most | 


‘scrupulous care for the intention of the. 


composer. 


Tie “B. S. O.” displayed its virtuos- | 
individually, as; wrote a set of variations for a chamber 
when “G. L.”’ played a solo which ap-| 


itv collectively and 


peared to us uninteresting in itself and 
ill-suited to his instrument, and, of 
course, made the most of it, and he 
was not the only member of the re- 
markable woodwind section to distin- 
guish himself. There were some mem-~- 
bers of the orchestra unremembered by 
Mr. Schelling, who could not be expect- 
ed to write a solo for every player in 
the “B. S. O.’’. But the violin playing 
of “A. W.,” for instance, as well as 
tne viola playing of “E. F.,”’ deserve 
also very special mention. | 

The composer, at the piano, listened 
whenever the exigencies of perform- 
ance’ permitted, as attentively as any in 
the hall. The performance was a tri- 
umph. The work was received with 
manifest approval and enthusiasm by a 
large section of the audience. But if 
the truth must be told, side by side 
with passages effectively orchestrated 
are others, so poor in material, so su- 
perficial in treatment and workmansiip 
ag to be scarcely worthy of a place on 
@ serious symphony programme. 
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puting the greatness of Brahms!” a 


modest demeanor. Mr. Schelling played © ie SEASON GIVEN 
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‘Mr. Schelling Plays 21 Varia- 
tions of Theme, His Inspiration 
Drawn from Many Sources. 


eee ees OT 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The 13th concert of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, 
It might be the as-. 


took place yesterday’afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The program was as fol- 
lows: Brahms, Symphony No. 8, F ma- 
jor; Schelling, Impressions (from an 
Artist’s Life),.in Form of. Variations on 
an Oviginal Theme, for orchestra and) 
piano (first performance); Rimsky-Kor- | 
sakoff, Caprice on Spanish Themes. Mr. | 
Schelling was the pianist. | 

Mr. Schelling is not one of those who. 
say confidently that the day of vari- | 
ations is long past. Twenty-one vari-| 
ations on his original theme were played | 
yesterday, and we suspect him of hav- | 
ing more in manuscript, for evidently | 
the task was a congenial one, and his | 
invention is_ fertile, Tschaikowsky | 


work to portray certain habits and the 
general character of Nicholas aad 
stein. A deep-thinking German pictured 
the nature, amusements and opinions | 
of Johannes Brahms in a set of orches- | 
tral variations. We are also familiar | 
in Boston with orchestral variations by | 
Klgar’in which he painted musically | 
some of his friends and acquaintances. | 


The variations of Mr. Schelling were | 
written during the last two years with | 
the sound of the Boston Symphony. 
orchestra in his ears, the timbre of the. 
strings, the timbre of the wood-wind, | 
and with the thought of its conductor 
and certain virtuosos in the band. But 
other persons, certain events, certain 
places kindled his fancy. The variations 
he has annotated briefly. Some of the 
persons identified by initials are Dr. | 
Muck, Mr. Longy, Mme. Pavlowa, Mr. 
Paderewski, Mr. Kreisler. There are) 
variations in memory of Mahler and 
Pfitzner, A lagoon in North Carolina 
sugested one, a view of the Wartburg 
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variation, is in the unusual ‘key of: 


y try. And at the end of this singularly 
#}. powerful page the plain song of the!) 
| “Dies Irae’ is introduced in a strik-| 
f ing manner. So too, the final variation, 
i} with the Lutheran Choral, rises above 
' the merely fantastical. 


} ‘‘Erin,’’ is ingenious, Let us hope that H | 
| no ‘‘patriot’’ may class it in his con- } 
| 


_ rhythms, 
' color, 
Furthermore the 


» more earnest his purpose, runs the risk | Rimsky-Korsakoff, Caprice on Spanish Airs. 
| of wearving the hearer, especially if the 


- count in the 
_ flounders in perplexity. 


| Genuine fancy, with a touch here and 


| Pleasing in its wildness; he has also | tion-form. 
Bhown in several variations poetic im- 


} as in “August, 1914,” 
| Of yariations of pure beauty, 


§ if the variations in memory of Pfiitzner 


G sharp minor, The c by some, 


Hf especially violinists, who are obli 
a play in this 


tastical. 
fantastical. As a whole, here is a virtuoso 
piece intended to display the brilliance 


of the orchestra and the skill of cer- There will be no concerts next week. 
tain individual players, The French in The program of those on Jan. 14’and 


jj the slang of studio would say that 15 will be as follows: Kelly, New Eng» 
#7 this music is ‘‘amusing,’’ but there are 


land Symphony (first time here); a Suite 
sombre pages and there are pages of 


Mme, Melba 


the thought of Mr, Paderewski, and the~ two airs from ‘tLe Nozzi di Figaro,”’. 
charming ‘,Lagoon.’’ The most impres- 


# Sive variation is the .one marked 
} “August, 1914.” It pictures the rush of! 
*# the German army through Belgium, the. 


despair and agony of the outraged coun- 


SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


ALSO THE COMPOSER 

OF WORK PRESENTED 
demnation with Synge’s ‘Playboy of}! } at4e 
the Western World.” | 


. ; 
A composer that in these days writes | Dr. Muck’s Interpreta ion of 


; 


As a purely 
humorous variation the one entitled | 


21 orchestral variations gives hostages 
to fortune. No matter how great his 


Brahms’ Symphonies Keen 
technical skill, how eunning his inven- 


tion, his work will seem, on the sur-'! Delight 


face at least, episodic, scrappy. The) 
average hearer will be little interested | By LOUIS €. ELSON 
PROGRAMME, 


in the transformations of the theme; | 
to | Bra nUae. vith ce <Ses Third Symphony, F major 


his attention will be directed 
melodic figures, effects of | Schelling, Symphonic Variations for Piano 
and Orchestra. 


purely sensuous’ impressions. | 
variation-maker, the Mr. Ernest Schelling, soloist. 


latter listens by rule of thumb, misses 


i : v ist- hief 
numbering, and then The soloist-composer was the c 


attraction of the concert, yet it is not 
to be forgotten that there is danger 


for the skilful composer in the Varia-— 
The man who has tone-— 
color, harmonic combination, and 
counterpoint in his control (and Mr. 
Schelling has these) is apt to go on 
once begun 


Mr. Schelling, however, has shown 


there of fantastical that is not dis- 


. 
- 


agination and a sense of the dramatie, 
We have spoken 


It would) 
be an agreeable task to dwell on cer- |forever when he has 


| tain musieal harmonie effects, on the | transforming a theme. The metamor- 


eee ity) extravagance of “Erin,” on | phoses spin out like a chain of sau- 
th ser's peculiar instrumentation. | sages, to be cut off at the will of the 
and of Mahler seemed less successful manufacturer, | To this temptation of 
than others, it is perhaps because wed Cndless extension there yielded Beet- 
know too little of the music by these | hoven, Brahms, and evidently Ernest 
Com porers, Schelling also. The set of variations 

The performance was an orchestral}i were, we understand, somewhat cur- 


triumph. Nor should praise be eg ; 3 : 
alone to Messrs, dike. Perir, . Sat males oF. ere gpotcniacn pened 
and other players of solos, charming: what tne work ns readies dl va 
as their playing was: the whole orches- |W° C4" only surmise, Spite ot he 
tra covered itself with glory, prolixity it was thus shown that the 
Dr, Muck gave a remarkable reading |lemon (to leave the sausage meta- 
of Brahms's symphony. 
out a bitterness, a sullen despair, not 
Whoily lost in the final pages of resigna- 
tion, acceptance of Fate that have | 


jalthough it was dry eneugh. 
The work is entitled “Impressions,” 


| 


: er Gluck’s dance music; Cherubini’s 
} sreat beauty in a simple form as the-~ overture to ‘‘Anacreon.” ee 


| oboe solo, the viola solo, ‘Polska,’ with will sing Handel's “Sweet Bird” and 


He brought) phor) was not squeezed quite dry, 
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Nac yp pel Re is Ameri¢an born, @ native or iNew ver- | 


sey. A brother holds a chair in the Uni- 
"Tn thie tantasie Mr Mehelling 1s strilt 
ae | nae * Ye r Schellin strik= | 
spicily r endered, and this. kind of per-| (ingly cosmopol tan. .He writes “out of | 
formance it had yesterday afternoon. } ep gi pie mie? gd Ry is eV og cht 
Our conductor certainly has a degree @(20¢ mocern, although not ageressive'y | 
of versatility that is phenomenal, for | ‘ ekitieh: Jecik Guar There a - 
| to go from the intellectual vein of | 


rhythmic suggestion of the South, of a 
.Brahms to the peppery style of Rim- sensuous people; there is much allusion 
ski-Korsakoff and make a success in 


Brah to the dance; De is me, yi tei et 

ranms W > , the N and of repression. e fina 

for iiatie Winae ae enough both schools is a triumph that it is aivaraane is based upon a Lutheran 
Yet th Pe lag | /not given to many men to achieve. choral, which finishes in am ardor, per- 

first ees. is Strength enough in the’ ‘It is equally strange that a Russian 

vement and its virility lost ‘should enter so heartily into the 


ee 
_.. Such a work is only effective if most 


. ray 


some event’or person. But Mr. Schell- 
ing has gone. beyond the variation). 
idea and has turned his theme into 
‘solos at times, so. that ft became a 
long and tedious instrumental con- 
cert only mitigated by the fact * 


the years; 
Brahms wears well; better than 
Tschaikowsky. Nevertheless one can 
scarcely echo Richter’s toast to the! 


it guive several artists a chance to then new symphony, as the “Heroic.” | 


‘display themselves, and by the excel- 
‘lent mastery of tone-color which the | 


‘composer displayed. haps more Latin than Saxon. 


The fantasia opens with a free rhap- 


“ 


.* Phere were 19 transformations of 
the theme, and two intercolated ones 


(17a and 18a); why the composer did. 


not go on to 25 we.do not know unless 


it be on the principle of the glutton | 


nothing at the hands of Dr. Muck. 
There was a vigor all through this 
movement that was exhilarating, The 
antiphonal work between the brasses 
and the deep string instruments, in 


} 
‘Spanish style of music. 


Summing up, one can say that the 


first of this concert presented beauti- 


ful musical ideas, but little attempt 
at tone-coloring, while the rest of the 


sodie passage for plano, its nearest ap- 


_proach to a solo instrument, leading to 


a theme given out in unison by violins 
and violas, embellished by the plano. 
Following are 19 variations. Mr Schel- 


C ling. has escaped the odium attending 


the usual writer in this form, the man 


at aten 49 eggs | 
who boasted that he had eaten 8& who with diabolic ingenuity, as some 


at a sitting. When asked why he did 
not make it an even 50 he replied: “‘l 
did not wish to make a hog of myself 
for one egg!”’ 


the second movement (Andante Con 
Moto) Was very effectively played, but 
is’ far removed from either heroism 
or tragedy. The pastoral pipings were 
very attractive, however. 


programme reversed the process. 


— practioner in magic, works now this. 


SHELLING FANTASIA 


and now that trick before the bystand- | 
er’s eyes. 
These ‘‘variations’’ are in the nature) 


of paraphrases. calling forth the orches- | 


tra or soine of its soloists in impression- | 


Let us hasten to state that some of 
the variations were very interesting, 
although the theme in itself was not. 
| ‘There were piano solos, harp, horn, 
elarinet, English horn, viola, oboe, 
violin solos and enough xylophone to 
call the part at least ‘“‘obbligato.” 

The mystery of the initials attached 
was tantalizing. Why a wood-wind 
quartette transformation should be 
labelled “B. S. O.” (Boston Symphony 
Orchestra) is, to the present writer, a 


The simplicity of scoring in the istic portraits of the composer’s friends, 
for on the program each is followed by | 
is 


| 
‘Scherzo and the unaffected character PLAYED FIRST TIME inftiain. . It not hard to guess the 


lof bot iy : q : 

Baan: b dBc and third move~ 4 probable identity of I. J. P. This vas« 
: S Oot this symphony might be a . _ riation, No. 9, ‘‘Polska,”’ for strings 
lesson to the moderns who make even Has Original Ideas With | atone. was one, of four of the 19 omit 
a Sinfonietta (vide Korngold) an hour f a tflfink bab OH o horn 6010 eRe 
long and with heaviest possible or- Varied Treatment. chestrea: One evidently was dedicated 


chestra. But Brahms is, after all, to Ireland, In Mr Paderewski's ‘‘polska’’ 
mightiest in his first movements and 2 tribute to Poland, Wee: 0s. ae ame 


his finales, for both of these allow full 1 x 1 Tr cer movement, by reason of its | 
display of intellectuality, and it is in Known and Unknown Men Subjects svanwic  Characterieatiant is that in 


ar this quality that Brahms rivals the | : memory of Gustav Mahler. An fllumi- 
ppuasie In itself. But the string varia- greatest giants of composition, even of Characterization. nating portrait’ Of ths sity ee ae 


‘ked “Wr Ip? ; PTR BES Le e | force of the man, always aspiring, al- 
oe. ] r. Kr. is easily guess- allowing that the melodic Scherzo (not ‘ways achieving, nervous and impatient 
|, ce at, and the oboe soio marked “G. |at all playful), is a gem in itself in expression, breaking itself at last in 
LL.” was excellently played by “G. L.”| In this symphony as i oth an his “Impressions From an Artists |/a herculéan chimes 90 | S00 eee 
himself. the first Ps i ae Life’ for orchestra and piano, played at||Those who knew Mahler intimately 
_ When the work is condensed to le | Say eG. at: SWC HA wep the Symphony concert esterda  after- |7 found other more human and less titian | 
Sage tel pega he Bch idensed to less;the greatest and most impressive, niacin fair iss een rake 5 M qualities in him, but these variations are 

é 9 Its pl esent length it may | Yet one cannot deny that the restful- Se tt. eee Rene See es Te Oee 
ave a chance of life, but never in its; ness of the two interior movements 


impressionistic sketches, and here are 
Schelling has written music in which he]; the salient characteristics as the world 
ea prolix form, The Habanera forms exquisite contrast and gives 
an € march variations are very needed repose to the auditor. 


has said he heard the virtuosi and the || Knew them, ; 
hellit lays in iv 
. ensemble of the Boston Symphony Or- Mr Schelling. Clap eye Dt soit Sas 
? “0 1\gay deed lane i The end of the Finale, with its soft 
- sehelling’s work at the piano thirds and sixths” on violins and 


score, an ingenious and imaginative 
chestra. 'sense of rhythm, a harmonic apprecia- 
) [t is music to tempt and to reveal the . ficuration appropriate and inten. 
was very artistic and the first varia- violas, and its whispered close, is an tive c ‘abov i 
tion, entitled “Sparks,” was scintillat- odd touch and unfits the symphony 


fF tion which gives accompanying chords_ 
an Tite é ‘ | 
virtuosity of the organization, of the! | tive color, and above alla gift of beauti- 
ing enough to deserve its name. to take the final place on the pro- 


Justly celebrated leaders of their vod ful, moving melody. Recall the air 
a Ous choirs and of the entire body of in-| Which pape ps gong to my pend Ay 
1e€ compos 1 twite. rac 1 ' ; 1. ; summate art, but is well graced in itse 
Spa none was twice recalled at gramme. It should always be placed, strumentalists, for it is kaleidoscopic), ¢; that given to Mr Ferier. Mr: Witek 
~ nls work. as it was yesterday, first upon the and incessant in variety. | and Mr Sand also were femembered, al- 
ah if ae had the prepon- list. There are vital and glowing ideas; the | See wished te cntel oe R ye > evi- 
: ce in er 4 y-2 ” ‘ : >: 242 - ’ ict . t ¢ ; o sort . * ent ~ r atter, 

sth, the advantage in Rimski-Korsakoff’s Caprice on Pheasant scaled eanednie iy p-ranlleae ss ij The planoforte cadenza, unless the in- 

Brahms. It is always a keen deli aS aci ' | mi Z 
7 :; lwe n delight dance. It requires skill to wri as the tenacious development of a; | missing. Did Mr Schelling write one, 

‘ , * > ‘ ite a . ° . | | ; . 
to hear Dr. Muck’s interpretation of score so that the whole great mode rhythmical figure, but there is arresane % ries Sie get. re lccclawad Wak Tk ae 
the four symphonies of this ‘cheat rs ; rm | and inspiriting music for its own sake; || this the first performance when he him- 
| ; us great orchestra shall sound like a mighty there is graphic characterization, in| Self was the pianist? Tine part may not) 
and their performance by our — | les -|Q lacks opportunity for displa Indeed 
great the syncopations and strong aecents ess the more stimulating were the per p y 
+ shia eM convince the of the true Spanish music Ay A in the umneiye Eteerekt no tiat el Sa ge Bl ae the tugie, Ge havilabewkene Thane a 
aatit 1a the Old classical form WOPrkK, and obbligato passages for vio- _traying the tramp of marching men and t chiefly decorative. Mr Schelling showed 
as something to say. Bruckner lin, clarinette and harp make’ good , 

the clear signs of true inspiration. rhapsodical or improvisational flight in | 
Mr Schelling is known as an eminent||the midst of a number in which he} 


!. pianist in his own name, as a pupil of j'nad asked a friend or acquaintance to}- 
sit for a portrait to the orchestra. 


breadth still remained with Johannes Spanish Airs” js a glorification of the are personal mannerisms of idiom such | troductory measures be such, was found 
master. The contents of these work ‘uitar : : : it || 
forks guitar, or bandurria, at times. All some instances apparent to all, doubt- ( appeal to the casual virtuoso, for alt 
mika the pall and terror of carnage there are|| his sincerity by refraining from a 
nd Tschaikowsky accentuate this Solo contrasts, Such a work is bound 


nen in other directions. to be popular, since it is as compre- 
ne present writer well remembers ensible as a comic opera. The Fan- 


the ; | Paderewski, as a member of the musical | 
* Success of this symphony when it “4ngo rhythm is. as catchy as if it 


colony near Lausanne, Switzerland. He. t may be thought by some the work 


I 
aad needlessly boisterous moments, 





seuments are thex 

marking ) AB ar 
the score abounds in rather than knows 
the lack of variety. The littié oppor- 
tunity of the pianist whetted a desire 
to hear him in a concerto. Dr Muck 
conducted and tne men played with 
inspirational zeal. | 


; Brahms’ second symphony received a/ 
dramatic and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ca-| 


price on Spanish themes a highly. color- 

ful performance. The orchestra will be 

absent on its Southern tour next week. 
yay % 
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New York Hears Mr. Schellint’s Variations 


and Applauds Them—“Prince Igor” fot 


Boston—Troubles Over Strauss’s New 
Symphony—Items as They Pass 


T the concert of the Boston Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall, last evening, New 
York heard for the first time Mr. 

Schelling’s new Variations, Played las: 
week in this town. Here in Boston none 
Was omitted; in New York one, two or 
three fell by the way. ‘The Sun Says that 
one was elided; the Evening Post missed 
the variation for English horn and harp 
‘and the variation for clarinet and piano- 
forte; the Times failed to. hear three—all 
of which demonstrates that a set of varia- 
tions is difficult for the expert to follow 
by the ear alone even When they are ug 
clearly individualized as are Mr. Schel- 
ling’s. The lay hearer, who is prone to 
lose his way in such pieces, may take com- 
fort accordingly. In New York, as in Bos- 
ton, the composer himself took the piano 
part; the whole performance was brilliant: 
and the audience fairly hearty in applause. 

Necessarily, with so long and diverse a 
piece, the hewspapers” are 


descriptive 
rather than critica]. “cr comment the Sun 
observes: 


Most of the variations are mor 
Ordinarily good—some are become 
some are pregnant with suggestion. 
The oboe solo was delightful. The Si. 
ciliano and the Habafiera had the true 
character. But Mr. Schelling, as a de- 
lineative composer, reached his high- 
est level in the variation entitled ‘“Au- 
gust, 1914."" There were grim realism 
and a fine musical insight in his em- 
ployment of the martial rhythm and 
the screaming of harsh trumpet tones 
the dull beat of drums and the mutter 
of war threats throughout the orches- 
tra. It was a good piece of writing 
So too was his transformation of his 
theme into a Lutheran choral, which 
he annotcted ‘‘Wartburg, 1915.» 

The composition will add to Mr. Schel]- 
mooi repute Ragnar Will cause music lov- 
ers tO expect something o . . 
bition from his pen. + OF SRREST, mm 


In turn the Times remarks: 


The variations are of unequa 
cal value. There is an axpronstee nent 
solo in one of the most charming of 
| them; the Polish movement.to which 
i, nf ae ents initials are affixed 
ari Oo WwW . 
- Siciliano, 2 ye BS 
~*~ ous sort. 
ingenious u 


rhythmic figure. Ags a rule 


with astute effects of orchestral tone, 


as the harmonics upon the violins. The 
one upon which the composer seems to 
have expended the mostserious thought 
is that suggestive of the war, with its 
drums and discordant trumpets, its sin- 
ister ostinato figure in the bass, its 
proclamation of the Gregorian ‘‘Dies 
Ire,” its stern climax—a movement 
of truly dramatic power and impres- 
siveness. 

In some there is extravagance that 
is amusing, aS in the Habafiera, the 
Afghan dance, if it is an Afghan dance. 
The Lutheran choral, which closes the 
series, is impressively wrought. Most 
listeners. will have lost hold of the 
theme before many of the variations 
have passed by; for Mr. Schelling has 
used it with the complete indifference 
of the modern composer, as merely a 
convenient peg. His imagination has 
indeed run riot, his facility and ingenu- 
ity in orchestral device have kept it 
company, and the variations, rather 
too many for a single series. leave, as 
they doubtless were intended to leave 
a kaleidoscopic impression, in which 
there is diversely pleasurable stimu].- 
tion. 
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as the harmonics upon the violins, The 
one upon which the composer seems to 
have expended the mostserious thought 
is that suggestive of the war, with its 
drums and discordant trumpets, its sin- 
ister ostinato figure in the bass, its 
proclamation of the Gregorian ‘‘Dies 
Ire,’ its stern climax—a movement 
of truly dramatic power and impres- 
siveness. 

In some there is extravagance that 
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inspirational zeal. 
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price on Spanish themes a highly. color- 
ful performance. The orchestra will be 
absent on its Southern tour next week. 
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Boston—Troubles Over Strauss’s New 
_Symphony—Items as They Pass 


T the concert of the Boston Orchestra 
A in Carnegie Hall, last evening, New 
York heard for the first time Mr. 
Schelling’s new Variations, 
week in this town. Here in 
was omitted; 


last 
none 


played 
Boston 


ith astute effects of orchestral tone, 
ai the harmonics upon the violins. The 
one upon which the composer seems to 
have expended the mostserious thought 
is that suggestive of the war, with its 
drums and discordant trumpets, its sin- 
ister ostinato figure in the bass, its 
proclamation of the Gregorian ‘‘Dies 
Ire,” its stern climax—a movement 
of truly dramatic power and impres- 
siveness. 

In some there is extravagance that 
is amusing, aS in the Habafiera, the 
Afghan dance, if it is an Afghan dance. 
The Lutheran choral, which closes the 
series, is impressively wrought. Most 
listeners. will have lost hold of the 
theme before many of the variations 
have passed by; for Mr. Schelling has 
used it with the complete indifference 
of the modern composer, as merely a 
convenient peg. His imagination has 
indeed run riot, his facility and ingenu- 
ity in orchestral device have kept it 
company, and the variations, rather 
too many for a single series. leave, as 
they doubtless were intended to leave, 
a kaleidoscopic impression, in which 
there is diversely pleasurable stimula- 
tion. 
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— ano for full orchestra. 
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Theme of “Artist's Life,’ orchestral piece 
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SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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KLEVENTH PROGRAMS: 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 14, AT> 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, AT 8 P.M. 
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Owing to the illness of Dr. MUCK, Mr. ERNST SCHMIDT will conduct these 
Concerts 


KELLEY, SYMPHONY No. 2, “New England,’ in B flat 
minor, Op. 33 
I. Lento: Allegro appassionato 
Il. Allegretto pastorale 


III. Lento 
1V. Allegro con fuoco 
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HANDEL, SCENA, ‘‘Sweet bird that shun’st the noise of folly,’’ 
from “‘I,’Allegro, il Penseroso, ed il Moderato’’ 


(Flute Obbligato, Mr. ANDRE MAQUARRE) 


GLUCK, BALLET SUITE, No. 2 (put together by Gevaert) 


Ill. Tamborin from ‘“‘Iphigénie en Aulide.”’ 
iV. Gavotte from ‘‘Armide,”’ 
V. Chaconne from ‘‘Iphigénie en Aulide”’ and ‘“Orphée.”’ 


MOZART, a) CAVATINA, ‘‘Porgi Amor,’’ Act II., Scene 1 
of ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro’”’ 
b) CANZONA, “‘Voi, che sapete,’’ Act II., Scene 3 
of ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro”’ 
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CHERUBINI, OVERTURE, to “‘Anacreon”’ 


Soloist: 


MADAME MELBA 
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MELANCHOLY AFTERNOON 
DR. MUCK AWAY 


ITH 


Once More, Revelation of How Much the 
Interest of Music and Performance De- 
pends on the Conductor—Mr. Kelley’s 
New Symphony Obscured and Hampered 
—The Contrasts of Mme. Melba’s Sing- 


ing 


ISILLUSION and enlightenment 
came timely yesterday afternoon 
to those that like to believe the 
Symphony Concerts are so “‘insti- 

tutional’”’ that they would go on of them- 
Selves, whoever might be leading the or- 
chestra. For the whole week an affection 
of the throat with the consequent fever had 
kept Dr. (Muck from work and the assist- 
ant conductor, Mr. Schmidt, had prepared 
the programme in his stead—Mr. Kelley’s 
new symphony and the other pieces ex- 
cept Mme. Melba’s three airs. In actual 
performance, he disclosed more elasticity 
of pace and rhythm, more regard for color 
and contrast and more heed of quality of 
tone than he has hitherto revealed when 
Dr. Muck has been disabled; but, outside 
Cherubini’s overture to “‘Anacreon,” the 


Purely orchestral music of the day sounded 


dull, lifeless and neutral-colored in com- 
Parison with the vivid and animating voice 
that it was easy to believe the absent 
chief would have given it. Moreover, un- 
der Mr. Schmidt’s leading, the orchestra 
seemed no more than a faithful and prac- 
tised instrument, fulfilling its function as 
mechanically as a Singing disc. 

As the conventional Phrases go, Mr. 
Schmidt is a “well-equipped” and ‘‘well- 
schooled’”’ conductor, but in the Symphony 
concerts he has never yet, outside that same 
Overture to ‘“‘Anacreon,”’ risen an inch 
above routine. In Spite of his imposing 
figure, he lacks any sort of Personality to 
impress his forces and his hearers; he 
| Wants flexibility and finesse of mind, tem- 
berament and hand; in a word, he conducts 
with very little insight, imagination or en- 
kindled and transmitting feeling. He reads 
off the score faithfully according to what 
it bears Plainly on the surface; he keeps his 
band to its work. 

A hundred “well-equipped” and ‘“‘well- 
schooled’ conductors from Petrograd to 
Paris and from London to San Francisco 
can conduct in similar fashion. But what 
would the “institutional” Symphony Or- 
Chestra and the usually engrossing and 
stimulating Symphony Concerts become 
under such as they? Both are for the few 
conductors of the largest and the finest 
powers, the richest in mind and tempera- 
ment, the most forceful of personality, the 
most exacting in work—for Dr. Muck and 


the few conductors who stand with him in | 


applied them. 


- 
“ a 


ik Of fheir pr oTaipi ‘Mi’ Tour 
las lifted and held the Symphony 


* to their present standards: he 
has transformed them in his own image; 
without him or the equivalent of him, they 
become as they did yesterday, relatively 
nil. 


In a sense with the three dances from 
Gluck’s operas, that were intermezzo be- 
tween Mme. Melba’s numbers, and with the 
overture to ‘“‘Anacreon’’ that ended the 
concert and that went more animatedly and 
eloquently than all the rest, it mattered lit- 
tle whether Dr. Muck or Mr. Schmidt was 
conducting. All four are repertory pieces, 
heard often ‘fat these concerts” and likely 
to be heard many times more. But with 
Mr. Kelley’s “New England Symphony,’’ 
played for the first time in Boston and indeed 
in the East, the quality of the conductor 
mattered much, since the music needs all 
the illumination, enforcement and vitality 
that re-creating and enhancing performance 
may give it. When it became apparent that 
Dr. Muck could neither rehearse the piece 
nor conduct in it, Mr. Kelley was asked 
whether he wished Mr. Schmidt to proceed 
with it or to have it laid over to next 
winter, since there was no available place 
for it in the scheme of the remaining con- 
certs of the current season. As most com 
posers, being human and loving their tone- 
children, would, he preferred immediate 
performance—unwisely and unhappily, as 
the outcome proved. 

The fate of all new music in first per- 
formance depends primarily upon the 
ability of the conductor to release the un- 
derlying melodic voice and to set forth 
the melodic design of the piece, since 
therein lies much of its whole being and 
significance and of whatever beauty and 
power the composer’s resource and imagi- 
nation may summon. Now it was clear 
yesterday that Mr. Schmidt in mind and 
feeling had penetrated hardly an inch 
below the surface of the symphony as it 
stood on the engraved page. What Dr. 
Muck, with his facilities newly and alertly 
awakened to all things American by his 
journeys up and down the whole country 
last year, would almost surely have 
divined of the spirit, the suggestion, the 
whole imagery and eloquence of Mr. 
Kelley’s music, Mr. Schmidt never. sgs0 
much as guessed. On that score the 
“New England Symphony” was voiceless. 
Worse still, by all the promptings of the 
engraved page to the understanding mind, 
his chosen pace, in each movement, ex- 
cept the scherzo of bird-song, clouded the 
substance and the implication of the music 
and sorely hampered its progress. 

It is an old story that Montemezzi’s opera, 
‘““L/Amore dei Tre Re’’ seemed but a poor 
thing when he who led in it at the first 
performance on any stage in Milan, mis- 
took nearly all the tempi and that it 
emerged in New York in ttrue voice and 
glory only when Mr. Toscanini had pene- 
tratingly and imaginatively discerned and 
In somewhat similar case | 
stood Mr. Kelley’s symphony yesterday. It 
seemed a poor thing, dry, dun, labored and 
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sible elasticity, all possible application and H. T. P. : parting 
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shadings of color, and all possible play of — reser ory fancy again by dreams of fairy tales. 
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Three Kings’ by the miscarriage of Milan. A A fax. it 
Perhaps, and in fair due to Mr. Kelley and er 
his symphony, Dr. Muck may return to it Work by Kelley Based on Puri- 


‘at some future day. 


Nor did Mme. Melba’s singing add too tan Sense of Duty Given Here | | 
much to the dubious pleasures of the after- . ° 
noon. Once and for all, the day has passed for First Time—Music Might | 
wherein she may prudently undertake such s 
ornate and exacting music, lying almost Have Been More Sportive at | 
invariably within the uppermost range of | 
her voice as the air of the fluting bird from 
Hindel’s setting of Milton’s ‘Il Penseroso” | ag pe n 
that was her first number. It has been | Stocks—Dr. Muck Wi. eep the virtues of Prescry-ed Fish, 
one of her favorite pieces since she came Preserv-ed Fish, 
first to the concert stage; she has sung | a | true, ¥ 
it more than once at the Symphony Con- , oi New England what ‘her gons! . | 
certs in the full vocal glories of her golden By PHILIP HALE. . Avid sucha they swerve from loyalty and 
noon as the singer whose voice Was the The lith concert of the Boston »yiie- | right, yaity an ()NY PLEASES 
loveliest and whose vocal artistry was the phony Orchestra took place yesterday 7 Hen ae Whole land were lost indeed in wx, . 
easiest, surest and finest of her illustrious | —.. in Symphony Hall. Mr. Ernst : : 

generation. Many yesterday recalled her aaa oirhy ithe 4 . Dr, Muck has | Mga much of this symphony sounds | 
singing of the piece in those radiant nine- Schmidt conducted, fol ty eck ips | ie ai were ‘made in Germany.” 
ties and let the echoes of memory replace not yet recovered from an attack © | sh 1¢ possible exception of the 
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| My native land, thy Puritanic stocle The concert will be repeated tonight, 
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shal 20und in Plymouth {The program of the concerts next week 
Times Without Fear of the | bie at ce EY Rage Bid ar will be aS follows: Berlioz overture. 
th) : n one grand wish }«“Roh Roy’; Liszt, symphonic poeri | 

“What One Hears on the Mountain” 
the Deacon stern and} (first time at these concerts); Schu- 
mann, Symphony in B flat. | 
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Loh cee keke when Mme. Melba | these: Kelley's Symphony N trees most pleasantly,’”’ there is little SUGGESTIONS HOW IT | 


’ > Gluck- 

England” (first time in Boston); ¢ that reveals the individuality 
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—she summoned many a distinction of | these airs: Handel's Sweet -expression of longing for the beauti- 
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of a lustrous timbre, a velvety texture page Mr. reatment throughout is no doubt schol- Number and Others 


” usic of his “Aladdin” A ; 
and.a haunting sweetness, the memoty aa ene ag. "The Flight of the arly, but seldom striking, impressive. 
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lavisi>d upon her time. They are the | hich he often spoke. We also remem- Roemer e The Scherzo contains the re- Programme, 

tones that Mozart may well have heard | Miser some songs of genuine fancy. Mr. ates tae pages. liere is a pretty melo- 
in the inmost chambers of his imagina- | Kelley is well known a8 @ MuUSsICIAT! of f§ c idea and there is freshness, there is Handel: ‘Sweet Bird,’’ with flute obbligato. 
tion when he set the melancholy musings the soundest training, of solid acquire~ no 33S orn ya fh in the invention. The sym-| Gluck: ‘Three dances arr. by Gevaert. i | 
of his Countess or the wistful amorous fbx perry: 2 man of original thought and § phony suffers from a lack of variety in Mozart: Arias from ‘‘Marriage of Figaro. | 
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Kelley: New England Symphony. 


orches , ~.., Cherubini: Overture, ‘“‘Anac Pa 

longing of his Page to some of the love-| views, sid Nip ag color. ‘Perhaps the composer Soloist, Madame Melha, 

liest of his music. So he might have fan- His symphony, written for the Lite ms | baioencagaregr Pir wipes the prev ailing monot- i 

cied his melodies running their suave and field County (Conn.) Choral I ¢ aoe at hy I ow Mpeiaed life. But be 

shimmering course in the radiance of | first performed at Norfolk- in -: a mm lit eh le gg eo fis d be enough. Naturally, to the public, the entree 
sound; so he might have wished his lit- | 1913, A New englander by poesgye be mm \iposer had yan pig yh a& com- of Mme. Melba was the great attrac- 
Senece oF Ornament to wove eons | hmecmsetel eg chat: he “should ~) of duty; that he feared if hia Muse” Of the concert, the magnet which 
‘them; so he would have each phrase like | has said, and he fe or this sym- [ea Were even innocently sportive, she caused a long line of applicants for 
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‘¢he whole with its glamor. For when ;|/0f the Mayflower, which was atten? 





Wersrs tiie doors opened; but to him seated on the custard pie. 
the musician, who has America’s mu-. Finale. A melody in the spirited 
sical advance at heart,-the first per- rhythm of “Oh the Roast Beef of Old 
formance of Edgar Stillman Kelley’s England,” suggests “Oh the Cod-fish 
“New England Symphony” meant of New England,” the national hymn 
very much re—great as the famous of Massachusetts. At the close a 
soprano was. gradual change of ‘Yankee Doodle” 
Before we heard the new symphony, into “The Wearing of the Green’ in- 
we imagined that such a work could dicates the gradual change which has 
be worked out on about the following COMe over the population of New) 
lines:—Introduction: A quartette of Mnsiand. | : 
oboes pictures the Pilgrims nasally | But this scenario was not followed. 
engaged in singing psalms. ‘Ten Instead we found a most earnest and - 


Thousand Times Ten Thousand” dignified work, the creation of a 
might be used here, but for small learned musician who has a melodic | 
instinct which preserves him from ex- 


orchestras it could be reduced to 100 -perimenting with the absurd ugliness 
times 100. The Introduction might 
lead imto the first movement, called 
“Spring.”’ 

Skips from piccolo to contrabass motto of the first movement gives the | 
might portray variations of the ther- key to the exaltation of the entire | 
mometer in a New England spring. work. It is taken from the log of the | 
A passage, “Con Fuoco,” would sug- ‘“Mayflower,’—— | 
gest the relighting of the furnace in ‘“AIJl great and honorable actions are | 
May. A contrapuntal interweaving of |accompanied with great difficulties; ) 
the Chest Protector motive and the |and must be both enterprized and | 
Grippe motive, now follows. The |overcome with answerable courages. oh 
Umbrella. motive is now heard. and Subsequent mottoes continue the | 
after a heavy gust on the wind in- |Voices of the Pilgrims. We wish that | 
struments it is again given in inver- |the lines of the first New England 
sion—inside out. composer, the Bostonian, William Bil- 

A mysterious horn solo pictures the | "8°; could have found their place 
dampened New Englander, seeking to) among these quotations 


ward off a cold , “ “Tet Tyrants shake their iron rod, 
hott! | . Bids draughts rOmi: @ | And Slavery clank her galling chains, 
€ in the closet. The movement; we'll fear them not; we trust in God, 


ends with the Mustard Poultice mo- | New England’s God forever reigns?’ 
tive fortissimo. | But after all the spirit of this is 
Andante. Sunday Morning. Thelin the work. And, in spite of these 
Brown Bread motive is intertwined |mottoes Myr. Kelley does not give 
with the Bean motive, followed. by a |“‘programme- music,’’ except in the 
transition into the Church scene!second movement. It is the charac- 
which ends with a Slumber song after {ter of the sturdy New Englander, 
the preacher has reached “Tenthly, not his specific deeds, that is por- 
my Dear Brethren,” skilfully shown |tray ed. There is a firmness, a de- 
by double counterpoint at the tenth. ‘cision, a directness that suits per- 
scherzo. A Sunday School picnic. ifectly to its subject. And Mr. Ikelley 
Joyous feelings on coming into the|has not left musical form either. 
country. <A restless figure portrays Beethoven pictured a hero without 
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of the ultra-modern school. There is! 


the superintendent trying to make |leaving the classical form, and the: 


everybody happy. <A. string mo- Present composer can picture the New 
tive pictures him putting up the | Englander in the same sonata-alle- 
swings. A bacchanalian theme on |8"° limits, and does it, The only 
piccolo shows him unpacking the |f@ut we found with the first move- 
Birch Beer from the baskets, /ment was that it gave a series of 
Taps of kettle-drums show him driv- striking episodes rather than @ sus: 
ing tent-pegs to hold down the table- t@imed unity. Jt was somewhat as- 
cloths, a vigorous sforzando chord. of cetic at times, but that was in keep- 


the ninth, on four bassoons and two ing with the subject. 

H-flat clarinets, show that he has hit The second movement pictures the 
his thumb with the hammer, The beauty of the woods, and the carol- 
trombones give a sharp “Tut tut!’’, ling of birds, There are good tangi- 
while an inversion of the Superinten- ble melodies here, interwoven with 
dent figure shows him tripped up by various bird-notes which Mr. Kelley 
his own tent pegs. A weird and deso- gathered for himself in New Eng- 


late phase on muted horns pictures) /4#24- This bit of realism may be 
Mia condoned, just as one may excuse the 


an enthusiasm in the work which: 
ought to arouse any audience. The | 
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“peat Indian thémes’’ which several spe pas not i 12 : 
American composers are disguisin& | which she has been aaiivaiicd. 
‘| with every device of civilized music. ~ Little space is left to dwell upon — 
‘The flute had plenty of work in thiS | Gjyck’s dances, or Cherubini’s glori- 
New England “‘Waldeswehen,” and} ous “Anacreon” overture. They are 
deserves especial mention for all its, not new, but they were very enjoya- 


any -music in the concert of yester-\| nie, It was a peculiarity of this con- 

a : 

‘ cert that from beginning to end it was 
In the third movement Mr. Kelley real music. For almost two hours 


employs @ eo nee ee the auditor could forget that musical 
as his core. He uses Timothy Swans) anarchists existed or that great 


good old ee" ” and B. ilper a length, great ugliness, and a tremen- 

tons of it. A Richard erat colon dously, great orchestra ‘were neces 

ing here (it seemed rather monochro- sary for wea wa ig sag yest thas ee 
ee ; served attention in the modern con- 

matic), but the variations are in- oe SNe 

genious and effective. Mr. Kelley | CCREOOM. of Dr. Muck brought 


‘ ks of “‘China’”’ as eing even / re ; 
tate eae Soehe ay Pesan 3 chore | Me. Ernst Schmidt again to the con- 
if os ductor’s stand. We have already 


ales, put-we. doubt if-so much diss | spoken of this conductor in terms ff 
junct movement would be found in praise. He is possibly the best as- 


the best of them. Fortunately Mr. § sistant conductor that we have had in 
Ixelley does not allow the Variation- these concerts. His readings were in- 
demon to run away with him, and |telligent, his beat sure, and there was 
the movement is of reasonable length. .|an elasticity which showed that he 

The finale brings in several remi- was not merely a substitute but a 
niscences of the preceding movements, | good conductor in his. own right, | 
the prominent points of each being | Nevertheless we wished that Mr. Kel- | 
passed in review, with new treatment “jley’s remarkable symphony could 
or with rhythmic changes. There is |have had the leadership of our own 
a very long pedal-point upon the ket- | Dr. Muck, whom we believe to be un- 
tle-drum, the longest we have ever _} rivalled. 
heard, but it obtains some variety by 


sradually changing into rhythm, | (f Lh 
There is a triumphant ending, a no- 


ble climax. This Finale seems to us 


the best movement of the entire work. 

The symphony was much applauded, | 

the conductor (Mr. Schmidt) recalled,, 

and the orchestra forced to rise. M jer 5 [Me 
3ut, by the way, one of the most Ar} 

famous of sopranos appeared in this me S Melba Sings 148 

concert, and we have kept her wait- 

ing all this time. Let it not be laid From Mozart. 

against the Boston public that they 

preferred a living prima donna to a ‘ 

dead Pilgrim. ‘Tho gelf-same thing | Mf Schmidt, in Dr Muck’s lilness, 


would have happened in London, | 

Paris or Berlin. Mme. Melba’s most 

florid number avas Handel’s “Sweet Conducts Concert, 
Bird.” and as this fowl was not a.) 


double-headed cagle, and wits charm- ! Edgar Stillman Kelley, although born 
ingly accompanied with a flute ob-" jn Wisconsin, is of New England heri- 
bligato by M. Maquarre, it was some- tage. Gov Bradford, who he has found 


thing to enjoy greatly. The vocalist’S to be the author of the log book of the 
|| floriture were admirable although she Mayflower, was his ancestor. This log 


showed some caution at times in the 
. book contained ‘“‘mottoes.” They, and 


matter of high notes, and the final, 
ow No = 
cadence has had a more brilliant end- an inherited New England subcon 
: sciousness, prompted Mr Kelley to 


ing. But the audience was very en- 
| thusiastic and the singer was recalled write the symphony played yesterday 
three times. afternoon for the first time in Boston. 
We prefer “Voi che Sapete” in a The composer has endeayored to crys- 
lower key, as Mozart wrote it. It is talize the spirit of the sturdy folk wlio 
|. a true alto or mezzo-soprano song, .for a civic and religious principle built 
and loses somewhat when a soprano the foundations of 4. Nation on these 
attempts it, but in this and in “Por-. shores. 2 
zi Amor’ Mme. Melba showed that Mr Kelley, who has written in an in- 
forming and personally interesting 
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Fine Voice 
The chief theme is of stern and purpose- 


BY OLIN DOWNES 
ful character. A contrasting one is not 


moment that of operetta. | 
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eon ellen teh eas tena ernst Schmidt, assistant conductor of 
Sage and fa wes i 1 afternoon in 
New England colonial climate evidently | ganization yesterday 

the vigorous Wiuter is clearly expressed! soloist. Edgar Stillmann-Kelley’s “New 
not to obscure their origin and chara?- the first time in Boston. | 
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Features of the Work 

The symphony is not founded upo 
negro folksong or cowboy ditty, It 
harks back to -previous generations, but 
it is music for the young people of to- 
day, nevertheless, and it is the’ music 
of a man who, regardless of the ca- 
prices of fortune and favor, has written 
that which he felt it incumbent upon 
him to write. The entire character of 
the symphony bears Witness to this. 
The introduction, the stern opening 
theme, the austere harmonies, the eolor- 
ing which 1s severe throughout, with 
the exception of the second movement, 
where there are some delightful effects 


—all these things are admirably adapt- 
ed to and expressive 


_——— Se ee ee ee. ee ee eee ee re eee 


The use of the funeral hymn ts typt- 


_Cal, whether or not we agree with Mr. 
Kelley’s very high estimation of this 
hymn. He compares it for artistic 
value to the typical German choral. To. 
us this theme is so peculiarly in place 
because of its Whine, its snivel. We 
are not sO young as to have forgotten. 
these hymns and the mor 
home on damp Sundays. In the firs 
movement the themes are in admirable 
contrast. Then there is the re-entrance | 
of the second theme in the second 
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many preceding themes in a dramatic 


Deserves Repetition 
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can composers which deserve repeated | 
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Which founded America and made it 
| 


of the purpose of |- 
the work. re 


als they drove!) . 
Square’ 


new Back Bay postoffice, which is to 
be in Huntington avenue 
Inony Hall. 

movement, and the restatements o f 


a 


} 
3 

manner at the last. 
A. 


hearings at Symphony concerts. Its, ciation, 
spirit igs lofty, a> noble egho of that the street 


that body of the action of th 
| Sreat. The symphony was well re- tion and asking for a hearij 


qd “Tphigenia in Alls,” as Gaveart 
as arranged them in the second of two 


| orchestral suftes, and: Chérubini’s over- 


ture to “Anacreon.”’ 


NAME SQUARE © 
_ “SYMPHONY” 


New Designation Asked 
for Avenue Crossing 


The Huntington Avenue Improvement 
Association yesterday voted to petition 
the street commissioners to designate 
the square formed by the intersection 


of Huntington and Massachusetts 
avenues with the name 


| “Symphony 
Square,’’ 


The association says it asked the 
doption of the name “Symphony 
in honor of the coming of the 


opposite Sym- 


Petitions are being circulated for the 
ignatures of those favorable to the 
doption of this name for the square. 
committee was yesterday appointed 


| by the association to wait on Major 
This symphony deserves to be heard; Henry L. Hig 


again, Its workmanship places it| ested in Symphony Hall to seek their 
|| among the few compositions by Ameri-} support. : 


ginson and others inter- 


M. H. Gulesian, president of the asso- 
last night sent a petition to 
commissioners informing 

e€ associa- 


ng on the 
| ceived, and a less modest man than- suggestion. 


| the composer, who was present, would 
I have beén more in evidence, as the ap- 


| Plause continued until Mr. Schmidt bade . J + t 


| his orchestra rise to its feet in ac- 
| knowledgment. The performance was 
sympathetic and Mr. Schmidt conduct- 
ed with insight and authority. 

Mme. Melba sang Handel’s ‘‘Sweet. 
| Bird” and two airs of Mozart, ‘“‘Porgi 
|d’amor” from the ‘‘Marriage of Figaro,” 
and "Vol che sapete’”’ from ‘Don Gio. 


ld : auet 
vanni.” She sang Mozart’s music with Money as TOT Pro-Werman Papers 


the utmost beauty of tone, and taste 
and musicianship in delivery. The purity 


Globe asec 


and beauty of this voice are heard un-} SAN FRANCISCO, Jan 10—F rederick 


der excellent conditions in the musie 0° | 
Mozart. Handel’s air is in certain re- | 
spects more taxing, at least in a tech- 


Greisheimer was found guilty’ in the 
Superior Court today of having obtained 


Dr‘’Karl Muck, director of 
fellate nme and ite delivery was less ae iene Symphony Orchestra, under 
felicitous, but all in all, this was one of % ty cai stamtign ty 26 
the most notable appearances which | false pretenses. He w 


Mme. Melba has given of late years. 


months in San Quentin Penitentiary. 


" — 
The other orchestral pieces of the Greisheimer is said to have as es 
afternoon were three of the charming | Muck the money was to be : 


dances from Gluck’s operas, ‘‘Armide’’ 


financing a pro-German newspaper. 





y : m * at tha né 
conv ei : There is no evi- 
dent attempt to disp. learning, to ex- 
ploit ideas of invention, development or 
orchestral treatment for their own 
gpake. There is a direct frankness of 
expression, even when the mood of mu- 
sic end motto may not seem identical, 
as in the last act where devoted and 
spirited resolution would speak through 
music of a lighter cast, even for the | 
moment that of operetta. 

The first movement is inspired by the 
quotation: “All great and honorable ac- 
tions are accompanied with great diffi- 

and must be enterprised and 

e with answerable courages.”’ 
The chief theme is of stern and purpose-~ 
ful character. A contrasting one is not 
incongruous in its gentler asperation, yet 
is not sensuous. The second movement 
is an ingeniously woven fab 
themes given the composer by 
leacues,” the New England birds. 
“Warm and fair weather, the birds sang 
in the woods most pleasantly.” The 
New England colonial climate evidently 
then possessed that boon now lost—a 
Spring. The welcome relaxation from 
the vigorous Winter is clearly expressed | 
in this pastoral, ingratiating movement. | 

The bird themes are made to flower, but | 
not to obscure their origin and chara*-. 

} 


.. 

The slow movement, “Great lamenta- | 
tion and heaviness,” is based upon a | 
typical hymn_tune of Old New England | 
psalmody, “Why do we mourn depart- | 
ing friends?” lachrymose and doleful, | 
the type of tune which even now may be 
heard sung in nasal and tremulous woe 
in an occasional New England village 
chureh. The motto of the last movement 
urges that lament for the dead find fit- | 
test expression in brave consecration to 
their work while living. 

Altogether a score of genuine musical . 
value, retaining the composer's tenden- | 
in development, but | 

in its | 


tional life. 
Because of Dr Muck’s illness, 
Schmidt conducted a good performance. 
, Phree movements from Gluck’s charm- 
\jinge ballet, suite No 2, made familiar | 
also through Mme Paviowa’s dances, 
and .Cherubini’s ‘“Anaceron’ overture | 
completed the orchestral program. 
Mme Melba sang two airs from “The | 
Marriage of Figaro,” “Porgi Amor’ and | 
4Joi, che sapete,” in a voice of extraor-, 
dinary freshness, vibrancy and with a) 
purity 
many of her younger sisters. Her re- 
ception after these and the preceding 
aria from Handei—raore grateful in 
sustained than fiorid 
passages—was that of love and respect 
for her in this golden sunset ef her 
career. Many had not forgotten her 
‘noble devotion and sacrifice in aiding 
| the wounded of her Nation. Her very 
' dress and manner bespoke an hour of 
graver thuughts than those of display 
or adornment. 


First 


' formed at the music 


of line and style that still defies | 


and embellishing. 


Post Lam A /Ko 


Performance in 
Boston—Melba in 
Fine Voice 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Owing to the illness of Dr. Muck, 
Ernst Schmidt, assistant conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted the concert given by that or-| 
ganization yesterday aiternoon in. 
Symphony Hall. Mme. Melba was. 
soloist. Edgar Stillmann-Kelley’s “New 
England” Symphony was played for 
the first time in Boston. : 


FIRST PLAYED IN 1913 


Mr. Kelley’s symphony was first per-| 
festival given on | 
the estate of Carl Stoeckel at Norfolk, 
Conn., June 3, 1913. Mr. Kelley, though 
born in Wisconsin, is by life-long a48- 
sociation and by ancestry keenly sym- 
pathetic with the locality and the spirit 
of New England. Mr. Kelley believes 
that as yet American expression in 
music must be local, individual, rather 
than synthetic. “a 
The motto of the first movement i8 | 
a quotation from the log book of the : 
Mayflower: “All great and honorable | 
actions are accompanied by great diffi- 
culties; and must be both enterprised 
and overcome with answerable cour- 
ages.” A Cromwellian sentence, fit to} 
inspire any composer of true idealism. 
‘he motto of the second movement, 
“Warm and fair weather; the birds sang 
in the woods most pleasantly,” Here 
bird themes, the free transcription of 
songs actually heard in the woods of 
New England are employed. Movement 
Ill.: “Great lamentation and heavi- 
ness.” The old funeral hymn, ‘‘Why do 
we mourn departed friends,’’ is em- 
ployed, and this hymn is employed 
through the movement as the basis for 
variations, Movement IV.:! “The fit 
way to honor the departed is to be 
true to one another and to work brav6- 
ly for the cause to which living and 
dead have consecrated themselves.’ in 
this movement there are quotations 
from themes heard in the earlier m¢éve- 
ments, and the whole comes to a Con- 
clusion with the theme of the hymn, 
with new harmonic and orchestral dress, 
in the history of American music Mr, 
Kelley will occupy a very individual 
and honorable position, We must not 
forget that he is of the same genera - 
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‘A SYMPHONY 


SYMPHONY HALL—BHleventh /sfternoon | 


concert of the Boston Symphény orches- 
tra, Ernst Schmidt replacing Karl Muck 
as conductor, Mme. Nellie Melba _ soloist, 
afternoon of Jan. 14. The program: 
Edgar Stillman 


first time in Boston; Handel—Scena, 
“Sweet Bird That Shun’st the Noise 


il Moderato” (flute obbligato, 


together by Gevaert): III. tambourin from 
“Iphigénie en Aulide,” IV. gavotte from 
“Armide,’ V. chaconne from “Iphigénie en 
Aulide” and “Orphée’; Mozart—a, cavatina, 
“Porgi Amor,’ Act II., Scene 1 of “Le 
Nozze di Figaro’; b, canzona, “Voi, che 
sapete,’ Act. II., Scene 3 of ‘‘Le Nozze di 


Figaro’; Cherubini—Overture to ‘“An- 


acreon.”’ 
A glance at Mr. Kelley’s achievements 
in music, both in composition and com- 


mentary, reveals a sound career. Care- 


ful schooling in methods of writing mu- 
sic, experience in the practical applica- 
tion of various sorts of musical theory, 
painstaking research into the life and 
works of a great composer, to say noth- 
ing of the excellent training to be got 
from the urging press of newspaper crit- 
ieism, have all fiitted him to set down 
musical ideas in scholariy and _ logical 
fashion, correct according to the canons 
of the schools. Not that any apology is 
needed for Mr. I<elley’s musical scholar- 
jship. His mastery of his craft is plain, 
jand whatever comes to him to say, he 
}can say, clearly and forcefully. 

A hearing of his second symphony is 
jconvincing of all this ability. Its 
jthoughtful and careful construction is 

best described by the word German, 

which in musical matters has come to 

be synonymous with thoroughness of 

scholarship. One feels that Mr. Kelley 

has said, and said well, all that he can 
‘|}say about his subject. 


Statement and development of theme 


‘come in well-wrought cadences, and gen- 
jerally recapitulation follows in orderly 


|than a symphonic poem. As he conceives 
| the New England spirit, the more rigid 
the form of its musical expression, the 


oe ee ae ie ee + ¥, ’ 
. $0, too, he has kept away from 


Kelley—Symphony No.) 
2, “New England,” .in B-flat minor, op. 38, 


of: 
Folly,” from “L’Allegro, il Penseroso, ed’ 
André 
Maquarre); Gluck—Ballet suite. No. 2 (put, 
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Having found that 


out, the listener naturally slips into an 
examination of what he says, and in so 
doing learns promptly the ‘difference be- 
tween an exercise in symphonic writing 
and asymphony. Admirable as the form 
may be—the externals, if you please— 
what really counts, of course, is the idea 
behind the music; in this case, the esti- 
mate of those ideas cognately expressed 


in New England traits of character and 


in his music. 

Now, judging from this work, Mr. Kel- 
ley’s conception of characterizing New 
England traits is an austerity amount- 
ing almost to barrenness. With the mot- 


'toes by which each movement is desig- 


nated no one will have any disposition 
to quarrel. They are New England, 
written by a first New Englander, Will- 
iam Bradford, and well calculated to 
inspire eloquent expression. 

Over the lento: allegro appassionato 
is inscribed: “All great and honorable 
actions are accompanied with great dif- 
ficulties; and must be both enterprised 
and overcome with answerable courages.” 

It is of course futile to speculate on 
what great actions Mr. Kelley had in 
mind when he wrote this movement. 
One might at least surmise, however, 
that they were not inspired by that glow 
of human affection which would enter- 
prise a great good to fellowmen. 

The allegretto pastorale is described 
by Governor Bradford’s entry, whick 
says: “Warm and fair weather, the birds 
sang in the woods most pleasantly.” 
However, there has evidently not been 
enough warm and fair weather to take 


| the chill off the shady side of the rocks 


in the pasture. If Mr. Kelley had not 
treated so freely the thematic material 
he got from the birds, if he had not put 
their songs through the German mill of 
counterpoint, the result would have been 
happier, for even in New England the 
birds sing joyously. 

“Great lamentation and heaviness” in- 
troduces the lento, and in this movement 
Timothy Swan’s funeral hymn tune, 
“China” is utilized. So imbued with his 
lugubrious notion regarding New Eng- 
land chaacter is the composer, however, 
that this melancholy movement is really 


of the four the most in keeping with its 


designation. 

The key to the allegro con fuoco is 
supposed to be contained in this’ senti- 
ment: “The fit way to honor and lament 


Mr. Kelley says. 
most satisfactorily what he has to give 


| 


ork together bravely for} 
vd 
e 


, 


‘New England traits. 


scientious development o 
themes one seeks fruitlessly for the cour- 
age that dares, inspired by the religious 


faith that brought the first New Eng-) 


landers, that they might make their wor- 
ship of God a part of their daily lives. 
It. was unfortunate that Dr. 


surely would have had a greater appre- 
ciation of the meaning of New England 
than Mr. Schmidt. Too, the first violin 
section was weakened by the absence of 
the concert master. Yet making allow- 
ance for handicaps the fact remains that 
the New England portrayed is not the 
New England that has wrought and 
achieved gloriously and lives with its 
full measure of joy. 

Mme 
recalls because of the pleasure her grati- 
fying voice gave. The fact that her 
selections were so well known did not 


militate against the enjoyment in her 


flawless singing. 


Singer Has Already Earned 
$92,000 for Cause of Britain 
and Allies—Giving Concert at 
Symphony — Hall 
Evening, Assisted by Percy 


Grainger, Pianist. 
Hie pe +6 


By KATHARINE WR GHT 
“Anything to save the empire,” 
Mme. Melba the other day, speaking of | 
conscription, the which has 
lately the furious 


Ingland. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


said | 


problem 
subject of 
The 


dis- 
diva 


been 
cussion in famous 
will sing at 
evening. She will be Mr. 
Percy Grainger, the Australian: pianist 
and composer. 

Mme. Melba is superbly 
Her: passionate pride of country, 


Svmphony 
assisted by 


patriotic. 
her 


and her allies but tH ay as 


Muck, 
eould not conduct this symphony; he] vitality 


Melba had to respond to many 


vw ner 


| condemned to die,” 


Tomorrow | 


Ss quickly filled 
With téars when sho’ @onfessed that the — 
fearful carnage has robbed her ‘of 
nearly every friend. Looking down at 
her green dress, she added, ‘‘And in 


passed by unrecognized. 


Christmas in Canada with the Duke and 


Duchess of Connaught, the singer Was 
decorated by them and made a lady of 
erace of the Order of St. John the Di- 
vine, a coveted honor possessed by few. 
Probably England has not merely to 
thank the singer for a ‘sum of money 
amounting to a small fortune, nor for 
the energy expended in amassing it. Her 
and enthusiasm are contagious, 
irresistible. She has no doubt inspired 
the dilatory to enlist. | 
| Her association with Mr. Grainger to- 
morrow evening will be peculiarly sym- 
pathetic. She has Known him always. 
It seems that their fathers, both archi- 
iects, have been lifelong friends. 
Strangely, too, both are now very ill. 
Mme. Meiba’s father is 87. He is a | 
Scotchman richly endowed with national 
traits of character. She telis this story : | 
Two years ago he had a serious opener.) 
tion. While on the operating table he 
asked the surgeon how long he would | 
| be laid up. About three months,-. was 
ithe answer. ‘“Ihat’s too long,’ said my 
father. “TIT cannot afford to stay in bed 
three months. Ye’'ll have to let me off | 
with a fortnight or I'll not take your, 
chloroform.’’ His indomitable will came | 
‘to the rescue and he was actually about | 
in three weeks. | 
After a short tour, Mme. Melba will, 
return to pay a farewell visit in Canada | 
/ to her roval friends and then go back 
to Australia, where she hopes to find 
“dear daddy” alive. ° 
“It’s ironical if the Kaiser should be 
she went on again, 
reverting to war topics, ‘“‘but—I should 
| like to have seen him defeated first.’ 


| 


Dr. Muck, well recovered from his recent 
illness, has picked up his work again. He 


' conducted on Monday evening in a concert 


of the orchestra in Portland and he is now 
busy with the rehearsals for the concerts 


of Friday and Saturday at home. 


Late in the season, Dr. Muck intends to 
revive at the Symphony Concerts the single 
symphony that Chausson wrote, unplayed 
here for many years. 


Hall tomorrow ¢ in B flat, No. 1, op. 36 


devotion in its need are akin to that of Sao 


the women of Greece and Rome. 

; eyes glistened as she told the figure of 
ape nie 

her recent earnings, $92,000, to be de- 

voted entirely to the cause of England 
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I. Andante un poco maestoso 


II. Larghetto. 


“Ce qu’on entend sur la Mont 
III. Scherzo 
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BERLIOZ, OVERTURE, to ‘‘Rob Roy” 


LISZT, SYMPHONIC POE 
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M, No. 1. (after Victor Hugo. ) 
Ce qu’on entend sur la Montagne”’ (‘‘What one 
hears on the Mountain rv) 

(First time at these concerts) 
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SYMPHONY in B flat, No. 1, op. 38 


I. Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto viv 
II. Larghetto. 


III. Scherzo: Molto vivace. 
Trio ITI. 
IV, Allegro animato e grazioso. 


ace. 


Trio I. Molto pitt vivace. 


Mme. Melba. - | 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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FRANZ LISZT. 
Silhouette portrait by Dr, Otto Bohler. 
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Berlioz’s Overture to “Rob 


! 


Roy,” Liszt’s “What One, 


Hears on the Mountain,” and 
Symphonic Poem No. 1 and 
Schumann Composition Make 


up Program. 
fen. az//e 
By PHILIP HALE. / 


=Scottish. 


lish Horn aor 


the prevailing mood. of the overture is 
We know that Berlfoz,’ as 
Other men of the romantic period were 
admirers of Sir Walter, whose influence 


Jwas then great and unmistakable in 


many ways. Gerlioz wrote an overture, 
‘Waverley’; why not one Suggested by 
“Rob Roy’’? 


-— 


There are other reasons* for liking this 
Overture. Composed in 1832, it is sur- 
prisingly fresh, ingenious, vigorous in 
its instrumentation. irant that the 
themes and some formulas are of an 
old pattern, they are stil] expressive, 
and they are developed and treated for 
the orchestra by the master of orches- 
tration, from whom all folowing him 
have learned and are still learning, 
though no one has yet succeeded in cb- 
taining such striking effect with appar- 
ently simple means. 

Liszt’s symphonic poem was played 
here for the first time, although it was 
remodelled by the composer nearly 60 
years ago. The poem of the same title 
in Hugo’s ‘‘Autumn Leaves’’ inspired the 
music. The poem itself is characteristic 
Of the Hugo described by Mr. George 
Moore as a cross between an Italian im- 
Provisator and a metaphysical German 


} Student. In it we find the’ familiar 


The 12th concert of the Boston Svm-_) 


phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, 
took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The program was as fol- 
lows: Berlioz, overture to ‘‘Rob Roy”’; 
Liszt, ‘What One Hears on the Moun- 
tain,’ Symphonic Poem No. 1 (after 
Victor Hugo); Schumann, Symphony in 
B flat major No. 1. 

Some have wondered why Buelow was 
partial to Berlioz’s overture “The Cor- 
Ssair.”” He praised it in. his letters; he 
delighted -in conducting it. .It might be 
asked by those who are so unfortunate 


aS not to appreciate the genius of Ber- 


} 


why do conductors put his over- 
‘e to “Rob Roy” on programs, es- 


“Splendor of imagery ana thunder’ of 
syllables.’’ The poet puts himself ona 
mountain by the sea. He hears two 
voices: one singing superbly the beauty 
and the harmony of creation—the voice 
of Nature; the other, the voice of 
Humanity, is swollen with sighs, 
eroans, sobs, cries of revolt, blas- 
Phemies. The poet then asks, why are 
we here? What is the end of all this? 
He hears no answer, 

Liszt gives full and’ varied musica] ex- 
pression to these voices but does not 


end with Hugo. He finds the answers 
in prayer, in the hope, comfort, assur- 
ance of religion. After the development 


of the contrasting themes, with a wealth 
of subsidiary details. the answer to the 
terrible doubt and vain questioning, the 


,;answer to Nature herself, is the final 


Hymn of Faith. 
No wonder this Symphonic poem 


pecially as it is an early work and ¢ frightened and appalled conductors, 
Berlioz burned the score, forgetting | Players, critics and wuudiences 50 years 


that he had sent a manuscript copy to 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Paris. It 
will be remembered that this overture 
was not published until 1900 when the 
Second performance took place, and 
that was in London. The sugges- 


| 


| 


Xgo. Some today may regard the main 
contents as bombastic, yet accept and 
raise the solemn Hyinn given first to 


N the trombones. To us the musie is re~ 
imarkabie in many Ways, remarkable 


tion has been made that Berlioz de- | 


Stroyed the score because he had used 
One of the themes; the one that re- 
Sembles curiously Offenbach’s ‘‘Voici le 
Sabre,”’ in his ‘“Harold”’ Symphony. 
The answer to the questioners is that 
COnductors and many other musicians 
find that the overture to ‘‘Rob Roy” has 
more than a historical] interest. There 
'S a Scottish atmosphere, and not mere- 
reason of the theme founded on 


~ “Scots Wha Hae Wi’ Wallace Bled,’’ 


Lhe horn fanfares, the melody for Lirg- 


j 


' 
j 
} 


! 
' 
' 


even as coming after the more impor- 


tant achievements of Berlioz. No mod- 


/; ern composer, not even Debussy or Rim- 
'| Sky-Korsakoff has been more success- 


ful in Suggesting the murmur of waves, 
the surge of the ocean. No ultra-modern 
Composer, not even the Strauss of the 
latev years, ‘has expressed more. dra- 


Imatically and convincingly in music 


qj 


| 


cries of anguish and despair, Liszt’s use 
of dissonances js a revelation even in 


these days of dissonances, . when com- 


mon chords have a certain piquancy. 
It is true that there are pages that 


ae a y theharp, the 


Suggestion of the bagpipes; in’ a word,’ 
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. ag pote vein, and his life; ‘a’ score © yea 
might be spared. ‘The final section is before, ‘but he had va 


too long-drawn out. There is repetita-| spiration. 


tion that lessens the effect. Yet this 


The only 


little to offer as in- 


likely. name is not to be 


: 
4 
4 
a 
7 


found in the German side of the house. 


section aS a whole has majestic beauty | : WO. Oh. 
7 on -| It was a historically significant, as well, 
and in it we observe Wagner gaily ap as a gracious ,and. courteous, act upon 


propriating music for his ‘‘Parsifal,”’ 


Dr Muck’s part to precede the Liszt 


as elsewhere in the poem he gaa tone poem with a work by Berlioz. Re- 
measures for his ‘“‘Ring.’’ How he and|/ markable seer of things to come was 
others after him have plundered the/this turbulent, frenetic, morbidly sensi- 


storehouse of Liszt! 


tive. Frenchman. The debt which the 
impressive. | whole line of tonal romanticists, color-| 


The performance was AIT ; re | 
After this music the Symphony of! ists, verists, dramatists from Liszt and. 
Schumahn seemed respectable in its; Wagner down to Strauss and the new| 
: . apostle’of life in tone—Strawinsky—owe | 

: : , measured. 

There will be no concerts next week,!more worthy of Berlioz and more fairly 
for the orchestra will make a western |representative could be found than this 


trip. The program for Feb. 4-5 will 
include Beethoven’s Symphony 


hy 


It is true that music far 


‘Rob Rov” overture. But in such a 
No. 2:/score as the Fantastic Symphony upon 
phases of an artist’s life, he could have 


ar’a “‘ Adve es in a Perambu- , 
erpenter 2 ie cvs request), and a|!ound the principle which was to evolve 
lator’ (repeate 5 4, bettered into a new art form, at once as precise 


short piece to be announced. MisSianq elastic’if less composite than that 


Geraldine Farrar’ will sing Elsa’S|new force 


Dream from ‘‘Lohengrin’’ and the Ro- 
mance from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust.” 


; 
' 


in romanticism soon to be 


disclosed to the eye and ear by $ the 
Diaghileff ballet. 


Liszt prefaced his score with this’ 


argument: 


“The poet hears two voices; 


one immense, magnificent, ineffable; 


| MARKABLE ‘NEW singing the beauty and the harmony of 
| % icreation; the other swollen with sighs, 


O 


the other 


cries of revolt and 


Humanity.” As in Hugo’s 


poem ‘‘The one came from the sea, song. 


; groans, sobs, 
LiSZT TONE POEM blasphemies. The one said Nature and 


Amazingly Prophetic Work 


68 Years Old. 
bole ———fuw.12//e 


A symphonic poem by Liszt performed 
for the first time in Boston! The thought 
might seem anomalous as fhat of a man 
born too late, s*rangely out of tune with | 
his time, a sere page of the past, un-| 
covered to be forgotten. | 

But not so with the “Ce qu’on entend 
sur la Montagne” of Liszt after one of 
Victor Hugo’s poems in his ‘Leaves of 
Autumn,’ Here is an amazingly pro- 
phetic work. The chief interest is not 
that now, at a symphony concert 68 


years after its composition, the Orches- 
‘tra plays it for the first time. |. Irre- 
spective of time or period the’ score 
jarrests the, mind and stimulates feel- 
ing by its freshness, vigor, dramatic 
force, by the resourceful, and to mod- 
ern ears, remarkable anticipation of 
modern methods of large dramatic ex- 
pression—in invention of characterizing 
themes, in harmonic color apt and elo- 
quent, in the contrast of ideas and 
moods as of orchestral choirs, to all ot 
which the element of personality and 
identity attache, and finally in the in- 
terpretative and seizing use of disso- 
nance. 


} 
| 


_Where was its model in the year 1848? 
Wagner shortly before had produced his 
‘“'Tannhauser’’ in Dresden, and was soon 
to be expelled, not as an iconoclast in 
tones but in politics. Weber had com- 
pleted his operas in a new romantic 


of glory! 
that came 
Twas the 


a happy hymn! The other 
up from our earth was sad. 
rnurmur of mankind, Hid jin 


this grand concert of song, day and, 
night, each wave, each man, had a 


voice.’’ 
With th 


e world in groans and tears 


in the vortex of this atrocious war, 


there is. a 
timely, in 


gain a signficance, grim and 
the present performance of 


this music, until now passed by, which 
no hour since Hugo penned his poem 
or Liszt his music could have supplied 


with such 


terrible emphasis. 


There were obvious reasons why this 


old work, 


strangely new, would not have 


been undertaken by an orchestra. with- 
out cool calculation and perhaps enlight- 
ening attempts. It is formidable and 


cifficult. 


The demands upon the brass 


and particularly the first trumpet: are 


nerculean. 


They were met triumphantly 


yesterday. Liszt's use of the brass choir 
in glorifying hymnology were trans- 


porting. 


The entire orchestra reveled 


in the making of a flood of gorgeous, 
golden tone, a sonority which would 


transfigur 
can deny 


tian clap- 


ishes and 
as a last. 
to sound. 
cent song 
and tragi 


6 far less worthy pages. None 
passages of conventional Lisz- 
trap, the melodramatic fiour- 
sensational recourse to rhythm 
‘esort. These places were made 
The noble pages of the benefi- 
of nature and of the troubled 
c,.song of man—and they far 


predominate—were played superbly. - 
The first symphony of Schumann con- 

tinued the dramatie scheme. -It: carried 

on a chapter of less caring: if’ ‘more 


minutely 


imaginative, evelopment of 


the romantic thought, an unfolding in 
idea ane in soe to the eclipse of the 


manner merely. 


was a performance 


executed with love and appreciation. 
Dr Muck was given a welcome at his 
return. There will be no concerts next 


week. 
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THE SYM p HONY CONCERT The source and cause of these things — 


not far to seek. Dr. Muck was again in 

J nant - ) thea ak '} TF his Place and in thé full usage ad his 
A FULL PROGRAMME OF ROMA TIC | familiar powers upon his music, his forces 
MUSIC and his audience. Upon the music, he 

pine _ exercised that sense of characterizing dif- 

ferentiation that gave to all three pieces 

Orchestra and Conductor at the Top of || the romantic ardor of invention, creation 


Their Bent Through a Stirring After. and final accomplishment, the romantic 


: | fulness and richness of speech, the roman- 
noon—The Resurrection of Liszt’s Puis- | tic freedom of voice, the romantic intensity 


f of mood and purpose that are life and soul 
n a 
sant Tone-Poem of the Mountain— within them. At the same time he dis- 


Schumann’s “Spring” Symphony and an tinguished the large rhetoric of Berlioz— 
| | for the overture to “Rob Roy’”’ is or ought 

Qverture of Berlioz | to be music of the theatre—from the warm 
| and relatively intimate tonal poetry of 

OMANTIC music filled the pro- ; Schumann; seized the significance within 
sramme of the Symphony Concert | the spectacle of Liszt’s tone-poem; drew 
yesterday afternoon—all written in | from it that quality of excitement upon 

the full tide of the ardent years | those that hear, which again is in- 

that drew Berlioz to Scott: Liszt to Hugo: | trinsic in romantic music. Upon his forces, 
and Schumann to the poetized sights and he exercised simultaneously the control 
sounds and moods of the German sprine. | that leaves not to chance so much as one 
As it was Written in the overture to “Rol | progression, one modulation, one accent 
Roy,” in the tone-poem, ‘Ce qu’ on Entend or one shading; while at the same time he 
infused into them his own sense of that 

which vitalized and characterized the 
music in hand and which.the imagination 
and the projection of the conductor must | 


tt ern 


aur la Montagne,” and in the symphony in 
B-flat major No. 1, as the formal tiles 
s0 Dr. Muck and the orchestra plaved it. $ 


f y ° “mM © ; . . . 
Chere are occasional and also Inevitable 


of the engraved page. His audience in turn | 
felt that power of transmitting and stim- | 
ulating personality of which Dr. Muck | 
seems the more unconscious the more his 
runs back over the long course of the con- hearers know its spell. <A great conductor 
certs—when it mounts well above that plane in more than the usual flush of his abilities 
and sustains itself in this higher flight. Of f led a glorious orchestra through as ex- 
such was the concert of Friday, and the | Citing a concert as the season has brought. 
audience unmistakably thrilled to it and ~ ee 
by more and subtler tokens than outpoured Yet to the composers—dead and gone 
applause. Seidom has the tone of the or- - these many years but more alive in their 
ee been more rich, Warm and glowing | music than many a writer of the day be- 
Seaaten SoA cabana Pains ay more | fore yesterday—belongs the lion’s Share of 
ab ekoehan iriihs Hee on more vivid the reward, since the conductor and the- 
rie ‘ ; 4 erin O contrast. Se]- orchestra did but serve them, and most of 
as the band gained such force and | all to the Liszt of the tone-poem, hitherto 
variety of characterizing and significant | Unheard in Boston, though it was put to 
D bes dh as it sustained through the manifold | Paper more than sixty years ago. It is 
Rr sadiar teen a arp — shina aoime ace aoe er eg: sym- 
ly e as ‘adiated an¢ “ms 1aS no place in current 
Mig ge acrcrsdape age Aey it were playing + inuehaghy ggasi hardly deserves re- 
| > apsody—yet with what | @!Scovery and restoration to it. They are 
penta on ee did Schumann's free pero phils iy of pieces ; there is 
there are those, ace tity indy shame. ' little body thinly dae Tt By alee Ma 
who believe that the orchestra lets ie true that it is much easier to play ‘‘Tagsso”’ 
wait upon finesse. Rather, when ardor and | one year; “The Preludes’ the next: maybe 
SE thie ‘teinaie Since, Te oost Sista | sons aaate nae She 
Hie aa soa C Ren aS. can summon the aise of Prieta to go questing through 
eae a set Apa truly as it does the ti pia s fs oy Be as Dr. Muck insistent- 
yi aaa ld aegis '§ upon Mozart or Men- them, “try O io 2 nis discoveries among 
880 @ felicities of detail and im- [| ¢ » *sungaria,” hardly repaid revival, 
Plication with which it graces Debussy or eben san of @ Season or two back ‘and 
di There are times when the Sym- bas seta pr _ The Mountain Symphony”’ of 
8 ea ge a glorious orchestra desi that te hed Ee it. The wonder 
than the epibuie of repay hm tks ae long and that "the Conductor iatente ite 
Such, It was so yesterday. a sree Sometimes hesitated over the resurrediten 
| stl lad of it—not fromm regard for convention, a 
consideration that little Sways him—but 


tively dull routine as it did a week ago: 
there are many more when it holds to the 
level of its alert and eloquent self; and 
there are Surprisingly many—if memory 


i 

days when the band falls away into rela- | discover and enforce beyond any indication 
| 
| 
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“¥pom fear lest music so much of its own : 
iinantlé time and fashion might not fall 
t ears after upon responsive ears. 

agar ies on Entend sur la Montagne is 


' sifal’ does not hesitate to borrow from 
the instrumental panoply of “Ce qu’ on 
Entend sur la Montagne.” Our contem- 

| porary music is much concerned with 
indeed romantic in the full blaze of the | gelineation; but who that writes it has 

jective ‘that is presumed to illuminate | surpassed Liszt in the ‘tonal suggestion 

Hugo when his voice and vision are big- | of the outspread and slowly swaying 
‘gest and most resounding; Hoffmann | sea, Composers to right of us and com- 

“@hen he is most fantastic, Berlioz when he | posers to left of us would carry music 

is at once grandiose and graphic, and Dela- to higher intensities; yet when Liszt sets | 

eroix and his fellow-painters when they | the suffering and the frenzies of man " 

_gtretch their broadest canvas and heap it! over against the calm and the strength 3 

with bold design, flaming color and som-! of nature, the music agonizes with the fi 

‘bre shadow. That is to say, Liszt’s sharp stress of the conflict and the con- 

music has the shortcomings—or what an- trast. Those same composers. search 

‘other generation has elected to call the their minds and spirits for music of at- 

@hortcomings—of its species and of the tal- mosphere. In reiatively few measures 

at the berinning of “The Mountain Sym- 


y, and the mood and the delight of hurtin} of life, only from the height of mountains 
‘ings—German or any other—under the™ qoes one see truth in perspective. This is 
‘at stirred Schumann to his music and) “What One Hears on the Mountain,” and 
»ve it ardor, beauty and enduring fresh-| the keynote to the introductory measures 
<3 of instrumental song. Now all the) of Liszt’s music, Out of the sombre roll 
orld—except the dull-witted English who) of the drum—which continues as a ground 
ave long misliked the symphony—hears’ tone—the different instruments assert them- 
gladly, and might even hear it each year gelves. Muted strings imitate the rush of 
scause it is music that quickens the ear, eCM- the sea; horns and woodwind hint at the 
rans the fancy and awakes cheerful €MOo- pattling of elements in chaos, while the vio- 
on even as do the stirrings and the jing and harp swerve peacefully aloft in 
amors of the spring itself. arpeggios. The oboe chants the beautiful 
m™ The very ardor of Schumann made him melody of peaceful idyllic nature, After 
MBreak the bonds that usually chafed him this impression becomes a mood, Liszt re- 
When he worked in the symphonic form. sumes the poetic narrative and individual- 
Wm he very inspiration that possessed him jzes the two voices. 
Made him modulate, harmonize and lay The voice of man is the first to be heard. 
ents and the temperament that wrought in Mn his instrumental color as by effective Jt obtrudes itself even while the violins 
{t. There are passages in the tone-poenl phony,’ Liszt leads his poet to the moun- i ntuition. The call of the trumpets and gare preaching earthly peace, and eventu- 
‘that seem to many ears superfluous repeti- | tain top, sets his voices of vision vi- | Whe horns at the deginning and all that) ally embroils them in its cry of discontent— 
“tion that Liszt wrote in excess of ardor | prating and stirs his hearers to excited | Mhows out of this motive through the first; all this over the pedai point of worldly 
for his vision and for the musical means {| and suspensive interest. | y 1ovement are the sparks of genius! noises. There is a sudden pause, and in 
‘by which he was bodying it forth; but These pictorial and atmospheric qualities; Mather than the mere strokes of inven-| the succeeding maestoso episode the sec- 
these are the inevitable complement of the that high heat of mood; that largeness and a ion and imagination. The fancy of the! ond voice is heard—the hymn of nature. 
intensity of imagination and spirit that | intensity of vision and answering emotion; biScherzo shines hardly less brightly. The} }iere there is composure and _ serenity, 
that impinging suggestion of strangeness Bong of the Andante runs deep with the| which diminishes to a tender piano in string 


eonceived the one and ‘gave it voice, vital- 
ity and illusion with the other. There are and suspense; that commanding voice, a ranquil joy of the spring and then sets Napier eae But in Pee woodwiin «ain 


“passages that the reticent and the adroit 
in music call turgid; but they are of the 
grandiose style which was of Liszt’s tem- 
perament and which was the unquestioned 
manner of romanticism in all the arts in 
his time. There are occasional passages— 
but much fewer than in many another of 
the symphonic poems—in which the music 
‘merely fills a halt until imagination and 
ardor glow again, but the compensation 1s 
disproportionately abundant in the ease of 
-qnvention, the readiness of means and the 
fulness of illusion with which Liszt writes 
the music in which the two voices of Na- 
'¢ure and of Man are in simultaneous play, 
or iti which he blends thern in the Andante 
designed to reconcile and to fuse their con- 
flict and their questionings. 

On the other hand, ‘‘The Mountain Sym- 
phony” is richly and glowingly alive with 
not a few of the virtues of such romantic 
music and of the composer who burned 
with an unquenchable desire to write it to 
the full and who left time to bear testi- 


mony to the delineative, the psychological | 


and the tonal power of his music. It has 
borne two: the testimony whereby the best 
yf the symphonic poems of Liszt have 
added a néw and established form to music 
and seem now part and parcel of the 
music that endures from generation to gen- 
eamatians and tha tastimonwy whareby he 
Seems often to be anticipating the com- 
posers of our time not only when they 
deliberately imitate him but when his 
visioning, his purpose and his means seem 
at one with theirs. 

Liszt in this very music was question- 
ing poignantly in tones and leaving the 
eiddle of destiny, of man and of the ma- 
ee Snaelved in empty and dis- 

S before the Strauss, 
does likewise in ‘‘Zarathustra” 
eaten Utthae was born into that 

; ven the Wagner of ‘‘Par- 


who | 
to the | 


that mingling of exaltation and actuality, 
of the ideal, the natural and the human 
in one transporting illusion are the very 
life and soul of romantic music that makes 
it search and thrill when the mere super- 
ficial aspects of it are no more than a van- 
ished fashion. Of such is ‘‘Ce qu’ on En- 
tend sur la Montagne,’’ not merely resur- 
rected yesterday, but in this unheeding 
Boston and among conventionally neglect- 
ful conductors, actually buried alive for 
more than sixty years. 

Berlioz’s overture, so far as it goes in 
frank and animated employ of a familiar 
Scotsmen’s tune in warm harmonic ves- 
ture and spirited rhythmic march seems no 
more than well-developed romantic music 
from a happily chosen source beside such 
a piece as JLiszt’s ‘‘Mountain Symphony.” 
Indeed the overture becomes a work of the 
imagination only when it summons and de- 
velops a melody that is all Berlioz’s own 
and yet is curiously suggestive of the wist- 
ful and melancholy mood that Scottish 
landscape, Scottish light, air and solitude 
and maybe the Scottish temperament, when 
it sets to folk-poetry or folk-song, stirs in 
them that see and hear. Perhaps much 
reading and much joy of Sir Walter, then 
at the zenith of romantic fashion, gave 
Berlioz this divination; but more plausibly 
imagination in music knows no borders and 
Berlioz, as it afterward happened, was 
quite ready to shift that same motive to 
his melancholy Hiarold when he ‘bore that 
wanderer into Italian solitudes. 

By the same token Schumann's sym- 
phony of the spring is universal in appeal, 
even if it evokes that quick-coming spring 
which the more fortunate North knows in 
annual and shining flood and that is strange 
tc our middle—and mediocre—latitudes. 
Moreover, it is the sights and sounds of 


the spring in Germany, in the Rhine coun- | 


lithe restlessness that it breeds to gentle 


wruffling of 


the music. And the dance- 


Hitune of the end is a dance of nature with 


Hthe poet’s spirit rhythmed to it. 


a. 
. 
ri! 


No won- 


ider Schumann wrote his symphony in 


jfour days when such flowing inspiration 


possessed him. 
jmusic so 
/symphony 


tone-poem was the power of 
the outcome in 


is its beauty. The power in- 


-tensifies human sensations and emotions, 
igiving them new and strange exaltation 


land 


q 


i 


| for 


poignancy; 
in as novel and rare 
cause romantic 


a loveliness. Be- 


music loved 


By the universal 
goes deep. 


answer to it, 
HE. BE. & 


Novel Music Now 


Liszt’s “Mountain Symphony” to Be Heard 
This Week for the First Times 
in Boston 


JAanue. winnie fron. pe (6 


OMORROW afternoon and Sdturdav 
evening in the regular course of 
the Symphony Concerts, a sym- 
phonic poem by Liszt will be heard 

the first times in Boston, more than 
sixty years after it was originally produced 


ae ee ee ee 


pat Weifar—‘‘Ce qu’ on Entend sur la Mon- 


%°, 


tagne.”’ the first of the series and suggest- 
ed, like more than one of the rest, by 
verses of Hugo of like title. The subject, 
according to Mr. Huneker, in the miscel- 
laneous chapters about Liszt and his music 
that the Scribners published for him in 
1911 is the contrast of the perfection of 
nature with the misery of man. Only when 
cCne withdraws from the hurdy-gurdy trend 


As the outcome in Liszt’s 
romantic 
Schumann’s! 


the beauty clothes them 


external 
pomps, some have believed it superficial. 
it really 


| 


| 
| 


’ 


| 


| 


: 
| 
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senting theme appears from time to time; 
man and his torments invade this sanctua- 
ry of peace. His cry grows louder, and’ one 
hears in it the anguish of the pursued one. 
The strings forsake their tranquil harmon- 
ies and resolve themselves into a troublous 
tremolo, while the clarinets, in a new 
theme, question this intrusion. Meanwhile 
the misery of man gains the upper hand, 
and in the following Allegro Gon Moto 
there sounds ail the fury of a wild chase; 
The orchestra is in tumult, relleved only 
by a cry of agony coming from man, even 
the sea theme is tossed about, and the 
motive of nature appears in mangled form. 
This fury lashes itself out by its own vio- 
lence, and after the strings once more echo 
the cry of despair all is silent. | 

Two light blows of the tam-tam suggest 
the questioning fear which follows upon 
such a display of tempestuous terror, and 
as an answer the theme of nature reap- 
pears in its brightest garb. Question and 
answer succeed each other, and are stilled 
by the recurring cry of man until a final 
Why is followed by a full stop. The poet, 
weary of this restlessness, is searching for 
the consolation of quietude; and here—as 
might be expected of Liszt—comes. the 
thought of religion shown by the Andante 
religioso. It is here, too, in the realm of. 
religious peace that the two antagonistic | 
voices are reconciled; they interweave, 
cross and are melted, one into the other. 
This, the most intricate and longest part 
of the score, was employed by Liszt to 
show his instrumental mastery. The two 
principal themes—the two voices—are made 
to adjust with great skill, and are then 
sounded Simultaneously to prove their 
striving after unity. 

The poet is almost convinced of this 


| equalization, when, without warning and 


with the foree of the full orchestra, bril- 
liantly employed, a new theme appears. 





rms aSrepéated with even greater ray “GNUSUAL ~ 
ma 


of utterance and usurps the theme of 
and that of nature. 


rived. <A deep satisfaction silences every 


sound—the clashing of the elements ceases 
Once 


and the last sigh breathes itself out. 
more the plaintive Why is heard, and re- 
solves itself in a reminiscence of man's 
fury. The trumpets quiet all by intoning 
that sacrosanct Andante Religioso, which 
concludes. in w mysterious chord through 
which the notes of the harp thread them- 
selves. The theme of the hymn of na- 
ture returns to pizzicato in the basses, and 
s answered by harp arpeggios and chords 
in the brass. A few taps of the tympani, 
with which the composition ends, give the 
ring of finality. 
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LISZT NOVELTY AT | | 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


7B salen Cie FOMN.A/ 16 | 
) By FRED J. McISAAC: | 


Berlioz’s overture to “Rob Roy,” Liszt's 
tone poem, “What One Hears on a 
Mountain,” and Schumann’s symphony 
in B-flat major No. 1, op. 39, composed 
the program at the Boston Symphony | 
concert yesterday. | 

Berlioz’s overture was inspired by | 
Scott’s novels.. Its chief theme is | 
“Scots wha hea,” an ancient melody to | 
which Robert Burns set inspiring words. 
After hearing the first performance of | 
his overture Berlioz went home and | 
burned the manuscript. He used much | 
of its thematic material in “Childe Har- | 
old” afterwards. Nevertheless it is | 
agreeable music to those of us who have | 
Scottish sympathies. 

-Liszt’s tone poem received its first | 
Boston performance yesterday, although | 
it is nearly seventy years old. It was 
inspired by a poem by Victor Hugo. | 
whom Liszt greatly admired. It is a 
musical description of the conflict be- | 
tween the forces of nature and hu-/§ 
manity. It is couched in the sonorous | 
end impressive phraseology of Liszt, but | 
it falls far behind his other tone poems | 
in inspiration and descriptive powers. | 
Much of it is tedious, and much only 
noisy. It is easy to understand why | 
no conductor felt moved to produce it 
here until Dr. Muck put it on as a nov- 
elty, ; 
The Schumann Spring symphony is a}- 
ways gay, happy and charming, and it 
was delightfully played. The orchestra 
will be on tour next week. The soloist 
at the concert two weeks hence will be 
Geraldine Farrar, 
SYMPHONY TICKETS 

FOR SALE-~Two fine seats for the remaining 

12 concerts, located Rew J on floor. Bids de- 

sired. Address M.M.J., Boston Transcript. 


f 
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%uTANTED—One Desirable Friday Afternoon 

, SYMPHONY TICKET, First Balcony pre- 
ferred; state location and price. Address 
O.A.M., Boston Transcript. (A): 


The whole is the idea 
of faith, at which the poet now has ar- 


MR. MUCK 


An Exceptional Incident or Two at the 


Symphony Concert-— 
IWEVER the bystander might 
interpret it, the heartiness and 
the duration of the applause that 
greeted Dr. Muck when he came 
to his place in Symphony Hall on Satur- 
day evening was unusual enough to de- 
Serve passing record. Nearly the whole 
house joined spontaneously in it: for near- 
ly two minutes it continued; and the con- 
ductor himself was plainly touched by it. 
Perhaps the clapping merely signified the 
pleasure of the audience in his return to 
his work and altogether recovered after 
the illness that had- kept him from the 
previous pair of concerts. Perhaps also it 
was the retort courteous of a notable as- 
sembly to all the mischievous gossip of a 
month past that has sought to set Dr. 
iMuck in a false light in his treatment of 
composers and singers not of one mind 
with him as to matters wholly outside the 
range of music, the Symphony Concerts 
and his part and theirs in them. Anyhow 
no such applause has fallen to the conduc- 
tor at the beginning of a concert in the 
whole course of the season. At the end, 
moreover,—and again unusually—the au- 
dience lingered to call and recall Dr, 
Muck and at last bring the orchestra to 
its feet around him. 

Thus stimulated, the conductor and his 
men fell not a jot below the level of man- 
iteld and thrilling accomplishment 
had made the concert of Friday, one of 
the most remarkable of the year. As for 
Dr. Muck, there was reason to note afresi 
the discerning sense of tonal mass and 
tonal color with which he reinforced and 
even doubled many of the groups of wind 
instruments in Liszt’s tone-poem of the 
mountain, so that the music should seem as 
full-voiced and richly hued to the ears of 
M16 as it did in its original orchestra! 
dress to the ears of 1857. Only such mag- 
niiicence of tone and such variety of stroke 
and shade as the conductor and the band 
gave them make these romantic pomps— 
a shortcoming and an ear-mark of nearly 
the whole set of Liszt’s symphonic 
poems—stirring to hear in these post-Wag- 
nerian, Straussian and Russian days. As 
for the orchestra, there was reason once 
more to admire the mingled swiftness, 
elasticity, energy, exactness and songful- 
ness with which they carried through the 
first movement of the finale of Schumann’s 
Symphony of the spring. The conductor 
had set the pace and marked the accents; 
the band more than “played up” to him; 
and the outcome was one of the rarest 
sensations of the concert-hall—the hearing 
of familiar music as though it were spring- 
ing into first life and being before an audi- 
ence’s very ears. H. T. P. 
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there is the mystic and philosophical 
mood, so completely depicted that we 
almost wondered whether the final page 
of Strauss had been tacked to the score 


| of the early symphonic poem of Liszt. 


YOUTH PAID: 


4 


His. First Tone Poem: 


Performed by 


Symphony 
Post jan 22 /Mo ; 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


A programme of uncommon interest 
was presented by Dr. Muck yesterday 


: 


ee 


afternoon at the 12th concert of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra in Sym- 
phony Hall. 
covered from his recent severe indis- 
position, was again at the helm. 


MUSIC OF THE 30S 


The first performance at these con- 


certs of the first of the 12 symphonicd | 


Dr. Muck, having re-. 


There should be a foot-notein Strauss’ . 
score in this place, after the symphonic : 
poem, “Ce qu’on entend sur la Mon- | 
tagne!” A feature of Zarathustra 
partisans and com- ! 
mentators have ignored! Nor has the 
composer, apparently, taken thé pains 
to enlighten them, . 
But this symphonic poem is notable 
for other things than a forshading of 
a special effect by Strauss. The writing 


-_is exceptionally vigorous and sincere. 


Few of the scores of Liszt have so 
much richness of color, although there 
are scores which present finer tone- 
color to the ear. Taken as a whole, 
the work is full of’ inspiration, and 
must have seemed at the time of its 
first performance in 1847 a heaven- 
storming piece of audacity. The themes 
are not transformed as freely and as 
cleverly as they are in other composi- 
tions by Liszt; the final section of the 
tone-poem is too long, and you have 
the spectacle of a composer endeavor- 
ing assiduously to life himself up by 
the bootstraps. ‘‘Ahem, ahem’’—some- 
how, the great roll, the thundering sen- 
tence, will not come. But, except this 
place and workmanship which makes 
up in directness and audacity what it 
lacks of mature skill—tolerate, if you 
can, the bombast of the earlier Liszt, 
and you have a piece of music aglow 


with ideas and enthusiasms that seem 


| 


poems with which Liszt revolutionized 
modern music, “Ce qu’on entend sur la 


Montagne,”’ 
more than merely historical interest, 
seldom played overture of 
Berlioz, ‘‘Rob Roy,’’ prefaced happily 
the remarkable score of Liszt. This in 
spite of inequalities of workmanship 
and because of the youth and roman- 
ticism of the writing. This oyerture 
was first performed in -1833. The first 
sketches of Liszt’s symphonic poem 
were made in the same year. The first 
performance of Schumann’s “Spring” 
symphony, which brought the concert 
to an end, took place in 1841. A 
mantic” programme, a revival of 
gorgeous music of the ’30s. 
Liszt’s symphonic poem is startling 
in its eloquence, color and impetuosity, 
and its astonishing prophecy of later 
scores. Shades of Zarathustra! The 
famous enigmatical conclusion of 
Strauss’ tone suddenly smote our ears. 
Was it with deliberate intent that 
Dr. Muck thus unmasked a composer 
whom he is far from admiring in toto? 


the 


—| For there in the concluding measures 


proved a matter of far. 


very young and more than half con- 
vineing today. 

Berlioz’ overture has precisely these 
game qualities, although the employ- 


ément of the tune “Scots wha hae wi’ 


, Wallace bled’ is 
effectual, 


| Harold 


“ 


rather naive than 
but the romantic flavor of 
that must recompense for occasional 
weaknesses of workmanship. But it is 
a brave piece of music, and there is 
the quotation, the most beautiful page | 
in the work, of the viola solo from) 
in Italy, a theme which’ obs | 


»sessed the composer’s imagination and 
haunted him through many years, 


‘*ro. 


These two performances were of @X- 
ceptional brilliancy, but in no wise 
more remarkable than the performance 


-of Schumann’s symphony. All that 4 


; phony 
, work, 


creat musician could do to aid a com- 
poser who was none too expert with 
the orchestra was done, until the 
svmphony slowed with unbelievable 
color and the passion of spring. Sym- 
or not, as some say of this 
‘t held a worthy place on the 


programme yesterday, and at the 


hands of Dr. Muck, Schumann received -! 
‘his righteous reward, 
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ON HIS RECOVERY 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
TERMED CONSERVATIVE 


Work Played in Brilliant Man- 
ner, Even for Boston 


Orchestra 
By LOUIS C. ELSON 


Programme, 


Berlioz—Overture, ‘‘Rob Rovy.’’ 
Liszt—Symphonic poem, ‘‘Sur la Mon- 
tagne.’' 

Schumann—Symphony No, 1, B-flat. 


The time was when Liszt and Ber- 
lioz were considered radical, but they | 
belong to the conservatives today. We | 
can recall the paleolithic days of 
John S. Dwight, when Berlioz, Liszt 
and Wagner were looked upon as the | 
ascetic looks upon the world, the flesh | 
and—so forth. That has been changed | 
and the extreme left is now occupied 


by Schoenberg, Stravinsky and possi- | 


bly Reger. Even Richard Strauss and} 
Debussy have been out-dissonanced. 


Dr. Muck was greeted with especial | 


cordiality on his return to the. 
conductor’s siand, 
iliness, of which there was no trace 
in his work. But we did not find any 
sufficient reason for the resuscitation 
of the “Rob Roy” overture, even after 
its excellent performance, It is one 
of Berlioz’s early works and it jug- 
gles with Scottish music. It is a 
strange thing that Scotland should be 
brimful of spleidid folk-songs and yet 
never have produced a native coim- 
poser who could weld these into a 
symphonic or large orchestral form. 


other nations have come under the 
spell of Gaelic music and numerous 
are the applications of it in European 
music. 

Boieldieu (‘La Dame Blanche’’), 
Franz (songs), Beethoven (songs), 
Volkmann (‘‘Richard III.’’ overture), 
schumann (songs), Mendelssohn 
(symphony), Bruch (cantata and con- 
certo), are but a few of those who 
have built upon this foundation, and 
they have all, ‘except Mendelssohn, 
'un-Seotched their themes. And Ler- 
lioz has un-Scotchetl “Scots wha hae,”’ 
in this overture. We do not mind his 
dallying with the speed of the melo- 


| coloring school 


after his recent | 
extra brasses 


metamorphosed it into “I’m wearin’ 
awa Jean,” but Berlioz frequently 
serves it up in slices (a@ phrase at a 
time) like cold veal. It is very in- 
teresting’ figure treatment, but it kills 
the spirit of the great old melody. 

The subordinate theme of this Work 
is another old friend. It is the ex- 
oressive “Childe Harold” theme, only 
given to the English horn instead of 
the Viola. Both of these are melan- 
cholic instruments, so the brooding 
character of the melody is 
preserved, 
impressively treated in this overture 
than it was handled later on, in the 
great symphony. There is a great 
deal of intellectual figure development 
in this symphony, but nothing really 
exciting. We cannot imagine Rob 
Roy settling down as a teacher of 
counterpoint in Paris, as seems to be. 


the case in this overture. 


But possibly Dr. Muck had the idea 
that he would teach his audience how | 
|the modern programme-music, tone- | 
began, for just as'§ 
“Rob Roy” is an early work of Ber- 
loiz, the ‘Mountain Symphony” is the 
very beginning of the symphonic | 
poems of Liszt. It was rather a bit of | 
hill-climbing to go at once from the. 
Scottish highlands to the Lisztian 
Alps. Another conjecture is that our 
conductor desired to console us for 
the fact that we are not to have 
Strauss’ new Alpine Symphony this 
vear, because we cannot supply the 
which the composer 
calls for, and therefore gave us plenty 
of other mountain music. 

In this connection let us say a word 
about a very unjust New York crit- 
icism of our orchestra. They have 
boasted over there that they can 
easily get the extra instruments for 
the New York performances of the 
Alpine Symphony, and satirize Bos- 
‘on with being hindered by such a 
small matter. Is it necessary to tell 


But, as if to make up for this, all the | them that our orchestra is not in the 


Musicians’ Union? If we were within 
the fold we could get a whole band of 
axtra horns without any trouble 
whatever, and the new symphony 
would be given at once. 

Liszt’s ‘“‘Bergsymphonie”’” (as the 
Germans call it) was well worth re- | 
suscitating. Although somewhat frag- 
mentary, it is wholly a different prop- 
osition from Berlioz’s Parisian Scotch- 
man. Victor Hugo’s poem, on which 
the work is founded, is a lofty picture 
of the perfection of Nature as con- 
trasted with the troubles of Man. It 
is lofty, but untrue, since antagonism 
and war run through all animate | 


well- | 
but the theme is far less | 


| 


creation as well’as through thevRa™ T théti¢, it did not astonisH™Ws the Liszt 


-~man race, But the contrast of th 
calm of the mountain with the fever | 
of the human creature is an aeaetiee | 
one. 


‘The world is perfect everywhere, 
Whenever fev’rish man is absent there” 


Dr. Muck interpreted the graphic 
picture nobly. First, the portrayal of 
Nature in Solitude, Out of the mut- 
tering of the kettle-drums (a basso 
ostinato) there evolve themselves the 
sounds of rippling waters, the rush 
of winds and contending elements, 
and an oboe melody which pictures 
pastoral calm. Then one hears the 
voice of the Sea, and then the trou- 
bled clamor of Man. After this it is 
a constant struggle between the peace 
of Nature and the misery of Man. 
The latter gains the upper hand and 
all tranquility is gone. There is now. 
a most tumultous Allegro, which the 
orchestra gave with magnificent fury; 
a gnashing, shrieking, cursing strug- 
ele. that went far beyond a similar 
picture which Beethoven drew in the 
introduction to the Finale of his Ninth 
symphony. There were terrific explo- 
sions that intimated that the ‘‘Moun- — 
tain’’ was a Volcano, | 

Then follows, not Peace but IEx- 
haustion, in an impressive silence 
broken only (and made more oppres- 
sive) by two soft strokes upon the 
gong, portentously evil. 

The trembling question — Why? | 
What Remedy ?—is answered at first | 
by the suggestion of Nature's beauty, | 
the former theme, 
not to be satisfied with this, and the | 
(juestion is asked again and again. 
At iaxt, after an impressive pause, 
the Abbe Liszt, the devout Catholis? 
(not then an Abbe, however), departs 

from Victor Hugo and gives the 
answer in an Andante Religioso, in 
Which, with great skill, the dissonant 
and opposing themes are contrapunt- 
ally united. ‘The brasses finally give 
the religious theme with absolute 


conviction, a new melody of Faith is lec document of the 


introduced, and Liszt has solved the 
entire problem of the Universe! 
Whether in this year of disgrace, 


1916, the doubts are all thus sum- --— 


marily settled, may be questioned by 


|Some, but it 1s a striking work even 


‘if it does not attain the beauty of /10isymphony’s 


| flicted. 


“Les Preludes,’’ where somewhat 


Similar questions are discussed. But Np eking the composer. 


it Was followed by a less grandiose 
but more appealing work, Schu- 
mann's first symphony. Love, Spring 
and Happiness, came as poultices to 
the tonal wounds that had been in-'| 


Less inflated, more SymMpa- | 


but Man seems '! Ir 


— flat all over again. 


work had done, but it went mors 
directly to the heart. All three works | 
were played in an astonishingly bril- 
liant manner, even for our orchestra. 
The enthusiasm of the audience was 
continuous, and Dr. Muck and the 
orchestra reached their highest 
standard in each. number of this 
memorable concert. 


“MOUNTAIN” TONE: 
POEM DISCLOSES: 


LISZT'S METHOD: 
™ rule . 2.29) Ib 


SYMPHONY HALI—Twelfth program of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Kari 
Muck, conductor; afternoon of Jan, 21: 
Berlioz, “Rob Roy” overture; Liszt, sym- 
phonic poem No, 1, “On the Mountain”; 
Schumann, symphony No, 1 in B-flat 
inajor, op. 3&. 

- ‘he present conductor of the Sym- 
phony orchestra is the first one to put 
y the “Mountain” symphony into the rep- 
ertory. In producing the piece he has 
enlarged his reputation, already great, 
as a Liszt interpreter and he has wid+ 
ened the public knowledge of a type 
yn of composition that is none too gener- 
ally understood, though it was invented 
three quarters of a. century ago. In 
seizing the opportunity his predecessors 
have neglected he has doubtless added 
more to his influence than he could have 
by bringing forward any newly-composed 
work whatsoever. His placing such a 
number on his program is one of those 
enterprises by which the conservatism o¢ 
‘the institution which he directs is justi- 
D fied. 

The music had a genuine effect of 

novelty. It greatly aroused the atten- 


7¥ tion of the listeners. It could hardly 


have done so more if instead of being a 
century composition, a 
maturing romantie 
period, it had been the latest product of 
the school of today which discards melo- 
die line and harmonic color and thinks 
only in terms of cacophonic cubes. 

And yet, fresh as was the “Mountain” 
sound, and of the morning 
as were its themes, there was no mis- 
The music was tlie 

Tasso” symphonic poem, the “Faust” 
symphony and the piano concerto in E 
For the piece repre- 
sents, if not in complete and finished 
manner, at least in essentials, the~Lisat 


Inid-nineteenth 
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valuable music lesson and himself a tre- 


pe any ndous task in the sorting out of 


; when he put together on one pro- 

| selections by Liszt, Schumann and 

| c shy aon. Tt must have been hard for 
man hearers to believe that all three 
sae these composers could have been 
ag tive: at the same time. And it could 
not ot have been of much help to them to 
he op and think that the successors of 
the three, namely, Strauss, Reger and 
“Debussy, are all influential in the con- 
. ert world now. Dr. Muék made a con- 
/spicuous _ success of Liszt and Berlioz. 
~The - ‘aévere beat of his baton seemed 
‘requisite to the interpretation of both 
the “Mountain” symphony and the “Rob 
Roy”. overture; but not so to the inter- 


etation ‘of the Schumann piece. It 


found, all listeners must admit, the. 
‘precise value of every syncopation. The 
players, except with the utmost care- 
Heeaness, could not have lost their way 
Be any. Measure of their music. But | 
where was the Schumann sentiment? 
Where that most cherished thing in 
01 eh nticism, which Schumann best after 

hubert expresses—that pensive gay- 

bs bet uk 


ee In- 
oe le yhartiait Silineatnd was nearly 


Pes coer true to the original. The 


Wi 


seh she abo not a little that immediately | 


] it, and all that followed it was 


. y ¥ ? oo. of the tenderest-hearted 
| mate. 
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step ay | the promised change of methods 
1 gh jisposing of the season tickets of 
‘t eS ooh 1ony concerts. As announced 
last Mir pice amber the auctions are given 
a mtirely.’ Beginning with next. fall 
allt ats in the hall, both for the 

sated ‘series, will be 
sription at fixed prices. The 
: pats for this season. will | 
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“Th Piiisivetied: ‘wilt - be at eyeauneny 
Maleeeceoen the hours of 10 and 1 on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of each 
week up to and including March 4, and 
during ‘the concerts on Friday ‘after- 
hoons and Saturday evenings. Cards 
huve been provided wherein owners of 
seats may properly register and the 
data on these cards will be then trans- 
ferred to books especially prepared | for 
the purpose. + 

“This registration incurs no obligation 
to subscribe for next year. It merely 
means that the patrons wish to. be 
identified as owners of their individual 
seats and to have the opportunity to 
subscribe for their seats later on. At 
the end of the registration they will be 
notified as to. prices of the seats, and 
other data. HAalfel pot 33/¢ ! 

omepemnenienea! ier 


The Symphony Orchestra Goes on a West- 


ern Journey— _ 

HIS morning the Symphony Orches- 
7 tra set out upon its journey for a 

week into various cities of the Mid- 
dle States. No ‘assisting artist’? accom- 
panied the band, because the public of 
those cities has shown in the past that the 
orchestra and the conductor more interest 
it than does any ‘soloist’ who might 
diminish their share in the concert. For 
the programmes, the several cities are to 
hear the third, fifth and eighth sympho- 
nies of Beethoven; the first and the second 
symphonies of Brahms; Strauss’s ‘Death 
and Transfiguration” ; Rachmaninov’s ‘Isle 
of the Dead’’; Dukas’s orchestral ballad of 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’; Handel’s 
eoncerto for strings and wind choirs; and 
Mozart's ‘‘Concertante Sinfonie’”’ for vioiin 


and viola. 


Dr. Muck to Resurrect a Neglected Sym- 


phonic Poem of Liszt— Jnawr. tou. i 
ORE diligently than any previ 
conductor of the Symphony Ag 
chestra, Dr. Muck seeks to make 
known the symphonic poems of 
Liszt. At his hands the public of the Sym- 
phony Concerts has already heard “The 
Preludes,”’ ‘“Mazeppa,” ‘“‘The Battle of the 
Huns’’ and the seldom played “Hungaria, ’ 
and to these he will add next Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday evening the still less- 
known “Ce qu’ on Entend aur la Mon- 
tagne.’’ Certainly the piece has never be- 
fore appeared on the programmes of the 
Symphony Concerts; in all probability it is 
new to Boston. Other capitals of music 
in the United States rarely listen to it; and 
only in Germany, where it is commonly called 
‘The Mountain Symphony’’ has it kept. 
place in the active repertory. ‘Ce qu’on | 
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writing, making possible the structu 

of large works from a few simple ele- 
ments of melody, and making possible 
the expression of all passions and mooids— 
without formal grouping of them into 
fast afd slow movements. 


| The conductor gave his audience a 
valuable music lesson and himself a tre- 
| mendous task in the sorting out of 
| styles when he put together on one pro- 
gram selections by Liszt, Schumann and 
Berlioz. It must have been hard for 
many hearers to believe that all three 
of these composers could have been 
active at the same time. And it could 
not have been of much help to them to 
stop and think that the successors of 
the three, namely, Strauss, Reger and 
Debussy, are all influential in the con- 
cert world now. Dr. Muék made a con- 
-spicuous success of Liszt and Berlioz. 
The severe beat of his baton seemed | 
requisite to the interpretation of both 
the “Mountain” symphony and the “Rob 
Roy” overture; but not so to the inter-| 
pretation of the Schumann piece. It) 
found, all listeners must admit, the 
precise value of every syncopation. The 
players, except with the utmost care- 
lessness, could not have lost their wav 
in any measure of their music. But 
Where was the Schumann sentiment? 
Where that most cherished thing in 
romanticism, which Schumann best after 
Schubert expresses—that pensive gay- 
ety? Missing. 
_ But let nobody imagine that the sym- 
phony in B flat was altogether a study 
in the mechanics of time-beating. In- 
deed the portrait delineated was nearly 
three fourths true to the original. The 
scherzo and not a little that immediately 
preceded it, and all that followed it was 
the very speech of the tenderest-hearted 
of the romanticists. 


SYMPHONY SEATS 


The management of the Symphony 
orchestra is this week taking the first 
'step in the promised change of methods 
for disposing of the season tickets of 
the Symphony concerts. As announced 
last September the auctions are given 
up entirely.’ Beginning with next fall 
‘all the seats in the hall, both for the 
| Friday and Saturday series, will be 
‘sold by subscription at fixed prices. The) 
owners of seats for this season will. 
have an option until March 4 on their 
seats for the coming season. | 
~The first step in this new process is 


A ihn dhs #e ’ "eter xh, Serta 26 99 7 ee a - . m i ‘ 
‘Who in “ “forties Trem éd” OrchéstPalrto have owners of seats tor the present 
re| Season, for both series, register their 


seats, their names. and addresses, s0 


‘that the management will have a com- 


plete record of the seats that are held 
and no injustice may result from the 
change. | . 

The registration will be at Symphony 
Hall between the hours of 10 and 1 on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of each 
week up to and including March 4, and 
during the concerts on Friday after- 
noons and Saturday evenings. Cards 
have been provided wherein owners of 
seats may properly register and the 
data on these cards will be then trans- 
ferred to books especially prepared for 
the purpose. 

This registration incurs no obligation 
to subscribe for next year. It merely 
means that the patrons wish to. be 
identified as owners of their individual 
seats and to have the opportunity to 
subseribe for their seats later on. At 
ithe end of the registration they will be 
‘notified as to prices of the re 5 and 
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The Symphony Orchestra Goes on a West- 


ern Journey— ——— om 
HIS morning the Symphony Orches- 

tra set out upon its journey for a 
week into various cities of the Mid- 

dle States. No ‘‘assisting artist’? acco.n- 
panied the band, because the public of 
those cities has shown in the past that the 
orchestra and the conductor more interest 
it than does any ‘soloist’? who might 
diminish their share in the concert. For 
the programmes, the several cities are to 
hear the third, fifth and eighth sympho- 
nies of Beethoven; the first and the second 
symphonies of Brahms, Strauss’s ‘Death 
and Transfiguration’; Rachmaninov’s ‘‘Isle 
of the Dead’; Dukas’s orchestral ballad of 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’; Hiandel’s 
eoncerto for strings and wind choirs; and 
Mozart's ‘‘Concertante Sinfonie’’ for vioiin 


and viola. 


Dr. Muck to Resurrect a Neglected Sym- 


phonic Poem of Liszt— Jnawe, Sun.'? /Ib 
ORE diligently than any previgus 
conductor of the Symphony Or- 

chestra, Dr. Muck seeks to make 

known the symphonic poems of 

Liszt. At his hands the public of the 5ym- 
phony Concerts has already heard “Ths 
Preludes,” ‘“Mazeppa,’”’ ‘““The Battle of the 
Huns” and the seldom played ‘‘Hungaria, ’ 
and to these he will add next Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday evening the still less- 
known “Ce qu’ on Entend sur la Mon- 
tagne.’’ Certainly the piece has never be- 
fore appeared on the programmes of the 
Symphony Concerts; in all probability it is 
new to Boston. Other capitals of music 
in the United States rarely listen to it; and 
only in Germany, where it is commonly called 
‘The Mountain Symphony” has it kept 
place in the active repertory. ‘“‘Ce qu’on 
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SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


TWELETH PROGRANME 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 21, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, AT 8 P.M. 


LISZT AT FORTY-SEVEN. 


BERLIOZ, OVERTURE, to ‘‘Rob Roy”? 


Entend sur la. Montagne” is the first and 
one of the longest of Liszt’s twelve sym- 
phonic poems; like-named verses in Hugo s 
“Teuilles d’Automne’”’ suggested it. As the 
poem in words and the poem in tones runs, 
the poet sits musing by the ae vee ey 
nation he hears two voices. ne joyful!) ; | 
celebrates the beauty of the natural world; : mie ry hi spony No. I. sesinael Victor Hugo. ) 
the other bewails the unhappy lot of man. ; e qu’on enten sur la Montagne (‘‘What one 
Hugo ends questioningly, wondering that hears on the Mountain”’) 
the Creator should so mingle good and evil (First time at these concerts) 
in the world; Liszt solves or tries to solve 
the riddle in a consoling Andante Religioso. 
So runs not the least interesting, z one of 

ast known of these symphonic poems . | 
prod the course and the content of which : SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in B flat, No. 1, op. 38 
more will be printed in this place next . I. Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace. 
week. The symphony of the impending II. Larghetto. 
programme is that in which Schumann III. Scherzo: Molto vivace. TrioI. Molto pitt vivace. 
gloriously sings of the coming of the spring : Trio IT. 
in the Rhineland and unusually it will end IV, Allegro animato e grazioso. 
the concert. The third item of the list is 
the seldom heard overture that Berlioz 
wrote to ‘‘Rob Roy’ when the Waverley 
Novels were one of the sacred books of the lice eel ii ehineincechiibaa ii 
Romantics of France. . 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


FRANZ LISZT. 
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SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


YWEEETH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 21, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, AT 8 P.M. 


fr rw 


LISZT AT FORTY-SEVEN. 


BERIIOZ, OVERTURE, to ‘‘Rob Roy” 

Entend sur la. Montagne’”’ is the first and 

one of the longest of Liszt’s twelve sym-~ 

phonic poems; like-named verses in Hugos 

“Meyilles d’Automne”’ suggested it. As the 

poem in words and the poem in tones runs, 

the poet sits musing by the sea. In imast- 

nation he hears two voices. One pcan SYMPHONIC POEM, No. r. (after Victor Hugo.) 

an ior oder d a te of man. | ‘Ce qu’on entend sur la Montagne’”’ (‘‘What one 

Hugo ends questioningly, wondering that | hears on the Mountain’’) 

the Creator should so mingle good and evil 

in the world; Liszt solves or tries to solve 

the riddle in a consoling Andante Religioso. 

So runs not the least interesting, : one of 
as Vv hese symphonic poems | = =e 

ech ag adlnrlg te the Seastent of which | | SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in B flat, No. 1, op. 38 

more will be printed in this place next | I. Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace. 

week. The symphony of the impending | Il. Larghetto. 

programme is that in which Schumann III. Scherzo: Molto vivace. 

gloriously sings of the coming of the spring Trio IT. 

in the Rhineland and unusually it will end IV, Allegro animato e grazioso. 

the concert. The third item of the list is 

the seldom heard overture that Berlioz 

wrote to ‘‘Rob Roy’ when the Waverley 

Novels were one of the sacred books of the 

Romantics of France. 


a. There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


(First time at these concerts) 


Trio I. Molto pitt vivace. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, AT 8 P.M. 
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BEETHOVEN. SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, Op. 36, 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio. 
Il. Larghetto. 
III. Scherzo: Allegro; Trio. 
IV. Allegro molto. 


WAGNER, ‘“Elsa’s Dream,” from ‘‘Lohengrin,”’ 


CARPENTER, SUITE, “Adventures ia a Perambulator.”’ 


. En Voiture. 

. The Policeman, 

. The Hurdy Gurdy. 
. The Lake. 

. Dogs. 

. Dreams. 


(Repeated by request.) 


BERLIOZ, ’‘d’Amour l’ardente flamme’”’ from ‘“The Damna- 


tion of Faust.”’ 


WAGNER, OVERTURE to the ‘‘Flying Dutchman.” 


—V—_8N6e——w8?waw=—0ooeaeaooeaoaoaoaoaooonanananonnquoom0unaoamnma9amauauas 
Soloist: 
GERALDINE FARRAR 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 
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/MPHONY CONCERT - 


MR. Kderuwrnn’s ¥ BABY AND MISS 
FARRAR 


The Composer’s Music as Repetition 
Heightened Its Merits and Distinctions 
—The Singer as Actress with Tones 
That in Themselves Were Not Always 
of Her Best—Familiar Beethoven and 


Wagner for Beginning and End 


HE orchestra had newly returned 

from a week of journeying and 

concerts in the Middle States; the 

preparations for the difficult per- 
formance of Strauss’s ‘“‘Don Quixote’ a 
week hence are well under arduous way; 
Miss Farrar was the ‘assisting artist’ 
and it was necessary to adjust her two 
numbers and the other music of the day 
into something like a coiérdinated whole. 
Accordingly for the Symphony Concert of 
yesterday afternoon Dr. Muck put to- 
sether a programmes that, with a _ single 
exception, contained relatively familar 
and unexacting pieces for band and 
audience alike. The exception was Mr. 
Carpenter’s suite, ‘‘Adventures in a Per- 
ambulator,’’ repeated from the concerts 
on Christmas Eve and Christmas Day so 
that those who then failed to hear it 
might have the pleasure of it, and those 
who craved further acquaintance with the 
music be duly gratified. The suite may 
no more than suggest in tones the sensa- 
tions of a singularly observant, imagina- 
tive, susceptible and generally ‘‘psychologi- 
cal” baby in its daily airing. Mr. Car- 
penter may have recorded these sensa- 
tions in what itis the custom to call 
light music; but he has also recorded them 
in music that does not spare the skill of 
the orchestra, especially with the instru- 
ments of percussion and that asks, as 
well as rewards the close and responsive 
attention of the hearer. However in- 
tently he may read and remember Mr. 
Carpenter’s ingenious and amusing pro- 
sramme, he can only receive the full con- 
tent of the music when with ear, mind 
and faney he discovers the motives that 
represent the salient elements in the in- 
fant’s day of perambulation and follows 
the transformation according to the shift- 
ing circumstance of each adventure. 

The motives are clear enough: their 
transmutations are not difficult of discov- 
ery to even the liittle-practiced ear, but the 
hearer may not settle back in his chair to 
listen to the flow of transparent itnstrumen- 
tal melody as he does with much of the 
Symphony of Beethoven—the youthful, lusty 
and rather capricious second—that yester- 
day began the concert. Nor as yet are the 
baby’s adventures quite so clear as the 
musical, dramatic and _ characterizing 


—same concert. Even the harmonies, the 


scheme of * ure to ‘“‘The 


Dutchman” that in its turn ended that 


modulations and the play of timbres lay, 
their constant exaction upon the hearer 


since they lean to the new Parisian’ man-_ 
ner and seldom lack point on the fanciful 
and humorous side of the music. More- 
- over, clear as that music soon ‘seems, itis 


written almost throughout in the light, 
Sharp and as some say, almost thin and 
brittle fashion that is the reaction of the 
hour from a previous excess of over-heavy 


“matter and over-luscious manner. 


ee ee 


By so much even the baby’s adventures 


laid their exactions upon players and hear- © 


ers; but on the auditors’ side, at least, there 
was no lack of reward. Once more the 
baby stood forth in its bright little motive; 
“the nurse v.as authority in tones; and the 
perambulator the most regular or the most 
restless of vehicles. The bulk of the 


policeman strode the tonal scene: or the | 


dogs padded across it in that highly im- 


,;pressionistic fugato that has none _ but 
canine—and also musical—inspiration; or. 


| 
| 


the hurdy-gurdy ground out its wheezing 
tunes, More even than at the earlier per- 
formance Dr. Muck seemed eager to set 
clear every detail that points these humors 


‘like the ‘“‘private’’ and somewhat forceful 


| 


4 


i 


‘signal’ in the trumpet of the impatient |. 


'hbaby to the nurse, or like occasional cateh 
in the voice of the hurdy-gurdy. 

Such light humor in tones—and hu- 
mor that bears the test of instant effect 
in the concert-room as well as of amused 


reading on the engraved page—is, however, 
ithe lesser, if the rarer, virtue of Mr. Car- 
ipenter’s suite. Its greater merif. lies in 
ithe fragmentary beauty of sound and im- 


‘pression that it gains in such passages as 


jthe little waltz in which baby and nurse 


universe. as it were upon the feet of fancy, 
Or in such tonal ecoloring as that which 


‘swim in a haze of dreamy memory. Aad 


as Mr. Carpenter is capable of this light 


imagery in tones, so, for amplification of 
that merit, he can compass the sustained 
beauty of his music of the lake and blend 
in it radiant picture and the thrill of 
affectionate and personal emotion, or the 


| 


suffused beauty of the end when veiled 
and fleeting images of the day melt into a 
lullaby of nurse softened and brightened 
into mother, that the wheels of a perambu- 
lator of dream still rhythm. Yet to bear 
home this beauty Dr. Muck puts upon the 
music ail of slow pace that its soft, light, 
shimmering texture will bear. 


The two other orchestral pieces of the 
-afternoon—each also the work of a com- 
poser in relative youth—made amends in 
lusty vigor—the symphony of Beethoven by 
its intrinsic and ardent energy; the over- 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman,’ in no 
little degree by Dr. Muck’s own eloquence 


with it. Through and through he knows 


dance jightiy with the whole of a dancing | 


‘makes the baby’s recollection of his day 


_— —— ———— — _ Le 





this romantic music of ‘the days when it [ly imparts the mood or the emotion 
was spreading its wings from Berlioz in 
Paris to Wagner in Riga. His feeling for 
it matches his understanding of it. But 
because he has so penetrated and assimi- 
ented it he knows that if it is to sound in -surrender to} | the graceful imagination, the lightness ° | | 
MT GE Cad Sota taee Gay ores es | Wor the instant not Miss Farrar tn & of touch of the score, all higely somes SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
nation of the composer, sixty, seventy and | For the Sive of a play spirit withou thought of 


: ian frock of 1916 stood upon the stage: by age, which neither f- 
even more years ago, it must be reénforced., gag fay as’ romantic to. the aeecenaal fasted er puerile nor a Fest of GIVES 13TH CONCERT 


’ 
He uSes not only the obvious means $6 ‘ett the ihasination a& herwewn vale ence in Mr Carpen- | By PHILIP MALE. A ia 
that end, like the doubling of the horns anc knight. It is true that the tones of ti De A The 13th concert of the Boston.’ Sym- 


of other instruments, that the total mass Elsa were not always steady, or cleary : oO hear keenly, to listen phony orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, 


p . A x’ . oy - . ‘ Ay of his Ww ‘ . 
may he full-bodied, rich and slowing; but full; but it was true that the illusion wit, k re transparent y afternoon in Sym- 
he plies also all his transmitting power on TD ieih th niet | But h The orchestra] pieces were 


the pictorial, the dramatizing and the As though, with Dr. Muck beside her, i e idee slg neg “Ad vontaredtaate 2 Car- 
characterizing ety a ee Wate rie linbs would unify her numbers, Miss Farrt' hythm heard 2 hepa ( by request): Waener haved 
largely and bold’y the sea-music at the second piece was music of romantic visio lil train the Atet ete "ae. A es pute ble abd 
ae hare ae A asain at acer ae the soltoguy in which the Marguerite |Golden West,” beginning aldine Farrar ‘sang Iiisa’s Dream fears 
Dutchman sharp upon € tonal stage: he : , regi > see 


, Sih on a a re f her Sunday schoo] class d t 

' Berlioz summons the image of the ” ie ; “4 at » an muUCctt “Lohengrin’”’ and Marguerite’s air 
ra Senta’s ty gn ees ne | ished Fauet and caresses it in longing iS made of it. Meanwhile beside other . 
with many voices; he slips lig y over the 


ti ories By this time * iottn'e tere of Pha Boheme,” Mu- } D’amour 'ardente flamme” from ‘La 
lamenting mem S. y ; ‘“ Sctla’s brittle ironical laugh ig heard Damnation le Fs " 
. ’ horiie: < ‘ sala! mut ave P f , i atic de aust. 
mere routine of the sailors’ chorus; and singer’s voice was freer, warmer, lame again in the piccolo, The symphony and overture are fa 
. | C in 45 “ ~ i1? " = : ; 5 ; o'ng, We J. < - ; . 
aes, these things wi Paleo a a negem : wi and truer and so she was more the ete , miliar, Mr. Carpenter’s Suite was 
with its voice of romantic illusion and ro- actress since she gained the finer Nuss Sang Elsa’s Prayer. played at these concerts late in Decem- 
ans ie eta . is of Marguerite’s emotion by “16 vey dee- : Miss Geraldine Farrar Sang “Bisa’s ber and by the New York Symphony 
e oven’s symphony, on 1e other 2Mselves intrinsi vy ; ‘ Irchestr: “ecedi 
Beet its » sf as in it. for the tones that now had.of the! dee prayer from “Qohengrin” and Mar- | VUrchestra in the preceding month. 
hand, still speaks for itself as in it, for the Sh atkn dag Even when she would summa 
Brie secenoven spoke for himseif. the illusion of vision rather than of fr 


suerite’s soliloquy in Berlioz’ “Damna- _ ee at then, be no extended com- 
i : ” oe ment on these compositions. The per- 
Even after an hundred years and more the alitv, it is her lower and richer tones thil tion of Faust, part 4. beginning 
music Keeps its glow and charm of matur- 7? : 


: “Damour } eine 4 formance of the Symphony was con- 
, crt serve her best. Some day, since she} ardente flamme. Berloiz Spicuous by the manner in Which the 
ing youth at last finding its voice, rejoicing 
in the discovery and setting ardently to the 


Setting of the Fa st cA - : ‘ 
‘lear-minded and self-critical, she will co-| attempted in op ‘ust legend, although Larghetto was sung—with admirable | 
clear-minc¢ HT P = Operatic form by the re- suavity d iy th lamtiniecs | 
: . sent to be a mezzo-soprano. Fi. td. ©, doubtable Raoul Guhsbourg at Monte | *“*V. y and euphony; by the clasticity, | 
profit and the pleasure of the self-expres- RARE a Pk GS | 3 Carlo, and by Mr Hammerstein with ©@Priclousness and delicacy with which | 
sion that it brings. Not yet, of course, is || - | 1} Renaud in New York, has missed the , the Scherzo was interpreted, and by the) 
PRONSCS ba oN te a nna “PERAMBULATOR” | | erence ye ais. up about that of | playfulness of the Finale. Whether it 
5 esa aan | ant , | s, successor and countryman &@ doz. | is necessary for > musical salyv n | 
t Symphony; but Within the elder model he | and more years later. | ; the musical salvatio 

Manipulates his music ag impulse and im- 


Rrra . , : i} ,fnd yet, search the well-worn pages 
4afination prompt. He js ready with grave OL Gounod S opera, for one scene 
mstrumental song for his beginning; he or passage in Which Marguerite con- 


It. ans would credit suéi} Beeth ven’s second sym | 
Ye ; tae | : shail 1] . 

pag  Gieib oe ik zt peey ee tn a manner that ane due cone | 

cordingly, there was that in her si | mee am 9 Orne Som of hese “firs rast between the sc erzo in the Hava 
“Loh in” of Elsa’s vision of ly - Unpressions of life” are amusing, soms manner and the prophetic finale | 

from ‘‘Lohengrin 4 all clever, Some are stupid nonsense, how~ | ner’s overture to “The Flying Dy 

coming champion that summone al the éver allegorically taken, that has little! man’”’ completed the program 

white glow of it before the princess’s' gy lace with the fineness of perception, |... ¢ 


for the ‘moment suffuses or stirs it. fertility of brain - piteprings Q 


of the town that a certain number of | 
Beethoven’s symphonies should be heard | 
every year with the three overtures of 
Weber, and other ‘“‘standbys” isa ques- 
tion that need not now be discussed, 
Mr. Carpenter's Suite again gave 


. ° fesses t ~ ~ >' “ 7 
SwingS away in the exuberance of new en- he secrets of her soul with the. 


Simplicity, the Oignancy ; 
fersy through the first movement: he does feeling that hg bantd te these sence 


not forget to polish the slow song of his 6 j : : The English horn pitches the em ; 

: Seen é otional | pleasure. Ag: > “Hurdy ‘dy,”’ 
larghetto “according to the best mode!s arpenter S Music Again ney ‘n'a prelude of haunting, piteous The Eate® dai “Dreams Cel 
Of Vienna as Well as to intensify it: they €spair and prepares the way for the phe ‘ ‘ see s 


q ; | ; voice ‘most important of the movements. ‘The 
remind him that he should be light-fingered Gives Great Pleasure. The 361; 4 ? 
S = € song of » Sing iss - » Policeman” js not without humor. It 
in his scherzo, but he cannot and will not sot the singer is one of quiet | 


, | grief, of thrills. at remembered happi- ;has been suggested that the Policeman 
Slay his Pacing fancies; they race forward . ‘ F | ness, at relived rapture, of pretty, pa- | here pictured in tones is not distinctive- 
€ven into a finale that Haydn might have Miss Farrar Sings With Emotional Nea fancies of treasured memories. ly American; least of all a Chicagoan 
envied for its flashing speed and fiying ac- ' a Maker oes Berlioz only a madman, guardian of the peace;; tht h is French. 
cents, but that has—and SO lives to this Of ose and hysteria, should 


day—an exuberance of spir} Beauty of Voice the openir cl the calm ‘resignation ¢ | HOw the policemen of ‘different Waa? 
ay—an exuberance of spirit as well as an y ‘ the opening neasures, the gradations |e to be distinguished RMISICA) aan 
exuberance of music-making. And at will. | 


by Which they grow and the proportion dvestion that should exercise the in- 
the resource and the stroke come. Aiter a area vt ae Of the whole dramatic scheme. Senuity of our young lions of musical 
all, this symphony, however hackneyed it Carpenter’s fanciful suite “Adventures | —— periodicals. Would the obiectors to 
May seem as a repertory piece and when it in a Perambulator’’ were repeated at , Range of Color Remarkable. Mr. Carpenter's policeman as “un-Amer= 
is freshened by sucha performance as tha; thé Symphony concert yesterday after Miss Farrar Sang with good control of i gt fs re Ka neers scp ee 
Of yesterday, is the first and the lasting noon. Amused enjoyment was evident breath, witb depth and fullness of tonal Se eee a » the nine 
voice of Beeth las uy Atta bie in. 3 ; 7 ioe. ‘ amorous conversation with the nurse? 
O eethoven’s young maturity. In its reception, particularly after the beauty, emotional and moving. In. the This Suite is not only an ingenious 
sGibemmescens » ‘ ~ a ‘Ss - ; . s : .* ” . a < > . 
ney prt. S ; | movement called ‘The Hurdy-Gurdy. medium and low voice her range of cole work: it has true fancy, true humor, 
S for Miss Farrar, she was more 'u- The humor is graci d the pi “ial ' | ; wT ’ 
teresting and impressive yesterday as the sracious and the pictoria | Or Was remarkable, and scarcely less in Pages of truly poetic feeling. Mr. Car- 
singific-actress ord 7 et ; oheail de ; _. ©emposition skillful and imaginative im-~ ithe upper in a elo penter displays imagination; witness his 
tones ern h an t} Fat nM ag pote ‘“ yh pressionism. Using thi instrument, she Slorification of the lake that supplies 
were nS Omotion of her hoi The suit | Onviction expressing Chicago with water. But even his im- 
sonage at the tin the ia is oy © aS a whole gives pleasure at on, sing . 
° ee nt in the music-drama a& sgcond hearing. There j; ttempt Ee al , y of Wagner’s dream agination was dormant at the thought 
than as the singer, pure. simple or sophis. 6. ere 18 no attem| nm and the 


LS eee Ap seen eee 


7 


; Suppressed passion of of the Chicago river. An unflinching 
ticated, of the concer{ hal'. Of course she is at Photographic realism, nor is there the woman in Berlioz music who com- realist would have introduced the 


too :ntelligent to bring gesture or play of 4PY effort to spell out a Specitic idiom of nes with the past. child’s visit to the stockyards ond 


Dr Muc é 
face or half-suppressed movement to the Childhood. Laborious naj rete would have the Berliog fre ig a thing ot dere fe ‘laughter houses. The composer yes- 


Stage of Symphony Hall. Ags obviously she been boresome ° to Whatever degree tn: beauty—thanks also to Mr Mueller and ‘¢rday was one of the audience. | 
knows that it is by the coloring of tones oie tot b8y chological observations o¢ his solo playing—and again kept a Miss Farrar sang Elsa’s Dream as 
the singing actress most vividly and exact- basis. a are, nen as Fe POP RUG Charm, and lightness foremost in Car- though she were still under the spell 
ly defines her character and most moving- | benter’s sento. /of the vision. Not too ecstatically, not 
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Pye ae) heer! ’ . 
; ole + " 
‘ : ast ; nH, 


. “noF did’she at the) q tk sobs aig | | ! ‘ Btu abeand “sy int ) 
zat ‘explode Ae passion, as many of her Shee 1 0 ect sd that U a es A ene ie age oo 7s or she segiegle baat, rates . Py Bp anne SAA PEA them 10 | 
mo) | rele 7 ; 1 q been 3e nin 4 oa #20 ‘ : ’ 4 =n" ai (iii. LSS Ss. r a i Bi ya ; . fll Se’ Sa a DW aaa pi th oa ah aan se tay ae a 
Sermnag “soearucs, ai" he oe: | to ak Bewton IR ReMeaiden vot | eanerit Min Goran Farrar stole); | at he work from the backward light o 
tenn to. Been | fer's | Tather | them. ‘The objection seems : Saran ta ee Berlioz,| ‘te symphony in C them 
h ol ‘e from “Damnation: of Faust” (Miss | 48k themselves where is the cyclic work 


the etic gato peed or ae vs gyal 8 Goethe's’ Went ; 

eone 10n 5 ; Tt 2 ‘ iy “arrar : W: ser , ‘ 

‘terpretation was artistic. Unforttnate- Not even Schubert in his ‘Gretchen : Duteh Ah Be sonia overture to “The Flying | of any period and of any composer which | 
| }1s such a unit as this one. Let them 


ly the music is too often above the and gpinnrade” expressed 80 wonder-. i Th 
| natural voice of this singer. Se gs i e question might be raised whether | 
: nage os ‘te was fully the sensuousness, the passionate | Bect TY }ask whether in t 
The pathetic air of Marguerit® ws. melancholy, the physical longing which eethoven ever made an essential addi- | symphonies th So lh te tele ce 
tion ‘to His. orchést?al statement of Win. ymphonies there are to be found moods 
contrasted as strikingly as here and at 


’ ble to her. Here the fulness ! 

er hy of her lower and middle | is part of Marguerite’s passion for her salt am rches 
knightly lover. arter writing* the second symphony,| the same time with neal ; 

as little premedita- 


tones were revealed. The interpretation, 
however, was too virginal. Marguerite The passion of Marguerite is at once unless it was when he wrote the “Leo-|| 4; 
sensuous and virginal. ; } nora” overture, No.8 Not-but that } j tion. Let them ask whether it is more 

. av ‘e) natural and agreeable to have develop- 


in this scene is no longer the maiden ; ee 
lyeturning from church. She is in her This immortal melody of Berlioz was broadened hi 4 
chamber, remembering the lover and his sung with complete appreciation by ; ied his style in a conspicuous way'|| ments of th , ; 
| Farrar. Not only was the melodic line in the “Eroica” symphony; not but that . eme begin at the beginning 
9 Cc , ° ‘ 
and end at the ending, as in this work, 


‘embraces; longing for his return. The 
‘usic aems : ) ted with rare courtesy, but the ] ] 
text and the music aemand a more crea ’ also, he displayed increased 
vances were in exceptionall sed power of ; 
tonal nuances P y thematic organization in the fourth; not rites fic i interminable paths and by- 
paths, as in the third and fourth sym- 


assionate expression than Miss I*arrar : 

a fit to give. apt accordance with the text. The ast 

jhe concert will be repeated tonight. opening phrase displayed to the fullest ut that, furthermore, he exercised such honie 
advantagethat lower register of Miss mastery of sentiment and satire in the 4 The a d h 

| cond symphony could conceiv- 


The program of the concert next week , i hich h l b 
San he as follows: Beethoven, Over- *@mEM ® voice which has always been fifth as was nev : , a, PN 
one of its noblest assets. any other ever equaled by himself or ably be brought out as a dutiful re 
a composer before, and as has} tory revival, without  exciti po 
, ing any 


ture. ‘‘Leonora No. Vv’: Joachim, Con- 
certo in the Hungarian style for violin The music from ‘‘Lohengrin’’ found 
(Mr. Witek, violinist); Strauss, “Don in the singer a past mistress of its tra- lardly been matched since. Yet, after ; : 
Quixote.” ditions. Invaluable routine in German lall the points are areued, the ae ry question about its characteristics. But 
Ee Spera houses stood Miss Farrar in good OEE KS so ceils se ior)the conductor and the plavers’~ wh 
cond symphony, as_ representing presdinted. it on this aay ve 0 
SO 


stead in the early’days of her American bia’ wha: Stal ’ 
ole vision of the man, is a pretty | with extraordinary zeal and with un- 


| career, and it stood back of her ex- 
cellent accomplishment of yesterday. good one. For the listener who has comm int 
The upper part of her voice has shown grasped this work must find little diffi- Sankine) psy wh aah It Bargin 
er any other of their 


to better advantage, but her commen culty in seizing the main id f 
had seldom seemed more ad- "4 res 2 main idea of every- . 
tative art . thing that follows it at | y-| performances, when the season’s work 
Ss 1t up at least to the} comes to be summed up, will outshine 


mirable. 
o finale of t , - ; ; 
SOLOIST AT Carpenter Again ect oe vat nap ncpdy He pr it. Nothing else on the program could 
| sMALY 9 SS to accoun : . 
The orchestral pieces were Beetho- | the “Pastoral” symphony, but onl co compare with the reading of the Beetho- 
John Alden y; y be-} ven work in force and charm, even 


ven’s second symphony, pm 
| Carpenter’s “Adventures in 2 Peram- > dea of his difficulty to understand how though one of the hi , 
bulator,” and Wagner's ‘Flying Dutch- he composer’s inspiration could have} sopranos of th eet ee 
man” overture. Mr. Carpenter was Pp s of the day assisted as soloist. 
audience, but with the 


got at so low an ebb. And as fo 
. y. f r the Th ‘Pp b ” ° 
ny ° present in the “Ode to Jov” variati 6 erambulator” suite of Car 
fost ° oe 6 / te distaste for public attention which 15 o Joy” variations at the end of the] more than ever before sounded ike hale 
one of his charactertistics, refrained ike half 


° ninth symphony, the : 
. ’ yY are a study Inja compositi . . 
Cantatrice In AYE | trom acknowledging in person the ap- vocal expression, detachable, as it were,| chestr sy Pregame, for its or- 
plause of his work. In this work the from their context; and complete in d f ' a prsshey wear 
ideas are neatly put down, the scoring an per unctory in all particulars Pe 


a é6é . from , ® ‘ . , 

V OoiCcc-” I erambu- is exceptionally skillful hoa dinprencllyl their hide tei if not independent in| the second three. The “Flying Dutch-| 
“+ } se x. ~ . =| 

when sheer beauty is the compo man” overture, whether regarded as 


i cons ee he So, , wh *v _ or 7 < ie x ’ , 
too enthusiastically, #een, ever achieve : 
, a * oo - 2 ‘ i. ‘ee ee 
* a * A [a 


-~ ~, 


% 


99 ° ° intention. We have the pleasure of lis- He who would hold for th . ® ; 
lator Suite Again tening to a composer with admirable nence of the second sym Bey ee meteorological realism or as romantic 
| Itechnical acquirements, good taste, and that th ymphony over all} bombast, was disturbing and unpleasant 
| Tce iad Genes: Of Wer | / the composer wrote for orchestra | in the neighborhood of the second 
; Mr. Carpenter does not take himself oer it would, of course, have to be a] phony. ene, en 
BY OLIN DOWNE too seriously. Incidentally he proGu. aring champion. He would have to] Miss F 

S 4 score more than creditable to his break spears with so many heroes of Pilots er' eh much beauty of 

criticism that he might a deeply-considered execution 
might never get done| to her task in the “Lohengrin” and the 


talent, and a score that entertains, 3 
wil i 
th his enterprise. But aggressiveness | “Damnation of Faust” solos. Like Miss 


Geraldine Farrar was the soloist at} talent, ane a vives of its materia 
spite oO e sligntnes: OE aes 
the concert of the Boston Symphony] },.. -eason of its humor, its color quali- 
a , 
yt tagger who would rank this com-| Marcella Craft, she is one of the rar 
position first might win a good number|/ singers who know how to make their. 


Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor,| ties and witty manipulation of thematic 
of li . 
steners to his opinion. After all,| voices strike through the: instrumental | 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. aE’ waek nr, Muck will conduct & 

Miss Fartar sang the music of “Elsa’s| performance of Strauss’ ‘Don Quixote” me 

Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” and the for the first time in Boston. : —e ct of - idea is, in a way, more] sonorities in a way to enhance the whole 

* | <<< : eresting an . 
air of Marguerite from the last part : at more valuable, too, than} symphoni ] 
th , ymp c appeal. The playing o 

of Berlioz’s “Baust.” SYMPHONY MEN ' 2 piss dacs flower of it. A few notes] great violinist could brad bay is 

| ning song may contain more} more to the purely musical value of the 


es coh PLAY EARLY WORK 5 eloquence than a whole psalm meditated] concert than her singing. 


MISS FARRAR’S ART | at noon. 

This air in itself is one of the most OF B E. E, aS H O V E, N : Even without argument the majorit 
haunting and sensuous melodies that Fekh-. $~/%6 | would perhaps grant that the Fierprtis 
Berlioz; who at the top of his inspit-| syywpHONY HALL—Thirteenth Progran | 4 }im D major shows the genius\of Beetho- 
ation was one of thé greatest melo-} of the Boston Symphony orchestra, Karl : ven in its best color, if not ‘in its full 

_ manifestation. And if a minority re- 
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music. 
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‘But even without this, the power of : 


ONY 
] | the number appealed to Miss Farrar 
“, /, | strongly, since she is dramatic to the 
7 <t Tf le  finger-tips, and all of Berlioz’s points 
were made with artistic acumen. Both 
in mezzo-voce and in broad passages 


WAS WITHOUT NOVELTIES her work was commendable, and it 


| 
PROGRAMME PRESENTED 
| 


7 
Vocalist Was at Her Best in 
: Pathetic Song of 


Marguerite 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 
PROGRAMME 
Beethoven. Syimphony No 2...........00> major 
Wagner “1sa’s Dream,’' ‘‘Lohengrin’ 
Soloist. Miss Geraldine l’arrar. 
Carpenter, Suite 
: ‘Adventures of a Peranbulator’ 
EE ae, Ow a iirdacee “\Iy Heart is Heavy.” 
“Damnation de ifaust” 
. Miss Farrar. 
/ Wagner 
‘rhe Kiying Dutchman’ 

There was nothing new in this pro- 
eramme, although by this we do not 
mean to intimate that Miss Farrar is 
old. Yet we must reiterate our otten- 
expressed opinion that Miss Farrar is | 
not an entire suctess upon the concert | 

: ° . ‘ | 
stage. She isa very intelligent sing- 
ing actress, but she requires the foot- | 
lights far more than Sembrich, or! 
Gadski, or Schumann-Heink do. 

This was made evident in the first) 
number, in which the “voix blanche” | 
which shouid characterize Wagner's | 
most: phlegmatic heroine was not} 
markedly present. Yet one may pay | 
tribute to her breadth and purity of; 
tone. | 

Miss Farrar was more*in her best 
vein in the pathetic song of Mar-| 
guerite as Gallicized by Berlioz. This | 
Romance is one of the gems of “The | 
Damnation of Faust,’’ and certainly 
portrays the brooding sadness of the 
deserted one more vividly than any. 
other setting. Just as Berlioz height- 
ens the effect of Goethe’s work by 
damning Faust instead of saving 


him, so he strews adjuncts around this | 
Romance which greatly advance its, 
dramatic flavor. He adds an obbligato , 


upon that instrument of dreamy mel- 
ancholy, the English Horn, which is 
in itself a picture, and was nobly 
played. If one heard this song with 
its context, the hurly-burly of street 


lifé, the 2-4 song of the students), 


was self-abnegatory to sing this Ro- 
mance, since it is rather above the 
full comprehension of the general 
public. Yet Miss Iarrar was heartily 
recalled twice after each number. 


But there was also an orchestra 


heard in this concert. We are always 
a little out of sympathy with a prima 
donna in these concerts. It seems the 
right thing in the wrong place. Tt. 
disturbs the symphonic feeling alto- 
gether, when one knows that the 
crowd is waiting for the singer and 
the orchestral numbers are regarded 
as Preludes, Interludes and Postludes 


to her vocalism. This ‘‘Vox et prete- 
rea Nihil” feeling is not conducive to 
the full appreciation of our great 
band. 

Nevertheless the second symphony 
had a full meed of applause. It is 
right that Dr. Muck, in making up 
these programmes, should take cog- 
nizanee of the fact that there is a 
new generation growing up which 
needs to become familiar with the 
old masterpieces. The chief points to 
notice in the second symphony, as 
compared with its sisters, is the fact 
that here we get the first symphonic 
Scherzo ever written. Beethoven 
had grown tired of the everlasting 
Minuet as third movement, with its 
undeveloped themes, its dance 
rhythm, its square-cut style. Never- 


theless it is curious to see how close | 
he steered in this innovation, to the. 
Minuet which he intended to replace 


by it. This Scherzo of the second 
symphony is mor in Minuet spirit 
| than the Minuet cf the first sympho- 
ny. 

: Another reform which begins in this 
symphony is the resolute and broad 
character of the finale, of which Dr.. 
Muck made the utmost. It was cus-| 
tomary in the old Cycle forms (Suite, | 
Partita, Symphony) to reward the| 
auditor for long attention by giving | 
him a rollicking and jolly movement | 
as Finale. There is such an one in| 
the Beethoven first symphony. But |} 
in this present work the composer 
perceives that the finale should be a 
climax, not a recreation, and he sets 
out on the path which led to the great 
finales of the fifth, seventh and ninth | 
symphonies. 


Therefore, in this second symphony, | 


i might have read differently under 


‘marked, “I had done some puttering, 


Mr. Irederick A. Stock, director of 


cyst eer. 89 “TP studicd with Ziehi until his deatn 
symphonic re er, “| about three 4 RE Sa Gee Ed ARR ay 
forms “were not made as sweeping. period . thai be \ obuaaed | ci a rs 
as a modern Conservatory student} learned more and received cae ‘ 
would feel obliged to make them. The |spiration than from all other : arg 
symphony won much appreciation, al-Lous sources. He was, un A a ats 
tiiough the slow movement is too long | a very great figure in the world of 
and exhibits Beethoven as a decided theoretical music, He was so recog- 
repeater. nized ‘in Murope and was just begin- 
We were not sorry to hear Car- rscahad to be appreciated in this coun- 
penter’s Suite again, although there 5 4 hye the time of his death.” 
are other American works kept wait- fe saree ak is nothing new to be said 
ing. We need Chadwick’s ““Tam}; _.. id Carpenter Sulte except that 
O'Shanter,” and it might have been hoint — a repetition. The obvious 
fairer to have repeated Kelley’s|,,,, za Sp wheeling Perambulator, 
“New England Symphony,” which as sega policeman, the aggressive 
“-L-Organ, Were easily grasped at 
once, but the delicacy of “The Lake” 


Dr. Muck than under Conductor... (.. 5 ; 
and “Dreams” unfolded new beauties. 


Schmidt. It is very timely that, in Warner's “1 
the January number of the “Harvard, ‘ Ss “Flying Dutchman” over- 


Musical Review,’ Mr. Robert “A eehtedinn sai why salt sea. It was 
| Casey gives an article containing, ni Vien 7 gf singh , vic aae Muck always 
| some new facts regarding this Amecri-},,, ive ih. ai conductor wants 
can composer. He says, in part:— sath. Aas sok Poles object lesson 
| “Tn 1893 he came to Harvard, where ‘ha Mer” and rt: 7 ein 
‘he took all the courses offered by the; composition, and perhaps Bb fine 
‘music department under Prof. Paine|Iirench work with Mondemaal le 
|While here he composed music for|Hebrides” overture. It would Miner 
the Hasty Pudding Club, and wasjuseful bit of comparison, even ws 
| president of the Glee Club. rather continuously marine. and ia 
An amusing incident is related of Mer’ would be crushed between the 
‘him at this period. ‘ushing away Upper and the nether millstone. 
‘from a tea, in town, at a Glee Club dtcnssia 
concert which he was to conduct, Mr. 
Carpenter discovered, to his dismay, To : SYMPHONY SUGGESTION, 
Ne Kditor of The Herald: 


that he had forgotten his evening 
clothes. A hasty search had to be It seems to me that a darkened audi- 


made through the chorus for a per- torlum adds greatly to the enjoyment 
son of Mr. Carpenter’s build: and the of symphonic music. Has this ever 
_discomfited man was obliged to strip been Suggested in regard to the Sym- 
off his finery and to be clad in the phony concerts? If 
president’s afternoon ‘“‘frock.’’ Mr. liberty Biber ers 
Carpenter graduated from Hacvasd edatuk frote the cue 
in 1897 with highest honors in music Pend ‘rom the number 1 See shedigg 
and the following fall entered his their eyes } should think 8 great tiem 
father’s firm as vice-president. ‘Symphony-goers are of my sentiment. 
His musical education began under Why not put the question to the seat- 
the tutelage of his mother when he )0°!ders? 
was eight years old; he studied piano: Phrenic 5 I make this suggestion purely 


for four years with Miss Amy Fay om the aesthetic point of view, the 
itt tt Sain’ at | tee ee. heid Ae management may see something of a 
e 4ate = =—Lneodore! practical nature in it, as it ought to 


'Th ¥ : 
omas, and from 1890-938 he was aj mean decreased lighting expenses 


pupil in piano composition under the E 

i . B BENJAMIN. 
late W. C. Seeboeck. Of this in-| Cambridge, Jan. 24. 4s 
struction Mr. Carpenter modestly re-j) 


ow -— 


in composition before that time, but Symphony Orchestra Trip 
rik first definite instructions were} The Symphony Orchestra will give ne 
% 9” . 
ho dwoags a concerts in Boston this week, for it is 
; shortly after his graduation fromjaway on its third Southern tri I 
farvard, he went abroad and studied! every cite excer ieee aon 
With Sir Edward Elgar in Rome. In ery Chy, except’ Philadelphia, Mr. Hr 
1908 he became acquainted, through Hoy Schelling will be the assisting ar- 
ie: ide fed the piano part in his new 
a Heys ‘a symphonic variations just hear 
“34 Chicago O1 chestra, with Bernard] own Symphony conderts. Mme. Melbe te 
in. Mr. Carpenter says of him,} to be the soloist in Philade!phia. 


—_- - ‘ | 
—_oT « ~ > > 





Mire rere, een 
, es Le “  — a _AOEEOTEY er rae ek 


ato with a | repartane OR Th shand 
-. | Sol. Roosevelt, no mean pu Rotty- seeker, 
"| always makes it his {Business : to be an 
| New York on Sun 


for the Monday papers. Doaitle “Miss 
_Farrar’s New York friends had abused 
her confidence and given out the joyful 
“tidings too soon. ‘Quien sabe?” ag’ 
Mayor Curley may say when he returns 


: from his Cuban trip. | 
: "At the Hotel Touraine, where Miss 
Farrar was stopping, it was. stated 

\ that she would return at ll o’clock, At 


that time word was sent down to the 


ou-Tellegen to Become Husband ~<a Z of, Z /hnotel desk by the singer’s maid that 
Pome’ Gonna Adarees&ie te te ee eet ane 8 aie Ae 
~ of Opera Singer 1 In New Y ork ) Prima Donna Admits She Is to |,vo2v: ° 


Lou-Tellegen was born in Holland 29 


Marry Young Actor in New _years ago, the son of a Greek father 


d ee | . . | and a French mother. Miss Farrar was 
l — ” in Mel 32 years ago. She is 
on | uesdaay Y ounge York—Couple Met in Cali born in Melrose §2 years ago. She Is 
Than Si fornia Motion Picture: Studio | vg, leesie tse Ne cork feaetly 
an Inger announcing her coming marriage said 

a 


—Groom Is Greek-French that she will break two vows in marry- 


-ing Lou-Tellegen. One was that~she 


and 29 Years of Age. would not marry until she was 40 years 


old. The other vow was that she would 
‘marry only an American. 
“Ha, ha,” is the only comment that 
Miss Geraldine Warrar, opera’ one of her Boston friends would make 
singer, admitted last night that she | last night when he was told thege ro- 
is really and truly going to be mar-||mantic facts. 
ried in New York next Tuesday: at; 
high noon to Lou-Tellegen, a young | 
actor now playing in New York. | 
They met in a motion picture studio; RE to “‘Leonora,’’ No. 1, op. 138 
in California six months ago and | 
since then Tellegen has been a er: | 
sistent wooer. Friends of Miss’ 
Farrar in New York stated positively TO in D major, op. 11,(in the Hungarian 
yesterday that the marriage will 
take place next Tuesday in spite of 
repeated denials and counter-denials | 
On her part in the past few months | 
that her interest in the actor is more | 
than that of a friend. | 


SANG HERE LAST NIGHT. ixote,”’ FANTASTIC VARIATIONS on 


The former prima donna of the Metro- jot Knightly character. 
politan Opera House was the soloist at | 
the concert of the Symphony ‘orchestra | 
in Symphony Hall fast night and there 
a reporter for The Herald: sought con- 
firmation of the news from New York. 
C, A. Ellis, manager of the orchestra, 
said that Miss Farrar could not be seen. 

“‘Miss Farrar is never interviewed,’’ 
said he but was finally persuaded to ask 
the star if the announcement of. her 
coming marriage was true. 

“Tell him, ‘Yes’; New York, next 
: ee Tuesday, high noon,” was the laconic 

ee eS. ee | GERALDINE F ' message sent back. It was also said 
mt LOU- seis io. ah to Gerald-| Grand opera prima donna, who is. ROON ) that Miss Farrar would leave on the 
‘Actor who will be married to Tues-. to marry Lou-Tellegen, a ‘movie | 's midnight train for New York. . No rea: 
ine Farrar, Melrose opera star, Tues ahhine i son forthe singer's coyness and sudden 
day. ni : , : aversion to publicity could be léarned. | 
Mr. Ellis said that the subject was a 

very personal one and one that not} 
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SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCH 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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FOURTEENTH PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 114, AT 2.30 ri I. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, AT 8 P.M 


BEETHOVEN. OVERTURE to “Leonora,” No. 1, Op. 135 


f 
| 
| 


a 


JOACHIM, CONCERTO (in the Hungarian manner) for VIOLIN 
and ORCHESTRA, op. 11 


Allegro un poco Maestoso. 
Romance, 


Finale; alla Zingara 


STRAUSS, ‘Don Quixote,”? (Introduction, Theme with Vari. 
ations and Finale): FANTASTIC VARIATIONS on 
a Theme of Knightly character, op. 35 


(Violoncello Solo. Mr. WARNKE: Viola, Mr. F SRIR) 


Soloist: 


Mr. ANTON WITEK 
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| Liszt's: Hungaria 

‘| Impurities and infidelft 
they are Stirring to » he 
mixed into them imaginative, romantic ; I 
transmitting fire. Joachim, on the other 
hand, makes his music as dry, mechanical, 
muddling and stupid, as wholly respectable | 


“DON QUIXOTE” AND A T 


CERTO 
: CON and nearly as wholly dull, as though he 


| actually born of the Britons who were : ul 
Even Mr. Witek Fails to Atone for the that were left in his final years to sive him > 
ae : -| ©ar. Of course the music tests the violin= 

Dulness of Joachim’s Piece—An Over ist’s skill—as it also tests forty minutes of 


looked and Interesting Overture of! his ana of the audience’s endurance; of 


course—but in rather less degree than many 
Beethoven—The Contrasts of Strauss’s an ancient piece—it enables him to show 


bi he Moments in Which! his command of many a superfluous and 
Sonenrwem, ane’ ¢ difficult feat of fiddling: and of course Mr. 
He Excels Himself 


Witek was equal to every exaction that 

the’ music laid upon him. Steadily indeed 
he glorified it by his edgeless, lustrous and — 
undulating tone; by his felicities in transi- — 
tion, emphasis and measured cumulation; 

by the beauty of his transparent coloring; 

make excuse. The “literature” of thei: by the rhythmic deftness and brightness. 
instrument offers them so little that is with which he save a pseudo-life to thig 

really desirable for Symphony concerts, If} ™Mcribund musical skeleton. It is a cheer- 

they alternate Beethoven’s and Brahms’s | ing hope that he has preached thus €10- 

concertos from year to year, they are likely quently the funeral sermon at the Sym- 

to surfeit their audiences. Bruch’s and phony Concerts of Joachim in the Hunga- 

Tschaikovsky’s—the next ‘in their favor—| Tian manner. 


Will not bear too much repetition. Men- ‘ 
delssohn’s is old-fashioned: Goldmark’s Mortunately for the audience there 


prolix; and Saint-Saéns’s merely elegant.| Beethoven and Strauss to save and. to - 
What is a poor violinist to do, especially | heighten the interest of the day, and the | 
if he happens to be a violinist who fol- | Piece fron: Beethoven was almost ei 
lows German ways and masters, but play | Beethoven. Now that the publishers of 
Joachim in the Hungarian manner? Mr. music in Europe have nearly ceased to 
Kneisel has played him at the Symphony Publish, and scores already engraved make 
Concerts; Mr. Hess has played him there, precarious Journeys from Paris and Berlin 
twice over, and so precedent was not lack- | t0 New York and Boston, the conductors 


IKE the wedding-guests in the par- 
able, whenever the violinists play 
Jvachim’s Hungarian Concerto, 
with one accord they begin to 
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Concert Master of the Orchestra 


; i ji . t known man in 
, Anton Witek, next to. Dr. Muck, is possibly the best knc 
ee ae ’ the ‘orchestra,’ and ‘a*masterly/ musician | 


ing for Mr. Witek to do likewise yester- 
day afternoon. For a week his friends 
have been making the usual excuses over 
the revival of the concerto and clinching 
them with a Semi-triumphant ‘What 
would you have him play?’’ At one ex- 
treme, Mr. Witek might have played a 
concerto of § the Seventeenth or _ the 


eighteenth century, as composers like Bach | 
or Mozart, as violinists like Tartini and | 


Viotti, have written them, and on that 
Score both Mr. Kreisler and Mr. Ysaye 
have set htm illustrious example. At 


the other extreme, he might have made: 


known a novel concerto by a contemnor- 
ary composer, like Elgar’s or Weingart- 
ner’s. Whatever the shortcomings, they 
are interesting enough to deserve a single 
hearing and they tax the powers of the 
Violinist to the utmost. 

As it was, Mr. Witek Played Joachim in 
the Hungarian manner, and there is much 
testimony in print and by word of mouth 
that it igs the true and pure Hungarian 
manner in the content and the contour of 
the melodic ideas and in the harmonic and 
the rhythmic treatment of them. In like 
fashion and by as much testimony, dis- 
tilled water is the purest and the truest of 
water; but how flavorless it is to the palate 
that pines for the impure admixture to 
Which it has been enjoyably used. Even 
SO upon the ear falls Joachim’s concerto. 


are discovering under the dust of years on 
the shelves of their orchestral libraries a 
new sort of ‘‘novelties’’—the overlooked but 
deserving pieces of the eminent composers, 
with whom they are usually too ready to 
follow the well-worn routine of repertory. 
The other day, for example, Dry Muck go 
resurrected Liszt’s tone-poem, ‘Ge qu’on 
Kntend sur la Montagne,” and music and 
performance thrilleq his hearers. Yester- 
day he similarly disinterred the least-known 
of all the four overtures that Beethoven 
wrote to his opera of “Fidelio,” and if it: 
did not stir the audience as did Liszt’s re- 
discovered music, it warmly interested it, 
The books call the overture “Leonora, No. 
1,"" and they say that it was written for a 
projected but unaccomplished performance 
of “Fidelio” at Prague in 1807. By long 
habit the hearer’s Standard with these 
overtures is the familiar “Leonora, No, 8,’ 
which epitomizes the dramatic content and 
course of the opera in a fashion that such 
preluding, even from Waener’s hand, has 
still to equal in unfolding and concentrat- 
ing eloquence. Schooled in it, the average 
audience before a “Leonora” Overture ex-. 
pects the tonal characterization a 
tonal suspense of the beginning; 
of the scsne in the prison; the th 
saving trumpet call: 
rejoicing of the end. 

As it happens, Beethoven was 
minded when he wrote the new o 





“for Prague. In it he puts the dramatic 
corel poe opera behind him and elects to | 
muse, as it were, over the music that is 
the tonal and spiritual embodiment of the 
devoted and high-hearted love of Leonora 
and the youthful longings of the imprisoned 
Florestan. There is no trumpet call; no 
hint of the cruel Pizzaro; little suspense ; 
and beside the great voice of ‘‘Leonora 
No. 8,” relatively little climax and rejoic- 
ing. The whole impression is of music 
that would summon for  preluding the 
beauty of illusion in which Beethoven 
would clothe the loyalties and the perils of | 
Leonora and the longings and the despair 
of Florestan. He is lyric rather’ than 
dramatic in the overture in which he has 
enshrined this music; he has written it 
with an ear to flowing loveliness of idea, 
treatment and detail rather than to large 
and sharp effect; he sees in imagination an 
ideal woman, as he saw it when he invented 
the so-called feminine theme of the overture 
to “Coriolan’’; he feels the charm of wist- 
ful youth—that seldom stirred him or that 
he seldom expressed—in the music of 
Florestan; the end is the rejoicing of re- 
leased spirits rather than of thundering 
choruses of freed and bodily prisoners. By 
every token of this overture, there are 
beauty and eloquence yet to be discovered 
—or to be made familiar—-in the over- 
looked pages of Beethoven. Why, for ex- 
ample, should we not hear from Dr. Muck 
the ballet of ‘‘Prometheus’’? ; 


-_—- 


Similarly “Don Quixote” ig not of the 
rauss to which the average ear has be- 
come long habituated in the concert-room. 
There is no ‘‘great climax’’ in the fantastic 
variations,’ like that which upswells, for 
example, at the end of “Death and Trans- | 
figuration.’””’ There are no passages of un- | 
rolling and over-luscious orchestra] song, | 
like that of the creating and impassioned 
“man” of the “Sinfonia Domestica.’”’ There 
are fewer pages of intricate and arbitrary 
and not always ‘“‘sounding”’ polyphony than 
in “Zarathustra” and ‘Ein Heldenleben.”’ : 
There is little of the pictorial and narrat- | 


ing sweep that fills ‘“Don Juan,’”’ or of the | 
bitter and mocking grotesquerie of “Til 
Kulenspiegel.’””’ Ina word, ‘‘Don Quixote” | 
is unique among the tone-poems of Strauss, | 
yet in its very differences from the rest it 


noon of his powers. It is his cast of mind 
that chooses to blend in it comic, fantastic, 
Serio-comic and pathetic elements in a 
fashion strange to music. It is his cast of 
mind that spares not a musical means in 
the delineative suggestion of the variations 
of the adventures, as though a so-called 
“realism’’ in tones were his only goal, and 
then lavishes highly idealistic music upon 
the episodes in which the knight reasons 
high of honor and faith, of works and their 
glory; keeps rapt vigil beside his arms, or 
makes a good end of this world and this 
flesh. It is this cast of mind that gives 
the music its twofold voice, as of a com- 
poser objectively fastening his invention 
and imagination upon Don Quixote and at 


' speech of tones. 
leave not a doubt 


_ motive of Don Quixote in various forms 


| ation and fecundity; the outcome can 
as marvellously graphic in tones as 


the Same time writing hot a little subjec- 
tively out of his own spirit and its og 
bility to the tragi-comedy of men — 
things. Finally. it is this cast of min 

that makes ‘‘Don Quixote” often a music 
of finesse and subtle delineation; whereas 
when he so chooses Strauss can write, as it 
were, in outflung tonal fresco. 


heart than in his mind as he wrote. 


ness’’ for the piece. 


Because Strauss so looked into his own 
heart, it may be that in the music of Don 


143 ; , t of his |g 
Juixote’s heart, rather than in tha 
pr the tone-poem | 


merely external adventures, 


Somehow a | 
hearer can come to believe that when | | 
Strauss set to his ‘fantastic variations ona | | 


o ’ he looked oftener in his | | 
knightly theme 1 hae | 


say in Munich that he has “a certain fond- | 


gains and sustains a beauty that melts the | 


The “realistic” 
enough in 


hearts of those that hear. 
variations are amusing 
graphic fashion. 


delineative imagination and resource ol 
Strauss can suggest a group of country- 
folk troopving along the road; the whistling 
winds of rides in mid-air; 
combat; and even those super-celebrated 
bleatings of the flock of sheep 
Knight of Cervantes saw as | 
the great Emperor, Alifonfaron.’ | 
one is also agreed that from such a mind 
and such a hand as Strauss’s, Similar 
music may hint for an instant at the 
1eighboring convent, at Sancho and Don 
Quixote giving pious thanks, at the motion 
of the enchanted bark, at the snores even 
of the esquire—and doing these 
keep its form and continuity as an ordered 
By this time yet again, 
Strauss’s power of musical design and co- 
Ordination is well-established enough to 
that he makes the 


and treatments hold all these episodes and 
details of erisodes in a diversified unity. 
It is all very ingenious work; . 
work that asks a certain sort of imagin- 
ha 
Dr. 


Muck and the orchestra made it yesterday, 
studious youth cons these variations with 


| technical rrofit; audiences hear them en- 


'tertained and a little wondering. 
is highly characteristic of him in the early | 


A tew 


things, | 


the clash of | 


chat the | 
‘the host of | 
Kivery- | 


t 


‘ 


| 


| 


| 
| 


it is all | 


| 


' 
y 


fancy that in the music of them Strauss has | 


kept a suggestion of fantastical tones 
which is a feat of subtle and sustained in- 
vention. After the fashion of 
comedy, they address the mind. They are 
foil to the beauty that dwells elsewhere in 
the tone-poem. In them the composer 1s 
his full gelf but not above himself. 


The Strauss of ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ who, like 
the Malvolio in the play, ‘“‘speaks nobly of 
the soul,’ is the Strauss who writes the 
variations of the discourse with Sancho 
and of the nocturnal vigil and of the finale 
in which the Knight, illumined, 
haunted by the kindly phantoms of his Ce- 
lusions, dies “so mildly, so quietly, so 


ironic | 


if still j 


their | @ 

By this time every one | 
; . - " > — 

takes it for granted that music under the | 


be 
1 of 


iy 
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if 
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@| vigil and the 
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and of a 


is worse than 
the saints tel] how, when one and another 


‘Christianly.” The Strauss whosgtin 
| Tise to beautiful and moving ventic 
| the Strauss who found the motive that 


vision until they are more real 
the things of reality is 
of the 
cinations steal 
possess’ him. 


Alike in 


imparting of spritual 
finely, 
Can any other medium. In Similar fashion 
Strauss rises to the opportunity that he is 
making. Now may he look into his mind 
and heart and into the mind and heart of 
Don Quixote and blend in 
twofold image and promptings. 

What a motive is that Which symbolizes 
the don, but symbolizes him very subtly 
and illusively as the 
chivalry, 


sensations 


the perfect knight, faring forth 


in high heart to high adventure, that he | 
And is it quite | 


imagined himself to be! 
fanciful to catch also in that motive, so 
bright and warm of color, so clear and 
direct of Substance, a hint of the simple 
goodness that shone out Of Don Quixote’s 
heart or to find in its quick and vivid 
motion a hint of that unstable 


deceiving temper that was his bane? Of 


course, Strauss can fertilize and transform | 


this theme into all sorts of suggestion of 
mood and feeling and Circumstance and 
equal, if not excel, Wagner in such feats, 
But when he dwells upon One or another 
of these transmutations and when he uses 
them as the exalted medium of high 
emotion and high illusion, “he writes music 
of a beauty and a power that is little short 
of genius. 


———— 2. 


Beside his 


Sancho, nor 


S and full doing, 
and of lovalty, 
a noble passion 


ug and smug 


content that 
death. 


The old legends of 


em- 
bodies the Knight and the Strauss whose 
imagination can search out the things of 
than 
the Strauss 
introduction wherein the hallu- 
upon Don Quixote and 
introduction, 
finale and the two Specified variations, 
music is doing its unique office in the 
more 
more fully and more movingly than | 


his music their | 


radiant figure of | 


and self- | 


ithe full volume of tone. 


only the variatic § of the 
-Know little of the real 


and foil. That is written 
duction, the theme, the finale ang 
variations of the discourse and the 
These are the days, when no longer 
velling at Strauss, ear and mind 4 


his music. There is that in 
and in these very parts of 
—that our time 

| match. 


it, beside 


i T.. p 


[VARIATIONS OF — 
STRAUSS PLAYED | 
,_, BY ORCHESTRA 


SYMPHONY HALL — 


Karl Muck, conductor; afternoon of Feb, 
11. The program: Beethoven, overture to. 
| ‘‘Leonora,” No, 1, op. 138; Joachim, concerto. 
}in Hungarian Style for violin and orches-. 
| tra, Op. 11 (Anton Witek, soloist) ; Strauss, 
“Don Quixote” variations, op. 35 (Heinrich 
| Warnke, solo violoncellist, and Bmil Ferir, 
| Solo viola player) : | 
The Beethoven and Strauss numbers 
were performed with as much care as if 
the reputation and, one might say, the 
artistic existence of the orchestra de+ 
pended on the outcome. Needless to re- 
mark, the works repaid all the effort put. 
on them. The fragile beauty of the first 
“Leonora” overture might well have suf- 
fered under the large string choir and: 
the augmented wind choir employed. 
But no. The reading was light and bril- 
liant to the last degree, notwithstanding 


And it. abounded 


with sentiment too, It 
deed, in all respects; 
possible, the readin 
symphony a week a 
tation of Beethove 
players are reachin 


Fel. A 1@ | 


Fourteenth pro.’ 
éram of the Boston Symphony or¢hestra, 


of them made his good end, a radiant 
light hung over his death-bed and hefore 
his eyes floated wisps of radiant vision. 


The general ac 
the three “Leono 


So does Strauss’s music halo the dying |}; 


knight and so in it do the 
Phantoms flutter and flick 
Spirit. They are ide 
as they were when ec 
ing, whirring and wh 


old iridescent 


n music, when 


of comparisons. 


l on its Own merits, 
mood of 
They who heed composer}. Tt 


formance 
tion and periority 
ather the tendency 
steners to cease thinking 
They had to. regard No. 
In what @ rare 
gentleness it represents the 
explains the character of 


which they are but passing incidents: 
in the intro- 


vigil, 
ell 
upon what may pass for the routine of. 


“Don Quixote” | 
may not elsewhere 
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@ man whose friends liked him and 
wanted to be near him, in spite of hig 
inflicting every kind of abuse on them, 
It is one of those works which make 
the progress of the romantic movement 
om Beethoven to Schubert easy ta 
understand, There could, of course, be 
more contrast in the overture; a little 
outbreak of egotism here and there 
would be exhilarating, But there could 
hardly be more delightful orchestral 
writing in the range of moods covered, 
Some years ago a perfunctory reading 
of a classic overture would have been 
condoned on the day a Strauss tone poem 
was-played. But that does not have to’ 
be done now. “Leonora” of the pure 
melodic line and “Don Quixote” of the 
| glowing tone color can be together on a 


program and can each have its qualities, 
Properly shown without harm to the | 
other. Perhaps this is because the two. 
works are not so much unlike as prob- | half. Keeping up appearances as a com- 


lems of expression and execution as they 

were formerly thought to be. If the 
leader insists on his men’s performing 
their parts in a straightforward, musi- 
etanly spirt, without too much effort at 
evoking epochs and realizing styles, the 
result may take care of itself, The 
Strauss variations were of course quite 
different in effect from the Beethoven 
Overture. But they were just the same 
in one thing, that their notes were played | 
with all the conscience, heart and inte]- 
ligence of the men. 

“Don Quixote,” like many other works | 
‘Which the Symphony conductor has 
brought out of late, assumed more in- 
terest as < piece of formal composition 
than as an exploit in orchestral narra- 
tion and description. The magic horse 
and the enchanted boat proved useful 
for some of the early departing sub- 


‘scribers to get out of the hall on, but 


except when th. audience thus took part, 
the music was not greatly unlike a con- 
certo of the old school for violoncello, 
The fantastic variations. op. 35, were 
presented like any other work in the 
variation form; and the subject treated 
in them was the abstract conflict of 
idealism and realism, with pictures of 


Woful knighi, sorry nag and ponderous | 


Squire, left out. If any listeners protest | 
that they heard sheep bleat and the wind | 
whistle, they must remember that mod- | 
ern composers are what Samuel Johnson | 
found the Greeks to be, a barbarous 
people. Let them not Suppose that the 


HOLE IN PAGE 


charm. of this work is in any literary 
quality or that the hearing of Strauss 
will do them, instead of reading Cer- 
vantes. The pleasure of it is in the 
purely musical handling of the theme by 
solo instrument and orchestra, in the 
contrast of colors, in the shading and in 
the recurring rhythm of serious and 
humorous moments, all of which would 
be there in just about the same propor- | 
tions and in the same sequence, had | 
Strauss taken any other hero of romar:e. 
or any other subject whatever for his | 
focus of co~* -mplation. 

The “ rian” concerto of Joachim 
was ju... » kind of composition for a 
concertmuster to present. It is an in- 
teresting historic document, an attrac- 
tive problem for the violin scholar, an 
invigorating study for an audience, It 
is a rather dreary work in the first half 
and a highly pleasing one in the last 


poser of first movements was.a litle too 
much for Joachim here; and cutting a 
figure as a master of orchestration, al- | 
together too much. He was more in his | 
element as a serenader or when singing | 
the songs of the road. The romance and | 
the finale in gypsy style are the vita] 
portions of his work. 

Mr. Witek did not let his solo respon- 
sibility interfere with his routine duties 
of the day in the orchestra. He gave a 
masterful performance of the concerto 
and justified anew his important posi- 
tion as leader of the Symphony violins. 
And while the matter of soloists is up, 
the playing of Mr. Warnke as violoncel- 
list in the Strauss variations deserves 
the warmest praise. That of Mr. Ferir 
as solo viola player in that number, less 
exacting, was of the artist’s usual ex- 
cellene- 


14TH SYMPHONY 
CONCERT OF 
SEASON GIVEN 


hax ales ——— #4. (of Ne 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture 
No. 1 and Strauss’s “Don 


| 
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| 
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Quixote” Played — Messrs. 


solo Parts—Mr. Witek Hea 
In Joachim’s Hungarian Con- 
certo. | 


SRO Sr OO eee awe GomeGnee aD 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 4th concert of the Boston 
|Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck con- 
‘ductor, took place yesterday afternoon 
| in Symphony Hall. The progres was 
88 follows: Beethoven, ovriire to 


; 


} 


Violin; Strauss, “Don Quixote.”’ Mr, 
| Witek was the solo violinist. The solo 
‘cello and violin parts in Strauss’s tone 


) 
; 
; 


|}; Poem were played by Mr. Warnke and 


| Mr. Mertr respectively. 


|| Although the ‘‘Leonore” overture 
| played yesterday is numbered the first, 
it was the third in order of composition. 
| Perhaps it is wel] that it should be 
heard occasionally, for it not only is 
interesting as showing how the com- 
} Poser could vary his subject, ® but it 
| contains a few engrossing passages. Ags 
'an overture to the opera it has the ad- 
vantage over the other two of not an- | 
ticipating the one great dramatic mo-| 
ment in the opera—the trumpet call that} 
announces the governor. Some have} 


'{;}3 is the whole opera in a condensed | 


| 
| 
| 


0 ee ce 


re a eww te we 


form, more dramatic, more emotional) 
than the opera itself; for this reason it! 


Should never be played in the theatre! 


as a prelude. Viewed merely as a con-| 
cert overture, No. 1 falls far below the! 


other two. And what possessed Bee-| , 
. |they are not the pages that make the 


| thoven to write his ‘‘Fidelio’’ overture 
| to the same opera, an overture that is 
| not dramatic and is wholly unconnected 
With the text? 


At long intervals some violinist, | 
|; 8reatly daring, plays Joachim’s Hun-| 
farian concerto. <A less audacious per- | 


/son contents himself with the first 
;movement, which is long enough: but 


l by 80 doing he does not give a sop to | 


the audience by playing the Romanze, 
with its obvious melody, its obvious 
embroidery, its obvious sentiment. Mr. 
Listemann played the whole of the con- 
certo at a Symphony concert in 1881. 
Mr. Knelisel played the first movement 
in 1886; Mr. Winternitz did likewise in 
1902. The indefatigable Willy Hess, not | 
| having the slightest consideration for a | 


| Well disposed audience, played the whole | 
| concerto twice, in 1904 and in 1909, 
| Joachim was a celebrated violinist | 


and quartet player. He was an impo- 


| OF aE rhe Oh orem ree 6 awers Ween. - Vevey Genres 


a ew 


Warnke and Ferir in Latter’s(- 5; coatasea man tis ovaaanesans 


‘cept this Hungarian concerto. It is so 
singularly ungrateful to ‘the violinist | 
that the question comes up: Why does! 
any one take the trouble to play 1b? | 
Perhaps the inherent difficulty of the! 
task is tempting. A violinist may wish 
to have the concerto in his repertory to 
show his technical ability, © 

With the exception of the Romanze, 
music of amiable sentiment, the con- 
certo is not one to enlist the sympathy 
of an audience. ‘To quote the saying of 
Mozart: “Music should sound.” "That 
is, it should be euphonious. ‘This con- 
certo does not sound. It is painfully put 
together, manufactured. The solo in- 
strument is not favored. If the com- 


| Leonore, No. 1, op. 188; /oachim, | poser by accident hits upon an agree- 
‘Concerto in the Hungarian manner for able Phrase, he at once kills the effect 


by pitting an oboe, or a horn, against 
it, Without rhyme or reason. Mr. 
Witek’s abilities are well known. It was 
;not necessary for him to utter thig chal- 
lenge. He played the concerto yester- 
;day as though he really liked it. The 
‘hearers, recognizing his proficiency, 
paid him the customary tribute. 

There are beautiful and stately things 
in Strauss’s “Don Quixote.’ The intro- 
duction, with its romantic, chivalric 
spirit, with the whirring thoughts that 
finally turn the Knight’s brain; the 
matter of fact comments of Sancho 
Panza as the two are in quest of ad- 
ventures; the noble measures in which 
the Knight discourses on honor, glory 
and the ideal; the music that portrays 
the death scene—all these pages are of 


| 


| Sald, and justly, that the overture No,| 2 Supreme talent, if they are not the 


work of a genius. It is to be feared, 
however, that many hearers are more 
interested in the eccentricities of the 
tone-poem, In the sensationalism, as the 
variations that picture the sheep and 
the ride through the air. These varta- 
tions are amusing; they are clever: but 


composition remarkable. A less gifted 
composer, with the trick of clever in- 
strumentation, can do surprising things; 
but his imagination would fail him if) 
he should attempt to carry the hearer 
| with Don Quixote high tn the realm of 
'the ideal. The performance was vivid 
'and eloquent. Messrs. Warne and Ferir | 
| Played with the finest understanding of | 
ithe music allotted to Knight and fol- | 
'lover, The concert will be repeated to- 
night. 

There will be no concerts next week. 
The program of the concerts Feb, 2%, | 
26 will be as follows: Goldmark, Over-! 
| ture ‘Sappho’; Brahms, Concerto {n | 
| flat major No. 2 for plano (Mr. Bauer, 
planist); MacDowell, Suite op.. 42, 


nlin Pianoforte 


| same, ow, penal, ee 
senses! 


'tent conductor, nor do we speak from | 


hearsay. As a composer he had little | 
talent. Nothing can be more labori- | 
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VIRTUOSITY. 


-\a virtuoso. . The Joachim concerto, pre- 


hitis€lf as great a filisiciai as He was 
an ae a himsélf as great a « é ~ 7...) - < . 7 


u 


ON PARADE 


Post- _ Feb, 02. / 1 


Memorable Perfor- 


eenting technical problems far more ar- 
resting than those of the concerto of 
Beethoven, is just as thoroughly in the. 
palm of his hand, Yet it was not the 
technical quality of this performance 
which made it so tmpressive. , 


Like an Improvisator | 


The mechanical question is only men- 
tioned because for the first time in the 
last 15 seasons of Symphony concerts in 
this city the violinist was such a mas- 
ter of ‘his instrument that physical ob- 
stacles did not exist for him, or for 
the hearer. Interpretation was the only | 
fact of the moment, and in interpret-. 
ing this admirable work,. Mr. Witek | 


‘surpassed himself. He was no longer 


mance of Remark- | 


able Programme 


ee 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The First Leonore overture of Bee- 
thoven, which is seldom heard in the 
concert room, and. practically never 
When the opera, “Fidelio,” is per- 
formed; the Joachim violin concerto, 
played by Anton Witek, concertmas- 
ter. and Richard Strauss’ tone poem, 
“Don Quixote,” made the programme 
ot the concert given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck 
conductor, yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. 


ee 


The First Leonore overture, so-called, 
in reality the third overture that 
Beethoven wrote for a prelude to his 


opera, might be oftener played in the 
theatre. It is by no means such a 
symphonically complete work as the 
Third Leonore overture, but it has more 
the character of a curtain raiser than 
any of the other of the four overtures 
Beethoven wrote for his opera. The 
First Leonore overture is not only 
dramatic—most of the music Beethoven 
wrote for ‘Fidelio’ is thrillingly 
dramatic, yet misses fire in the thea- 
tre—but it is theatrical in the best and 
most effective sense of the word. 

_. But the outstanding features of this 
memorable concert were Mr. Witek’s 
performance of Joachim's concerts, and 


thé interpretation of Strauss’ tone-. 


poem. When Mr. Witek first undertook 
his duties as concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton Symphony some five seasons ago, 
and played the Beethoven concerto for 
his first solo appearance, he proved 


| 
| 
| 
| 
WITEK’S ARTISTRY 


the purely objective interpreter of a 
classic masterpiece, but rather a play- 
er who wielded his bow like an impro- 
visator, with an eloquence, authority 
and romantic fire that made every page 
of Joachim’s masterpiece a joy to the | 
ear and the understanding. 

We had before a prodigious respect | 
for this lengthy and admirably-built 
composition, but the respect was tem- | 
pnered with an awe that was hardly | 
affection. Yesterday afternoon Mr. | 
Witek’s engrossing performance, while | 
it did not rob the music of its sym-— 
phonic proportions and character, gave | 
it a conciseness and directness of emo-| 
tional appeal, a degree of color and 
warm emotional expression that it had 
not had before for the ears of this gen- 
eration. The concerto was. interpreted 
by one of the few violinists in the world 
capable of doing it justice. No wonder 
that the audience applauded Mr. Witek 
through a good part of the intermission 
that followed his performance. No 
wonder that there was affection as well 
as respect in the recognition extended 
this concertmaster by Dr. Muck, as 
he threw an arm over Mr. Witek’s 
shoulder. 


Strauss’ “Don Quixote”’ 


The fitting climax to all this was thé 
“Don Quixote.” If, ag Ernest Newman 
has observed, Strauss, in this perfect 
flowering of his style, has achieved a 
nervous, plastic, incisive utterance that 
is aS musical prose, it is also true that 
he has intensified the meaning and the 
beauty of his prose in a manner only 
possible by means of music! Time was 
when the majority either laughed or 
sneerea at the man who set out to por- 
tray in tones the psychology and the 
adventures of the dreaming idealist, the 
whnight of the Sorrowful Countenahce, 
the fat and unctuous apostie of the 
obvious, Sancho Panza, 'Today we know 
better, and await the next step in the 
development of the art of music. After 
“Don Quixote’’—what? 

Strauss has produced nothing since 
“Don Quixote’? which equals it, either 
in finish and subtlety of style, or in 
emotional intensity. It is undoubtedly 
music of the very zenith of his pow- 


Hulenspiegel,” ‘‘Zarathustra,” is @man | 
contemptuous and intolerant of the ‘(Principal features of the score, and epi- 


multitude. 


Its Grotesque Pathos 


The Strauss of “Don Quixote’ is 


a 
man to whom life has taught the les- 


/ 
i} son of charity. Where is there a fig- 
i ure equal in its Srotesque pathos to 
1 his “Don Quixote’? Perhaps one— 
1 Stepan Stepanovitch in Dostoievsky’s 
| “The Possessed’'! As for character 
|) @rawing, laughter, stupidity in the per- 
7 son Of Sancho and the country wench, 


Paper or presented” 
hese passages did net des 
8] ve of the picture. » 
Driately, were justly 
sraphic and humorous episodes, not as 


sodes which threw into the greater re- 
lief the eloquence of the knight’s utter- 


— ances on chivalry and the ideal, 


y 
\ 


irony, tragedy, the echoes of the last J 


moment that makes all men. great and 
small, the doers and failures, of the 


| Same stature in the presence of the 


same terror—it seems that here 
Strauss has surpassed, éven, the ideal 
ism and the poignancy of the conclud- 
ing pages of his ‘“‘Death and Trans- 
figuration.’’ The transparency of «his 
style, the breath-taking virtuosity 
With which he writes his most compli- 
cated score, and yet subordinates this 
virtuosity to purely expressive pur- 
poses—these “things are now recog- 
nized. 
Jt is not necessary, any longer, to 
fight for the recognition of the Strauss 
of the tone-poems of which “Don Quix- 
ote” is the climax. 
tl Eulenspiegel’ 

And before our 

to pass the 

ads his books 

t on his quest of 


FIDELIO OVERTURE. 


Beethoven Work Played by ' 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Of the four overtures which Beethoven 
wrote for his opera — originally called 
‘“‘Leonore,”’ revised by ‘‘Fidelio’—the No. 
1,, played by Dr Muck yesterday after- 
noon, is the least known. Its history is 
curious. When the overture known as 


b ‘“Leonore’’ No. 2 was played at the first. 


J 


al, jousting with ¢ 


Slaying his sheep, keep- 
i vigil through the night 
| of hallucinations when.the vision of 
| Dulcinea descends upon him, finally 
| meeting defeat, disillusion, riding 


|| homeward and taking leave of the 


understanding. Of what avail to point 


out this or that passage in tke score? ° 
| Hither the music speaks to the hearer, 4 


or it does not, according to measure 


of Don Quixote or Sancho Panza with- 
; in him. 


| 

| 

| 

| world in gentleness and humility and 
: 

' 

| 

! 

| 

| Bleating of the Sheep 
| 


i rte . 
| The performance was thrice admira- 
| ble, in its extravagance and tenderness, 


; in its outrageous humor and fantasy, 
| to Say nothing of its technical finish. 
| The episode of the flock of sheep was 
| not passed over lightly. Dr. Muck made 
| his horns bleat more realistically than 
| any of his predecessors, but in so doing 


| he emphasized the extravagance of this 
|| €Pisode as the composer would have 


\ 


| 
| 


erformance of the opera, its length and 
difficult string or wind parts, or both, 
were criticised. One of the reviews of 
the day might have served fer a mod- 
ernist of any epoch: 

“The most grotesque modulations, m 
truly ghastly harmony, follow one an- 
other throughout the piece. The few 
trivial ideas that there are, which are 
carefully guarded from anything like no- 
bility, . . . complete the disagreeable 
and deafening impression ’”’ 

following this No. 2 overture, com- 
bosed in 1805, Beethoven wrote the 
more familiar Leonore No. 3, a dra- 
matic poem in itself. To the com- 
plaints that this was too difficult and 
tragic tor a prelude to the opera, he 
wrote the No. 1, begun in 1807, pub- 
lished posthumously as Beethoven’s 
last °9pus unmber, 188, and finally the 
“Fidelio’’ overture in 1814. 

The last two differ greatly from the 
first in their light and buoyant nature. 
Out of the material of the two earlier 
and more serious ones, he kept only 
the theme from Florestan’s air, “In des 


; Lebens Fruehlingstagene’ The over- 


ture in C, played yesterday, touches 


'searcely at all upon the dramatic, 


tragic character of the oftén-heard No. 
3. It gives the impression of a prelude 


_to its dramatic character of the opera 


| had it emphasized. Similarly with the - 


ride through the sky, Nothing more 
1 preposterous, more hallucinatory, than 
wind and the impossible leaps. and 
flights of the themes of the don and 


- the imitation of the whirring of the: 


“rather than an independent tonal pic- 


ture of it. 
Mr Witek, the concert master, relieved 


- Joachim’s concerto, op 11 (in the Hun- 


Sarian manner) of much of its tedium 
and gave to the more rewarding pages 
true distinction, The first movement: is 
too often pedantic with formulas of the. 
Classroom worn thread bare by se-. 
quence, but the romance is warm, emp 
tional, songful with a gypsy flavor, and 
the last movement rhythmically stimu- 
lating. Mr Witek’s treatment of the 
opening recitative on the G string, his 
poetic playing of the slow movement, 
his virile sense of rhythm in the last 
were features of the musicianship with 
which he employed his ample technic. 


- 
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FADED TEXT 





Had a visiting virtuoso given such @ | ficult they are, 
performance his fame would have ac- 

claimed with sensation. The audtence 
was warmly appreciative. 


Strauss’ ‘“Don Quixote’ does not wear . . in Sh ‘Vocabatcot 
as well as Gertain other of the tone! been in this ‘programme a vocalist.o 


{ 


His is the art of. 
concealing art, or most certainly the 
jart of concealing difficulty. Had there 


poems. After Strawinsky’s illuminating |Such great brilliancy the public would 7 
descriptive powers with musical figures,|have gone frantic with delight and 


harmonic grouping and orchestral tim- | yo1q have little more than tolerated 
bres, ‘this tinny bleating of sheep, the But, in 


wind machine and all the rest of the|the instrumental numbers. 
ponderous apparatus to say what the/the case of such a concerto, no audi- 
teary atte wes Bs wraps DEC ache COP was taken out of the symphonie 
obsolete and forced. There are pages of mood for a moment. 
translating beauty, a the Strauss of We were astonished by the amount 
“Don Juan,’’ but the Quixotic spirit, a! ,+¢ : | isplay P 
delicately fantastical thing, at times $8 0, dash pkg ace ayge pieyed BY 
literal and heavily freighted. | Mr. Witek. Those M ho lave’ Imag- 
ined him a phiegmatic artist will be 


a i obliged to revise their opinion totally 
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j thought the “Don: Quixote” varia- 
ugly eleven: years. ago, now 


listen to them with equanimity and 
even pleasure. In this work the 


| tions 
| 

tot : | 
| Violoncello, most expressively plaved 


Beethoven. 1.eC0n0ra overture No, } by Mr. Warnke, as the Don, and 
Joachim. “onecerto for violin, D the viola, played by that valuable 

Major, Op. i1, | artist, Mr. Ferir, was the complain- 
Strauss, Symphonie varin‘ions, 


ing Sancho Panza. 
be astonished 
choose the 


Orie cannot but 
that Strauss 
bassoon for the 


‘Don Quixote. ’ 
» ANCoN Witek. 


Soloist 


| 
{ ry ‘5 . a gf " a, | 
| That is, Anton Witek wag nonitnally | COTMCH! 


ithe soloist, but there were violoncello | 
land viola solos in “Don Quixote’ good e 


miisical foil 
which are also to be noticed. This is) earnest 


: Violoncello. 

ithe true Way in which the soloist : Various are the attempts Made if | 
fits in with the scheme of the Sym-; Variation form in music. Only the. 
‘phony Concert. The attention is not | other day Mr. Schelling unloaded an . 
diverted from the orchestral score entire concert. upon us under the! 
because there is a thread of instru- D’Indy’ did 


against the’ 


jgzuise of “Variations.” 
mental solo woven through its warp | Something new and: very fitting in 
and woof. Mr. Witek made the !|music when he pictured Istar soing 
Joachim concerto the most attractive | through the seven gates of the nether 
feature of the concert. It is virtuoso| World, despoiled. of one garment at 


music written by «a° yiolin Virtuoso, ; each sate, until finally she reaches 
lalthough Joachim was also some-jher goal unrabed, by beginning with 





thing more than that: and it. is there-|4n ornate theme and simplifying it 
fore excellently adapted to the dis-; Until at the last it was utterly un- 
paay of its chief instrument. | adorned. : 

» Mr. Witek is the ideal soloist for) Something jike this. With even 
such a concerto. There are no tech-| More fitness, does Strauss achieve by 
nical difficulties for him, and he goes/giving to the mentally disturbed 
through the most thorny passages; Don a twisted, sometimes incoherent, 
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long work interesting in spite of its. 
/prolixity. His breadth of bowing 


enthusi- | 
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Sancho, but possibly the deen-toned 
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van, in the strict forms, and thé"at 
tTY\ ed om 
1theme, showing the hero's fal 


|pathos in this which is remarkable 


| and fitting a finale’ as those whic 
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‘which Schumann supposed was sen 


ations, 


obbligaio, earnest and beautiful 


4 

| 

I~ before his. attempt at suicide) 
| 

| 

in his madness. 

But of some of the variations in 
“Don Quixote’ one cannot 
very enthusiastic. The realistic oboe 
| bleatings of the sheep are graphic as 
| need be and the auditor is always 
| delighted when he has identified the 
' flock. But this is not the highest 
| function of music. If the tonal art 
| is to give photographic representa- 

tions of objects it must necessarily be 

below Literature, Painting or Sculp- 
ture, since these are always far more 
definite. Nevertheless Dr. Muck zave 
the bleating passages with fine effect. 

Nor can we especially admire the 

‘““wind-machine” which is again be- 

yond the domain of real music.| 

Every device of sound is being’ ex-; 

ploited by the moderns. Strauss tried) 
| striking kettle-drums with birch rods, 

Berlioz once introduced a platoon of 
| musketry in the midst of a martial} 

picture, Tschaikowsky used cannon 

in his Overture, 1812.” Paderewski 
trles a new noise-producer, in his, 

Symphony, called the 


} 

| oboe suffering with Delirium Tre- — 

I mens, fo .picture— wind. Nothing is.2jnzarg -.«.. --- hs 04 7 ‘UTUY}..s~A904 

i; tef€ for the poor modern composer rs givA palBaleel 
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| Dossibly fire-crackers. But then he 
; Can return to the paths of musical 
| beauty on the regular instruments,—? 
| ‘While the lamp holds out to burn 
| The vilest sinner may return,”’ 7 
| But, after all, In Don Quixote’), 
| there is a fine blending of. intellecty- 
Hpscieg and emotional, power. Yet no | 
one dare to accuse Richard Strauss | 
| of being one of the musica] madmen | 
or humbugs) of the present. He pre-/ 
| sents the most remarkable blend of | 
| learning and poetry that exists at’ 
| Present. Hie is the. greatest living 
|; CO™Mposer, even if we consider “Don 
|| Quixote’as by no means his greatest” 
| work, . 
| The quaint counterpoint of the bas-: 
| SOons. in the, 3th. variation is an in« 


| 
‘ 


stance: of «what his-compose:? canada 





These yariations have as impressive 
were made by Brahms on. the theme f neve 
to him by spirits (and notated down 
where a funeral march ends the vari4 “sama 
Mr. Warnke made the cello 


: A ‘tion, 
causing the Don to be dignified evel we think, wear as well as “Death and 


become 


‘toni-truone,” esTRa, op. 11 
and here we have an effect like an poco Maestoso. 


I except to introduce Krupp bombs or se[OUSIN 
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modulations 
soning, was another most graphic 
point. It required a subtle and 
composer to think of such 
things. 4 

Dr. Muck brought out every detail 
of the work with the best possible 
It was certainly a better per- 
formance than we had, some years 
ago, under the composer’s own direc- 
but the composition will not, 


' Transfiguration” or “Till Kulenspie- 


re],”’ 

It is a comfort to remember that 
one school of music does not abolish 
another, and that amid all the tur- 
moil Beethoven still lives and charms. 
‘““Leonore No. 1” (the name has a 
most prosaic flavor and suggests the 
title of a fire-engine) is not the 
strongest. of the four overtures which 
Beethoven wrote for his single opera. 
It is not nearly as strenuous as “No. 
» In Which Beethoven rejoiced, and 
when Beethoven rejoiced he was like 
& cow-boy on a rampage, it was a 
wild, delirious rejoicing that bor- 
dered on frenzy. This note is not 
so prominent in “No, i,’ but one can 








enjoy the portrayal of Florestan and 


Of his faithful wife, the suggestion of 
dolour and the final deliverance, and 
the overture is so entirely different 
in treatment from ‘‘Leonore No. pp Bk 
and “No. 2,’’ 
esting even for comparison. 
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It was played for the first time in this 
city by the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
1269, under the direction of Carl Berg- 
mann, and did not attract sufficient no- 
t'ce to worrant frequent repetition. 

Its pesformance today was brilliant, 
fcr the Boston musicians appeared to 
be in the best playing form. The strings, 
in particular, were resonant and notice- 
ably pure in tone and.all the choirs 
played with a precision that was inspir- 
ing. But this did not save the work. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s second symphony, 
“Amtar,’’ opened the concert, and iis 
oriental beauties were admirably re- 
vealed in the colorful interpretation un« 
der Dr Muck’s conducting. 


the concert. 





that it becomes inter-— 
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Wagner's —! 
“Flying Dutchman’”’ overture concluded 
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Conductor. 


CONCERTO in B flat major, No. 2, for PIANOFORTE 
Soloist 


SUITH, in A minor, op. 42 
I. Ina Haunted Forest. 


II. Summer Idyl. 


and ORCHESTRA, op. 83 
III. In October. 


OVERTURE to “Sappho” 
Allegro non troppo. 
Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


Allegro appassionato. 
Andante. 
Allegretto grazioso. 


V. Forest Spirits. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1915--16. 
I 

II. 
III. 

IV. 

IV. Shepherdess’ Song. 

Mr. HAROLD BAUER 
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HAROLD BAUER. 


THE” SYMPHONY. ca 


SRAanS. “ PO 2 ‘b 
MR. BAUER’S HOMAGE TO BRAHMS 
SEVERE 


After Nine Years the Concerto in B-Flat 
in All Its Lengths and Exactions—The 
Endurance of the Beginning for the Sake 
of the End —~ A Just Performance by 
Pianist and Conductor—For the Rest, 
Sensuous Goldmark and Lyric MacDowell 


ne ree 


»I* music, as some say, is a poetry of 
tones, then presumably it is amenable 
to Matthew Arnold’s characterization 
of true verse as “simple, sensuous or 

impassioned.’’ Brahms’s concerto in B-flat 
for pianoforte and orchestra, played yes- 
terday afterroon at the Symphony Con- 
certs, is admittedly music: and none but 
s0me rabid ‘‘anti-Brahmsite,”’ like the de- 
parted Hugo Wolf or the still militant 
Henry Finck would write that it merely 
“passes for’’ music. Whether it is poetry 
in tones is a much more debatable matter. 
Grant for the moment it is such and then 
put it to the test of Arnold’s transferred 
Saving. Certainly, the concerto is not 
“Simple.’”” A hundred, mayhap a thousand, 
who have attempted to follow the devious 
course and the abstruse mutations of the 
themes of the first movement, with ear or 
eye or both, will bear unanimous witness 
to the deliberate intricacy of music that 
even the lucid Mr. Bauer could not clarify 
On Friday afternoon. As certainly, the con- 
certo is not “‘sensuous.’’ Rather it is an 
austere music, that may have beauty in 
the slow movement and the finale: but even 
there a beauty that does not caress the 
éar and stimulate the senses. If, then, the 
concerto ts at all poetry of tones, accord- 
ing to Arnold’s definition, it must be ‘‘im- 
tassioned.’’ Perhaps it is; but the passion 
is almost wholly a passion of the intellect— 
the most difficult of all. even with a Muck 
and a Bauer aiding, to communicate to a 
miscellaneous company of variously tem- 
pered hearers. 

By report of biographers, Brahms in- 
vented his musical ideas in travail of mind 
and spirit. Perhaps, then, he brought a 
measure of mental passion to the quest 
and the formulation of the themes of the 

) Allegro in the concerto. In them- 

, they do interest the ear, even if 
neither sway nor charm it. Certainly, 
passion, in its kind, is not lacking 

is Jong, abstruse and insatiable de- 
nent and transformation of them 
ugh the length, breadth and thickness 
that almost interminable first movement 
(A. wit of London—Lord Ribblesdale, if 
memory serves—used to say that it had 
not only these three dimensions, but also a 
[oOurth, tedium. ) No one but a CUINPOSC!?, 
mentally impassioned with the possibilities 


DT | of thematic elaboration ak 


; a& a mathematician mig Le 
, with the possibilities of the calculus, cou 


r 


so have channeled and drained his musical 


‘thoughts. Brahms indeed almost forgets | 
the piano of his own choice in his tireless » 


absorption in this development. Enough 


that he fling’ it “passage-work,” imitation | 


and ornament, while the orchestra does thé 


‘rest-—‘‘the things that matter” as the slang 
of this war-time might put it. Somehow, 


' 
( 


the listener can see the big heavy body 


‘bent over his writing table, the big bearded — 


head dropped lower and lower on the music 


(paper, while the mind within goes endlessly 


i 


on with this often dry and seldom imagti- 
native elaboration. The solution of prob- 
lems with the calculus are not read out in 
public except at congresses of mathema- 
ticians. Why might not the first movement 
of this concerto of Brahms be reserved for 
similar congresses of, say, conductors and 
composers, with a circumambient audience 


joF incorrigible ‘‘Brahmsites’’? 


The ensuing Scherzo leaves the listener in 


ino better, perhaps in even worse, case. It 


is as dry and labored as the preceding 


jmovement and it has no distinction of mu- 
‘sical invention. Whatever else that inter- 
i'minable Allegro may be, there is no come. 
j 


' 


(is little else. If Brahms had set the label 


monness in it; whereas in the Scherzo there 


“Allegro Appassionato”’ over the first move- 
| ment, the hearer might agree to the char- 
| acterization on the intellectual side. Over 


the dulness, the dryness. the sheer medi- 
ocrity of that Scherzo, the much-enduring 


| hearer almost resents it. As any one may 


| 


zuess that reads those letters of Brahms 
dear to the learned and quoting program- 
mists, there was aie lower-middle-class 


‘Streak in him, especially when he believed 


he was writing with fancy and maybe hus 
mor. Once and again, it crosses his musie 
as in this very Scherzo—not the common- 
ness that is cheap, tricky and showy, but 


the less endurable commonness that ig 


-merely mediocrity, deadly dull. Again, 


why should not this Scherzo be left among 
the things Brahms had better thrust into his 
diustiest pigeon-hole. No wonder Joachim 


‘banished it from the concerto for violin. 


At last, at the end of a full thirty min- 


jutes, relief comes in the Andante, and the 
|quasi-Hungarian finale. In both Brahms 
‘is ‘‘impassioned,’”’ after his manner and 


not wholly with the passion of ardent in- 


_tellectual process; in both he “is even 


“sensuous,” again after his manner. There 


is grave and cool beauty in the melody of 


|the slow movement, of which Dr. Muck 
/and Mr. Bauer—perhaps somewhat  re- 


lieved themselves—made the most yester- 


\day. The advancing and returning song 
has the clearness to the ear of autumn 
‘light to the eye without its Sharpness; the 


melancholy mood of vague and brooding 


longing is one of the quieter moods of 
romance; the coloring seeks the subdued 


autumnal tint to which Brahms’s imagin- 


ation and hand were temperamentally and 
joften beautifully sensitive; the suffusion: of - 


the timbres of orchestra and pianoforte 
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woos the ear; the workmanship is serene 
chiselling. In fine the music is a “‘sensu- 
ous” and ‘impassioned’ poetry of tones 
as Keats’s poem of the Grecian urn is a 


“sensuous” and ‘“impassioned’’ poetry of 


words. After all, melancholy and longing, 
as those know that cultivate such ex- | 
periences of the spirit, have their sensuous 
satisfactions. ... A lighter beauty and a | 
happy fancy permeate the finale. It is 
scholarly of course, since Brahms could 
not help such quality when he had three 
motives in rondo form upon which to ex- | 
ercise it. Of course, again, he keeps him- 
self well in hand—better bridle the zest of 
the songful and keenly rhythmed Hun- 
garian motive than have it run away with 


surface aud again there was the analogy 
of Keats’s urn. And the tempered zest of 
the finale under Mr. Bauer’s hand was ty 
tempered zest of Brahms himself, 

every turn, he and Dr. Muck 'were as one 
with the music, even when it is really a 
symphonic piece with an accessory pilano-~ 


forte for embroidery and imitation. Dr. 


Muck and Mr. Bauer know how to differ- 
entiate the music of the mind from the 
music of the senses and to temper the 
one with the other. There is no better 
poised conductor and no | better poised 
pianist. Even when the listener resents 
the matter upon which they are exercising 
their faculties, he has his rare satisfac- 
tions of the artists themselves. By s0 


vou, Tisztian or modern wise. But some- 


the grizzled head, straightening up from 


much, even the 
how again one can see the stout body and | no 


concerto in B-flat major, 
for Pianoforte and Orchestra by 


Johanne Brahms (Opus 83) has its right 


the work-table and letting the fancy that to, say decennial perfomance. 


was in Brahms with all his austerity and 
‘“‘mentality’’ have its play. “Dulce est 
desipere in loco,’’ even if one is a thought- 
ful composer for the mind; but in this 
particular concerto, the “loco” is a well- 
nigh intolerable time a-coming. 


Seldom relatively as this concerto of | 
Brahms is played—for nine years it had | 
not been heard at the Symphony Concerts— | 
many a pianist still courts it as he courts | 
no less the other and more interesting | 
concerto in D minor. The presumption is | 
that Mr. Bauer’s cup is full; for he alone, 
seemingly, of the eminent virtuosi of our 
time, has played both concertos with the 
Symphony Orchestra and Dr. Muck. © As 


‘probably, he plays the concerto of yester- 
day a8 well as a pianist may. His exposi- 
tion of the first movement was as lucid 
as the nature of the music itself permitted. 
Like that same music, it was all in black 
and white, since of color in that opening 
Allegro there is little. Whenever any 
rhythmic emphasis, telling modulation or 
firm-set period could animate the music 
and make it graphic of Brahms’s mental 
| Processes, neither Mr. Bauer—nor for that 
' matter Dr. Muck—missed it. Occasionally 
they planted little oases in the desert of the 
| Scherzo, before the hot wind of Brahms’s 
mediocrity in it could quite dry them. 
Seldom has the pianist better proved 
his analytical mind that searches out his 
| Music and rears anew in tones and before 
other minds the composer's design. As 
he missed not an implication of the music, 


SO he made no futile effort to lessen the | 


forbidding quality of the Allegro or mask the 
barrenness of the Scherzo. Always Mr. Bauer 
Sees clear; his mind and his temperament 
are now the trustiest and readiest of un- 
derstanding and imparting mechanisms. 
They were much more when he came to 
the songful beauty of the slow movement 
or the playful and ingratiating fancy of 
the finale. In the one, the quality of Mr. 
Bauer’s tone summoned flawlessly the 
clear, cool and pensive beauty of the 
music. Composer and pianist seemed co- 
| 6qual in their serene chiselling of the con- 


tours and the phrases of the song. The 


ear heard it as in relief upon a clear white 


For preface to this ‘‘work”’ of Brahms | 
for one the word deserves a place outside 
the half-articulate dialect of music—andad the 
forty-five minutes that it consumed, stood 
Goldmark’s overture, ‘Sappho”; while for 
finis to the concert Came MacDowell: 
nameless suite that from the sub-titles of 
the movements, he might plausibly have 
called ‘‘Forest Scenes.’’ Goldmark’s tone 
poem—for it is really such though he 
chooses the overture form—may oF ma 
not be readily moulded to the legends | 
Sappho; but in itself, it is music tha 
slows upon the ear in the richness of its 
melody, harmonies and instrumental CcOl- 
oring, in the passion of tones that fills 
Here was music as opulently sensuous us 
Brahms’s was gravely austere—music th 
would exhaust not its intellectual, but, 
to savy, its fleshly, content; music that 
summoned beside its own enkindled beauty 
and ardent power, the image of a woman 
enkindled and impassioned, too, and 
her, besides, in the golden light of old legend 
in the Grecian seas. In some of 
oriental music it is as though Goldmark 
would drug the senses of his hearers and 
then prick them—quitt as sensually—with 
some stroke of dissonance, In this tone- 
poem of Sappho he is content to su ffuse 
them in radiant clouds of tone and then 
part them upon his poetess in impassioned 
and fated song. For here his dissonance 
may be the voice of fate as well as sens: 
tion. “Sappho” is indeed an opulent 

music and the richness of tone that the 

orchestra lavished upon it throbhbed wpon 
all the senses. Not for long has a piece 
by Goldmark been so warmly applaude?. 

It deserved resurrection from the tomb in 

which routine—grave-digger of interest- 

had buried it. 

Perhaps the interposing forty-five min- 
utes of Brahms, plus a round ten of inter 

mission, did their service to MacDowell's 
music. Heard too soon, after the sen- 
suous splendor and the golden luminosity 
ot “Sappho,’ it might have sounded thin 
and cool of invention and pale of color. 
For the music of American composers 
and even of a MacDowell in these earlier 
years before he had gained the imas 


a 


inative light and heat of “the “Tid@ian 
Suite’ and the final sonatas—is not usually 
(to return to Arnold’s saying) either ‘‘gen- 
suous’” or ‘‘impassioned.” Wither they 
have not the passion that releases itself 
in the self-expression of the arts or, being 
of a young race, not quite articulate, even 
when it is most garrulous, know not how 
to set it free in tones or words. Similarly 


they lack the sensuousness of voice and 


mood that in Goldmark almost to excess 


| liberates ‘itself in richness, ardor and 
| glow, alike of emotion and expression: 


that basks, almost in its own intensities, 
We are pure souls as yet—as a hundred 
pulpits may be saying tomorrow—but it 
may be doubted whether the pure in heart 


| best serve the expressive arts. All of 


which as to MacDowell’s suite of the 


| forest is neither here nor there since he 
| Set himself to writing no more than little 


lyrics in tones of the woodland that he 


| knew and felt with quick ‘and affectionate 


imagination. He wrote them, moreover, 
With many a lyric stroke, in tonal col- 
oring, modulation, contrast and rhythm, of 


happy and artful imagery. This wood- 


land suite deserves a place in the minor 
poetry of tones, and are not the Symphony 
Concerts our anthology of music? 


ri. T. P, 


Se ch Lr tt ite tte 


ond Brahms piario” eoneerte 'ineluded, 
could it be better surrounded than this? 

This concerto, as is the case with the 

most of Brahms’ larger works, was writ- 
ten from the pinnacle of the composer's 
| Breatness, with no concessions to those 
| Struggling to grasp the meaning. After | 
diligent study one may comprehend’ the 
first movement. The study is demanded, 
‘however. There are no aids, no ladders 

of song, no smooth paths of melody. 

‘ough and rugged is the way, and it econ- 

tinues stony until the andante, with its. 
‘cello solo introduction, although because 

of the obstacles encountered in the first 

movement, allegro non troppo, the second, 
allegro appassionato, does not seem so in- 

surmountable as it might if one came 

upon if unprepared. One finds. at last 

comparatively good going in the hight 
and wondrously pleasing melodies of the 
last movement allegretto gTazioso. 

Mr, Bauer, as is his custom,—one, by 
the way, worthy of frequent emulation— 
became a member of the orchestra, keep- 
ing a careful eye on the baton and even 


HAROLD BAUER |.casting a fruitful glance occasionally on 
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SYMPHONY HALL—~Fifteenth program | 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. | 
| Karl Muek, conductor; Harold Bauer, solo- | 
| ist ; afternoon of Feb. 25 and evening of | 
|Beb, 26: Goldmark, overture to “Sappho”: | 
Bralms, concerto in B flat major, No. 2, | 
for pianoforte and orchestra, op. 83; Miue- | 
Dowell, suite in A minor. Op, 42, I): In ai 
|Haunted Forest”: IT, “Summer Idyll”: ITT. 
“In October’: IV, “The Shepherdess’ 
Song’; V, “Forest Spirits.” 


| h Cra _ — 


Without the Goldmark “Sappho” over- | 
| ture the Friday afternoon audience never 


the conductor’s left hand. Brahms was 


, the business of the hour, greater than 


conductor, orchestra, or soloist, and both 
conductor and soloist did their best to 
make this fact realized. Mr. Bauer played 
with an unwonted warmth of tone and 
was rewarded by many recalls. 

Lhe habit of applause was started by 
the “Sappho” overture.. This so took 
th faney of the audience that Dr. Muck 
had to eall the men to their feet to 
share the plaudits with him. “Its jov- 
ousness of phrase and charm of melod 
betokened no great musica] depth, but 


,1ts tunefulness was most gratifying, 


Fhe opening measures gave opportunity | 
0 Tealize again the excellent harping 


t 
\Would have been able to enjoy the}! Mr. Holy and Mr. Cella, 


Brahms concerto, and without that in 


turn it never would have appreciated the 


As to the MacDowell suit, opinion 


about it must be largely an individual 
| “Matter. MacDowell] 
MacDowell suite. For the gaiety of the the 


aS @ pioneer among 
moderns is still too close for us to 


‘overture was needed to prepare the list- }form adequate judgment as to the value 
eners for the academic profundities of |Of his work. As we study his music, 


, . . both in re] j 3 AA : 
the concerto, and after an hour in these} _ ation to the men of his time 
,and those who have gone before, we 


depths a return to the impressionistic ‘shall be 
‘days we live in through some such me- jits worth. This 


‘dium as the MacDowell suite was impera- t 
tive. Thus Dr. Muck, about whose pro- 


grams there is sometimes complaint, dis- |} 
‘proved the dicta of the carpers. Grant- 
‘ing that a program had to have the sec: | 


able to put a justey estimate on 
3 Suite’ in A minor cer- 
ainly has not the value of the second 


suite in E minor, the Indian suite. In = 
the first place it has not the research 


ehind it to give it depth; it is merely 


& series of impressions gained and re- 
corded by a man who loved natithaaaae 





’ might” a hearing, The 
latelv. In the second place it is more! theus,” might well have 
sionatels . Jn OO Fi ; itis m0 


a haracteristic of 
issn ingyen pnasirg ly g stage oh composer’s peculiar style as the 


Ps ; Sted ; i. 
works than is the second suite. In. the Vea unneaes Sait’ thaw are better musi. 
third place it deals not with human fecl-| coily and more effective 


i Ge hich we have 
iug, the ideas common to all mankind, ¢yres made Fy pce Ww 
? * ’ 4 * e 
but with a limited. field, and so misses at line aha de'tencuntiilas. Rep know what 
ication the later work has. | had in mind when he 
the broad applicatio | Goldmark ith its 
ua m both | “Sappho.” The opening, w 
There is no denying the cliarm both ‘his “Sappho. 


. d then the 
. } Mes IT hrases for harps ~*~ 2 rs ita 
of the ideas and the manner of their set oper Ae tte enchanting phrase, may 


: ? ‘enth 
ting forth. Latent and patent love of narnia May ie rly appearance of > Ayana 
nature’ is indicated in each of the five Well invoke Te casures following? Is 
impressions set down, though “The with the fiery measures fc 


QS ho’s glory for 
i. Sono”? j ‘ f ' e thought of Sappho 8 abbapid 
Shepherdess’ Song” is least successful, bg! me ~ in there @: portvayal.of 


. . 7 » 4 ré o~ - might 
The “Forest Spirits” might conceivably raging and despair? i aged ee! 
. “ ‘ asi 46 g$ Cc ; 
be the dancing sunbeams among the have replied: “I von te 
‘ I set all aquiver by s momen- with writing an o Find in 
branches, : \ 


: ‘at you please.”’ 7 
tary breeze and then scattered of a sud- al tel! hp indeed, beautiful an 


There 3 +f | owerfully 
den by a passing cloud. There is no noble thoughts artfully nad. Some toe 
quarreling with the value of the piece expressed. 7 ag: og acurha, "s 
on this program, however. It served to miss one grea 


; erte sound and ex- 

narvel, made of perfect apo 

rl O'% twee the awesome wt Tr I, ssion.”” The sustained meas 
b idge the Sap between , ceeding passion. ine 


; ° ’ 7 “a = “a > . ‘ love-lonre’ng 

Brahms and the meantime of our life ‘ures that gly pote be Sr ante ha 
are eloquent, bu ere is ‘am bade 

here, ‘expression of sensuousness, except pr3 


Sibly in certain explosions in se 

dissonances, that caused ang c * 

1893 to dub Goldmark the k sy he 
dissonances,’”’ sighs and moans gE 


even now seem strangely modern. ; ' 
Mr. Joseffy after a brilliant per da 
ance of Brahms’s concerto at a pide” 
Phony concert many years ago was 
applauded, for Mr. 


enthusiastically , 
Joseffy, a Hungarian, plaved a ke Pee 
movement in an inimitable and ot - 
ing manner. Later in the evening, he 


lhen atid ———_—#e€.2.6 /7/6 


have said: “And after this concerto of 


Its First Movement Weary Brahms!” 


Some day a planist may ign oe 

i. courage to play only the thir anc 

Work 8:00 MacDowell 8 Beauti- fourth movements of the concerto. The 
first movement is weary work, as the 


ful and Fanciful Suite in A English malt-worm said after he had 
. drunk twenty or thirty glasses of cidet 
Minor, op. 42, Heard. 


Without their producing the expected 
and desired = effect. Mr. Kalbeck, 


al pia Brahms’s a@oring biographer, and some} 


other deep-thinking Germans say that 
By PHILIP HALE. this concerto was inspired by Brahms’s 
{ The 16th concert of the Boston Sym- visits to Italy. But whet of Italy is 
; j to? Ss there any 

thestra, Dr. Muck conductor, there in this concer 
sie ech ie afternoon in Sym- blue sky, gorgeous sun, smiling land- 


ianist. 8°8Pe, vineclad hillslope in the first two 
phony Hall. Mr. Bauer was the pianist. movements? Is there anything of Italy 


The program was as follows: Gold- in the third, charming as it {s in its 


mark, overture to ‘Sappho’; Brahms, meditative spirit? In the fourth we are) 


’ 7 at No. 2, for Surely in Hungary. Even Mr. Bauer 
~oneerto in B flat major, es Suite Could not make the first movement en- 
plano and orchestra; MacDowell, Su durable. Here Brahms was not in 
in A minor, op. 42. be penis ete. il am ae nig 
Goldmark’s overture to “Sappho” had un ersround in the bowels o 6 earth; 
not been played here for a dozen years, the only light came through a mine- 


| shaft. The second movement enlarges 
The neglect is not easily explained. An- the first offence, destroys the balance 


other overture gf Goldmark, ‘“Prome- of the concerto, and is altogether super. 


aus ad kept) 

marvelled at the applause, an > | 
; “And after this concerto of | 
-idin iag concerto of | 


A 7 this 
. Brahms! After | 
waocwemer, Planist,. “Plays; Srahms!, Atter this concerts per~ 
formance yesterday and he, too, was 


Brahms’s Concerto No; on heartily applauded. The hearer might ! 


Of other gods, but- when our own Dr. 


—_— cereeeedees 


‘ “a5 Pe jess. 
fluous. 7 


It was a pleasure to hear MacDowell’s 


n. Not so important ag the 
it contains delightful 
ic. While it shows in 


nstrumentation the in- 


, the poetic contents are 
wholly MacDowell’s, as are the mysteri- 
ous and capricious moments in the first 
movement, the tricksy twists in the last. 
‘How clearly the thoughts are expressed! 
How deftly is that which might easily 
have been conventional -glorified by 
Some harmonic change or 
turn in the melodica figure! 


Dowell knew here the value of concise 


expression. He knew when he had said 
his effective say. 


There is a curious instance of simi. | 
larity of harmonic and melodic thought | 


between a passage, several times re- 
peated, in Goldmark’s Overture and a 
Section of Santuzza’s aria. The resem- 
blance {is striking. “Sappho”’ wag pio- 


duced in 1898; “Cavalleria Rusticanag” | 
1890. 


The concert will be repeated this even. 
ing. The program of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: Tschaikowsky, 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor; Volkmann, 
Serenade for Strings No. 2, F major; 
Ravel, Spanish Ithapsody. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


that comes from each di ferent instru- 
{mental group in our band may still 
serve as a model for all’ comers, W 
Goldmark’s “Sappho” overture was 
one of his fairly recent productions, 
That ancient lady (or better. that lady 
of ancient times) kept ‘a school for 
the daughters of Grecian first families, 

| and. was very much shocked when 


! 


'| her brother bought a Slave-girl to be 
4 his bride. But she wrote poetry of 

Elinor Glyn variety, and got’ by 
| the censors because the censors didn’t 
|) yet exist. One might therefore have 
J expected a fervidly poetic overture, 
|; Slowing with Passion and feeling. 
But except for a harp introduction, 
the work seemed rath 


A nc, 


ty, as if Sap- 
} Pho and her pupils had been indulging 
in a graduation pageant or a suffrage 
; Parade. Yet the work was impressive 
}enough. There were vigorous themes, 
broad sweeps of Melody, -and ‘inspir- 
ing climaxes. The first theme, strong 
and rapid, ‘showed: an almost martial 
sternness. , te | 
Then came passages of dolorous | 
lament, as if Sappho were bewailing 
that harsh event Which drove. her 
from Mitylene. according to. Ovid. 
Perhaps, too, it may ,have signified 
| the hapless love for Phaon that is 


WELCOMED HOME “| attributed to her. Then came more 
passages of strenuous Character. At 


DR. MUCK RETURNS 


TO NEW TRIUMPH 5 
C piar- ee, 16 
Important Event in Popular 
Estimation Playing of 
Harold Bauer 
By ARTHUR ELSON 
PROGRAMME | 
Overture, “Sappho” | 


Concerto No. 2 for Piano.’ 
Suite in A-minor, Op. 42 


Soloist, Mr. Harold Bauer 


last it seemed as if the luckless 
heroine were Pushed off the Leuca- 
dian rock by trumpets and kettle- 
drum, yet the piece continued, in 
varying moods, like a woman’s post- 
Script. But if. the work seemed not 
wholly in keeping with its subject, it 
was still successful in its strength, 
and the clear vigor of its orchestra- 
tion is a much better model for the | 
Student than the thin and Somewhat 
Obsolete “Rustic Wedding”’ music. 

But the important event of the day 
in popular estimation, was undoubt- 
edly Harold Bauer. He came, saw 
and conquered, ag usual, displaying 
all the well-controlled Strength and 
thorough musicianship that has made 
him such a leader. The opening Al. 
legro and ensuing Allegro Appassion- 


We have worshipped at the shrine | ato showed his leonine qualities 


| 


! 


Muck returns, with our Own orchestra, 


Clearly,’ though in solo Passages for 
the most. part. The Andante was 


we number ourselves once more |} Made Meet ely Sweet, while ‘the 
“mong the faithful. It. takes a week | Mnal Allegretto, in which the ‘com- 


j Or two of absence to make us appre- , P°S€r. works up from lightness to 


clate thoroughly the marvelous clear- ar os on ae me eis ste 
ness of our own orchestra, and the wei Te omary enthusiasm 


4S well as the exquisitely detailed ~ 
Shading, that is Shown by our great 


| judicious blend of power and control, ane win frequent ae 


But the Brahms B-flat concerto has 


Still the fault of separating piano ana——. 
conductor. The limpid purity of tone | orchestra too much,—of making them 


alternate instead of having then 





blend as in Beethoven’s masterpieces., ————~~»:- 


such as the chain of S 
| 


When piano and orchestra do upite, 
there is even at times a bit of awk- 
wardness, § 

ascending trills. The musical worth 
of the themes is great, as always in 
the larger Brahms works; but at risk 
of being called an iconoclast, one may 
wish that the composer had adopted 
a more purely orchestral style in this. 
work. 

MacDowell’s Suite, Op. 42, is a wood- 

land affair, an evident echo of his va- 
cation days among the groves of 
New Hampshire. Its five movements 
are all’ outdoor pictures, more or less 
fanciful in style... The first, “In a 
Haunted Forest,” gave.its full quota 
of weird effects. The forest was evi- 
| dently haunted by ’cellos and kettle- 
drums. Occasionally one could per- | 
| ceive the spectre of a bassoon, or the 
apparition of a muted horn. There 
were strong tutti passages, serving | 
admirably to emphasize the ghostly | 
effects that preceded and followed 
them. 

The ‘second movement, a Summer 
Idyl, was not especially character- 
istic of the heated term. There was 
nothing of babbling brooks, or shim- 
mering moonlight; but instead there 
Was a soothing pastoral melody, with 
plenty of woodwind. 

October, the third tone-picture, 

brought a contrast between a vigor- 
ous, breezy suggestion of action and 
‘a quieter, more lyrical mood. 
: The Shepherdess’ Song, which fol- 
lowed, brought another pastorale, and 
Showed that the shepherdess must 
have been quite expert on the flute 
and the English horn. 

The finale was another supernatural | 
picture, the Forest Spirits being this | 
time graceful elves and dainty fairies. 
This was a movement of undeniable 
charm, as delicately bright as could 
possibly be imagined. All through 
the Suite the individual instruments | 
had been earning laurels, but in the. 
final movement the piccolo deserved 
especial praise. The absolute clear- 
ness and accuracy with which the 
tricksy effects of this finale were 
given would afford another proof, if 
one were needed, of the superlative | 
excellence of our orchestra. | 


‘ 


MPHONY — 
AUDIENCE 
ENTHUSES 


Goldmark’s “Sappho” 
and Bauer’s Play- | 
ing Pleases | 

Poste Feb. 26 / 7 


m3 BY OLIN DOWNES 7 


Harold Bauer was soloist at the 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor, 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. | 
The programme consisted of Gold-- 
mark’s “Sappho” Overture, Brahm’s 
piano concerto in B flat, and .Mac-. 
Dowell‘’s Suite in A minor, op. 42, 
This programme, cunningly. contrived, . 
was one of the most interesting of the 
season. Side by side with the pfirple 
and gold of the composer of “Sappho” 
was the virile; open-air music of. 
Brahms, and while the suite of Mac- 
Dowell is not a great piece of music, | 
or even the most mature product of) 
the composer’s pen, it is a delightful | 
and fanciful composition. 


BEAUTIES OF “SAPPHO” 


Goldmark’s .overture is not written 
for the famous Play of Daudet. Mr. 
Wilhelm Gericke Suddenly removed the 
piece from a Boston Sympuony pro- 
Ssramme during the period of fuss 
about Daudet’s drama. He wished to 
avoid a scandal in Symphony Hall. He 
need not have troubled himself, for 
Goldmark has written of the poetess 
of Lesbos, the tenth muse, the singer 
of burning verses who smote the harp 
on the shores of tne sea. And indeed, 
in spite of incongruous elements, Gold- 
mark has written with superb wealth 
of color, with a noble melodic sweep, 
and a rapture Swinburnian. The. 
sergeous coloring which was his dis- | 


—— of antiquity. 


| 
| 


l 


—— 


“Nnetive trait as a coniposer ig Mere: 
present, but gor hie also the, sone fe | 
Vhat program ; 

the composer in mind?’ The: tentares, Brahm ® second concerto in B 

the: almtost martial music whith alter. || f° Piano an 

nates with the lyrical strains may: }| S°loist, ana 

»f Dr Muck conducted. 


mean anything you like. They are 

today -chiefly valuable as a foil to the Sappho, th i 

ada} | » the classi 

lyrical themes, for with the passing of and fire of whose conentte ar oh ane 

time the fiery passages shave become get that she had mali beaiite nla se 
IC » WOU a 

been a likely be 


a little cheap and noisy. But later | 
Frenchman. 


tnere is the introduction, in the midst 
Debussy Of 10 yeang as0 would have 


of tempestuous bassages of the orches- 
tra, Of a plirase which carries with it 

made of her, an impression by Ravel or 
Florent Schmitt would be well 


one of the most interesting and char- 
acteristic harmonies Goldmark ever de. 
vised, & progression that is as the sigh hearing 
her above a day’s doings in 
| household aS a theme, 


of the passionate and melancholy lover 
| ota had greater anthropological] value, | 


‘The Symphony ‘program yesterday con- 


his own 


ee — 
a - =. 


of J and forms one of tae most 
distinctive details of the score. This 
Progression, and the harmonies 6f the 
opening, with their strange fiavor of | 


ee 


of Phaon, . 
Goldmark Can claim jj . 
the antique, would in themseives make | ©xpression, but nie th mpi iahhte ns of 
4 composition worth zoing a long way || Music, straighforward svg Behe Heh 
(0 hear. The overture pleased the audi- |} With a sense of what will “sound eee 
ence greatly. There wag long continued | qoarer Observed that the poetess haa 
applause. Finally tne orchestra. rose I 20th lyric and imperious moments. Th 
barate fant a the ue introduction, for the two harps in 
: a ee . - SCt rhythmic 16 4 : 
Pe st Moose poder an pac performance ; ne of the storm: areee to breok yn 
matter ag much Aa ee 1ough, tor that iy ve Ape ~Ommen tary upon femininity, 
Muck gang pouch praise is due to Dr, || Mule, Teutonic or Hellenic. , 
> * and his men. All took Part ina ' uller-Maitland, 
performance winaemer in @ symphonic | Hranhe,, INer., elrcte of 
ihe cneinaied a ae Was farthest from | thematie beauty of rt 
PUA pon whe evised to exalt the per. || of the second pi: 
; on&ality of a solo performer Mr. Bauer | Usual structure ; 
tations of ee Samitred for his interpre. || ©OUcated hearers ; 
Mae wens * rare ao playing yester- and ] 
feels >; eae vance Of virility of : miniscent o 
20 ng and of the most intimate poetic 
effects, The entire concert Was pre. | 
sented with astonishing clearness and | orchestral j 
force and also beauty. | function = j em 


MacDowell felt nature, too, and in , | {© sustained son 


‘Hanner not near to that of Brahms. ‘ emeresa te, Bi tyity 


I or that matter, MacDowell haa a dog | until the 

‘rained to play dead when the hame of | been ae tee 

Brahms was ‘pel! . . ge yptic, dry 
, > Was uttered! MacDowell did | * Work for the stu 

not write. symphonies. or operas and / Sider as a text 

only a tew Suites, but he expressed 0st of hi ; 

iimself in a characteristic and utterly | 

sincere manner of his own. The suite 

ieard yesterday, Which shows very to 

plainly the .influence of Raff, is never- | example, of 

theless a Stimulating and individua) | Second concer 

work, which, like ali the other music | #8Ination, music 

on the programme. was interpreted | player, and a Stimulatio 


«3 ’ . 
with the utmost Sympathy by Dr. Muck. The iauite ha 
i 4Car Sen 


boetic gift th; 
| mitted this aan ipl 
in some degree did 


the elect of 
apart from the 
the first movement 


MacDowell’s 
& with im. 
rewardin 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Bauer's Playing Redeems 
Brahms Concerto. 


REET eee | —in Overture, 
chestra outstrip 


Or Muck Gives Poetic Reading of, tae virtuosity “ora was chi 


acteristic and the golden euphony of 


MacDowell Sulfa, none that which the ear never forgete 
Globe bo tt 


and beauty, is instin 
lp Kach need 
inderstandin t 
bear. loan? 





sisted of Goldmarks overture, ‘‘Sappho,”* 


Subject for the modemn | 
One may ponder upon what || 


tt worth 
Had Richard Strauss preferred | 


the result might | 


The 


Who is thrice eligible | 


THE WRONG OF CURRENT GOSSIP 


ABOUT DR. MUCK 7, 


Jraane. moar 
"Malicious and Wholly Unfounded ‘Tales 


That He Declined to Conduct for Mme. 
Melba and That He Compelled Mr. Schel- 
ling to Alter a Sub-Title of His Varia- 
tions—Inventions Without Rhyme, Rea- 
son or Justification—New Chamber Pieces 

? by Ravel and Mr. Hadley—Concerts in 


Prospect 


HILE the Symphony Orchestra 


was making its ‘monthly Jour- | 


ney to New York and other 

nities to the southward in the 
weék before last, Dr. Muck was attacked 
with the prevailing influenza and with 
a return of an affection of the throat 
for which he underwent an operation 
a few years ago. That. operation, it 
now appears, was not as complete im 
result as either the patient or the sur- 
geons anticipated. Thus ill, Dr. Muck was 
unable to conduct in the concert of the 
orchestra in Brooklyn on Friday evening, 
Jan. 7 and’ he .led, altogether ‘‘on his 
nerve,’’ in the concer: in New York on the 
following Saturday afternoon. Returning 
to Boston, he took to his ped and put aside 
all thoughts of conducting at the con- 
certs of last Thursday in Cambridge and 
of last Friday and Saturday in Boston. 
As already set down in this place, Mr. Kel- 
ley, the composer of the ‘‘New England 
Symphony,’’ then to be played for the first 
times here, was notified of the mischance 
and asked to decide between a performance 
of the music under Mr. Schmidt on the ap- 
pointed days or the postponement of pro- 
duction until next season. He preferred 
immediate performance, even under an as- 
sistant conductor. The fact that Mme. 
‘Melba was to assist the orchestra at these 


concerts lessened rather than increased the | 


sense of obligation toward them that 
haunted Dr. Muck, inasmuch as her num- 
bers filled a considerable space in the pro- 
gramme and would, so to say, go of them- 
selves. 

lt is necessary to enumerate these petty 
détails, of little concern to the public, be- 
cause of the equally petty and, in some 
instances, maligmant gozsip that for two 
or three days has traversed the town. <Ac- 
cording to it, Dr. Muck feigned illness iz: 
order that he need not accompany Mme. 
Melba, a British subject, prone to dis 
course to all and sundry about the war 
from her point of view. To attribute such 
motives and such conduct to Dr. Muck, 
who sets his obligations to his work above 
all else, who is honesty and loyaity them- 


selves, and who takes no thought of pa 
tisanship in all that concerns the Sym 
phony Concerts, is wofully far from th 
truth and more suggestive of the minds o 


the fomenters of this gossip than of the 


conductor's own. He was much. concerned 
because he could not conduct in Mr. Kel- 


ley’s symphony, which, for a year, he had 


been holding for performance. He thought 
of Mme. Melba only as an eminent singer, 
who would suffice in herself for the audi- 
ence, 

Of a piece with this gossip is yet an- 
other potin—as the French call these ma- 
licious yarns—as to Mr. Schelling’s set of 
variations played here a fortnight ago and 
repeated later in New York and in other 
cities. One of those variations the com- 
poser entitled, ‘‘August, 1914,’ and in it 
pictured troops going forth to “war with- 
out its glamor.’ As the yarn goes, Mr. 
Schelling intended to label the variation 
with some reference to the march of the 
German soldiery into Belgium: but Dr. 
Muck forbade him to do go, hinting at al] 
sorts of pains and penalties to the music, -f 
he did. It seems extraordinary that any 
human beings should believe that a con- 
ductor would so wreck a piece, virtually 
inscribed to him and to his orchestra, and 
that he had himself sought for perform- 
ance—least of all human beings that for 
many a year have come to know  £4Dr. 
Muck’s integrity as man and conductor. 
The simple truth of the matter is that the 
Variation was written as a picture of the 
beginnings of warfare in any or all of the 
nations that embarked upon it in the sum- 
mer of 1914 and that Mr. Schelling, who by 
temperament, is fain to be all things to all 
men, was disposed to agree with any inter- 
pretation the partisans of any one of the 
warring countries might put upon it. Dr. 
Muck, as it happened, was concerned only 
with the music, but wags Superfliuously sen- 


Sitive to the alleged implications that cer- | 
in malignant gossip drew | 


tain experts 
from it and cast at him. 

Finally, to cap the Climax, New York 
was entertained last week with the report 
that for ten days Dr. Muck had been feign- 
ing illness because he and Mr. Higginson 
were at odds, whereas within those same 
days Mr. Higginson had been authorita- 
tively quoted as Saying that so long as Dr. 
Muck chose to be conductor of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra he could remain in his 
present post. The management of the 
Symphony Concerts dignifies such prepos- 
terous surmise when it formally and sharply 
denies it; but it is not SO well advised 
when it makes no announcement of Dr. 
Muck’s inability to conduct because of 
illness untii the audience has received the 
programme books on Friday afternoon, 
though it has known for days that he 
could not iead. 

For eighteen months past, no man could 
have striven more zealously than has Dr. 


er meernen 


Johannes Brahms. 
From a photograph by Brasch, Berlin. 
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Inor, Op. 36 
erato con anima in movimento di 


4,in Fm 
; mod 
zzicato ostinato: Allegro. 
co 
ENADE for Strinc ORCHESTRA 


antino in modo di canzona. 
Op. 63 
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SI 
SPANISH RHAPSODY 


Prelude a la Nuit. 
Malaguefia, 


SYMPHONY No. 
Andante sostenuto 
Habanera. 

IV. Feria (The Fair). 


Allegro moderato. 
Molto vivace. 
Waltz. 


Scherzo; Pi 
IV. March. 


And 
- Finale: Allegro con fuo 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


SIXTEENTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, MARCH 8, AT 2.80 Pp M. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT FINE 
ORCHESTRAL PROGRAMME 


6 We td Wiebe. . | 
Enough Melodic Beauty to Satisfy Conservatives and Enough 


Orchestral Glow to Fulfil Demands of Modern Radicals 


By LOUIS C. ELSON | The third movement, although not 
PROGRAMME |very definite, was agreeable, with its | 
Uschaikowsky, Symphony No. 4, & minor. constant Coda, and it won the most 
Volkmann, Serenade for Strings, No, 2,; enthusiastic applause so that the or- | 
| 


e major. \chestra was obliged to rise in ac- 
Ravel, Spanish Rhapsody, 


A good fe rr ae ‘knowledgement. The finale was the | 
Sood and strongly-contrasted pro- most striking movement of all, and it. 


Sramme, pure.y orchestral and with is typically Russian from first to last. | 
enough melodic beauty to satisfy the It 4s ‘like ao merry-making ’ of the | 
conservatives, and enough orchestral Moujiks. But here, amid the hearty | 
glow. to shear the demands of the jollity of the peasantry, there still | 
modern radicals. It is becoming comes the fate motive of the intro- | 
|evident that ischaikowsky’s fourth duction. The whole Symphony seems | 
and fifth Symphonies nvehus Cmers” lta be a contest between the “joie de | 
‘into. which the excessive popalarey| S176” and @ grim, pursuing Destiny. | 
ates ho pithy Mh chi cdg» canbe The subordinate theme of this = 


rm 


of the sixth symphony threw them. is an actual Russian folk-song—“A 
At each hearing they show themselves Birch-tree stood in the Fields’—al- 
stronger than their weeping and wail- though Tschaikowsky has somewhat 
ig ghee ede snsigtcd af ; . inte, altered its rhythmie structure. Again 
Tne snterest Pegan with the intro- there was wild applause and again | 
— ar. Muck thi GW the Motto the orchestra arose in response. | 
p 1ieme (which begins the work, and | Dr. Muck read the work with all | 
| torms its chief germ) at the audience. ‘that rough vigor that the subject de- 
i a 2 — p - - rn ae a daa : 
as if it were a cannonade, The cOn- | manded. Only the second movement 
trast with happiness which soon L0l-| was a respite from the excitement 
lowed was immediately nullified BY | ond abandon of the entire work. 
this remarkable fate-figure, which. Will there ever come a time when - 
had the merit of being easily fol" some Russian composer will tone. 
lowed and understood. Tschaikowsky ',qowy this fury with something of the 
here makes use of a Waltz rhythm calmness of aq Brahms? 
to typify pleasure, but not even he. 1, go from this wild work to the 
(nor Berlioz either) can persuade us sedate Serenade of Volkmann was 
‘that the waltz can rise to symphonic jj} going from Philip drunk to 
standards. But this particular waltZ philip very, very sober. ‘It was a 
gradually leads to frenzy. It begins taste of the old Leipsic Conservatory 
as a waltz and ends as a sort Of: type. Not that it was “Kapellmeister- 
Carmagnole, The spasmodic charac- musik,” it was too beautiful for that, 
ter of the first movement militates but it gave not one unnecessary dis- 
against its full success. sonance, not one resolution that could 
| In the second movement we have jot be justified by Richter.’ Many of 
ithe true Eastern folk-song flavor. It the audience evidently enjoyed the 
PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY. ‘IS a brooding and pensive style which sedative, it gave sweet repose to the 
1S full of charm. And here the oboe nerves. 
| and the bassoon deserve praise fOr} and it displayed our string orches- 
LPL MPN 2 LIE STEN ERT RRR IE NER NRT NT I LE REMI ‘the simple and dreamy manner inlira in mazes of suave counterpoint, 
which their themes were siven. And |in which the ensemble was faultless. 
here also we have the promise of the In this work, as in the Tschaikowsky 
‘Tuture glory of Russian music, Its Symphony there was a waltz move- 
chief composers (unless stung by the} ment. but of a much more Chester- 
modern tarantula, as Stravinsky and fieldian type than the very excited 
+Scriabine) build on the folk-song a8 one which the Russian employed. -—! 
on a rock, and this may give them ‘Perhaps the Volkmann work suffered 
& supremacy over the German phrase a little in coming after that wild 
and motive jugglers very soon. Tschaikowsky finale, but after all 





ts a a Rag 8 ‘ ve 
ments, aA, aay 


tastical dreams in Which he hears gut ” 
retin oy ola Pepa ea in which hi The concert will be repaid Heiitg 
nD pays. Weer pranks; and The program of: the concerts next pasty 


then the moral, with the injuneti 
» Wit wJunetion (4 is as follows: Si : 
seek happiness among the simple folk Motlaesbc. plane connate: 


SC ee entertaining it is in} Overture ‘to “Coriolanus’; Stojowski 
10 wish to kno plano concerto, No, 2, . Mr, Paderewski 


isuch gentility and serenity in Music,| . ay 

as Volkmann displays, is a Sa | 6lh SYMPH 

which one might crave once in a j 
while in these very excitable musical 


Tschaikowsky, the 


days. . Bi 
The four short movements of this, 
Serenade were given continuously, | . 


without pause, and Dr. Muck adopted 
the same course with the Ravel Suite 
which followed. It is a question 
whether this course does not puzzle 
some of the audience. 

| Dr. Muck gave a finesse to the 
‘Spanish Rhapsody that would have 
delighted its composer. There was 
mystery, and the hush of a tropical 
night, as well as the floating, and 
sometimes aggressive, dance rhythms 
which resounded through it. | 

How many composers of different 

nations seek their inspiration in) 
‘Spain! Chabrier, Debussy, Rimski- | 
| Korsakoff _ Dvorak, Moszkowski, and 
many others might be named, who 
have flavored their music with Garlic. 
Spain is the country of effective 
idealized rag-time attracts them. 
Nevertheless we do not flud Ravel as 
| distinctively Spanish as some of the 
‘others above-mentioned. Hie seems 
i'more intent upon giving brilliant ex- 
iperiments in tone-coloring than in 
'preserving “local color.” Yet Span- 
ish dance rhythms are there. There 
is a Habanera which does not abol- 
ish Bizet’s charming idealization off 
the strong rhythm, There is a Mala- 
guena which is much more furious; 
and the Suite ends with a picture of 
‘a Fair in which all the modern hurly- 
burly is let loose; xylophone, tam-~- 
bourine, castagnettes, and muted 
trumpets, heaping one dance rhythm 
upon another, Fandago, Cachuca, etc., 
and almost all through the suite 
there is a simple figure of four de- 
scending diatonic notes. 

The Suite, consisting of four move- 
ments, has the merit of brevity, and 
its effective tone-coloring makes it 
continuously interesting. Of course 
it was bizarre, but, for all that, we 
found it to be one of the welcome 
additions to the repertoirs of ultra- 
modern music. But poor Volkmann's 
genteel suavity, coming between the 
frenzy of a Moujik festival and the 
deliriim of a Spanish lair, was 
crushed between the upper and the 
nether mill-stone. 
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SEASON GIVEN 


Heralde-———Mch. &/[ Ue 


Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 


phony Played—Shows Com- 
poser at His Best, Writing 
with Honesty and Frankness, 
His Musical Speech Being in 
Russian. 
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By PHILIP HALE. _ 


The 16th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, 
took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The program was as fol- 
lows: T’schaikowsky’s Symphony, I 
minor, No. 4; Volkmann’s Serenade for 
strings, F major; Ravel’s Spanish 
Rhapsody, | 
The fourth symphony of Tschaikow- 
sky was for a long time thought to be 
wild and barbaric. Even Mr. Nikisch, 
who was by no means lacking In cour- 
age, put only the two middle movements 
on a@ program of a concert here, and 
the whole symphony was played in 
Boston for the first time by the visiting 
New York Symphony Orchestra. The 
fifth was considered a much more 
“artistic’’ work. Then came the ‘‘Pa- 
thetic,”’ which soon became as popular 
as a ‘Turkish Patrol and thousands re- 
joiced in the luxury of woe and called 
ion conductors for frequent hearings of 
the pessimistic document of the self- 
torturer. 

Years go by. Fancies, likes and dis- 
likes pass with them. If a man changes 
his skin every seven years, why should 
he not change his taste in art? Many 
now think that the Fourth Symphony 

is the one of the six that is most char- 
acteristic of the composer; the one that 
‘is also the most Russian in spirit; Only 
'in the Trio of the Pathetic’s Scherzo do 
they find a trate of the Slav-Oriental- 
ism with which the Fourth is charged. 

And for the Fourth, Tschaikowsky wrote 
a definite program that his friend Mme, 
von Meck might dilate with the proper 
emotion. This program, with the picture 
of the man checked in his pursuit of 
happiness by Fate; growing old and re- 
membering bygone days. when youth 
found pleasure in life; dreaming fan- 


| 


the musie is playing. 
himself ended 


| Meck with these 


human being, better 
but it is not indispensable to one while 


+ Will. be the pianist. 


instrumental] 


Tschaikowsky | 
his letter to Mme. von 
words: “It is | 
| Characteristic feature of nis 


| music that it does not allow analysis.” 

é matters of, 
detail peculiar to Tschaikowsky even in 
this Symphony; as the tossing of a com- 
paratively unimportant phrase from one 


There are certain vexing 


instrument to another 
avoiding monotony; 
mentation Of a phrase that is 
£1Ve by its inherent melancholy or 
| thetic sentiment. There is 
| times, as in the Finale, a 
| 


without 


expression 
Vulgarity: but here enters 
the conductor, who, when 
son for it, should glorify 
Flve it dramatic intensity 
did Leoneavallo es 
phrase, the preliminary flourish in 
Finale? it is singularly like A 
Sentence in the opening» 
“Pagliacci.”’ 
This may be 
it shows Tschaikowskv at 
writing with -the utmost 
frankness, not searching 
¢ffects, but pouring | 
thoughts, his OWn emotions 
fame time there his musical 
In Russian. 
poser is 
Russian 


there is 


ever hear the 


his 
honesty 
out 


not 
whose music makes a 
versal appeal; nor is he a | 
Simply because in le 
& folk-song. 

_Revel’s “Spanish Rhapsody” jis 
lightfully impressionistic: a | 
study in rhythm and ‘in 
colors. Is ‘this music 
Spain than Chabrier’s 
pana,” Or Debussy’s 
srenade re) The Spaniards Will not 
- armen, What do they 
Granados or to Laparra with 
Habanera”’ ? Perhaps some day 
Wwe Visit our castles in Spain w } 
able to determine : 


the Finale he 


Gorgeous ‘f 
impression 


Say 


+1 e may 
OSitively is UeS- 
“ion for ourmelves” Until thea ta 
‘Tthapsody" is a fascinating Wiothe t 
yesterday, in spite of the extraordinar- 
ily brilliant performance, we were wisl 
ing that the music was Chabrier’s Si 
Between the two vivid ‘i 
mann’s Serenade was 
Old-fashioned music by 
thought to ( 
Waltz 
Charm. 
There 


a& mild sedative:| 
a composer Once 
to be a radical yet today the) 
With its folk-spirit has a certain 


Fogg were many features in 
| r'b orchestral Performance of the 
two chiet compositions, . if Will be 

long time before Mr. Longy’sy phenubiie 
of the oboe song in Tschaikowsk - 
Andantino will be forgotten: and ras 
was only one of many memorable rine 


the 


that dange rously approaches 


Post wy, 
the “ii of Spanish Rhapsody ils 


Vulzarity and 

bv the Way. 
circuse- 
{his 
musical 
Scene ~ of 


Said of the SYmphony: 
best, 
and 
dramatic 
Out his own gzloomy 


At the Volkmann’s Serenade in F major, op. 
Spneec i 4 
In this SYmphony the ts 63, and Ravel's 
cosmopolitan; he is ,, made the programme of the con- 
unl- 
Russian 
uses 


de- 
cunning hte 
in orchestra! Of the music, its frankness of 


more faithful ‘to its profound melancholy, its desperate 
~, Zayety, and all the old Tschaikowsky | 
have tricks of instrumentation which it is | 
hi, the habit to make fun of, but which 
when S4y so much in such an undeniably 
be) convincing way, stirred the audience. 


| 


; 


but| orchestra rose to 


RAVEL BY 
SYMPHONY 


Whela i ai ‘I 


, thus 
singer-bread orna-| 
impres- 
pa- 
also at 
rudeness of 


Brilliantly 
Played 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, 


“Spanish Rhapsody” 


cert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Tschaikowskys work was bril- 
liantly performed, and. the humanity 
appeal, 


There was so much applause that the 
its’ feet, and Dry 
Muck was called back to the stage 
after the last movement more than 


works Volk A once, 


Oe + ere 


RAVEL’S RHAPSODY 


Volkmann’s serenade music, written 
vithout pretension and with only a 
ittle of the sadness characteristic of 
o much of Volkmann’s: music, Hke. 
‘ise entertained. But the triumph. of 
he concert, after which the orchestra 
hould indeed have been called to tts: 
et, Was the remarkable performance 
' Ravel’s rhapsody, lh 


; 





[ Ravel ‘is an impressionist, but “Ris | 
‘_pressionism is not confined to the | 
cord of impressions of merely ex- 
rior’ derivation. There is a quality 
once grim and sensuous, savage and 
elancholy, in this music which is in- 
ad tragic, at moments fate+ridden. 
The “Prelude a la Nuit,” with its 
ournful dance refrain and its per- 
Stent figure of four notes which 
runts this movement and the succeed- 
movements, and makes a final ap- 
,sarance in the midst of the madness 
f the Fair—this prelude, and the gib- 
ring cadenza’s of wind instruments 
hich occur near its close—nas a fan- | 
stical, macabre quality that even in | 
1ese days of musical articulateness is 


FADED TEXT 


y nie iary orry és t this was a 
from pecuniary w Te arent was not 


term of depression, and - 
gayi eR ru ie iaeete, contain many 
Tschaikowsky’s letters an Sitve wan 


ailusions to the symphony. 
Meck Hie wrote with the candor and 


ardor as of a man to the source of his 
iaspiration. To another he said there 
was not a bar whieh did not reflect 
some feeling within him. He made the 
sole exception of certain “labored and 
urtificial’’ portions of the first move- 
ment. He- sensed himself the breath- 
taking, winged exhilaration of the. 
scherzo and wrote to this strange wom- 
an, who for a time gave him a priceless 
friendship only later to withdraw it, | 
with the frankness and simple confi-| 
dence of a child in his expectation of) 
its success. Its ingenious use of the en-| 
tire viol family, with plucked strings | 
like whirling gusts of leaves, wind| 


ird to parallel in any other score. | 
eolor, | driven, now dropping to a whisper, now 


There is unending variety of 


7 confined to that furnished by | fanned into a miniature hurricane, is 
ao i - . | stimulating as it is distinctive in idea. 


strumental combinations, but color, 
so, which is inherent in the musical 
eas, in the clasning of chords and 
tervals. The skill displayed in com-. 
sition and instrumentation is monu- 
ental. It has often seemed ‘that in 
e beginning Ravel followed Debussy. 
day he is certainly his own master, 
id one of the marvels .and enigmas 
the modern French: ‘sehool.: The 
usic of this suite is sad and cruel, or 
ay, or hot witn color and sunshine, 
1d savage in its rythmic power. - A 
arvellous score, interpreted with a 
astery little short of marvellous by 
i'r. Muck and his players. But not 
1usic for sentimentalism or pink tea, 
xence not mustle:that found such fayor 
as the reveries. of Volkmann or the 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Y fhe ¥ 


UL. +) 6 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Is 


Superbly Played. 


Audience Urged Dr Muck to Repeat 
Whimsical Scherzo. 


It is rare that any demonstration is 


Blending the instinctive dramatic | 
sense of the Slav with the acquired ap- | 
preciation for the grace and sensuous | 
beauty of Italian melody, absorbed | 
under Italian skies, Tschaikowsky |, 
wrote, whether to a specific text in his | 
operas, to a program in his symphonic 
poems, or to a dominating idea as that . 
here of pursuing relentless fate with its | 
motif in the brasses, never unmindful 
cf the close identification of life in some | 
phase with every musical thought. Ab- 
sclute music did not exist to him for 
its form alone. His defense of the last 
act includes, with passages of fine bar- 
baric fury, those of mere bombast and 
empty sound, but it is a symphony 
Which holds much that is beautiful, if 
not great. | 

Volkmann’s serenade for string or- | 
chestra was distinguished chiefly by | 
the manner in which Dr Muck played | 
its entertaining melodious music giving | 
excellent oportunity to a nice balance | 
of rhythmic. precision and elasticity. 

Ravel’s picture of Spain in his hap. | 
sody is not a flamboyant one of gay 
colors and animation such as Bizet saw | 
in “‘Carmen.’’ The prelude to the night, | 
with its lurking, insistent figure, un- | 

tiring as an organ point, the flaming, | 
sensuous dances concealing more than | 
they reveal, and the varied folk life of | 
the fair are impressionism of indisput- | 
able character. The last movement was | 
played with more percussion yesterday | 
than necessary. 


SO ES eee ty TN ery AN ane ett ements 


| 


‘made for a repetition of a movement =) 
a@ symphony at the Symphony concerts. | 
Yesterday afternoon the audience would | 


have been gratified had Dr Muck re- | 


peated the whimsical scherzo of Tschai- | 


kowsky’s fourth symphony. 
continued until the conductor 


Applause | 
invited | 


the players to stand and share it with 
him before proceeding to the finale, an 
unusual occurrence during the progress 


of a composition of -more than 


movement. 
This fourth symphony 


paradoxical. 
/ments in the composer’s life. 


one 


is strangely 


It reflects conflicting ele- 
Nadejda 


won Meck, the ministering angel to 
| se aikowsky'’s worldly needs for a 


of years, 


had made him free 


and felicity, 
had nearly r 


| Nant o? » ’ 
'schaikoy Sky’sy Symphony. 


_~ THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 

— SA ans. ——Mb.y/ le 
Easy : and Pleasurable’ Music,’ Ex¢ellent 
‘Performance and. an Applausive Audience 
—The Contrasts of Tschaikovsky and 
Ravel 


oe 


ITH Tschaikovsky’s Symphony in PF 
munor to begin Dr. Muck’s pro- 
| Pio io aee ae and Ravel's Spanish Rhap- 
| > eee 7. with an audience variously 
| sap en sing yY applausiveinthe right and the 
ong piace, Contrast, for once, was not 
lacking in the Symphony Concert of vester- 
Gay. {wo pieces of music could hardly be 
Se ther apart than is the Russian’s from the 
-arisian’s; while listeners who had ap- 
Plauded the String choir after the pizzicati 
Passages in Uschaikovsky’s Scherzo so 
heartily that the conductor called the mu- 
sicians to their feet, Clapped only scantily 
rg Scrappily at the close of Ravel’s suite, 
pene toe a Pleasing and well-liked 
aa 28 pias stringed instruments with 
ye gers instead of the bow and to pick 
: gga lit Pome minutes (as Tschaikov- 
nies ac I€S) arrests the attention of an 
. ence; and hence, perhaps, the impres- 
siaeg abides that these pizzicatj measures 
exact an extraordinary feat of virtuosity. 


AS a matter of fact they do not, either in 


themselve ° f i 
mselves vr in Comparison with the de- 


mands that Ravel lays upon all the divj- 
' 810ns of his orchestra 
| ed ae , ; oe . ' 
| a technical aptness and imagination In 


He takes for grant- 


the players 


| Suspected: 


€ver fas 

conductor and band 

They did yesterday 

= And a 

missed them with fai 

“eg th ag as vivid but 

Y nO means ag exacting a performance of 

re . 

Sepa: a y1 That piece 

a prteig Ses be familiar and well-liked, while 

att tavel S Rhapsody is “one of those 
Ch things, you Know,—modern Stuff 


Ramin that the house so rose to the 
Which it Te The motives Out of 
the dullest ear, oped May not. overpass 
become , sini fon ne spstant, almost, they 
course ante clear of profile and 
fisoy’ Ang the ear, suggestive to the 
of relentless. ‘5 no mistaking the phrase 
Phony to I Mb begins the Sym- 
ment; as sears, through the first move- 
irae fe Pst Stag are the contrasting meas- 
slow move ass or lulled submission, The 

Ovement is a brooding and change- 


| fu sj , 
| 1 music, wistful in itself and melancholy 


Kove eation—not Passion for al] Tschai- 
: atte ane Phrases about it, but of 
wltn a ,, sentiment. His hearers ‘*feel 

m, The instrumental whimesies, 


ti j 
| 1€ Play of the light rhythms, the floating 


Dhrases of the scherzo Zive as €asy pleas- 


ure; and fone may withstand ie bates | 

=p gar “rege a clear folk-tune of the 
| usic with até rae 
immediate ang to it, music of 


and unmistakable. suggestion. 
music that gives something of the Sleamell 


Of the theatre when we follow the moods | 


| i the voice of a personage clearly set be- 
ore our eyes, music that is full of 

| or stimulating @ 

| Gladly 


| 
| 


= song. The workman- 
aS transparent. To and fro through 
the orchestra S0eS a phrase that wasaee 
to catch Tschaikovsky’s fancy; the ara- 


besques spin themselves: at the due mo. 


ment back comes the anticipated. and 
easily recognizable melody. 


aS easy as the pleasure of it and sym- 
music does not often wear that 


Dhonic 
Zuise. 


It all seems. 


Moreover, the music. is full of the Self. - 


revelation--the expansive Self-revelation—_ 


that most of us 
which Tschaikovsky is ag prodigal as 
though he had a Strain of the Atmerienn 
temperament mixed With the temperament 
of the Slav. Reticence he knows not; the 
music of pure imagination lies not within 
his powers or even inclination; .the music 
of Universal’ voce’ speaking the impulses of 
the universal Soirit is as far beyond 
them; he is little disposed to the music 
that might record and transfigure his im- 
pressions of externa] things as they ree 
acted upon him. In these last three sym- 
Phonies there jis Only one music thet: ia 


can write—the music of his Own individua] ‘| 


Sensations as } ‘ r $e¢ 

“pgp br Mes insistently Searches out 
universe Of men that endures relentless 
fate In a sad restlessness or a drugged 
Submission; it is his spirit that broods in 
vague longing and wistful] memories; that 
tries to Play with Capricious fancies, that 
plunges deep. and wild into rough and 
riotous pleasures. In lengthy letters to 
his friends he may write of aj] these 
things as though * they were universal 
moods and sensations, pleasure and pain; 
but SO doing he is busy once more, as in 
his recording of them in tones, with self 
eXainination and Self-confession. 

The practice is dangerous even for A 
Nature less Sensitive, neurotic and intro- 
spective than Tschaikovsky’s, It narrows 
mind and spirit to purely individua} close- 
ly self-centred and often rather hysterical 
expression; it tortures nerves, that need 
not be so bared, that Other nerves may 
tingle; and it comes sradually to take a. 
sensuous and a morbid Pleasure in its | 
Own brooding. It dulls self-criticism and | 
the mental faculties of control and Selec. | 
tion. It relaxes Standards. . There is less 
hysteria in this fourt}’ Symphony, for ex. 
ample, than there is in the Pathetic; but 
there is. more of this sensuous Satisfaction 
In brooding and introspection to sive form, 


like to hear and with” 


It is he ana not the | 


| 


| 





1y and color to motive and melody. The 

/,urth is not so morbid as the fifth and the 
sixth symphonies, but there is the same 
relaxation in the choice of high means to 
high purpose. This self-revealing Tschai- 
kovsky is as transparent as his music. 
With pleasure he feels his hearers feasting 
upon his spirit as well as upon his music. 
He and they have their sensuous satisfac- 
tions. No wonder that those who love 
pleasing and decently remote’ exhibitons 
of emotions that they themselves know 
not, cherish him as a composer, And in 
his music what a mellifluous and trans- 
parent revelation it is. 

Ravel’s rhapsody seems almost at the op- 
posite pole of music. All his powers of 
invention, imagination, manipulation and 
expression he concentrates upon his pur- 
pose—the suggestion through his pricking 
and mysterious prologue, his transmog- 
rifled dances, his tonal spectacle of sights 
and sounds at a fair of the folk, of a 
Spain that shall not be the Spain vf 
operatic and symphonic, literary and _ piec- 
torial, convention. He is never subjective; 
he is always objective; he is entirely »+«- 
cupied with the impressions he received 
from his Spain and with the projection 
of them upon his hearers. He does not 
glorify his rhythms, but keeps them bare 
and almost cold; he does not make his 
dances music of fiery impulse, but makes 
them move gravely and brokenly: he 
catches the mystery of darkness and dis- 
tance and the insinuating tremor of them: 
the din of his folk-fair rises and falls. 
gathers and mounts always pungently. He 
writes an objective music; he writes it 
truthfully and exactly: he writes with 
means. and in fashion that is the closest 
expression of all that he would convey. It 
is an old story that the means are the new 
idiom of French music; but he makes his 
own and distinguished use of them. 

as aa ae, 


en 


_) GLUTS 
WILLIAMS. 


From an Original Sketch by Gluyas Williams 
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Symphony Hall. 


WAGNER PROGRAMME 


- Overture to “The F lying Dutchman’”’ 


II. A Siegfried Idyll 


i Selections from “Siegfried” and 
| by Hans Richter) — Siegfried’ 
Che receipt of the following donations to the Pension Fund : 


“Gétterdimmerung” (Arranged 


s Passage to Briinnhilde’s Rock 
: (Siegfried, Act I] I.); Morning Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine 
is gratefully acknowledged: Journey (Gotterdimmerung, Act I.). 


= ole $100.00 
vre.G. P.S. 6.00 


IV. Good Friday Magic, from “Parsifal” 


V. Selection from “Die Meistersinger von N lirnberg” (Introduc- 
tion to Act III. and Dance of the Apprentices, Procession 
of the Mastersingers and Homage to Hans Sachs — Act ITI. 


Scene II.). 


VI. Overture to ‘‘Tannhiuser”’ 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 





another such arrangement,’ Itke. Colonne’s | make him its chief conduc 
epitome’of “Das Rheingold,’ for example, nee eats may: only a 


pitta ‘s | ae | | : et : hee or Thomas’s. of various scenes in the Ring 
NS) on r | fr. a | ? ae operas that Mr. Stock occasionally uses ’.to 
“30 ALZTIC 7S eo A } this day in Chicago. Collocations from ‘Die 


- ™ 
‘ 


Walktire”’ or. “Siegfried’’. or ‘‘Tristan’’ are 
not a whit more divorced from. speech, 
action and picture on the stage. and | 
the conditions of the theatre gener- 


— 


We may seldom hear tn the opera house _ 


— 
ee ee oe eet 


- AN NUAL WAGNER fully yield so far 4g to yield the prin- 
; ciple at stake. If fragments of Wagner’s 
4 huge | Wrele.6 / (2  Music'dramas are to be played at all in the ally than are the pieces from the. Phythin as Ne brought, te the Mae 


Th . 
concert-room—and operatic conditions in third act of “Die Meistersinger.’’ Dr. ythm as he brought to the . folk-dance 


| UNDER . from “Die Meistersi Me h 
ec ereee FRACMENTS Se hg amparativety require that they ‘he _ Muck. sacrificed his consistency when he pomps of striding tone ‘as walneal the aie 
| DR. MUCK so played, if we are to hear his music often f admitted two of these arrangements to the ters upon the scene: such suspense and cul- 


—Why confine the excerpts to a narrow | Pension Fund concerts. He would be no 
Hine More~-Rea- routine? _ The Good Friday spell and the r more inconsistent, he would pleasure his =p wey grad nite on ees ack tee 
The Routine Repertory Glorification of Siegfried are not one public and he would do service to Wagner, if éhiletre acclaimed Sachs. Through the in- 
sons Why It Should Be Widened—The whit more self-contained music than are _ he now found room for others. Possibly, | troduction to the third act, a sinbis voice 
the introductions to the third acts of however, as there is no arguing about might have been speaking in soliloquy, 


. e eis ist; 9? corre ] se 206 « en . 
Pleasure of the Audience, the Eloquenc ristan’’ or annhéuser’’; yet we never tastes, so there is no reasoning about : ; 
hear’ these at’ our “Waener Concerta bse a ta such was the beauty of tone, the perfection 


of the Conductor and the Response of | Nay, the curtain has not risen while either ae is SHAS’ OF DOr DPaaN ae sips irs, 
the Band—The Good-Friday Spell from | is played, whereas the Good Friday spell Unquestionably a numerous, eager and} *U8sestion of gentle or animated: musing 
is music to a visible picture and even oc- dependable public craves these excerpts with which Dr. Muck suffused the music. 
“Parsifal’” for Relative Novelty casional speech on the stage. Exactly from Wagner that in the length, breadth| the heroic clangors of Siegfried’s ascent 
similar music of picture and atmosphere is and thickness of our musical year (which | Stilled themselves into the music of his awed 
F Wagner's music-dramas were re&U- | that for the Entrance of the Gods into Val- are considerable) only these concerts for] Wonder at the sight Of the sleeping. Valkee 
larly represented in Boston On 4M] halla at the end of “Rheingold” or of the the Pension Fund afford. A “Wagner; 4nd “* rhe deep-voiced song that, Ravaas 
operatic stage, as they are in mOSt| Forest Scene in ‘““Siegfried,’’ yet Dr. Muck Programme’”’ is the one ‘“‘sure thing’’ in the jab them hie a oa en Then, of &:, 
capitals of music, there would be no 0C-/ will have none of them. Of course, it is Semi-annual arrangements for them—surer : . oe ay ee meee re: A mies: peste ds adil 
casion for ‘‘Wagner Concerts’ in which] true that the two introductions bear a even than Tschatkowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic Sym- jit pit torr, resets ise Rhine in the flow 
fragments of those samé music-dramas are | definite relation a pha has preceded them tall or sgn tags te es ee tea paige Gaara Pray aeons 
uasi- c pieces by an] and to what will follow them in the music- ! resterday, aS many times before, the audi-| ‘8 Sensuous on a 
oostolieg ie to we po dependent | drama before the eyes and the ears of the ence filled the concert-room from the. high- ad ve Shady ara an ti wacbcaynis 
Spectator. But is it any more essential to _ est to the Nip ghia seats, listened in- athe miei gin Bigs 5 aaa Mey ae 
: d ; feed gah : n al recedes h |. tently, applauded warmly and testified to ne ue Was sung In the 6656 alae 
ee one cue naaapgeaea ste sine bed istoon roy yan Ry ie Br "Yet » its satisfaction in every way that such| 2udience. The superb rush of the sea mu- 
men: pupal pre pe nary we Dr. Muck willingly plays the one in Pen- | @ company may do. In it, moreover, nse wis . mason igh ~ the beginning of 
ashe eeiaiaate pase i ts, rs, | was every sort of listener from the| the overture to ‘The Flying Dutchman,” is 
musie-drama of the Ring. Through the The dla shdke 2k een ne eke connoisseurs of music in this town and] 4” old story ‘at these concerts’ under Dr, | 
rest of the season, if we are to hear | episodes of the sun-lit and whirring forest | the devotees of the Symphony Orches-| Muck’s hand. The upswelling breadth and 
Waegner’s operatic music at all, we must in “Siegfried”? do not. differ in their rela. tra down to the hungry seekers after| depth of the closing measures of the over: | 
receive it from the Symphony Orchestra. tion to visible sights and audible speech on Wagner in any guise and the chance] ture to “Tannhiuser,” as though all the 
But Dr. Muck, like most conductors ac- the stage from the Good Friday music in concert-goer for the pleasure he may re-| Choirs of all the earth were Singing it, is | 
customed to Wagner in the theatre, has “Parsifal,”’ but Dr. Muck rejects the two. ceive, With all of these, better the over-| 48 Old. So. too, is the Sensual bite and the 
little inclination toward him in the con- pieces from the Ring operas and accepts ey and the collocations which they had pane des tang wei sin tin and the tonal . 
cert-room. The “Faust Overture” and the the fragment of the “sacred festival play.” 1eard many times than no Wagner at all;| 4P0 eosis——rac lance above and darkness | 
“Siegfried Idyl,” which are purely sym- Deven piraéventhrs the conductor has a |B they will come to hear them, so long as earecns OF ~enta and her mariner. Yet in- 
Phonic pieces, he puts on his programmes logical mind, but wherein is the logic of | Dr. Muck elects to play them; but to} Wagner's music and under Dr. Muck’s 
oftener than did most of his predecessors; | these arbitrary distinctions that keep the | dvestion them and to note their chance talk} 2and, they sound ever pads’: 
but he is more sparing than they with the | music of Wagner that we hear from him in - in the intermission and between the num-| | As is the conductor, oe ae the orchestra 
Qvertures and the preludes, which in the | the rut of routine. F bers was to learn quickly that they are| in these Waaner Concerts. The frequent- 
concert-room, may also pass for svm. Admittedly, the collocations of frag- |/— _ hungrier still for music from Wagner that, nd Of them. watts in eager anticipation for 
Phonic music—with a programme. Into | ments from this or that act of Wagner's g) now they never hear. Dr. Muck ee ye eee Se ee the violoncellag 0 aire 
ie Memphony MN. te i) ahiemsae | music-dramas or from the whole opera it- ‘ scrupulously and persuasively loyal to Wag- rgd eo BE Eso WH what beauty of tone 
not another measure of Wagner’s music: OOS, ERs Wee CORE MatNeie ‘tests, Thst ‘ eget ee: gece - is a ic. Sah tale ain Mt Basha eee tepid he 
and it was difficult to persuade him te from the third act of “Die Meistersinger,” q bodes Mist aoe an ie nga ro eo, the horas te ittone Mee aon Caen a 
open even the concerts for the Pension | Played yesterday, {s for example, no more M the two sy Dates tak nee the Rhine; for the r h of the wanue 
Fund to isolated fragments of the music. | than the Introduction, the Apprentices ” dow fae ih ap pieces; but having let di otaea’ want ete rush of the excited 
dramas, like the Apotheosis of Siegfried in Dance, the Entrance of the Masters and $ rat see +9 rec ie ae ne Bet ee Band with the elas ‘on a ‘x ea io Phe 
“Gétterdim ' | the Acclamation of Sachs set in a row |m q ‘ yaa ee oe OO DEOSORS: DALE PS ae Ue ee See 
| ts merung or the Good-Friday | along which orchestra and audience move 4 of routine. In a measure Boston is: an héuser in praise of Venus: for the richness 
en in ‘‘Parsifal,”’ or to arrangements of as before an array of specimens. Richter’s = operaiess city; in still larger measure it Of the brass in the quiring of the Pilgrims; 
.. OF less interrelated music from them, ¢ ment of the music that leads Sieg- 9 'S a Wagnerless city ouside what of the The newcomer hears for the first time 
Now he-has so far yielded as not only to ar anes f Briinhilde upon her fire- music-dramas the Pension Fund coneertg 4nd the psychologists may decide whet! 
admit the’ self-contained excerpts afore- fried sig van thake pe love anda @ let fall on us. the thrill of surprised or anticihaail ei 
Said. but. also such manufactured pieces hed pest A ser re along the Rhine does a | Dr. Muck, moreover, is a celebrated con- Sation is the keener. New to all ears, vani 
Dae a aati nee te giro have more symphonic continuity and {s 4 rated s ee na pi a tne Low of the terday, ae the Good-Friday Spell from 
cation. of Hh in a aoe ® eo more artfully put together; but the whole  iaiaty hee ae atgness SE ee: GUE _S areltel, _ Under Dr. Muck’s hands. In 
dats mf — . ae. “ach of Sieg- justification of it is, no less, the measure feats a i. : lances are that he will never San Mrancisco, last spring he added it to 
Nae ‘3 g 8 of Gotter- of Wagner that it preserves to the concert- a 1e theatre in Boston or anywherg the Wagnerian repertory of the orchestra | 
. erung,’’ that he included in his pro- Neither the: ‘one : nor the - sae eise in the United States, unless an unbe; that the vernal freshness and stir, the soft f 


gramme of yesterday as he has Once or | *00™- lievable, good fortune Should some tim@q limpidity ana ft] 3 gs 
Sonata geass iece is appreciably. better or worse by ——. * Paty and the gentle serenity of the, 
: er before. in concerts for the Pension — b eas esthetic standards. than.. many me © WM the desire of the Metropolitan td music, might exhale from its tones, sol 


Oe ny cnet ee, at ae Se teeta 
-- a ee ee 


upon such performances of Wagner's 


E> fee 





much of the music of “Parsifaj’ seems the 
super-refinement in tones of .Wagner’s | 
visioning.. Here his lIyric vision.of the _ 
springtide in the solitary and shining 
meadows of the grail springs into instant 
but not less perfect being. It is his lyric 
of lyrics, even though the “Siegfried Idyl 
stood beside it yesterday, with all the fam- 
iliar wonders of a performance in which 
the orchestra sings and trills with a voice 
of shimmering and gossamer tones of which 
no human throat knows the secret and the 
conductor opens not only the immediate 
loveliness of the music but all that it im- 
plies. of affection so deep and stirred that 
| it must whisper even its joy. And opera- 
| less, Wagnerless Boston has barely one 
| such concert in a whole musica] year. 
| H. T. P, 


FOURTH SYMPHONY 
OF TSCHAIKOWSKY 


HEARD IN BOSTON 
Winude «sgn ¢ Vo 


' SYMPHONY HALL—Sixteenth rogram 
, of the Boston Symphony orchgStra, Dr. 
.» Karl Muck conductor, afternoon of March 3 
: and evening of Murch 4. The program: 
7% Tschaikowsky, SVyinphony No. 4 in a minor, 
. }op. 36¢ Volkmann, serenade for String or- 
‘ chestra, No. 2 in F major, op. 63; Ravel, 
“ “Rapsodie Espagnole,”’ I, “Prélude a la 
“. Nuit: It, “Malanguefia”’; III, “Habanera ; 
> IV, “Feria” (“The Fair”), 

™ The Friday afternoon audience liked 
the Tschaikowsky symphony so well that 

it insisted on the orchestra rising to re- 
ceive its applause not only once but 
twice,—at the end of the scherzo and at 

the conclusion of the work. Herein did 
the Friday afternoon audience show its 


.yssgood judgment, for Dr. Muck gave such 
a reading of this score as ought to move 
any audience to fervid applause. For- 

{ mal intellectualism, meticulous phrasing, 

bh precise and sardonic attention to the 

he detail of the score were put aside and 
™ the warmth and color and intimacy that 

‘., abound in its pages were brought out in 

very human fashion. 
Uschaikowsky himself outlined a pro- 


gram for this symphony the burden of, 


which seems to be that a certain malevo- 
lent fate steps in to thwart any happi- 
ness that a man may be about to ex- 
perience. No matter whether he seek it 
in dreams and play of fancy or in recol- 


to grasp that which he secks, . 

Now a man is prone to find fate a con- 
venient scapegoat for his own failures. 
Often. what he calls fate may be simply 
the failure of existing economic condi- 
tions to make for harmony. Again his 
own moral weakness and consequent fail- 
ure to meet.a crisis is laid to fate, 
Sometimes just pigheaded blundering is 
magnified into the workings of fate. 
Thus it,follows that the so-called fate 
motive in music is a somewhat elastic 
term. Few hearing the opening bars of 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony could agree 
that they mean fate, even though this 
theory has been advanced, nor is it easy 
to find anything else in that work of 
transcending genius to indicate helpless 
man controlled by a sportive destiny. 

Ischaikowsky, self-centered, oversen- 
sitive, introspective, abnormal] in_ his) 
perspective of human affairs, probably | 


} ‘Ss rhiels | 
‘attributed to fate many things which 


a man of healthier temperament and 
a sense of humor would not have wasted | 
a second thought upon. For instance, 
in his diary after conducting a success- 
ful concert he records: “My concert. 
Complete success. Great enjoyment ei 
but still, why always this drop of gall 
in my honey-pot?” 

So although this fourth symphony to 
the composer represented fate’s inter- 


ference with man’s achievement of hap-| 
piness, it is only natural that we should 


find it very human and understandabie. 
What Tschaikowsky called fate we 
should have no trouble at all in finding 
another and perfectly rational term for, 
and differing with him thus in lefini- 
tion we are constrained to reject his 
Whole thesis. It is a blessed fact that 
musical ideas cannot be transferred into 
words, except those such as a Strauss 
finds it necessary to express when he 
scores the baa-ing of a flock of sheep 
for trombones. Such procedure of course 
verges perilously near that kind of art 
invelved in sticking real hair on a por- 


to perfunctory prose. The warmth of 3 
its waltz was.chilled by overscrupulous Rae such 
beat. The vigor of its march was made eq 

mere emphasis. At best the piece can- 

not boast the beauty: of. illusive har- } due 
mony or haunting melody; Dr, Muck} “20Wn solely 
seemed to take from it even that which ner’s, 

it had. . | | flood 

Likewise with the Ravel number, the } oecasions 

conductor seemed to say, “Go to, I will arta Whe o 
now play for you something modern, ductor of o 
and I will play it just as it is written | here of 

and maybe you will like it and maybe 

not; it is all one to me.” So he played] some manner 
something modern and he played it] @Pera house, 
just as it wes written 
are that it was not greatly 


a eee Le 


quent 


both 
drection, 
Stituency then 


Orch estra 
| Dr. Muck 


| ing: 
man": 
“‘Siegtfrieq” 

| arranged by 
Music from 


Overtu re 


Audience, Filling All Symphony 


Hall Seats, Applauds Orchestra, 
$¢ il 6 Fe 


Dr. Muck Oifered another all Wagener 
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J KI, CONCERTO No. 2, for PIANOFORTE, 
I. Prologue. Andante con moto 


Il. Scherzo. Prest 
oma 
III. Theme and Vari A lhe in troppo 


(Played without pauses) 
(First time in Boston) 


Op. 32 


Soloist: 


l. J. PADEREWSKI 


Steinway Pianoforte used 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week 
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THE SYMPONY CONCERT. 

Spans. ars; Mele. u fb’ 

PIANIST AND COMPOSER HAND IN 
HAND 


Mr. Paderewski Plays Mr. Stojowski’s 
Concerto, Transfigures It and Almost 
Persuades the Audience It Has Heard a 
Remarkable Piece—Beethoven’s Overture 


to “Coriolanus” in Contrast—A Long- 
Overlooked Symphony of Sibelius 


i’ there is a twentieth-century Pepys 
in Boston, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that he was present and. Observant 
in Symphony Hall yesterday after- 


_ Call “‘the literature of the piano.’’ 


_ 
-gratulated everybody elsé, “and the inno- 


cent-minded must have believed that they 
were fortunate enough to be present on a 
great occasion when a new ‘“master-work”’ 
was born to the world, say like the Prize- 
Song in ‘Die Meistersinger’’ that a whole 
quintet must hymn. Then the concert pro- 


_ ceeded, according to ancient custom, which 


is to say that Mr. Paderewski played extra 
pieces to his audience, taking a just delight: 
in the beauty and the poetry with which 
the enkindled pianist glamored them. | 


So was Mr. Stojowski’s ccncerto graced 
by his great and good friend; yet even go, 
thé impression does persist that it is not 
exactly a notably interesting or at all im- 
portant addition to what the catalogues 
Once 
upon a time Rachmaninoy wrote a con- 


, Certo so difficult that he himself, a long- 


livutt or that ‘being mistakenly absent then | 


he will not fail to be in his place this 
evening. Already, doubtless he has _ re- 
corded in his diary the amusing incidents 
and atmosphere of a Symphony Concert 
When Mr. Paderewski, appearing as ‘“as- 
sisting artist,’’ takes full possession of it, 
While an excited audience all agog to see 
and hear, listens and applauds. Yester- 
day, however, one of these interesting 
entertainments was raised to a new and 
higher power. For Mr. Paderewski, as 
the managers say, was ‘‘presenting a 
protégé’’—Mr. Sigismond Stojowski, a fel- 
low Pole, now resident in New York where 
he is an estimable teacher of the piano, 
&n occasional virtuoso of the concert-room 
and in his leisure a composer too. In 
fact it was as a composer that Mr. Pade- 
rewski ‘presented’ his friend. The elder 
(Pole was quite willing to play both Schu- 
mann’s concerto and Mr. Stojowski’s but, 
Since the two on one programme would 
have prolonged the concert into a third 
hour, he chose between them. Naturally 
he selected that of his countryMan' and 
pupil. The audience would probably have 
preferred Schumann’s, but such a predilec- 
tion is a detail quite beneath Mr. Paderew- 
Ski’s consideration. 

Accordingly Mr. Stojowski’s second con- 
eerto—or as he sometimes calls it a Pre- 
lude, Scherzo and Variations for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra—filled forty-five minutes of 
the concert in the ears of an audience that, 
4S sundry acute observers remarked, 
Seemed appreciably disappointed and disil- 
lusioned as it ran its course. Some even 
affirmed that the applause at the end was 
not so hearty as it used to be when Mr. 
Paderewski had bestowed the powers that 
he lavished upon Mr. Stojowski’s music 
upon some classic concerto seemingly more 
worthy of them. It sufficed, however, to re- 
call him ardently and at a second sum- 
mons to bring with him the beaming com- 
poser. The two Poles saluted the audience 
and soon drew Dr. Muck, hitherto an inter- 
ested bystander, over ‘his little Platform to 
Share the plaudits. Everybody, except, 
Possibly, the faintly smiling conductor, con. 


practised virtuoso, could not Play it.. Mr,: 
Stojowski has played his: but it is hardly. . 
less full of exactions upon the Pianist that. 
Serve no clear csthetie purpose and make, 
little impression, even technically, upon the 
ear. Being a pianist, the composer should 
have been kindly disposed toward his in- 
strument; yet time and again, he sets it in | 
tonal conflict with the orchestra, while, as ; 
often, it comes off second best. Or he seems 
to count it cnly one more instrument in 
the band to be used for rhythmic interrup- 
tions, colorful contrasts or garlanding or- 
nament. Very seldom, even in a long set 
of variations. does he seek its character- » 
istic voice for the beauty or the power with. 
which he would swell his music. If a 
pianist had not. written the concerto it 
would be safe to say that the piano does’ 
not “‘sound” in it and that his chief pre- 
occupation was with the orchestra. 

AS a symphonic piece, the concerto 
seems no more remarkable. The.motives. 
from which it springs and the ten varia-— 
tions, fall clearly, though, not. impressively. 
upon the ear. The workmanship in the 
development of them is studious and re- i 
sourceful. Usually the expected happens 
in play of rhythm, modulation, harmony, 
progress and climax. When it does not 
‘pefall, the substitute is more ingenious 
than quickening. Mr. Stojowski lacks 
imagination, creative emotion and more 
than conventional mood in the invention 
of his motives and his processes with 
them. Almost never comes the stroke that 
sets ear, mind and sgpirict a-tingling;: sel- 
dom is there sustained or enkindling mood; 
as rarely comes token of poetic impulse or - 
any other passion than that. of workman- 
ship; only in the scherzo is there hint of 
playful fancy. ; 

Certainly such music needs all the trans- 
figuring that a pianist like Mr. Paderew- 
Ski may bestow out of himself. He played 
it as though he believed in the concerto to 
the last measure, and in such faith and 


| hope was lavishing all his powers upon it. 
|More than once they seemed to give unity 


' 
‘ 


to a fragmentary piece; to clothe measures” 
in a beauty that was of his touch, tone, 
feeling and imagination; to suggest aa -— 
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‘tude and ardor where there was really lit- 


tle; to enrich and transform the music into 

illusion of. sound, mood and fancy through 

his own puissant temper. These powers 

and’ many another that the concerto called 

into play are thrice familiar: but almost 

always Mr. Paderewski exercises them 

upon music that in itself makes almost 

equal return. Yesterday they were in new | 
and rare function—the transfiguring of 

music that in itself was commonplace. 

On. the orchestral side, Dr. Muck, whose 
impressions of the day must have been 
many and various, did like service to Mr. 
Stojowski’s concerto, steadily animating, 
Warming and, so far as it was possible, 
characterizing the music. He held the or- 
chestra tense upon it; he kept the balance 
true and elastic between the band and the 
pianist; and he made details tell that per- 
fwaes *a8 been no more than filling or or- 
nament as the composer put them to paper. 
moreover, unlike Mr. Paderewski, the con- 
ductor through the first half of the con- 
cert had music worthy of his own and his 
orchestra’s mettle—Beethoven’s overture to 
the forgotten ‘“‘Coriolanus’”’ of a dull and 
dry’ Viennese poet and Sibelius’s second 


Symphony that he has hitherto somewhat | ton, Ignace J. 


strangely overlooked for the less mannered 
and more roundly speaking first and the 
Singular and baffling fourth. Perhaps the 
overture is almost too familiar a repertory 
Piece. AS many a conductor ‘and orchestra 
Play it by routine, so probably most of us 
listen in as inert a fashion. We hear fa- 
miliarly the mighty measures of the be- 
ginning—how much Beethoven can make 
Of his chords and his orchestra in fullest 
voice, We hear familiarly the proud and 
chafing motive called of the masterful Co- 
riolanus—with what vigor Beethoven has in- 
vented and fashioned it. We hear fa- 


Miliarly the succeeding motive, called of | 


the gentler moods of the Roman—how read- 
ily and fully Beethoven can command 
this softer and almost pleading beauty in 
a few measures before even they begin to 
be melody. And so onward to the end 
with the usual impressions in our ears and 
the usual response on our lips. 

Yet if Beethoven’s overture instead of 
Mr. Stojowski’s concerto had been labelled 
“first time in Boston’? what would not the 
more sensitive hearers have experienced 
of it and what might they not have an- 


Swered to it. Those mighty chords, those 
| 8randiose unisons seem still to set the 
| Roman and the tragic scene. Out of music 

of pride and passion bearing all before 
them rises the figure of the Roman him- 
self. Out of music that melts the ear and 
the heart, his spirit so/tens. The over- 
ture speaks in the tones of his implacable 
pride, his stern rages, his indomitable tem- 
per and surges with the strife that they 
provoke, while within and around that soft- 
er motive is persuading him to compassion 
and even yielding. ‘The strife mutters itself 
“away; the music darkens and is still with 
the stillness of: a spirit ‘that. quenches’ it- 
self rather thun submit. Here, we should 


| 


‘say, had a‘composer of our time written 


the overture, is tonal tragedy in epitome 
and here musi¢ that calls into vivid, impas- 
sioned being the heroic personage whose 
spirit it would open. Here we should say 
Beethoven writes as the Greek tragic poets 


wrote of their heroes whose pride and will | 


is their downfall. We should exhaust our 

praise over music of such tonal might and 

such tragic eloquence. But the overture 

to “‘Coriolanus”’ is only a classic—say to 

bridge the way from Sibelius to Stojowski. 
. Eas ‘Bas ee 


STOJOWSKI WORK 
SOLO NUMBER OF 


MR. PADEREWSKI 
WM onta——_—_—__MA.H G 


SYMPHONY HALL — Seventeenth’ pro- 
gram of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Karl Muck, conductor; afternoon pf March 
10. The program: Sibelius, second sym- 


: , > « rat , Ty ore 
phony in D major, op. 45; Beethoven, “Co 


riolanus” overture, op. 62; Stojowski, piano 
concerto No. 2, op. 82 (first time in Bos- 
Paderewski, soloist). 

It was the part of friendliness for the 
Polish pianist to bring with him on his 
visit a piece written by a _ fellow-ex-. 


patriate. Moreover, it was the part ol 


graciousness for him to present the work 
of a man who has earned leisure to com- 


pose through toil as a teacher in an 
American music school. A Symphony 
concert soloist could hardly come before | 
the public with better motives. The, 
audience that would not warmly ap-' 
plaud him when he walked on the plat- 
form would indeed be lost to all ideas of 
hospitality. 

Concerning the share of the audience 
in the occasion, anybody might think of 
more things than applause. One might 
almost say of the subscribers and others 
who filled the hall that if they had not 
stayed in their places, even to the last 
person, until the program ended, they 
would have been a churlish gathering. 
But this would be out of the way of 
stock comment. For the code of mu-. 
sical esthetics is one-sided. It expects 
| a pianist to play well. It says nothing 
| as to how he shall be heard. Reviewers 
‘note much about what should be and 
Should not be on the further side of 
the footlights and little about the ought 
and the ought not on the hither side. 
They are careful to weigh individual re- 
sponsibility, careless to mark collective 
responsibility. 

Reason enough why they should be, 
since it is commonly reckoned more or 


unspeakable value because of its con- 


; made profound revelations. 


" ba re eae gy — ' 
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while another shows off his powers at 
such a pastime as touching the keys of 
a piano, No more natural impulse can 
be conceived than for the hands of the 
first human being to reach for a door 
| handle when those of the second reach 
|for the keyboard. The esthetic code, 
a social expedient doubtless anyway, 
demands that the artist shall Keep that 
impulse from becoming effective, 

Mr, Paderewski can hold the impulse 
down in 2700 people at once. He is 
very likely the only performer before 
the public who can do it with the par- 
ticular 2700 that assembles Friday. af- 
ternoons in Symphony hall. With the 
| Stojowski concerto, which is written to 
be played without pauses, he had an| 
advantage that he would not have had 
With an old-school work: 


being to sit up straight and give heed| mang pg over the pa Seetho- 
en, Liszt, Schumann and Chopin. Tt 


i Bie 8 ee ee _ 
oe ah y Soh, 
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is encyclopedic, and it is of indisputable 
authority but it does not look forward, 

The concerto which the artist brought | 
to hearing was no bar to his expression: 
because of any modern feeling it con: 
tains but only because traditions haye’ 
had short time to gather about it. It is” 
a gratifying composition to listen to, 
having much of the pleasing sonority of 
Mahler’s music and a smal] amount of. 
the passion of Wagner’s. The scherzo 
has an individual kind of humor and 
the whole piece moves. The score is 
compact, clear and vigorous and has no 
waste pages. 

The most interesting number of the 


program as far as the orchestra was con- 
cerned was the 


Sibelius symphony, 


but, all al-| Which was executed with great brilliancy, 


lowances made. his exploit in keeping the brass inétruments, being played with 


the attention of a volatile audience at ©Special distinction. 
work of the Finnish composer. given that 
could not have won.# rather improvised reading of the “Cor. 


the end of the day was remarkable. 
Necessarily he 


So well was the 


this sort of success unless he had some- 10lanus” overture could be condoned. 


thing to say to his listeners. 
not have achieved it on the reputation 
for former playing or on mere brilliance - 
of execution. He must have held his 
house with a substantial and consecu- § 
tive message, Nevertheless few listeners - 
/Wil in any ‘likelihood come’ forward 


|; with extended accounts of his ecommuni- . 


cation to them. The day is séarcely to 
be regarded as one in which the pianist 
{t could not 
be so from the nature of his selection. 
The prelude, scherzo and variations 
Which he played are less than a decade 
from the composer’s pen. And the Pol-¢ 
ish pianist does not express himself with ” 
music of such fresh issue. He speaks at 4 
his best only through the old master-'!| 
works. And this less because of their 
Style than because of their associations, + 
He is one of those interpreters who | 
gather up in their work the thought ofa 
all the players of the past. He is little 
of the contributor, much of the gsiuim- 
marizer, That is why he is the most 
popular pianist of the times. He is the 
poet of the accepted and the verifiable, 


He could —-— 
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17TH SYMPHONY | 
CONCERT OF THE | 
SEASON GIVEN 


Her alhit—— iat, 44 At 
Paderewskl, Soloist, Plays Piano 
Concerto No. 2 by Stojowski, 
First Time in Boston—Com-. 
poser Present and Is Led 
Upon Stage by Pianist to Ac- 
knowledge Plaudits. 


ee ee + ee ee See 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The lith concert of the Boston Sym- 


S j ‘ € : : 
ones of a less applauded contempor- '| phony orchestra, Dr. “Muck, conductor, 
aries are the poets of the unproved and jtook-place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 


the problematical. His Playing is of 


Serving qualities. It holds the comment 
of all the men of the nineteenth century | 


Phony Hall. 
lows: 
major; Beethoven, Overture to “Corio- 
lanus’’; Stojowski, Piano Concerto No. 


The program was as fol- 


Sibelius, Symphony No. 2, °D 
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‘music was unintelligibte to many in the 


‘gudience, who could say only this: it 
was depressing. The composer was 
classed with Dismal J emmy. The sym- 
phony was not heard again for nearly 
six years, Dr. Muck had not put it on 
@& program before yesterday. It prob- 
ably appealed to him as it did to Mr. 
Fiedler before him. 

The music was undoubtedly effec- 
tive yesterday, but the applause was 
incited chiefly by the sonorous close. 
The constant repetition of a short 
theme with ever increasing force ex- 
cited the nerves of the hearers. Nearly 
every “‘apotHeosis,”’ provided it be broad 
and vigorous—not to say screaming— 
will put the hearers in a state when 
they too are eager to make a joyful 
noise. 
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variation form, Stojo 
ski has no mercy’ on the endurance of 
his hearers. If the number in this con- 
certo were reduced to one-half. the Whole 
effect would be greater. There are 
pleasing pages; there are some that have 
genuine beauty; others show merely toil 
and trouble. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Pade- 
rewski, who was warmly greeted, played 
the concerto con amore, bestowing on 
the work of his fellow-countryman the 
Care and attention that he would give 
ito that of any “classic” composer. He 
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‘brought out all that was inherently fine, 
and pages that were less interesting had 
‘for the moment an excuse for their 
lexistence. Fortunate composer, to have 


Such a pianist, such a conductor and 
Such an orchestra to introduce an un- 
familiar work before an audience not 
personally acquainted with him! Sto- 


—ewski w 


” 


tic. 


appearance from 
Paderewski came 
jowski, the compos 
Dr Muck climb 
stand, 

the ap 

then b 


may have his own. 


reasons for choosing the “work of his 
fellow-countryman and former pupil for 
this occasion. Mr Stojowski lives in 
New York, where he gives lessons upon 
the piano. He has appeared in Boston 
on Several occasions as a Pianist, in en- 
semble and in recital. A Pianist him- 
Self, he has written a singularly un- 
pianistic concerto. ‘The solo instrument 


x nage 4 is hb 
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"Work Share the 


The symphony as a whole is a strange 
work, which in purely musical quality 
nd in dramatic expression, falls be- 
[low the first symphony of this com- 
poser. The themes of the first two 
movements are vague; they are short 
Wails, or snorts of defiance. The treat- 
ment,of them is episodic. The Scherzo 
has more sustained interest and the 
Finale to which it is joined without 
& Pause is, as we have said, effective, 
mainly by reason of repetition and the 
long crescendo. 

Here and there are passages of wild 
beauty and imposing strength, but they 
are separated by others that are not 


interesting. The instrumentation is too 
often thick and muddy. , Where the | PADEREWSK| PLAYS 
musical thought is clothed ‘in becoming d Sibel; € 
; mibelius’ sec | 4 mM} 
There are some fine thoughts tn Mr ond symphony, * mighty 


and picturesque orchestral dress Si-| oC. lel, te of 
Pine’s Cw Uoncerto oa | Fe ee cturech, that is irrelevant. The score sion on the audience than the remark- 


struments, especially the brass, which 
is cluttered. There is too little definite- 
Unequal Value. 


for the greater part. is embroiled with 

its fellows, struggling to avert being 
engulfed by them. At other times it js 

| one of them in the general treatment of 
}} ideas that have no particular relation 

| ni] to the piano as a means of expression. 


Paderewski, and they, with Dr. Muck, 


jowski was led upon the stage ‘by re 
bowed repeatedly. The audience insist- 


Honors 


~ 
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ed on Mr. Paderewski playing for j 
after the concert was at an end. 
This concert will be repeated tonight. 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


There was the fine passage 3- 
There will be none next week. The Sioned song in the soheHootre. ae al 
Sweeping embroideries in the piano and Ignace Paderewski was the soloist 


the solo instruments Share in the theme 


program for March 24 and 25 will bh. 
to the fina] variations which are to be at the concert of the Boston Sym- | 


as follows: Goetz, overture Spring’: 
Volkmann, Concerto in A-minor for 


but these are rare. For the greater ' ‘ | 
part the pianist sets an the orchestra: ductor, yesterday afternoon in Sym-. 
'é 18 required to reinforce its dramatic : 
utterances, to punctuate rhvthmiec ac. - Phony Hall. Mr. Paderewski played 
cents, to aid in piling up tone in a musi- $j ismund ’ 

cal fabric which often is purely orches- | . Stojowski’s Aeneid scp 
Nan it 18 calculated to offer a medium: wa. ° i : 

4 SOlo instrument with an orchestra] was heard for the first time here, 
rame, 


phonic poem, “The Parting of Lancelot 
and Guinevere” (first time here): Men- 
delssohn, “Italian” Symphony. 
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are incongruous, damaging to the es- 
tablished mood, and without a really ness of purpose. There are t ¢ - abl ‘mat : 
, anc ( | : Se. , are too many. able performance of Mr. Pader 
Striking contrast. It is as if a garment : | 5, fragmentary ideas. The théme in the ” . ewski. 
| | finale, together with parts of the first pacttag at 
| 
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of garish or vulgar color where sudden- 
movement, should be excellent material PLAYED AS WRITTEN 


for a work reflecting th 
ardent spirit and Performing the Second symphony yes. 
terday for the first _time Since he has 


ly added to those in quiet taste, | : i 

Mr. Stojowski’s concerto was played | 

for the first time in Boston. Performed | Sibelius Noble Symphony No. 2 | 
for the first time in London in 1913, , | 


Sreater unity and 
Mr Paderew 


re 


when the composer was the pianist, it 
was played by Mr. Stojowski in New 
York a year ago, and by Mr. Paderew- 
Ski in New York last week. 

It had been announced that Mr. Pad- 
erewski at the concert yesterday would 
play this concerto, also Schumann’s, 
|Which he has never played, at a sub- 
Scription concert of the Orchestra in 
Boston. The disappointment ws keen. 
The two concertos, however, would have 
made the program unreasonably long. 
Mr. Paderewski preferred, then, to do 
honor to his fellow-countryman. 

Stojowski’s concerto has many pages 
that at once win favor. It is tuneful; 
the themes are easily grasped; the 


Scherzo is vivacious and «4 free use of | 
pulsatile instruments keeps the atten- | 
tion alert. The Prologue is really a first | 


movement. It is, on the whole, the best 
constructed and the most. expressive. 
The Scherzo contains much that is only 


agreeable tinkling, but the swiftness, a 


certain grace, and a sparkling instru- 
mental dress insure immediate popular- 


Superbly Performed, 


For many the presence of Mr Pade- | 


rewski dominated the Symphony con- 
cert yesterday afternoon. He last an- 
peared as soloist with the orchestra 
two years ago this month. The emi- 


nent pianist still fills the publie eye. 


The increasing gray in his hair makes 
him no less a personage. There wel] 
may be the hush of anticipation, of ex- 
|pectancy, for that moment before the 
burst of applause when the door to the 
artists’ room opens and the familiar 


figure appears. It is not often that any 
concert stage holds at one time such a 
conductor, such an orchestra and such 
a pianist, with all that he stands for as 
musician and as patriot. 

The three movements of Mr Stojow- 
ski’s_ concerto, which was being played 
for the first time in this city, are with- 
out intervening pause, and brine all the 


resulting applause to the end. The scene 


yesterday was an unusual one in the 


» authority 
have distingui 
alone for 


satio X- 
ists, he pl ERY oe 


f the pro- 
as compelled by the usual 
1 following to add to it. 
4. performance of unsurpassable no- 
bility and beauty, which is worthy of 
more consideration, was that of Sibelius’ 
second symphony, which ennded Dr 
Muck interpreted in deep sympathy 
this musie in epic mold, heroie in fiber 
Of soul and towering in vision. A no 
less splendid performance of the Corio- 
lonus overture followed. 


ee — 


MR. HEINRI 


been in Boston, Dr. Muck found oc- 


casion to restore passages which Mr. 

Fiedler cut. Mr. Iriedler, ag his per 
formances showed, did not lack en- 
thusiasm and understanding of this 
work, but he feared its length, an4 
he made some substantial shortenings, 
if memory serves, in the slow move- 
ment and in the finale. He also made 
some minor changes in the instrumer- 
tation, although these were few. Dr. 
Muck restored the passages eliminated 
by Mr. Fiedler, with advantage. He 
restored. the original instrumentation 
ii some places, but unless our ears 
were very much at fault yesterday, he 
doubled the wood-wind instruments in 
more than one place, with an occasion- 
al result of undue heaviness and 
coarseness of tone. 

Aside from this, and certain details _! 
of tempo concerning which so distin- * 
Suished a musician as Dr. Muck has 
wena right to his own conclu-. 
sions, 1 -perfornia “‘rins jin 
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so foolish, to try to record. in words | 
his impressions of such a work and 
such a performance as that of yester- 


day afternoon. The only adequate 


criticism of music is music, The sec- 

‘ond symphony of Sibelius, for us, is 
even finer and more powerful than the 
first, long a favorite here. As regards 
distinction and individuality of ma- 
terial, far more pregnant ideas, a 
greater mastery of instrumental ef- 
fects, and a much more profound spirit, 
this symphony leaves its predecessor 
far behind. 


A Lament and Detiance 


The slow movement alone would be 
enough .to place the second symphony 
in a niche by itself. That movement is 
itself a saga, a noble lament, a Berser- 
‘ker defiance. Music of the days when 
there 'were giants in the land, of pagan 
heroes who saw the gleaming gates 
swinging asunder as they fell in bat- 
tle. So passing, they surely heard mu- 


sic, while the winds skirled about them. | 
similar to that of the apotheosis of the | 


last movement of the symphony heard 
yesterday. 

Hach performance of this work, and 
of other representative compositions of 
Sibelius, strengthens the impression of 
a. talent more powerful in some re- 
spects than any other to be met with 
today. Take the themes of this syni- 
| phony—the strange theme played. by 
the bassoons and the contrasting lyri- 
cal theme of the second movement, c* 
the theme, 42 measutr>s in length, which 


introduces the finale—where is the com. | 
poser who can equal this breadth and 


arch in his building material? True, 
the themes of the first movement are 
Short, but “how significant! Especially 
the second theme, a sort of a wild 
call, which is developed with unending 
resources and dramatic power. 


Every Instrument Tells 


The music has, indeed, a Seven-league 
stride of the music, a primeval force 
felt in every measure, yet the means 
employed by the composer are very 
simple. and his orchestra is small. How 
much each instrument says! What an 
arresting physiognemy, as one might 
Say, has this orchestra, come out of 
the north, and resounding with the har- 
‘Monies of northern nature!. No wonder 
that the audience was excited, that 
the Symphony swept the listeners fron; 
their feet. Would that there were more 
such works in the repertoire. Would 
that other composers might arise, with 
one half the ideas and the spiritual 
Sep aad this soe from the North- 

and. 7 

After. the performance of the sym 
Phony Dr. Muck was recalled several 
times and the orchestra rose in re- 
Sponse to the applause. The Beethoven 
‘Overture, which also says so much in 
@ compass much smaller fhan that of 
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No one will refuse’ 
to do Mr. Paderewski honor for his 
faithful service to a friend. in the 
hands of another the reception of the 
work would not have: been the same. 
The concerto is lacking in musical sub- 
stance, though effectively put together, | 
The themes, curiously enough, have | 
mot a Polish character, but savor con- 
siderably in two instances, of what is 
Celtic. 

But the composition is far better than 
the “Phantasy,” played by Mr. Sto- 
jowski at a concert. in the Boston 
Opera House in 1913. Curiously enough, 
there is a theme in the former work | 
which reminds one of a théme. of the | 
“Phantasy.’’ The concerto is far more 
concise and effective, and of course has 
a very brilliantly written piano part. 

But the work does not require such 
careful regard as the performance.. In 
this performance, indeed, Mr. Pad- 
erewski again played as only he of 
living pianists can play if he so chooses, 
with incomparable fire and elan, with 
creative mastery, with a tone of un- 
utterable beauty of singing passages, 


with unlimited power and technical re- 


source. 
Virtuosity in Double 


With Paderewski and with Dr. Muck 
in collaboration, the performance for 
sheer fire and virtuosity would be dif- 
ficult indeed to parallel, It is a mem- 
orable thing to play as Mr. Paderewski 
Played. It is not a small thing to have 
accompanied him as Dr. Muck accom- 
panied, and we doubt ‘if any musician 
enjoys himself more than pr. Muck, 
with his fine nervousness, when he is 
driving with two race horses, the one 
& virtuoso of overwhelming tempera- 
ment, and the other an orchestra that 
he has only to think as quisely as very 
few men save Dr. Karl Muck can ‘think, 
in order to have it do his bidding. 

After this performance the ordinary 
rule of no encores at. the Symphony 


concertS was again relaxed, as it. 


usually is when Mr. Paderewski is the 


soloist, and the pianist responded to | 


the joy of those who applauded, and 
also those who languished and made 


| 
for. the edge of the platform. | 
| 
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ie AZ| may be that Sibelius is to do for Fin- 


| Sibelius. Second Symphony. D major. 
| Beethoven, “‘Coriolanus’’ Overture. 


| Gericke introduced it and Fiedler 


terday: He made much of its solemn- 


Ppt 1x HH AT AND  PAmbassador to ‘Russia, has ‘tole 
UL . present writer that the Finns seemed _. 


5 
. 


to him the noblest people that he had 


land what Chopin did for Poland. 
May he have a happier history to 


transmute into tones. 


PIANIST TRIUMPHANT 
Originality is in every part of the 
AND CROWD ADORING! work. Not that St. Vitus kind of 


Originality which is in much modern 
music, but an originality that is com- 


Sibelius and Beethoven Sufficient bined with sincerity. The very first 
| movement has a chief theme that is 
Sop to Those With 


Strikingly new without being bizarre. 
The tone-coloring, too, is effective and 

Orchestral Tastes 

By LOUIS C. ELSON 


Sibelius seems as thorough a master 

of the wind instruménts in decp reg- 

ister as Tschaikowsky himself. 
PROGRAMME i There is an attractive weirdness to 
| the second movement which is em- 
'phasized by the basso ostinato of ‘the 


| Piano and Orchestra. Bp ystery 
| Soloist, Ignaz Paderewshki. 
] 


against a strange theme on the bas- 
soons, excellently played, If the sec- 
/ ond movement had- been Shorter it 
When Paderewski appears at the; would have’ been more effective, but 


; 


- , > Pe “ f, ~¢ i ° ; 

| Symphony Concerts the  orchestt'a | when a Scandinavian gets to brooding 
hitches its wagon to a star and con- | it is impossible to confine him within 
Sequently becomes a trailer. It was easonable limits. 


not to hear the Sibelius symphony or In the last two movements one 
the ‘“Coriolanus” overture that a/| found the folk-song flayor of the 
crowd of patient waiters began to North. Sibelius 
gather at the hall door early yester- 
day morning in the midst of a snow 
Storm. We are afraid that Sibelius 
and Beethoven, on this occasion, were 
merely tolerated by many of the au- 
dience. Stojowski'’s work was intrin- 


has the knack of 
| catching this folk-song spirit so thor- 
|oughly that many commentators have 
prea bas Ale that he used the actual 
| songs of the pegple. All his themes 
are his own, however. In much of 
Sically not the least important upon Ue, northern pivala ranee Tm Dee 
the programme. But if Paderewski | “°¢U° monotony of reiteration which 
chose to play Czerny’s “Velocity | 248 a peculiar charm, but we think 
Studies” he would still draw an ador- | that Sibelius drives this too far, 80 
ing crowd. Nevertheless we may | that much becomes mere and mean- 
voice our regret that the noble Schu.-|ingless répetition. The ground bass | 
mann concerto, which Was first an- S€ems a2 favorite device of Sibelius, | 
nounced, was withdrawn. That | for after the long one of the seca, 
would have given us the. king of | movement (pizzicato), we found a | 
Dianists in a fittingly royal work, ! other in the finale. But the climax! 
even though the Stojowski concerto ' was very noble and Dr. Muck read} 
Was astonishingly effective. it with great breadth. This sympho- 

Nevertheless Sibelius and Bee- ny has moments of Senius, even if 
thoven were a Sufficient sop to the vit is not entirely a masterpiece. - It 
Cerberus with orchestral tastes. ig too fragmentary, however. Dr. 
Sibelius’ second symphony is by no Muck read the last portion .in King 
means aS crabbed as his fourth. yet, : Cambyses’ vein and the brasses were 
possibly On account of its sombre con- | often very heavy. The trumpeters 
tent, it has not often been given here. fairly blew their lips off. Neverthe- 
}less the symphony won two recalls 
and a stand-up! 

What a pity. that Beethoven. never 
read Shakespeare! He would have 
given the most wonderful orchestral 
pictures of an Othello or.a Lear that 
could be imagined. This “Coriolanus” 
ig Collins not Shakespeare, but nong 
the iess the imperious character’ of 


Played.it, and it was interesting to 
Study Mr. Muck’s interpretation yes- 


ity and gave its sadness as if he wore 
illustrating Longfellow’s lines:— 
“A feeling’ of Sadness comes o’er me 
That is not akin to Pain, 
And resembles Scrraw only 
As the Mist ‘resembles -Rain.'’™ 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 24, AT 2.30 P.M. 


“ Poition as well: 64 e: 

t the’Paris: Conserva- | us 

s been. a favorite pupil oe SATURDAY, MARCH 25, AT 8 P.M. 

We recall hearing # 

oh.’ some 10 years ago, 
@ the impression of being 

Tona ns of the piano, and 
tions: left a good impres- | 
ncerto is a composition | OVERTURE, “‘Spring”’ 


: ret time. that: we have fe 
| Mr, ae cert anual 7 VOLKMANN, CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra, in A 
“ike ep Som to. symmet Heal: ‘form minor, Op. 33 
‘not a disciple of tonal ugliness. 
3 to say. that his work . 
ee in ggrmnaad Bb ia E. B. HILL, SYMPHON IC POEM, ‘“‘The Parting of Lancelot and 
- dant est living pianist, Ue Guinevere”’ (After the Poem by Stephen Phillips) 
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z style. The nr- | rey 
sae vit ee pian pk a MENDELSSOHN, SYMPHONY in A major, “Italian” 
re wked up, and tlie 
Dien aweet of inser. 
is long for suzh a . 
vor apes bat ot ba Soloist: 
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MR. HEINRICH WARNKE 


————————— 





the hero ‘ds atawik a the composer | 
had read the lines:— 


MET ig’ nature is too noble for the wortd: 
| Be would not flatter Neptune for his Tiident, 
Or. Jove for’s power to thunder.’’: 


To us’Beethoven’s greatest over- 
tures are those where he. depicts such 
a hero, as in this or in the “Egmont’’ 
overture. The massive, broad strokes 
with which he does this are worth 
more than the frenzies of the ‘‘Leo- 
nore No. 2” or “No. 3.” Right nobly 


which begin the work and reappear in 
the centre and at the end, and the 
subordinate theme was given in ten- 
der contrast. The graphic picture of 
death, in the Coda, was also very ef- 
fectively drawn.: But here there was 
not so much applause, for all were 
now waiting for the great. event. 


his Stojowski offering. If we ventured 
to regret the Schumann concerto it 
would still: be unjust to imagine Mr. 
Sigismond Stojowski as an unknown 
or inferior composer. He won the 
first prize for composition, as well as 
piano-playing, at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and he has been a favorite pupil 
of Paderewski. We recall hearing 
him in Boston some 10 years ago, 
when he gave the impression of being 
a-Jupiter Tonans of the piano, and 
his compositions left a good impres- 
sion. This concerto is a composition 
of real value. 

It is the first time that we have 
heard one of Mr. Stojowski’s works 
in the large forms. We are thankful 
that he -keeps to symmetrical form 
and‘is not a disciple of tonal ugliness. 
It ‘is needless to say that his work 
was played with all. possible effect. 
Paderewski. abundantly . proved that 
he is still the greatest living pianist. 

The concerto is a free one, as the 
title in the above programme may 
show. It stands to the classical con- 
certo about as the symphonic poem 


does to the Symphony. It begins and 
ends in free Fantasia style. The »or- 
chestration is good and the piano well 
interwoven with it. There are noble 
climaxes, well worked up, and the 
great pianist made the most of these. 

The Prologue is long for such a 
prelude, but the work as a wliols is of 
modest dimensions. The contrasts be- 
tween pastoral and military effects in 
the Scherzo are finely arrange}. 

The theme of the finale is a splen- 
did one, both intrinsically and fer va- 
riation purposes. But we scarcely 
like the variation form for a con- 
certo finale; it generally puts in- 
genuity -in the fore, and poetry in 


vadtitiann; wale. in excellent contrast 
of power, rhythm, and general treat- 
ment, and the final pianissimo — 
‘came as @ surprise. 

Altogether then there was a nation 
‘d’estre’” for the Stojowski concerto, 
and when Paderewski brought forth 
the composer from the green-room 
there was intense enthusiasm. 
| The programme was ended, and yet 


};nobody left the hall; in fact, almost 
did Dr. Muck read the three figures | 4 


|everybody remained seated. This was 
jbecause they knew the Symphony 


iConcert rule: “No artist is allowed to. 
laccept an encore—EXCEPT PADER- 
| EWSKI!” Therefore, when we left 
oe building the great pianist was giv- | 

ng a supplementary programme, to 


the frenzied delight of a vast crowd, 


, : of rapt adorers. 
Then came the magnetic Pole, with | 7 
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SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


KIGHYEENEH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25, AT 8 P.M. 


OVERTURE, “Spring” 


VOLKMANN., CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra. in A 


minor, Op. 33 


H. B. HILL, SYMPHONIC POEM, “The Parting of Lancelot and 
Guinevere’’ (After the Poem by Stephen Phillips) 
(First time in Boston) 


MENDELSSOHN, SYMPHONY in A major, ‘‘Italian”’ 


Soloist: 


MR. HEINRICH WARNKE 
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, “Italian,” op. 90 


Conductor. 


Presto. 


SYMPHONIC POEM, “The Parting of Lancelot and 
(First time in Boston) 


Guinevere’’ (After the Poem by Stephen Phillips) 


CONCERTO for VIOLONCELLO and ORCHESTRA, in A 


OVERTURE to the OPERA ‘'The Barber of Bagdad”’ 
minor, op. 33 


SYMPHONY in A major 


I. Allegro vivace. 
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Symphony Hail. 
II. Andante con moto. 
III. Con moto moderato. 


IV. Saltarello: 


Soloist: 
MR. HEINRICH WARNKE 


KIGHTEENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 25, AT 8 PM. 


CORNELIUS, 
VOLKMANN, 
MENDELSSOHN, 
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‘ Leader of the ’Cello Section 


nke, who is noted for his work in this ‘position, is 
~ also-well. known. as a’soloist, 


SYMPHONY ( 
JiGhace . 
ROUTINE RELIEVED BY BAN AND 
CONDUCTOR 


Agreeable Music from Cornelius, Men- 
delssohn and Volkmann Much Glamored 
by the Performance—Mr. Warnke as 
the Poised ’Cellist—For Novelty Mr. 
Hill’s Cerebral Tone-Poem 


ETWEEN them, yesterday, Dr. 

Muck, Mr; Warnke and the orches- 

tra clothed with mild interest a 

Sympnony Concert that might other- 
wise have been routine. The tradition of 
occasional “homage” to Mendelssohn by 
the performance of one of his Symphonies 
still lingers, and it is possible to recall 
with amusement the excited discovery of 
Mr. Fiedler that none had been Played for 
many a season and the clapping of ‘‘The 
Scotch” forthwith into almost the final 
programme of the year. For this inter- 
mittent ‘homage’ that same “Scotch” has 
Sradually become the. serviceable Sym- 
pnony; no one nowadays thinks twice about 
“The Reformation’; while, for ten years 
until yesterday Dr. Muck and Mr. Fiedler 


had equally overlooked ‘“‘The Italian.”? Like | 
much other music, so labelled and written | 


in a day when the pursuit of local color 


and the impression of place is much keener | 
than it was in Mendelssonn’s time, the! 
Symphony belies its name. Though he 


conceived it and worked upon it in Italy, 
he might seemingly have written it as 
plausibly in his own Berlin or his cherisned 
London. The Victorian commentators 
liked to say that the first movement ex- 
pressed the joy of living; but even in Bos- 
ton it is possible to feel and—in a measure 
—release that mood. The second—they 
affirmed—was akin in sentiment to the re- 
counting in tones of old romantic tales: 
but they may be retold in any time and 
place when the impulse possesses the teller. 
The minuet—they suggested—is a lyric of 
warm and musing content, a temper that 
does not necessarily imply local color. The 
truth is that the only Italian suggestion in 
Mendelssohn’s sympnony springs from the 
Saltarello out of which he builds his Finale. 
He heard the dance that he transmutes into 
“‘art-music” in the higaways of Naples or 
Rome; but he mizht as readily have read 
it off an engraved page in Berlin and 
decked and developed it in his father’s 
garden. 

In this twentieth century, most of us 
listen to the ‘Italian’ symphony as _ so 
much “absolute’’? music and find it pretty, 
Pleasing and dexterously made. The melod- 


ic ideas are lucid, limpid, flowing, in- 


sratiatingly mellifiuous, agrecably touched 
with sentiment, developed with smiling 
orthodoxy, ready resource and amiable de- 


delssohn’s music even to ‘this day, Manes 
the suggestion of high-spirited, sensitive 
and sentimental youth, very  well-bred, 
very much at ease with itself, with an 
engaging aptitude for the invention and 
the manipulation of tones. .In spite of 
“Elijah” and other pieces of his final. 
years, Mendelssohn seems sometimes the 
composer ‘‘who never grew up,” and not 
a little of his music that the twentieth- 
century likes best to hear—the ‘‘Sea-Clalm”’ 
overture, for example, or the prelude and 
intermezzi for ‘A Midsummer Nighit’s 
Dream’’—is fullest of ‘this youthful fresh- 
ness of impression and eagerness of voice. 
Yet with all its spirit, the speech is al- 
ways suave and elegant. Because Men- 
delssohn’s music is so smoothly and sikil- 
fully made, and ‘because the symphonies 
at least are played in these days only as a 
“fitting homage,’ the temptation is strons ° 
upon conductor and orchestra merely to 
reel them off and thhave done. Dr. Muck 
is too intelligent and conscientious, too 
resolved to give any and all music vitaliz- 
ing and characteristic speech, to let even 
the Mendelssohn of the symphonies mere- 
ly “slide.’’ ‘The euphonies of the or- 
chestra yesterday might have melted the 
composer’s ear; the zest of the rhythms 
might have warmed his spirit; the pure 
and plastic flow of his instrumental song, 
with little heightening strokes sparkling 
like ripples upon it, might have seemed 
the music of his imagination as well as of 
his pen. The performance did more than 
reanimate and glamor the symphony. It 
gave it character and not altogether faded 
glory. 


eee 


Conductor and orchestra did like ser- 
vice to Cornelius’s overture to his oper- 
atic comedy, “The Barber of Bagdad,” 
which somehow gained and has some- 
how kept-—perhaps through illustrious 
eulogists—a reputation hard to discover 
in intrinsic geserts. It is all very well 
to write, as Mr. Weingartner does, of 
“the poet-musician, Peter Cornelius’’; 
now and then audiences hear one or an- 
Other of his songs that mildly justifies 
the designation; but this overture to “‘The 
Barber of Bagdad’ is no more than hap- 
Dily imagined and skilfully conducted 
preluding to an amusing light opera that 
happens to be of Oriental scene and epi- 
sode—exuberant patter at the beginning; 
pompous parody at the end; light energy 
and chortling vivacity throughout, di- 
versified here and there with sentimental, 
fanciful and tender song. A pleasurable 
plece but hardly more in the routine of 
opera house or concert-room, but yes- 
terday sounding like a brilliant little mas- 
terpiece of spirited and sparkling impro- 
visation, when the strings race@d and 
twittered through the patter in the lght- 
est of rhythmic stroke; when the brasses 
paid mellow homage to the barber; when 
the horns and the wood-winds lent their 
gentle and colorful song; when the 
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_has a distinct, if faded charm. 
_phasis would make it saccharine; routine 


"whole orchestra, glinted ere ee | 


of the music and the gaiety of its own 
-virtuosity. Once more as in not a few 
‘Symphony Concerts of the ‘year, the 
performance was more stimulating than 
“piece, 
at oak so again with the concerto that 
Mr. Warnke played, according to the an- 
nual lot of the first ’cellist of the band, be- 
comingly rising from his place when his 
turn came and as becomingly resuming it as 
goon as the hearty and friendly applause of 
the audience gave him leave. He chose Volk- 
'mann’s concerto, again mellifiuous, senti- 
mental, dexterous music, easy to scorn vet 
not displeasing pastime to hear. The piece 
is not so long as to make the limited speech 
of the celle tedious: it does not waste in- 


ee ee oe ed 


into which Dr. Muck ‘has’ seldors thlenrs: 
was to prefer the average foreign eT : 
to the average American product, half by 


natural inclination and half because it was 


usually better made. Not a few pieces. by 
European hands have been played in Bos- 
ton and in many another American city 
that were not one whit more interesting 
and impressive than Mr. Hill’s tone-poem. 
As many have been played that fell far 
below the accomplishment of Mr. Carpenter 
in his recent suite of the tone-baby or ot 
Mr. Schelling in his remembered variations. 
We might not have heard either had not 
the publishing and the exportation of music 
nearly ceased in Europe; while, but for 


ive ¢c iti ill’s piece | 
that corrective condition, Mr. Hill p 


| would hardly have been produced at all. 


strument and virtuoso on dry and tricky pas- | 


sage-work for the expert ear and none other; 
-it keeps songful measures and bravura epi- 
“sodes within the normal voice of the bass 


-of the string choir; unlike most such con- 


certos—and played as it was vesterday—it 
Over-em- 


would make it dull; but Mr. Warnke, as his 
way is when he turns “soloist,’’ played it 
in perfect poise—with edgeless and lustrous 
tone, flowing always yet plastic to every 
impulse of the music; with light ease ana 


/ sureness in running ornament, displayful] in- 


terval or artful transition; with agreeable 
Ssentiment~for the music and much finer 
feeling for the gentle and grave voice of 
the violoncello itself. Mr. Warnke is no 
forthputting and showy virtuoso: those who 
must have a big thing in a big way would 


call him ineffective; yet few ’cellists of our | 


day have his sensibility and skill with the 
subtieties and the suavities of the ’cel'o. 
They are quite as interesting as its large 
‘and orotund voice and a deal more unusual, 

The contrasting piece to these three was 
Mr. Eaward Burlingame Hill’s tone-poem, 
“The Parting of Lancelot and Guinevere,” 
originally heard at St. Louis three months 
ago, then described in these columns and 
now deservedly played at the Symphony 
‘Concerts. Not that it is remarkable mi.- 
sic in itself; probably Mr. Hill himself 
-would not so contend; but it is as interest- 
ing and individual in its kind and degree 
as many a composition from German, 
; French, Russian and’ English pens that 
easily gained room in orchestral concerts 
in the United States when scores and parts 
_@ame readily over-sea. Confronted by no- 


table music, Dr. Muck, Mr. Stock, Mr. 
Damrosch, Mr. Stokowski and the other 
' conductors have been quick to play it what- 
'@ver the hand that fashioned it. Before 
heéw music that, so to say, was all in the 
day’s work, they have sometimes seemed— 
perhaps by unconscious impulse—to prefer 
the foreign to the native composer. Agreed 
that not a measure of music should be 
Played because an American has written 
it, unless it also deserves performance for 
its own intrinsic sake. But the error of 
conductors in the past—an error, however, 


This equalized opportunity for American 
composers of interest and individuality, 
even though they be of second and the 
third rank, is one of the consequences of 
war-time that deserves to outlast if. | 

Verses by Stephen Phillips, of like title 
with the tone-poem, suggested Mr. Hills 
music, They record graphically and 
movingly the final parting of the lovers, 
in the pale moonlight that makes them 
and the convent-court shine ghostly 
against the surrounding darkness. Mem- 
ories of meetings that were not partings 
haunt them; they cling together and speak 
their longing and their ruin, their soft 
ecstasies and their bitter woe. The queer 
swoons into the arms of her women. AL 
the May night, distraught, the knight 
rides the forest. 
cause for music, surely, and for music 
best cast into the free body and march 
of a tone-poem. Mr. Hill has written it 
in modern and even ultra-modern wise. 
Short and impinging motives characterize 
Lancelot, Guinevere and, as it Seems in 
the epilogue, their fate. These motives 
are not developed and interwoven in intri- 
cate polyphony, saturated with harmonic 
elaboration or drenched in instrumental 
color in the fashion of which may now be 
fairly called the Straussian generation. In 
the newer and current mode, which flows 
cut of Paris rather than Munich, they are 
wrought, bit by bit, into a fabric of tones 
that is more sensitive and incisive; that 
seeks harmonic subtlety rather than opu- 
lence; that prefers sharp or shaded instru- 
mental tints to ornate vesture; that 
relies more upon adroit modulation and 
sharp-set juxtaposition than upon large 
and emphatic manipulation of the musical 
mass; that addresses itself to the compre- 
hending mind and the sympathetic imas- 
ination of the hearer rather than to his 
nervous excitement. 

Mr. Hill is learned and apt in the new 
manner; he practises it out of warm and 
Sincere conviction. He may even, with all 
his skill and intelligence, occasionally over- 
do it. His misfortune in his tone-poem is 
of another sort. Neither his motives nor 


the tonal fabric that he thus weaves out of | 


them awakens more than answering com- 
prehension in the hearer. 
it is true, the music for an Instant sum- 
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TONE POEM | 


finement of style. 


i 


] mons thé ‘suggestion that poet and com-})", 
‘poser would gain; for a -moment there is | 


illusion of scene, mood, passion. ‘Then, for. 
long, long’ intervals, Mr. Hill seems to be 
mentally working out the emotions ‘of 


Lancelot and Guinevere, his own sensations 


from them and the music in which he 


would embody them. The Inevitable result 
is as cerebral a response from his audience. 


- oy ae 


COMPOSER 


Symphony Perfofms 


BY BOSTON : 


’ ‘so 0 


In the poem of: ‘Phillips, Laun 
and Guinevere meet once mor » a 
Guinevere has immured herself th, 
convent. Launcelot rides out of the | 
night—there is momentary suggestion 
in the music of hoof. beats, a. suggés 
tion’ rather fanciful than literal—and” 
in the shadow of the convent walls ix. 
plores a kiss. It is dented him. tae 
There is the memory of a’ ay. night, | 
and of the’ kisses that brought. ruin, | 
Guinevere hopes yet to see ‘Géd, As 
two trees sway in the night wind, these’ 
lovers bend longingly “toward © each 
other. But Launcelot departs, weep- 
ing, through the: forest, and Guinevere, 
like one dead, is' born away. ht: Aid 
The. music’ suggests the . quivering | 
night, when every flower is a menace | 
to the peace of the soui,. and the ap- 
pearance of Launceldt, whose theme is | 
a fanfare given to trumpets and horng 
The music rises and falls in climaxes. 
of emotion. There is the suggestion of 


the leave taking, .the parting of fate 
that rules with a merciless hand. - 


Mosaic of Small Motifs * 


°“1y9 The longing .theme of Guinevere, the 
Hill > \¢ ork. for 4 knightly music of Launcelot, are com- 


bined and developed, in modern: fashion, 


First Time 


With the aid of the myriad colors of 
the modern orchestra. 


In this tone- 


poem there are passages of value, mo- 
ments when the music takes flight and 
carries the hearer on its wings. The 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Edward Burlingame Hill’s 
phonic poem, “The Parting of Launce- 
lot and Guinevere,” after the poem of 
Stephen Phillips, was played for the 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Karl Muck conductor, yesterday after- 
noon, in Symphony Hall. There was 


introduction and the preparation of the 
Launcelot theme,- certain climatic pas- 
sym-f; S#ges which immediately follow, the 
scene of the farewell—all this is con- 
ceived with.sincerity and at times with 
real expressive power. But. the work as 
a whole does not correspond to the best 


: cf its component parts. The composer's 
first time anywhere, at the concert of 4 fight 


is not sustaihed. The music, 


which at times develops a broad line, 
remains, in the writer’s opinion, a mo- 
saic of small motifs, combined in sec- 
tions, rather than a continuous whole. 


more than ordinary curiosity about 7 Mr. Hill has written honorably, some- 


this work, because of Mr. Hill’s al- 
tezjy unusual accomplishments as a 
composer. Few American musicians 
have become so finely masters of their 
craft) Mr. Hill, solidly grounded as a‘ 
musician, has been a curious and earn- | 


1 e 


| 


preciation. He has acquainted himself 
with the most significant discoveries | 
of contemporaneous composers of all | 
schools. He has an exceptional mas- 


tery of the orchestra, and a native re-.| B 


sion. 


; | this performance. 
est student of all modern music, Hej several times to the stage, 

. : . _ | composer, 
has investigated with the broadest ap show himself to the multitude. 
composers have done this at 


phony concerts, and with less occasion 
for doing so. 7 


times with true and moving eloquence, 
and with a quality of workmanship 
Which must command the respect of 


very musician. But we prefer other 


of Mr, Hill's compositions. 


Refuses to Bow 


There was prolonged applause after 
Dr, Muck returned 
but the 
who was present, .did not 
Many 
Sym- 


The remainder of the” programme 


consisted of Cernelius’ overture to “The 


arber of Bagdad’; Volkmann's ’cello 


concerto im A minor, and Mendelssohn’s 
He had chosen a| “ttalian” elss 


; LE Be ae <P ta 
subject which invited musical expres Cornelius music, whith, in tts bast. : 


Symphony. One suspects 
sat of more than a little editing of ~ 


tate, is excellent music for a come Te. 
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‘Liszt had a hand, fs truly mc jern, ful 
of brilliancy and color. Dr. Muck con- 
ducted an excellent performance. | 
Mr. Warnke set himself a difficult 


from the Arthurian legends. ‘With the 
exception of Wagner's “Tristan oy 
e’—what is there? ‘Merlin,” ‘ 1- 
aie," “he Roi Arthus,” Jonciere’s | 
| “Lancelot,’”’ other operas by Germans or. 
Englishmen have at once failed, or have 


task. Volkmann’s concerto is by nOW |had no long life in the theatre. The 


‘th hly, a bore, with a. pervading 
meters. ot mood and tonality, and 
‘many passages of a wholly conven- 
‘tional character. The. instrumentation 
{1s also dull, relieved by incongruous 
and:a unintentional humor when a flute 
| answers a basson or some other instru- 
ment of low register and the ‘cello 
interjects short phrases, also in a low 
register, as suggestive of the grunting 
of a dissatisfied porker.as.of anything 
élse. Mr.. Warnke's performance, in 
itself; was admirable. It was righteous 
to perform again the genial symphony 
of Mendelssohn,’ which found: much 
favor. | 


SYMPHONY 
PLAYERS GIVE 


Aewald 


; 


Performance Is of Highe 
der—Dr. Muck Especially 
Succesful in Bringing Out 
Best Efforts of  Hill’s 
Symphonic Poem — Heinrich 
Warnke Is Soloist. 


ee ee eel 


The 18th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, 


took place yesterday afternoon in} 


Symphony Hall. Heinrich Warnke, first 
violoncellist of the orchestra, was the 


soloist. The program was as follows: 


rert het bi arber of Bagdad’’.... 
Overture, “The B Aah tomt 
A minor, for ’cello and or- 
piss cond ‘9 Vol kmann 
“The Parting of Lancelot and Guine- ’ 
vere, “Symphonic. Poem after Stephen 
Phillips, First time in hike: Pach CAL Hill 
f 4 major, ‘‘Italian,’ 
stabs ~ at Ma Ma ‘ Mendelssohn 


Mr: Hill’s symphonic poem, composed 
in 1914-15, was performed for the first 
time in. St. Louis by the St. Louis Sym- 
phonic Orchestra. on the 3ist of last 
December. ' | 
| Few composers have been fortunate In 
the treatment of any. subject taken 


, by the 
urely orchestral pieces inspired 
lame have scarcely had a better 


‘ ° 6*ETicr La t the . 

te. Chausson’s ‘‘Viviane”’ is a : 
be MacDowell’s | 
‘‘Lancelot and Elaine’ is not among - 
his more important works, and the | 
composer said to us more than once, | 


best a pretty pastel. 


that, not satisfied with it, he proposed 
to re-write it. ‘‘All I remember about 
it is that it was too full of horns. 
Who now knows Averkamp’s :‘sym- 
phonic poem or the cantatas by Eng- 
lishmen? Guinevere, Elaine, Vivien, 
have been as unfortunate as Joan of 
Are in music, whether they appeared 
in flesh and blood on the stage or were 
typified by themes in the concert hall. 
A poem of Stephen Philiips moved 
Mr. Hill to write his music. Mr. Hill 
is known here and in other cities as a 
musician of pure taste and high ideals. 
His music for “Pan and the Star’ con- 
tained pages of true fancy, music that 
was delicately and dexterously scored. 


}In the symphonic poem played yes- 
terday there are some fine moments, 


harmonic and orchestral. This was to 


ibe expected of a composer who has 


Studied intelligently the compositions 


{of the ultra-modern French. It would 


have been better if in writing this 
poem he had resolutely put out of his 
head any thought of modern French 
Schemes and methods; if he had writ- 
ten boldly and in his own way what 
was within him and must out. There 
might then have been crudities in ex- 
pression, but there might also have 
been a broader plan, a more virile ex- 
pression, bold tonal painting instead of 
tints and demi-tints. ‘The Ppe@m as it 


Stands is lacking in line and substance. | 


The music is too vague, too prepara- 
tory of something that does not come, 
There is one charming episode. The 
one that presumably tells of the past 
love scene. On the other hand there 
are vexing repetitions of unimportant 
phrases, melodic sequences that do not 
come to an effective climax, and an 
abuse of figures for horns and trum- 
pets. 

The overture of Cornelius is an agree- 
able pot-porri with pleasing patter, with 
warm and tender themes. Why did Mr. 
Warnke exhume the concerto of Volk- 


jmann? He had already played it at a 


Symphony concert, so we all knew it 
was in his repertoire. This concerto is 
amiable and weak, now Sugary, now 


| Sroping and dull, dismally sentimental. 


Mr. Warnke played with a devotion 
worthy of a better cause. 

Nor is the symphony of Mendelssohn 
an inspiring one. It is known as the 
‘Italian,’ probably because there is so 
little of Italy in it. The music is smug, 
always genteel in Mendelssohn’s pol- 
ished manner. At the Carnival at Rome 
he was embarrassed because some 


| 


m lie hardly Knew, nother 


him. He gs 

up courage to take off his hat 
and at last, when a “‘delica 
nglish woman” pelted him, he 
quite desperate’ 

fetti, he “flung th 

the same spirit he 
It had not been p 
ten years. Let us 
be played again u 
of us who were at the con 


| om the work. Liszt himself 
retouched the orchestration. The re- 
Sult was a work which has held its 7 
place upon the repertoire, | 
The theme which begins the over- 
ture and is used freely thereafter as 
ematic material, is the bombastic 
ng of the barber in which he vaunts. 
all his wonderful accomplishments... 


day can say with. Barzillai, the Gileg. Phat witty Viennese bonehead, Dry 


dite, to the King inviting him: 


Eduard Hanslick, found this quite 


“I am this day fourscore years old; unfitting and said: “Such a grand- 


and can I discern between ° Zood and 
evil? Can thy servant taste what IT eat, 


an I hear any more 


iloquent barber probably shaves with 
guillotines instead of with ordinary 
razors.”” He had probably never read 
“The Tale -of the Tailor’ in the 


The orchestral performance through- Arabian Nights, or he would have 
out was of a high order. Dr. Muck took fuund the theme eminently fitting. 


Breat pains with Mr Hill’s Symphonic 
poem, to bring out all possible effects. 


American composers owe Dr, Muck 


There were .contrasts against this 
‘“‘patter-song”’ and the wood-wind had 


&some charming work id i 
heavy debt of gratitude. No conductor : 8 work to do and d t 


has labored more earnest] 
works before the public 
favorable light. 


well, 


Had the “Barber of Bagdad” had 
more stage action it would have been 


The concert will be repeated tonight.a great success, for the libretto is 


The program of the concerts next week 
will include Stock’s Symphony in © 


witty and the music charming, but 


the modern opera demands more than 
minor and Bizet's first Suite from the 


music to “L’ Arlesienne.”’ 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


this. Nevertheless we do not find 

_ Sufficient basis for hailing Cornelius 
as “‘the German Cherubini,” as some 

of the Lisztians and Wagsnerians did. 
Volkmann's Violoncello Concerto 


had more to say for itself than the 
WITH NEW WORK rather tepid Suite of three weeks ago, 


Ady. Meats . 25/ ey 
BOSTON ¢C OMPOSER, / 


and its suave measures Suited well to 
that conservative and sterling artist, 
Mr. Heinrich Warnke. Mr. Warnke’s 
tone is always pure and Sympathetic. 
His technique is without flaw: his 


E. B. HILL, WINS SUCCESS playing never sensational. One feels 


Fine ~ ’Cello 
Feature of Unexciting 


Program 


BY LOUIS (€. ELSON 
PROGRAM 
Cornelius—‘‘ Barber of Bagdad’’ Overture. 


Volkmann Concerto, Violoncello and Orchestra, 


Soloist, Mr. Heinrich Warnke. 


E. B, Hill—‘‘Lancelot and Guinevere.,’’ Sym- 


Phonic Peen. 
Mendelssohn—Italian Symphony, 


a sense of security in listening to 
such an artist, which, in itself, igs a 


Soloist Another “@elisht. Mr. Warnke is evidently in 


Sympathy with Volkmann, for it is 
not so very long ago since we heard 
him in the ‘cello part of the Serenade 
by that composer, and he has played 
this concerto at the concerts once 
‘before. 

There was much to admire in the 
work and in the serene manner in 
which it was played. It transported 
uS to a world where diminished 
chords of the thirteenth, dissonances 
resolving into worse dissonances, and 


The “Barber of Bagdad” overture 15-8 rhythms were unknown, where 
is not the one that was originally the laws ‘laid down oy. 4:lbrechts- 
berger or Richter were still] observed, 

composed for the opera. The first 


performance of the opera was a fail- 
ure, and the overture failed along 


With the rest of the undramatic 
work. But in the matter of the over- 


——rue Liszt agreed with the critics and 
urged young Cornelius to write 


Yet we must not give the impression 
that Volkmann was a case-hardened 
harmonic martinet: he was too much 
a disciple of Schumann for that; but 
his Muse seems very gentle in these 
modern days. The last section of the — 
concerto (the movements are joined — 
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ogether) had a few to Sf the] of the hero” and Heroine are ‘similar | 
eomposer of the “Richard III.” over-| and the composer can only contrast 
ture, but the work as a whole was| despair against despair, but a con- 
very self-restrained. Mr. Warnke| trast is gained by portraying mem- 
was twice recalled with very spon-|orices of their past happiness:— 
taneous enthusiasm and his excellent Fig os vcr Rah Ape 

laying deserves this tribute. et ana 
: r kbout all that is left of Mendelssohn} (to quote Tennyson boone ree 
‘orchestrally is his overtures, and per-j lips) and Mr. Hill MANnRgS 4 : a ; ron 
have his Scotch symphony. His Ref-| good coherency in his wor n sp e 
| eriiation symphony slumbers upon|of much tortucus ere wee 
| i i i ; T iding themes which were aft- 

elf, and his Italian symphony! were gul 

pti dusted and taken down as|terwards skilfully interwoven and de- 
it was yesterday afternoon. Yet, there) sini sory tern “ Pores a my 
| j an. Oo picture 5 is, 
‘are mighty few men alive who can enough vey 
Seite ide Bent and melodic counter- | cries and swogninrs, ci cat iced tf | 
. | : m ho often she a ¢ 

j is found in the slow move-} pair W | ail | 
neg of this work. Its gently sad-| tears. At times the brasses seemed | 

4 anently. : 
res suit admirably to the| muted permanen oe ini 

ee De Sines instruments played There is more in this composition 
most exquisitely in this movement,|/than a first hearing can possibly dina 
Which remains the best part of the] veal to the average auditor, and we 
symphony. Usually Mendelssohn was| were glad to see Dr. Muck Uwsce re- 
the best of Scherzo composers. Hejcalied at the end of its performance, 


caught up the dainty humor of this | PHONY CONCERT 
movement much better than ak mas- | 
; > “+4 m- } 
sive power of other portions of sy at 
phonic work, yet, in this symphony § bette Vel, Ah SSG 


the Scherzo is not equal to those of Edward Burlingame il] 
the Reformation or the Scotch sym- 
Offers New Poem 


phonies. Perhaps he concentrated nis 
merry-making upon the finale, but 
this Saltarello is not half as good 4 
picture of a Roman Carnival as that 


‘created by Berlioz. Even though the | Mrs Warnke Is Soloist In Volkmann 


work was applauded, we see no good tw: 
Teaco for resuscitating the frst Concerto—"‘Italian Symphony 
symphony any more than there woul ) 

be for reviving Maria Edgeworth s | i 

novels. The Saltarello was whipped | The Parting ol > \ Sadak | hee 
up to a high speed, which made it Guinevere,” a symphonic poem by Ed- 


seem more spicy than it really is. ward Burlingame Hill of Harvard Tini- 
Dr. Muck is certainly not neglect- versity, played yesterday by Dr Muck 
ine the native composer and we had at the Symphony Orchestra concert for 
ape t surprise yesterday in hear- the first time in Boston, is based upon 
Me eT es Symphonic poem by a res- the lines by Stephen Phillips, the later 
| i t Raton composer, Mr. Edward | poems have not kept the promise made 
rr ame Hil¥ A student who has | by his ‘‘Flerod.’””’ These empurpled, at 
been with Chadwick and with the ns times flamboyant lines do not add no- 
ecipient American Bizet, Frederic F - | bility to the Arthurian legend as related 
Bullard, could searcely avoid obtain- by Tennyson. 

ing some strength of expression and, Lancelot, whom the older poet saw 
emotional power. But we confess “rushing out lionlike’ on Modred—‘‘feapt 
that we did not know that Mr. Hill) on him and hurl’d him headlong’—when 


had such a grasp upon the modern} he trapped the lovers, is heard by 


, Stephen Phillips to say: 
sxhibits his score.}*~ 
orchestra as he Sxbiois cp re Fyasadad Suffer me, lady, but to kiss thy lips 
The story of “The Parting oO | Once, and to go away for evermore. 


lot and Guinevere” is founded upon a Gentile end decorous words, suitable | 
poem by Stephen Phillips, the Eng-) for a peror premen, Spe a comedy, | 

| . , {Mr “hillips evident elieved the 
lish poet who has searcely yet won) 1c p y e e 


‘ night a well mannered and exemplary 
'the fame that he deserves. person. Mr Hill has not taken hin woe. 


: was short, as modern) ception too Iiterally from the text. His 
TE altsons go, and was heavily| theme is the trumpets for Laicelot, the 


; - .| notes caring, animation, considerable 
; scored. It dealt with an intense sub- boldness, if not swéeping passion, and it 


| itense for any but the! must not be forgotten that the hero of 
TE ee ee oeat, It has a disad-j Arthur’s tournaments failed only in 
ae edi dee fact that the emotidns this, that he went back to his own 


— emai in certanteS¥m phonic’ 
land and» permited. the’ Queen to 80 On viola is- not . : 


to a cloister at Almesbury. 


eee, ’ 


| Jin the hearer’s mind. It 


so often playe¢ 


Tho score is laid out ona large sc Ww be called well known. It was presented. 
The dramotic conflict is kept iroerraame today by Mr. Witek, the concert mas- 
may be saiq ter. and Mr. Ferir, the first viola; an 


that the periods of stress would be the , ‘\dmirable performance, thoroughly in 


more intense, if they were balanced in’ sym 
grenter degree by those of repose, The | 


pathy with the spirit of this beauti- 


pemere melody of Guinivere in the ful music, by two players who viewed 


nglish horn is feminine i S di: : 
” Oalthneae eee derstanding with each other. 


yet preserves the 


't eye to eye and were in thorough un- 


noble birth. There is romantic if not im- The symphony was Beethoven's sec- 
| passioned ardor in the parting and the. ond, which Dr. Muck Played with much 


i gentle accents of grief. Mr Hill has |} 
| treated the subject as legend, without | 


spirit and with an especial beauty in 


{ Oo ‘J 
; apparent desire to. emphasize the depths epee. There was humoncas 


(Of tragedy. 


brahms’s ‘Academic Festival Over- 


| phere are ideas of pleasing, impressive ‘Ure.’ The final number was the pre- 


character, but the orchestral treatmen 


t, , ude to Wagner’s comedy, “Die Meister- 


| combining harmonic and contrapuntal | <inger.” .Dr. Muck took the tempo 


richness with clarity of scoring, 
|poetic quality released through 
\admirable’ instrumental] coloring 


m.ther fast, as it seemed, with not much 
2s of the moderation and yielding called 


farther to establish a romantic atmos- ‘OF in the transitions between the va- 


phere. The performance was brilliant. 


rious sections. There was splendor of 


The Velkmann concerto in A minor - tone and an unusual clarity in passages 


for cello, a work with Songful passages 
far outnumbered by pages of artificial 


vhere clarity is indispensable to let the 


embellishment, tedious with flourish and thei Sota iy force of the combina- 
decoration, was played by Mr Warnke. “ons of themes. 

Less given to lapses in intonation than ‘here was much applause for Dr. 
ordinarily he played with breadth of Muck and’ his men, and a _ prolonged 


(tone and st 
The overture to Peter Cornelius’ ‘Th 


Barber of Bagdad,” the opera for which Q4 At 
"iszt fought valiantly at Weimar, and ' 


yle and won warm applause. round at the end of the concert, doubt- 


© less intended as a farewell. 


Pe 


P_M 
ino remaining numbers of the preeree, OR. MUCK TO HEAR 


SA 

nr. Symphony on Tour) 4 iv 

The Boston Syr fiony Orchestra 
will leave tonight on its fifth and last 
Southern trip of the season. It will 
Sive its usual concerts in Philadalphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, Brooklyn and 
New York. In Philadelphia and Balti- 
more the soloist will be Mme. Geraldine 
Farrar, who will Sing the same selec- 
tions she sang at the Symphony con- 
cert here in Boston a few weeks ago. 
Mr, Gabrilowitsch will be the soloist in 
Washington, playing Mozart’s D minor 
concerto and Weber’s concert piece 
With which he had su¢h extraordinary 
success at our,.own Symphony concerts 
last spring. In New York Thursday 
evening Mr. Anton Witek will be the 
Soloist, playing the Joachim concerto, 
and in New York Saturday afternoon 
Mr. Witek and Mr. Ferir will play the 
aouble concerto of Mozart. 

With the exception of one concert 
each in Hartford, Providence and New 
Bedford, the out-of-town work of the 
orchestra is finished when it returns 
from this trip. There are still two 
concerts to be given in Cambridge. 


'BOSTON SYMPHONY ENDS. 
| ITS NEW YORK SEASON 


APRI RADCLIFFE CHORAL 


SOCIETY IN SONGS 


Karl Muck, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, is making a selee- 
tion of songs for the Radcliffe Choral 

, Society to sing before him, and if the 
work meets his approval the society is 
to ‘be given the opportunity to sing with 
the Symphony orchestra. Dr. Muck be- 

~ came interested in the society’s work 


last year when it gave “The May Queen,” 
and was further interested in this year’s 
production of “Orpheus.” | 


mee 


’é Dr, Archibald T, Davison, instructor in 


music at Harvard University, is to train 
the society in rendering the songs to be 
produced before the symphony leader. In 
order to make this chorus as fine as pos- 
sible, it has been decided to enlarge the 
membership by taking in past students 
‘of Radcliffe and by making a selection of 
voices from the present members of the 
society. The final will be a mixed chorus, 


Mozart Work Feature of Last of .ocomposed of Radcliffe and Harvard stuy- 


Five Concerts. 4916 


[Special Dispatch to the Herald.] 

NEW YORK, March 18—The Boston 
-Symphony orchestra finished its doings 
~ in New York for the present season at 
its fifth concert in Garnegie Hall this 
afternoon. The ‘program was made up 
mostly of matter well known to misi- 
cal amateurs, though Mozart’s ‘‘Con- 


dents, present and past. The officers of 
the society are gratified with this offer, 
for it will give the society something 


— still higher to work for. 
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SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 1, op. 18 


(First time in Boston) 
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Symphony Hall. 


NINETEENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31, AT 2.80 P.M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 1, AT 8 P.M. 


The length of this programme is one hour and thirty-five minutes 


FREDERICK A. STOCK, 
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Conductor. 
, from the Music for Alphonse Dau- 


det’s Play, ‘‘L’Arlésienne,”’ 


I. Prelude 
II. Minuetto 


Adagio maestoso: Moderato 
III. Adagietto 


SYMPHONY in C minor 
I. Adagio: Allegro ma non tro 


SUITE, No. x 


II. Scherzo: Allegro ma non tr 
Carillon. 


III. Andante cantabile 
(First time in Boston) 


IV. 
IV. 
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Symphony Hall. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 1, AT 8 P. M. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31, AT 2.830 P.M 





“Hr | difference trom the usual was the” clear 

THE SYMPHONY CONCERT reliance of the men upon Dr. Muck to 
-carry them through. Usually they do but 

work his fore-ordained will, as for ~the 

REMARKABLE MUSIC ELOQUENTLY hour he may enforce and shade it, he 
| ?music in which he and. they are equally 

1 cansarveine “secure. Yesterday, they not merely hung 

upon his beat and all his promptings, but 


The Notable Qualities of Mr. Stock’s ..they seemed to draw from him the impulse 
that Kept them at their utmost, the con- 


—Technical Distinction, Men- 

ie ae En , ; ‘ fidence that sustained their eloquence, 
tal Force and Spiritual Passion—The Iie conductor gave himself equally to 
. P music and men. Since he began, last au- 
Masculine Note in the Whol A Per- .tumn, his study of the symphony, he has 
formance That Taxed Orchestra and made no secret of his waxing admiration 
for it. He lavished. upon it his usual 


Conductor to the Utmost powers ef exposition and characterization: 
marshalled it with all his faculty for mu- 


sical design, progress and cumulation: 
heated and exalted it with the passion of 
mind and spirit that the musie in its turn 
curiously blends; and added his own pro- 
SlocK's at the Symphony Concert of yes- pulsive force to that with which Mr. Stock 
lerday afternoon. It is easy to Say that had winged it. The voice was the voice | 
this applause was quickened by the of Stock, but the transmitting power that 
nervous excitements of mounting pace, up- held the audience fast from the first meas- 
piled sonorities and al] the intensifying ures onward, was the power of Muck. He 
devices that fill the Finale. The superla- leads in all his musie with high and con- 
tive feats of virtuosity that Mr. Neumann trolled intensity of feeling; he led in Mr. 
did then and there in a fanfare upon four’ Stock’s symphony with a personal passion 
kettledrums may also have contributed to of communication that he rarely shows— 
(he clapping that was not content till it , as thoush the music meant much to him 
had recalled the’ conductor, set the or- and took much from him. 
chestra on its feet, singled out the drum- | 
ah, Wd Waited expectantly for a Stock The music in itself deserved and reward- 
who happened to be busy at the very hour ed such performance It is not f 
with his own concert in Chicago. All this lalla ik in a enide as on an mMO~ 
may pass, if ‘the bystander chooses, as the ercises in virtuosity and Ween " ai 
Shallow impulse of a Self-stimulating com- which: conductors soseetanl aioe 
pany; but the fact remains that the ap- + ae a lied ik rhs, , 
plause was proportionally as hearty, gen- )] with the tavoctinal ce ce EHH 
eral and spontaneous at the close of the harmonic + MPs es © procédures, 
lirst and the second movements of the 1 Other } - 
Symphony, while it was ly 7 ee rience Mr. Stock 
yy was Only a little less a has studied the capabilitie f eac 
after the slow song. Moreover, even the ‘ ponent voice in vere band: Fo! ae phihee 
usual entertainment of the programme. *‘ imagination a 1 = me ne does not lack 
book did not lure the audience from rapt © then,- ‘hits Sn rpg an OF ee ae a 
attention to the music. the service of nin ¥ bobs n6 gee DOR ik 
ae spiritual pasate is ERS: thought and his 
Sieh ‘ais: Sale He | rite é agsion. y ° more than many a 
_ Mue ‘ public of the Symphony emposer who has never in all his life léa 
Concerts takes conductor and orchestra for _ 2M orchestra—-less indeed than Several such 
Branted, the performance may well have ~—d0es he gevise little instrumental and 
Strred it hardly less than did the piece. | harmonic strokes, rarefied and esoteric, ex- 


O novel symphony by a composer 
of our immediate time has been 
more eloquently played or more 
warmly applauded than was Mr. 


Since the distant days of Strauss’s “Sin- | isting chiefly for their Own momentary 
fonia Domestica,” Dr. Muck and his forces | 88Ke, like those readily recognizable at the 
“ave not undertaken a more taxing music. | &Md of the Scherzo. Nearly as seldom is 
Mr. Stock not only exacts frequent feats } the music all sounding pomp without and 
Of virtuosity, like that already specified { ™eNtal and spirityal emptiness within. Of | 
with the tympan!, from the principal in- | COUrse Mr. Stock Knows the sonorous 


9 * 
The Orchestra S Tympanist ‘ttuments and from whole groups and | ™ight and the pulsing magnificence of the | 


S. Neumann produces some glorious drum eifects during. the prog- choirs, but he has so written. his music | pouern orchestra in impassioned declama- 
that it requires unrelaxing concentration; “0n or deeply glowing song. He knows 


ress“ of -the “band’s “symphonic” music, | 
OL mind, unWearying quickness of spirit | also its power to intensify and cumulate a 

and unsparing technical skill from nearly! ™USical thought, a mocd, a progress, until] 
all the players througn a symphony nearly the hearer is bathed in the flood of tone, 
~'Xty minutes long. The strain told even wcling and also rhetoric. No doubt the 
upon the Symphony Orchestra, after ten| Satan of sonority tempts him, ag he does 
days Of rehearsal and unusual private many @ composer of our day, to over-use 
study of parts that even the “old hands’’| Of all this puissance. Oftener than most 
of the band. did not disdain. Not once] Mr. Stock withstands him, and keeps his 
from the first measure to the last did the; Mght for the moments when the magni- 
Orchestra, audibly flag; but the perceptible) de of his @esign ana the force of hig 
Passion inevitably summon it. oe 





With as little reason is the symphony to f ideas, bearing witness to the fecundity of 


be dismissed as merely Straussian. Mr. 
Stock speaks in the tonal speech of much 
contemporary music in Germany and else- 
where, even if it be not the new idiom 
that Ravel and Mr. Carpenter for ready 
instances, have exemplified in our ears of 
late. Strauss contributed not a little to 
this speech, but those contributions are 
now the common property of composers 
to utilize each according to his own $idio- 
syncrasy. Very rarely—perhaps only in 
a few measures of the Scherzo—does Mr. 
Stock seem, like Korngold, cons“iously or 
spontaneously imitative of Strauss. Illse- 
where in his own way he uses Straussian 
expedients, while his own invention of 
melodic thoughts and of less expansive 
motives sometimes excels considerably 
that of ‘‘the master’ whom he is presumed 
to follow. The truth is that the vrave and 
reflective mood that fills the symphony and 
the mental power and ordinance that’ ac- 
complish much of the purely musical de- 
velopment hark back to Brahms more than 
Strauss. It is also possible in these davs 
to be chromatic without a master. 


Perhaps by this very token, Mr. Stock is 
orthodox in the musical design of his sym- 
phony and conventional in the emotional and 
‘spiritual scheme. There are the usual four 
movements in a normal order: the usual! 
formal procedure in themes and “subsidi- 
aries,’’ contrasts and recapitulations, but 
all this orthodoxy in the trail of the sonata 
does not lessen the elasticity of the music, 
the composer’s free handling of it or the 
unity that he gives it by the return of mo- 
movements subsequent to those 
As the par- 
light 


in which they first appeared. 
theologies in the 
Stock applies his 
As he himself sets down 
in a programme note for the symphony, the 
first movement has to do with man’s spirit- 


| 
} 
| tives in 
| 


sons interpret old 
of new freedoms so Mr. 
formal procedure. 


ual. striving with himself and 
this struggle and scrutiny: the 
With the soothings of content and 
ness; the Finale with the joy of conflict 
and the inexhaustible impulse that drives 
him forward to fight the good fight for life 
' in his own way according to his own ideals. 
| Admittedly a conventional design, but so 
the more one that the composer must re- 
Vivify by the intensity of his individual 
‘thought and the foree of his individua} 
passion. Sometimes it takes more courage 
s0 to individualize the conventional than 
merely to thrust it away. 

So conceiving his symphony and so pro- 
ceeding with it, Mr. Stock has evolved it 
from musical ideas of full voice and liens 
span, that are born of thought when emo- 
lion warms and passions it, that have 
Character in themselves sufficient to «tir 
and hold the hearer. Krom them, to do 
their office in the evolution of the Svm- 
phony, he has germinated lesser musi-al 
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With the | 
world; the scherzo with glad relaxations of | 
Andante | 
happi- | 


- pulses. 


‘So he 


} 


his invention and the variety of his jm. 
They are seldom scraps _tosgoq 
about by the composer for thé sake of more 
“working” and modulation. They jsnvye 
place in the two schemes of the symphony 
and they are not uninteresting to follow. 
The progress of these themes and motives 
through the music abounds in imagination 
and vitality, in sense of design and detail, 
coordination and cumulation—in all the jn- 
tellectual faculties of music-making. r 
teems no less with harmonie and instpy. 
mental coior that engages and stimulate 
the ear. Seldom is there mere workmn»» 
ship for the sake of workmanship: mee 
calewation instead of warm impulse. Ac 
seldom does excess of zeal unduly lenethe 
or unduly thicken the music, according :o 
the standards of its kind, if not to ty 
of the thinner and opener tonal speech that 
is succeeding it. Mr. Stock may have ?a 
fiected long over his symphony: there is ”) 
mistaking the force of mind tha: went. 
Brahmswise into it; there*is no hiding the 
occasional moments when he 
much; but always a clear passion of! Te- 
ation animates and impels him. 


SAaAvs tis. 


As Mr. Stock adds mental to techni- 
cal fecundity anq command in his music, 
vitalizes” both—the more because 
they exist so clearly in the music—with 
Spiritual passion. For the symphony is 
a human symphony that misses neither 


beauty nor power; no work of the study | 


for scholars but of large and kindling 
voice and of wide and answering appeal. 
All the pattern-weaving, all the proce- 


dure and vesture of the first movement | 
are but the means to the puissant eX- | 
pression of the spiritual conflict that it | 
Large emotion and | 


bears and intensifies. 


large power fill it, incarnate and insep- 


arable in the tones that give them voice | 


and.so achieving the spiritual and the 
musical unity which is the crown of a 
Symphony, if it is to be more than a 
fresco in sound with no passion outside 
that of creation in the cnosen medium 
The gladsome mood of the Scherzo, yet 
Still with a measure of underlying grav 
ity, flowers in the fancies of music like 
opening blooms upon a sappy stem. The 
mood, the voice, the imaginings that 
Summon them have beauty. A happy 
felicity seems born of spontaneous joy: 
The song of the slow movement, though 
it falls below the other three, has beauty 
too, the deeply glowing. beauty from 
within outward, the grave intensities 0! 
feeling that are more of the meditative 
Brahms than of the more outspoken and 
opulent Strauss. The Finale, in turn, 
sings high with the zest of renewed 
Striving and faith, conflict and conquest. 
‘Quit you like men,’ Mr. Stock might 45 
readily have set over it as his German m0l- 


i? Tl 
- eu . 1 ¢ >A 

to. Once more he is writing a mu 
Which passion of mood and passion 


¢ 
i 


erected a 

proportioned edifice. 
: ; ; } 29 Pt et 

sooth, conceives his outlines as large as _ tae heart must Keep out. 


he happens to want to and proceeds to | 
fill them, 


puts up will stand-as long as the’ foun. [phony in © Sharp minor, which wag on 
dations of the earth remain steady. 


. , = 9 rould | 
means unite to power. Perhaps, it W 


be truest. to call the syimphony, from 6nd = ulead a 
to end a man’s music for men in whom{ ™M¢echanician. In the architectural’ dak | 


life is neither over-subtilized or spent | the composer of a symphony, after plot- 
or calloused. For that reason, perhaps,|ting his four movements and parceling 
an av ience, three-quarters feminine at! out his themes, was conscious at once 
least were so stirred by it. H. T. P. | of definite limits for his ground space 


FIRST SYMPHONY and his height. In these engineering | 


days, on the contrary, the symphony 


OF STOCK GIVEN composer takes all the area he wishes 
BY KARL MUCK || New the mons far as he likes. 


| 
| Now the modern engineer may be just 
tn oustden GAS. OS fon nad of an artist as the former-time 
| SYMPHONY HALL—Ninefeenth program | 2?Ciltect. He is, without dispute, far 
| of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Kar) || the franker person. And to be frank, 
| Muck, conductor; afternoon of March 31: || even egotistic, is undoubtedly to be ex- 
'TFrederick A. Stock, Symphony ik C minor, pressive, The ae e 

‘op. 18 (first time in Boston); Bizet, | ee aa ©  uture must decide the 
|“L’Arlesienne,” suite No. 1, | question, though the present must pon- 

’ . - ; ‘ ‘ y ; 4 
Once there were architects. They de- der it. Gustav Mahler, the most in- 
signed government offices, art museums, senious, no doubt, in workmanship and 
academic halls and other buildings for the most magniticent in idea of all tone 
the decoration and dignifying of public | “"8™meers, seems likely to be accepted 
life. There are still architects of a | ¥!¥hin a short time as one who com- 
minor sort, who confine themselves poasd irom as great a necessity to say 
chiefly to drawing plans and Slevations 4 something to the world ag Beethoven. 
of dwelling houses; or, if they ever get |°! Brahms. So, likewise, Mr, Stock, the 
a chance at anything big, it is only to. tsi f leader of the tone engineers of the 
sketch the facade which masks and dis- - erry States, according to the evidence 
guises the real work. They put in the |°* 2% nymphony in C minor, my) Wee 
ready recognition. | 


Corinthian columns and the Gothic Wwin- ’ . 
dows which give a building its apparent - A “Pproving the Mahler-Stoek kind 
of composition, the twentieth century 


style and lend it a show of historical] || ,. 
classification. They have nothing to do, istener will be obliged to shift musical 


however, with the inner organization of oo Sag to 2% far different place from 
= structure. No; the men who build had ‘ i ee century listener 
oday are engineers, y hi ‘ © Wul have to be persuaded 
J] r 4s 1-3 * ¢7’ I >t] ? 1; w+ . 
Now the striking difference between | n putting symphonic expression on a 
the two types is that the worker in 7™ holly intellectual basis, For the tone 
, cy Ara » vat ; ‘ , . 
and mortar was engaged with a! ie aay eg i serious in all 
probiem of adapting his materia] to his Bi Oe de ey proclaim the complete 
a cepa eae Tey sh | supremacy of ' Ms : 
form, W hile the worker in steel and ce- | oth rOtitig Pg over feeling. They 
others himself not at all about the | zt ea 3 yeh calculating and ironical 
medium in which he builds. The first / hee wen they will not tolerate any 
weighed and balanced everything and ad te ae OF that which aes world 
used to know ag sentiment, They let 


self-sustaining economically 
LAINING, © mically 
my fs Ty age the h ra 5 > ’ . o 
I'he second, for- cad rule and they give notice that 
Lo a conservative listener, the savin 


confident that whatever he | I@ity of a work like the Mahler sym- 


le Boston programs two years ago, and 


Once there were architects in tone. | the Stock symphony in © minor is a kind 


But they, too, have been for the most Of good-nature which pervades tiem. 
part supplanted. The 
poser of today keeps his old character | ty to turn out works of larger sonority | 
of architect only in the small 
like the overture and the variation. In | their predecessors could execute, 
ame. symphonic form he is, with an ex- }men enjoying their work. are always a — 
| ception wih 


otchestral cam: Plainly the writers rejoiced in their abil- 


and of greater amplitude of form than 
And 


forms, 


here and. there, an exalted |Tefreshment. But many will find it haré 


to understand how anyibody cor 





pleasure in such heavy 

which the conductor -of 

chestra put into the pages of his compo- 
sition. Perhaps the French critie was 
right who said that a man who conducts 
all the time does not write with genuine 
inspiration, but only gives out what he 
has heard. In this work the composer 
seems determined to give out all he has 
ever heard. For the amount of sound 
which he develops is simply unpre- 
eedented. No symphonist before, not 
even Bruckner, has piled up so much tone 
and kept it harmonically plausible. 

The piece might be described as all 
climax, so little cessation is there to 
the full orchestral volume. But this 
would be somewhat. of an exaggeration, 
since the scherzo and the slow move- 
ment do have moments of comparative 
calm. All parts of the composition are | 
held firmly together. Long as it is, there | 
are no irrelevant passages. The first | 
movement is the most interesting, be- | 
cause its mood is appropriate to an'| 
opening allegro, and because its thematic | 
unity is absolutely unbroken. A motive 
of three notes runs through it all and 
never exhausts its expressiveness and 
appeal. The scherzo has some admira- 
ble touches of color at the beginning and 
the end, but its humor is not well sus- 
tained. The andante, as:has been indi-. 
cated, wants sentiment. The finale is | 
overcharged, almost absurdly, with loud- 
voiced moments, 

Te reading of the score by Dr. Muck 
Was in every respect masterly and the 
playing by the men was enthusiastic and 
brilliant. 


NEW SYMPHONY BY 
FREDERICK STOCK 


First Two Movements 
Outclass the Last 


Virtuoso Performance by Or Muck, 
Orchestra and Tympanist 


eee “den a 


__ Frederick Stock, the admirable con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Or-| 


? 
t ee 
’ 


estra; may become known to history 
r developing celerity in the mechan- 


] ism of the kettle drum. For the pres- 


ent his tympanist must be an acrobat 


in. full training. Mr Stock relieves the 


tedium of the final movement of his | 
symphony in C minor, op 18, played by | 
Dr Muck yesterday for the first time in| 
Eoston, with an amazing fanfare upon | 


the kettle drums. The tympanist is | 
obliged to brandish 


his drum sticks: 
menacingly in the air as a savage of the 


Australian bush might have displayed 
his weapons. The effect is electrical as 
Mr .Neumann accomplished yesterday 
what was a startling feat of virtuosity, | 
rather than any emotional or rhetoricai. 
aid to musical expression. | 

It is unfortunate that the composer 


has not considered the adagio and the 


finale more carefully before allowing 


‘public performance of the work. The 


Symphony as a whole is too long, some- 
thing over an hour is required, and the 
final memories of it are sadly preju- 
dicial to those which preceded. 

The decline of the latter half of the 
work in inspiration is the more to be 
remarked because of the vitality and 
brillian@e of what goes before. The 
adagio is swollen and labored.  Tintil 
a calm spreads grateful wings over the 
close, there is little that moves, or ap- 
peals by any inherent power. The 
finale attempts to provide an apotheo- 
sis pitched in too high an emotional] 
sey. The flight falters and what was 
& vein of true inspirational character 
earlier in the work gives way to the 
commonplace and prolix. 

There are passages, such as the twice 
repeated sequence in the brasses and 
an over worked trumpet, that are filled 
With noise rather than epic expression 
of the motto: “Forward! Upward.’’ 
The trumpeter should be supremely con- 
scious of the lattee injunction. The 
opening proclamation for full orchestra 
is not without majesty and its aspira- 
tion. Some may cite the hymn for 
strings as a reminiscence of Brahm’s 
Similar device in his symphony in 
C minor. The fugal subject is some- 
what broken in line to be most effective. 

It is to be regretted that the first 
two movements could not have prompt- 
ed a more fitting conclusion. They are 
laid out upon a large scale, Is it possi- 
ble that they exhausted the composer’s 
invention? There are in these, as 
throughout all, certain mannerisms, as 
‘the fondness for quickly developed 
dramatic outbursts, followed by periods 
of reflection or reorganization of 
‘forces. There is, however, a well bal- 
anced division between periods of stress 
and of repose. There are passages of 
Sustained song, emotional, at times im- 
passioned, rich in harmonic color and 
contrapuntal texture. ‘There are in- 
Stances of effective and striking bits of 
instrumentation. 

There ,is lively characterization as in 
the lightness and play in tho opening 
idea of the scherze, a lightness which 
‘makes ensuing and contrasting epi- 
'sodes appear boisterous, but which re- 
‘turns winged as before. There are deft 
touches of humor and true charm in the 
treatment of fanciful and beguiling 
ideas. The letter part cf the movement 
here as in the first, delays the end, yet 
is not in necd ef variety or resource 
to add another telling idea. Anticipa- 


4 if. 
bat 


tion 1s developed to a: sweeping 
intensive degree in the py don 


ner. The fair beginning: shows the 
large calibre of Mr Stock’s. gifts. At 
some future time it is to be hoped he 
will add ow slow and final movement, 
less long and less laborious. | 

The perforamnce "was one of supreme 
and noteworthy virtuosity for Dr Muck 
and his players. Bizet’s first ‘‘L/ Arlesi- 
enne’’ suite completed the program. 


SYMPHONY 


| trials to which he is subjected. 
first movement represents various 
19TH CONCERT- Phases of this struggle; the Scherzo’! 
speaks of life’s joys in a more or less 


SS ee eS 


ing ana . ; | 
Wlusion oF Mr. Stock’s inability to” stop, 
the first, in a striking anddramatic man- 


insatiate desire to add something from 
fear lest he has not already made his 
point. There is overdevelopment. Anxi- 
ety lest little figures, fragments of 
phrases, should pass unnoticed leads him 
to give them undue importance by end- 
less repetition. This anxiety is also ob- 
served at the end of the scherzo, The 


by his] 


natural ending is here and in another. 


instance effective. 


But there must needs 


be a postscript, and this postscript, un-. 
like the traditional one of a woman's 
letter, does not contain the vital state-. 


ment. 


is meant to describe “human life, its 
SOrrows as well as joys,”’ the struggle 
of mortal man against fate, the spiritual 

The 


humorous fashion; the third depicts 


reminiscences of happy moments; while 


Audience Warmly Receives Per-* | the, 2! 
formance of Stock’s Sym- 
phony in C Minor, Which Oc- 


“explains itself when it is 


made known that it bears the motto. 


which has become the ‘motive of life’ 
J] of the German nation: Forward! Up- 
ward!’ This was written {tn 1910, Re- 
printed, it is fronica] today. Yet some, 


)]| finding the finale brutally noisy, might 


cupied Nearly an Hour— 
Program Is to Be Repeated 
This Evening. 


~~ 


meee ~ ee =—resew 
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By PHILIP HALE. r 

The 19th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, 
‘took place yesterday afternoon in Sym. 
| phony Hall. The program was as fo]- 
| lows: Stock, Symphony in C-Minor : 
| Bizet, 
| Daudet’s “L’ Arlesienne.’’ : 
| Mr. Stock, conductor of the Chicago | 
| Symphony orchestra, visited this city 
' with his band in December, 1911, and 
With the Mendelssohn choir of Toronto 
‘in February 
second concert his 
was played by the orchestra, His string 
Quartet was heard in 1911 at a Kneise] 
}concert. The Kneisels had Played a! 
‘movement of this quartet late in 1905. | 
The composer of the Symphony tin C- 
Minor, played here yesterday for the 


first time, was therefore not a stranger 
lin Boston. 

This Symphony is long, 
jterday, with the bauses between the 
| Movements, about an hour. The length 
lh prejudicial to the value of the work, 
| tor there is much said that is not worth 
| Saying. 
‘frittered away o; at once destroyed by 


} 


It lasted yes- 


Suite No. 1 from the music for .{ any 


Of the next year. At the |Q 
Symphonic Waltz ny little that has individual] 


— Of the Finale no doubt had 
More than once a fine effect is |= to do with the degree of anptewan 


admit that the choice of these mottoes 
is appropriate. 

We have said that the Symphony is 
| too long; that there ig over-elaboration, 
{too much detail. It may also be said 
| that the music is too often deafening. 
| A common theme—for Mr. Stock’s them- 
atic material is at times common—is 
| Swollen preposterously that it may seem 
(heroic. Let it not be said that the din 
| was in any way the fault of the con- 

ductor. Dr. Muck, who had taken great 

pains in preparation and held many re- 
hearsals gave a brilliant reading of the 
work. The noise—for sound often be- 
came noise—is in the music itself, as 
one can see by examining the 
; Score. The composer employs a very 
: large orchestra, and he goads it to fury. 
His instrumentation, as a rule, is thick 
/and heavy. When it is in lighter mood 
it is experimentally fanciful. 
There is the influence of Strauss 
throughout the work, and it is seldom 
that of the better Strauss. There is very 
flavor. ‘The. 
scheme of his work as he has Stated it, | 
the program side of it, has been adopted | 
by many before him. This is a matter | 
of trifling importance; but in the music | 
we find little originality. There is a 
following of old devices Straussized. 
There is indisputable technica)  sBkill; 


sc, there is infinite labor. 


4 


The symphony was warmly received, 
This is not Surprising. Any work, new 
or old, that has a sonorous, heaven de- 
fying “‘apotheosis,’”’ excites the audience 
to vie in noise. Furthermore th agility 
of the kettledrum player at the end 
something 
The 
orchestral performance, de- 
served tribute. 


however, 


Mr. Stock has said that his symphony 
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ts ’ nious and unexpected development | complexity, won a success," © plas sal 
, Bed ipigs ae) Se enene LOUD. ‘Gis “ote of them. This theme, however, lends) After tiis intellectual work came 
phone was not used in Bizet's Prelude work is not in the free and vague ; hant ef-!melodic simplici ah 
‘and Minuetto. In the former it is |i style which too often replaces the itself excellently to triumphan bi odic S1np icity and beauty in the 
| peculiarly characteristic of the “Inno- classical form nowadays. The four fects, and it is thus used in the ina, Shape of, Bizet's Suite Arlesienne 
cent.’ The cold, unearthly tones do regular movements are there, and movement, while it.comes in fea ea ‘pet 1... “hat work never loses. its 
. ; : n the | ep: ; | 
rt ie = gai ey “ bgt ic ie each of these leans toward the So- : senious contrapuntal treatmen -. _ charm, } spite of all the ambitious 
, a i ° : 4 a e Ss 
It is 8 a © Soston Symphony ; f th finale.. The subordinate theme is in music th has been achieved since it 
rononber Me uo. saxophone. Yet we |/nata-Allegro form, the strictest of t re good contrast, not quite as lyrical as, ' 
remember Mr, Strasser playing one in Symphonic shapes. There is figure’ | of ee was written. It was a good contrast | 
, . ahi , 7 some subordinate themes, but after-; ape 
Bizet’s suite, and on one occasion Mrs. deve’ ment, the intellectual side of ‘ards also developed, and in fact it t® turn from Stock’s presentation of 
icy gira the instrument was added classical music, in. much profusion, ae ‘Os once ihe se af| ‘Life’s endless toil and endeavor” to 
This daacart wii be repeated tonikht, | 8° that the work will probably be the Finale. Throughout the first move-| the hearty country life depicted by 
|The program of the concerts next week} More appreciated by the trained mu- | ment a figure of three notes is de-| Bizet. The variations of the first 
‘will be as follows: Beethoven, Sym-} sician than the layman. | veloped, a figure that is somewhat Movement, the pathos of the Inno- 
‘Phony No. 1; Hadley, Lucifer," &! The true ideal of classical music is. like’ the Wagner “Fate Figure” in-,cent as portrayed upon the saxo- 
pe a tie 1 3 ad + ay - eleae Olde | to combine intellectuality with emo- verted. : phone, the clangor of the bells at the 
oe Ce ee ae tion, and this is done in the Stock ! Most ingenious is the development. Village festival, appealed to every 
| and . non-musician 


Symphony, although it leans more of the first movement, with its sta-/auditor, musician 
with alike, and showed that some- 


SEES SST EEE Oe 
NEW NATIVE WORK ‘toward the former than the latter | tionary tone on the. violins 
quality. There is thematic transfer- : | treatment of figures going on below,: times Music can really become an 
\ ) ence also, which gives homogeneity: : and then the inversion of this process, “Art Universal,” a4 position from 
| that is, the chief thoughts of the first with an organ point on the deep in-{ Which it is rapidly departing in its 
AT SYMPHONY movement reappear and are finely  cetiinnate. There is a fine Coda here.| most modern, complicated phases. 
| developed in the finats. | | In the Scherzo the Clarinette plays BAe te 
The symphony is “absolute music’’; an important part and a subordinate 
Mr. Stock’s. Work Holds to it pag Kp tell a story, nor give theme is given on solo violin. This SYMPHONY 
and the next movement are the least 


. definite pictures; it is subjective, not 
True Symphonic objective. Yet there are certain defi- complex and likely to be the most 


nite thoughts worked out, which can | appreciated. Yet the Finale is the | ifs 
| Form , be readily recognized and have the | really great movement of the work. 
Ale Gf. l/ © composer’s sanction. Thus the first There are two strong motives pictur- | 
“Upward” 


| movement (which is rather too long) ing the “Forward” and 
f 


It is to be regretted that’'the ‘saxo- 


Stet 


mottoes and these are Skilfully inter- | 


DR. MUCK GIVES SCORE pictures storm and stress, somewhat | | , 
/ after the ideal of Tschaikowsky in : woven with the chief theme of the 
A SPLENDID READING | the first movement of his fourth sym- first movement, while in the Coda 
these two important phrases are , | 


phony. Life’s lighter phases are 
daintily portrayed in the second again united. There is something of 
Brahms’ ingenuity here, but the com- 


Melodic Simplicity and posi movement, which is the Scherzo, al- | : 
though it is not in the conventional plexity does not obscure the trium- S k’ | 
in Bizet’s Work “Scherzo and Trio” Shape, and has phant character of the end. The two toc slmmense Work. 


more development of themes than is “motto” themes here are more shape- | 
ly and melodic than some of the 


Follows often found in this movement. The CC 
themes of the preceding movements. | l1ven Superb Per- 


third is the slow movement and deals | 
By LOUIS C. ELSON with memories and _ reminiscences, Dr. Muck gave this large and o. 
PROGRAM While the finale is triumph, accented ficult score a Splendid reading and the ) 
Symphony No. 1, C minor] by the words “Vorwaerts” and ‘‘Auf- men played it in a manner that formance 


Suite Arlesienne, No. ] waerts”’—“‘Forward” and “Upward.” | brought Out all its beauties. Mr. | 
The worth of the work has been | Stock evidently does not believe that 


The brevity of the program, printed | . , : 
Sinve,:need not be taken as an indica-| recognized and it has already been | the regular *ymphonic form is a Be BY OLI 
tion that there was a Short concert,}| verformed not only by Mr. Stock's | Sibi raat is utterly squeezed dry, ji N DOWNES - 
All moderns when composing a sym-| ewn Chicago orchestra, but by the | for he has here Shown that it can be An immense Svymph 1- 
: used in t als ympnhony, a work 
phony go much beyond the length of } New York (Damrosch) orchestra ond = most modern fashion. which may fairly be called | 
Beethoven’s first eight. But when, as/ the Philadelphia one. It is scored with | The Symphony +5 decidedly dra- | tal. th h “f . : wphiaaaeosiyc" 
in the present instance, they have/ #ll the resources of the largest mod- ennpes in the Mahler ‘vein of strong Pg, symp ony ny minor, op, 18; 
something to say, this need not be | ern orchestra; indeed it goes a little PEER iy These were fortissimo ef- of Frederick Stock, the present con- 
ueiiéred .& great fault. We bave| beyond ment ut ik sinats Georen ke mtn that almost blew in the ear- ductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
Known Mr. Frederick A. Stock, in the | demanding two English horns, a tenor lana of the auditors. The kettle- chestra, was heard for the first ‘time 
Classica] forms, through an excellent] tuba in addition to the bass one, a ne gaa si tg sip tas front eehy in this i d I oe 
String quartette, and we were, there-| Xylophone, four kettle-drums, a side | wit erp his batting average was ' city, and was the sensation of 
fore, prepared to find a musicianly | drum, ete. bee! A high; mls part was at times al- the 19th concert of the Boston Sym- 
femposition in his symphony, even if}) The chief theme of the first move- | Th . ee phony Orchestra, Dr. Car] Muck, con- 
jthe demon of figure development} ment is rather wide and disjunct, but, viele wrote) character of the work ductor, yesterday afternoon in S 
should lead him to excessive length, |, iike Max Reger, Mr. Stock seems to eae, Soa ‘cularly the triumphant end i se 
a : Y ; vx be aroused the audience to great enthu. Pony Hall. The audience applauded 
it.is a pleasure to find a good com-|/°"joy taking unpromising and wun a ; 
| ——tasm_and the work, in spite of its; for nearly half of the intermissi6n 


}poser in these days, who holds to the |!Melodic themes and giving most in-. 
aiter the performance, and probably | 
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for the fist Hiei the MHistry’ off 


oy ae ie 
symphony concerts: im this country,} 


the kettle-drummer was called to the 
front of the stage, while the applause 
continued, and some even whistled. 


DESERVES OVATION 


Fits nn whos 

In truth, Mr. “Neumann, : 
nameé must be preserved to Cae - 
served his ovation. He has p a 
wnd hard under Dr. Muck, : 
have & penchant for his ket- 


jong 


-geems to: 
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~ ‘He has also admitted that the work, 
like almost every sincere composition, 
has a ‘“‘programme.’ The symphony 
treats of the theme which has engage‘ 


| the attention of poets and artists for 


many centuries, as it will engage the 
attention of thousands of artists to 
come: Man’s struggles with destiny, 
his doubts, defeats, his triumphant 
faith. 

But the pity of it is, that this sym- 
phony is so utterly conventional. The 
conventions of Mr. Stock’s symphony 
are not the conventions of Mozart or 


tle-drums, anyhow, and yesterday, in Brahms. They are the conventions of 


the concluding measures of the sym- 
fhony, Mr. Neumann was seen bend- 
ing and swaying athletically and with 
unerring speed and accuracy, from 
one to another of the four kKettle- 
drums with which he was contending. 
He had ‘endured nerve-racking sus- 
pense, waiting for the last six “neas- 
ures of the symphony, nearly break- 
ing, {t was said, under the strain pre- 
liminary to that last cataclysmic en- 
trance. He executed a difficult and 
dangerous task with fidelity and 
despatch. | 


Indeed, this symphony taxed the phy- 
sical abilities of most of the members 
of the orchestra. Mr. Stock has em- 
ployed all the instruments that even 
a modern orchestra affords the. com- 


the German school of today, and it is 
strange that so few contemporaneous 
German composers have been able to 
escape them. They are the convention- 
al conrtapuntal cominations and se- 
quences, the continual presence - - 
theme of three notes, taken from the 
first them, as a sort of a motto—a 
theme possibly intended to be associ- 
ated with the idea of struggle. 


Plethora of Sound 


There is the regular and inevitable 
final apotheosis of a triumphant theme 
with other themes in counterpoint. 
There is the plethoric German orches- 
tra, with almost all of the instruments 
going almost all of the time, swollen 
climax after climax, till the ear is 


posers, ang@ employed them without | simply dulled tg the point of being un- 


stint, and with very brilliant effect. | 


Not only is it effectively, if heavily 
scored, but Dr. Muck gave a superb 
performance. Too much praise could 
not be given this remarkable conductor 
for the sympathetic intuition and the 


contagious enthusiasm of his reading. | 
It was a pity that Mr. Stock, who/| 
also knows something about conduct- | 
ing, could not have been present to. 
hear this performance. | 


Skill Never-Failing 


But now that the shouting is over, 
what, about Mr. Stock’s work? It is | 
admirably made, in accordance with . 


modern German standards. The form 
is traditional, and the frame is very 
_large, but it is not filled with purpose-— 


less writing. Mr. Stock has a firm 
grip on his ideas and his proportions. 
Many of his contrapuntal feats are 
worthy of especial admiration. The 
very chromatic character of his first 


Subject demands especial skill in its 
Manipulation, This skill is never-fail- 
ing, and despite the chromaticism 


characteristic of many pages of the 
first movement of the symphony it is 
‘based on a rock-ribbed foundation of 
clearly defined and closely related to- 


| nalities. Mr, Stock gives conclusive 


evidence of his mastery of all the prac. 
tical- problems of the composing mi.- 
Sician, 


able to respond to any more noise, how- 
ever exciting that noise may be. And 
there is the all too obvious moralizins 
of the composer. The semon of this 
symphony is rammed down the listener's 
throat, and delivered in what is too 
often a prosy manner. 


No Room for Climax 


We believe great art will unconciously 
and in a irresistibly beautiful manner 


| communicate its lesson, and so, the 
| presence of sign-posts do not necessarily 
| infer the arrival of a great painter. And 
the final movement of the symphony: 


suffers from gratuitous length. At the 
last there is no room for climax, arc 
the ending of Mr. Stock’s symphony is 
an anti-climax of the most banal kind. 

The Ist ‘“‘L’Arlesienne” suite of Bizet 
brought the concert to an enc 


MAY SING WITR SYMPHONY. 


Dr Muck Giving Music Scores to 
Harvard and Radeliffe Students. 
There is a possibility, of a Harvard 
d Radcliffe chorus singing with the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra next year. 

Dr Muck has given out some music for 

the students to work on, ahd if they 

come up to the standard he will accom- 


pany them. 
Mrs Gallison is trying out the Rad: 


cliffe voices now, to find the b ; 
for the undertaking. ee: 


‘ 


Symphony Orchestra 


Williams 


Ctuyasy 
WILLIAMS 





for the first time in the “history 

symphony concerts in 
the kettle-drummer was called to the: 
front of the stage, while the applause 
continued, and some even whistled. 
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DESERVES OVATION 


hos 

In truth, | Mr. Neumann, W : 

name must. be preserved to ae 

served his ovation. He has - — 

ionge und hard under Dr. Muec ; ri 
fi ems to. have a penchant for his 


tle-drums, anyhow, and yesterday, in 


the concluding measures of the sym- 
phony, Mr. Neumann was seen bend- 
ing and swaying athletically and with 
uherring speed and accuracy, from 
one to another of the four Kettle- 
drums with which he was contending. 
He had ‘endured nerve-racking’§ sus- 
pense, waiting for the last six ~meas- 
ures of the symphony, nearly break- 
ing, {it was said, under the strain pre- 
liminary to that last cataclysmic en- 
trance. He executed a difficult and 
dangerous task with fidelity and 
despatch, ) | 
Indeed, this symphony taxed the phy- 
sical abilities of most of the members 
of the orchestra. Mr. Stock has em- 


ployed all the instruments that even, 


a modern orchestra affords the. com- 


posers, an@ employed them without | 


stint, and with very brilliant effect. 
Not only is it effectively, if heavily 
scored, but Dr. Muck gave a superb 
performance. Too much praise could 
not be given this remarkable conductor 
for the sympathetic intuition and the 
contagious enthusiasm of his reading. 
It was a pity that Mr. Stock, who 
also knows something about conduct- 


|hear this performance. 


Skill Never-Failing 


But now that the shouting is over, 
what. about Mr. Stock’s work? It is 
admirably made, in accordance with 
modern German standards. The form 
is traditional, and the frame is very 
‘large, but it is not filled with purpose- 
léss writing. Mr. Stock has a firm 
grip on his ideas and his proportions. 
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Many of his contrapuntal feats are 
worthy of especial] admiration, The 
very chromatic character of his first 
subject demands especial skill in its 
_ Manipulation, This skill is never-fail- 
Ing, and despite the chromaticism 
characteristic of many pages of the 
first movement of the symphony it is 
based on a rock-ribbed foundation o¢ 
clearly defined and Closely related to. 
nalities. Mr. Stock Bives conclusive 
| evidence of his mastery of all the pra. 

tical- problems of the composing m):- 
Sician. 


(tuyas 
WILLIAMS 


S. Neumann: The a. 
so Master Drummer of the Symphony Orchestra 
From an Or.ginal Drawing by Gluyas Williams | ‘ 
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, ‘Lucifer’’ 
ian 
) 


(First time in Boston. 


II. Elégie et Musette. 


III. Serenade. 
IV. Ballade. 


jor, Op, 21. 
dental Music to Adolf 
IT,” op. 27, 


Christ 


Conductor. 
C ma 
i 


. I, in 


gro molto e vivace; Trio. 


. Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace. 
(First time in Boston.) 


(First time in Boston.) 


1915--16. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 7, AT 2.30 P. M. 
TONE POEM for Granp ORCHESTRA 


after a Poem by Vondel, op. 66, 
(The Composer will conduct.) 
(First time in Boston) 
SUITE, taken from the Inc 
Paul’s Tragedy, ‘‘King 

I. Nocturne. 


SYMPHONY No 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio. 


II. Andante cantabile con moto. 
III. Menuetto: Alle 


IV 


SEASON 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
TWENTIETH PROGRAMME 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8, AT 8 PM. 
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L HADLEY POFM ‘NEW WORK BY 
A New Artist and a Familiar Musician HADLEY PRESENTED 


+ “Adar. La fi: 
irst POINTS OF GREAT BEA 38: 


AND MUCH MAJESTY 


————_a 


Symphony Concert Provides 
‘poem, Contrast to Opera Being 


f. the 


Bo Se = Sree a: RS : : aos rn . x a 2 Latnroscacecaetnte . ee , : rAsy rester- , . 
SSS Bes SSA RRS SS See nea a BNR . Rati. hea ees BRIER ER a Sie Soa : ‘: = ll t By as ss mags a 
SSNS Sear Seapmen oaaS Ne ES SOS SE SRN SRO PNP URN REIN ee RN OR FR oa: 3 Spe ei : 

ES SBS RESON SE: 5S RR RES RA SESS Sees @ BS Sak ea Pa aan ae PERE EN he SSRRNRR is CE RAL Ea Re aes pees * " PROGRAM | 
: ; e 2 3 phate 3 Boy phony Beethoven... ....ossesces cece vane Symphony 
Hailey............‘‘Lueifer,’’ Symphonic Poem 
Sibelius............Suite, ‘‘King Christian IT.” 


Dr. Muck is certainly taking the 
American Muse under his protection, 
for at each recent concert he has 
given us some work by a native com- 


think || poser. It was well to have a purely 


trical : 
' little || orchestral concert, for we are getting 


ids by || all the vocal music ‘necessary, a block 


| eek further up the avenue, and we have 
nstru- || bad violinists and pianists enough in 
of the || the recent programs. Many of the 
ere is |} Symphony concert auditors attend the 
inevi- || opera, and they must have felt how. 
whieh refreshing it was to come back to 
‘Isatile || @ More purely intellectual musical 
ist de- || feast. 
| con- Beethoven’s first symphony is more 
distin- | like the Haydn works than any of 
’ pro- | the later eight. When he wrote it 
licated || he was directly -under the influence 
py Os ,and tutelege of Haydn and: followed 
pleas- |in his master’s footsteps, althougn 
‘plecés | he displays more Virility and power 
lstian’’ |'than the latter. The points of re- 
@ rep- jisemblances are, first, the clear shape 
Chris- | of every movement ‘(three Sonata- 
ie oe allegros and a Minuet), and second, } 
heloate the Haydn-like character of the 
id elo- #finale. Haydn always made the 
phisti- , finale of a cycle form genial and 
sr the ( Jolly, like the finale of this sym- 
jlastery , phony. ja aes 
pieces But one can find the true Beethoven 
ijpeeping out of this clear-cut Sym- 
phony none-the-less. Hayden insisted 


Henry Hadley, the Composer and Conductor 'y that the third movement of the sym- 
From a Portrait Sketch. Hitherto Unpublished, By Margaret Fitzhugh Browne Dees } _Phonic form should be a Minuet— 
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“HADLEY POEM NEW WORK BY 
A New Art ~_AT SYMPHONY’ HADLEY PRESBNTED 


| Peaw 8/4 ~ Adar. Jf 
“Lucifer” Played for First POINTS OF GREAT BEAYTY 


AND MUCH MAJESTY 


ms 6 


Symphony Concert Provides 
Contrast to Opera Being 


Presented 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 
PROGRAM 
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BY OLIN DOWNES | 


Hadley’s symphonic peem, 
after the work of the 

Vondel, was performed 
for the first time in Boston yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall at 
the concert of the Boston’ Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor. | 
This poem treats of the conflict be- 


tween Satan and Gabriel, the prepara- : 
r American Muse under his pro@ction, 


tion for the battle, the battle itself, | 
the ultimate joy of the righteous con- | for at each recent concert he “i 
i 


Henry 
“Lucifer,”’ 
Dutch poet, 


ine 
eres. 
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Beethoven First Symphony 
PAB TOY si ooo ccccckc ‘‘Lucifer,’’ Symphonic Poem. 
Sibelius........ .---Suite, ‘‘King Christian TT.” | 


Dr. Muck is certainly taking the’ 
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querors. | given us some work by a native com- 

We do not like this music. poser. It was well to have a purely 
orchestral concert, for we are getting | 
all the vocal music necessary, a block | 


further up the avenue, and we have | 
had violinists and pianists enough in | 
the recent programs. Many of the. 
Symphony concert auditors attend the 
opera, and they must have felt how. 
refreshing it was to come back to 
a more purely intellectual musical 
feast. 

Beethoven’s first Symphony is more 


We think | 
it the epitome of all that is theatrical] | 
and commonplace. We know of little | 
music by Mr. Hadley which stands by | 
its side when worthlessness is con- | 
cerned, There are conventional Ger- | 
man tricks of composition anda instru- 
mentation. There is a flourish of the 
brass suggestive of Frince. There is 
nothing which appears ag the inevi- 
table, spontaneous idea of the com- 
poser. An immense orchestra which 
includes the organ and many pulsatile 
instruments is used. But the best de- 
Scription of this tone poem is con- 
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tained in one sentence by the distin- 
guished editor of the Symphony pro- 
grammes: “A heaven with complicated 
apparatus was elected at a large ex- 
' pense.” 

| The Beethoven Symphony gave pleas- 
ure to the audience. Five small pieces 
of Sibelius, from his “King Christian’’ 
music—music written for a drama rep- 
resenting, presumably “King Chris- 
tian,’’ were played, three for the first 
time here. These pieces are frankly the- 
atre music. Each piece has a melodie 
idea, charmingly worked out, and elo- 
| quent in a manner not so sophisti- 
cated that no one can discover the 
meaning of the speaker. The mastery 
of form shown in these little pieces 
for the stage is a thing which also 
testifies to the talent of Sibelius, one 
of the greatest figures in .modern 


L finale. 


like the Haydn works than any of 
the later eight. When he wrote it 
he was directly under the influence 
:and tutelege of Haydn and: followed 
jin his master’s footsteps, althougn 
‘he displays more Virility and power 
‘than the latter. The points of re- 
isemblances are, first, the clear shape. 
of every movement “(three Sonata- 
allegros and a Minuet), and second, | 
the Haydn-like character of the 
Haydn always made the 
finale of a cycle form genial and 
( Jolly, like the finale of this sym- 
, Phony. , ee 

But one can find the true Beethoven 
{peeping out of this clear-cut sym- 
phony none-the-less. Hayden insisted 
that the third movement of the sym- 
phonic form should be a Minuet— 


From a Portrait Sketch 
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other and with little or no develop- || Americar composer certainly deserved 
ment. Beethoven complied with this, |the tribute. Mr. Hadley conducted 
but listen to the Minuet that hej) his own work, and his decisive beat 
wrote! It is as free as a Scherzo. It}}and elastic reading proved that the 
is a fact to be noted that the very | West lost a very good conductor when 
first chord of the introduction of this | they allowed him to leave San Fran- 
very first of the nine symphonies cisco. | 
should show the pioneer. The dom-| The end of the program yas its! 
inant chord of F to begin a sym-]| Finnish. Sibelius’ Suite was heard 
phony in C major! That set all the here complete for the first time. It 
critics shaking their heads. Today} is not the composer’s greatest work, | 
we think it a very simple matter. but it is nevertheless interesting and | 
The symphony was read in a good || tunesill. It does not make such a} 
straightforward manner, without any | universal appeal as that other North- 
attempt to swell it up into something || ern Suite—the “Peer Gynt” (No. 1) 
bigger than it really was. The Minuet. by Grieg. It is founded on music 
was made sufficiently broad and the written for Paul’s tragedy. The open-! 
Finale sufficiently dainty. The jing, as well as the closing, move- 
charming archness of the slow move- ment, deals largely in dance rhythms; 
ment was very attractive, and the in fact, parts of this Noctunre might 
audience proved by enthusiastic ap- be an Oriental dance. Its second part 
plause that they had not been edu- is less terpsichorean, but the music is 
cated out of the appreciation of mel- | not very distinguished. Perhaps if 
ody by all the modern music they fers knew the text we might appre | 
| 


have gone through. But what will ciate it more highly. | | 
the latter-day composers say? Here The Elegie, for strings, was a direct | 


is a symphony with a small score and 


|and simple affair, in whic hthe violon- | 
lasting about half an hour. They will ‘cellos were prominent, and did good | 


jwork. The Musette was more strik- | 


all it a Sinfoniettina! | 
i» pn Sean co The Musette, being a _ rustic 


work, one expected the oboes to be 
S but Sibelius gives’ the 


Many a modern composer, if he had | 
ereated a symphonic poem on ‘‘Luci- 
fer,’ would have made his music 
sound like—Lucifer. But Mr. Hadley 
holds to Beethoven’s apothegm—“Mu- 
sic, even in picturing something ugly, 
must in itself remain beautiful’’—and 
does not assail the auditor with need- 
less cacophony. There are points of 
great beauty and much majesty in the 
score; fine guiding themes—Gabriel’s 
trumpet call, Lucifer, The Angels, 
i'Peace and Triumph—which are most 
iskilfully interwoven. There is much 
dévelopment. Possibly the contrasts 


leading part here to the clarinettes. 
The rustic character is, however, 
thoroughly maintained, and the pas- 
toral pipings won hearty apprecia- 
tion. Both clarinettes and bassoons 
did commendable work in this move- 
ment. | 

The Valse Triste is a weird applica- 

tion of this dance rhythm, which pic- 
tures a dying mother hearing spirit 
strains and rising from her bed to 
dance to them. Other dancers join in, 
‘are too sharp and too constant, and ‘but when the dance is in full swing 
| brasses, piccolo and kettledrum ef-{ Death knocks at the door and ends 
fects too often repeated (especially the; the terpsichorean proceedings. The 
pedal point on the kettledrum), but waltz suits better to such mournful 
ithe tone-coloring of the large score is} development than to the symphonic 
effective and shows that Mr. Hadiey|treatment of Tschaikowsky or Ber- 
ean thoroughly handle the great mod-|lioz, as witness also Moszkowski’s 
ern orchestra. lugubrious Op. 8, No. 2. 

The fanfares of brass and the rolls! The Serenade was melodic, as was 
of the side drum suggested the/almost the entire composition, while 
trenches of Verdun rather than celes-! in the finale there were again catchy 
tial warfare, but were exciting; never- gqance tunes interrupted by sinister 
theless. The march effects were @ effects as if a festival were broken 
good point (excepting the pedal point up by a tragedy. One must not judge 
aforesaid) and the work was stronger q syite as one would a symphony, 
in its combative than in its celestial put one longed for some clue to the 
effects, but it led up to a final climax eontrasts which Sibelius has used in 
that was overwhelmingly grand, and this work and why the dances led 
'which caused great enthusiasm. The 4, gdisaster. 
composer was recalled over and over 
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LUCIFER” TONE “fice period of its orchestral expres: a7 


Like the work by the Chicago conduc. 

| P OEM CON DUCTED fic too, the eax! by i ae 
francisco conduct is a t : 

| BY COMPOSER rocent"Gorman, austrian ‘end eiish 


P viseaeniey ny .St t& [ey arenpnte formulas. It is written after 
MPHONY HALL—Twentieth program | the manner of Strauss, Mahler, Rezni- 


‘of the Boston Sym hon , me 4 mn y . 
Muck, Rss Nash AP a0 sg Bn thd haga Elgar, Delius and Bantock and it 
noon of April 7.. The program: Beethoven, restates, the impressions the COMpORGs 


| symphony No, 1, in Cc major, op. 21; Henry got while studying the scores of these 
\. Hadley, “Lucifer” tone poem for orches.|men. Stock rather likes to convey his 


tra after Vondel, op. 66 (conducted by ; 
° , y the ; f 
| composer, first performance in Boston); nuens through melodic line, whereas 


ornate ee mn’ 00 Adele PEUry Hadley prefers to set his forth in terms 
i agedy, ing Christian II.,” op. 27. ‘of color. But both have .a fondness for 
The program had a generally low level | full instrumentation and for big climax. 
/of interest. It contained in the first) ."ive representatives of. the musical life 
= a formal work by Beethoven, of the United States, Messrs. Converse, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


written before the master had found | /@pp, Hill, Stock and Hadley, have 
himself as a symphonist; in the second | PTOVed themselves masters of the modern 
place a descriptive piece by an Ameri- art of orchestration by works which they 
can composer, done in general imitation, have produced under the auspices of the 
pe all the recent grand and flamboyant ”°Ston orchestra in recent seasons. Two 
styles of Europe; and in the third place others, Chadwick and Gilbert, have not 
a set of rhapsodies by a brilliant Finn attempted the grand style but have 
|| Who, though as a rule individual in his W'tten short pieces and have scored 
| writing, can on occasion be perfunctory. them with restraint. The group that 
| I he opening and closing numbers, be-~ 2as used a large symphonic plan and a 
ing interpreted by the regular conduetor, heavy scheme of instrumentation ean 
| sisi neatly and vigorously executed and  S°@?cely be said to have added much to 
| therefore had agreeable sonority and ap- } what has already beén well said in Eu- 
|pealing rhythm, But the middle whe rope. But the two who have used a small 
pore. being directed by a visitor, had an‘ ®‘Tuctural plan and have been sparing in 
uncontrolled and disjointed effect that ‘their use of tone, have without doubt 


! 


| 
| 


was quite out of keeping with Sym- proved the better masters of self-expres- | 
k “ oat 


Mw hen an American composer is. in- national sentiment on record when their 
vited to take the baton in the presenta-. ouder-speaking contemporaries have but 
‘10n of his music at these coneerts, the |7@Pe@ted sounds from across the seas 

question always arises whether the head : 


| of the orchestra cares nothing about the SYMPHONY C0 
piece and wants to escape responsibility? 


for its performance, or whether he“ 


‘wishes to p; ive Wi - ) : : 
bony ng 0 pay native ability a compli- Gracious Suite of Sibelius 


| ; 
| Whatever the motives of the? 
| 


yhony cone ait: Son. . Thaw ike ois + deen, | 
| phony ert: tradition. hey have managed to get some | 


| 

| *. . 

| situation, the truth is that American | 
music sounds better and makes a more | 

|| favorable impression when handled in | h/t 5/ 1b 


ti tl “di aki ; 
| Se eg way. Broadly speaking, - Henry Hadley Conduct§ Ne Tone 


2 ll only. when it competes on it 
| own merits for a place in the repertory. Poam Lucifer’ 
5 


‘It has a more satisfactory hearing under 
| the conductor of the orchestra himself. 
| _Like the symphony in © minor by 
Frederick Stock, which was performed 
‘last week, the “Lucifer” tone poem rep- 
resents the United States in the prac- 


Sibelius’ Suite from his incidental 
Jaded Mans Adolf Paul’s tragedy “King 
ioe Il,’ ’pYayed yesterday, Dr 

uck and the orchestra, to the great 
pleasure’ of the audience, provokes in. 
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terest in the other works of the inn of | 


‘this period. The suite was published in | 
‘1899 when the composer was 34. Its 

period is that of the first symphony, 

“The Maid in the Tower’’ (the first Fin- 

nish opera produced in 1896 at. Helsing- 

fors), a piece for solo, voice and or-| 
_chestra, “The Ferryman’s 
three cantatas and two other orchestral 
| suites. 

The style is more pastoral, more that 
of folk character, less epic and austere 
‘than is to be found in the Sibelius of 
the later symphonies and tone poems. 
Mr Fiedler had played the second move- 


ment, ‘‘Elegie et Musette.’’ The others 
had not been performed in Boston. 
There is poetic expression of simplicity 
and directness. ‘There is no laborious 
or pretentious dramatic scheme; the 
melodic invention is obvious, Culuquial, 
but not commonplace, the simplicity 
Which refreshes, The harmonic color is 
spontaneous, rich, but not contrived or 
incongruous. The musette reawakens 
the spirt of the pastoral dance of Louis 
XIV and XV, the ladies of whose courts 
Played upon musettes of costly manu- 
facture, airs which Weckerlin§ since 
compiled with drone bass figures in the 
accompaniments for piano. 

The Elegie is a plaint of shepherds 
rather than of National grief. In all 
the suite the sterner face of the later | 
Sibelius is not yet seen. The nocturne! 
is gracious, and the serenade suggests 
the dance of Old World charm. There 
is piquancy of rhythm, suarity of line | 
and delicacy of sentiment, with through. 
all a fiber of the northland. The music 
was played with the art expected of the 
orchestra and of its virtuosi of wood- 
‘wind instruments. 


Bride,’ | 


Fiadley’s “Lucifer” 

Henry Hadley, whose rising career 
has been followed with interest in this 
city of his early home, conducted for 
its first performance in Boston his ‘‘Lu- 
cifer,’’ a tone poem for grand orchestra 
‘after a poem by Vondel, op. 66. Vondel 


‘was a Dutch poet and dramatist of the 
16th and l?th centuries, whom some 
suppose was an inspiration through his 
° pedie “Lucifer’’ of Milton’s ‘‘Paradise 
-Lost.”’ 
. The downfall of Satan and the infernal 
"haste from the gates of Heaven has 
‘tempted many an intrepid composer. A 
Jess cyclopean subject, such as a shep- 
herd piping gentle airs to his mistress, 
would, generally speaking, be more 
srateful, and perhaps no less edifying. 
Enrico Bossi made a setting of the 
.“Paradise Lost’’ for chorus which was 
sung here by the Handel and Haydn 
‘Society. Being a cathedral organist he 
| composed heavenly music of a.very fair 
}and inviting quality, but showed very 
little acquaintance with the nether re- 
gions. Mr Converse, a man of kind 
heart and good works, albeit of learning, 
|nevertheless wrote more pcrsuasively 
‘cf the powers of light in his “Ormazd.’! 
(So also Cesar Franck. | 


? 


‘strings in 


Much Work for the Brass 


What then is a composer to do? | Mr | 


mad oe 
: 


; 
' 


Hadley chose a formula on which most! 
books upon how to write symphonic | 
poems probably would agree—trumpet | 


ringing through the 
depiction of heaven in 
modal harmonies, 


calls 
other 


ejaculatory phrases plied with 
much energy, cumulating with 
lence, and in 
bones, tuba and tympani, 

Mr Hadley has called loudly upon the 


and 


modern orchestra today in a rhetorical , 
matter material which cannot be called | 
At times. color ! 
inven- | 
There is some facility in a con-. 
ventional ecclesiastical suggestion. As. 
to any presentation of the great world: 
any epoch or. 


impressive in thought. 
of sounds conceals paucity of 
tion. 


struggle which may in 
time destroy a Nation or a soul, Mr 
Hadley himself would have to 


section of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has labored val- 
iantly for two weeks. If next Friday 
Humperdinck Kindly spares these gentle- 
men in his ‘‘Forced Marriage’’ overtures, 
which is not particularly reassuring in 
title, there is hope for relief in Dvorak’s 
violin concerto and Haydn's symphony. 
Beethoven's symphony began the pro- 
gram yesterday. 


COMPOSER OF 
‘LUCIFER’ LEADS 
AT SYMPHONY 
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Orchestra Gives on its 
Initial Performance of Had- 
ley’s Tone-Poem—Absence of 
Continuity Noted—Has Some 
Pretty Orchestral Effects. 
However. 
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By PHILIP HALE. 

The 20th concert of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck con- 
ductor, took yesterday afternoon 
The program was as 
Beethoven, Symphony No. 1: 
Hadley, ‘‘Lucifer,’’ Tone-Poem: Sibelius, 


The brass 


place 
in Symphony Hall. 
follows: 


| Suite from the music to Paul's tragedy, 


high | 


heavens, | 


| 


SUZBeS- | 
' tion of the devil in short, disgruntled | 


turbu- : 
the battle, active trom-: 


listen | 
with highly imaginative ears to hear it. | 


“IXing Christian IT.”’ 
be repeated tonight, 
Mr. Hadley’s ‘Lucifer’ 


The concert will’ dramatic pages, the’ painting ‘of Luéifer. 


in tones, the battle in the sky, the re- 
.joicing of the angelic hosts, this music 


was played' is conventional and ineffective. The sub- 


here for the first time. He conducted; ject would daunt a Richard Strauss. 


the performance. He was inspired 


to / Few composers among the greatest have 


y 2 . ; -e * . 
| write his music by the drama of Joost | ?&&" Miltonic. | 


/van den Vondel, whose tragedy ‘“Luci- | 
fer’’ is now remembered, because some | Paul. 
think that Milton was sreatly indebted 4nd 

to it for his ‘‘Paradise Lost.’’ Mr. Had- 


ley’s tone-poem was first performed at 
festival of the Litchfield County Chor 
Union, Norfolk. 


Ct., in June, 


November of the same year it was per- f belius. 
' formed by the Philharmonic society .of 
| New York. 


There are five principal 


Gabriel blows his trumpet, “‘announcing 

love and, players. 
; the Luei- 
described as sinister in the ;€Vidence of the practised composer, but’ 


God's message proclaiming 
Soodness to all his subjects”’ 
fer theme, 
composer’s preface; a choral-like them 
‘suggesting angelic voices’: a 
theme personifving peace and 
ness’; the theme of joy and victory du 
ing the battle. 

Two of Mr. Hadley’s Symphonies hav 
been played at these concerts, and hi 


tone poem, ‘‘Salome.”’ and his rhapsody, - 
have also been per- 
Lucifer’’ is inferior to them. 


“The Culprit Mav,’’ 
formed. 


AS in the works already named, 


al | Nocturne, Serenade, Ballade. 
1914. In| 


‘“calm 
happi- 
. lt is interesting to note that when 


The Suite of Sibelius is derived from | 
'incidental music to a tragedy by Adolf 
Mr. Fiedler brought out the Elegy 
Musette six years ago, and this | 
movement of the suite is more interest-| 
_ing than the other movements played | 
& | here yesterday for the first time, the. 
The Suite | 


is not among the important works of Si- | 
elit The music, no doubt, has more | 
| Significance when it is heard in eonnec- | 


_tion with the tragedy. Those who object 


themes: { to incidental music say that if it ig good 


it calls attention from the Play and 


( If it is poor, it is the more im- 
pertinent. In this suite there is constant | 


e | With the exception of the Elegy and Mu- | 
sette, the music strikes us ag perfunce- | 
tory. | 


| Beethoven's symphony in C-major was 
e ‘first performed at Leipsic, it was de- 
s scribed by a local critic—no doubt a man 
who had his admiring readers—as ‘‘the 
confused explosions of the outrageous 
effrontery of a young man.” There were 


there - stand-patters in the Leipsic of 1801; lin- 


is the same facility, the same knowing eal descendants are found there today 


Slight importance. 


The subject—the revolt of Lucifer and ,o0verture to 


P POUre but the musical contents are o 
{ 


his host, the battle With the 


|; imagination of a 
failed 


great genius. 


is successful only in 
parodying the themes § that picture 

Faust. Boito presents Mephistopheles 
.45 @ Startling figure in the prologue to 
his opera, but in the Walpurgis Night 
he Is a devilish bore. The few chords 
typical of Samiel in “Der Freischuetz”’ 
are more demontacal than al] the music 
Invented by Gounod and even Berlioz 
for the latter's wonderful “Ride to 
Hell ' does not depend for its effect on 
the ejaculations of the fiend. 

Mr. Hadley’s themes are not signifi- 
Cant. Gabriel’s trumpet call is as anv 
earthly fanfare. The Lucifer theme is 
| only mildly : 
expressive of heavenly voices and peace 
/and happiness have a gentle, soothing 

jevaracter suggestive of psalmody for 
emale voices. The five themes are ex- 
fora in due order as though ticketed | 
vr & museum, but there is little true 

| development. The tone-poem, suffers 
| from an absence ‘of continuity, a lack 
'Of close relationship. There are some 
pretty orchestral effects in the sSuaver 
episodes; there is a brave attempt at 
—|Srandeur with a pedal point as the 
foundation: but when it comes to the | 


melodramatic: the themes 0’ Shanter’’ 


f’ The program of 


the concerts next 
' week are as 


follows: Humperdinck, 
“The Forced Marriage’”’; 


celestial " Dvorak Concerto for violin ¢ ; 
yuan oi A , | or violi 
army, the portraiture of heavenly peare | n (Mr. Noack, 


| --this would tax the invention and the | (B, & H. No. 
Cesan 


violinist) ; Haydn, Symphony, D-major 
2) | 


Dr. Muck’s Programmes for the Rest of 
the Season—Liszt’s “Dante” Symphony 

? 

Strauss’s “Zarathustra” and a Shaks- 
perean Concert—Mr. Bauer to Return—- 

: ” 

The “Alpine Symphopv” in Cincinnati — 
R. MUCK has put together his pro- 
srammes for the four pairs of Sym- 
phony Concerts that remain for the 
of the season. One p2ir, on April 21 
j} and 22, he will devote to music that vari- 
| Cus composers have written under sugges- 


| tion from the plays of Shakspeare. At 
!!another pair. 


divide his 


end 


+ on April 28 and 29, he will 
list practically between ‘Pam 


and Strauss’s tone poem, “Zae 
rathustra.’’ At the final] pair, he will re- 
vive Liszt’s ‘‘Dante’”’ Symphony and supple- 
ment it with three fragments from Wag- 
ner’s later music-drama. In detail, the 
programmes stand; ‘ 

April 14 and id: 


Humperdinck—Overture to the Opera. « 
Marriage.”’ pera, ‘The Forced 


Dvorak—Concerto for Violin and } 
violin, Mr. Noack). Orchestra (solo 


Haydn—Symphony in D Major, No. 2, 
April 21 and 22: 
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AT 8 P.M. 


AT 2.30 P. M. 
D major 


CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 
Soloist: 


OVERTURE to ‘The Forced Marriage’ 
SYLVAIN NOACK 


SEASON 1915--16. 
SYMPHONY in 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
Mr. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 45 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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TWENTY-RIRST PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, APRIL 44, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15, AT 8 P.M. 


HUMPERDINCK, OVERTURE to ‘The Forced Marriage’’ 


DVORAK, CONCERTO for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 


SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2 


The length of this Programme is one hour and forty-five minutes. 
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Soloist: 


Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK 





, for VIOLIN, op. 53. 
, (B. & H., No. 2) 


Conductor. 


Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Die Heirat Wider Wil. 
Soloist: 


len,” “‘The Forced Marriage”’ 
SYMPHONY in D major 


I. Adagio; Allegro 


II. Andante 
III. Menuetto: Trio 


CONCERTO in A minor 
I, Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Adagio ma non troppo 
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TWENTY-RIRST PROGRAMME 


II. Finale: 
IV. Allegro spiritoso 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1915--16. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 15, AT 8 P.M. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14, AT 2.30 P. M. 


DVORAK. 
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ub, Garden Scene and the Ball at ~ 
Capulets), from “Romeo and Juliet’; | 


lett ee aky Symphonic poem, ‘‘Ham- 
let’’; Mende ssohn, overture, nocturne 


ae 


Curiously Dull Program— and scherzo from the music to “A Mid- 


Summer Night’s Dream”’; Dvorak, over- 


it Noack Soloist_ A pope IS fe. 
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Humperdinck’s overture to his opera, 
“The Forced Marriage,” Dvodrak’s A 
minor concerto for violin, Haydn's 8ym- 
Phony in D major (B. and H. No. 2)—not 
a promising list for the Symphony Con- 
cert yesterday. Dr Muck hardly has 
nit upon so dull and uninteresting a | h Mr. | 
program all Winter. Elumperdinck’s is ier | 
an orthodox, conventional German over- | Noack as Soloist, Over- 
ture in the actepted manner, written at : 
& time when the composer wa’ consider- | ture by Humperdinck to ) 
ably past his prime, considerably beyond | | 
é6 ; 93 
‘“‘Jtaensel and Gretel” in point of years, | The Forced Marriage and | 
but not in recurring and reminiscent | 
> . 
ideas from it. | Haydn’s Symphony inD Major 
The subject matter is clearly enough | 
arranged, well laid out and effectively | Played. 
orchestrated, not forgetful of Wagner, | 
and doubtless when listened to by a| ee eee LEM 
respectable Pep audience; about to_ 
view Humperdinck’s Opera, now 10 years 
Old, it provokes a receptive mood. The By PHILIP HALE. | 
orchestra ree A it spiritedly and there The 21st concert of the Boston Sym-. 
‘as warm applause. | 
That any violinist could have the‘ Phony orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, | 
erie wen ere settled sree such took place yesterday afternoon in Sym-| 
a work as vorak sS concerto, to re- , 5, 
hearse it sufficiently for a performance, Phony Hall. The program Wes 
is not easily credible. What is there in! lows: Humperdinck, Overture to “The 
this stupid doggerel to en 
musician of Mr Noack’s 
taste? Childish prattle, 
reiterated to insufferable 
any man ever a more s apparently a 
sequence? Having said a commonplace, anz Ondricek, 
Dvorak must drill it into the benumbed Play it. Pub- 
brain of a hearer by Saying it again ed by Mr. Ben- 
with a faith serene and sublime. Some , rs later: Maud 


may fancy the music is nai | 
It is childish, prattling, full w York in 1893, 
inconsequentialities mann gave it with 
that which ig naive in Boston. It has 
last movement been performed at Symphony concerts 
in this city by Mr. Adamowski (1900) 

and by Mr. Elman (1910). On the whole, 

it {is perhaps not an ingratiating work. 

When the composer is himself, charac- 

teristically naive, delighting in color 

and sharply defined rhythms, he is heard 

with pleasure. But there are pages 

when he is revealed saying to himself, 

d this, but the ‘Now I must be scholarly. I must show 

warmth and them that I am something more than 

, | @ elmple child of nature.” This ambi- 

é sentiment | tion is disclosed especially in the first 

which € Surface, | movement, where there is a mass of 
The Promises to } detail laboriously ingenious. Yet even 
Chosen. to here there are some charming effects of 

rey dt lovee orchestral color. The Romanza is more 

Ore,-it is easily appreciated by an audience, on 





account of its frankly exposed senti- 
ment. In the final movement, the Rondo, 
Dvorak is safely on Bohemian soil. 
There is rhythmic piquancy, out-of-door 
melody. The wonder is, however, that 
he did not go on for another 15 minutes 
as one intoxicated by his own verbosity. 
What would have happened to Dvor-, 
ak, if he had not been praised by Han- | 


slick, who urged nian ee aged Brahms) | HUMPERDINCK, DVORA 
h ngland as a giory 
of provincial music fe AND HAYDN REPRESENTED 


of provincial music festivals? Left to 
himself, he had a barbarian’s pleasure | 
in gorgeous color and rhythmic repe- 
titions. More than this, there was 4 
genuine emotional appeal, as in his 
gypsy songs. The sophisticated Dvorak 
was an inferior being, uncomfortable, 
inwardly fretting at academic restraint, 
writing in an alien. tongue. 

Mr. Noack played the concerto in a 
more spirited: manner and with more 
emotional feeling than has been his 
wont with other concertos, in which 
he has distinguished himself chiefly by 
accuracy, a certain smoothness ap- 
proaching elegance, and fine musical 
taste. Yesterday his performance was 
spirited, at times brilliant, and expres- 
sive throughout. It was an interesting | 
performance that deserved the hearty 
applause that followed. It is needless 
to say that Dr. Muck and the orchestra 
Zave him a most sympathetic ac- 
companiment. 

Humperdinck’s overture was played 
here late in 1907. It is the overture to 
an opera based on ‘‘Les Demoiselles de 
Saint-Cyr,’’ by the elder Dumas, who 
fought a duel with Giradin about it. 
The overture was composed for a per- 
formance in Munich. At the produc- 
tion in Beriin there was only a short 
introduction. Humperdinck wrote one 
opera that has given many pleasure, 
“Haensel and Gretel,”” a work that 
reminds one of Goldsmith’s remark to 
Dr. Johnson, that in a certain event he 
would make little fishes talk lke 
whales. In the overture to “The Forced 
Marriage’ there is solid workmanship, 
contrapuntal ingenuity, everything that 
should excite the respect of his pro- 
fessorial colleagues; but there is not the 
light touch appropriate to high com- 
edy, and melodic invention is not con- 
spicuous. There is one dramatic stroke, 
that is in the nature of a brilliant sur- 
prise—at the very end. (which is of English origin) resem- 

The concert will be repeated tonight.]| bles many melodies of other Jands, as 
The program of the concerts next week] simple tunes often bear a kinship to 
is In commemoration of the 300th an- each other. There is a Hungarian 


niversary of the death of Shakespeare: | 
Smetana, “Richard III.,’’ syraphenié melody, and a Dutch nursery song, 
poem; Berlioz, “(Queen Mab,” “Garden| 2nd the chief theme of Beethoven’s 


Scene,’’ and “The Ball at Capulet’s,’’| ninth symphony, which are all first 
from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’; Tschaikow- cousins to “Yankee Doodle.” 
sky, “Hamilet,’* overture-fantasia; Men-| possibly this theme aroused the 


delssohn, overture, nocturne, and ; 
scherzo from music to ‘Midsummer audience to the applause which was 
won by the work. There was nothing 


Night’s Dream’; Dvorak, overture} ' 
in the overture to grow excited over, 


‘‘Othello.”’ 
except the perfect performance, Even 


YMPHONY CONCERT 
PROGRAM TRPID 


Symphony in D Major One of 
Most Interesting in 


Haydn Set 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 
PROGRAM | 
Humperdinck—Overture. ‘‘The Forced Mar- 

riage.’’ 

Dvorak—Violin Concerto. 

Soloist, Mr. Sylvain Noack, 

Haydn—Symphony in D major. 

“There was a Conservatory pupil | 
who, on being asked in examination | 
“How many symphonies did Beet-| 
hoven write?’ responded — “Three. | 
The Heroic, the fifth and the ninth.” 
In like manner we would respond to 
a question as to how many overtures 
Humperdinck wrote, by answering—_ 
One. The Prelude to ‘‘Hansel and 
Gretel.” For Humperdinck was 
something of a ‘single-speech Hamil- 
ton’’;\ his one great success. dwarfs 
all his other work. The ‘“‘Spielmann’s 
Lied” in ‘‘Koningskinder” is the only 
‘memorable thing that. he achieved 
outside of his one famous opera. 

This overture has very little to say 
for itself. It is conventional and arti- 
ficial. It is “Kapellmeistermusik”’ 
such as trained composers reel off by 
the yard, stopping when they have 
filed a sufficient number of pages. 
The subordinate theme of this work 

i1as a melody not unlike “Yankee 
Doodle.” But this American tune 
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~. breadth of style could not make this , Beethoven. 


.Mate ease yet with great brilliancy, 


-short-breathed and spasmodic. 


Dr. Muck*§" strong Gontrasts and | school through’ Haydn,\Mozart and 
- overture eloquent. : 
Dvorak’s violin concerto was more} ™Music. That is dangerous,” 
powerful, although it ig a question} |The symphony in _D major is one of 
whether the tooth of Time is not] the most interesting. of the Hayen ect 
snawing at some of his compositions, | and one ought not to tire of its melo- 
He was an excellent master of scor- | dious Symmetry, But, for all that, 
ing, In his time, but in this field the] in this concert, we began to long for 
growth has been enormous in a single} Some of the modern intensity and 
generation, and his orchestration] force. The music of the program had 
seems simple enough nowadays. The} been too continuously tepid, in spite 
musical ideas of the first movement! of the charming rusticity of te 
aid not seem very remarkable. There Haydn Symphony. % 


was considerable antiphonal work, warivd 

orchestra and tl] ‘iolin indulgi ; 
rege long skutihiie oF uimiaka os SYLVAIN NOACK IS 
le conversation did not rise much 

THE SOLOIST WITH 

ment enough, but none of them were BOSTON SYMPHONY 
impressive. | Me bis Ay 

But now matters began to mend, ” wht? Ss 
impressive. The slow movement ifs Syitcic hee cee hry Bo: 


above the sewing-circle standard. 
some of the short phrases were vehe- 
and the slow movement had _ that | ™ be feppir bot spss i wentyArst Shab 
Seach melancholy which. is alWive | Stam of Boston Symphony orchestra, Karl 


here attached to the opening Allegro, | program: Humperdinck, overture to opera, | 


J 


a rather unusual proceeding. Mr. 3 The Forced Marriage”: Dvorak, concerto 
Sylvain Noack was the soloist, and in‘ in A minor, for Violin, op. 53; Haydn, sym- 
this second movement his nobility of | Phony in D major (B. & H. No. 2), 
tone carried the work to great popu-; Dr. Muck lifted this symphony in D 
lar success. He was broad in. his {out of the rank of routine performances 
bow ing, Sympathetic in tone quality, | ang clorified and transformed it int 
Sure in intonation. It means a great a ety eer aes se ne ae 
deal for a symphony orchestra to have... © nS gem to scintillate in the 
such artists as Noack, Witek, Malkin, ‘ pinserongatl of . whole season. It was @ 
Warnke, Ferir, Barth, among -itg ¢ Slorified performance in which the eon- 
string players, and fully as eminent ¢ ductor achieved that note of joy he so 
talent among its wood-wind players. | Seldom reaches in his work. True, it 
The final Rondo of the concerto zh would be a wooden conductor indeed who 
played by Mr. Noack with consum- | Could not be touched by the happiness 
that shines through Haydn’s musie, but 
too. The playing was better than the |} what made this performance notable es- 
music itself, which we found rather | pecially was the fact that Dr. Muek 
, The | compassed not only the joy and bright- 
tone-coloring of the finale was quite. ness of the score but Hd deeper nr 
effective, although there was some! discovered dramatic possibilitie J 
bassoon work (excellently. Played) | suspected da. Tavita fe a. ts a 
which proved that Dvorak was fani-, rR Nk aS JuUrking there. ¢ Se 
iliar with Beethoven’s eighth syma/ 'U¢ climaxes with a majesty not usually 
He invested the 


) ! very . pps 
phony. At the close Mr. Noack wag | attributed to Haydn. ! 

tq | delicacy of andante and minuet with a 

lightness and charm to enhance even the 


recalled with much fervor, again ard 
composer’s dream. He even turned 


again, and his artistic Playing Cers~ 

tainly deserved such homage, yet we 
Haydn’s love of a prank to account and 
drove the violins at a furious scamper 


cannot rank Dvorak’s violin concerto 
through the allegro. 


with the masterpieces of this form. 
Careful, earnest preparation was evi- 


Dr. Muck is quite right to put 
eran and Mozart frequently upon 
11S programs, Ther ‘e ms new ae 4 2 
auditors each i ag ae ‘ake aaa dent in this symphony. Not an expres- 
and they should have a chance’ to wen OAT tests overlooked Mak chance 
hear what to the old attendants is an to emphasize a point in interpretation 
oft-told tale. Nor was there injustice ba allowed to pass. Even the first vio- 
in the remark once made to the pres. lins almost bowed together. Such a 
ent writer by Dr, Hiller—‘We in Ger- | Teading as Dr. Muck gave postulated an’ 
many have grown into the modern’ undercurrent thought of Brahms lying. 


: You in America begin __. 
with the most highly spiced modern “| 





th 


to associate with the n ahoees lematic material, flimsily 
constructed, and’ among the most oe century ago. It is a pretty enough ‘little 


ace. Certain qualities ||) Bey hay se q ‘soloist recalls this ¢on . CoE eee” ) | as 
? | Poet. Apr 4 ean e PSEBOOTEO, et work |"Haydtiesque manner: ‘In the’ Vienna of: a | 
later giant appeared in this symphony | Dull Programme Is 4 | interesting of Dvorak's compositions. | piece in its’ imitative Way,’ and it was 
| a 
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of the earlier. -Brahms, we are coming A Boston Eymphony audience has a Pl@yed with due elegance by the conductor 


to understand, had also a note of joy ib d P 4 
running through his work, ens the ntowis | Per ‘orme eY- : cession of compositions than that of. Prostammme—while twenty, thirty, forty 
: fered yesterday afternoon. pleces from ancient or modern, classic 


: | ll-con- | | | 
ple gladness of Haydn, but an a on: | q _ The finale of Haydn's symphon | or 
é é s , 4 yy, @ experimenting, hands 1 
suming, glorified and complex emotion. | fun ct or ily : | rollicking finale, was played with that | the Aiellé liter oe tee brad pind. 53 i 
This is more what Dr. Muck grasped 4 overflowing wit and exuberance that | reasor that the many who long f th A 
are its properties, which are seldom | can fathom. best yeh 


and read into the Haydn score. ; Bs OG, 
5 haere Ty 9 omplete justice by other conduc- , 
Mr. Noack, leaving his seat at the |tors than Dr. Muck. For the rest the “babiter” aera Hones etaee 
4uc Mr. Henr adley—music 


: eiticd fi | | . that set the them: 
Dvorak concerto, acquitted himself well. he 21st concert of the. Boston ; ter of routine. The orchestra played | thouch it was ; matic material in order as 
to ‘be customary that the r a Symphony with which it was thrice | . © as a five-fold collection on view 
omne come’ to Laatve when sey Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck | |familiar with all propriety and de- |)" ® Museum; that proceeded in routine 
members of the orchestra whe ”. conductor, took place yesterday after- | |Spatch. There was a lack of delicate | Workmanship, little relieved by any sort of 
appear as soloists do not make of If noon in Symphony Hall. Sylvain | ery in the exquisite slow movement, | “™4Sination in tones; that followed a poetic 
the event that they once did. They come , N . } . y in the minuet and the finale diq i Scheme (as the phrase is) about the fallen 
from their places play their solos and Noack, second concertmaster, was so- : ae performance equal the best tra- | Archangel and his warfare upon the Al- 
’ e ; P . y t io e 4 . , 

the work of the day. Which loist. He played the Dvorak violin | tions of these concerts, | might that belonged to what one listener 

return to the work Oo J° ’ | At the concerts of next week a | aptly called ‘FE i istiani 
may be taken as a commentary on the concerto in A minor, t gramme of music inspired b “ene libs Spee ibid ed “Hall-Caine Christianity’; ang 
ata ‘a. So Mr. Noack ‘hi faced by | works of William Shak yy ne} that was controlled by so scanty a critical 
abilities of the orchestra. So Mr. Noack, This performance was pretaced by | shakspere will be sense that the angelic hosts actually 


: ; layed, ine 'o 6D: 
stepping out from beside the concert- Humperdinck’s overture to “The § h thiva’® ph band aap ney seh puehard marched forth to the beat of a snare drum! 
S irom | It is indeed the obligation of a conductor 


master, gave @n excellent technical Pet- Forced Marriage,” and followed by Ff Berlioz “Romeo and Juliet” symphony; hi: eect tiadibles ited eee 
formance of a seldom-heard work, which r. “mol in D ior, B Tschaikowsky ‘“Hamlet’’ overture: mu- rial parncgap rx Mechel li ours, to foster 
. Haydn’s symphony 1n major, | | ata ¢ ; ' American composers, by th 
uts in order the question why this con- ; | Sic from Mendelssohn’s incidental mu- | 4, _.; hen ee le Perse ae 
ft laved and H. | ‘sic to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” | *®!" music when it is deserving, ex- 
certo is not.more often played. and Dvorak’s overture, “Otello.” actly as he would encourage the younger 


| It was written long before Dvorak: ded edits ini PROGRAMMES writers of music in other lands. * Phe only 


' visited America, even before he went to, THE SYM PHONY CONC RT | excuse for the performance of such trite 


. ail ed _and sterile tonal prose as ‘‘Lucifer’”’ 
England. and is of the period when he! The marriage was not more forces | pro < ucifer” is the 
Saiibbeet- much but had comparatively | than the overture, which is-poor stutt, Jraue, WetS fb | fact that it was neither better nor worse 


heavy footed, lumbering, scholastic. A MORE COMPLAINT OVER DR. MUCK’sS | than other pieces not a whit more deserving 
| 
| 


right to hetter music and a better suc- %24 his men. It served in a per functory 


first desk of the violins to play the BY OLIN DOWNES t | performance had much of the charac- 


gmall chance for revision Because his theme at the beginning given to the | that have@strangely appeared from time to 
works were sometimes long in gaining &@ horns, a theme which 18 an interior PROGRAMMES | time on the programmes of the Symphony 
hearing. It is quite possible that he edition of Hansel and Gretel; @ PASS-— | And he be | Orchestra. Meanwhile, the overlooked clas- 


: Kate? 1.| ag the wood wind accompanied by | | si i-classi 1 aad 
ave wished to alter’ some pas- age for , ’ a | The Dull or sics, Semi-ciassics and novelties may gather 
would have P the strings of a sprightly and rhythmi- | | Routine Pieces That for Two dust in the library—and there is oe ex- 


reg j j neerto, for all his inge- ~ : | . ‘ 
er ft toe 00 eee event | character, afford flashes of Nght | : Weeks Have Filled Them, While Many planation. The final piece was a suite that | 
nuity in development did not prevent jin the gloom. But it would be harder Sibelius put together from his incidental] 
parts of it from being almost banal.| to imagine a composition, as a whole, : Another of More Interest Lies Neglected music to a Danish play about pila 
H it leasine composition to| Much poorer, much more l&bored than ‘ Ch Ee 11” | h Yon. ng 
owever, 1 isa p ‘ Ing ) ] re ie eis overture. on the Library Shelves—For the Most pigahaar rs ; n tne vernacular of com- 
hear, and offers sufficient technical di - “he programme, in fact, was one of Batt Aish Wik Mots Dhan the A spa it he ne ee than high-grade’’ 
ficulties to make it worth any violin- the dullest that Dr. Muck has given | , ’ e Average reatre-mus c written by a composer of in- 
ist’s pains in learning. here. For such a programme it is hard of Performance dividuality, imagination and characteristic 
Mr. Noack’s abilities have become to find an excuse, with an orchestra idiom, who occasionally deigned to apply 
SE Peg hi natal moe, capable of playing any music com- T is all three to the job in hand. But Sibelius’s 
known and admired since ls reside ©| posed, and a library so rich as the s no more necessary to dwell upon new tone-poem of “The Daughters. of 
‘in Boston. His tone is not large, but library of the Boston Symphony Or- ne Symphony Concert of yesterday Ocean’’—a much more interesting piece— 
is sweet and flexible, and his intonation ehestra. | jan it was upon that of the preced-| has been thrust into the pile of abandoned 
sure. He has yet to acquire the faculty Admirebi Played | 6 ing Friday. Those that keep on their | novelties. 
: 2 dear tiien yn : ncerto mira | sheives the long rank of the | ‘O- Even less interesting—ir ; 
of putting himself into the music he is Conce y = ‘eoung pro ess interesting—in fact downright 


See URE BPE RIN 


«| 


sramme-books may hh in vai - dull—we 7a , 

| : amitted < ay search in vain through | ¢U/l—were two of the mer v 

plaving. of making it a part of himself Dvorak’s concerto may he a the thrity-odd years of t] : nts Sanaa ners Oh) he ae 

p ying, a) . | the grounds of the small number of . igor Ae py. yes Oot them for two less sramme of yesterday. We may not bear 
iis & : interesting programmes than Dr. Muck has | Debussy’s “Iberia” or d’Indy’s second sym- 


as he gives it out. eile 
' nd | . ‘ > : ‘ 
‘available concertos for the violin, a ‘or a fortnight imposed upon audiences | Phony or Ravel’s suites from “Daphnis and 


| the needs of a soloist. Yet, again, it | eh both occasions preceptibly smaller! Chloe’; or a symphony by Mahler, or | 
| is a pity that Mr. Noack, an admir- | oe the conductor, the orchestra and} Schumann’s Rhenish symphony: or Reger’s 
| : } |; ‘neir music usually attract even when! Romantic Suite: or Mottl’s orchestral ver-. 


able musician, an excellent violinist, Fone. we | 
should have wasted his powers on this bera from New York takes possession of S!0n of Chabrier’s ‘‘Bourr6e Fantasque’’; 


composition. His performance was dis- | the town or the weather is forbidding. A or this or that overture of Beethoven un- 
! tinguished by wholly adequate vir- _— ee) CW eek ago the conductor bestowed fipon his revived for years; we may not have more 
| tuosity, musicianly balance and finish public the first symphony of Beethoven in Bach or more Hiindel; Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
of detail, beauty of tone—by all of the | the biennial preformance that has become ‘‘Scheherazade,” Balakirév’s “Thamar,” 

.y Qualities of first-class violin playing, : { & rite in virtue of the later symphonies Moussorgsky’s ‘“‘Night on the Bald Moun 
and the audience recalled Mr. Noack : 4 and of the exalted place of the composer, . tain’’; the suites from Stravinsky's ballets 
with enthusiasm. Let us hope that ef y but which in itself no more deserves such ~—and so on through random citation which | 

| : will be a long time to come before a 2 frequent repetition than a dozen other sym- | 1S plentiful enough; but we must listed to | 
{ ', Phonies written in the Mozartean or the | Humperdinck’s dead and buried overture to 
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: SE Dibehicn « conderto: 1 
wher ett n he ia ousan eleanor d 

Phi ‘vlolinistic ’ what you will—anything 

tt | oa “gave only in the few pas-. 
es where in spite of himself he writes 
tive zest of rhythm, brightness — 

yh melancholy mood, as the. 

that he was who also made music. 


om ary concertos for the violin may | 


not! - remarkable—we hear too few 
of them to ga but they could hardly 
‘more dull than Joachim “in the Hunga- 
rian: m A ian, and Dvorak academic that 
imposed upon their audiences 
on. Then, for ending, ensued a 
[ ie symphony of Haydn. It would 
bay n pl ) or any programme with which 
bi d, for the enjoyment it arf- 
Piislence and for the light, sure 

g and polished skill with which or- 


his “se sein 
Mfr ait ately 


i 
(8 mie z 
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7 y oat : ot 
one TE Mc ts iti ats tage nt Re, 
v ar é pay 447 o uat oN 
‘i a Dy edith Be a ae je . a nice i 


‘ te 


4 ot task and Mi gy yt «na th ie. 
\ As with rg Witek before him, the ad- 
“mirable abilities of Mr. Noack as a vir- 
tuoso and a musician of the violin were 
nearly buried in an ill-chosen concerto. 
The first desk of the. violins. has shone 
most this winter in the work of the day. 
H. ‘T.. P. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


TWENTY-SECGOND PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 22, AT 8 P.M. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE THREE HUNDRETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE DEATH OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARKH. 


SMETANA, OVERTURE to “Richard II]”’ 


BERLIOZ, THREE MOVEMENTS from “Romeo and Juliet’’ 


a) Queen Mab 
b) Garden Scene 
c) The Ball at Capulet’s 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘'Hamlet’’ 


MENDELSSOHN, THREE PIKCKES from the music of ‘A Midsum- 


mer Night’s Dream’’ 
a) Overture 
b) Nocturne 
c) Scherzo 


DVORAK OVERTURE to “Othello” 





his opera comedy, “Die Heirdt” wider 
Villen’’—mere ingenious counterpoint, dry 
‘and labored melody and a calculated ‘‘the- 
-atre-stroke’’ at the end. 


More: though here the choice may have | 


been rather of the violinist than of the 
conductor, the audience must sit under the 
tedious lengths of Dvorak’s concerto for 
violin, wherein he is ‘‘scholarly,”’ mechanil- 
eal, ‘‘violinistic,’’ what you will—anything 
but interesting save only in the few pas- 
sages where in spite of himself he writes 
with his native zest of rhythm, brightness 
of color or melancholy mood, as_ th® 
Ozeck that he was who also made music. 
Contemporary concertos for the violin may 
be nothing remarkable—we hear too few 
of them to judge; but they could hardly 
be more dull than Joachim “in the Hunga- 
rian. manner’ and Dvorak academic that 
| Mr. Witek and Mr. Noack have _ re- 
spectively imposed upon their audiences 
this season. Then, for ending, ensued a 
pleasurable symphony of Haydn, It would 
| be in place or any programme with which 
it accorded, for the enjoyment it af- 
' fords the audience and for the light, sure 
| running and polished skill with which or- 
chestra and conductor take it. One or two 
of Haydn’s symphonies may reasonably be 
played at the Symphony Concerts in a mu- 
sical year; but hardly at the end of so 


tedious and sterile a programme as that of | 


| yesterday. 

| Better days are indeed dawning in the 
programmes that Dr. Muck proposes for 
the remaining pairs of Symphony Con- 
certs before the ends in May. 
From the time in which he first came to 
lead the orchestra his programmes have 
often been unfavorably criticised, but less 
for the musical matter that they con- 
tained than for the manner in which he 
assembled and disposed it. Until this 
present season, very seldom has it been 
fair to call his programmes uninterest- 
ing. Once and again, since last October 
they have seemed to be needlessly so, in 
view of the wealth of music at his com- 
mand in the library of the orchestra, on 
American rubiishers‘ shelves and even still 
abtainable from Amsterdam, Paris and 
London. None, however, has descended 
to the scantily relieved and the generally 
felt dullness of those of yesterday and the 
Friday preceding. They were of a con- 
ductor, an orchestra, and series of con- 
| certs stuck for the moment in the worst 
of all ruts—the rut of complaisant routine. 
They were even “institutional.”” Not a 
few of the audience. who are usually a 
well-pleased folk, repined under them. The 
more eager and exacting, especially among 
the younger generation, upon whom the 
future of the concerts depends, clamored 
openly and scornfully against them. 

Of course the ready retort was that the 
appropriate eloquence of the performance 
for beauty or charm or power or skill 
made sufficient compensation. It was in- 
deed a delight to hear in Beethoven’s sym- 


season 


or vivid = spots, 
| Moreover, 
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phony; able wi th Sibelius’s music; but no 
more than routine, except in little adroit 
in Haydn’s 


make Humperdinck’s overture, Dvorak’s 
concerto or Hadley’s tone-poem only a 
little less tedious and sterile’ than as mn. 
sic, each and all of them intrinsically is. 
As with Mr. Witek before him, the ad- 
mirable abilities of Mr. Noack as a vir- 
tuoso and a musician of the violin were 
nearly buried in an _ ill-chosen concert». 
The first desk of the violins. has shone 
most this winter in the work of the day. 
| i ote oF 
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SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


TWENYTY-SECOND PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 21, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22, AT 8 P.M. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE THREE HUNDRETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE DEATH OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARK, 


SMETANA, OVERTURE to “Richard II]” 


BERLIOZ, THREE MOVEMENTS from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 


a) Queen Mab 
b) Garden Scene 
c) The Ball at Capulet’s 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘Hamlet’? 


MENDELSSOHN, THREE PIECES from the music of ‘A Midsum- 


mer Night’s Dream’’ 
a) Overture 
b) Nocturne 
c) Scherzo 


DVORAK OVERTURE to “Othello” 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


eee, 


TWENTY-SEGOND PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24, AT 2.30 P, M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 22, AT 8 P.M. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE THREE HUNDRETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE DEATH OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
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SMETANA, OVERTURE to ‘‘Richard III] 
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BERLIOZ, THREE MOVEMENTS from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’ 


a) Queen Mab 
b) Garden Scene 
c) The Ball at Capulet’s 
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TSCHAIKOWSRY, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Hamlet’’ 


MENDELSSOHN, THREE PIECES from the music of ‘‘A Midsam- 
mer Night’s Dream’”’ 
a) Overture 
b) Nocturne 
c) Scherzo 
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DVORAK OVERTURE to “Othello” 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


TWENTY-SECOND PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 21; AT 2.30 P: mM: 
SATURDAY, APRIL 22, AT 8 P.M. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE THREE HUNDRETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE DEATH OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


SMETANA, SYMPHONIC POEM, “Richard III” Op. II. 


BERLIOZ, ‘Romeo and Juliet,”> DRAMATIC SYMPHONY 
with Chorus, Solo Voices and Prologue in Choral 


Recitative, after Shakespeare’s tragedy, op. 17 
a) Queen Mab; Scherzo 
b) Garden Scene 
c) The Ball at Capulet’s 


ree 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, OVERTURE FANTASIA, “Hamlet,” op. 67 A 


MENDELSSOABN, MUSIC to Shakespeare’s ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’”’ for Orchestra, Soprano Solos and Female 
Chorus, op. 61 
a) Overture 
b) Nocturne 
c) Scherzo 


DVORAK OVERTURE to “Othello,” “op. 93 
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| ry \enp. and that, with the.-excéption of Mendel- 
THE SYM P HONY CONCERT .~ Ssohn's piecés, has been seldom heard of 
44, late at the Symphony Concerts. “The as- 

Ja ans, . | ° RALIG sembled numbers made ‘as long a pro- 
MUSIC FOR COMMEMORATIO OF ) Sramme as any conductor has . ever 
| set for Symphony Hall: but it had 
SHAKSPEARE novel and diversified interest; neither 

conductor nor orchestra flagged with it; 

Dr. Muck’s Wide and Interesting Choice “ while as much of the audience as dares 
ar %. sD: ” — to be independent of ‘‘suburban schedules”’ 
Smetana’s “Richard. III.,” Berlioz’s held intent and. applausive to the end. An 
“Romeo and Juliet” and Tschaikovsky’s exacting programme to prepare, since each 


‘6 9 . : , biece, except again Mendelssohn’s, must be 
Hamlet” for the First Times in Years. restudied and repractised thoroughly; but 


—The Other Pieces—Contrasts and Com- I one that after those strange two weeks of 
| perfunctory routine, restored the orchestra 


parisons—Orchestra and Conductor on’ to its wonted mettle and renewed the 
Their Mettle Again wonted interest and exhilaration of the 
| concerts, : 


OR the first time, if memory does So various: a concert set in wide scope 
not falter, the Symphony Concerts and vivid contrast the powers of orchestra 
have commemorated—as the pro- | and conductor. At their hands Berlioz’s | 
6ramme of yesterday ran—an anni- Scherzo of “Queen Mab’ was a filigree | 
- + afl than that of the birth or the web of swiftly running and highly | 
cath of a composer and honored the name rhythmed tone: ; or- 
and fame of one who wrote no music, ex- edgar as light contreaiaae aan 
cept that of words, but Suggested much ] the trios of hoi wind-choi: 
music-making to others. The three hun- the A of taney, ee aaa 
dredth anniversary of the death of Shak- Shimmering poetry of music as the com-" 
63 Ne ee . fs eee eee Sean * Speare befalls on Sunday; the actual] day poser wrote it, as the band played it and 
et, gts ie . ee aR tog ace ae eR co ee or an approximation of it would have With the mystery of night-vision permeat- | 
, aR * SME 0 eR ie passed uncelebrated in Boston, except by Ing almost every ‘bar. Then to the sradual 
the wrangling municipal mummery at the efflorescence in more and more ardent | 
Opera House, had not Dr. Muck chosen to tones and larger and larger utterance of | 
fill the Symphony Concerts: of yesterday the music of the lovers in the garden-— | 
and today with music that sundry compos- | music charged with the sensuous thrill of | 
ers wrote when Shakspeare’s fires set | the soft and glowing Italian night that 
sparks to theirs. The playwright used an | Berlioz had known at Rome quite as. much 
English speech to English-speaking folk; | as with the passion of the fired yet fear- 
but the conductor could find no music from |. ing pair. Indeed, so far ag it ig Speech of 
English or American hands that harked their passion, it becomes toward the end 
back to Shakspeare’s Plays; that was'' a rather self-conscious Speech of the com- 
worthy of them and that in itself deserved poser who in true romantic fashion hag ° 
inclusion in a commemorative programme. | lingered overlong with his imaginings— | 
Of course, there are English settings of , especially when a conductor takes them at | 
Songs from the comedies and the tragedies » so slow a pace as Dr. Muck used’ yester- | 
that might becomingly serve such a pur- day. Yet it stil] keeps the strangeness 
pose: but they were out of the auestion the beauty, the young rapture which anes 
in a concert that must, perforce, be , 6verlasting romance. 
wholly orchestral. Shakspeare, after all, | True compliment in itself and as the or- 
is universal and Continental] Surope has | chestra Played it is the Succeeding music 
been much more prolific of music born of | of Romeo’s troubled, amorous musing with 
his drama than has his‘ own England or | its high, thin intensity, the voice to this day 
the kindred America. | Of Parisian composers for such mood and 
see aay To the Continental] composers accordine- | of the expert oboist who usually Speaks for 
eae = Scrat sary if ee, ye wig Nia ae them. Next the music of the dance within 
cu raha TTR Et ii HRA aT nah ttt i ere we ee Cho CRiehaea Titer c - ag the | the Capulets house—a brilliant music, a 
sc ygstal PEG ES Cena ET MAM rely orchestral parts of then nce® | music of romantic pomp as the: sensReel 
rlemnagr eteadp ue tintan tigate dda ot ETtLaRIITTL Hsia HH Senta das THR Tite <p. ih ae Purely orchestral parts of the Symphony ! of Berlioz and Liszt imagined, wrote. and 
: dent a inspired by ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’; Tschai- | judged it. The changes of time and taste 
kowsky a fantasia upon “Hamlet”; Men- | have made it seem nowadays rather empty 
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Ww ate Pl BU etcetera ha eee Of FD the readiusted. ear thar i imilar fashion 
| illi re Which Appears on the ig : 3 Ww e readjusted. ear t a ptenilan. faunal 
the Engraved Portrait. of William Shakespea , 23, Seven Years After the | M® music of the scene; Dvorak, the overture, | «Gg au’ on Entend sur la Montaewer” the 
e First Folio Edition of the Plays, Issued in London in 1623, 


- the | “Othello.” In all, music suggested Dy a | errant ] ded t’ tha 3 1 
; : Wh Are Generally Accepted as 4 | very season demanded. Ye e gradua 
foet’s Death. This Likeness Is One of the Two ich if 


7 


; im comedy, three diverse tragedies and a ' F h 
Most Valuable Portraits of the Dramatist. 5 | Chronicle-play of Shakspeare; music written musle 4 fate and 6e Senaeee a Bb 

q by composers of four distinct nationalities, of the feud remains even now a. ip 
Czech, French, Russian and Prussian; in imagined and well-accomplished stroke. 
itself music that deserved to be heard Given the conductor, the orchestra, the 
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written a relatively simple-minded and sim- D3 
ply conducted music as Gloster and the 0 er og oT enpRaMEMRE etm f 


willing ear and imagination, bagasse ro- 
mantic musi s its own-quife as yic 
ee ee einer. Maher ‘ course of “Richard ITI.’"’ prompted: him to 


= 


‘gurely as ‘does Liszt’s. Maybe romance in 
tones, like romance in every other me- 
“dium, is an enduring thing. | 


—— 


For Berlioz and this music of “Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ Tschaikovsky’s ‘“Tfamiet’’ and 
Dvorak’s “Othello” made exalting contrast. 
The romantic glory of Berlioz’s sympnony | 
reflects the glory of Shakspeare’s roman- 
tic tragedy. Tschaikovsky’s fantasia and 
Dvorak’s overture take cue from his 
plays but the voice that speaks out of 
them. is. far from his. Tschaikovsky’s | 
Hamlet is Tscnaikovsky himself in many 
an idiosyncrasy of his own peculiar and : 
limited idiom. Even the songful motive 
that is presumed to suggest Ophelia has 
the lushness, only a little tempered, Of 

sian’s melody that nowadays seems 
ince to vulgarize it. White and 
dreaming Ophelia, after all, did not stray 
out of Bellini’s transparent southern | 
operas; she was of Shakspeare’s more mys- 
terious north. The black and _ “fever-. 
ish agitation- that fills so much of tne 
music developed from the motives of Ham- 
let himself is only Tschaikovsky neurotic 
and self-tortured as he had been many 
times in tones before and was to be many 
times thereafter. Even when the tragedy 
and fantasia end, the lament for the dead 
and.fated Hamlet is an intrinsically Rus- 
sian lament—a wild fury of mourning 
fitter for Tsarewitch or boyar than for 
Shakspeare’s subtly tempered prince, 
Almost certainly Tschaikovsky read him- 
self into ‘‘Hamlet’’; perhaps he felt the 
tragedy as a. dramatic narrative that, de- | 
poetized and de-intellectualized, is no more 
than a melodrama of suspicion and re- 
venge. So reacting .to it, may be, he 
wrote the sharp music of his introduction 
‘as though he visioned the suspense and 
the awe of the scenes on the battlement, 
the uncanny promptings of nocturnal | 
sound, the sharp ¢ut of inner sensation; 
midnight, the ghost and the turbid flood of 
emotion in Hamlet and the other watchers. 

There and only there, he writes music that 
becomes its Shakspearean origin. 


Nowhere, as it happens, does Dvorak do 
as much in his overture to ‘Othello,’ 
which might ‘better, perhaps, be prelude to 
the final scenes it would epitomize. For 
the prayerful, remembering and foreboding 
Desdemona he can find no more than 
gently suave and intrinsically common- 
place melody... Music-making rather than 
the tragic voice of tones brings the Moor. 
The ominous dialogue is merely sharp-cut | 
by a ready hand. The heavy climax of 
the sacrifice and the suicide, the lyric and 
elegiac close, half-lament and half-apotheo-~ 
Sis are no more than Dvorak’s simple- 
hearted and rather pedestrian imaginings 

; over that which kindled Verdi in his opera 
to a music of genius. The mere memory 
of it yesterday smothered Dvorak, Desde- 
mona-like, into silence and oblivion. 


Smetana was in better case. He, too, has | 


| another 


poetry, 


imagination and expression in tones. Like 
all Smetana’s symphonic poems, the evolu- 
tion of the music, the mating of it with 
what the books call the ‘‘poetic content,” is 
transparently clear. 
tions to play and personage are as obvious. 


None the less, he has written a finely stark | 


and rugged music; now grim and grave, 
now turbulent and martial, again of sus- 
pensive march and once at least of gaunt 
suggestion of the swarming phantoms of 
Gloster’s tent. There are piercing phrases, 
heavy tutti, bleak progressions, clashing 
dissonances, ghostly modulations, broken 
trumpets and trumpets sounding in long 
fanfare down the wind and down the world 
over a stricken field. Not so much a music 
of Gloster and of ‘‘Richard ITI.’’ as a music 
of all the line of Shakspeare’s historica] 
plays that stretches from “Richard II.’’ 


through ‘‘Henry. V.,” of the warlike and 
desolate time that sets them, of the Hot- 
spurs, the Bolingbrokes, the young king of 
Agincourt, the Welsh rebels, the loyal lords 
that go to and fro, big of stride and voice, 
within them. Bohemian’ though he was, 
Smetana has written as true and worthy a 
Shakspearean music as the Berlioz of 
‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ as the Mendelssohn of 
the overture and the incidental pieces to 
“A: “Midsummer’ Night’s Dream.’’ Once 
more out of that thrice-familiar but still 
unhackneyed prelude from the suffusing 
loveliness of the chords of the  en- 


tering and ‘the vanishing fairies,’ through 


the lovers’ sighs and the 
of Bottom and his crew. through Noc- 
turne and ‘Scherzo spoke, albeit in 
voice and medium, the Shak- 
Speare of youthful fantasy, humors and 
not the most illustrious but the 
most seductive and—to some of us—the 
most cherished Shakspeare of them all. 
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Programme of Music 
Inspired by Great 


stampings 


Dramatist 


The composer’s reac- | 


/ ably 


| Characteristic of the composers 
, Sented. 


‘The programme of the 22nd co 


‘The ncert - 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, - 


| a] : , 4. 
Dr. Muck, conductor, yesterday after- nue “ 
noon in Symphony Hall, was given in PR 0G fn A 1 
observance of the Shaksperean tercen- . ! = 
tenary, and was devoted entirely to- § y M p Ht () N Y 
22/ tb 


music inspired by the English dramat- 
Men ald: ifn. 


ist. Overture, Richard III., Volk- 
mann; three movements, “Queen 
Mab,” the garden scene and the ball, ) n,. Bi? 
from Berlioz’ dramatic symphony, / U'chestra’s 22d Concer, Pro- 
“Romeo and _ Juliette”; symphonic gram Selected in Commemo- 
poem, “Hamlet,” Tschaikowsky; over- ration of 300th Anniversa | f 
ry o 
Death of Dramatist—Brilliant 
Performance Throughout — 
INSTRUCTIVE MUSIC Dr. Muck Conducts. 


ture, Nocturne, and Scherzo, from 
Mendelssohn’s music to “A Midsum- 
ner Night’s Dream,’ and Dvorak’s - 
overture, “Otello.” 
The programme was instructive, as. Se 
well as entertaining, for it brought be-| By PHILIP HALE 
fore the audience many musical per-| The »q@ , 
= ye | : sa hs 1e€ 22d concert of th sf 
sonalities, and & wide divergency of ie Sats € Boston Sym 
styles. ‘The two compositions which |P’°"Y Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, 
showed out above the others, of course, | t°OK place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
nite egg eaay from itn pb great | Phony Hall. The program, selected in 
sy > Which 1S practically a se- commemoration } o 
. . P R ™~ c of tl ’ - 
ries of musical tableaux, illustrative of sarv of ) as a 
the most significant moments of the | 82% of the death of Shakespeare, was. 
drama, and Mendelssohn’s music, which | 29 follows: ; 
does not age, which is perennially | Symphonic Poem ‘Richard I1I.’’....... Smetana - 
youthful and poetic in the highest | @ueen Mab, Garden Scene and Ball at 
degree. Eh harry pil ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’.. .Berlioz 
. ’ , amiet,’' overture’ iantasia. ...Tschaik x 
Volkmann's overture makes its mark | Overture, Nocturne and Scherie froth cals ce 
as.an effective concert piece, but is, af-| ‘ic to ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ 
tev all, becoming rapidly outmoded, in LOvertare’’ “ak ie” Mendelssoin 
epfte of the modernity of its form, } A rh Toro sseeees th 0\ sais a 
which is not matched by true modern- : For the commemoration there was # 
mia of spirit. vorak’s musi¢e is not so! mass of music at hand. Take “Richard 
poignant or so heroic that it need de- I1I..” | 
“s for ex: . : i. 
tain the Kearer for any great length |. | xample. There was Volk 
oe ae f Ps) mann s overture with the anachronisttc, 
of time, but Tschaikowsky’s “Hamlet,” /iMtroduction of ‘The Campbells Are'| 
in spite of its mannerisms and its bom- . Coming,’’ performed here nine years 
‘go, not to mention the overtures by 
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bast, its furious brilliancy, or melting | 
ar onate its dark and sepulchral effects, Rosenfeld and Titi 
in certain ‘Airaid Se - 
home. thie nee Sis itasslen iene | Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet,’’ 
influenced by“ vodka, as well ag Os ca nere, is among hit 7 


, : Zul aginative compositions, 
genital indecision. It is nevertheless an ‘overtures bv Freudenberg’ Sanaa 


aspect of the Hamlet character, in so% p;.. ! | : 
much as Tschaikowsky, an , Pierson, Raff, Svendsen, not to mention 


SPMBOGSMes 3414 e+..3.. 4! 
bani 7 Introductions to o eras founde 
Subjective composer, touched | tragic story. ) d onthe 


The perform ‘Wi , 
P ances were brilliant and ; been performed in Boston. There are 


pre- ! overtures by Joachim, Gade Emanuel 
There was much applause. Bach (not the son of Johann Sebastian, 
| itis needless to say), Henschel: Mathias; 
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, there is e wonder - aie gees bce te ts strokes of vivid imagina- 
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z, which 


ite; command respect; more ine 


Pa summits UY Teac: "Mr. Longy there tion, Some passages might be consid- 


}performed here, led. by | 
js the symphonic poem of 
is MacDowell's “Hamlet an 


Lekeu; there ered 


d Ophelia.” 
ries 


naive, if not awkwardly expressed, 


but the virility of the musical spirit car- 


the composer safely to the end, 


” , , ' yONnICc poe fs . : 
Fibick wrote a  symph f a which is peculiarly effective. » 


“Othello,’’; Krug is the composer 0 


It is'a pity that we cannot hear the | 


GA ‘a 2 the tragedy; 
symphonic prologue — to whole of Berlioz’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” | 


: n overture by Raff. 
there is a aa ate 


t least all the nobler pages. iIt/} 


many com- would be impertinent at this late day | 


bi BaF ve incited 
Shakespeare have int loins for the to expatiate on the exquisite Sherzo, | 


: Other tragedies and comedies 
| posers to gird up their 
t 


the wondrously beautiful love music, or | 


“ . Kk, Paing wrote 
task. rhe Tempest’; he Romeo’s pathetic theme so finely played | 
a symphonic poe ~ “As You yesterday by Mr. Longy. Only the ball 


also eomposed an overture to 


Like It.’ Nicolai’s overture to 
might well 


“The music reminds us of 1839. It suggests 
the engagement of the Verona brass 


Merry Wives of Windsor We should band by Capulet for the coming-out of 


ve tempted Dr. Muck. , 
have p e “Othello.’”’ his 


daughter. No composer, to our 


| have preferred it to Dvorak & Strauss’s Knowledge, has written musi¢ suitable to 


l We. were spared Richard mpi 
: “Macheth.’’ also Rheinberger’s overture Ns 


to “The Taming of the Shrew,’ also 


festival. That of Berlioz, as that 


of Gounod, might be compared to thie 
supper of the evening as characterized 


>a hi ' ‘er . to “Antony and ; Paes 
Rubinstein’s overture to + by Capulet: *‘We have a trifling foolish 


| Cleopatra. ’ 
The list of purely orchestral 


works banquet towards.” 
The performance of the orchestra 


ie ae - Shakespeare is a formidable i 
inspired by Shakespeare } throughout was brilliant. 


‘one. 


ry ath " Sbermein's ; 
What has become of Eberm The concert will be repeated tonight. 


Fog . VMUae Ny ce very popu- 
overture to *'Macbeth, © on< vy poP™ The program of the concerts next week 


overture to the sameé 


dar: or Bruell’s ? 
Does 


' tragedy--it has been played here. 
'any one remember 


tur 


is as follows: Rimsky-Korsakoff, over- | 


e to “The Betrothed of the Tsar’; | 


the overtures f° Ghadwick, “Tam O’ Shanter” (first time 


Las . a Mie ue i) a m ary ¢ a —_ J | : 
| hi fe : apelin espe: get Hans Sere): Straus, “Thus Spake. Zéra- 
yon uelow ? 16 “Rings Le 

of Berlioz still has vitality. but where 
is Radecke’s overture to ‘Wing John, 


once. applauded in Berlin. and in the 
CGewandhaus of Jeipsic” Louls Ehlert CY 


was not contented with being a, critle: 
he wrote an overture to ‘t vmbeline. 


‘overture 


'Balakireff's overture to ‘King Lear’ 
‘might be worth hearing. We doubt if 
this could be said of Albert Schaefer's 
overture to ‘‘The Winter's Tale.’’ 


thustra.’’ 
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TO SHAKESPEARE 
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Building his program on the mus! Best Téchnical Musician Among 


| Berlioz, Dr. Muck, passing over Tschal- 
i kowsky’s “Romeo and dJuliet,’’ was 
' obliged to choose between his “Hamlet” | 
‘and “The Tempest” if the Russian was 
ito be represented. Neither of these 
iwworks shows Tschaikowsky at his best.) 
| There are onty a few impressive mo- 


Great Poets Honored on 
Tercentenary 


‘ments in ‘‘Hamlet.’’ which had not) TSCHAIKOWSKY'S ‘HAM. 


| been heard here since 1900. The appear- | 
‘ance of the Ghost at midnight is well 
“coneeived: the themes associated with 
Ophelia. have a decided profile, and the 
march measures—do they refer to For-'! 


LET’’ IMPRESSIVE WORK 


tinbras?—are out of the common, The! Berlioz and Mendelssohn Seem 


introduction is labored; the thematic ' 
development is for the most part unin- | 
teresting; the instrumentation seldom 
attracts attention by originality or 
color. 
Smetana’s ‘Richard IIl’’ had not been! 
played here for many years. It was) 
composed when he was in Sweden (in|: 
1858), and evidently impressed by Liszt's: 
symphonic poems. In a letter to Liszt, 
enclosing the beginning of ‘‘Richard 
Ill,”’ he said that the emphasis of his 
music fitted the action of the tragedy; 
the attainment of the goal, the over- 
throwing of all obstacles, the triumph, 
and then the monarch’s fall. The ear- 
nestness”~and directness of this music, 
its energetic quality, the abstinence 
from everything extraneous even in 
the way of ornamentation that might be. 


Truest Translators of Great 
Poet Into Music 
BY. LOUIS C. ELSON 
PROGRAM, 
Synetana—''Richard i11’’ Overture. 


Berlioz—"Romeo and = Juliet’ Symphony. 
Three movements. 


Taechaikowsky— ‘Hamlet’? Symphonic ‘Poem, 


Mendelssohn — ‘‘Micsummernight’s Dream.” 


Three Pieces. 
Dvorak—‘‘Othelio’ Overture. 


It was very proper that our Sym- 
phony Orchestra should take cogniz- 
ance -of the: tercentenary of Shake- 


= Cataclysm that might well have | 


ct . ae 
: | 


‘afternoon. in a program of somewhat |}. 
greater length. than. usual, for. that. i 


== poet. has done more for our art than: 


any other writcr outside of the music- 
al profession, . Every one of his plays 
has been, used_as a libretto for opera: ‘ 
his short poems have inspired songs 
innumerable, and overtures, sympho- 
Mey, Symphonic poems, ¢te., have 
Srown. out of his works. Ags all the 
world 10VeS-a- lover, “Romeo and Ju- 
liet” naturally. has inspired the most 


y scene was the 
most “beautiful, and here, at. least, 
was a true Shakespeare Picture. 
- Berliog fell in love with his first wife 

(Harriet Smithson) when he saw her 
in this-scene, and.it. is very possible | 
that we get the echocs of that e--erit 


music, but “Hamlet,” “Othello,” “The in this. -tone-picture. Certain it is’ 


Merry Wives of Windsor,” “Macbeth.” ee & passionate violoncello makes 
and all the rest, have music to their f vn fo a tender violin. (with added 
credit. rc : re ¢), but the spasmodic interrup- 
More. : Preece |, (10N8. cause. one ‘to exclaim—“A 
tea akin unis, Shakespeare was { Romeo.. Romeo, -wherefore 0? Ag 
ie st technical musician among! Berlioz!” | . OFe. : NOU 

Po we se, ak . : 4 a 
feusiiconach a Milton. and}|° Still, it is much better than Gou 
base on a the rely Who stand! nod's “Romeo “in syrup But Th 

t i S.from the-rank an st ws ‘ce 
of evéngrtat. pocts, “who hav a nile} Piquant “Queen Mab” is so daintily 
craily made a + ge a is ave gen- pictured that Mercutio’s little sketch 
dabbled, much in’ wgishs When they} becomes the chief point of the whole 
Tennyson riaaddae, ane metaphor. | symphony, with many. auditors. The 
of others mi ht a ane a number | violing and the English horn. deserve 
examples The e cited -as warning |‘ much praise for their.work. in this 
stUdY. Shakescac ee Wishes -to | We -wigh that we veould have had 
7 . ie . « ° c + a oni . : P . 
iden ee’ ie musical trend at | Berlioz’s “Kine Lear". overture iis 
“Twelfth tiene” Carefully analyze | tragic. ‘Contrast to this since the 
oe. “Isnt, as the play where; ‘'Ball at the Capulets” wa | aa 
7 usical allusions, poetic, playful, lau- | music. | aS aiso spicy 
wr ret and ironical are thickest. . PT schaikowsky's “Eamlet” 

y . c i r j , . ; by ’ iy © 
nang it nd this concert should} phonic poem. is. not -as tbo 
noon tase ace on the same after-| a composition as his “Romeo me 
Bincan! cg &reat.opera was! Juliet” overture, but it is an im 
this aie wae - blocks further up} bressive work nevertheless. The fault 
must SON a musical auditor | to be found with it-is that it does not 

reek v1 > | portray the character of the prince. 
UWrere Peper oo be with either to the Shakesperian student-any more | 
' ar charmer away,”’ he ; < « ® 
Sie a OA St tiew than Ambroise Thomas does. If we, 
bei elie Ste determined to fos- do not seek for Shakespearian wee 
Shakespearian Manas and, after all, a| acters in. the work we can be satisfied | 
hi | ercentenary does not} with its beautiful musi it fe aive’ 
appen very freauently,. Lteult. te di usic, but it is dif- 
8 attends . iscover “the anc | 
antes. or the MUSIC Was not.as asl Dane’ in its measures nae 
ther. ave heard Nicolai's charming | The strone themes : df are 
“The Merry Wives of Wj tia a ANIDI € wild power: of 
the Smetana ah ggasi oat Tschaikowsky, but “one might have 
mann has done a better aya bpp named the work “Macbeth” and the 
“Richard IIl.,” if we can shown kis | muriC would have fitted quite as well 
bringing in a Sec face ns or possib:y a little better. ‘The com- 
Campbells Are Cauman® *) ape dep position was most excellently played 
; de : | “Mendelssohn's ‘@ : 4 "Secs 
of Bosw orth field, a tune which was Per lacacubansannagh- Oe olen ye from the 
Pa . 4. Nig . 9 on 
chat fant more than a century after | were exquisitely. plavch ne music 
é rt. igs | eee ay 7eUu. LNne over- 
Smetana c en ai , ture was musically the: best i 
Breage af gs tg ee the whole program, and it a ae 

MON A, | anc Shakespearian translation. per 

ni ingles pie tp accompanied by The ste: thane arcane sige tones. 
rass an : e . y . v ‘ + 4 » : n 11s Cc e ° 

deal of pomp ar cieeeis oo form, perfecily played by the: ies 

while at the end there cothen Weta ganca hs Boi ba lrieg:: the second 

stheme, more longing and Passionate 

“ . sg is the lovers: the eclosin: OS 

Meaty ck terror to the soul of Rich- | ij, ladsbaring prea 8| theme, with 

and to the auditors as weéll. | portrays. thie Athenbee oh APR 

, Players, and 





"does It excesaliigty Well.” Ada" to this: 
the bassoon. brayings of Bottom, the, 
weaver; when ‘turned into! an-ass, and 
the snoring of the same character, 
when in a drunken sleep among the 
fairies (oh, for: an‘ ophicleide here!) 
ajrd we have a composition that every 
Shakespearian ¢an’ revel -in. And, 
,the composer was only 18 years old | 
when’ he ¢Feated “if! ~~” eens 
The Nocturne, following. gave com, 
peautiful horn music (not very evenly 
played), and _ the Scherzo showed 
Mendelssohn, as usual, the best com- 
poser of his time in this form. But 
why did we not have the Wedding | 
March? That blaring piece of war 
music has led more people into battle 
than any other march that was ever 
written! 3 
The last number of the program 
pleased us less. -We must remember 
that the title of the work.is not 
“Othello, the Moor of Bohemia,” and 
yet this overture gave the impression 
that Othello had taken out his nat- 
uralization papers in Prague. But. 
we suppose that if Shakespeare put a 
sea-coast in Bohemia, Dvorak has the 
right *to put a Moor there also. The 
overture seemed full, of touches of 
Bohemian folk-music.~ There was, 
however, a military chief theme, 
which seemed to speak of 
“The plumed troop and the big wars,”’ 
and there were cymbal strokes and 
‘blasts of muted horns, which came 
as a premonition of impending, evil. 
| Afterwards there came a gentle 
‘theme, chiefly harp and wood-wind 
*n which we had no difficulty in 
| recognizing Desdemona. Then mort 
‘cymbal clashes, a wild rush of the 
| whole orchestra, and she was smoth. 
ered, suddenly and brusquely. 


In this Shakespearian program Ber 


lioz and. Mendelssohn seemed the 


music. 


The others simply used tht)/symphonic poem. From 
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SHAKSPERE'S MEMORY 
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200th Anniversary of PC 
Death Observed 


Dr Muck arranged a program for the 
”q Friday afternoon Symphony concert 


se. 


‘to observe the passing commemoration 
of the third centennial of Shakspere’s 


death. The program, drawn from two 
Rohemians, a Frenchman, 4 Russian 
and a German, was as follows: Smetana, 
symphonie poem, “Richard IIT’; Berlior, 
three movements—Queen Mab, Garden 
Scene and the Ball at Capulet’s—from | 
the “Romeo and Juliet’ dramatic sym- ! 
phony; Tschaikowsky, ‘Hamlet,’ over- 
‘ure fantasia; Mendelssohn, overture, | 
necturne and scherzo from the music to 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream’’; Dvorak, 
overture, ‘‘Othello.”’ 

Shakspere, the supreme expressionist 
of life through the written and spoken 
word, has inspired a singularly smali 
| amount of music embodying truth as 
ihe saw_ it. In comparison. the sym- 
‘phonic literature sufters with that of 
‘the opera house —and this chiefly 
through the two monumental last works 
of Verdi, ‘‘Otello”’ and ‘Falstaff,’ 
operas which have not been popular, 
and probably will not be, for the reason 
that people go chiefly to the opera 
house to hear some individual sing- 
er who captures their fancy. ‘The 
world wants for an- opera upon ‘“‘AS 
You Like It’’ such music as the Verdi 
of ‘‘Falstaff’’ could have written, with 
his lightness, his wit, his unfading 
youth. 7 

Out of Italy Verdi seems to stand 
alone as a_ recreator of Shakspere. 
'Sgambati and Martucci, respected sym- 
phonists of a people who write easier 
for the stage than the concert hall, have 
left nothing of large form based upon 
| the great dramatist’s plays. Of the two 
‘compositions played yesterday from 
Bohemians, the overture of Dvorak is} 


Germany there 
is Mendelssohn's charming music of yes- 


as.a peg on which to hang thei 
eee tig terday, the youthful symphonic poem of 


Dit a a 
moni translutors of Shakespeare int€}},c6ard more frequently than Smetana’s | 


mente » j 

eb tone in combination, but never 
| PR 7 ' ; y * 

wae a though they might characterize 
Tely, or establish. a mood and , 


fie eee "TschaikonrronPlace muse 
: at SKy’s overture sue. | 
youthful passion 2.4 ter ‘the | Would be guessed that Tachaikowal 
| That Tschaikowaky’s 


=) tragedy, while h ‘HT 
: a is * ob; 'e ) te { 
for an Occasion, ts IE ba written amlet would be the Hamlet of the 


style, as the tive aororos 
overture-or the of hig € mood. And ‘that . Mendelssohn 


the orchest 
program was played by [)eOws it. The Would be. inspired -to the best .music 


ticular a thing of rlioz scherz jfantasy of the. “Mids evar sling 

othe’: ene Heh Dream.” Each of th . pee ye Night’s 
‘he n oink dans ; hese and § ; 

| lows: Rinker next week will b | his *Richard J]T].”’ praia Smetana in 
| Bethrothoa ty Korsakoff Overtun as fol- || tist as m 5 + drew from the drama- 
Shanter’ been, Chadwick’ «T BB oink uch as they contributed them: 

time in R allade for orche t ’ am | | sely es, and the res ] : " lil- 
oston); Strauss. “pp sfirst| | J sult was’ Shakespeare 

: “Thus Spake|, ~" Only one of the pieces was 

| a per- 


rs 


ve the complete 6) a aa 
plete Shakléspelive dgain, It 


| fantasia on ‘The Te 


the orchestra 
which made ine van 


Zarathustra,” 
5 acterized—in “RR; haath 
’ A } vhs 
| Smetana | Biehards Bite 


[BOSTON SYMPHONY J test work. It ie pane Some of ie 


iS bright with brass. 


GIVES UP P | Smetana inter 
| ani erpr ’ 
ROGRAM ‘ana passage: a even somber themes 
ro SHAKESP to say ce with his trumpets, -as if 
. FARE; it ae but I * eg and | shall make 
aa shall not be robb 

S P » a r iY . ° ‘ ; ed of m 
SYMPHONY PATS. twentoae | Joy in doing it.’ His Richard ; V 
y-second pro-| hideous figure, tlie -traditior # ae 
. tional. one, and 


Sram of th 
! ¢ Boston Sy 
Karl Muck conductine. i; mphony orchestra,’! the 
ng, in commemoration of| . ~OPOSer revealed’ him by tl 
7 Ne use 


Shakespea , 
re, afternoor : 
| program: & 1 of April 2 The| Ol appare pe 
Progra mt : Smetana. “Richara | 21. The} _. apparently formless. . disso 
|; Phonic. poem, op. 11: B lard ITT.,” sym- There is some lit onances, 
Sale” aceite es Serlioz, “Romeo and! ti » little attémpt at narra- 
Solo auic symphony ion here, also. 
<a | | Berlioz goes tay © Po 
tive after Shakespeare's iar recita-4 age LOZ goes to Romeo and Juliet?? f 
} (A) Queen Mab: scherzo - aby tr $ op. 17,,44S program cand ‘his inspirat} i 
| (¢) ball at Capulet’s - 0, (D) garden scene;! of this ac ly tral na inspiration. * Out 
let,” overtur ets; I’schaikowsky, “Ham-| Ss “cramatic” symphony with j 
se Tek ture fantasia, op. 67 pig ren ~| twenty-odd sections 1) y with its 
» Husic to Shakespeare's “A Midsu priory three. The “Que ‘ Mat ni only 
f . * . . V en b ab” . ‘ h.. 
sopra solos he ars is a ft | 
prano solos on Mercutio’s speech: “O, the pecs 
: ~ n, see 
ed 


———— 


wiiteme * with chor 
ices, and prologue in choral beat 


ne gr sihingy m,”’ for orchestra 
é emale chorus, op. 61. (4) 
nocturne, (Cc) sahatee vr A@) overture, (D) Queen Mal 
‘Othello,” op. 93 OrZO 3 vorak, overture. oe ie Mab hath been with you,” The | 
- secon is the | Ke 
“iN se . the garden scene with the 
Aas serlioz IS’ successful « here- in 
Places and not in others. - nf 
he is giyvine® ¢] we ye all “times 
3 | le Svmbols ‘t 
Sha “nme | ONAL Vi = , e that 0 
bomen , ake | EXpect rather than a true ty a 
St he communicated Che third is the dbrecagonie 
through his : S tne scene at the ball. i 
41S characters Lo t] ~owe contains a - ° r a e This 
se 7 leir’ inter) ae. a passage for oboe’ that, played 
pened ' “hese interpreters Friday hap- | with as SOOT: WES remembered stoi 
ad +o . | With a passage f 
Sage for oboe jin t] . 
bi alia le wip ie T ¥ 
engaben’ that cam: next. It is oval 
ne ? Napeahe in 
wie kind that explains why thie om 
se 90 ra sometimes plays up to its repu : 
ion, for there are others in it Denisa 
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usical pageantry this proor, 

and it ali testified t Podge 

95 ail testified to the wedding of the 

Ih eC ; € ; 
tellectual and the emotional in 


speare and the 


be using the medium of instru- 


dle Roads first and last num) ¢auss on ‘Macbeth,’ the symphonic 
bers’ could “have ‘been replaced D3) poem by Weingartner on ‘Lear’ and 


more representative compositions, and others. Litolff, born in London, the 
son of a French Alsatian soldier, has an 


compositions. only a slight d 
v . < eocrTre , Ses 5 ie 
Bree carry fou ward ac- Mr. Loney who : ? 
ahs, 4B. ‘an from the : 
orchestra 


tic i - I] ; | é ~ 
4 e 


j ; ~ left t] , ° 
e or few other Shakes: | / tne impress at * ; 
we longed for a te joverture on the latter subject; so has pression that “Haimlet” al- foreét many 
&* any per laps weary ] 
3 ’ ours § Of 


S , . * 4 ‘ } . We "Ss ¢ 4 N , 
pearian works, but, after all, if Dr Berlioz, the three works having com- ‘VS leaves of completeness. All the! listen; 
Muck were to aitempt to give all the prised a program by Sir Henry Wood elements of drama are present ; : @ listening to recognized solo ; 
at a promenade concert in London at let.” aed: teas Sg sent in “Ham-jor ‘even to the. 5 Oo instruments, 
se A: l 1e os yes ‘ : ¢ woode ’ 
ston Sy mphony this same oreat Pree " performances 
si estra sometim 
es 


orchestral music that Shakes: E 
good “ the Shakspere anniversary of four years orchest 
‘chestra’s com) 
) nemor oye 
ation program the nods long enough to give. TI 


J PA re has ] . ired he migh ‘ AS ag , Romeo an e | gh f f 
| ‘ ‘ ce n r 

mn | : | e ® nue } O Mr. ; 

; \ rom 


Indissoluble, in his ech see, “Shi 
Shakespeare, Tschaikowsky, from’ 
biographies, would go straight te taal 


earth in the overdeveloped scene in the 
Com ) Ss y°Q i " 
posers, ‘being honest, take 
Can grasp | let Fe A 
2 “r? , as being an ; 
rae allied perso + We aes 
sonality in 
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“nad WW each one sg diff oO Q b 
. sees ¢ re 
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them and‘ the composer .and the Danis] ca 
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haikowsky wrote perhaps most sin- | 
-cerely of the composers represented. He 
presented’ most graphically, at any rate, | 
‘the drama of emotion. His medium pre- | 
‘vented him from touching very closely 
“the drama of intellect, even if he were’ 
‘inclined to do so. Hamlet, without are 
“tieulation of the intellect is hardly half. 
of Hamlet, but it is as well that com- 
posers are barred from comments on this 
‘phase of their Subjects, if biographies 
are ever correct, which may be doubted. 
‘When Shakespeare touched a subject he 
had a way of saying very nearly all that 
could be said on it. By intellectual 
grace he transmuted the themes of pure 
melodrama, Shakespeare appeals to the 
heart, but not direct. It is Hamlet's: 
story. that. appeals.as well as his speech- 
es,. but—because of. his speeches. 

In these detached episodes, and the 
Dvorak “Othello” Shakespeare again con- | 
‘tributes to human happiness through the | 
composers, for it is Shakespeare more 
than the composers or the orchestra that 
conjured up the finely played program. 
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| The Bust Above the Tomb of Shakespeare in Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on 


— 
the Second of the Two L ikenesses Believed to Be Authentic Portraits of the Poe ” 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1915--16. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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T'WENTY-T'HIRD PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 28, AT 3.90 P.M 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOFEF OVERTURE to ’’The Betrothed of the Tsar”’ 
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CHADWICK BALLADE for ORCHESTRA, ‘‘Tam O’Shanter’’ 
(First time in Boston) 
(Conducted by the Composer.) 
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STRAUSS TONE POEM ‘Thus Spake Zarathustra”’ 
(freely after Friedr. Nietzsche), op. 30 
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PLAY CHADWICK 
BALLADE UNDER 


AUTHOR’S BATON 


Symphony i Orchestra Gives 


Composition First Rendition 


in Boston—Work lilustrates 
Burns’s “Tam o’ Shanter’—. 


Program Will Be Repeated 
This Evening. 


~— eee . — 


By PHILIP HALE. 


Phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, 
took place yesterday afternoon in Ss} m- 
phony Hall. The program was as ({ol- 
lows: timsky-Korsakoff, overture to 
“The Betrothed of the Tsar,’’; (thad- 
wick, Ballade _§ for orchestra, ‘“‘Tam 
0° Shanter” (first time in Boaton); 
Strauss, ‘“‘Thus Spake Zarathustra.”’ 

Mr. Chadwick conducted his Ballade, 
which, composed in 1914, was first per- 
formed at a concert of the Litchfield 
County Choral Union festival, held at 
Norfolk, Ct., ‘June 3, 1915. Since then 
it has been Played by the Symphony 
orchestras of Minneapolis and Chicago. 

This Ballade must be ranked with 
Mr. Chadwick’s more original and most 
characteristic compositions. He has 
written well for orchestra in classic and 
academic forms. His ‘*‘Melpomene” 
overture has nobility and emotion: an 
Overture that would be creditable to a 
composer of rank in any country. There 
are other works of long breath that 
Show the workmanship of the Skilled 
musician; but certain individual quali- 
ties, qualities that reveal a strong and 
peculiar personality, are to be found 
father in the Scherzo of ‘his second 
Symphony, his “Symphonic Sketches” 
and “Tam o’ Shanter.’’ Jn these pieces 
there is humor that might justly be 
called American, a freedom of expres- 
sion that is delightful recklessness, a 
devil-may-care spirit in the invention, 
and in the harmonic and orchestral ex- 
Pression, while at the same time these 
compositions are the recreations of a 
thoroughly grounded, well-equipped, 
thoughtful musician. 

His latest orchestral work is in il- 
lustration of Burns's poem. Although a 
description of the Ballade, said to be in- 
spired by the composer, has been printed 
In the program books from the start, 


words for him that knows the poem. Mr, 
Chadwick’s “exposition of the various — 
episodes is clear and unmistakable in 
his music. First there is the storm 
| without the ale-house, and here as in all 
sections of the Ballade but one, the 
moderation of the composer is artistic. 
This storm, vividly portrayed, is not 
one of tragic import. There is the sug- 
gestion, however, of weather that would 
keep any man on any night snug by 
the “ingle,’’ whether he were alone or 
With his gsouter Johnny. The Tam 
0’ Shanter theme is a happy inspiration 
~a chorus in the manner of a Scotch 
tune that might be sung by malt worms 
and toss pots, brave two-handed drink- 
ers. The beginning of the ride is deftly 
indicated and the ‘trotting figure’’ ig 
not abused. The church is reached. We. 
hear a choral theme taken from the 
old Scotch tune, ‘‘Martyrs,”’ one of the 
tunes sung by Burns’s cotter. ‘““Com- 
par’d with these, Italian trills are tame.,”’ 
A pause leads one to think of Tam, 
astonished at the sight of the church in 
a blaze of light. He watches the ware 
lochs and witches in their dances— 
hornpipes, jigs, Strathspeys and reels. 


‘there is no needs of a description. in 


strumentation is appropriately fantasti. 
cal. With Tam’'s famous applause for 
““Cutty-Sark,”’ the ride is resumed. with 
the witches in pursuit. 

All this is excellent. According to the 
program “ithe musie now loses its de- 
scriptive and realistic character. and 
becomes more subjective.” This epi- 
logue seems to us _ too long and at 
, times too sentimental. What is the 
‘moral as told by Burns? i)? 

Whene’er to drink you are inelin’d, 

Or Cutty-Sarks run in your mind, 

Think ye ray buy the joys o'er dear, 

temember Tam o’ Shanter’s mare, 

The Tam o’ Shanter theme is now 
heard as a quiet, sustained melody. We 
doubt if Tam was lyrically inclined the 
next morning. Ten to one he had a 
rSevere katzenjammer. A little music in- 
_dicating remorse—say the Tam o’ Shan- 
‘ter theme transformed into something 
doleful, penitential—might better round 
the work. Strauss, in the prelude and 
epilogue of ‘Till Mulenspiegel,” is heard 
Saying at first ‘once upon a time,” and 
at the end ‘‘Now I have ‘told you the 
Story,” etc., but these measures are few 
in number. 

Rimsky-Korsakoft’s Overture is of a 
light nature as a prelude to & grim 
opera dealing with treachery, love po« 
tions, poison, madness and murder, The 
, opening section is the most striking sec- 
tion of the composition: the theme has 
character; there ig a national flavor: the 
treatment is interesting. But the flow-~ 
ing second theme might have come to 
any writer of operettas as he was lath- 
ering his face before breakfast, and the 
contrapuntal tricks of the composer do 
hot save him, 


The 23d concert of the Boston Sym- The tunes have demoniacal life; the in- 


Dr, Muck and the orchestra gave an-— 


unusually impressive performance of 
Strauss’s huge ‘‘machine,’’ to quote thea 
Slang term of Parisian studios. The new. 
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written well for orchestra in classic and. <¢ ere Katzenjammer, <A little music in- 
academic forms. His “‘Melpomene” 
overture has nobility and emotion; an! 
Overture that would be creditable to a 
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82-ft, reed in the organ’ ree 
‘solidity of the foundation in te ith 
majestic moments. Every member of the 
orchestra was an accomplished virtuoso 
in 'the-ensemble. Yet in spite of the 
performance this tone-poem of Strauss 
again seemed inferior to ‘(Don Quixote’ 
and even ‘“Heldenleben,”’ far less ro- 
mantic and moving than ‘Till,’ ‘‘Death 
and Transfiguration,’’ and “Don Juan.” 
There are more pages here than else- 
where that are fundamentally common 
vulgar. If the fugured section “ofr Scl- 
ence’ is a joke at the expense of all 
knowledge, it is a dismal] one intoler- 
ably long-winded and dull. 

The concert will be repeated tonight 
ay program of the concerts next week, 
the last of the season, is as follows: 
Liszt, ‘‘Dante’”’ Symphony; Warner. 
Prelude to ‘‘Tristam and Isolde.” Fu. 
neral music from ‘Dusk of the Gods sip 
Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal.” apa 


its Mé@lodic grace its neat develop-— 


ment, its brusque contrasts. It was 


Feature ‘of Entirely 


BRILLIANT NEW 
WORK BY CHADWICK 


, 
* 


rehestral 


Program at Symphony 
Concert 


f 


MOST IMPORTANT SCORE 
IN AMERICAN REPERTOIRE 


Picturesque and Dramatic Work 
Can Hold Its Own With 
Europe’s Best 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 
' PROGRAM 


Rimski-Korsakoff. ‘‘La Fiancee du Tsar,"’ 


Overture. . 
Chadwick. ‘‘Tam o'Shanter.’’ Ballace for 


Orchestra. 
Strauss. ‘‘Also Sprach Zarathustra.’’ Sym- 


phonic Poem, 


An entirely orchestral concert, and 
entirely interesting from beginning to 
end. We might add, too, that it was 
entirely modern, but in the best mod- 
ern school, without eccentricities or 
senseless experiments. The first work 
was a good example of Russian melo- 
dic beauty. The greatest promise of 
the new Russian school lies in the 


fact that it does not disdain melodic. 


yeauty, and this overture by Rimski- 


Cc rsakoff was altogether charming in 


much applauded and both musician 
and non-musician concurred in the 
favorable verdict. 


In the last number of the program 
the supreme power of . tone-coloring 
which the modern Germans possess 
was strongly jin evidence, and the 
complexity of figure treatment which 
is creeping into the Teutonic music 
was also shown. This is all weli 
enough when a tonal giant like Rich- 
ard Strauss does the-juggling, but in 
lesser hands this working of figures, 
to denth becomes very tiresome, and | 
Reznicek, Reger, Bischoff, Lendvai, 
and others, become a heavy task for | 
their auditors. And even Strauss is 
led into extremes by his skill in fig- 
ure treatment, as witness his ‘“Rosen- 
kavalier,” but generally saves him- 
self by his skill in tone-coloring. “Za- 
rathustra” minus its marvellous tone- 


coloring might be a rather boresome | 


proposition. Nevertheless, in its bril- 
liant scoring it is by no means dull to 
the trained auditor, and it was not 
written for the common herd. 

It was a decidedly severe test for 
Mr. Chadwick’s composition to be 
placed between the piquant melodies 
of Rimski-Korsakoff and the mag- 
nificent tone-coloring of Richard 
Strauss, but it came through the or- 
deal triumphantly. “Tam 0’ Shan- 
ter” is one of the most important 
scores in the whole American reper- 


| toire. Dr. Muck has, it seems, taken 


the American muse under his espe- 
cial guardianship this year, and has 
given us native compositions both 
digestible and indigestible. It was a 
definite advance from Hill’s amorous 


/ complexities of Lancelot and Guine- 


vere, and Hadley’s angels which 
marched into battle headed by mil- 
itary drums, to the bacchanalian ad- 
venture of Tam o’ Shanter as nar- 
rated by Chadwick. The ballad (for 


thus Mr. Chadwick chooses to call| 


it) was thoroughly dramatic, juicily 


humorous, and finely scored. ~t was) 


a large score, too, calling for xylo- 
‘phone, rattle, Chinese drum, sand 
block, gong, and two piccolos, in addi- 
tion to many other forces, the unusual 
instruments being employed effective- 
ly in the satanic orgie and subse- 
quent chase. i 

“Tam o’ Shanter” is an excellent 
subject for musical treatment; the 
‘storm, the carousing, the witches’ 
revelry, the audacious shout at Nan- 
nie, the sudden cessation of the 


dance, the wild pursuit, the escape, | 


make a shifting panorama that is) that t6: 


Pit LSA Bat 
‘ Ved 
rithe next’ 
w S 


'full of tonal possibilities and the Ao 
composer has taken the fullest ad-| Tam’s audacious shout—“Weel done 


vantage of these. It is remarkable} cutt r 
: y sark!’’—(most 
program music, and it is something} aq pause EM, a i 5 fb rap 


more, for there are touches, especially alone, an anxious, inquiring measure, 


.at the end, which could be enjoyed} another pause, another louder gong 


without knowing the tale. * | stroke and then the chase begins 
There are many legends about Al-| There are many races in ‘muste 
loway kirk in Scotland, but this sum-|There is ‘Wagner's racin stud ‘. 
ming up by Burns is the only oae/“pjie Walkure.” Raft’s aie driven 
that is imperishable. 
The work begins, like Schubert’s | lions in the Ride to Hades, and many 
“Erlking,” with the storm and the others, not to speak of the pedestrian 
wind. Here are triplets and chro-"*in Dvorak’s “Spectre’s Bride,’ but 
matics which give a_ sufficiently none call for such quick and changing 
striking picture, while the muted,;contrasts as this run. And now the 
horns give a baleful premonition of two piccolos scream for all they are 
coming evil. Then there is an excel- Worth as the satanic tribe rush after 
lent contrast as Tam is pictured most Tam. The gallop of Maggie, the mare, 


i ga iia AP sch Se i Ae APs sah audi aii 3 
rn their salary. “Then ¢c ne 5 


comfortably drinking with the land- 


is well depicted, the final spurt is 


lord and Souter Johnie. Tam’s own! Most exciting, when suddenly—a halt! 
motive, which enters here, is delight-,The middle of the bridge is past; 
fully Gaelic, with its Scotch snap and Maggie has lost her tail, but she and 


its use of the pentatonic scale. 
“The night drove on wi’ songs and clatter, 
And aye the ale was growing bétter.’’ 


her rider are safe. Now fellows a 
Lento Dolente passage, possibly 
showing that Tam’s Spirituous cour- 


The auditor can easily trace Tam’s age has evaporated and the more 
condition in the music. It is a very earnest measures may serve to incul- 


| Cosy contrast, the picture of Tam 
| snugly ensconced in the ingle, enjoy- 
'ing himself, and the muttering of the 
storm outside, with the roll of distant 
thunder. Mr. Chadwick does not 
make Tam the “Blethering, bluster- 
ing drunken blellum” that his wife 


on 


calls him, but a more lovable, Rip- 


Van-Winkle-like character. The Scot- 
tish touches are not driven to excess 


but they are used very effectively at. 
this part of the work, and, by the. 
way, Tam’'s figure comes back at the | 


end, quite sobered up, in a tender 
and quiet finale, 

Now follows the unwilling depart- 
ue and the jog-tot home as upon 
Maggie, the mare. 

“Tam ‘Skelpit on thro’ dub and mire, 

Despising wind and rain and fire.”’ 

The steady tromp of the mure is 
very graphically and clearly depicted. 
Trombones give a choralé-like theme 
at the approach to Alloway Kirk, and 
now comes the episode where the 
most spicy part of the music is nat- 
urally placed, and where all of the un- 


usual instruments mentioned above 


are royally employed. This is a most 
fiery picture. The pizzicato mystery, 
as a background, upon the strings, 
the blatant muted horns, the entrance 
of Xylophone, the rattle and rasp of 
sand-block and the squeals of pic- 
colos show the witches at 
*“Hornpipes, jigs, Strathspeys and 
reels” and the composer sees to it 


cate the moral with which the poem 
ends. 

‘‘Now wha this tale o’ truth shell read, 

Ik man, and mother’s son take heed, 

Whene’er to drink you are inclined, 

Or cutty sarks run in your mind, 

Think! ye may buy the joys o’er dear 

Remember Tam o’Shanter’s mare.’’ 

The work is the most truly pictur- 
esque and dramatic that we can re- 
call in the American repertoire. The 
large modern orchestra is handled 
with masterly skill by the composer, 
and the geniality, which is character- 
istic of Mr. Chadwick, extends 
through the entire ballad. 

The work led by the composer and 
played by the orchestra with a full 
understanding of its meaning. The 
contrasts were finely brought out and 


it seemed that every auditor was “en 
rapport’ with it, for at the end there 


was applause, loud and long-con- 
tinued, and Mr. Chadwick, the com- 
poser-conductor was recalled three 
times with great enthusiasm. “Tam 
o’ Shanter’’ is undoubtedly orfe of the 
very best of American works and 


can hold its own with the best Eue 
ropean symphonic poems. ) 
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CONDUCTS | 


Chadwick’s'Tamo’Shanter’ 
Played First Time 

Dr Muck and Orchestra in Masterly 

_ Performance of ‘Zarathustra’ 

eR 


The performance of Strauss’ stupen- | 
dous tone poem, ‘‘Thus Spake Zarathus- | 


tra,’ by Dr Muck and. the Symphony || ¢6 Ta m () 9 S ha nt er 99 
Played—Dr. Muck’s 


Genius in Strauss 


Orchestra at the concert yesterday aft-_| 
ernoon was one appropriately big in con- | 
ception and brilliant in virtuosity. The. 
new 82-foot reed pipe, especially installed 

| for the déep organ point of the opening 

measures and their climax, shook the air 

‘with its vibration and was as the voice 
of the great deep. : | 

The attempt to solve Nietzsche’s world | 
riddle by carefully programed music of | 
the successive experiences of Zarathus- The 23d Re SE GP SG the 


7 as eem with- 
aise ids ae orchestral peiniok ‘Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, 
Spontaneity at times seems stifled} Conductor, presented yesterday after- 
whatever the skill of construction. The noon in Symphony Hall, was one of 
Ente cede: intrenion Cen the most interesting and well balanced | 
ac retarn. One may wish the] that have been presented this season. | 
Pomposer, hed Deen Peete Sorte gente the} The compositions were Rimsky-Kor- 
oo aacayealg Pee age a sakoff’s overture to his opera, “The 


crowing majesty of the introduction, or 
, ~™ ’ y 
Betrothed of the Czar’; George W. 


e beauty now poignant, now sensuous 
in “of the Great Yearning, of Joys . : ' 
and Passions, in fie doa a bab Chadwick’s symphonic poem, “Tam 

assage to S- : . : 
Senin te -chayacterisation of academic | O Shanter,” heard for the first time | 
: i | mposer 

The belief that “‘no diabolical power |, here, and conducted by the col p ; 
can pursue God + gpa eal pr sh Phe o¢|; and Richard Strauss’ symphonic poem 
i > as ca e : 
ee Gla in verses “Tam O’ Shanter.’’|| after Nietzsche, “Thus Spake Zara- 
And so, Tam O’ Shanter riding madly ithuetra” 
from Alloway Kirk, where he had seen! 
the ‘“‘hellish legion dancing’’ headed for | hie 
the river Doon, and was half way across HUMOR OF CHADWICK 


‘before ‘‘cutty sark’’ could seize his 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s overture is a de- 


shorse’s tail. | 
ieeereace nas been attracted by tne lightful piece of music, based on 
themes of Russian origin or character, 


character of this care-free roisterer, 
rouble him other than his . | 
cia taperstitions. In the _ ballade |) orchestrated simply, but with a pe-'! 
bearing the hero’s name, played yester- || cuiiar and exhilarating brilliancy. 
day for the first time in Boston and The poem of Burns, the suggestion of 
conducted by the composer, he has laid || i, moaning of night wind, of Tain 
literal stress per oe peep chy veg reeling drunk on his mare, of the hell- 
lg of { ioe chviokina witches. ish orgy that * Nig meh ie and coe 
: here is a clos- || escape with the loss o no ing wor 
eee at. relodic than the mare’s gray tail—these epi- 
sodes are especially suitable for treat- 
ment by Mr. Chadwick. One of his 


| assage of melodic beauty over 
letasdcterienis harmony, which is among 

most excellent characteristics as a 
composer is his humor, and in this 


the best pages from the composer’s later 
Symphonic poem there are pages of 


works. Mr Chadwick was warmly wel- 

Bomet when he took the stand, and re- 

called several times after the perform- 

| ~ , , i aw ical 
| -Korsakoff’s* overture to his|} wholesome, extravagant, fantastica 
fopera “Che betrothed of the Tsar,” in'| farce. ‘There is the music suggestive 
| which there is flowing melody and pas-|| of the howling winds, and the drunken 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


ance. 


cal flourish. 
is not always easy 
r Dr. Muck to take Strauss’ colossal 
extravagance seriously. But Zarathustra 
was composed in six months, and only 
‘¥| because the composer succeeded in 
But as taking himself with infinite seriousness, 
of the most ikaw and in a like attitude must the music 
of Mr. be interpreted. In this work over- 
attention to detail is dangerous, 
Yet the performance, in its entirety, 
was engrossing and dramatic and a 
. deeply-stirred audience departed home- 
wards. : 


The audience was deeply impressed THE SYM PHONY CONCERT 


by Strauss’ tone poem, and, indeed, at 
a time when a new chord a minute is 
the rule, and Strauss himself has more ZARATHUSTRA AND TAM Q’ SHAN- 


than once paralleled the technich] 

achievement of his tone-poem after TER MATED 
Nietzsche, “Thus Spake 4arathustra,”’ 
remains one of the seven wonders of A 
orchestral literature. The trumpet that 
mounts like a gleaming sword with the 
world motive, the 

Chestra to 


ter the perform 
called back rep 


Unique Performance of Strauss’s 
Tone-Poem That Made It Sound as a 
Masterpiece of Music, with Conductor, 
Orchestra and Audience at Utmost Pitch 
— The Contrasts of Mr. Chadwick’s 
Ingenious and Amusing Ballad — His 


which brings the to a 
close is Surely as near the unspeakabiea 
aS an artist can attain. Because of its 
Spiritual daring, its unconquerable 
fantasy, Zarathustra is for many of us 
a Step farther than anything else tha: 
Strauss wrote, or for that matter. 
than any man Since Richard Wae- | 

ner has written. 
at WO years ago Dr. Muck performed ‘ ia ” 
Zarathustra’ for the first time "here, . ~pake Zarathustra’. a9 rer dacey te. 
and performed it as though he were a performance of any music ag Dr. 
mentally disputing every assertion of Muck and the orchestra have ever achieved 
Nietzsche, or Strauss, or both. Yester-| through the long association that has made 
day the performance was far more elo-; the two as one. They heard also such a 
,Guent. It seemed that the conductor, “performance of Strauss’s tone-poem as had 
pee had been caught up in the com- 'never—it is nearly safe to say—-fallen upon 
Selle chariot of fire, and the exposi- their ears before and may never fall’ upon 
mn or many details of the Score, which them again. For the ] it w “uly # 
ordinarily -pass unobserved, was little! ._._. rie 3 ‘ie ae thet cto. Mena 
, deed of inspiration in the conductor, in the 


less than marvelous Moreov i 
. } . oreover, if any-j| } me 
one wants to see a conductor whose orchestra, in the audience even, since it hag 


Humor Again 


1 re EY 


HOSE that sat in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon heard in “Thus 


mental and physical self-control are its share, when it is so Swayed and trans# 


nothing short of miraculous, 


| only to watch Dr. Mephistopheles Muck |2nd men. Whether this evening will ‘renew 


he has ; Ported, in the reactions it carries to leader 


! beat two or three different rythms at/|the inspiration, none may say; but few that 
one time, with only two arms, as he/|heard the performance will be quite willing 


; 
' 
} 


| 


; 


; 


does in conducting the great fugue, |to believe that there can be another like it, 
Such a dissection of that fugue, and | when the music of Strauss and all that it 
At: Such a dramatic interpretation of would impart; the conductor and the or- 
i ge: rag re — been witnessed chestra that were the transmitting and the 
of the eniitent and the incredig me | intensifying medium; the audience, pos- 
Plications of the free exposition, then aeeweee FOr SNS eee PPO iy: esp 
‘ 4 standing and a common emotion, were not 

the sudden, impatient and joyous en- 
trance of the theme of the ideal. and only as one but were more also than are 
then the mighty gathering of the fugue their ordinary selves. Once and again, 
to its climax, the trombones marching |S’ Dr. Muck has led the Symphony Or- 
upward, with the tread of millions, and |Chestra and when the music in hand has 
the shouting trumpet descending—a pic- |invited such descent, the divine fire has 
ture, indeed, which words will never | descended upon a Symphony Concert. It 
paint. ‘fell again yesterday, and the breath of it 
Was Intended Seriously ‘melted music, performance and_ response 


On the other hand there are* stil] inio a single whole, quintessential, ideal, 
Places in Dr. Muck’s reading which W°'dicss. 
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Whe performance was remarkable, first a unique 
e performance wa : ‘introduct 


f all, for the understanding, the imagina~— 
‘tion, the personal emotion even, with which 
‘Dr. Muck opened and imparted Strauss’s 
music. He has known “Zoarathustra’”’ since 
the. composer showed to him his early 
sketches for it; he followed it as it rose un- 
der his friend’s hand to final magnitude; to- 
gether the two have pored over 
score; apart the conductor, as ig his cus- 
tom, has studied it long and deeply; more 
and more, as he freely acknowledges, it has 
kindled and moved him. With that pene- 
trating and coérdinating mind which 1” 
the sum of his many abilities may be Dr. 
Muck’s finest faculty, he could stretch 
Strauss’s great canvas, lay upon it the long 
lines of the tone-poem never once break- 
ing, never once halting, through all its hy 
tricacies; hold them in unity and cumula- 
tion; set in individual clearness and pe Sage 
proportion each detail; paint the whole in 
the color and out of the passion that from 
moment to moment possessed the creating 
composer. ‘The dryest analyst might have 
followed “7arathustra’’ from the first deep 
measures of the organ to the unresolved 
dissonance of the end and found it as 

close, clearly and flawlessly woven as a 

web of the Gobelins or Beauvais. The most 

pedantic searcher after detail could not have 
missed one from the pointing hand of Dr. 

Muck and the pointing voices of the orches- 


tra. 


Marvellous indeed as a sheer piece of ex- 


position in music was that fugato of the 
vanities of learning when scholarship 
would read the riddle of living—the unfold- 
ing of the musical thought; the intricate 
play with it; the withering of it; the up- 
swelling of the climax wherein life lived 
and maybe dreamed is more puissant than 
all the science of the schools. Recall seein, 
the ascending transition out of the music 
of the dance of joyous existence into the 
deep and mighty meaures of the aspiration 
of the night; the great climax over = 
sombrely booming bell as though there 
were naught in the world but that petites 
longing, ever unfulfilled; the slow soften os 
of the music into spiritual ecstasy out O 
which rises reiterated, as with the intruding 


dawn, the piercing questioning, more im- 
perative and agonized at each repetition, 
the dark answer that none may read. A 
mystic and mysterious music, searching 
those that hear, as it sounded yesterday, 
‘and no mere vivid effect of the concert- 


room. And if magnificence and multilo- 


quence were t 
ring depths, esa me 
flaming trumpets, the fin um; 
ing tone that brings Zarathustra—and nis | 
music—into the world. Once more from | 
Strauss and from the orchestra, the birth, 


was sublime. 


eer 


it seemed an _ intense 
personal emotion, be it never 80 oom 
trolied—bore part no less than under 
‘standing and imagination, design and 
divination, in this unique performance of 


Yet emotion—as 


the 


the finished so 


of tones, 
sic 


was as 
reading 
Strauss 
Outside 
written in our day. 


it down 


with his 
a 


especially 


the 
chestra shed upon it. 
of exultation 
still and smooth, into the great calm climax 
of the music 
divination 
within music that superficially may deserve 
the usual reproach and it is emotion that in 


first 


whim—music 
the 
pulses of the human heart, 
may write in its kind, as we have lately 
learned, at due moment even in a comedy 
no less than in an epic of the 
strivings and the bafflings of life; the mu- 
that beyond any other 
and the crowning bent of his genius. 
Muck answering were 
out this music in the beauty that | 
hid 
Franck 


inmost 


ty 


though 


-unique music. To the sple 

oancti of the might of men 
‘the riddle of life succeed solemn meas- 
ures of the religious impulse which would 
solve it—the Strauss of grave and medl- 
tative beauty in tones; to 
music 
surcharged with 
easy to 
he has also power and 


jo 


forget 


i 


of the _ great 
the poetry of 
in §trauss 
irony, 


@ splendors off that 
cing 


it followed 
longing 

tones 
because 
wit and 


that opens the _ secrets of 


and 


Dr. 


the finest-tempered 


im- , 
that Strauss | 


is the token 


It 


on the pages that bear it. 


none like it has 


been 


Then to the nervous passion, the restless 


the dance 


and 


means, 
lapsing and even 
did not sound so vesterday, in the intensity, 
of rhythming, 
| Muck summoned that eager rapture, in his 
heightening of it by every device of modu- 
lation and cumulation, 
flashing beauty of tone that the or- 
Steadily the flood 
until it was 


that 


away 


rose 


of the night. 


is the custom 


joys, the sharp biting phrases, the racking 
progressions—the music of human futility 
as Dr. Muck made it sound, declining into 
the weariness of that plaintive music of the 
oboe, that almost stills the longing. So past 
the scorning of learning and the mounting 
passion of living and Ionging that floods 
into the first tingling 
measures that are to bring the rapture of 
of. i60¥. .. it 
say that in spite of all his seeming exalta- 
tion in ‘‘Zarathustra,’’ and all his cunning 


to 


Strauss has here written 


a trivial music. 


with which 


in the suffusing 


and beat, 


Now it 


so discovers what 


performance so transfigures it. 


- + ee 


It 


Dr. 


or 


is 


lies 


Played in such inspiration, so touched 


the 


very masterpiece 


tone-poems 


by the divine fire, ‘Zarathustra’ seemed 
vesterday 
Strauss among his 
very masterpiece of the music of this 


of 


and a 


our day, or of a day that is but a little 
It lacks indeed the youthful 


he word, remember the stit- behind us. 
the mounting radiance, the intensities, the passionate splendors of 
1 flood of stream-, «Don Juan.” 
grave matter for 
“Til Kulenspiegel.”’ 
delineation, 


irony of 
ness of 
voice and 
“Quit you 


Transfiguration’’ 
rhetoric that sets pitfalls 


Bruckner, 


tations. 


the 
like 


There is 


no room in 
the whim, 
Only 
magnificence 
undernote of 
save ‘‘Death 
the 
for 


the wit, 


ringing 
men,’’ 


from 
Mahler 


such 


the 


snarp- 


Ol 
its 
and 


sentimental 


and 


“Don Quixote’ is cnaracter- 
ization in tones and so of explicit Iimi- 


The 


“Sinfonia Domestica”’ 


is 


‘ 


Strauss, father, husband, composer, poet 
and genius. “Win Héidenichen,*: with icone Minia phi is Spe wiheie Ccenncend 
all its epical bigness, lacks fineness of ore, ur: Chadwick, ‘80 ‘i 
fibre and of feeling, though it does 
stretch the same Sreat canvas 
which to set forth the mysteries 
the contradictions of life. 
Strauss’s imaginary hero conquers or with- 
Stands; but he does not read these riddles 


upon 


that contemporary 
and 


fusion of 


minded composer, Had there been 
Zarathustra” in the Same programme 


or penetrate these secrets. There is no 


hero in “Zarathustra.” load it down with would be easier 


coming, effaced it. 


Misfortune, 


Nietzschean notes as the commentators 


may. There is ‘only the great figure of 


mankind—a figure dear to the German im- ‘ jabs 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


agination in all the arts-— that rises out of 
the sublime introduction, to search out these \ 
i 


the private mémoir in music of Richard E an 
| 
j 


apie tO solve these riddles. In him is 
16 Sreat longing that drives ‘er ar 
ever forward to that eich eae. | PRowy ‘Ponverte tts nfs 
attain, that consoles him as everlastingly 
when he knows that it is unobtainable, 
Ihe Stream of life flows forward—faith, 
JOYS, passions, weariness, learning, as much [" 
of its vicissitude and contradiction as of Lancelot and Guinevere,” 
: tone-poem; floods, as it may, into joyous 
rapture only to rise again to the finer and 
deeper ecstasy of the great and sustained 
; longing. Once more at the end the unsolu- 
Ple riddle shrills and mutters; but behind 
Still luminous, is ‘the great Pillar of that 
ideal aspiration. Here surely is epic poetry 
of the deeper things of the universal heart, 
Written in music with a beauty as fine and 
deep as they, with a power as still and 
strong. 


by the St. 


under Max Zach. 


ance as_ soloist, 


been played in Boston since 1906. 


BOSTON 


The rest of the concert, as it seemed 
after ‘Zarathustra’ was done and a trans- 
ported audience in those tense instants of + 
Silence that more signify than rounds upen 
rounds of applause, had regained itself and 
Gaily realitv—the rest of the concert seemed 
aS mere vanished preluding to as marvel- 
lous and exalted an hour as the Svm- 
Phony Concerts have ever known. No doubt 
Rimsky-Icorsakov’s overture to his opera, 
“The Betrothed of the Tsar” is an en- 
Saging piece, pleasantly savory of Russian 
folk-song, the composer’s invention with 
lyric melody and his faney and skill in 
light play with harmony, instrumentation | 
} and, as they seemed after “Zarathustra” | 
| Other futilities of learning. No doubt owtr. | 
| _ 


WORK ON 


Prran al “hha, ay / 16 


Boston's most noted composér; George 
bag Chadwick, will. be & prominent 
i figure at this week’s Symphony con- 


certs, He will conduct the firs | 
performances of his latest Sreuviatie 
“ot “Tam o’ Shanter.”’ 

| er fatures of the program 

| be the Rimsky-Korsakoft overture “?he 
I Betrothed of the Czar,’’ which has not 
been heard here for many years, and 
| one of Richard Strauss’ famous. tone 
; Poems, “Thus Spake Zarathustra.’ For 
the performance of the Strauss work 
the organ at Symphony Hall has been 
re-enforced by a 32-foot reed pipe, 


Chadwick’s ballad for orchestra is an in- 
Senious and amusing piece in which the 
composer transparently, expertly and 
Spiritedly delineates the successive epi- 
| Sodes in the midnight and harried ride of 
| Burns’s “Tam o shanter’’; makes equal 
| play with Scottish folk-tune and hymn, his 
; Own keen sense of robust humor in music— 
| 


, 


beni al 


At its final concert of the 9. 
season, tonight, the Symphouy Deen 
tra will perform Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony, the “Barber of Bagdad”’ 
Overture by Peter Cornelius, Wagner's 


| his individualizing trait among American 

composers—and the constructive and decor- 

ative skill born of long experience with 

music-making. As truly it is of Mr. Chaqd- 

NbN 4 as Alnerican in his sentimental] epi- 
O as g | i is fr pg : j } . 

| tonal humors. Throughout the balled, nie, H@Goneertante Meee anaes 
onal humors. 2 , Mr. | ‘oncertante Symphonie,” with Mr 

| Chadwick is more spontaneous, fecund, in-' ||-Witek and Mr. Ferir as soloists, f 


oe - 7 


SYMPHONY BILL 


d individual than in many a 5.42" 
at ig” 


sixties, even if he has written no more than | 
a fantastic trifle that rollicks through mueh 
dissonance and con- 
keys opens to a humorously 


and 
no such wondrous performance of it, to 
think and to write of “Tam o’ Shanter’’. 


not short= 
H. T. Paw 


| American composers are having their 
due share of performances at the Sym- 


: Dr. Muck has 
already played several] works by Ameri- 
Cans, and he has placed on the program 
for next Friday afternoon and Saturday: 
evening a new symphonic poem by Ed- 
ward B. Hill of this city, ‘ The Parting 
Strauss could well compress into a single }{| spired by Stephen Phillip’s BB he: ia ho 
same title, and has already been played 

Louis Sy mpnny orchestra, 

Mr. Wa : “ 
pal ’cellist, will make his Bb awit tii 

: playing V ‘ 

Concerto in A Minor, bein eke nie 

part of the program comprises the over- 

ture to ‘The Barber of Bagdad,” by Cor- 

nelius; Volkmann’s violoncello concerto 
and Mr. Hill’s symphonic poem The 
second part -will be given to Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony, which has not 


me he 


} 
/ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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SUT ANA,; 9A . ithése two -works want originality of 
“TAM O' SHANTER” - content. They can hardly help finding 
r | : that Hadley’s “Lucifer,” on the. one 

P IECE CONDUCTED hand, repeats what European composers 
C , said with finality long ago, showing, per- 

B  f THE COMPOSER haps, a new civdadeuent of tone-picture | 
ee eee - |formulas, but causing no essential sur- 

SYMPHONY HALL—Twenty-third con-| prise. They can hardly help finding 


cert of the Boston Symphony orchestra,)+hat Chadwick’s “Tam o’Shanter,” on 


arl WN >; atternc | 
Karl Muck, conductor; afternoon of Apr the other hand, repeats what the com- 


28. The program: Rimsky-Korsakoff, , 
overture, “The Betrothed of the ‘Tsar”’;| poser himself has long since said con- 


eerie Ww. okey i tad rename dal bal-| clusively, exploiting fresh literary mat- Th SA wre. Wray $i 4196 

e for orchestra (conducte y the com- ve ut bringine forward ' vA 

poser, first performance in Boston); ter, admittedly, but vinta . Final Programme of the S ason, many tables that enumerate the 
Strauss, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” tone 
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scarcely an idea but can be matched in | . Piseew.’” tha’ tauckna pieces 
. ° WwW ‘ ’ 1e assisting’ artie ‘9 - 

poem, the “Lochinvar” ballade for baritone and | ith a Glance Backward and For- by category, and all thee a Pi | 
sll : : leds | | For t : ‘te ot ing. | 
The annual music festival of Norfolk, orchestra, the 8) mphonie sketches or ward Upon Dr. Muck and Bate P ter however, it is a pity that re 
REE Ahn snuck far comnosers. TE the sinfonietta in F major. | Oth apulee and sub-divisions, he did not | 
iY , P ; Narrowly appraised, the two works | er Matters -wedaba ae the @utie ena ae the com- | 

j ard from week to 


is giving them practice, helping them to may be made to look like real contribu- Tepe ei week since: last. October ) 
master their technique, enabling them|;4;,,, to the musical total of things. By H. T. P. iY Site ehebeihh tu ue eee a is hee, that 
to keep alert in their instrumentation. They can be shown, undoubtedly, to have 'lic presumably open-minded monger. and uf | 
. . ‘ " ® . wy . , =) : a oe »s : < V { 
It is encouraging minor orchestral poets! enriched the festival programs on which HIE usual rites attended yester- Mb of intrinsic esthetic interest ana | 
. : : : uietly resolv | 
to persevere and write. Under its rule] they first appeared. They can be proved, pina the final afternoon concert omer leicate "uae “psi the Sympaony Con- 
‘ er 7 . c 3p) sg ; y } 
of presenting something original each likely enough, to have done more for pdt Season of the Symphony sramme long ae is the cniant iy pro- | 
; : r " renestra. ‘TT’ ia aE oe | : : > chile istincti | 
season, it is opening a clear way for the glamour of ved geo hog annual — ge Mgt 1s to say, Sym- { of 7 On the other nand, an pias | 
| ; tertainment than any repertory : was filled to the ladle part of that s; ia ALES 
Symphonic artists to the public, lettin of en : , last laid | at same public has chos 

ymp . P : 8 works could. But the issue is now as seat, and when Dr. Muck came first to fo foster the notion that Dr. Muck=-frou 


‘them approach b r where no un- : his : ives norm: 
: PP Th Goer len ito their permanent value; it touches a abi was long and warmly applaud- Bread oy sige to it but strange to him— 
" ~y * ss : a ¢ P ~ e In = 
op ged iaprea ee stands guard. their success in expressing the sentiment Liext' wice he sought to open the score of composers in the § tne Cn eee 
> - “ ° . / ¢ > tym, Tr . > wv 
a ee institution in the nres 8 not of a special group on a single holi- 7 s a Symphony and turn to his | ever before in a single peneea, than 
’ . ° ; nm, anc ; . - : , 91 HCAS . = 
a sip ngland hills is accomplis PNG: | day occasion, but of the community at, ga te twice the audience bade him hear ter of fact, the percentage of ‘Geren 
"9 shag thing other organizations In lerge in its ordinary concert mood. "ed agg iba the work of the year and the W°rks’’—as the patois of music would 
| & eeung of civic zeal have done; for ex- The players at the matinee gave Mr. en it resard as man and master in he ee been no higher than for | 
. 4 , C ‘ ‘ + Seasons ast ; tan . 
vnides ae Metropolitan opera, by per-| Ohadwick the best efforts they could ccik not a few of it hold him. ‘The ap- one and anéthee ydar, ping ee 
, alk 9 ause was renewex % ee year, before it 
, forming new pieces on its stage; and | oommand, considering what they had to symphon a powed at the close of the fashion to inquire curiously ang mallee 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs sive their own conductor in the Rimsky- the sahde both hat te to be stilled until into such matters v SnG malichoumy 
bv holdin rize contests. Great seems /!~— ; va eS el nestor Nad thrice returned to the Moreover, j * r 
"4 " (ths / Korsakoff piece before “Tam O’Shanter Stage. The fragments from Wagner's ending, the in the series of concerts now 
e pity that in spite of what they do}, 4 in the Strauss piece after it. They music-dramas that filled the rest of the man even ar oe within these “Ger- 
' ' : cone , , : , . Ss ' acknow 
to encourage composers, they do 80 ‘little were inclined to expend their tone lavish- daha ara Paty beyond the usual, and tablished and unchallenged che Gann eS- 
eee the art of composition ; that ly on the visitor and were not altogether lingered Sher > yen 4 came the listeners -like the music of Beethoven Brah: se aaa 
with their high purpose to get musie isis Ghin he hele shea -sathen aaa 2 ae i ordinary wont to re- Wagner—has been higher than foot aaa 
made, they succeed so poorly in achiev- down. They may be supposed to have Plaud him by acne Pte Pop see to ap- of recent season, Even the purists ss 
: , , ' ' Self ¢ oO appl i ike ‘ancy aide we, We 
ing any solid community expression. had difficulty in summoning the light With the orchestra, that is Keg ticy a ng tate.’ Buree ee at War and im- 
, thi " , . Stal ‘ir iiaent tus Bae tan ae %\s ee é xtremists . ; ‘ 

A work performed a little w hile ago touch to stringed instruments and the Dare orale about him. In all this fare- their sympathies fall, acres en 
at a Symphony concert, the “Lucifer” tad teeath “to ’wind inuinaiionte i an ere Was a clear and unusual note Pieces are “unexceptionable’—a vat such 
tone poem of Hadl d f the! , wy Sonal regard for a conductor and a | What they, being : Part of | 

ty ICY» baie one 9 72 that the new piece in some of its humor- man who ina twelvemonth : ie and ce dict; +t eing fond of Vague and lofty | 
works on the twenty-third program, the ous passages required. They were drilled cumstance has borne hi ath of trying cir- P rion, NKe to call “the world-heritage.” 
cory ‘Shanter” ball d f (Cy ae passage: — if Aaa ao | ath i€ himself so quietly anq | = ©&P contra, outside Strauss’s t m 

am oShanter” ballade of Chadwick, | ‘6 h a? h 0 impeceably that th an inst rceptic Soa te poems 
illustrate tl It f Norfolk to Zarathustra” as the principal] num- “RP nila a € mean insinuations of exceptionally few pieces by living Germ ’ 
3 strate the results o Noriolk encour-'!bo. of the day and they had to treat ‘©8 BOSSIp have fallen, not upon him, | °F Austrian hands have be tip AUR pig 
agement and of musical patronage in ; ut upon those that invented anc 1 ly bec ren. Played. Dest 

p 4 everything that came to hand as if the them. and repeated ly because almost nothing that was new . 
the United States generally in the last composer of “Zarathustra” wrote it. | ie could be obtained from Berlin or Vienna 
10 years. The pieces are admirable in! 1, their presentation of the Strauss As to German Piec sone ae pacnuse De, MCh oe 
their scoring, impressive in their de- |... b a Nietsche’s phil hic O on pened to fall relatively seldom on’ 
scriptive and dramatic effects, well-pro- episodes based on 3 letsche Ss pailosopiic ne of those insinuations as groundless | SUC2 28 he had in hand. “The Huns 

oe ak Se ae eres cae 43 , | romance, the men displayed a magnifi- ‘the teweee lent a momentary interest to | M/S Contamination”—to quote the | ex- 
ey Or Per Ongsy ULL, na Y'| cence of tone and a breadth of phrasing Sens oa vescs Of statistics of the season | UPerant rhetoricians of the cocktail hour 
they leave expression just where they ‘that meant they were having one of é final programme-book annually has been far slighter than it was in many 
found it. They add a good deal to the |tnoir best days. They put a largeness 
sum of notes already written but noth-/ijt, their phrasing and a vividness into 
hy a 260" sum of thought already clear- | ¢),.;, contrasts of volume of sound that 
» opin achatanan they achieve onl ; 
‘ve only when they know their 


assembles. There and there only, is it | * Season before the war spread into Bos- 
_ Listeners must generally agree that merit walk, wink ite, At: 
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Possible to survey the twenty-four iden | ton. Incredible as it may seem to many a 
Ps concerts in retrospect and yin ve fpesceri mind over-preoccupied and warped with it, 
em by whatever vardctirnk 1... ~~ | Dr. Muck, whom it closel 
the reader. The Rete ator pest pleases | touches, takes no thought o8 tt whet an | 
4ustrious and metic. Da es a readers! 
sets to the choice of music. His concern, 


ulous compiler counts hij 
iS wa 
y through then, is quality and ¢atholicity, interest and 
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vat, 


ia j ice _ Kreisler and maybe Mr, Gabrilowitsch for 
A Sore Need in “Soloists” 


“and not’ patriotism—or “even “hears them gladly--Mr. Paderewski, Mr. 


 @xample; but outside these the choice ef 
‘soloists’ is falling. gradually into a rut 
of the established from which it should 


woe pe valid Penroaches to Dr. Muck 8 | timely lifted. So vital an institution as 


been those 
ee os tage ig a ier place— | the Symphony Concerts cannot afford to 
traversed a fe JOS 


ine : r : ‘ground 
ih b from them of music, equally | become ste py nny or the playg 
oe German and} of occasiona p 
distributed among French, G ta” tn mH 
Russian composers, that deserves Pris M The Miracle of the Orchestra 
heard at the Symphony Concerts, tha :. in, if this final day of the Symphony | 
rt of the public frequent | Again, if this y | ‘oil 
perenne wr’ ir own sake is eager tO! Concerts be a sort of day of atonement, th 
see pene i : rr conductor strangely audiences that sit week after week before 
sa as. feces like d’Indy’s second | them may not go quite unreproached. Not 
aces Se Or Debussy’s ‘“‘Iberia’’; like | long ago, the company of the Metropolitan 
Deltus’s Rak. poems or another symphony Opera House paid a long bh a hig it 
by Mahler, like Rimsky-Korsakov's Scnhe- There are singers in its ran i dia Atak 
hérazade”’ or Balakirev’s ‘‘Thamar, all | cians are veritably illiterate; ere us 
i the shelves of the ll | singers and conductors who hear and ju fe 
peores that lie on 2 Ai btainable on ys with the ears, the experience 
brary or that are readily obtaina nj an orchestrra Pith “the » be iy 
this side of the sea. It is necessary NOW | ang the discrimination hi, 7 
_— Q o recall | gince the concerts of the Symphony Orches 
to renew the regret rather than t _ | Since th fa nedainiite. i GNA feat 
the list; but the eagerness of the younger _ tra in New York are inaccessible to al sd 
ration in the audience and of the | gupseribers and since work at the Metro 
libas devotees of symphonic music and Of | politan is incessant and exacting, a 
ductor himself to hear this and | few of these expert ears and minds he: ‘d 
Seas tener overlooked music under his | pr, Muck and his forces in Boston for the 
“oe is Keener and wider-spread than per- = oop psd ea gb tahoe ail pe cer 
lieves. cal SKill and res : ; OLE, § 
ae ge eoultene pd well as backward | the quality of its tone, ar the range of its 
Hiaclowen another shortcoming in this expressive voice, at its npr cae d Bethe 4d 
thirty-fifth year of the Symphony Con- suggestion of music and sonauC ; Bh Bt 
ts that is for the management rather rare commingling of virtuosity anc é 74 
rt the conductor to remove. There is |} of beauty and power in its playing, at the 
went coi of new blood and of young blood | jahor of preparation and re-preparation 
ote $s proved its quality among the | that it bestows regularly upon what would 
en Fr neetiata’ summoned to the con- | be repertory pieces anywhere else—if these 
eli Ri d and round they have gone | connoisseurs marvelled at such perfections, 
nang rr be ear with established and they marvelled no less at the easy com- 
Aap pm Sehtolete’ familiar and thrice | plaisance of a public too prone to take such 
“Ohya diversified only by a few new- | superlative excellence for granted. a 
oe ql eal actual performance has It is an old story that there is no ch 
“hi than once suggested that other '- 1 »hony orchestra in Europe or A ging i yea 
fluences than pure merit set them beside to equal the band at pha aggre gradually | 
the orchestra. It is no reproach Lo the estate to which Dr. Muc + of: thene coD- 
Hea ane ie eer te niente ty | aiged it In the judgment of these con 
ample, to say that he mig ~~ | noisseurs, in sided | 
iiee "algo season at the oo dae Nac ‘are that rsp Pedr ote path pgs typ ih ed 
| it is y the tru nat by ison, in , } 
rue af her past ‘and not er present is | ent of thon tha ars ty fresh 
| , elba worthy of a place in them. } ang steadily stimulated ea ae at, | 
Mannwhile the younger virtuosi, who have | Orchestra under pee a era’ ae hand | 
proved themselves by their works worthy | most a band of mir nate impossible ideal 
of the severest standards of Symphony | of his ideal—his seem Sen Seer el | 
Hall are overlooked or must yield to futile | _-¢ylfilled by his et hae to him: AS 
eee vee wale singer = ibrar alate t 1, many that saw the mir- 
equal deserts receive no call thither. It is § tne riphe pad otis . Fe “denerted hardening 
ey te Pomc OF the 76, Aap age ea hoy rag’ S ufo Mie and complaisance 
certs heard Mr. Spalding and Mr. Zimbal- | their hearts. " ‘vibe Sanek ee Wk amen 
ist of the younger violinists and even Mr. || have rong ay Sairansthctssgo Aancasia ta. the 
a anes, Zeisler ike Utened ta tame weekly miracle wrought for eee a Na : 
Feklnska among the pianists; that it saw | each ? ttt 4 ae ita senor 
ee ee eer: Erotmann Nie ea iow ending to watch the audience of Fri- | 
al a ond saga a re rd ‘oe day afternoons wax in intent interest and | 
Gruthenit and Mr. MeCormack—say in the | warm applause. 
airs of Mozart that he sings moomparatls 7) pre 
of this or that ripened abi hays Pepin ot The Concert of Yesterday | 
pee. were Bs, phish a ies, ioabiie uf This miracle was wrought ompigpdrentd 
| Dita utterncon and Saturday evening | upon the Dante Symphony of Liszt; upon | 
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Wagner’s Preludes to “Tristan” “Wane 


to 
“Parsifal’’ and upon his. music in ‘“‘Gotter-, 


dimmerung”’ that glorifies the sla, 
fried. Perhaps, it was wrought the more 
Clearly and movingly upon these excerpts 
of music-drama because they kindle it 
more finely and amply than does the com- 
paratively halting, labored and sometimes 
sterile Symphony to Which ‘The Divine 
Comedy” _ stirred the elder composer. 
With Wagener, the tonal torrent gathering 
fuller and fuller from sombre tonal shal- 
lows; the tonal radiance expanding from 
the blackness of lament into the bril- 
liance of apotheosis; th. upswelling bar- 
baric clangor: the heroi nal epitome ofr 
a hero's life: the high ex “ation and the 
White-hot power of the ¥ cole, lifted this 
‘“Nrauer-Muallk”’ for Siegfried 
mourning and epic acclamtion. 
the instant, it was as though it. 
flooded not the hall but the world. 
Again in the Prelude to  ‘‘Parsifal,”’ 
aS Dr. Muck seemed to take it yes- 
terday, he less Stressed the note of an- 
guish that recurs in the music than the 
note of pity and beatitude that finally 
| Soothes it; that hangs in the air, 


of the Grail, when the last measure 


in spiritual comfort from it, he took the 
preiude at what seemed an unusually slow 
pace. Yet even so—and Wagner notori- 
ously did it before him—it has seldom 
sounded as so remote and  spiritualized 
music of pain, and pity, and final healing. 


Ss 


é 


in Sice- | 


by sheer exuberance of sound: 
never bite into itmagin 
not even when there is 
‘them. Yet this 

like the Over-voluble Liszt has 
voice that descends upon the Eucharist flashes of j 


1S that for the instant bu 
done. Perhaps in zeal for that note and h 


pass and remember in th 


SO, toward the end, 


years of advance in” sigh’ Husic had 
opened to it. Yesterday, the presumably 
“great phrase” of “All Hope Abandon” 
Sounded very like the dead-and-gone 
rhetoric and even fustain of the romantic 
forties; while the tonal bliss of Purga- 
tory seemed but an attenuated and Cal- 
culated music beside that, for example, 
Which still Sings, near a century and a 
half old, out of the Elysian Fields of 
Gluck. In the méaoner of Gluck, Puvis 
has painted them fopr our generation: in 
the manner of Ary Scheffer and Kau 
bach, Liszt would Paint them j 


but it seems now hollow 
Sensitive. 


n tones; 
» rhetorical, un- 


| 
m 


Liszt’s Inferno. Sound bi. high- 
pitched, frenzied even, like many a passage 
in Hugo’s Plays; they are well-declaimed; 
they bring a kind of picture and atmosphere 
yet they 
ation and emotion— 
a Muck to intensify 
same Over-straininge and 
his compensating 
magination and accomplishment 
mn away all else. So 
Francesca and Paolo to 
6 Silence; go he 
ed Phantoms: and 
the orchestra makes 
ethereal song—if o 


6 still Hades for 
warms back the tortur 


xalted answer to the 


boys’ voice had sung it—o 


: ng as those that see God. 
The conductor's version of the Prelude 


to ““Tristan’’ will never please those who ; 


with tate ‘Torcanini-wise. Wor Dewi | LISZT-WAGNER 


it is rather a music of the finest and sharp- | 
ést intensities of longing and foreboding, | 
of passion mounting and sinking into a 
final twlight of human impulse and hu- 
man desire—a music, perhaps, of Tris-— 
tan and Isolde wandering in Hades rather 
| than in the white night of the garden or 


PROGRAM ENDS 


SYMPHONY YEAR 
wt Pi Fy ¢ 


SYMPHONY HALL—Twen and 


beside the crumbling battlements. Never | /@8t program of the season by thd Boston 


before with the Prelude have he and the 


Symphony orchestra, Karl Muck,/ condue- 


tor; afternoon of May 5: Liszt, symphon 
orchestra in the intensities of their tone, y » Sr mp y 


in the suggestion of their detail so fully 
attained this seeming goal. 

All that such a conductor, such an-or-_ 
chestra and the choir of the Musical Art Im 
Club—limpid and lustrous of voice and } 
flawless of intonation—could do with 

| Such music as Liszt’s Dante Symphony, 
| they did to the full. It was no reproach 
to all three, that very rarely does the F 
| Symphony attain the full measure of its | 
design and voice, whether it descends Hof 
'into Hell and _ visions Francesca’ and | 


when for the instant Liszt does gain his have been thus ec 


end, the striving is so Obvious, the means pa 
emphasized rather than concealed. <A year 


after Dante’s “Divina Commedia” (chorus 
of women from Musical Art Chib assist- 
ing); Wagner, prelude to “Tristan and 
Isolde,” funeral music from “G&tterdim- 


erung” and prelude to “Parsifal,” 
Wagner has said the faréwell word at 


the Symphony concerts for six years in 
Succession: Once in the triumphant 
pean of the ‘Tannhiiuser” overture; 


' twice in the meditative, aspiring psalm 
the “Parsifal” prelude; and’ three 
Paolo there or mounts through Purga- | times in the proud and joyous: song of 
tory into the bliss of Paradise. ven }the prelude to “Meistersinger.” He may 


hosen to speak the 
rting message at the desire of the 


| a4g0, his Faust Symphony withstood every sustainer of the orchestra, or he may 


| test of time and change; was the more ha 


ve been picked out because he hap- 


' eloquent for the susceptible ears fifty pened-to suit the plans of the two men 
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ments of a good valedictorian, address- 
ing hearers briefly and directly and giv- 


exalted sentiment to think about. — 
_ In all these six closing programs Wag- |' 


‘a social ceremony. For he has had the 
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rpose fitly. He has met the require- 


ing them a single, easily remembered and 


ner may be said to have filled a part in 


duty of sending the Symphony subscrib- 
ers away for the summer pleased with 
the concerts they have heard and de- 
sirous of hearing more in the autumn; 


and_in the whole time he has never| 
caused any doubt to arise as to his apti- | 
tude for the function. But of course} 


he has needed help to do the thing. Help 
he had five years ago in Tschaikowsky, 
with the “Pathetic” symphony; the two 
following years in Brahms, with the sym- 


phony No. 1; the next year in Saint- | 


Saéns, with the organ symphony; last 
‘year in Beethoven, with the symphony 
No. 5, and this year in Liszt, with the 
“Dante” symphony. 

~ One way of looking at the situation, 
Wagner has become the official speaker 
of the May farewell, just as in time gone, 
when season tickets for the Symphony 
concerts were sold under the hammer, a 
certain accomplished auctioneer became 
the official speaker of the October wel- 
come. The composer in this view will 
be thought of as having acquired institu- 
tional standing. He will seem to be 
handled like a” business proposition 
rather than like an artistic force. 

~ That way, however, is the wrong way 
of looking at it. There is no mixture of 
business and artistic economies in the 
matter. The composer of the pieces that 
have closed recent Symphony seasons is 


the man to say the last word because he | 


ig the preeminently expressive writer of 
all those who have scored for*orchestra 
in the century and a quarter that the 
technique of scoring has been mastered. 
_ Others have had deeper insight than 
Wagner into form—Beethoven, for exam- 


ple, and Brahms; others have had 


abstruser notions of thematic develop- 
ment than he—Liszt is an instance, who 
preceded him on Dr. Muck’s final pro- 
gram, and Strauss also. But no com- 


orchestra. Without the thematic meth 
of Liszt, the rhythmic method of Weber, 
the melodic method of Schubert and the 
instrumental. method of Beethoven to 
lean on, he could have done nothing. In 
spite of all his revolutions, he was not 
essentially an inventor; instead of that, 
he was a combiner of the best ideas in 
other men’s inventions. And when he 
combined, it was always for a rich; in- 
dividual and original expression. He 
borrowed not to dilute and degrade but | 
to ennoble and perfect. 

How Wagner completed the work 
which his most useful master, Liszt, 
blocked out, is clearly understood when 


| greatest boriower who ever composed for 
| 


| 


selections from his music-dramas are 


“merung” excerpt in any 20 bars has 


ers no less. 
LAST SYMPHONY — 
| G tole: Dia bf to 
‘Dr Muck Ends & hus 
| With Liszt and Wagner 


“Dante” Symphony anc “Tristan” 
Inspire Conductor and Players 


Remembering the deep impression 
Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’’ symphony made at the, 
two performances last year, Dr Muck) 
reserved for the closing concerts of the 
geason the symphony after Dante’s “Di- 
vine Comedy.’ The division of the 
program with Wagner was grateful as 


placed, as on this program, next to the 
“Dante” symphony. The “Gotterdam-- 


more descriptive content than all Liszt’s 
pages on the “Inferno.” In its lowest, 
moment it is nearer to Dante’s level of. 
poetic expression than the Liszt sym- | 
phony is at its highest. As for romance, | 
who would exchange the first line of the | 
“Tristan” prelude for the whole of 
Liszt’s “Paolo and Francesca” episode? 

The music of the twenty-fourth pro- | 
gram was presented in the best manner 
of the Symphony orchestra. A_ well-| 
prepared and masterfully executed read-_ 
ing of the works of the two leaders of 
mid-nineteenth century musical think- | 
‘ing is to be put to the credit of the con- | 
‘ductor. Praise without stint is due the | 
ps and the assisting group of sing- | 


propriate. Hearing the Preludes to . 


“Tristan and Isolda” and to “P 4] 
=m da’ arsifal’’ 
ew ae Ss “Dante” music, Wagner's 
e Oo his friend and predee ) 
the clearer. | ! ves chu 
Liszt said he could wait fo ecog 
rther - 
nition given him begrudgingly as a com- 


poser which flowed lavishly upo 
a virtuoso pianist. te aca 
his day wou 


las and harmonic de- ° 


© comparative] si 
dramatic’are passages in thi vena 


—the last measur 
awe and ®S porte 


striking] 
pendous 


is section may seem 
rmodern ears, 
lowing one of Purga- 
ficat, or as the Gret- 
a. mis this sec- 
nte complet 
ea » all understanding batare, 
peanent in sardonic railery, Liszt the 
{fo wtiom all tite 'was atentg opanticls 
| , £ ling of ac- 
_ ter and beauty, has written of yanietnengd 6 
tion, at times ennobled, purged of the 
at hyees and pomp of the world, music 
baa ad wna ntegral & part of his sub 
S SS as i , 
whieh bones hy at of diabolica] frenzy 
1e performance was f 
, throughout by a spirit of love rae gat 
n A 
detail as 
te orche tal aS ie 
; tuosi, rilliant techni- | 


|clans in the infernal confi - 
'terpreters. Nitert a, Me sonia aes 
| more resplendent. The chorus o wone 
| from the Musical Art Club rehearse 
it y ee a n wengend, their conduc- 
and security. £0 tone, intonation 

ree agnerian excerpts—th - 
lude to “Tristan and Isolda,” fusares 
music from ‘Dusk of the Gods”’ and- 


prelude to “Parsifal’’—were read and heard 


| Played with nobility of feeling and 


SYMPHONY - 
- ORCHESTRA | 
GIVES CONCERT 


Ker lM ay 
Performance of Funeral 


from “Dusk of the’ Gods” 
Moves Audience—Dr. Muck 
Received with Enthuslasm— 
Program Will Be Repeated 
This Evening. | 


di LL ree 


By PHILIP HALE. . 

The 4th concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, 
took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The program was as fol- 
lows: Liszt, Symphony after Dante’s 
“Divina. Commedia’: Wagner, Prelude 
to “Tristan and Isolde,” Funeral Music 
from ‘“‘Dusk of the Gods,” Prelude to 
““\Parsifal.f’ A female chorus from 
the Musical Art Club of this city as- 


sisted in the performance of the sym-_ 


phony. 
Liszt’s “Dante,”” was completed in! 


1856; his ‘‘Faust,’’ with the exception of. 
% the final chorus, in 1854. Of these two | 
symphonies the ‘‘Faust” is by far the | 
greater in respect to thematic invention, 
workmanship and orchestral expression. | 


When the ‘Faust’ Symphony was 
here last season, it amazed the 


2 a : 
| wealth of beauty. The impassioned note #udience by its freshness, ingenuity, 


'in the “‘Tristan’”’ distinguished and i- 
fied its broadly sustained aokae te 


beauty and grandeur. There was little 


Muck was given the prolonged greeting ( in it that seemed old fashioned or com- 


frets i to the day 
peared. After the Liszt and again after 


when he first ape‘ monplace. This cannot be said of the 


r~ group of Wagner he called the or. © Phony performed here yesterday. 


chestra to its feet. After ma 
ities of fretful, noisy or obvious ry Meg 


| gram which, with the excepti 
| ‘Parsifal’’ of advancing vanre. ia tan 


The average reader of Dante’s “Divine 


how significant the music of this pro. Co™Medy” 1s deeply impressed by the “In- 


the , ferno’; he plods through “Purgatory”; 


vital today than when it ‘was written. ' then, if he has the courage to continue 


the appointed task, he yawns his way 


through “Paradise,” But in Liszt's sym- 
phony the “Purgatory” section is the 
a More musical and, in spite of repetition 
and the fugue, the more engrossing. It ) 
might be asked what composer could 
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10 R. in Ot. the iP auser me " ge season. “That the 


was sgt peg Seberwhelinitie was 


due to the inherent inferiority of the 


stern conciseness of the poet, the sim- 
plicity of his pathos, the terror of his 


\ shasize the dread proclamation : “All! music. The chorus, although Liszt 
‘hope abandon, ye who enter in’? The} P 


referred a boy choir, sang admirably. 
We have heard more passionate read- 


ings of the prelude to “*Tristan’’; seldom, 
if ever, a more moving performance of 


_journey—are these to be expressed in ° the Fyneral Music. The Prelude to 
‘Parsi al’’ loses greatly in effect when 


music? 
liszt’s “Inferno” is chiefly one of 


-noitse and bluster. The blasts of brass 
do not shake the soul as do the dismal 
HMnes of the poet with their ‘‘dolente”’ 
-and “‘dolore.”” Nor is there tragic force 
-{n WLiszt’s musical expression of the 
“sighs, complaints and ululations loud.” 

‘There is even little theatrical ,effect to 

_rasp the nerves or chill the blood. The 
phrases for the brass are not so full of 
dread as the “Fate” motto in TSchai- |} 


“kowsky’s Fourth Symphony. The Rus-. 
‘sian found more expressive music for 
Francesca after the wind storm than the | 
Yabored section. in which Liszt treats: 
the famous episode. In his “Inferno” 
the composer fails in awakening horror. 
and pity. His fretting and fuming are. 
of. one struggling for dramatic expres- 
sion, but impotent; perhaps conscious 
of’ his vain endeavor; hence he is the 
more boisterous. There is a remark on 
one page of the score: “This whole pas- 
sage should be understood as sardonic, 
blasphemous laughter.’ One does not 
hear this laughter, nor is the fault in 
‘ears or understanding. More than once 
is there a passage hopelessly common- | 
place, ordinary, as the thunderous | 
descending figure, a pompous platitude. | 
‘There is an old saying for a young com- 
poser: ‘“‘When in doubt as to what 
should be done next, put in. a unison 
passage.” 
* But there are some beautiful 
in the “Purgatory” section. The open- 
ing is especially fortunate in the est: ib- 
lishment of a peaceful, contemplative 
‘ymood, in the creation of ‘atmosphere,’ 
to quote from the jargon of the studio. 
The simple melody for this and that) 
‘instrument, as the oboe--played ex- 
‘quisitely by Mr. Longy—over the rock- 
ing figuration—the general expre ‘ssion of 
‘tranquility, the sense of something! 
‘mystic, wonderful—all this is finely con- | 
geived. There is diabolical ingenuity in 
ithe fugue; but who, hearing this fugue, 
,can say with Richard Pohl that it ex- 


pages | 
, 
I 
! 
! 
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‘in the future? Nor is this “Purgatory” 
wholly free from an assumed naivete 
‘hardly to be distinguished from child- 
ishness—a straining after mysticism, as 
is found in many works of Liszt’s later 
period; for instance, in his “Silent” 
Mass for the organ. This, however, is 
“quiekly forgotten by reason of the 
‘Magnificat’? for female voices, with 
the gorgeous orchéstral responses. The 
peaceful close leaves an enduring im- 
pression. 

The interpretation of this symphony 
for its splendor is comparable to that 


' Very brief in the statement, but.near- 


is played in a lighted concert hall 


“and without intimate association with 
the drama. 


Dr. Muck was Warmly greeted and 


enthusiastically applauded after’ the 
symphony, after the Funeral Music and 
at the end. The concert will be re- 
peated tonight. 


temarks on the season of 1915-16 will 


be found in the Herald of tomorrow. 


SYMPHONY SEASON — 
BROUGHT TQ AN END 


May o/ le 
Fn neg WAGNER 
COMPRISE PROGRAM 


ee 


Boston Assured of Greatest Or- | 
chestra and One of Greatest 


Conductors in Dr. Muck 


BY LOUIS C. ELSON 
PROGRAM. 3 


Liszt—-‘‘Dante’’ Symphony. 
Wagner—'‘'Tristan and Isolde’’ Prelude. 
Siegfried Funeral Music, 


‘‘Parsifal’’ Prelude. 


An entirely orchestral program de- 
voted to Liszt and his son-in-law. 


ee ewe 
- we es ee On 8 ee ee Oe. 


ly two hours in the. performance— 


two hours of the best and noblest 
kind of modern music. Dr. Muck has 
' almost discovered Liszt for Boston 
audiences. No auditor is likely to 
forget what a vevelation his reading 
of the Liszt ‘‘Faust’”? symphony was 


‘yresses the remorseful and penitent’ in the recent past. The ‘‘Dante”’ 


Jooking back of sinners and their hope | 
'has not such sublime climaxes as 


symphony (symphony in name only) 


that work, yet it still became more 
thrilling and exalting than we had 
ever imagined it to be, because of 
the magnificent interpretation it _" 
ceived. 

In ‘‘Faust’”’’ the first movement is | 
the least powerful, while in this work 
the opening picture of the infernal 
regions is decidedly the greatest part 
of the work. Time was when the 
reviewer said of this that it was a 


HiSeEHEGe, hell and it sounded like it “ompared With the ‘ 


that the “motto” theme of the brasses! Of the lower. regions, “The Driput 


7 nee we be “Leave Richter behind | apothegm:— 
all ye who enter “e , ao ge 
become so inured i pAlvaibiais er a onghan Meas Heaven srg rss eath 
s might well apply h 
the movement does not in- Pply Aere, for the ‘chro- 
ee v ot seem too in-{| matic storms had all v 
ense to the auditor who has experi- peace was usl i wae 
enced and suffered Schoenberg or | nificat,” wh es loess ee 
emece ich was cl 
Besavidiuicy, pig i arty 2 if eanly and clear- 
The wea. her report of -giavcidied Musical Art C tab sraian gpa bay 
dominions inight run ee and vari-! ductor, Mr. Stephen S. Tov Ce te 
able winds, reaching gaie foree.”’ and | Cregorian progressions aan et ae 
the hurricane lost ark eta in its in-; ending to the tong symihany b ane 
terpretation. But the tender episoda | work could not attain the sutais re 
of Francesca and Paolo was ex- | 0% the performance of the “Wau ‘” 
quisitely in contrast with this tur-'Symphony. That composition te 
bulence, and the chromatic touches | Steadily stronger to its end, while at 
of the tempest were legitimate and the “Dante” Symphony the tras 
graphic enough. The tubas end; ° card is played first, ° 
trombones were profoundly impress-_ The change that has taken place in 
ive in the delivery of the baleful in- ™UuSic can be adequately measured by 
scription upon the gate:— | this work. When played in these con- 
| certs in 1886, or even in 1903, it seemed 
: | the quintessence of dissonance (in its 
Equally effective was the monot-| ae prams byes Yi now We: OCeer eae 
onous reiteration of the trumpets and | | Pets prsecgey as & matter of course, 
horns of the single note E, in the! t) : are quite intelligible. Then 
stern command:— © Score Was thought something be- 
“Leave Hope behind, all ye whe enter here,’ neuaeeed io an ga yer ui 
1 - 
which appears several times in this! zek, Von der Stucken aid eevee 
exciting movement. The clarinettes | others of the second rank. | 
played finely in the Francesca epi-| There was much applause for each 
sode, the bass clarinette being Dante,) MNOVement cf this symphony: more 
the others the two Jovers, and here, for the chromatic Hades than tor the 
too, the English horn deserves men- diatonic Paradise. 
|tion for the expressive touch portray-, One almost wished that the Liszt. 
| ing the lines:— ‘Symphony had come last, sinee it had‘ 
iepigala,” int tpi: ron bee celta 2% Vocal climax which suited better | 
On vanished happiness.” to a finale than the cadences which | 
han to think back, in days of Misery, have been added to Wagner to end 
The skill of Liszt in managing the the “Parsifal” prelude. Nevertheless, 
‘awkward 7-4 rhythm is remarkable, !t iS always a delight to hear Wagner’ 
and the “Andante Amoroso” is one, #5 read by Dr. Muck, and the fervor’ 
of the most beautiful points of this: Of “Tristan and Isolde,” the dignity 
/movement, made still stronger by the 40d narrative style of the Death 
return of the sweeping hurricane, to Music, and the religious exaltation of 
| contrast with it. ‘Parsifal’ were all in good contrast | 
All in all, this first movement is. With each other. We have seldom. 
‘much the strongest part of the work heard the Death figure thundered so 
and we cannot hope ever to hear it !Mpressively, and the diatonic charac-— 
played better than it was on this oc- ter of the Faith theme, in the final 
casion. prelude, was the antithesis of the. 
Purgatory is distinctly weaker. «It Chromatic yearnings of the first pre-| 
seems that the chief occupation there lude. In brief, the versatility of Wag: | 
is the writing of fugues. We know of Der could scarcely have been better! 
several contrapuntal students who presented in such condensed form | 
will think that this makes an ade- than by these three works. | 
quate picture of purgatorial punish- Ff the reading and the performance | 
ment, but for the average auditor it) “e Can only speak in superlatives ie 
is not very thrilling, especially com- WaS 4 great end of a great season 
ing after such a dramatic movement 2nd we rest secure in the convictie 
as the Inferno. Yet there is in this that Bostun has now the greatest oa 


“Through me pass on to endless misery; 
Through me they pass who are forever lost.” 


jL. section a finely constructed fugue, one Chestra and one of the greatest con- 
of the greatest modern achievements ductors of the world. The audience 


in this strict and difficult form. M . ’ thoug 
! 1 . Mat- evidently thought so, too, judgi | 
| ar : ging by | 
ters seemed quite stagnant in Pdra-| the many recalls of the bhbotar at 
the close of the program. 
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: : > Club of Boston, trained for this per- 
‘ | formance by Stephen Townsend assist- 
‘ | ed, fully rewarded expectations. But 
® the days when any symphony or sym- 


Symphony Audjénce éeatening extravagance by his adher- 


eos S|) DP Muck ‘had elected to. conclude his 
ee | geason with the ‘Dante’ symphony of 
. -|Iiiszt as one of the performances. His _ 
performances. of Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’”’ sym-_ 

\ phony are still green in the memory, 


th mk mr ‘performances of this particular» work 
7 which will probably never be surpassed 

ae & | - « jn this city. The performance of the 
. »>Y . “Dante’’ symphony, in which the wo- 


man’s. chorus from the Musical Art 


: , phonic poem by Liszt was certain in 
7H agt é / 16 ‘advance to be hissed by the opponents 
‘of “the. master,’’ and applauded with 


ents, are passed and gone, and real 
‘values commence to emerge from the | 
Demonstrative at dust of the conflict. ant pote 
| at | hese gradually shaping estimates, 
a RS . ace wueitienable whether the ae 
$ gee : symphony will stand nearly as hig 
Last Matinee | as the Faust symphony for the genera- 
| tions to come. Grant that in this work, 
‘as in nearly every big orchestral Lake 
|'of Liszt, there are ideas, any 60 Li 
BY OLIN DOWNES 'which would have made the for nds 
of a lesser composer, the fact hae : 
The final afternoon concert of the! tnat the Dante symphony hes far eee | 
season by the Boston Symphony Or- intrinsic value than the symp 


‘spired by Goethe’s poem. 
“Karl Muck conductor, was | *?'** . 
chestra, Dr.sKar Effort at Tone Painting 


given yesterday afternoon in Sym- ee 

phony Hall. The occasion had atwo- But fornape oe, ag ange spe nage 
: ; re ou ’ . : 

fold significance, first on account of Siaciy diverment in technic as well as 

the musical,interest of the programme; in purpose. The ‘Faust’ symp 


Liszt's 
aK. nderful demonstration of 
secondly, because of the unmistakable. nt Pts ds of building a musical structure, 


warmth and cordiality of the recep- wherein are found the most remarkable 


ed 

tion accorded Dr. Muck. Not in the evolutions Rad theniatio: mater peace 4 » 
—ct} | in acco - i 
recollection of any recent season of 114 gramatic purpose. The ‘Dante 


| | ; , must be 
the Boston’ Symphony Orchestra has symphony, ees tis musical 
"y ; | S a : 
a conductor been so heartily fare- eh fter Dante. It is not characteri- | 


beets | 4 
welled at:its close. When Dr. Muck | pation at which the semponst Ase BEF | 
entered, after the performance of the | rather tone-painting io (one ee ee | 

by, iat : | , d of | Sense of the word. mag poe Av 
Faust symphony, and at the end o “umes. the tone painting i not ess eX- 
the concert;"he was called back to the | travagant and already out of da 


a , tes of Dore, in editions 
stage times without number. The or- righ ba Steet which oppressed the 
chestra also rose to its feet. The au-|j acination of childhood. , 
ie Le eee ey i . There is much that 1S very wwrerd 
dience was loth to let him go. ceciatly in. the Inferno section of 
ei | this symphony. The abuse of the a: 

CL )) ARTIST | minished seventh chord which—on 
APPRECIATION thea says it with fear and trembling-—is 
“es | A : e 

- At least the greeting given Dr. Muck | jitije better than araenesnieh uns 
‘spoke equally for the artistic vane ing are other sequences es aa Liszt: the 
Siabavents ct the season, the “spirit ph which: tp ty eng aa at é loss exactly 
tion of the audience and the sank sn | thunder-maker, was = chi sober “Bee 
‘tolerance eee a. aodians . er p| what to Bs yee Gens ~ APR lifetime, 

lined . betw : 00 
erick ts majority is unquestionably iy personally bemeve paw mlbahhres 
: and a. conductor whose oppos- gs of the “Dante” sy : 
apa ahdh nae egarding the present con- | any on evidence to this fact. No 
gue ing 41 definiteness, | bear damning vs; day the trombones 
a tHe. eer Reactor have comeé Goube. in: Lise. s.. Oty id motive “All 
#he° man and the pany the Symphony thundering out the turgi mone cbehind”’ 
to hold a high place wit a the audience. ye who enter here leave Bop 1 eat aiabe 
‘audiences; the man an hi other the made the audience shiver. row ore pte 
teh me cateas ond Settivee OF hearty co- then shivered Feadily. . T + lg a. mighty 
f esteem and ' , on poet and philander 

‘operation made possible by, & con )\ strong figure, and passion and bombast 


eal “Dy ae ' 
tip, Met Soe. 


TT 


were. the ‘accepted custom. We dre 
— beginning to weary of bugaboo music, 
and that is what this music is, if you 
come down to the strict reckoning. 


The symphony, too, is overlong. The |! 


’ > 2 
/movement, “‘Purgatorio,’’ is made inter- | 


esting by its middle section, .b¥Y pro- 
&ressions far in advance of Liszt’s time, 
and eagerly developed by Cesar Franck. 


tifully introduced, with all of that 
pseudo-mysticism which with Liszt was 
the baser metal of a spirit, often trans- 
fused with real light. 


| 
The Magnificat is cunningly and beau- JA anwclisn & / te 
/ 


Suggests Church Windows 


| This, too, is essentially a pictorial | 
effect. Indeed, the whole Symphony 
} 


giyes one the impression that some fan- 
tastical church windows or mural] orna- 

mentation in an edifice of the middle 
ages might communicate. It is as if 
the hearer turned from. some naive 

fresco of the sinners blazing in the 

lower regions to another in which an | 
unknown artist offered his conception | 
of purgatory, and, finally, the eves | 
fell on a stained window, wherein stiff, 
medieval saints and virgins were sing-~ 

ing from old manuscripts to God. Look 
at the symphony as you look at the 

Street car, and it is a poor, tawdry af- 

fair. Look at it with the religious and | 
philosophic and romantic thought cur- | 
rents of the later 19th century, sousing 

itself in everything from Chateaubriaad 

to Saint-Simonism in mind, and you | 
find it a work that is fascinating and. 
even sincere! 

The performance was in all respects 

admirable. As much was done for the | 
turgid opening—and how thankful } 


ee | 
_ 


Tschaikowsky must have heen for ~ 


these pages—for the music of the de- 
mand, for the episode of Paolo and 
Francesca, in which Tschaikowsky is 
incomparably superior to Liszt in the 


‘SYMPHONY 
_ CLOSES SEASON 
BRILLIANTLY 


: An exceptionally interestip 
in which the orchestra fully sustained 
Its great reputation brought the Friday 
afternoon conceris of th 
phony Orchestra to a brilliant close ves- 
terday afternoon. While the concert will 
be repeated tonight, that of yesterday 
was the close of the Season for the Fri- 
day afternoon patrons. Dr. Muck was 
blven a noticeably cordial reception and 
not an Opportunity was lost during the 
concert or at its close by the audience 
to Show its appreciation of his efforts in 
its behalf. | 
The concert feature was 
Symphony after Dante's 
media,’’ in which 


prégram 


e Boston Sym- 


the Liszt 
‘Divina Com- 
| the women’s chorus 
of the Musical Art Club participated 
One could wel] imagine more being made 
of the Opportunity than Liszt has done 
but one could scarcely imagine a better 
presentation than that afforded yester- 
aay afternoon. It fully merited the ex- 
ceptional enthusiasm of the audience 
The women's voices were decidedly 
Pleasing. 

Then followed three Wagner numbers: 
Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde.” Funeral 
music from "Dusk of the Gods” and 
Prelude to ‘“Parsifal.’’ In these, Dr 
Muck and his players were, as ever, 
right in their element, 


@ - +. 
ee 


St wrelAh UH . f 
The 35th season of the Bpat i dap 


phony orchestra closed last nf{ght. The | 


former’s poem of that name—as could index published in the 2th program | 
be done. The music was picturesque, \ Bhowed at a glance the work SOSORE)| 
indeed, striking fire from the imagina- " plished. y 


tion. And there was the long ascent 
from the darkness and terror of the 


First of all, the catholic nature of the | 


lower circles to the gradually increas- Programs is seen. In the course of the | 
ing light and luminosity of the con- geason some commented carelessly on. 


clusion. | the ‘“‘exclusion’’ of composers not Ger- 


Playing of Wagner mans. 


Still more stirring because of the 


We find these French composers rep- 


greater intrinsic value of the music, 4 resented: Berlioz, 4 times; Bizet, 1; Cher- 


was the Wagner music. \ ubini (Italian by birth), 1; Debussy, 1; 
Other conductors find more that is C 


sensuous in the Tristan music, but the 


Jukas, 1; Enesco (Roumanian by birth, 


music of Siegfried’s death from “Die Ut long busied in Paris and associated 
Gotterdamerung’’ had a mighty elo- With french music), 2; Ravel, 2; Saint- 
quence. It surely ranks among the Saens,1. Then there was a performance 


grandest pages of Wagner. It towers 6 
by the side of Beethoven’s music for hp 


f Loeffler’s ‘‘Mort de Tintagiles.” Per- 
aps Mr. Loeffler prefers to be ranked 


the death of a hero in the 38d sym- with the French composers. : 


phony. It-is runic surcharged with the 


; 
Nor were the Russians ignored. There’ 


might of northern myth. Nor was the | were three works by Rimsky-Korsakoff 


_performance of the mystical prelude of | and three by Tschaikowsky. (Dvorak, 


“Parsifal’ less worthy of the essential || Liszt, Mendelssohn and Strauss recelved 


spirit of the music. | " 


SE ee 


o greater attention.) Rachmaninoff. 
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Finn, were performed. 


RR TED Ket er Cee Be Ne Re OT] SiSIeRekI a: WORBErS Nike O¥ilNaLt, end. 
poem; and two works: by ‘Sibelius, — as played by Mr. Paderewski, could not 


| fail in exciting applause. Hill’s sym- 
Then comes up a that caer Bee phonic poem and Hadley’s “Lacifer” are 
American composer, ser, whose! 20t among the more significant works of 
voy bh a pha argh Pe gmap br heel of, these composers. The first was a mosaic 
Foraiae and despotic imported Sah shine ato ee ya pigs Mo’ tog 
ors, if we are to believe the wailing of | /rature: | Hine Bostbastic. Havlitt asia 
¢ertain contributors to music periodicals. a the ‘Marauis. ‘Waelldslevs deaths \on | 
ks by these Americans | © aS wish “a 

Last + punne-paiehdd (his Perambu-| India affairs in 1813 that he was “soaring 
Were ceard : eg’ arama twice): Chad-| into mediocrity with adventurous® en- 
lator suite was playe 1] omy MacDowell, | thusiasm, harrowed up by some plain | 
wick, Hadley, Hill, Ke mA s mphony matter-of-fact, writhing with agony un- 
Schelling. Mr. Stock, w . ° ml time, | der a truism, and launching a common-. 
wag performed here for + do not, Place with all the fury of a thunderbolt,” | 
was born in Germany, sag pr Bi Stock’s symphony, conspicuous for its | 
know how he would like to be c Pa 6 thoughtful and elaborate workmanship, 

Beethoven led with Sa Wat. suffered from undue length. The roar- 
ances; then followed gage Nault four: | ng apotheosis, with a remarkable per- 
ner five, Berlioz four, th oh e works, | formance by Mr. Neumann of the kettle- 
and these composers wi ore Rimsky.| drums, aroused enthusiasm. The stage 
Dvorak, Liszt, Mendelsso , y"!| music of Sibelius was in his Finnish 
Korsakoff, Strauss, Tschaikowsky. idiom, yet as concert music of little im- | 


PE ; ce ; k’s ‘Tam o’ Shanter,”’ 
or the first time | portance. Chadwick s“T: 
Bs concerts were. = follows. (We With its graphic pages, is fresh in the 


give in parenthesis the date of some minds of all. 


first performances elsewhere): The soloists were as follows: Singers— 


ae at mafor. | 
Nov Uae eckalele’ Carnival meters” to| Mmes. Farrar and Melba. Violinists— | 
‘Hoffmann’s “Princess Brambilla.’’ | Mossrs. Kreisler, Noack and Witek. Vio- | 


Nov 19.— Mozart: Concertante Symphonie for jgncellists—Messrs. Malkin and Warnke. 
violin and viola—the second and third’ pianists--Mr. Bauer, Miss Deyo, Mr. | 


he first time. ; ps ; ey 
ede ke Carventer: Suite ‘‘Adventures in a Goabrilowitsch, Mr. Paderewski, Mr. | 


) : ist—Mr. Marshall. 
bulator.’’ (Chicago, March 19, 1915; Schelling. Organist , 
sceton by the N. ¥. Symphony Orchestra, Of these soloists, five were members 


; 1915. ; artaioly 
Dee 31 fichelling: Impressions in Form of of the orchest 


n an original theme for or- , 
ee sna olan. Fest performance any- The success of the Boston Symphony 


where orchestra in a season of 24 concerts (48 
Jan, 14—Kelley: saa baa Tr 5 Ned in all) does not depend on the aoe pou 
: land.” (Norfolk, Ot., June 3, = € iar compositions, produced or 
ee ed Lise: “Ce qu’on entend sur la of unfamiliar « p 


” : No. 1. Wei- the number of the soloists. : 
> rag Pe 7, ‘lar tae Tt should be remembered that it is not | 


March 10— Stojowski. Pianoforte concerto now easy to obtain the orchestral parts | 
No, 2. (London, June 23, 1913.) — of comparatively new works or even | 

ga <hghe-e- ha 0 ay. toe gh ivenewth Oe After the parts of old ones. (Thus it is said | 
Beers Sere, 2oe, Guin 2 31. that no partsof Schubert's “Unfinished 


Dec. | 

1815.) ees aaa Ween: : symphony can be purchased at present | 
March 81— Stock: Symphony in O minor. qn this country). : 
April \7 — Hadley: ‘lucifer.’ | Tone poem) whe soloist, as a rule, disturbs the 


. (Norfolk, Ct., June 2, 1914.) _ | | 
agen’? o eibeitue:  Nootarie. Serenade and | concert. The chosen at agente anak | 
Ballade from incidental music to Paul’s seldom fits in the general scheme c 2 


tragedy, *‘King Christian II.” program. If the soloist is a celebrated | 
April 28—Chadwick: Ballade, ina) | person, he or she becomes in the eyes, 
ter. (Norfolk, Ct., June 3, ° ‘of many the feature of the concert. 


Braunfel’s overture was hardly worth | What goes before the solo is heard we 
while, and it was forgotten the next day. indifference; after the soloist leaves the 
Enesco’s symphony contained interest- | platform the orchestral music, “aig oe 
ing pages. Carpenter’s suite was amus- | rhapsody, . what-not, ser od as a sag 
ing. There were sections of pleasing: and-overcoat piece. But so ‘gxbyd are ¢ ‘ 
fancy and genuine beauty. Probably the necessary to attract some to t e conce ‘ 
most durable impression made by this;hall. The attraction is probably arian 
suite on the audience was owing to the | potent as in former years, bag ’ 
agility of the xylophone players. Schel-} first question asked was: Ww ‘io & te 
ling’s Variations—there were too many | soloist this afternoon * More a, ‘ahi 
of them—showed skilful workmanship | interested in the purely. or estra 
and imagination. | : music. It is. true _that some men, - 

Kelley’s symphony disappointed ad-| Messrs. Caruso, Kreisler, McCormack 
miers of his other compositions. It was }and Paderewski, would draw a, yids Pi 
the example of music “‘made in Ger-,a Symphony concert, no matter w " 
many.”’ It was more doleful than the | the charaecter.of-the orchestral music 


New England it sought to portray. }mignt be. Theré is always a huge audi-. 


Liszt's symphonic poem made a pro-;ence for a favorite prima donna. 
found impression. The wonder was that 


it had not been performed here before. versely criticised. We have shown the 


Thijustice of. one reproach: that they 


Dr. Muek’s programs have been ad- 


Were ‘‘exclusively’” German. But it has | 
been said that they have been strangely | 
—, arranged; that inferior musi¢ has been 
| played. Some wish that well known 
Symphonies by Haydn should be shelved 
and they wonder Why one should be 


first and second Symphonies of Bee- 
thoven. There were a few programs 
th™ season that were trying; that of 
April 14-15 for example: Humperdinck’s 
Overture to “The Forced Marriage’: 
Dvorak’s violin concerto; Haydn’s sym- | 
Phony in D major; truly a program to 
Strike terror to the stoutest soul. Such 


If there are some that Srow restive at 


wy es ; a Ae tal - 


“ae 4 aT; Mp Ky : ‘ Ne, . re Bri alan St hy (orne 
Boston Symphony Season 


Subscription Tickets 
The response generally by the pa- 


itrons of the Symphony~eoncerts to the 
forced to hear at regular intervals the | 

last week concerning the prices which 
will be charged for the concerts of the 


announcement made by the management 


‘coming season has been gratifying in 
) every respect. Naturally, there has been 


Instances, however, were few, very ail 


the thought of too many orthodox com- | 
positions in good and regular standing, | 
to quote the old formula of letters ap- 
plying for membership in a sister Con- 
eregational church, there are others 
who denounce all ‘ultra-modern’ pieces, 


are hardly reconciled to Richard 
Strauss, and look on Debussy as Anti- 
Christ—poor Debussy who even now is 
becoming a Classic, so swift is the 
march of the years, so shifting the ex- 
Pressive forms of music. 

Any fair-minded person of a recep- 
tive nature, experienced in hearing or- 
Chestral concerts, will now remember | 
familiar works that were made fresh 
and vital by the beauty of the perform- 
ance. For it is not extravagant to say 
that the performance of the orchestra 
under Dr. Muck week in and week out. 
has never been equalled in this city. 
Performances of this nature are in all 
probability not heard in any city, Bu- 
ropean or American. There may be a’ 
brilllant performance of this or that | 
piece in Paris, Vienna, Dresden. Lon- | 
don, Chicago, New York; but’ where" 
are 24 concerts of a similar nature so 4 
conspicuous for technical perfection and 2 
supreme interpretation to be heard? 
These concerts in Boston are so re- 
markable, they have been so remark- 
able under the leadership of Dr. Muck, 
‘that they are now taken by too many — 
4S a matter of course. 

For the Boston Symphony orchestra 
is not merely one that contains certain 
accomplished virtuosos; the orchestra 
is a virtuoso, It is an instrument that, > 
having been brought to a state of’per- 
fect mechanism by Dr. Muck, responds’ 
to his imaginative and poetic wishes. He 
stands there calm, undemonstrative. 
graceful, elegant, aristocratic; a man of 
singularly commanding and magnetic 
personality even in repose. The orches- 
tra is his speech, the expression of the 
composer’s music as it appeals to the | 
conductor’s brain, heart and soul. 

It is now hardly possible to think of 
this orchestra without the vision of Dr. ' 
Muck at its head as the interpreter of. 
beauty and brilliance. Fortunate, thrice 
fortunate, is he in having at his com-_| 
mand this orchestra, largely his own 
creation; wholly the superb interpreter | 
of composers as he understands them, 

~ as he shares in their own emotions, con- 
fessions, declarations, griefs and long- 


ings. 


some criticism, which was Only to be 
expected, but, on the whole, there hag 
been widespread approval of the seale 
of priees and the various divisions of 
the house for the Friday afternoons and 
Saturday¢p~Pvenings., 

What is more to the point, the Sym- 
phony subseribers are very prompt in 
taking up their seats for next year, A 
large number of changes in location are 
asked, but these cannot he reached un- 
til well toward the end of next month, 

The geweral plan of the inanagement 
is, first, to take eare of simple_renewals 
for seats held the past season. Those 
who have registered have unti] June 1 
lt which to renew. After these have 
heen disposed of, those who have regis- 
tered who want additional seats, or ask 
fo) changes. will he taken Care of, 
Winally, seats will be allotted tO new 
applicants. These new applicants can | 
hardly be reached. before the Summer, | 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


The New Scales of Fixed Prices Announced 
and the “Assisting Artists” for Next Sea- 
son Made Known—A Longer and a Fresh. 
ened List 


eee SE Omens 


COMMUNIQUE from Symphony Hail. 
to the morning newspapers announces 


the prices for seats and the “assist- 
ing artists’’ for the Symphony Concer.s 
of next season. Briefly summariged, ‘t 
enumerates the prices for tickets, under 
the new method of fixed charges and ane 
nual renewal of subscriptions, as $60, $4, 
$56 and $24 for the concerts of Kriday 
afternoons and $60, $48, $96, $24 and $15 
for the concerts of Saturday evenings. As 
hitherto, the seats in the second balcony 
for the concerts of Friday will not be in- 
cluded in the subscription but will be sold 
at the door each afternoon at twenty-five 
cents per place. By differences in tae 
number of seats to be sold at the various 


prices, the average cost of tickets for thea. 
afternoon concerts will be higher than the if 
average cost of tickets for the evening” 


concerts. Thus for Fridays most of the 


places in the centre of the hall in front of. 
the broad aisle will be sold at $60, whereas | 


only relatively few of them will be priced 


so high for Saturdays. The lowest prige 
of tickets for the concerts of Friday is 
$24; for the concerts of Saturday, $16, at. 


Which terms all the seats in the second 


balcony outside the first row will be gold, 
_ Moreover, some 500 seats on the floor of 
the hall, back of the broad aisle, will be... 
| marked at $24 for the concerts of Saturday _ 
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the audience and widen the public for the 
concerts of Saturday evenings, while it 
makes the most of the established vogue 
of the concerts of Friday afternoon. Cir- 
cular letters announcing these prices ani 
‘indicating the division of places. for eazh 
series of concerts have been sent to ail 
those who registered their seats last March 
as a preliminary to the renewai of su!)- 
scriptions. Up to June 1, the recipients 
may make their subscriptions for next 
season, but they may pay for them at any 
‘time before Sept. 2. 
subscription before June 1 will be avail- 
able to the general public. 


Dr. Muck will, of course, be the conduce . 


tor of the orchestra and the concerts next 
season, the final year of his present con- 
tract. More “assisting artists’’ have been 
engaged than for many winters past and 
the list bears many new names. The 
_singers announced are Mmes. Destinn, 
| Gadski, Homer and Kurt of the Metro- 
politan Opera House; Mmes. Culp and Gey. 
hardt of the concert-hall, and Mr. Me- 
Cormack deservedly included for the voice 
and artistry with which he sings old airs. 
Two pianists, of the first rank, Mr. Pader- 
ewski and Mr. Gabrilowitsch, will be 
heard, and along with them Messrs. Schel- 
ling, Friedberg and Gebhard. ‘The violir.- 
ists announced are Mr. Kreisler and Myr. 
Spalding and it is good to see the younger 
virtuoso gaining his desert at last. As 
usual, too, the principal violinists of the 
orchestra—Messrs. Witek and Noack—and 


the principal ’celjists—Messrs Warnke ani! | 
Malkin—will play solo pieces. All in aM | 
there will be a ‘‘soloist’’ at eighteen of the! 


twenty-four pairs of concerts and i 


fresher and more diversified array than! 


for many years past. Happily, no yrotégés 
} appear on che list. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra a ried en iy - 
_ The subscription sale of season tick¢ts 
| for next year's Symphony Concerts, which 
has been in progress since the middle of 
last month, far surpasses the highest ex. 
_Pectations of the Management. Only now 
“are -the books open to that part of the 
“Musical public which did not own. seats 
‘for the concerts of 1915-1916, or failed to 
Yegister their seats, but the subscription 
has, progressed far enough to make it cer- 
tain that next year, as in the past, the 
Friday afternoon concerts will be entirelv 
‘old out, and that the number of seats sold 
for the Saturday evéning concerts will be 
larger than it has been for many years 
Past. Po is | | 
- There are still available-to the public 
‘excellent seats for both the Friday after- 
moon and Saturday evening series, at all 
mets: but it will be wise for those expect- 
ing to subscribe to apply for their seats 
‘this spring, as interest in the concerts and 
the subscription shows itself to be unusu< 
‘Ally Keen. The gratifying feature, about. 
this, subscription is that it. hay already. 
‘proved that the management has made no 


_ 


: lB sara phceneranyys iyi cnreage a 
ment hopes to increase the numbers of | , | 
ent hopes t for this a subscription at. fixed _ prices, 


Seats not taken by | 
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‘There have been practically no criticisms 


of the scale of: prices and the) patrons of 


the concerts seem to be ‘thoroughly satis-’ 

fled with the new method. ie I os ia, 
As already announced, concerts will: be« 

gin next October;"the Friday. afternoon se. 


ries Oct. 13 and the Saturday evening series | 
There will be twenty-four of | 


Oct. 14. 
each. The list:of soloists engaged for these. 
concerts is most comprehensive,’ and in- 
cludes not only all of the great well-known 
artists in the country, but Several artists 
who will be making their first appearances 
with the Symphony Orchestra. Applica- 
tions for seats should be made to C. A. El- 
lis, manager, at Symphuny Hall. 


MAQUARRE AT THE POPS, 

SA ArWLe- yn (o/ t 
The Well-Liked Conductor Returns to the 
Summer Orchestra in a Characteristic 


/ 
Programme 


Maquarre conducted at The Pops | 
last evening and brought the orches- | 
tra as he might under the suavity and | 


Pox the first time this spring, Mr. | 


elegance of his touch. But it is a band 
accustomed to go pretty much its own 
way without yielding to the sternest con- 


ductor except as the serious business of a. 
season's concerts compels the condescen- | 


Sion. And what a band, even in these 
lighter moments! Even in the freer atmo- 
sphere of The Pops it keeps to its glories. 
Going its own gait in these humors of 
bonhomie, it could still provide any city 
with a great orchestra. In the serene 


surety that has come to it in these long 
years of association, it might easily play— 
a Pop programme, at least—without a 
conductor. Little is left to its leader but 
his choice of programmes and of tempi. 
Indeed, these lighter ccncerts disclose, ‘00 


Often without deserved notice, new vir- | 


tuosities in the band. The lighter music 


calls out of it an unsuspected and al- | 
most frisky mobility and deftness. Mr. | 
Maquarre’s best efforts are toward this | 
While he | 
conducted a symphony orchestra, he never | 
forgot that he was conducting, except in > 
the few piéces de résistance, music of a 


very deftness and elegance. 


sportive character, and he realized, with 
elegance and charm, all the humor that 
comes of applying such ponderous musical 
resources to waltzes, to the airs of the 
music comedy, to idyls like his own grace- 
ful “Clair de la lLune’’ and the [nter- 
mezzo, likewise his own, which he was 
good enough to play as an encore, AS a 
matter of course the evening was not al- 
lowed to pass without the inevitable 
‘“‘Largo’’—beautifully played, by the way, 


_by Mr. Hoffmann—as another testimony to 
. the truly Shakspearean standing of wld 
, George Frederick. 
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BEGINNING “THE pops» 
Freud. Mey 6/v¢ 
A New Series from Tuesday Onwatd, with 
an Enlarged Orchestra, Well-Lfked Con. 
ductors in Alternation, and All Else That 
Has Made Them an Annual Pleasure 


HIS year there is no journey of the 
Symphony Orchestra to San Francisco 


to defer the beginning of ‘'The Pops,’’ 


and the first concert of the new series falis , 
On Tuesday evening in Symphony Hall, to | 


continue thereafter on the evening of every 
week-day through Saturday, July &, By 
Way OF innovation, the numbers of the 
Orchestra have been raised from fifty-five 
tO seventy-five or eighty men, so that ac.- 
cording to the requirements of the pro- 
esramme, as many as four-fifths of the 
Symphony Orchestra can be assembled. 
For further innovation Mr. Schmid and Mr. 
Maquarre, the two principal conductors, 


are not to lead for a continuous term, but 


to alternate from week to week, with Mr. 
Lenom included for Six concerts toward 
the end of June. Mr. Schmid, the as- 
Sistant conductor of the Symphony Or- 
chestra in the regular season, proved an 
adaptable and well-liked leader with ‘‘The 


Pops’ last vear: while Mr. Maquarre, lave | 


ing down the flute for the stick, is an old 
and admired hand with them. 

With either conductor, the programmes 
Will renew their usual contents—familiar 
overtures, old and new; selections from a 
wide range of melodious operas; waltzes, 
polkas and other dance-tunes: potpourris 


from operettas and the better sort of musi- | 


cal plays: popular Classics; salon pieces, 


all to make a light and agreeable mélanze | 


diversified by occasional concerts devoted 
to a single composer or allied group of 
composers. Thus next Wednesday even- 
ing will bring a Russian programme with 
nine pieces by the Muscovites: and next 


Friday evening a Wagner programme of | 


the usual sort. rom time to time als, 
as in the past, a college or other body 
will take a large part of the hall for a 
Single evening and the programme wil] be 
arranged accordingly. 

Otherwise there is no change in the ar- 
rangement of concerts that have now 
endured for thirty years and that have 
established themselves in Boston as have 
no others of the kind in any city of the 
United States. They are indeed an in- 
stitution: but an _ institution that, wisely 


managed, has never become stale, stiff or | 
careless. . part of the Institution is the ' 


blessed right to smoke (outside the first 
balcony) during the performance and to 
consume what light drinks (alcoholic and 


other) the management is licensed to pro- | 


vide. Whether they accompany the music 
or the music accompanies them, who shall 
Say? It is enough that two and three 


pleasures are so blended. 


Here, finally, : 


}-38 the programme for Tuesday: 


Coronation March from ‘The Prophet”. ., 


Overture to ‘‘Der Freischtitz’’.... 

Indian Dance 

Selection, 

Overture to ‘*Tannhiuser” wel 

Andante, from Violoncello 
(Violoncello, Mr. Keller.) 

Selection from Act IIl., “Die Meéeistersin— 

ger’’ 

Hune Rhapsody, No. 

March, ““Red—White~Blue’’ 

Overture, ‘‘The Beautiful 7valatea’’ 

‘‘Humoreske’' ses 

American 


..2,9.06-0'9 whine & dad se ata vorale 
Meachant 


THE POPS AGAIN AND THE POPS OF | 
RECENT YEARS 


F ion Meal Way 1 8S OG 
The Gradual Change in the Audiences— 


The Dominant Balconies and the Sub- 
missive Floor—Reactions Upon Orches- 


tra, Programmes and Atmosphere— 


Mme. Farrar Reappears on the Screen 
—Sir Herbert Tree’s Shylock of Artifice 
—Items and Announcements 


RESUMABLY The Pops have become 
What the present frequenters of 
them wish them to be—orchestral . 
concerts of music, grave or gay, clag- | 
Sic or popular, distributed through a léeis- 
urely and unexacting two hours and a half, | 
and heard either from seats in the baleon- 
ies (aS On any similar and formal occasion) 
or from tables on the floor. Within easy 
memory the musie was only incident, stim- 
ulation or iniermezzo in the light talk of 
assembled parties quite as interested: in 
themselves and their neighbors as in what 
they heard from the stage. and pleasured as 
much by the smoking, drinking and other 
diversions along the way as by the works 
of composers. conductors and orchestra. In 
a sense The Pops are still informal con- 
certs; the public may put on its hat and go 
to them without premeditation or prepara- 
tion; if it keeps wisely clear of the bal-. 


conies, it may take its fill of tobacco and 


light and liquid refreshments; in the pauses 
between the numbers, it may even chatter; | 
but while the music is preceeding, an éti- 
quette, with which the atmosphere is now . 
somewhat rigid, prescribes that it must 


' listen almost as silently and dutifully as it 


would at a serious concert of the regular , 
season. So have the austere balconies” 
sradually imposed their ways on what used 
to be the genially inattentive, pleasantly 
self-absorbed and measurably free-mane- | 
nered floor of Symphony Hall; and so have 
The Pops become the listening ground of 
those that lack inclination for the orches: 
tral concerts of the winter but would gladly 
take a course in the spring and summer 
through an approximation of them. oy 

More and more numerous grows the band 
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Ow, "sixty, seventy and éighty strong 


, it is like to a symphony orches- | 


‘a& or even the Symphony Orchestra  iz- 
self, less the principal players in a few 
choirs. More and more frequent are the 
Pieces that have been played at the Sym- 
phony Concerts themselves or are part and 
Parcel of the ‘standard repertory” for 
Such concerts: the overture to ‘Der 
Freischiitz,’’ the overture to ‘‘Tannhau- 
ser,’’ the slow movement of Dvorak’s Con- 
certo for violoncello, the dance from Mac- 
Dowell’s Indian Suite—all on the list of 
last evening; Sibelius’s ‘‘Finlandia’’; a 
fragment of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘“An- 
tar’; his ‘Spanish Caprice’: Weber’s 
Overture to “Oberon’’; Wagner’s to “Ri- 
anzi’; the Nocturne from Mendelssohn's 


music to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’— 


scattered through the programmes for ths 
rest of the week. Curiously few are the 


| Viennese waltzes that used to spice The 


Pops and could be heard nowhere else: 
not too frequent are the _  pots-pourris 
from operettas and musical plays, cur- 
rent or unforgotten. Only on Saturday 
evenings and on ‘‘college nights,” when 
the audience is presumed to be light-mind- 
ed, do the programmes wear a like light- 
ness. Nowadays the orchestra and the 
conductor—last evening Mr. Schmidt, ex- 
cellent in such work—must not spare its 


| pains; while, above all else, the assembled 


company must listen attentively, seriously, 


Subordinating its other pleasures to the | 


high purpose of concert-going. 


~.. By. this time there is no mistaking the 


change, as it has descended from recent 
year to recent year upon The Pops. The 
American passion for self-improvement 
even in the concert-hall; the American in- 
ability to take even the lighter music of 
the spring and summer as merely so much 
“good fun’’ with other sorts of ‘good fun’’ 
to supplement it; the whole abomination 
that goes by the name of ‘‘culture,’’ have 
formalizing hands 
upon them. The balconies with their long 
rows of rigid, intent and silent listeners, 
who smoke not, drink not, chatter not, ar- 


Tive as the concert begins and go home when 


' 
; 
; 


| 


it ends, have subdued to themselves the 


-wWhilom careless and pleasure-seeking ..oor. 


The public has willed it since nightly it 


. " 
|fills those same dominant balconies and 


| 


| 


that same obedient and now seemingly 
Sympathetic floor. The laws of The Pops, 
The Pops’ new public gives and doubtless 
the knowledge and the taste in music of 
the community advance accordingly. There 
is no rejoinder; there is only submission— 
and regret, the eternal regret that some- 
how or other nature so made the Anglo- 
Saxon, and especially the American Anglo- 
Saxon, that at almost no time ana in al- 

st no circumstance will he take music 

“in of the thing. 


my 


Si te ‘ 
Hall, in’t 


annual series of trom- 
enade concerts, given by—memfk ad 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra whith 
“Soon came to be known as the Pops, 
and’ as such have become famous 
throughout the country as an institu | 
At the very 
beginning, they were modelled after. 
the then famous Bilse concerts of Ber- 
lin, but soon they were modified in char- 
acter, so that since that first season 


tion unique in Boston. 


ave beén what they are today, 


except today the orchestra is much 
, ave been given every 
season except one, when there was 
trouble about the license, and one sea- | 
son, 1900, they were Ziven in Mechan- | 


larger. They 


ics’ Hall. 

The present season of Pops is the lst, 
and beginning tomorrow (Monday) even- 
in,g, May 8, they ‘will run through the 
first week of July to Saturday evening, 
July 8. For the general public. the for. 


mal opening will come Tuesday evening, | 
i 


May 9, for the Women’s City Club of 
Boston has taken the first night as a 
semi-private affair. 


_As already announced, Messrs. Ernst : 
Schmidt, Andre Maquarre and Clement | 
_Lenom will be the conductors; Mr. | 


‘Schmidt conducting the first, third, 
‘Sixth, seventh and ninth weeks: Mr. 
'Maquarre the second. fourth and fifth 
|weeks, and Mr. 


week. The orchestra will be the larg: 
est ever employed at these concerts 
| There will be a minimum of 75 musi 
/Clans used, and on special occasions, if 
hecessary, this number may be aug 
mented to over 8&0. Practically the en- 
tire orchestra, except the leaders of the 
Various choirs, is on call for these cons 
certs. This fact will increase decidedly 
_ the musical value of the entertain- 
ment. 
| The programmes will run along much 
| the Same lines as the past. The musi¢ 
will be popular, but at the Same time 
| 800d, and there will be during the 
| ween ho the npegan Special nights de. 
' vote ‘oO Special ec 
pa ely p composers or. special 
In the first week, Mr. Schmidt ha@ 
arranged two special nights. Wednes.- 
| day, May 10, will be Russian night, 
' when, with the exception of three num- 
| bers, the entire programme will be by 
Russian composers, the exceptions be- 
ing the pieces by Sibelius, Paderewskd 
and Ganne. Mr. Schmidt -will devote 
the larger part of the programme ta 
1 hayden arenay announced, Mon- 
ay nig will be the : i 
Chub I pha Women’s City 
@ prograinme for . 
on tonne Monday night ite 
WOMEN’S OITY CLUB NIGHT. 
Wedding march, from ‘tA Midsummer 


Night’s Dream’ ........... M 
Overture, ‘‘A Sold Bride’’ ‘he iba pnt 


} 


| Procession of women to the cathedral, 


| from ‘Lohengrin’ W 
TEEMECee 6) bibes ah: bis ung ott agne 
Selection, , Madama Butterfly’’ Puecitl 
Overture, The Merry Wives of Wind. 
sor eo rel Nicolat 


Lad 9 & 


Lenom | the eighth | 


—t © © 8. ge 66 oth LS kk KF Par ees Oa 
Violin, Mr. Hoffman : harp, Mr. Holy: jm 
; | Mr. Marshall. P 
Intermezzo, from ‘‘The Jewels of the Ma- 
es ek os Che SAM hon “a %e 5 Wolf-Ferrari 
Ballet music, from ‘‘Carmen’’ 
Overture, ‘‘The Reautiful Galatea’’.... 
Selection, **Sweethearts’’ 
Waltz, ‘‘Wine, Women and 
March, ‘‘The Belles 


for Tuesday night, - 


the popular opening, is as follows: 
Coronation march, from ‘‘The Prophet’’. . 
Mererbeer 
Overture, ‘‘Der Freischutz’’ Weber 
Indian Dance ........... tsseee ss MacDowell 
Selection, ‘‘The Jewels of the Madonna’”’ 


Wagner 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 1......:..... Liszt 
Merch, ‘‘Red-White-Blue’”’ Schmidt 
Overture, ‘‘The Beautiful Galatea’’....Suppe 
IG. 6 os tore c's bae's eee Dvorak 


The Boston ‘Symphony = s 
1916-17 came to an end yesterd even- 
Ing, ..with. a notable ._ performance of 


Lisat’s ‘‘Faust’’ symphony and of Wag-: 
Tomorrow night, or: 


nerian excerpts. 
for the public on Tuesday night, the 
Pop concérts commence. The musical 
season, now virtually at an end, has 
been a.very rich one in performances 
and an unusually poor one in new 
works of. interest. We have, for one 
thing, fallen.off in our musica] im- 
ports curing war-time, as we shall 
_doubtless continue to do in the imme- 
| diate future, and for the. other thing, 
conductors and opera companies have 
not shown particular enterprise in ran- 
sacking the libraries and music stores 
for. interesting new works, all ready in 
existence and on sale. 

Saving this, we can hear the American 


composer making his plaint, in spite of | 


Dr. Muck’s well-intended activities in 
his behalf; but the sad fact remains, 
that American composition up to the 
present time consists in those compo- 


siticns of the older generation which . 


are after European models, and are be- 
ceming rapidly outmoded, though often 
performed, and in their work the young- 


er men have.as yet fora majority shown | 


little ability or conviction or seriousness 
im preparing themselves to strike out 
in new paths. The only two of: these 


‘younger men who secm to us to. deserve | 


Gilbert is the only.. American composer | 


- Parker, Arthur Foote, F. S. Converse: 


—— 


extended recognition are Henrye Fr.’ Gil | 
‘bertand John Alden Carpenter... Mr. \_ 
in the knowledge of the writer who has | 
Said things: thoroughly beautifully and 


eloquently, and things that are Ameri- 


ican in the most fundamental are artis- 
tic sense of the word. ‘s 

For the ‘rest, even Mr. Carpenter, 
they are still imitating Europe, either 
in an inefficient or uninspired manner. 
Thereforé the American composer has 
still to look within instead of without > 
for his success, and he has as yet ate 
tained no particular right to complain 
because he is not given frequént per- 
formance, 

The reason that such Americans as 
George W. Chadwick—the only com- 
poser of the older group who has 
Struck at all the racial note—Horatié 


ne SS 


Tt a a 


and a number of others have their’! 
works. performed constantly’ is that’ 
technically, at least, their works stand 
examination and make their effect in 
performance. It is not because of 
“pull” or “influence’’ or anything else 
of the kind that the older group of 
composers. have attained their present | 
position before the public. They now 
undoubtedly enjoy advantages of repu- 
tation, in many cases, of social posi- 
tion and of thé most influential. mué- 
sical connections which de facilitate 
the productions of their works. 


But how ditl they get this far?) They 
were not born with golden spoons in 
their mouths and the twelve fairies of 


-¢ fortune about their cradles. They 


gained ground steadily because of gol- 
' id daequirements aS composers. If their 
productions seem smug or conven- 
tional or old-fashioned to younger men 
c—as many of them do—the thing for 
the young man to do is to shut his 
mouth and learn his trade. When he 
can produce something as good in its” 


J workmanship—not necesarily similar in | 
_its workmanship, for no one wants to 
| See art go on in its beaten track—but 
|as solid in its facture, then let him 
raise his banner and make trouble 
'for the old guard. But until he can 
q do this he is wasting his time fighting 


i 
} 
> 
} 


windmills. 
Kven Mr. Gilbert has not, in our 
4 opinion, a technic nearly equal to the 
| technic of the older group of compos- 
ers. It is our. personal impression 
that more than once, with exception- 
ally virile and poetic ideas, he finds 
himself cramped for a word: neverthe- 
‘} less, he has evolved a style’ unmis- 
> takably his own, a style whieh for 
character, raciness and in individual- 
, ity has no parallel among.the men of 
‘his own generation in this country.) 
And inevitably he is going through | 
the struggle that every new and sub- | 
Stantial talent encounters in gaining 
/ recognition. | 
~ It is only logical and only to be = 
expected that the unconventionality of 
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parcel’ of 


tt now, sixty, seventy and ig! 
heed, it is like to a symphony orch 
ra or even the Symphony Orchestra i<- 


- self, less the principal players in a few 
choirs. More and more frequent are the 


pieces that have been played at the Sym- 
phony Concerts themselves or are part and 
the ‘‘standard repertory” for 
such concerts: the overture to ‘Der 
Freischiitz;” the overture to ‘‘Tannhau- 
ser,’’ the slow movement of Dvorak’s Con- 
certo for violoncello, the dance from Mac- 
Dowell’s Indian Suite—all on the list of 
last evening; Sibelius’s ‘‘Finlandia’; a 
fragment of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘“An- 
tar’: his ‘“‘Spanish Caprice’; Weber's 
overture to ‘“‘Oberon’’; Wagner's to “Ri- 
anzi’; the Nocturne from Mendelssohn's 


music to ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’— 


' geattered through the programmes for ths 


rest of the week. Curiously few are the 


| Viennese waltzes that used to spice The 


Pops and could be heard 


nowhere else: 
not too frequent are the  pots-pourris 
from operettas and musical plays, cur- 
rent or unforgotten. Only on Saturday 
evenings and on ‘‘college nights,” when 
the audience is presumed to be light-mind- 
ed, do the programmes wear a like light- 
ness. Nowadays the orchestra and the 
conductor—last evening Mr. Schmidt, ex- 
cellent in such work—must not spare its 


company must listen attentively, seriously, | 


subordinating its other pleasures to the 
high purpose of concert-going. 


-. By. this time there is no mistaking the 


change, as it has descended from recent 
year to recent year upon The Pops. The 
American passion for’ self-improvement 
even in the concert-hall; the American in- 
ability to take even the lighter music of 
the spring and summer as merely so much 
“sood fun’’ with other sorts of “good fun” 
to supplement it; the whole abomination 
that. goes by the name of “‘culture,’’ have 
laid chastening and formalizing hands 


upon them. The balconies with their long 


rows of rigid, intent and silent listeners, 
who smoke not, drink not, chatter not, ar- 


' rive as the concert begins and go home when 


| it ends, 
Wwhilom careless and pleasure-seeking ..oor. 


‘ iv, . it | 
The public has willed it since nightly 1 arranged two special nights. 


' 


| 


| 


_Symipathetic floor. 


fills those same dominant balconies and 
that same obedient and now seemingly 


The Pops’ new public gives and doubtless 
the knowledge and the taste in music of 


the | 
have subdued to themselves schools. : 


 Lenom 


pains; while, above all else, the assembled ‘Schmidt conducting the 


| 
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rs of 


which 
Pops, 


famous 


y aS an institu- 


tion unique in Boston. 
beginning, 
the then famous Bilse concerts of Ber- 
lin, but soon they were modified in char- 
acter, So that since that first Season 
they have been what they are today, 
except today the orchestra is much 
larger. They have been given every 
season except’ one, when there was 
trouble about the license, and one sea- 
son, 1900, they -were given in Mechan- 
ics’ Hall. 

The present season of Pops is the 31st, 
and beginning tomorrow (Monday) even- 
in,g, May 8 they ‘will run through the 
first week of July to Saturday evening, 
July 8. For the general public. the for. 
mal opening will come Tuesday evening, 
May 9, for the Women’s City Club of 
Boston has taken the first night as a 
semi-private affair. 

_AS already announced, Messrs. Ernst 
Schmidt, André Maquarre and Clement 
will be the conductors; 
first, third, 
sixth, seventh and ninth weeks; Mr. 
Maquarre the second, fourth and fifth 
weeks, and Mr. Lenom the eighth 
week. The orchestra will be the larg: 


est ever employed at these concerts 
There will be a minimum of 75 musi¢ 


At the very 


Clans used, and on special occasions, if 
/ necessary, 


this number may be aug 
mented to over 8&0. Practically the en- 


tire orchestra, except the leaders of the 


_ a a 


The laws of The Pops, | 


the community advance accordingly. There | 


is no rejoinder; there is only submission— 

and regret, the eternal regret that some- 

how or other nature so made the Anglo- 

Saxon, and especially the American Anglo- 

Saxon, that at almost no time ana in al- 

“st no circumstance will he take music 
“in of the thing. 


| 


| 


various choirs, is on call for these coné 
certs. This fact will increase decidedly 
the musical value of the entertain. 
ment. 

The programmes will run along much 
the Same lines as the past. The musi¢ 
will be popular, but at the Same time 
go00d, and there will be during thé 
course of the season special nights des 
voted to special composers ‘or. special 

In the first week, Mr. Schmidt hag 
7 Wednes- 
day, May 10, will be Russian night, 
when, with the exception of three num- 
bers, the entire programme will be by 
Russian composers, the exceptions bes 
ing the pieces by Sibelius, Paderewskd 
and Ganne. Mr. Schmidt will devote 
the larger part of the programme ta 
Wagner. As already announced, Mon- 
day night will be the Women’s City 
Club night. 

The programme for Monday night t#@ 
as follows: 

* WOMEN'S CITY CLUB NIGHT. 
edding march, from ‘tA. } : 

Night's Dream’’ ge 
Overture, ‘‘A Sold Bride’ Smetana 
Procession of women to the cathedral! 

from ‘Lohengrin’? "a 
Selection, ‘‘Madama Butterfly’’ 
Overture, “The Merry Wives of 

sor SPV ey), yam Nicolat 


they were modelled after. 


eS sett tenes 
sete ~~ 


! 


Mr. | 


! 


Violin, Mr. “Ho 


Intermezzo, from 


Waltz, 
March, ‘‘The Belles of Chicago’’ 


Overture, 
Indian Dance 
Selection, 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 
March, 
Overture, 
**Humoreske’”’ 

‘“‘Ameriecan Patrol’’ 


Pop 


Boston Symphony Season Has Brilliant Conclusion— — 


1916-17 came to an end yesterd 


| diate future, 


be 


Holy : organ, 


donna’ . | 
/ 
i 


‘“Wine, Women and Song’’....Strauss 


Sousa 
The programme for Tuesday night, - 


the popular opening, is as follows: 
Coronation march, from ‘‘The Prophet’. . 


% Mererher 
Der Freischutz’’ Weber 

Coc er ers cesses cose ee MaCDOWEll 

‘The Jewels of the Madonna’”’ 


Violoncello, Mr. Keller. 


Selection from Act 3, ‘“‘Die Meistersinger’’ 


Wagner 

> e's 6 ie eee 
Schmidt 
Galatea’’....Suppe 


‘*Red-White-Blue’’ 
‘The Beautiful 


be od Shee ae Meacham 


rweear 8. SEK ear eS eee ae eee ee 


Falling Off in Musical 


Handey extended ‘rece gnition are Henry! F. Gil- 


Concerts Commence 


ert-'and John Alden Carpenter. Mr. _ 
Gilbert is the only..Américan composer | | 
in the knowledge of ths writer who -has_ 


said things’ thoroughly beautifully and 
eloquently, and things that are Ameri- 


can in the most fundamental are artis- 


tic sense of the word. - 

For the ‘rest, even Mr. Carpenter, 
they are still imitating Europe, either 
in an inefficient or uninspired manner, 
Therefore the American composer has 
still to look within instead of without” 
for his success, and he has as yet at-. 
tained no particular right to complain | 
because he is not given frequént per- | 
formance, 

The reason that such Americans hal 
George W. Chadwick—the only com-— 
poser of the older group who has. 
struck at all the racial note—Horatie | 
Parker, Arthur Foote, F. 8S. Converse: 
and a number of others have their | 


| 
: 
: 


: 
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Importations Due to War 


What American Composers Are Doing—Other 


Timely Music News. 
Pett "Mag F ib 


The Boston \Symphony = season 
even- 


with. a notable .performance of ' 


Ing, 
nerian excerpts. 
for the public on Tuesday night, the 
Pop concerts commence. The musical 
season, now virtually at an end, has 
been a very rich one in performances 
and an unusually poor one in new 
works of. interest. We have, for one 
thing, fallen.off in our musica] im- 
ports during war-time, as we shail 
doubtless continue to do in the imme- 
and for the other thing, | 
conductors and opera companies have: 
not shown particular enterprise in ran- 


sacking the libraries and music stores; Even Mr. 
for.intereating new works, all ready in); 


existence and on sale. 

Saving this, we can hear the American 
composer making his plaint, in spite of | 
Dr. Muck’s well-intended activities in 
his behalf; but the sad fact remains, 


that American composition up to the‘; 
present time consists in those compo- . 
generation which, 


are after European models, and are be-— 


siticns of the older 


coming rapidly outmoded, though often 
performed, and in their work the young- 
er men have.as yet for a majority shown 


little ability or conviction or seriousness | 
in preparing themselves to strike out’ 
The only two of. these | 
‘yvounger men who seem to us to: deserve | 


in new paths, 


rc fortune 


Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’’ symphony and of Wag-- productions 


Tomorrow night, or: 


> a 


ce 


But how didi they get this far? They 
were not born with golden spoons in 
their mouths and the twelve fairies of 
about their cradles. They 
gained ground steadily because of sol- 
‘id acquirements as composers, If their 
seem smug or conven- 
tional or old-fashioned to younger men 
—as many of them do—the thing for 
the young man to do is to shut his: 
mouth and learn his trade. When he 
can produce something as good in its” 


workmanship—not necesarily similar in! 
its workmanship, for no one wants to 
see art go on in its beaten track—but 
as solid in its facture, then let him. 
raise his banner and make _ trouble 
for the old guard. But until he can 
do this he is wasting his time fighting 
| windmills. 


Gilbert has not, in our 
opinion, a technic nearly equal to the 
' technic of the older group of compos- 
'ers. It is our. personal impression 
that more than once, with exception- 
ally virile and poetic ideas, he finds 
himself cramped for a word; neverthe- 
less, he has evolved a style unmis- 
takably his own, a style which for 
character, raciness and in individual- 
ity has no parallel among.the men of. 
‘his own generation in this country... 
And inevitably he is going through | 
the struggle that every new and sub- | 
stantial talent encounters in gaining 
recognition. | 
Tt is only logical and only to be — 
expected that the unconventionality of 


} 
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‘Many sides. But they are m 


sons by 


‘Gilbert has something to say, and in- 


the sécond place, he is far moré con- 
‘cerned with writing a few good pages 
“of music before he dies than with 
‘Making propoganda for self and coun- 


| 
| 
| 


try; or rather parish, as so many of. 


(his colNeagues still persist in doing. 
The best talk. about music, as Mr. 
“Martin ‘Loeffler once remarked to us, 
Rug music. That is what Mr. Gilbert is 
doing most of the time. When he 
does talk, or write, he does so with 


fully digested views and. conclusions,. 


which may be wrong, but are his and 
are the expression of his artistic life. 


Would that others would forsake front | 
‘Pages of periddicals and 'do as much 


‘real work for the cause as he. 
| But we wander. The past season, we 
said,” has been -rich 


and poor in new productions. The num- 


ber and quality of performances, the , 


‘multiplicity. of concerts and new vir- 
‘tuosi has been due, of course, to the 
“European war. What the conditions will 
‘be in the year to come, where the 
hunted artist, athirst for engagements 
‘ 
di 


head, it is:hard to tell. 


Season past there has been the unusual 
condition of an exceptional-crop of visit- 

if artists, and a public exceptionally 
illing to pay for their services. Piano 
Neouses acknowledge their busiest season 
In history in the activities of concertiz- 
img exponents. Opera seasons have 
fone, on the whole, well. Of course 
Ahe usual ridiculous thing befell in Bos- 
ton when the Metropolitan opera season 
was well patronized, while Mme. Pav- 
lowa’s Season last fall was miserably 
neglected. But that ig as yet the case 
in every American city, and musicians, 
critics.and composers must continue to 
pull together, and do what they can to 
persuade the people that Mr. Caruso 
may sing in anything .but an artistic 
Manner, and that a performance of 
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» Pavlowa revived Auber’s 
Masaniello,"’ which -was not worth a 
great deal. Next season they purpose 
to revive, among other operas, Rubin- 
Stein's ‘Demon,’ which. is not worth 
“an; The Metropolitan Opera 
gave four new~ operas, and. 

two of them were eminently worth while 
'—“Boris. Godunoff” and Strauss’ ‘Ro- 
'Senkavalier,’”’. Dr. Muck’s programmes 


em by young American composers, 
Dut) a of these were of negligible 
| importa ce. Indeed, the only American 


in. performances | 


audiences and money, will hide his. 
But during the 


thes obtained a few novelties, many of. 


vkit '| attractive, 
“way, because, in the first place, Mr. | 


is orches 


| hestra which was at all 
worth while was Mr. 


Carpenter’s suite, 


‘Adventures in a Perambulator,” more 


it is true, by reason of its” 


| 


maturity of style and its resource of. 
workmanship than because of deep in- | 


trinsic originality, but 
music to be accorded the 


nevertheless | 
highest re-. 


spect for the musicianly accomplishment : 
|jsWhich it reveals and the modesty, if 
that may be used. with which the com- | 


poser expresses himself. If the war 


will promote fresher musical ideas in | 


Europe, and more fundamental love 
and understanding and production of 
good music in this country, something, 


at least, may rise from its ruins, 


| 
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THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 
MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL. 
MANUSCRIPTS MAY NOT 


BE REPRODUCED 


- WITHOUT PERMISSION. 
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As the World Wags: — Radeon is 


Do you remember the Pops in the old 
Music Hall? Or have you been to the 
Pops in recent years? Have we ‘come 
under the yoke of cruel taskmasters 
who do not realize that the essential 
function of these delectable concerts is 
to distract, to cheer, to amuse, to ene 
liven! 

In old days, under those dingy, but 
well-beloved walls, we drank and smoked 
and listened—if we wanted to—and we 
talked. 

Now, o’erborne by red plush and gold 


leaf, we tiptoe to our places and, draw- 
‘ing our chairs out stealthily, slink into 
‘them. Then, as the tyrant on the plat- 
form raps his rasping baton, we, one 
land all, subside into a miserable silence. 
But with me, remembering happier 
things, it is a rebellious silence as well 
as a miserable one. 

A voung army officer was speaking 
the other day of his introduction to the 
|'Pops, which had taken place a night or 
two before. He told of the sensation he 
‘had created because, in standing up sud- 
denly, his coat had caught a bottle which 
| was on the table and swept it to the 
‘floor. “It went bumping about, making 
'a lot of noise,” he said, ‘‘and people 
stared at me.” 

“Why, man,’ I wanted to cry out, “In 
old times there would have been so much 
noise that nobody would have heard the 
bottle 2 'O over!” 

[. ask vou, sir, will those days never 
eome again? Yours for liberty and re- 
ilaxation, M 
Boston, May 20. 
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Thirty. sixth Season, 1916-1917 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


GLovAas, 
WILLIAMS: 


From an Original Sketch by Gluyas Williams 


Witek, A. 


Concert-master. 
Noack, S. 


Mahn, F. 


Tak, E. 
Habenicht, W. 


Fiumara, P. 


Gerardi, A. 
Kurth, R. 


Ferir, E. 
Wittmann, F. 


Van Wynbergen, C. 
Blumenau, W. 


Warnke, H. 
Malkin, J. 


Kunze, M. 
Gerhardt, G. 


FLUTES. 
Maquarre, A. 
brooke, A. 
de Mailly, C. 
Battles, A. 


ENGLISH Horn 


Mueller, F. 


Horns. 
Wendler, G. 
Lorbeer, H., 
Hain, F. 
Resch, A. 


TUBA. 


Mattersteig, P. 


ORGAN. 


Marshall, J. P. 


ERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 


Roth, O. 
Hoffmann, J. 


Ribarsch, A. 


Traupe, W. 


Fiedler, B. 
Spoor, S. 
Pinfield, C. 
Gunderson, R. 


Rissland, K. 
Schmidt, E. 


Goldstein, H. 


Baraniecki, A. 


Berger, H. 
Siilzen, H. 
Gewirtz, J. 
Rosen, S. 


VIOLAS. 


Werner, H. 
Schwerley, P. 


VIOLONCEL 
Keller, J. Barth, C. 
Nagel, R. Nast, L. 


Gietzen, A. 
Berlin, W. 


LOS. 


BASSES. 


Agnesy, K. 
Jaeger, A. 


OBOES. 
Longy, G. 
Lenom, C. 
Stanislaus, H. 


Seydel, T. 
Huber, E. 


CLARINETS. 


Sand, A. 
Mimart, P. 
Vannini, A. 


BASS CLARINET. 
Stumpf, K. 


Horns. 
Jaenicke, B. 
Miersch, E. 
Hess, M. 
Hiibner, E. 


HARPS. TyM 


Cella, T. Kandl 


TRUMPETS. 
Heim, G. 
Mann, J. 
Nappi, G. 
Kloepfel, L. 


PANI. 


Belinski, 
Folgm 


M. 


ann, 


Theodorowicz, J. 
Bak, A. 


Sauvlet, H. 
Griinberg, M. 
Goldstein, S. 
Fiedler, A. 


s 


.v.Veen, H. 


Kautzenbach, W. 


Steinke, B. 
Warnke, J. 


Ludwig, O. 
Schurig, R. 


BASSOONS. 
Mosbach, J. 
Mueller, E. 
Piller, B. 


CONTRA-BASSOON. 
Fuhrmann, M., 


TROMBONES. 


Alloo, M. 
Belgiorno, S. 
Mausebach, A. 
Kenfield, L., 

| f 


PERCUSSION. 
Holy, A. Neumann, S. Zahn, F. 


Gardner, C.| 


er, F. Burkhardt, H. 


LIBRARIAN. 
Sauerquell, J. 


| / 
\ 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN,” 


Rogers, L. J. 

















Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1916--17. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1916-1917. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The dates given are those on which the Friday afternoon concerts took place. 


Bacu, J. S.: Air, “It is finished,’’* from “The Passion Music 
according to John the ra ’ (LouIsE HOMER), 
January 19, 1917 . 

Air, ‘““My Heart Ever Faithful, a tram ‘the ‘Cantate “For 
God so loved the World” (Louisk Homer), January 
19, 1917. 

BALAKIREFF: ‘“’‘Thamar,”’ Symnplisnic Poctis foc siheatta, -ottas 
a poem by Lermontoff,* December 29, 1916 

BALLANTINE: “The Eve of St. Agnes, ” Syeipheni: Poem after 
Keats, January 19, 1917 . 

Beacu: Concerto in C-sharp minor for piahoforté, Op. 45 5 (Mrs. 
H. H. A. BEAcuH), March 2, 1917 . 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, E-flat major, “Broica,” Op. és, 
October 13, 1916 . 

Symphony No: 4, B-flat seninii, Op. Sin ae A, Si 

Symphony No. 8, F major, Op. 93, December 29, 1916 

Overture: Grand Fugue, B-flat major, Op. inne October 
27, I916. dit. 

Overture to Goethe’s “Hemont, i Op. $4, Tansy +f we 

Concerto in D major for violin, Op..61 (ALBERT SPALDING"), 
January 12, I917 . 

Concerto in G major, No. 4, for planciarte and arches 
Op. 58 (WINIFRED CHRISTIE*), April 27, 1917 - . . + 
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‘Beriioz: Overture to “ The Corsair,” Op. 21, October 13, 1916, 
is Overture to ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” Op. 23, April 27, 1917 . 


i a 
HANDEL: Concerto Grosso in D minor, Op. 6, No. to (arranged | 


by Seiffert), March 30, 1917. . 1224 | 


Biocu: Trois Poémes Juifs: Danse,** Rite, ** Cortége’ Fu- 
. nébre,** March 23, 1917 
t First time by string orchestra. 
“BoropIN: Orchestral Sketch: On the Steppes of Middle Asia, 
December 8, 1916 
} BrauMs: Symphony No. 1, C minor, On 68, rea 10, : ena 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 73, April 27, 1917 
Variations on a Theme by Joseph Haydn, April 20, 1917 . 
Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80, October 20, 1916 . 
Concerto in D major for violin, Op. 77 (ANTON WITEKY?), 
November 24, 1916 . e 
Concerto in B-flat major, No. 2, for pianoforte “4 ‘ieaakat, 
Op. 83 (CARL FRIEDBERG*), March 23, 1917 . 
Concerto in A minor for violin and violoncello with or- 
chestra, Op. 102 (ANTON WITEKT and HEINRICH 
WARNKE?), February 23, 1917 . 
Busoni: Suite for orchestra, from ‘the music i. Cozzi’ Bee ony u- 
randot”’ (Nos. 3,** 5,** 6,** and 7**), February 9, 1917, 
CHaprisr: “‘Espafia,” Rhapsody for orchestra, November 17, 
1916. 
Ss cerrcal Theme, Variations: and usu for pom 8 aid? or- 
chestra (JOHN P. MARSHALL, organist), April 6, 1917, 
CHausson: Symphony in B-flat major, Op. 20, October 20, 1916, 
CHERUBINI: Overture to “Les Abencérages,”’ February 23, 1917, 
Ciapp: Symphony in E-flat major (MS.),{ April 6, 1917 
ConversE: “Ave atque Vale,’’** Tone-poem for orchestra, 
April 27, 1917 .. . 
| DEBUSSY: Prélude a Y’ Aprés-Midi d'un’ Faune (Beogue de S. 
Mallarmé), November 17, 1916. 
| Gigues,** April 13, 1917 . 
Iberia, April 13, 1917 . ce 
Rondes de Printemps, dees r3. — 
\DvokAK: Concerto in B minor for violoncello, Op] 104 + Josten 
MaA.Kkin}), March 30, 19}7_ . 
|Franck: Symphony in D minor, December 8, 1916 pay 
Symphonic Piece from the Poem- Symphony ‘The Redemp- 
tion,”’ April 6, 1917 
Variations Symphoniques for pianoforte and orchestra* 
(HEINRICH GEBHARD), February Oo, FOLF | 
_GOLDMARK: Overture, ‘Im Frithling”’ s In Springtime”), Op. 
36, March 2, 1917 


Recitative, “Stay, Shepherd, stay,” and ‘Air, . Shepherd, 
what art thou pursuing?’’* from ‘‘ Acis and Galatea’’ 
(Joun McCormack*), February 2, 1917. . 
HAYDN: Symphony in C minor (B. & H., No. 9), N ovember 24, 
BGIO  <3)2 
Symphony in Cc major (Rieter- Biedermann, No. 3), March 
30, 1917. . 
HomMER: Song, “From the Brake the N ightingale, "* with or- 
chestra, Op. 17, No. 2 (LouIsE Homer), January 19, 1917, 
Song, “ Sing to me, sing,”* with orchestra, Op. 28 rs eg 
HOMER), January 19, 1917... 
song, “The Song of the Shirt,’’* with orchestra, Op. 2 5 
(Lovis—E HoMER), January 19, 1917. . 
Liszt: A Faust Symphony (after Goethe), December 22, 1916; 
March 9, 1917 (In memory of Pauline Agassiz Shaw), 531, 
“Tasso: Lamento e Trionfo.” Symphonic Poem No. 2, 
May 4, 1917. . ; 
‘““Mazeppa,”’ Symphonic ‘Poem No. 6 (after Victor Hugo), 
October 13, 1916 . 
Concerto in A major, No. 2, for pianoforte and orchestra 
(ERNEST SCHELLING), December 8, 1916 
LOEFFLER: ‘Hora Mystica,”’ Symphony in one movement for 
full orchestra and men’s voices,** March 2, 1917. . 
MAHLER: “Ich atmet’ einen Lindendutft, "with orchestra 
(Juu1a Culp), April 6, I917 . 
aig ce ”* with orchestra (Juura. CuLp), April 
ion 
Mozart: Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” (K, ‘ 5 1), February 
23, 1917. . 
Symphony in D major (K. 385), ‘December: I 5, 1916 


Overture to ““Le Nozze di Figaro,”’ February 2, 1917 4a 
Overture to “The Magic Flute,’’ November 17, 18, 1916 
(In honor of the 82d Birthday of Henry Lee Higginson) 
Rondo, “Per Pieta, non Ricercate’’* (JOHN einer gg 
February EA 
NoREN: ‘Vita,”’ Symphony for modern orchestra,** April 20, 
1917 


"|| RACHMANINOFF: Second Concerto for pianoforte, Op. 18 


(Ossrp GABRILOWITSCH).. November 17.1916. 
RAMRADs Ballet Suite (arranged by H. Kretzschmar) : Musette, #4 
Rigaudon, ** Menuet,** Rigaudon from ‘‘Acanthe et 
Céphise”; Menuet from “ Platée’’**; Gavotte** from 
‘‘Acanthe et Céphise,”’ March 30, 1917 mf. 
REGER: Variations and Fugue on a peed Theme of J. A, Hiller 
(1770), February 2, 1917 


|| Rimsxy-Korsaxorr: Symphonic Suite, “ Scheherazade” (after 


‘The Thousand nalts and a N ies. tai on 351 Novem- 
ber 10, 1916 . 


1IQI 
767 
768 
769 
1063 
1520 
2I 
416 
1026 
1292 
1293 
952 
463 
803 


807 


1383 


272 
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ScHELLING: Concerto for violin and orchestra** (Frrrz | sii aie : , 
| KREISLER), October 20, 1916 . . . : 102 : ‘Traume,” with orchestra (ELENA GERHARDT), December 


468 


| ScHUBERT: Unfinished Symphony in B minor, January 19, I917,. 735. 15, 1916. 
| Symphony in C major, No. 9, April 13, 1917... 

| 
| 
| 
: 


1348 “Schmerzen,”” with orchestra (ELENA GERHARDT), De- 
c UT i Pein eee Ce Cale a tae aay Se aS 

1262 ha WEBER: Overture to ‘““Euryanthe,” December 8, 1916 ..... 
; | Wor: “Der Freund,” with orchestra (ELENA GERHARDT), De- 

CRINDE? 162 TOTS PL ae ee a aE 

|| 4 “Verborgenheit,” with orchestra (EyENA GERHARDT), 
636 | . December 15, 1916; (JuLia Cup), April6, 1917 . . 477, 1289 
1] : ‘Er ist’s,’’ with orchestra (ELENA GERHARD’), December 

TS, TQGTO ee de ME Pes cr me He a Sean 


‘‘Sei mir gegriisst,’’* with orchestra (Juu1a Cup), April 6, 468 
$689 gn kk MLORSOY Mahal Wao weaiod} . 424 
“Standchen,””4 with orchestra (Jun1a Cup), April 6, 1917, 1266 
SCHUMANN, GEORG: Symphonic Variations on the Choral 
“Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten,’”” December 
OS RRS Seen Ont 2 tae ae eae de, es ai ee PA 
SCHUMANN, RoBERT: Symphony in E-flat major, No. 3, 
. Shenish,:’ Op. 97, Ocbaber 27, 10%66:)..5< sodow . 
Concerto in A minor for pianoforte and orchestra, Op. 54. 
(IGNACE J. PADEREWSKi), December 22,1916 . . . . 567 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 1, minor; Op. 39, November 17,1917, 263 


480 


SUMMARY. 


LIsztT 
LOEFFLER 


Bacu, J. S. 
BALAKIREFF 


| “ Pohjola’s Daughter,” Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 409,** 


January 12,1917... . oat. ‘ < Se 
‘The Oceanides” (‘‘Aallottaret”’), Tone-poem, Op. 73,** 

ee 08. SORT. OE Te ks es oe ae 
“Night Ride and Sunrise,’’ Symphonic Poem, Op. 55,** 

January 12, 1917. | 


BALLANTINE 
BEACH 
BEETHOVEN 
BERLIOZ . 
BLOcH . 


MAHLER . 
MOZART . 
NOREN ; 
RACHMANINOFF . 
RAMEAU . 


REGER. i le: 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF . 
SCHELLING . 
SCHUBERT 
SCHUMANN, G. 
SCHUMANN, R. 
SIBELIUS 
SINIGAGLIA . 
SMETANA 
STRAUSS . 

. TSCHAIKOWSKy . 
WAGNER . 
WEBER 
WoLF . 


SINIGAGLIA: Overture to Goldoni’s Comedy ‘Le Baruffe BORODIN . 
| Chiozzotte,’’ Op. 39; March.23, 1917 . 20. ww ker 4 BRAHMS . 
| SMETANA: Symphonic Poem “Valdstyntiv Tabor” (‘‘ Wallen- E BUSONI 
| stein's Camp’’), November 24,1916 ........ || CHABRIER . 
i Overture ‘‘ Prodana Nevesta”’ (“The Sold Bride”’), February CHADWICK . 
! 9, I917 CHAUSSON . 
STRAUSS: “Don Juan CHERUBINI . 
On. 20; PeDruaenge SOG? oc. he ww bei CLAPP. i). 7: 
“Tod und Verklarung” (‘“ Death and Transfiguration”’), CONVERSE . 
Tone-poem,:Op..24,. May 4,1917........ 4 4! DEBUSSY 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the Old-fashioned, 1 'h oF DvokRAxK . 
Roguish Manner,—in Rondo Form,” Op. 28, October 1 a. y FRANCK . 
POO 5s hy. Sh adc gS ep ae ee ee i} GOLDMARK . 
Burleske in D minor for pianoforte and orchestra (HEINRICH ‘ |} HANDEL . 
| GRBHARD), February:Qe"917.. . ... 6 se ble ‘ i} Haypn 
song ‘‘ Morgen,” with orchestra (Jura Cup), April 6, 1917, j i} Homer 
: _TsScHAIKOwsky: Suite, No. 1, in D minor, Op. 43 (No. 4**), | ‘ 
i | December 15, 1916 . peg! aii er 
; | 
) 
| 
| 
: Prelude to “ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,’’ May 4; 1917, 
“Stehe still,” with orchestra* (ELENA GrruarD’t), De- 
cember 15, 1916 2 eOIR YI , 


Wacner: A Faust overture, October 20, 1916 
é4.e ¥ ld - 6 . SA ee (ei 
) OS RTL 


’ 
’ 


* Tone-poem (after ‘Nicolaus Lenau), 
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/ ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST 
i TIME IN BOSTON. 
| SYMPHONIES. 
Ciapp: Symphony in E-flat major (MS.) (first performance), 
April 6, 1917. 
LOEFFLER: “Hora Mystica,”’ Symphony in one movement, for 
full orchestra and men’s voices, March 2, 1917. 
NorREN: “Vita,” Symphony for modern orchestra, April 20, 1917, 


Introduction and Bacchanale, “Tannhauser,” January 19, 

IS CCAR IR aaa Cis aka hOe Nic ca North Sgn eo SM ae 

Prelude and Isolde’s Liebestod, from “Tristan und Isolde” 
(Mme. Gapsxr), October 27, 1916 


Isolde’s Narrative* (Act I. of “Tristan und Isolde”) (Mme. 
GaApDSskI), October 27, 1916... . 
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SyMPHONIC POEMS, ETC. 


BALLANTINE: ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,” Symphonic Poem after 


Keats (first performance), January 19, 1917. 
' BEETHOVEN: Be ha Grand Fugue, B-flat major, Op. 133, 
} October 27, 1916. 
Biocu: Trois Poémes Juifs: 
: March 23, 1917. é 
ConveERSE: “Ave atque Vale,” Tone-poem, April 27, 1917. 
- Desussy: ‘“‘Gigues” (No. 1 of “ Images ), April 13, 1917. 
' Rameau: Ballet Suite arranged by H. Kretzschmar rom 
: “Acanthe et Céphise”’ and ‘“Platée, PR sco 30, 1917. 
Srpztrius: “ Pohjola’s Daughter,” Symphonic antasia, Op. 49; 
” ‘The Oceanides,” Tone-poem, Op. 73; “ Night Ride and 


en oe ee 


4 


Danse, Rite, Cortége Funebre, 


‘Sunrise,’ Op. 55, January 12, 1917. 
T’scHAIKOWSKY: Fourth Movement of Suite No. 1 in D minor, 
| Op. 43, December 15, 1916 


: CONCERTO. 
ScHELLING: Concerto for violin and orchestra (Mr. KREISLER), 


| 


feet 66. 1G10 .. 66 6 ee 


| WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE 


CONCERTS. 


BALAKIREFF: ‘‘’Thamar,’’ Symphonic Poem for orchestra, after a 
poem by Lermontoff, December 29, 1916. 

FRANCK: Variations Symphoniques for pianoforte and orchestra 
(H. GEBHARD), February 9, 1917. .... . 


| CONCERTS. 


Bacu: Air, “It is finished,’ from ‘‘The Passion Music according 


to John the Evangelist” (Mme. Homgr), January 109, 
p AOS 
HANDEL: Recitative, “Stay, shepherd, stay,” and Air, ‘‘Shep- 
_ herd, what art thou pursuing?” from ‘‘ Acis and Galatea’’ 

(Mr. McCormack*), February 2, 1917. 

HOMER: Songs with orchestra: ‘From the Brake the Nightin- 
gale,” “‘Sing to me, sing,” ‘“The Song of the Shirt”’ 
(Mme. HoMgER), January 19, 1917. 

MAHLER: Songs with orchestra: ‘‘Ich atmet’ einen Lindenduft,” 

: “ Rheinlegendchen” (Mme. Cup), April 6, 1917. 

Mozart: Rondo,‘ Per Pieta, non Ricercate’”’ (Mr. McCormack*), 
February 2, 1917. 


SCHUBERT: Songs with orchestra: ‘Sei mir gegriisst,” “Stand- 


chen”? (Mme. Cup), April 6, 1917. 
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“A Re! 2} 
ARIAS AND SONGS SUNG FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE | 


’ 


- 


WAGNER: Isolde’s narrative, from ‘Tristan und Isolde” (Mme. 
GADSKI), October 27, 1916. 

Song with orchestra: ‘“Stehe still’ (Miss GEerRHARDT), 

December 15, 1916 5 ERY TE OES do Ge 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON. 


Beacu, Mrs. H. H. A., March 2, 1917, Beach, Concerto in C- 
sharp minor for pianoforte, Op. 45. Sketch... . 
CHRISTIE,* Miss WINIFRED, April 27, 1917, Beethoven’s Con- 
certo in G major, No. 4, for pianoforte and orchestra, 
PR, fe akacuh te eens 430% gaadmcdieine ale mea Cn 
CuLp, Mme. Ju.ia, April 6, 1917, Songs with orchestra: Schubert, 
‘Sel mir gegriisst”* and ‘‘Standchen’’*; Strauss, 
‘“Morgen”’; Wolf, ‘‘Verborgenheit’’; Mahler, ‘Ich 
atmet’ einen Ijndenduft,’* ‘‘Rheinlegendchen.’’* 
Sketch PASE IRE LORAG Dal My GO Oe ee 
FRIEDBERG,* Mr. Cart, March 23, 1917, Brahms, Concerto in 
B-flat major, No. 2, for pianoforte and _ orchestra, 
| CFs aS. LS Seen OF CAIN Crew ane Were ee 
GABRILOWITSCH, Mr. Ossip, November 17, 1916, Rachmaninoff’s 
second Concerto for pianoforte, Op. 18. Sketch . 


GADSKI, Mme. JOHANNA, October 27, 1916, Isolde’s N arrative,* - 


Act I. of Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde,’’ Isolde’s 
Liebestod, Act III. of ‘Tristan und Isolde.” Sketch, 

GEBHARD, Mr. Hernricu, February 9, 1917, C. Franck, Varia- 
tions Symphoniques* for piano and orchestra; R. 
Strauss, Burleske in D minor for pianoforte and or- 
CENTER. UE at vost) Se ke ER 

GERHARDT, Miss ELe#na,{ December 15, 1916, Songs with or- 
chestra: Wagner, ‘“‘Stehe still,’’* ‘“‘Traume,” ‘“‘Schmer- 
zen’’; Wolf, “Der Freund,” “Verborgenheit,” “Er 
Sk i: Rees sales diet taarcalicecuinceas 


HOMER, Mme. Louise, January 19, 1917, Bach, “It is finished,’’* 
from ‘The Passion Music according to John the 
Evangelist”; ‘‘My Heart Ever Faithful,” from the 
Cantata “For God so loved the World.” Songs with 
orchestra: Sidney Homer, ‘‘ From the Brake the Night- 
ingale,’* Op. 17, No. 2; “Sing to me, sing,’’* Op. 28; 
“The Song of the Shirt,”"** Op. 25. Sketch ak ae 

KREISLER, Mr. Fritz, October 20, 1916, Schelling, Concerto for 
violin and orchestra** os ee DMI id Od Ot ote 

McCormack,* Mr. Joun, February 2, 1917, Mozart, Rondo, 
“Per Pieta, non Ricercate’’*; Handel, Recitative, 
“Stay, shepherd, stay,” and Air, ‘Shepherd, what art 
thou pursuing?’’* from ‘‘Acis and Galatea.” Sketch, 


PAGE 


1016 


1445" 





“Mackin, + Mr. JosePH, March 30, 1917, Dvotak, Concerto in 
| B minor for violoncello, Op. 104. Sketch. ..... 
~‘Marswaut,t Mr. Joun P., April 6, 1917, Chadwick, Theme, 
lg Variations, and Fugue for organ and orchestra. Sketch, 
| PADEREWSKI, Mr. IcNAcE JAN, December 22, 1916, Schumann, 
Concerto in A minor for pianoforte and orchestra. 
SR Gs se Sapam tere 
ScHELLING, Mr. Ernest, December 8, 1916, Liszt, Concerto in 
A major, No. 2, for pianoforte and orchestra. Sketch . 
SpaLDING,* Mr. ALBERT, January 12, 1917, Beethoven, Concerto 
in D major for violin, Op. 61. Sketch ....... 
WarnKE,{ Mr. HErnricu, February 23, 1917 (with Mr. WITEK?), 
Brahms, Concerto in A minor for violin and violoncello, 
with: Orcrmeire, OD. FOe.:2 meee ok Oa 
WITeEK,t Mr. ANTon, November 24, 1916, Brahms, Concerto in D 
major for violin, Op. 77; February 23, 1917 (with Mr. 
WARNKE?), Brahms, Concerto in A minor for violin and 
violoncello, with orchestra, Op. 102. Sketch . .. . 342,944 
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Sopranos: Mmes. Gadski, Gerhardt. . 

Mezzo Sopranos: Mmes. Culp, Homer 

Denia. Wat ECE oben © APSA BEE ote os Paes goa 

Pianists: Mrs. Beach, Miss Christie,* Messrs. Friedberg, 
brilowitsch, Gebhard, Paderewski, Schelling 

Sreagest: Oar: *Diatshany aS Ei ck 

Violinists: Messrs. Kreisler, Spalding,* WitekT. . . 

Violoncellists: Messrs. Malkin,{ Warnket .... . 
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Maxin,t Mr. JosepH, March 30, 1917; Dvorak, Concerto in 
B minor for violoncello, Op. 104. Sketch . . Ste ot 
MaArRSHALL,t Mr. JoHN P., April 6, 1917, Chadwick, Theme, 
Variations, and Fugue for organ and orchestra. Sketch, 
PADEREWSKI, Mr. IGNAcCE JAN, December 22, 1916, Schumann, 
Concerto in A minor for pianoforte and orchestra. 


A 


ee ss. Varela ena lee ee te ee EL 
SCHELLING, Mr. ERNEST, December 8, 1916, Liszt, Concerto in 
A major, No. 2, for pianoforte and orchestra. Sketch . 
SpALDING,* Mr. ALBERT, January 12, 1917, Beethoven, Concerto 
in D major for violin, Op. 61. Sketch . EE PARTE 
WarnKE,} Mr. Hernricu, February 23, 1917 (with Mr. WITEKT), 
Brahms, Concerto in A minor for violin and violoncello, 
with crenesira, OO. 300. “meets 6 4 ke eS 
Wirexk,+ Mr. ANtToN, November 24, 1916, Brahms, Concerto in D 
major for violin, Op. 77; February 23, 1917 (with Mr. 
WARNKE?1), Brahms, Concerto in A minor for violin and 


violoncello, with orchestra, Op. 102. Sketch . . . . 342,944 


Sopranos: Mmes. Gadski, Gerhardt . 
Mezzo Sopranos: Mmes. Culp, Homer .......... 

A adhe BE OY, “ARRAS SI A a a 
Pianists: Mrs. Beach, Miss Chrastie,* Messrs. Friedberg,* Ga- 
brilowitsch, Gebhard, Paderewski, Schelling . . . . . 

\eapeauest; Mir. Diarshahy . . .) foe 6 aes 

Violinists: Messrs. Kreisler, Spalding,* Witekf . 

Violoncellists: Messrs. Malkin,t Warnket . . . 
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Photographed for The Christian Science Monitor | 
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Bust of Henry L. Higginson by Bela Pratt, which stands in front 


corridor of Symphony hall). Boston 
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H. L. HIGGINSON “””* 
GIVES VIEWS ON 
UNIONS IN MUSIC 


Werwetia-————- O14. 19 / Ag 
Sustainer of Boston Symphony 


Orchestra Holds That in Inter-))/. 
est of Art, Authority of Con- 
ductor Should Be Paramount 


} 


Inasmuch as the union side of the i 
orchestral question in the United 
States has been presented in The 
Christian Science Monitor in consider- 
able detail—a member of the execu- 
tive board of the American Federation 
of Musicians having given an interview — 
at the time when the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, which is non-union, wag eamship Lines 
engaged to appear at the ranama-Pasy.y-by-Water 
cific exposition—a Statement Of th@ ——_—_—_—_ 


; : : i ¥ 
other side has been sougnt. Henry I, VW Y () RK 
/ 
Higginson, the Sustainer of the Boston i 
| OLITAN LINE 
Symphony orchestra, has been asked’ ins Massachusetts ana 


Whether he attributes the succesg ° ‘0. Side India Wharf, 
; ‘ind Sundays at 6 P.M. 
achieved by that organization in the 4-A. 


past 385 years in Boston and other( ()]) CANAL 
cities of the United States to a non- 1d Long Island Sound 
union policy. He has authorized for-———. 
publication in The Christian Sciencal. AND THE 
Monitor the following statement, which! - PROVINCES 
Succinctly reviews the events leading , 
up to the formation of the orchestra; .) Leave Indian = Wharf 
which ‘summarizes his views on the-| eek Days 5 P.M. 
relation of the orchestra to the union 
and which comments on the subject of 
leadership in public enterprises and 
On democratic art: ') Leave Foster's Whar 
While living in Kurope Mr. Higgin-»: and Feldaye cnesdays 
Son, then a young man and Studying Ligh. 
music, with the hope of making it a!) for Boothbay 


lind for Bar Marbor, 
‘eormediate Jandings 


Harbor 
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ndings, } 
Central Wharf 

lays at 7 P.M. 
A.M., Mons., 

hurs, 

lational Line), 


Central Wharf, 
and ‘Thura., 9 


ee 

LINE 

pship Co., Ltd., 
(lays and iridays 


in. at Wharf 
$e, 382 Wash- 
hurist Offices. 


3,00 p. m, 
usly equipped wit! 
designed for trave. 
mations still available 
roadway, N. Y, 
Broad St.: W. H. 
St., Boston, | 


MOLT LINE | 
Si eT) 


i 


' 
ee <= | 


Ange to spend the 


TMMER time | 
and visit : 


TALIA 


3 New Zealanc 
iger Steamers 

R.M.S. ‘‘Makura,’ 

(18,500 tons) 

aver. B&B. C, 
ac. £0, Jan. 17 
up. Honoluly, $135 m 
oply Can. Pacifie Ry. 
to Can. Aust. Roya 


Dr. Karl Muck, Boston’s Famous Conductor. 
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two years or so it was clear to him, Also 9 AM, Mons., 
that he had no talent for music and} (international Line). 


GIV I could not earn his bread by it, which. 


was necessary. But this thought came|Leave Central Wharf, 
ae und Thurse., 9 


: . liate landings. 
‘ g y musi: 
profession, saw a good deal of (tnave .Cootrul’ Syhart 
cians and learned their ways. Afters yook days at 7 P.M. 


clearly to him: He could not see why} 
UNION people in the cities of Europe should| 
have orchestral music at prices W ithin - 
; common reach while the people of ourJTH LINE 
Wt rwta-—~ country went without it. Steamship Co.,_ Vtd., 
Sustainer of . Later, the day came when it was in > jaagdalbcaegs ‘Fridays 
his power to organize an orchestré . 
rmation at Wharf 
Orchestra fF and the way to it seemed clear. He, ty Office, 382 Wash- 
had observed musicians closely, and 4 Tourist Offices. 
est of Art, thought that they could be managed — 


‘ductor Shoi°™!” when put under the strict orders szam= 


of a capable leader. So he began w ith 
—the musicians here, and as time went 
on changed the players very much. 
Inasmuch as 
From that time until now the Boston 
orchestral QueSSymphony men ha-e been engaged 
states has beeunder a severe contract, but nobody m, / 
Christian Sciene has ever suffered by it. This con- | 
ac vm) 
able detail—a pn tract reserved the right to break the 
contract at any moment 
gzinson’s judgment it seemed agen // 
of Musicians hav sary. The men have always been re- oe 
at the time when quired to play as much as and in the : ah a 
petit 
rechestra, whic] V@Y that the conductor ordered, and wt Sg 2: 
they have’ been required to observers pense 
good behavior. Their membership in : ieee Montevideo 


cific exposition-the orchestra has depended on livi f 


ing ,. le “Janeiro 
other side has beup to these requirements. ober 21st, 11.00 a. m. 


Higginson, the gs, 12 regard to the musicians joining: phengrityy ag ag | 
Symphony orche “2e union: Some years ago Mr. Hig-ixuriously equipped | wit! | 


ginson was told that the union men “lW!ly ‘lesigned for Mable | 
whether he attcould not play in the Boston Symphony 2 Broadway, Noy. 
achieved by thatorchestra under the existing circum- ON, 8 Broad St.; W. H | 
past 385 years istances, and therefore he incre om sr etna 
cities of the Uni number of men at a cost of ten or x HOLT LINE 
union policy. Hfifteen thousand dollars a year. The Xx mroocannd . 
publication in Tresult was that he got good men, care- —————_ 

Monitor the folloyfully chosen, thoroughly trained, and 


tive board of the 
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: arrange to spend the | 
Succinctly reviewready to obey &® single authority, 3 SUMMER time 
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up to the formatnamely, the conductor: The purpose !# 2% visit : 
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which ‘summarizgiwas that the conductor should decide PAL A 

relation of the ojall about the rehearsals and other mu- 

and which commisical affairs, and that the business ¥V@ New Zealanc 

leadership in pumanager should attend to all the mat- peeure: Sreaniere | 

on democratic ariters of administration. Mr. Higgin- wets soo Maura’) 
While living inson’s part was to see that the billsi"SQUve', $0. Jer ; 

son, then a yourwere paid. F ‘50 up. The noluiy, $135 0} 


music, with the The conductor must decide Gee Sean ene e kia made 


Dr. Karl Muck, Boston’s Famous Conductor. 
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cians and learned the union limits them. Mr. Higginson 
two years or 80 ilcan think of success only when the 
CIV that he had no taconductor has full charge and the 


profession, saW & how many rehearsals are needed, and 
H. L HI 


\ could not earn his power to call as many rehearsals as 
was necessary. Blhe wishes. Sometimes the Symphony 


clearly to him: H men haye been asked to rehearsal 13 | 
UNION people in the citie times on new music. Once Mr. Gericke | 
have orchestral mt came to Mr. Higginson saying that an 
, common reach whi out-of-town concert which he had: 
Wleneter—~ country went with planned could not be given because 
Sustainer of Later, the day Cithe orchestra was not playing well 
his power to orgienough. Mr. Higginson simply said to | 
Orchestra F and the way to ithim: “Neglect the concerts and do 
had observed mus the work; arrive at your point, and | 
est of Art, thought that they never mind me.” The delay proved 
Solis otey Shor only when put und costly. | | 
of a capable leader It may be that the union will take | 
—the musicians heré all the musicians, and on that day Mr. | 
Inasmuch as 2” changed the I Higginson’s connection with the or- | 
From that time ur chestra ceases. He can see advantage | 
quéS Symphony men hin the unions, but not in the present 
States has beeunder a severe CC case. In the first year of the or-: 
Christian Sciene has ever suffered chestra’s existence a player once said | 
sable detail—a y tract reserved the to Mr. Henschel, the conductor, that | 
a contract at any mo his train left the station at a certain | 
tive board of the ,inson’s judgment hour, and asked if he could be ex- | 
of Musicians hav sary. The men hacused from the rehearsals in time to 
at the time when quired to play as Itake it. Mr. Henschel replied that the 
orchestra. whic) V2Y that the cond Symphony rehearsals were not run by 
Sieaved to apie they have been rithe railroad time-table, and that any 
a a! sood behavior. Tkman not wishing to stay to the end 
cific exposition-the orchestra has of them must give up his place. 
other side has beup to these require As a matter of fact, the unions 
Higginson, the si . 2 regard to thedo not strike Mr. Higginson as Ameri- 
Symphony orche the union: Some ‘can in their conception or execution. | 
: rinson was told tlThe members of a union simply obey | 
whether he atteould not play in ththeir leaders, instead of other author- ; 
achieved by thatorchestra under thities. There are always leaders in| 
past 35 years istances, and therefcthis world and always will be, and | 
cities of the Uninumber of men atperhaps the musicians would better 
union policy. H fifteen thousand dcobey their musical leaders. : 
publication in Tresult was that he; Mr. Higginson has no wish to give | 
| 
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Monitor the folloyfully chosen, thoroup thé orchestra. The money spent | 


succinctly reviewready to obey @has been well invested; the pub-| 
up to the formatnamely, the conduilic has had good orchestral music, | 
which ‘summariziwas that the condUand it is hoped that it has been ben- | 
relation of the ojall about the rehealefited thereby. It has been a plea-| 
and which commisical affairs, and sure, for the orchestra hes to him been | 
leadership in pumanager should att, pleasure and a duty. 
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on democratic ariters of administra qemccratie country, and the support | 
While living inson’s part was to ) : | 

son, then a younwere paid. 

music, with the The conductor. 
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of art and of education should come 
from the citizens, and not from the 
rovernment. 





At the 


Sign 


of the Symphony Concer' ts 


Intact Orchestra, Proved Conductor, Swarming Soloists anc { 


‘Traawa, 


Scent .23//4 Much Novel Music 


Y all precedent of the past, two 
weeks hence should come the 
annual sales at auction of seats 
for a new series of Symphony 
Concerts. By actual announce- 

ment a year ago, there will be no more 
such sales; while by actual process of last 
spring and last summer, the public has 
already preémpted its places according to 
the new terms of subscription. With little 
fuss and less objection this material change 
in the routine of the concerts has almost 
accomplished itselt. Outside the _ ticket- 
agents, who miss a pretty sum in com- 
missions, few regret the abandonment of 
the outworn, clumsy machinery of the 
auctions. Most frequenters of the concerts 
find a new Satisfaction in the right to re- 
new their sittings from year to year by 
the mere filling of a blank and the sending 
of a cheque, and even to hand them on, 
as a sort of family heirloom, to their next 
of kin. Hardly any have complained of 
the prices newly fixed and they, for the 
most part, were those who from irresistible 
instinct would like to haggle at every box- 
office window and see what sort of bargain 
they could drive with the _ ticket-seller 
within. 

The proof of the pudding is the eating 
and as the diagrams at Symphony Hall 
now bear witness only a few scattered 
Places .remain untaken for Friday after- 
noons; the lowest-priced seats for Satur- 
day evenings have all been sold—an aus- 
Picious sign of the presence of the public 
that the orchestra most needs; while no 
more sittings at higher terms are left than 
the public is likely to absorb in the three 
weeks before the beginning of the concerts. 
Admittedly, to increase the subscription for 
Saturday evenings is one of the few prob- 
lems that press upon the management. To 
them it must attract a Widening public of 
newcomers, of the younger generation, of 
tasters, as it were, of the pleasures of the 
concerts and the new dispensation in the 
sale of sittings seems to be helping toward 
a solution. Perhaps before long a wise 
direction will see the way clear to subscrip- 
tions to a half, a third or a quarter of the 
evening concerts which is no more than 


for the New Series 


some of the essential public desire or 
afford. Not always. either, can they) find 
others to divide with them a subscrif otion 
for a whole season. 

So nas outworn custom happily v: shed 
from the Symphony Concerts, even if the 
public of Saturday evenings may noi, yet 
receive the fifteen minutes’ grace that 
a beginning at 8.15 instead of the exa cting 
eight would assure them. No longe are 
the. afternoon concerts absurdly callec! the 
““rehearsals’’ that in any real sense oj|' the 
word they never were; no longer is ti] cket- 
buying clogged by the sluggish procd :dure 
of auction sales. Yet, in a sense, the ro} ut ne 
of the orchestra and the concerts in rj ecent 
years endures. Thus, between the Woeein 
nings on Oct. 13 and 14 next and thel end- 
ings on May 4 and 5, there will be the Jusua! 
Six intervals in the succession of the 
twenty-four afternoons and the twenty] -four 
cveninges. These ‘free days’’ for a fl‘aith- 
fuk public fall on Nov. 8 and 4, Diec 1] 
and 2, Jan. 5 and 6, Feb. 16 and 17] and 
March 16 and 17, when the orchestra} will 
he abrent on its monthly journevs to f New 
York and southward: and again on] Jan. 
«6 and 27, when sundry cities of the Middle 
States, from Syracuse and Buffalo tof Ann 
Arbor and Detroit will hear it. As Jusual 
it will undertake a series of concerlts in 
various cities of New England—eigtit in 
Cambridge, six in Providence and so {forth 
—until the sum of them at home] and 
abroad for the whole season rises to} 110. 
No more are possible or desirable, if | con- 
ductor and orchestra are to maintain ) their 
standards of performance; while in /those 
rigidly sustained standards are the life) and 
the fame of both. 

The new method of subscription d¢dtside, 
the innovation of the new year is thie in- 
creaSe in the number of the “assijsting 
artists,’’ No less than fifteen are tjo be 
heard at as many pairs of concerts, while 
as usual Mr. Witek and Mr. Noack off the 
violins and Mr. Warnke and Mr. Malkiin of 
the violoncellists will be ‘‘soloists’’ at/ four 
more. Contrary to previous custom, thie list 
or engaged singers and virtuosi was | pub- 
lished last spring and nas since been jnany | 
times repeated. Each of uS, according to | 
inclination, will regret the absence of some 


can 


' 


~ artists.’ 
Metropelitan Opera House among the sing- 
ers, Mr. Spalding among the violinists ana 
Mr. Schelling and’ Mr. Friedberg among the 


| proakh. 


ithe |dismay of the 


| as a the 
| lengtfh. Perhaps the explanation is a de- 


CO a I a a ts cascancmasamancncmmaa 


ae eee a 
t name fir... it—Mr, Thibaud’s or | from the stage in May to be resumed only 


Mr. Zfmbalist’s, Mr. Cagsals’s or Mr. Bauer's 
to include all who deserve or are 
believed to deserve place, would necessitate 
forty} pairs of concerts or else concerts in 
whickk the orchestra provided only discreet 
interludes and serviceable accompaniments 
for the nominally ‘assisting’ artists. 
As\it is, there is no reason to reproach a 


'list that enumerates Mmes. Destinn, Culp, 


Gadski 
Singers; 


and Homer among the 
Messrs. Paderewski 


Gerhardt, 
established 


and ‘aabrilowitsch among the justly emi- 


nent ‘planists,,-and adds to them Mr. Kreis- 
ler for a violinist of equal and acknowl- 
edged‘ rank. In years past the manage- 


ment has sometimes seemed to overlook the | 
rising £ereration in its choice of “assisting | 


’ 


Summoning Mme. Kurt of the 


planists, it has appreciably abated the re- 


a deserved invitation to Mr. McCormack to 
Superior folk who 
are ysure that high popularity and high 
arusitzy may never go hand in hand. Per- 


| haps} the tenor’s exquisite Singing of Mo- 
| zarlefan and other eighteenth-century airs 
|May Fpersuade them out of their prejudice. 
| Hinallly, one resident virtuoso, Mr. Gebhard, 


and fone long associated with Boston, Mrs, 


| Beac fi, have their places on a truly catholic 


we 


St, jaS laudable in its omission of some 
OUul Ws 
48 Inffits inclusion of new. 


beginning, 


the surprise is its 
Sire Signalize the concerts, under new 
terms®@ of subscription, to a public that is 
wont tc applaud many of these “soloists.” 


_Theirfinumbers, wide departure as it is from 


the pBlicy of a recent past, does not imply 


any disposition to subordinate to them or- 


chest™@a, conductor and the music itself, 
‘h(&t orchestra, which Dr. Muck—its most 
Wing judge—acknowledged last spring 
more and more becoming the perfect 
@ment of his ideal, will sit little 
Bed three weeks hence on the stage 
ymphony Hall. A new  ‘bassoon- 
mr, who must be quickly chosen, will 
pd the dead Sadony and there will be 
mSt one new face among the violins. 
ewise, the band will be the band from) 
h Dr. Muck has quietly and gradually 
ated whosoever fel] short of his 
ards of intelligence, loyalty, accom- 


ment. Once more he can begin with ' 


the oirchestra at the outset of a new year 
he ended with it when he _ stood 


last ‘ppring between the crescent of his ad-— 


men and the rectangle of his ap- 
S audience, But the work of a 


CC r * 
Nductor does not cease When he vanishes | 


It has proved its courage also in | 


prn talents and too familiar presences | 
Yet at the end, | 


when he returns to it in October. From 
spring to autumn Dr. Muck has been busy 
upon a choice of submitted scores,.upon 


siftings and re-siftings of the music on the 


Shelves of the library at Symphony Hall; 
in his study for himself of the chosen 


pieces; in the nearly endless correction and | 
marking of the orchestral parts so that. 


the men may be the surer and freer with 
them. In mind, though never on paper or 
With the course of each concert in black 
and white, he has outlined the general 
course of his programmes for the new 
season, 

Certain classics—like three of the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, two of the four 
of Brahms, one from Haydn, another 
here and another there—may be taken 
for granted. To them Dr, Muck purposes 
to add Schumann’s “Rhenish Symphony,” 
unheard as yet under his hand; Mozart’s 
Overlooked symphony in D (No. 85); 
Chausson’s symphony, laid undeservedly 
by since Mr, Gericke’s day; Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s glowing Suite, ‘‘Schehera- 
zade’”’; Balakirev’s vivid tone-poem, 
“Thamar,” as yet unknown to the Sym- 
Phony Concerts; Tschaikowski’s fantasia, 
on Shakspeare’s ‘‘Tempest,” rich in sea- 
music, and his suite that ends ina pom- 
pous polonaise; Franck’s tone-poem, 


“Psyche,” sadly bungled in past perform- | 


ances here; Smetana’s tone-picturing of 
“Wallenstein”; Wolf’s “Italian Sere- 
nade,’’,””’ sparkling with finesse and fire; 
Sibelius’s new tone-poem, “The Daugh- 
ters of Ocean’’; Beethoven’s Grand Fugue 
for Strings; and contemporary German 
music from the pens of Busoni—the suite, 


“Turandot”; George Schumann—the Vari- - 


ations and Fugue; and Reznicek—the 
overture to “Donna Diana.” 

Here surely is novel or unfamiliar music 
enough to stir large and keen anticipation, 


even if none of it was signed last year or | 


has come newly over-sea from Paris, Pet- 
rograd or Berlin. The seas are closed; 
the publishers print not. Dr. Muck had 
need to seek his novelties and revivals on 
the shelves of Symphony Hall. 
accumulations of thirty years they were 


‘Wich indeed, and time and again next win- 


ter audiences will sit at the discovery, as 
it were, of noted composers whose music 
they have hitherto known only in the re- 
curring pieces of petrified routine. There 
are more ways than one, to a mind like Dr. 
Muck’s, for the bringing of freshness, va- 
riety and new vistas into the Symphony 
Concerts. He chooses, as he conducts, out 
of ample mental and spiritual stores, out 
of finer discriminations and adjustments, 
than most of his compeers may command. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
BEGIN ON OCTOBER 13 


pear. Pianists to appear are Pader- 
ewski, Carl Friedberg, a newcomer, 
Ernest Schelling, Heinrich Gebhard 
and Boston’s own Mrs. H. H. A. 


Bdlar —~-———_(le 23 /N, | Beach, who will play her own con- 
; é i | certo. Albert Spalding, the violinist, 
Emmy Destinn One Of Stars— i, another interesting newcomer. 


Russian Ballet and Opera Post Wopt 20 
There is the usual speculation As to 
Also on List 


Dr. Muck’s programmes. Novelties will 
Pi Sot 2G, 719 | Boston will have this year the that not only is little new music being 


Symphony Announces 
Plans for New Season 


be scarce this year, because of the fact 

| i a RENNER printed in Europe, but also because 

greatest musical season In its history. many of the parts of orchestral com- | 
Symphony con- positions, even compositicns which have 


scason one of the greatest promise. 
The Symphony season is of course 


tickets by subscription at fixed prices Boston Symphony Orchestra ppt fe 
igh 


Jnenr ey ae 
oye . oh 
] "OP 4 ’ 
Unusually Large Number of Soloists Féature of 
) A superb series of 5 4 aaa a ’ 
. long been standar tems of the or- 
‘eorts. ¢£ ra seas ‘ith many in 
certs, an opera season WI chestral repertoire, are only leased and 
ry. ry me —. “ in - i ; itis: th : cciayn 
lime at These (Concerts. ‘| singers, a short season ol Russial The scores are in the orchestral libra- 
ballet, the regular Sunday afternoon ries. The parts for performance are 
Dac lon tn oo oo 6a ptietea as Dr. Muck will perform Chausson’s sym- 
sG¢ many Bostonians, new artistS a: Sy 
By FRANK BERTWALL. ell as old favorites in recitals phony, which Mr. D’indy, conducting 
The-new season for the Boston Symphony orchestra, the prospectus for } | 
: Sate tees Cha: TP duced in America. He will also prob- 
musical entertainments by tne ably play Rimsky-Korsakoff’s suite, 
large number of soloists engaged, there being 19, practically all stars of the Club, the Apollo Club, Be an performed by the Rusefan dancers, Gu 
; , ! | Hi: l ane ay ¢ the Peoples as ye é ar. "E 
first magnitude, four being heard at these concerts for the first time, and ARO ROE BAPE Oe Te ege a6 yet, cot) eens ae 
time in Boston Sibelius’ ocean sketch 
; ¥. , sé yy 4 > 
other words, all but five of the 24 pair of concerts will have an assisting eas afr pee ig Spirits Of Oe 
soloist. The four artists to be heard for the first time are Melanie Kurt, of paramount importance, Our UM” ocuivalent—which was first heard at thi 
excelled orchestra takes second plac€ norfolk (Connecticut) festival, when Sj. 
last season; John McCormack, unquestionably the most popular tenor of the series of concerts which begin Oct.! of the work which he had composed for 
day; Albert Spalding, violinist, who has a following envied by many, and 13 and end May 5 will be of the usual this festival at Mr. Stoeckel’s invita- 
oF yu tos ys acs ; : P YS RRA ES Swann the beginning Productions of this Finnish composer, 
| The list of soloists has for singers Emmy Destinn, Johanna Gadskl, 110. concerts betw< ~ | who gtands in the front rank of the cre- 
‘Melanie Kurt and Louise Homer of the Metropolit re 
s » Met an opera company; Julla pers oi .' . in Bos : 
p I p y eight of them will be in boston. mere complete list of novelties will soon 
- . ‘ e ~ ~ | ; 4 | Hall and Dr, 
; : | »y Stars 'be given out at Symphony : 
Friedberg, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who will play her own new concerto; Ossip List of UOmaS sa | 
Gabrilowitsch, Ernest Schelling and Heinrich Gebhard. For violinists, Mr. The new method of disposing of) new music as the season goes on. 
and for ’cellists, Messrs. Wambe and Malkin of the orchestra. still obtainable—especially for the As rapidly as possible, the season tigkets 
Dre Saturday evening concerts. This year for the Symphony ‘Concerts of the coming 
Like a beak ago Dr. Muck promises Syracuse, Buffa to, Pittsburgh, Cleve- | the orchestra will ROALD more solo- Hall by registered mail to all those who 
few novelties. It is known, however, land, Ann Arbor and Detrolt. ists than in many years. have made payments on the same, except 
: . teketse hv subscripti ‘ ixe< ante nent ot tha elio ° _ . 
‘in mind, works he has never done in eee Uick ol hy : erga tont ee cigs orchestra, much tO the delight of is held for them until their return to town. 
Boston. prices iInsten¢ oO} »\ auction Saie is many local admirers. The hallad Notices are being sent to all those who 
~ 4 22.07 Wet ’-*+ evervbody. ‘The Friday concerts are ; os > 
a LF Jan. ~6 and 26-27, Feb. 16-1% aven, tp pra pele, he out for the Boston audience with songs, it must minding them that on next Saturday, Sept. 
and March 16-17. In-.addition to the 48 ; be confessed not alwavs of ths high- 2, unless payment is made by that time, the 
medium prices remaining unsold. The 
| Cambridge, eight; Providence, six ; Phil- Sale for the Saturday concerts is al- | | program which Dr. Muck is arrang- agement is free to dispose of them else- 
| Brooklyn, five each; Worcester. and the past and the demand for seats is | vart. It will undoubtedly be gratify- The demand for seats by new subscribers 
Hartford, three each: New Bedford and constant, Yet for these concerts, good | % ing to him to be heard in a_ pro- is very steady, and with the return to town 
certs. in various other New England except the lowest, $1). creat singers to appear are Emmy of those who have spent the summer by the 
~ Be re ee bet settee ost ” geasid i mountain 
Destinn. Johanna Gadski, Menalie easide and in the ains, the sale for 
turt and Louise Homer of the Met- up greatly. As already announced, there 
° : .. ‘ OR os - / ° 
ropolitan. Julia Culp and Elena Ger- gre few seats left now for the Friday- 


| oe > a ey amy “ 2 ac 
~Prospectus—Four to Be Heard for First any in 
teresting novelties and many favorile not sold. by European publishing firms. 
$$$ $ $$ $$ — eoncerts that meen musical life for hard to secure under present conditions. 
. the Bost r as ¢ - 
: eas . | salore, hotel musicales and various soston Symphony as a guest, intro 
which, just issued, being the item of the week in musical circles, opens 
3 ss ‘ . " : “ee ov a 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 13. The outstanding feature of the prospectus is the zaleys and the Kneislels, the LonsyY “Scheherazade,’’ now thrice familiar as 
| | Choral Union make the coming baton. He will perform for the firs 
including seven singers, six pianists, four violinists and two ’cellists. In 
something of that sort, is the Englis!i 
soprano of the Metropolitan opera company, heard here with the compan. tent | 
? tees : one pany ts no visiting organization, and the! belius himself conducted the premiere 
Carl Friedberg, pianist, known here through his successful recitals. | brilliancy. The orchestra will play tion. It is one of the most distinctive 
an > closing of » season. Forty=| 
and the closing of the seaso ative musicians of today. Doubtless a 
/Culp, Elena Gerhardt and John McCormack. For pianists, Paderewski, Carl 
'Muck will also, without doubt, discover 
Witek and Mr. Noack of the orchestra, Fritz Kreisler anc . 
| stra, Fritz Kreisler and Albert Spalding, has been a success. Good seats are . 
Important Revivals Coming. a. ne nition | anadeiad * Tar. 
p g | cities. The cities scheduled for the winter are being sent out from Symphony 
that he has severai important revivals The new method of disposing of sea- John McCormack will sing with the gyuch as have wished to have the tickets 
The orchestra will be away Nov. 3-4, working out to the satisfaction Os singer who has charmed many ahave subscribed but have not yet paid, re- 
. : Ties Wan’ Des " geason, only a few scattered seats at 
concerts in Boston, New York has 10; est order, will appear ina ‘Jassical option on their seats expires, and the man- 
|'adelphia, Washington, Baltimore and ready larger than it has often been in| ing. He is a beautiful singer of Mo- where. 
~ + eacl ‘| ea ‘on- Seats are sti ye had at ¢ yrices, | ike | ' : > | : : 
Springfield, two each, with single con- Seats are still to be had at all prices 4 eram of the best’ music. Other after the first of the month of the majority 
the Saturday evening concerts will pick 
hardt, the Lieder singers, alsO ap-|concerts. 


ond ee ee —a 


a 





wie ee 


The final proof that Summer and 
its holidays have gone for good: is 
always the announcement by the man- 
‘agement of the Symphony Orchestra 
of its plans for the annual series of 
symphony concerts which begin short- 
ly after. 

The announcement for 1916-17 
seems~very strange to the present gen- 
eration of Symphony patrons because 
it has nothing to -say about auction 
sales of seats, that picturesquely 
unique feature of Boston’s concerts 
of the last 30 years. 


7 ed 


oo 
The auction sales have served their 


disappeared for good. 
has come subscription at fixed prices, 
which promises to be a most popular 


. ‘ : | politan 
purpose, outlived their usefulness and | 


an their place | U 
fine, robust soprano voice. 


Roster of “Soloists. 


The singers are Mesdames Emmy.) 
‘Destinn, Johanna Gadski, Melanie ikurt | 
and Louise Homer of the Metropotitan| 
Opera Company; Julia” Culp and Elena | 
Gerhardt, the two leading concert sing- 
ers of our time; and John McCormack. | 
Of thesé singers, two, Mme. kurt and 
Mr. McCormack will be m:'king their 
first appearance with the Symphony 
Orchestra. Miss Destinn has appeared 
with the Orchestra but once, and that 
was several years ago. The others 
have appeared often and always with 
much success. 

All these six women are in the fore- 
front of their art and those who have 
been particularly identified with opera 
are as distinguished in concert. Mme. 
Kurt is the least known of them. She | 
fiade her first appearances in Boston 
during last spring’s visit of the Metro- 
Opera Company. She then 
Showed herself an artist of most un- 
usual quality and the possessor of a 
A woman 


who can sing with success such differ- 


ent roles as Isolde and the 


and successful change in the method 


of disposing of the seats for the sea- 
son. 


Information comes from the manage- 
ment that the Friday afternoon con- 
eerts are already practically sold out 


Countess in 
“Der Rosenkavalier’’ is most: unusual. 


Irish Tenor to Sing 


The engagement of John McCormack 


' promises one of the most interesting 


for the season, that pleasing condition 


having existed since last spring. 
still possible to get desirable seats for 
the Saturday concerts at all prices, ex- 
cept the lowest, $15. But few of the 
$60 seats remain unsold. 


New Plan Succeeds 


It is: 


The success of the new method is. 


very gratifying to Mr. Ellis, the man- 


ager of the orchestra, who is responsi- 
ble for it. Theré has been astonish- 


ingly little criticism of the plan itself, | certo. 


the prices, or the manner in which the 
prices are assigned to seats. 


| 


events of the season. The most popu- 
lar singer of his day he’unquestionably 
is. Lilli Lehmann, a final authority on 
the subject, calls him the greatest liv- 
ing Singer of Mozart. Doctor Muck 
will probably arrange a classical pro- 
gramme for this concert. : 

The list of pianists is headed by 
Paderewski, whom the war still detains 
in this country. Included in it is a new- 
comer to Symphony Hall, Carl Fried- | 
berg, who has been heard here in re- |} 
cital;-and an, old friend, one of Boston’s 
greatest talents, who has been -absent | 
for many years, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. | 


|Mrs. Beach will play her own new con- 


The new plan gives the Symphony | 
public a certain proprietary interest in 
their seats, which seems to please them | 


greatly. With the system of annual 


renewals, seats to all intents and pur-. 


poses are owned by those who occupy 
them for as long a period of years as 
they wish and with no more reponsi- 
ty than the payment of the annual 
ee. 

The outstanding feature of the Sym- 
phony prospectus is the large number 
of distinguished soloists engaged for 
the concerts, and particularly the iarge 
number of great singers. Altogether 19 
soloists are announced for the 24 pairs 
of concerts. Seven of these are singers, 
six are pianists, four are violinists and 
two are violoncellists. 


The others will be Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Ernest Schelling, and Heinrich | 
| Gebhard of this city. 


Notable Violinists 


Two of the violinists come from the | 
orchestra: the concert master, Mr. Witek, 
and his assistant, Mr. Noack. The an- 
nual appearances of these two fine ar- 
tists always bring much pleasure. Of 
the other two, one, it is hardly neces- | 
Sary to say, will be the inimitable Fritz | 
Kreisler, who will be the first soloist | 

of the season, appearing at the second | 
pair of concerts, Oct. 20-21. The other | 
will be Albert Spalding. Mr. Spalding | 
will he another of the newcomers among | 
the soloists, although he has appeared | 
here in recital. | 

Both the ’cellists on the list are mem- 
bers of the orchestra: Messrs. se seis 
| Warnke. and Joseph Malkin. 


Dr. Muck has been no further away 
than the coast of Maine during the: 
summer and if the number of.scores he. 
has had with him, marked and returned | 
te the copyist 
worked much more than he has idled. 
it is understood that he has planned 
thoroughly his scheme. of programmes 
for the season, but true to his-past cus- 
‘om, he will say little or nothing about 
them. 

As last vear, he promised few novel- 
ties. The problem of securing music 


from abroad is even more difficult than, 
it was then. Yet, during last Season, 
he was able to present eleven works! 
unknown to the symphony patrons, no 
‘less than seven of these being by 
American composers. Doubtless he will 
be.able to do as well this year. It 15s 
known. however, that he has several 
important revivals in mind, works he 
has never done in Boston. 

The orchestra itself shows fewer 
changes than it has at the beginnings 
of any season since Mr. Gericke’s time. 


The entire Symphony season will run 
its usual length of 30 weeks, beginning 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 138, and ending 
Saturday evening, May 5. In that time 
Boston will get its usual 24 pairs of 
concerts on Friday afternoons and Sat- 
urday everingg. The Fridays and Sat- 
urdays omitted because of the orches- 
tra’s absence from town are Nov. 3 
and 4, Dec. 1 and 2, Jan. 5 and 6 and 
°% and 27, Feb. 16 and 17 and March 
16 and 17. A schedule of 110 concerts 
has been arranged, 48 for Boston, 10 
for New York, eight for Cambridge, 
| Six for Providence, five each for Phil- 
|| See hie, Washington, Baltimore and 
Brooklyn, three each for Hartford and 
Worcester, two each for Springfield and 
New Bedford, and single concerts in 
| various other New England and middle 


; 


Returns dre nearly J 
ante-season subscription for the Sym- 
phony concerts. 
to change their seats through the failure | | a pee Se 
of some of the subscribers to take uD nouncement of an uncommonly long, vart- 


Those who expected 


their tickets by the second of Septem- ous and ; 
from singers of the Metropolitan to resident 
established masters to de- | 
Hence the nineteen | 


ber are doomed to disappointment, as 
there have been practically no failures 
to take the tickets subscribed for. 


he a erfterion, he’ haS 'Qne Cause of the Length and 


announces fifteen 
the new 
eight 
'With the four 
i choir 
tos, no less 
be distributed 
pairs of 
thirteen that last season, for example, be- 
decked them. 
will have the first and the last pair of 
concerts to himself, 
more between for 
not require 
in length to 
Jed twice—and sometimes thrice— 
ber free from what the 
music call an intruding 
singers be such in austere ears, the pianists 
and the 
happen to be 
too.) 


to seek. 
first time since the con 
ing, the seats are sold by subscription, re- 
newable from year to year, and not ‘by an- 
nual auction, The 
signalize this new order of things as widely 
and clearly as 
and the potential publics of the 
the hope to stimulate the one and widen 
the other. A. 


virtuosi, from 
serving newcomers. 


SURMISES ABOUT THE SYMPHONY 


SOLOISTS, 4. eG a 


Variety of 
the List for the New Season—New Songs 
by Mr. Loeffler—One Opera Company for 
Four Cities—Another Strange “Carmen”— 
Observations 


JA anacé: 


Posthumous Reger—Items, 
and Opinions 


VEN after four months, speculation 
harps upon the reasons for the 
seeming change in the 
of the Symphony 
‘assisting 
whereas 


artists’’ for 
seven or 
sufficed in recent years. 
virtuosi from the string 
included for their annual concer- 
than nineteen soloists will 
through the twenty-four 
concerts instead of the twelve or 


series, 


have 


By long precedent, Dr. Muck 

but with only three 
programmes that will 
adjustment in substance and 
solo pieces. Hitherto, he has 
that num- 
purists of sympnonic 
element. (Even if 


violinists with their concertos 
playing symphonic music 


The chief cause of 
Kor the 


new season 
management wished to 


upon the actual 
concerts in 


possible 


ready means was the an- 


eatholic list of “‘assisting artists’’ 


The books show now that there are a Soloists and hence the inclusion of this or 


few seats from the Friday afternoon that unexpected name in the Ists. 
concerts still to be had, and there are over, the 
soothe their 


number of applications in for these. 


west cities. 
| SALE OF SYMPHONY, TICKE 
of the 
| 
ils 
f 


anxious and austere puristS may 
perturbations. 


the change is not far | 
and for the | 
certs came into be- |, 


Because the ! 


policy | 
Coneerts that | 


| 
| 


More- | 


For the Saturday series there are anineteen are serving the well-being of the | 


of the hall and at all prices except the nineteen more will succeed them in each | 


lowest, $15. 

there is, comparatively speaking, wide 

choice of location. At the same time | 

the number of seats available is not so | 

large that the management doesn’t ex- 

pect to dispose of practically all of 
'_them before the season begins. 


| few more seats to be had in all parts concerts this season, it does not follow that 
: 

| 

; 


For the Saturday serieSiang every winter to come. 
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36th Season of the The 86th sea- 
fe son of the Sym- 


Boston Symphony phony Orches- | 


Orchestra tra opens with 
the concerts On | 


Friday afternoon, Oct 18, and Saturday | 


evening, Oct 14. For the first time in 
agimost a generation the season will not 
be ushered in by‘the picturesque auction 
gales of season tickets, which have in | 
the past filled four days of the week | 
preceding the first concerts. Such sales 
have gone forever, for the good results 
and the general satisfaction which come 
from the new method of selling by sub- | 
scription at fixed prices far surpass 
the biggest expectations of Mr Ellis, 
the manager, whose decision made the | 
change possible. Over 75 percent of the | 
holders of seats last season renewed 
their subscriptions for 1916-1917. 

There are a few, very few, scattered 
seats for the Friday concerts, these | 
at the intermediate prices. For the Sat- | 
urday concerts already the sale is as | 
large as it has been many years after | 
the auctions, and the prospects are that 
by Oct 14 very few seats will be left. 
At present, seats may be secured at 
all the different prices except the low- 
est, $15. 7 

The full season of the Symphony Or- 
chestra beginning Oct 18-14 will run for 
8) weeks, ending May 4-5. In this time, 
a total of 110 concerts will be given, 24 
pairs in Boston on Friday afternoons 
and Saturday evenings; 10 concerts in. 
New York, eight ine Cambridge, six in 
Providence, five each in Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore and Brookline, 
three each in Worcester and Hartford, 
two each in New Bedford and Spring- 
field. the remainder being single concerts 
in New England and in cities of the 
Middle West. The Fridays and Satur- 
Gays in the season when there will be 
no concerts are Nov 3-4, Dec 1-2, Jan 5-6 
and 26-27,*Feb 16-17 and March 16-17. 

The remarkable achievements of last 
Winter should be more than duplicated 
in the approaching season. The person- 
nel of the orchestra shows’ fewer 
changes than it has at the beginning of 
any season since Mr Gericke’s time. It 
is now a perfectly disciplined, united 
body 6f master musicians. 

Dr*Muck has been spending the Sum- 
mer in Maine. Judging from the num- 
ber of scores he has had with him and 
returned to the copyist, he has mapped 
out his plans for the season with much 
greater thoroughness than ever before. 
Music printing is languishing during 
the wariand it is quite impossible to se- 
cure new music from Central Europe. 
None the less, it will be remembered 


that despite Dr Muck’s warning a year 
ago, he presented during the season no 
less than 11 works which were new to 
Boston, seven of these being by Ameri- 
cans. 

Unusually interesting is the list of so- 
loists who are engaged for the season. 
Of these there are seven, six women 
and one man. Of the women, four are 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, Mmes Des 
tinn, Gadski, Homer and Kurt. The 


t 
j 


other two, Mmes Julia Clup§ and has not yet reached performance. It is | 


Plena Gerhardt, confine’ themselves en-~ 
tirely to the concert stage. All of these 
artists, except Mmes Destinn and Kurt, 
have in years past. frequently been 380- 
loists at the Symphony concerts and are 
held in great favor. Emmy Destinn has 
appeared as soloist but once, and that 
several years ago; while Mme Kurt ap- 
peared for the first time in Boston last 
Spring as a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, and is one of the 
newcomers of the Symphony season. 
The seventh singer engaged is none 
other than John McCormack. This will 
be his first appearance with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Dr Muck is ar- 
ranging for this occasion a classical pro- 


' gram with Mr McCormack to sing airs 


by Mozart. 

There will be six pianists, headed by 
the master, Paderewski. These are Carl 
Friedberg, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Hein- 
rich Gebhard, Ernest Schelling and Mrs 
H. H. A. Beach. Of these, the new- 
comer at the Symphony concerts is Carl 
Friedberg, who has made a most fa- 


}vorable impression in recital here. 


There will be a very warm welcome for 
Mrs H. H. A. Beach, that most talented 
Boston woman, who returns after an 
absence from the Symphony concerts of 
16 years. 

In addition to the two violinists of 
the orchestra, Messrs Witek and Noack, 
there will be two other violin soloists, 
Fritz Kreisler, who will be the first solo- 
ist of the season, appearing at the sec- 
ond pair of concerts, Oct 20-21. The 
other will be that most admirable Amer- 
ican artist, Albert Spalding, who will 
make his first appearance with the 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The violoncello will be represented by 
Heinrich Warnke and Joseph Malkin, 
who are among the chief ornaments of 
the Symphony Orchestra. 


A ; , * ‘ 
4 Cobe Ut ./ ‘bE Muck, summering 
Dr Muck’s‘ at Blue Hill, Me, whence 
he returns to Boston 
Symphony this week, had some- 
Plans thing to say, in a day's 
trip recently to the city, 
about, his season’s Symphony programs, 
the first of which occurs Oct 13 and 14. 
The eminent doctor appears to be in ex- 
cellent health and fine spirits, yet rest 
for him has included the study of a 
large number of scores of works he has 
not done in ‘Boston, marking them so 
that the copyist may mark the indi- 
vidual parts. | 
Of orchestral works entirely new to 
the symphony audiences, Dr Muck is 
preparing four. These ave the Sym-| 
phonic poem, “The Okeanides,’’ by the! 
Finnish composer, Sibelius, which was | 
first played at the Norfolk, Ct, festival | 


a year ago last Spring. The second is | 


the Symphony “Vita,’’ by Noren, whose 
Kaleidoscope” variations were played 


in Boston by Dr Muck several years | 


ago. The orchestra has had this work 
on its shelves for three years, but it 


—-& Wwork of modern spirit and of the! 


Pe winter in Sanders Theatre, her life 
Har "Ty | 
vard University. The season tickets riously for the past six years 


| 
| 


large dimensi | . : 
Penbes aed pate wer ps attain. chestra does in Boston. In his ps Fest fl 
Hivey whee aie od wo strikingly | plans for the orchestra Mr. ‘Higginson | 
ies asthe Fpl e other two, new to] provided that Harvard Universit ) 
vih'a) Gene y programs, are Beetho- |} Should have the benefit of it to as lar 1 
side dhe whe Fugue for Strings, op 133, 4n extent as possible, and from ha 
as Bala reff’s Symphonic Poem, “Tha- | Very beginning concerts have been 
ar.”’ The Beethoven Fugue has been | &iven in Cambridge. Sanders Theatre 
prnoanced several time in past years, is acoustically one of the best audito- 
but never reached performance. “Tha.|Tiums in the United States, and al- 

the “Boston ce heard at a concert at though its size limits not only the 
pera House several sea-;j ber of the audience, but the maban 


Sons ago and during 20e! 
g the recent pe - ‘ 
Sanden by the Roshan bot? rfor-| musicians used in the concerts, in every 


by De dace eee revivals plannea | T°SPect the performances across the 
y Ur Muck may be mentioned the beau- || C 
tif SV + So Wet” : sAU Ch , 
tiful symphon} by Chausson, which will ora Taleb are thoroughly satisfac- 
ye alta Raia one of the early concerts. |} 6. y an e scale of prices is consid- 
Fall ot sd: performed in Boston in the | erably lower than that which prevails 
cent a’ Indy aaah din direction of Vin- i" Boston. As much care-is taken in 
“ei aaa airing - e) had a second per- | providing the programmes for Cam- 
Mr Gericke. ther ye 1 paler, tn under } bridge as for any of the other cities 
that will be 8 yy reas Mi the orchestra visits, and it is the effort 
Bef which has not been heard of the management to supply interest- 
“The Pamomantce men! Tschaikowsky’s ing and capable soloists. Seven soloists 
randot”: ite 4; _,Busoni’s suite, ‘“‘Tu-| 4re scheduled for the coming year. 
suite, op. 43 pe ppd A. orchestral; These are Fritz Kreisler, violinist: 
the meatal solonnions Mike ee ee Frances Nash, pianist; Irma Seydel, 
han ae ~ A. i s Ital- violinist; Susan Millar, mez: | 
; s J Z0-S0pruno ; 


ian Serenade, and S ’ 
Seid | sagged ometana’s Sym ic: 7 
poem, “Wallenstein” Symphonic Ernest Schelling, pianist; Claire Forbes, 


athe inetanes which Dr Muck has espe- pianist; and, problematically, Kmmy 
so a “hy Rg the season (works DPeStinn. Miss Destinn was engaged 
er conducted here) are for a series of performances with thé 


Schumann's “ x 
Mozart's Necaanane tas etOe he de: 1 orchestra in Boston and various cities 

; ry? ‘é¢ x . ‘9 + ) ov; ~ - > 
Berlioz Corsair’? Overture; Dvorak’ ‘meee, appearances coming in March, 


“Nature” Overture; Ri | Bare ts 
‘Na “a Yve ; Tin tiers Bitament. now considerable 
koft’s Suite, “Scheheraz 1} ihe ae Orne, | the possibili sae ee 
imeaeis dicate ade”; Tschai- || : ty of her coming to Amer- 
Reovae’ ust le for Strings, and | }€@ at all, but her manager still hopes 
schumann’s' Variations q | that sh , 
S and | e may reach here befvure the 


as , a Merry Ther ; 
The first : oad eme. winter is over. Frit: en 
Will be a yous novelty of the season’ Schellin SES SrOteers oe 
a concerto for violin and or- ‘ g and Irma Seydel need no in- 


a Schelling, which Fritz r troduction to the Cambridge audiences. 
preteen writ play at the second concert. Frances Nash is a pianist from the 
S most enthusiastic over West, who has played with several of 


; Ang ual expects to use it at nearly ‘ the pri ; 
all his orchestral appearances the von hee J 9 papa orchestras of this country, 
g season. cluding the Chicago Symphony Or- 


For tl . é j 
— ee rast, the standard classics will eet ane New York Philharmonic 
Meer trib res y Dr Muck this season as. rchestra, with much success. Claire 
workes te be nll less familiar Forbes, another pianist, is a native of 
> on the shelves of New Bedford, and is regarded as ot 


the library which wi 
: ill serve a good 
pose at a ti , good pur- | unusual talent. 
Sofie Breas Geons es ae music has! played with the be ead! years agu, she 
year. publishers within a ford pat ia nal yacte Stra in New Bed-. 


Tad fad i ) 


1 


Much interest is attached to 

LE 4 the ap- 
_ CAMBRIDGE SYMPHONY ~ [Cambridge conan, Millar who, at the 
hie Sy iat , riage concert, for which she is 
i | phony Orchestra is to give scheduled, will make her debut as a pub- 
‘its usual series of eizht concerts the /!¢ Singer. Miss Miller is a native of 
Virginia, and has worked -at music all. 


let & / /, 
7 e 


She has studied Singing se-. 
peta not been taken up by sub- ‘free, years were with Mme. ‘Dappens. 
sprints wat be placed on sale at heim. Then she was taken by Mme 
one Sir. Kent's University Book Sembrich, ‘whose pupil she has been 
~vseehr rvard square, Cambridge, next Since. Mr. Ellis heard her sing in New 
meg morning, Oct. 14. The concerts | York last spring and, as a result, Miss 
pe ot n, as in the past, on Thurs- | Millar, a debutante, has been engaged 
19, Nov ., Dee tedon bata ate Philadelphia paltiacoeee Poatiteeenl 
‘ ae ye ; , Feb. 7 adelphia, , 
Phe arch 22 and April 26, Feb. | and Brooklyn. a 
ese concerts in Cambridge form an 





important adjunct to the work 


FOS oes ee Spry ER 


— 


. Se etic ea en net AE” Bia . ; : re eee ne, 
There are also four Metropolitan Opera. P t D Uy 'S P NS . AS t been heard hefe * 


Outlook tor | §tars on the schedule, Emmy Destinn, i Or. Karl Muck, the conductor a the Tschalkowsky’s “The Tempest,” | ; 
| | ~ : Johanna Gadski, Louis Homer and “i Symphony = Orchestra, spent -last Soni’s suite, “‘Turandot’; Tschaikow- 
i , Melanie Kurt. | , : “9 Wednesday” in town, arriving in tho/Sky’s orchestral suite, op. 43 (the one 
: There will also, of course, be the an- “94 morning and returning to Maine in the | which ends with the grand polynaise) ; 
New Musica nual visits of other orchestras, not so i evening. He expects to return with Hugo Wolf's Italian serenade and 
famous, of course, as the Boston Sym-' " i Mrs. Muck anid settle for the winter ay al birseepypettedi Symphonic poem, Wallen- 

| phony, but one and all well worth hear-, | V1 middie of the coming week. He haf ‘a | Stein. 


. faze. ' * yin, Other works which Dr. Muck has) 
Ca©r 4 iv C (fer cell, DY. 8+. 19% Jfig00d condition physically, but is in, @Specially prepared for the season 
Boston Symphony rchestr | high spirits. | (works that he has never conducted 

) “H| 4Although he has been nominally rest- | here) are Schumann’s “Rhenish Sym- 

The Symphony Orchestra will give its ‘ Thing, he has found time to do a large an =: ier dy pal casi in D rn til 
Se prey Pe SET a norte 12 gene ha ati Op. oo; Corsair’ overture, 
European War Helps Out usual series of eight concerts this sea th srecdonr than F igteing aati 4 agate nor nice | Dvorak’s “Nature” overture, Rimsky- 
son in Sanders Theatre, Harvard Uni- grey “y > ; Korsakoff’s suite “Scheherazade.” 

Kneisels Pl] N ] ie : Nee a #resins Friday and Saturday, Oct. 13-14. | - henner ; 
——MANeiseis an ove versity. The season tickets not taken : He has had with him a number of} +SChalkowsky’s serenade for strings 
by subscription will be placed on sale : f scores, so that the copyist might mark eee cee Schumann’s variations and 
Venture. at Kent’s University Bookstore, Har- the individual parts. ouvie. Tugue on @ merry theme. 


Th 
Ry ee 5 ne ORF SS } It is to be expected that he has few; _~¢ frst real novelty of the season 
oT ms. wn enabar- FAL - (6/6 vard square, Cambridge, next PO Viren novelties to announce. Conditions are | Wi!!! be a concerto for violin and orches- 
morning, Oct. 14. The concerts will. be, such today that it is next to impossi- tra by Ernest Schelling, which Fritz 
By FRANK BERTWALL mast. on Thursday evening's | _. | “reisler will play at the second con- 
as in the past, on Thursday evenings, pole to secure new music. Matters have 
With the approach of fall the outline 
of Boston’s coming musical season be- | _ 1 Wen 28 Ste unh we : }ible in this country even to secure the 


| saa hae , | cert. Mr. Kreisler is most enthusiastic 
cides entuns a an See ae . ‘come to such a pass that it impossi- 
and the dates are: Oct. 19, Nov. 8%, Dee. Dp iS impossi over the work and expects to use it at 
, : 44 Nn 9 nN 
MEGA ns detnive form. and war- | 4 Jan. igh eb, ; orchestral parts of some of the stand- rage ty ya apis aPPEATaNCEs 
/.and April 26. yard Symphonies, for practically no mu- ; 


, rast: a brilliant vear. | “ P : a: For the res 
rants the forecasts of a . | These concerta in Cambridge férm ‘an jsic has come out of Germany, where wit bs a t, a Standard classics 
First interest naturally attaches tothe | . ; Wimost music is printed in over a year rawn on y Dr. Muck this sea- 
'important adjunct to the work the or- | z ; ‘} son as in the past, nor is it unlikely 
annual Symphony concerts, Known | 4) Goien does in Boston. In his original 2 This compels Dr. Muck to fall back on that before the winter is over ke will 
throughout the length and breadth of | plans for the orchestra, Mr. Higginson : | eds pros teh been performed here,! come across other new and interesting 
the continent, and so much admired | previded that Harvard University ut so seldom that for a considerable works which will lend variety to the 
concerts. 


Cee 0 re ee ere ee ee. tne oD 


<a or» 


| should have the benefit of it to as large | \ part of the audience they will come as 


eee ercoestra cannot begin to meet ian extent as possible, and from the , {4 @ novelty. Of orchestral worls entirely, 


\demands for its appearances outside of Satine concerts have beéhn gciven/in fnew to the Symphony audiences, Dr, CHORAL MUSIC AND THE SYMPHONY 


. / : ‘ : 
Boston. Then come the ever-budding | campridge. The scale of prices is con- Muck is preparing four. First is the 
' 
| 


hopes for grand opera and follow in nat- ‘iderably lower than that which pre- | Symphonic poem, ‘The Okeanides,” by ORCHESTRA 
}ural order the expectations for con- | vailg in Boston. Seven soloists will | the finnish composer, Sibelius, which Oh + 4/16 
certs, particularly the Sunday after- | .onear this season. These are: Fritz : i was first played at the Norfolk, Conn., JA ams. ies | 
ord ee in ere ony whey pba rhe | Kreisler, _ violinist; Frances Nash. seuyel m yaar ago ee The Its Pressing Need of Its Own /Choir— 
Ww Cn Boston woulc Scarcerty consider ie et : ; ist: & | secon is the symp 10ny sé ita,’’ ry No- te : 

its season complete, the appearances of |?! nist; Irma Seydel, violinist; Susan jren, whose “kaleidoscope” variations Plans for the Visit of the Russian Ballet 


| . : 7 ont cr re . Sy rat Sot a le 
|the established string quartets and the Millar, mezzo-soprano; Ernest Schel were played in Boston by Dr. Muck sev- __4 Prospectus from the Metropolitan— 


various minor concerts and recitals. ing, pianist; Claire sree arr nongs aoe # eral years ago. The Symphony Orches- 
ele > Sx, Vr «ape ) ) “Pp ie - ‘ i at 1d I J "4 es Inn. Ss ve ‘ ; y © ‘ 4 M4 : 
As regards the Symphony season there problematically, Emm; Pagel ts OR of q ‘ra has had this work on its shelves for Nikisch on Music and the War — As 
. a ee three years. but it has not vat raachad 


is every assurance of a big year even Destinn was engaged 
‘ \though the war still holds up the secur- performances with the orchesra nm Bos- Q performance. It is a work of modern, Concerts Go in London—Items, Informa- 
‘ing of much desired scores from abroad. ton and various cities during March. # Spirit and of large dimensions. _ i 
This hold-up, however, is not as serious There is now considerable doubt about 4% Two-other works, new to the Sym- tion, Opinions 
as would appear at first glance, as it the possibility of her coming to Amer- 2 phony programmes, are Beethoven’s 
will afford opportunity for hearing ica. Fritz Kreisler, Ernest Schelling “@grand fugue for strings, op. 18%, and 
music from the orchestra's own library and Irma Seydel need no introduction ¥ Balakireft’s symphonic poem, ‘‘Tha- ORD comes from Philadelphia 
that has been too infrequently put on, to Cambridge audiences. Frances Nash : B®imar.”’ The Beethoven fugue has been that the symphony orchestra 
and some not even for a single hearing is a pianist from the West who has } announced several times in past years, there is to retain as a perma- 
as yet. One such number already sched- played with the Chicago Symphony ; q but never reached performance. ‘*Tha- nent addition to its forces a 
uled for presentation this season will be; Orchestra and New York Philharmonic q/ mar,” one of the most beautiful works considerable part of the chorus assembled 
Chausson’s romantic symphony. A| Orchestra. Claire Forbes, be arb B| of Russian composers, was heard in and trained last winter for the perform- 
couple of other novelties Dr. Muck has} from New sedford, Is unusually gifte . : “| the Boston Opera House several years ance of Mahler’s eighth symphony. Thus 
in mind are Sibelius’s tone-poem, | Much interest is attachéd to the ap- 4) 480 at a special concert of Russian Mr. Stokowski will be able at will to 
“Daughters of Ocean,’ and Franck’s!| pearance of Susan Millar, who, at the Mi music and was played a number ot unde tak sy honic ~ 
tone-poem ‘“Psvyche.”’ The war also| Cambridge concert, will make her debut W\itimes during the performances last rlake Ssympnonic pleces requiring 
; es pew ic singer. Miss Millar : voices aS well as an orchestra and to 
Plays in favor of the Symphony season| as a public singer. Miss Milla from | Winter of the Ballet Russe. . ; 
in the keeping on this side of the At-}| VirginiA. She has studied singing for q Among the interesting revivals diversify his programmes with am occasional 
lantic many prominent soloists with the} the past six years. Her first three Wj planned by Dr. Muck may be mentioned choral piece. Word comes from Manchés- 
resuit that Dr. Muck has had an ex-| years were spent with Mme. Pappen- | Wij Particularly the symphony by the ill- rer 4 England that, even in waretime, 
ceptional list to select from and offers| heim. Since then she has been a pupil : W| fated Frenchman, Ernest Chausson. Sir . Beecham is organizing an expert 
in the 19 engaged for this season an un-| of Mme. Sembrich. Mr. Ellis heard | 4\j This will be played at one of the early Professional chorus to assist the orchestra 
usually attractive number. First inter. | her sing in New York last spring and, 4 , concerts. It was first performed inOf the Hallé Concerts whenever the 
: 


to the appearances of Mrs. H. H. A.j| gaged for concerts in Cambridge, Prov- “9\| direction of Vincent d’Indy, and laterin Boston that the Symphony Orchestra 
Beach and the debut with this orches- idence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- a Wii had a*second performance during the will borrow the chorus of The Cecilia so 
tra of John McCormack, unquestionably | ington and Brooklyn. . @ Same season under Mr. Gericke. Other that Dr. Muck may include Brahms’s “Song 
the most popular tenor of the day. ' . 4 4 interesting works that will be heard are of Desti . 


est in these soloists naturally attaches lf ed for concerts in Cambridge, Prov 4 9|j Boston in the fall of 1905 under the chosen: music requires it. Rumor runs here 


ny’’ in one of the concerts for’ the 
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INFORMATION OBSCURED 


'y pei " lent remark th ‘doing 
et pithy. Afi? : har tt SAT i 
ated t sie ra to Jmake 


ved 


‘or “them 3 ye ‘thei bi me es as rt , ney were 


Bed mnie oleokt: for 4 hymn rat, the 
ris jacking. 
 eonditiale—the ‘Ghaties ot att of a! 
ing week—speak for themselves. The 


peaheatrna: ° ies 
‘According to Mr. ‘msabien: ee’ are thir- 
teen principles to be followed to sécuife ef- 
ficiency. These are definite ideals, corJamon 
sense, competent counsels, strict discifplinoe, 


ston Symphony Orchestra much needs a} & fair deal, special reward, a regular dscore, 


a eho ee of. its own if it is to be able to in- 


ide in its active repertory not a few| 
pieces, classic and contemporary, that ask 
folces as well as instruments. It needs 
such a choir if it is to be able also to diver- 
sify its regular concerts or its concerts for 
the Pension Fund with the occasional per- 
 gaagg of choral music, pure, if not sim- 
ple: At present it can attempt either only 
“long” intervals and by makeshift and 
unsatisfactory borrowings. For six 

Dr. Muck has conducted at the Sym- 


?P hony Concerts, but we have yet to hear 


ovens Choral Symphony from his 
, nor shall we hear it until he has a 


, Loeffier’s symphony, Drelius’s ‘‘Appa- 


lachia,”. this and that symphonic piece, an-| 
cient or modern, may not be heard in Bos- 


ton because the music demands an assist- 
ing choir., We may barely know Dr. 
‘Muck’s powers and possibilities as a choral 
conductor by the episodic finales of the two 
Symphonies of Liszt. And so it goes. 
Without a chorus of its own the Symphony 
Orchestra lacks a useful, interesting, valu- 
able and even necessary accessory; while 
‘Dr. Muck rightly insists that such a chorus, 
if it is ever to be added to his forces, must 
be a continuing and a semi-professional 
body. of singers. Only such a choir could 


he. pring to his standards. The ‘‘founder 


id SuUstainer’ and the active management 
‘the Symphony Orchestra are wise and’ 
vesourceful. They ought to find a way to 
I ovide it with such a chorus as obvious 
eed suggests and as Dr. Muck, with just 
tion desires. From what he has made 

i¢ Symphony Orchestra, it is easy to 
i he would make of a Symphony 


iency and the Symphony Orchestra 


eS thought which rests on the solid foun- 
ation of fact has been evolved by Harring- 
t on 2 Emerson, the efficiency engineer: It is 
a lat a Symphony orchestra, of which the 
ven ghest type in this country is the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, is the finest example 
an “world has yet produced of immeasur- 
high ideals, calling for the greatest 

oy : vidual excellence before any worker 
t ‘admitted, and is, as such, a model of ef- 
a in methods and results which is 

Ww or of the closest examination of any 
py cena Mr. Emerson in a course 
ue on efficiency at Johns Hopkins 

sity recently made this very strik- 

tion of the point he wished to 

home ‘and at the request of the 


ment of the bouton. Symphony Or-. 
a developed it 


to,some iengih, adding 


standardize conditions, standardize pm srfec- 
tion, planning, schedules, despatchir 'g or 
execution and records. These prind:iples 


and ideals have been more perfeectl}p ap- 
plied to an orchestra than to anything} else. 


They do not ‘over invest,’ as, for @)xam- 
ple, use two violins where one will! do; 
they use the right instruments and the 
right men for the purpose; they stan{|dard- 


ize the costs of preparation and of jmain- 


tenance; they use every unit (whether} per- 
son or instrument) to the full economical 
limit, 

One of the factors in the success ojf the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is that :®very 
member is a specialist who holds his ‘posi- 
tion from his ability to work at his spe- 
cialty, whether it is playing a violin, }lay- 
ing a trumpet or beating a drum, just a 
little better than anybody else, this verdict 
being secured through a severe competi ive 
examination. In the orchestra there is 20 
wasted effort. ‘The bowing of the vidlins, 
the blowing of the ~‘~* ingtruments,, the 
beating of tb~ “cording to 
Set rules » ~ ~” 


the best” 


Georges Longy, First Oboist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Conductor 
of Amateur Orchestras in Boston, 
Head of the Longy School of Music 


and Leader of the Longy Club of 
Wind Instruments. 


Symphony Hall. 


“a 


He. Makes the Boon Impartlink ii 


_B. Jaenicke, soloist: on: this: instrument, 


ea ‘the: fact tha it is-not. as. much -o 


brings. this: about. ¢ C P .D 
bserved as others. 5) ra 
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INFORMATION OBSCURED 


‘Pension Fund. Gossip also alleges that the very pertinent remark that in fJoing 
‘Mr. Loeffier’s new symphony is not 4s this he wanted to convert others to Jmake 
yet included in the announced pieces for them run their factories as if they | were 
the new series of Symphony Concerts be- orchestras, 
cause a male choir for the hymn at the According to Mr. Emerson there are thir- 
end is lacking. _ teen principles to be followed to secu.fe ef- 
These conditiohs—the chance record of a ficiency. These are definite ideals, corjumon 
passing week—speak for themselves. The Sense, competent counsels, strict discifpline, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra much needs a; ® fair deal, special reward, a regular dscore, 
chorus of its own if it is to be able to in-| Standardize conditions, standardize pyprfec- 
clude in its active repertory not a few| “on, planning, schedules, despatchirfs or 
pieces, classic and contemporary, that ask execution and records. These prindiples 
voices as well as instruments. It needs, and ideals have been more perfectly ap- 
such a choir if it is to be able also to diver-| plied to an orchestra than to anything] else. 
sify its regular concerts or its concerts for They do not ‘‘over invest,’’ as, for e]xam- 
the Pension Fund with the occasional per- ple, use two violins where one willl’ do; 
formance of choral music, pure, if not sim- they use the right instruments and. the 
ple. At present it can attempt either only right men for the purpose; they stanjdard- 
at long intervals and by makeshift and ize the costs of preparation and of jmain- 
often unsatisfactory borrowings. For six| tenance; they use every unit (whetherf per- 
years Dr. Muck has conducted at the Sym-|{ 50 OF instrument) to the full econo{mical 


phony Concerts, but we have yet to hear limit, 
Beethoven's Choral Symphony from his One of the factors in the success ojf the 
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member is a specialist who holds his ‘posi- 
tion from his ability to work at his spe- 
cialty, whether it is playing a violin, })lay- 
ing a trumpet or beating a drum, just a 
little better than anybody else, this verdict 
being secured through a severe competi ive 
examination. In the orchestra there is no 
wasted effort. The bowing of the viclins, 
the blowing of the ~*=4 instruments, the 
beating of tb~ “cording 10 
Set rules ¥ “ to be 
the best i 


numerous and expert chorus at his disposal. 
Mr. Loeffier’s symphony, Drelius’s ‘‘Appa- 
lachia,’’ this and that symphonic piece, an- 
cient or modern, may not be heard in Bos- 
ton because the music demands an assist- 
ing choir. We may barely know Dr. 
Muck’s powers and possibilities as a choral 
conductor by the episodic finales of the two 
Symphonies of ILuiszt. And so it goes. 
Without a chorus of its own the Symphony 
Orchestra lacks a useful, interesting, valu- 
able and even necessary accessory; while 
Dr. Muck rightly insists that such a chorus, 
if it is ever to be added to his forces, must 
be a continuing and a semi-professional 
body of singers. Only such a choir could 
he bring to his standards. The ‘‘founder 
and sustainer’’ and the active management 
of the Symphony Orchestra are wise and 
resourceful. They ought to find a way to 
provide it with such a chorus as obvious 
need’ suggests and as Dr. Muck, with just 
ambition desires. From what he has made 
of the Symphony Orchestra, it is easy to 
infer what he would make of a Symphony 
Chorus. 


hand, nor shall we hear it until he has : Boston Symphony Orchestra is that ®very 
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Efficiency and the Symphony Orchestra 


A thought which rests on the solid foun- 
dation of fact has been evolved by Harring- 
| ton Emerson, the efficiency engineer. It is 
that a symphony orchestra, of which the 
highest type in this country is the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, is the finest example 
the world has yet produced of immeasur- 
ably high ideals, calling for the greatest 
individual excellence before any worker 
is admitted, and is, as such, a model of ef- 
ficiency in methods and results which is : : 
worthy of the closest examination of any Georges Longy, First Oboist of the Bos 
manufacturer. Mr. Emerson in a course ton Symphony Orchestra, Conducto: 
of lectures on efficiency at Johns Hopkins of A ° 
University recently made this very strik- jy gered Orchestras in Boston, 
ing illustration of the point he wished to ead of the Longy School of Music 
press home, and at the request of the and Leader of the Longy Club of 
Management of the Boston Symphony Or- Wind Instrument 
chestra developed it to some length, adding S. 


He Makes the Horn Imporiant 


B. Jaenicke, soloist on this instrument, brin i pita 
, gs this about. deg - 
| the fact tha it is not.as much observed as others. >° wee 





Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1916--17. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


HIRST PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13, AT 2.80 P. M. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, AT 8 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat major ‘‘Eroica,”’ op. 55 


. Allegro con brio. 
. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai. 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio. 
. Finale: Allegro molto. 


BERLOIZ, OVERTURE to “The Corsair,” op. 21 


SS 
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LISZT, SYMPHONIC POEM No. 6, ‘‘Mazeppa,’’ for Full 
Orchestra, (after Victor Hugo) 
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STRAUSS, “TILL EULENSPIEGEL’S MERRY PRANKS,” 
after the Old-fashioned Roguish Manner, in Rondo 
Form, for Full Orchestra, op. 28 





MANUSCRIPT 


a 0 N CERT | Thursday instead ‘of on the sixth day of 
THE SYM PHONY C last May, so fully was it in command of 
; ila lie t its familiar powers and distinctions. The 

J A ese ) wien fac precision of the strings was as sure as 
OLD AND NEW BEGINWNI their pace was swift and their utterance 
ANOTHER YEAR clear in the racing passages of Beet- 

hoven’s scherzo or the ride of Mazeppa | 

: in Liszt’s like-named tone-poem. The 

Scarcely a Departure from Custom-—Dr. mellow sonorities of the brass tempered 
Muck and the Orchestra at the Top of the blatant pomps of the coronation 
s is Na, march—for it deserves no higher title— 
Their Bent—From the “Eroica” Sym- with which that same “Mazeppa”’ ends. 
phony Through Romantic Melodrama in The voices of the wind choir, er 
f edgeless suavities of song, similarly 

Tones to the High Humors of Strauss_ glorified the romantic sentimentalities of 
and “Till” the slow introduction to Berlioz’s over- 
ture, suggested by Byron’s poem of “The 
Corsair.’”’ Not for an instant throughout 
the concert did the orchestra lack its 
‘ wonted richness and suppleness of tone, 
energy of eloquence, fineness of adjust- 
ment, propulsive and _ characterizing 
power. It etehed upon the ear the intri- 
cate tonal humors of Strauss’s Till; it | 
flung. off Berlioz’s overture like the | 


newer than a few re-zovered chairs; vet, 
unvisited from May to October, it has a_.*5tormy music, written and to be played 
‘in a heat, that it seems. Its power rose | 


le n f iliarity. Scarcely a- 
pleasant air of unfamiliarit; rap oid high in the up-swellings of the first 


new face rose from the ranks of the or- * rs e Beet h ae 
chestra; but a rearrangement of the sit- ™MOvement of Beethoven's symphony; 
-matched it with beauty in the succeed- 


tings of the first and the second violins abe “> site A: aia himas 
disclosed remembered figures in unaccus- ~?"'5 sic eeilag paras eax: waste oecds 9" mx. 
voice might not be more sensitive and 


tomed places. Narrow scrutiny of the pro- ; 
gramme-book returned but one variation, SU¥Ure Of modulation; many. voices might 
not weave in such just measure and im- 


in the routine pages—an answer at last ° 

to the prayer that the women of the ay- beccable euphony the inner strands of 

dience be “earnestly re , | Symphonic music. The instrument that 
atly requested not to put Dr. Muck had laid down in May he now 


on hats before the end of a number.” As é d Gateh ithatee h 
for those women, considerate or careless, ' picked up in JC sabashys SS out even the 
usually necessity to retune it. 


and for the rest of the listening company, | 
they differed in no externa] respect from | 
the assemblages of Many a recent year, 
though the re-distribution of seats under 
the new plan of subscription had shifted 

here and there a familiar habitué,. The 
youth, upon whom the future of the con- 
certs depends, seemed a shade more nu- 
mérous than usual; perhaps the middle- 
aged had even waxed a bit in their grave 
listening. Dr. Muck and the orchestra 

could not have asked a more intent or ap 

Plausive audience as the public of the 
Symphony Concerts goes. The econductor 
was clapped loud and long when he came 


IVE months of pauss, between 
spring and autumn, in the succes- 
sion of the Symphony Concerts suf- 
fices to freshen each renewal of 
the serles . Symphony Hall is relatively 
a changeless room and the most observant | 
yesterday afternoon could discover nothing 
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As unchanged was the conductor him- 
self in music that, outside the overture of 
“The Corsair,’’ many in the audience were 
hearing familiarly in his imparting and 
heightening voice. Perhaps he took ‘Till’s 
tonal pranks with a little more of the ex- 
uberance of hearty folk-tale that is surely 
in the music and a little less of ironic 
humor than has hitherto been his wont, 
60 that it was possible for the hearer to 
grin with the rogue as well as to smile at 
him. Perhaps now that Dr. Muck is as- 
sured of every intonation that he would 
, pive to Beethoven’s symphony, he bears It 

first to his stand; while, thrice and four forward through the first two movements 

Umes recalled at the end of Beethoven's with freer sweep, ampler surge, intenser 

Pres ago Symphony, he brought his men to contrasts, and more heroic note. In fact, 

inéir feet to share the plaudits. Nothing, jn the passionate, changeful and inexhaust- 

indeed, that was reasonably to be expected ible progress of that first allegro under his 

was lacking to the occasion—no: not even leading, it was hard to note the equally 

| Ne | ot departure of the contingent that, were fertile skill in modulation, gradation, con- 

+e A dient 1 oF 13 wate ocd , Stagg only half an hour long, would trast that enhanced the ensuing mag- 
br cled. ’VLK 4) CANS f | Caut.e tots ably forsake it before the final num- nificences of tone. The sustained pace and 
Wuwrse \) ee oud hor 35 Years ~— t 5 OFe rhythm, the rise and fall of the “funeral 


—_—- me 


? ‘ 
: ian, § av ior Co Leer | So much march” until it ends in the fragments that 
Mk.arnt ahtine ant uk rn g) ? 4 ‘d | hand what the atone st ween pied ever to Gritty Upward S02 a ae 
Uiacok Ul .~w: G46. | ‘the state of the orchestra” attonted anid neroes, were aa flawless. «ly ae 
more : ) is slow and grave--the ‘‘adagio assai’’ that 
sine are Combinulty of. the. concerts Beethoven wrote above the Movement tos 
Stars wor nee 104. them: The band the full—yet since he never lets the music 
ent Rave “been playing .in public on drocp or smear, he gains thereby an ex- 





ceeding gravity and Joftiness of lament. 
Perhaps the irresistible march and passion 


of the musical thought and the spiritual 
emotion, the epical voice and glory of the 
“Broica” symphony cease with the final 
measures of this threnody; thereafter it 
may become no more than conventional 
Beethoven. Distinction enough surely as 
music-making goes, past, present and to| 
ccme and not the less reason to praise the’ 
conductor's pliancy and vividness with the 
racing measures and the warm contrasts 
of scherzo and trio or the Swift, clear flight 
in which he led variation after variation 
into the long ascent of the finale. There: 
again what seemed his new freedom with. 
the music told. 


After the ‘‘Eroica,’’ which for two nlove: 
ments at least is tonal traigedy, the over- | 
ture of Berlioz and the tone-poem of Liszt 
were ‘bcund to seem no more than roman- 
tic and rhetorical melodrama. If anyone 
reads Fryon's ‘Corsair’ now he probably 
reads it with a smile over Conrad of “the 
One virtue and a thousand crimes,’’ and 
over Medora, devotion on a tower, if not 
exactly patience on a monument. Berlioz 
thought the versified tale “burning poetry,’’ 
and after a hundred years upon the head 
of its romantic excesses, it does keep ec. 
pleagurable wildness of invention ang ardéo: 
of word and rhyme. No one nowadays 
probably connotes the Englishman’s . poem 
with the Frenchman’s overture, which, in- 
deed, has rather the better of it as a sur- 
vival from a romantic day in all the sevey: 
arts. Not even tthe copious programme 
book, though it outspread Hugo's poem 
about Mazepra, deigned so much as to 
summarize “The Corsair.’’ The overture 
stood or fell by its own musical merit: es- 
caped the drenching sweetness of that first 
Slow melody; succumbed not to occasional] 
sound and fury, and prevailed by that same 
burning ardor of invention and speech that 
Berlioz found in the poem. To feel so hot 
and swift ig somehow to burn away the 
fashions of music that time has outmoded. 

The shortcoming of ‘Mazeppa” is the 
lack of this passionate heat. Grant the 
Cossack coronation as a musical fashion 
of a romantic time and an idiosyncrasy of 
Liszt, who, when he set to a symphonic 
poem, loved an ‘“apctheosis’’ for ending. 
Yet even so, Mazeppa’s tonal. ride 
seems rather a programmatic affair. 
Away go the plunging triplets: ’round and 
round in tremolo figures swirls the fring 
Tandscape; Miazepnr’s moire eas ev ed ta 
expected lLisztian transformations; sus- 
pensive, and mysterious suggestion precede 
@ coronation which is far from either. No 
doubt, as Liszt wrote cn the fiy-leaf, it is 
all symbolic of portentous human desti- 
nies; somewhat more certainly it is graphic 
and, resourceful narrative in tones; while 
most certainly of all, it is in the day’s 
work of Liszt and his fellow-romantics. 
Some of them painted Mazeppa; others, 


Byron as well as Hugo, versified him; 
whosver chose had his fling at what seems 
no very impressive hero. or moving ad- 
venture, Delineation and development g0 
hand in hand in Liszt’s music; the graphic 
incisiveness of the ride, the swelling pomps 
of the coronation serve the turn of the pro- 
sramme. The listener hears and ap- 
proves, whereas with the burning Berlioz 
he hears and believes. 


—-— + 


Dr. Muck missed neither the impetuous 
heat of ‘‘The Corsair’ nor the vivid tone- 
Picturing of ‘“‘Mazeppa”’: so far as per- 
formance goes, he answers not a whit less 
fully to the romantic dissolving views of 
Liszt and Berlioz than he does to the sharp- 
Set characterization and the prankish wit 
of the Strauss of ‘Till Eulenspiegel.” 
Humor forsook them when they sat before 
music-paper and a merry mind went not 
well with their romantic intensities. Yet 
Strauss, witty and gay, as he is from end 
to end of ‘‘Til,’’ outdoes them in pic- 
torial vividness and musical aptness. What 
tonal form better suits the recurring Till 
and his pranks than the reiterations and 
returns of the chosen rondo? The motive 
that characterizes him is the teetering, 
leering jester to the life: invention never 
halts as the music is metamorphosed from 
one roguery into another; the illusion never 
flags; humor and spirit hold high to the 
end. “Once upon a time’ begins the 
prologue; ‘‘once upon a time’ summarizes 
the epilogue, and ‘‘once upon a time,’’ cries 
the music, Strauss could write so perfect 
a piece in its kind. And yesterday Dr. 
Muck added the last touch, as it seemed 
to a perfect performance. Heretofore, he 
has missed nothing of exposition, char- 
acterization, humor, narrative, but the 
light about the music has been dry. Now 
he makes it glow with Strauss’s own hearti- 
ness—the ‘‘folk-feeling’’ that no German, 
however “‘cerebral,’’ quite escapes. 
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N the “old-established’” day4 and at 
() the ‘“old-established’’ houfs—Friday 

afternoon at two-thirty and Satur- 
day evening at eight—the Symphony Con- 
ceris resume their course at Symphony 
Hall next week for another season to the 
usual expectant and devoted audiences. 
Only two or three changes have altered 
the personnel of the orchestra. Dr. Muck 
resumes his conducting once more in the 
fulness of his power and ambition; while the 
prosramme, 48 usual at the first concerts of 
the series, comprises familiar pieces, broad- 
mindedly chosen and not lacking the con- 
trasts of classic and romantic music. They 
are: 


Strauss 
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ORCHESTRA 


> OPENS SEASON 


Bevatl mice) SC Me 


| But the overture when’ it was first: 


played in Paris, in 184, was entitled 
“The Tower of Nice.” The autograph 
manustript in the library of the Paris 
Conser¥atory. shows that this title was 
erased; that “The Red Corsair’ was 
substituted, and then the word “red” 
erased. When the overture, greatly re- 
‘Vised, was performed in 1855 it was 
called ‘‘The Corsair.’’ 

It may be that the overture has no 
more to do with Byron’s misanthrope 
than it has with “Le Corsaire,” a 


;periodicar¥ to ‘which Berlioz contributed 


iin his youngea days. Is the overture 


Audience Fills the Hall at4&tart Byvonic” Surely the tower of Nice did 


of 36th Concert Year—Dr. 


Muck Is Heartily Greeted as 


Conductor — Berjioz’s Over- 
ture “The  Gorsair’ Is 
Played. 


re ee 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK IS ANNOUNCED 


a i ane 


‘ 


By PHILIP! HALE. 


The 386th 


inot resemble the tower of Nesle, the 
scene of Margaxet of Burgundy’s orgies 
with the corpse of the lover floating in 
‘the Seine the next morning. 


lhe lodged ‘in a tower adjoining the 
Ponchettes cliff.’’ ‘‘I enjoyed there the 
admirable view of the Mediterranean 
and a resffulness the value of which I 
more than ever appreciated.” He did 
not mention any overture with which 
he was then busied. Maurice Bourges, 


concert in 15845, stated that ‘‘The Tower 


ecnoeet 3 in the review of Berlioz’s 


of Nice’ was composed during Berm 
lioz’s last sojourn in the Midi. Did 
Berlioz so inform him? Berlioz was 


| given to romantic takes—witness his 


| 


| memoirs, which, as a record of facts 
‘In his musical life, are often untrust- | 


worthy. 


| What, pray, has the Tower of Nice, 
season of the Boston|as lodgings in 1844, to do with this 


‘ om reyY °a? ic Hj or € 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, con-| Overture: In his account of that so- 


luctor, opened yesterday afternoon 


in Synyphony Hall. The prdgram waS| years before. If he had 


as foNows, Bethoven, “Eroica’” 
symphony; 
Corsair”: 
“Mazeppa’’: 
spiegel’s.”’ 


The overture of Berlioz was played fn 


Liszt, Symphoni¢ 
Strauss, “Till Hulen- 


Boston for -the first time 20 years ago | know that he was 


j 


| 
| 
i 


; Baid so? 
] we - 4 . 
Berlioz, Ov erture, The | was grateful to him. 


poeM | sorely perturbed. The overture to ‘The 


Journ, Berlioz states that he wrote the 
‘Lear’ overture when he was in Nice 
composed 
“The Corsair’’ in 1844 would he not have 
He speaks of the quiet that 
In 18381 he was 


| Corsair’’ is by no means in contem- 


| 


plative mood. And why did he change 
the title at first to “The Red Corsair’’? 
tiad he ‘“‘The Red Rover” in mind? We 


read.ng Byron’s 


| of : Ball 
last January,-when Mr. Paur conducted; “Corsair” in 1831, 


the orchestra. This overture has e'xer- 


| 


i 
i 


All this interests the biographer and 
the antiquarian rather than the hearer. 


4 9 Yr ~ ; , " . = 7" | * . 
cised the ingenuity of commentators. It! emne pearer may try to find the Byronic 


has been stated ‘boldly that Berlioz com-,gpirit in “The Corsair’ 


posed it in 1831, shortly after he had 
contemplated suicide, having learned 
that his dear Camilla Moke, the pianist, 
had married Pleyel, a manufacturer of 
pianos. The economic advantage in this 
match did not appeal to Berlioz’s sense 
of humor.* Wandering about Nice, he 


found a ruined tower that suited his¢ 


melancholy mood. ‘On a rock near the 
base of this tower he sat and saw the 
‘Bea. Since this overture is known as 
“The Corsair,’’ and as Berlioz had de- 
scribed his emotions on reading Byron's 


Romé, the music has been regarded as a 
musicat expression of the Corsair’s char- 
acter and adventures. | 


yof them nor the 


| 


.Poem in a confessional in St. Peter’s at: 


‘mind when he wrote the music, but the 


or fancy some 
old tale about the tower of Nice: 
it matters not, the overture is not 
among the best or the second best 
works of Berlioz: the ideas are not 
striking, and neither the development 
orchestration com- 
mands the attention. Buelow had an 
inexplicable fondness for the overture. 
Perhaps a certain virtuoso dash, the 


florid passages for the strings fascin-. 


ated him. 

An audience that filled the hall greeted 
Dr. Muck heartily. The performance of 
the ‘‘Eroica’ Symphony was most im. 
pressive, in fact we do not remember 
any other so euphonious, so eloquent, so 
noble. Beethoven had Napoleon in his 


When Berlioz revisited Nice in 1844! 
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.fneral march is for all heroes, trium-| Cam make it seem anything @lse ‘to a 
‘phant or overcome. The brilliance of world trained to the clash and din’! 
thé orchestra was fully displayed in erg of Berlioz, Liszt and Strauss. A con-. 
ee ns Seen RAvOdee BUC ETORe| Aantor may bear hard on the accenta: 
-er contrast in the second part of the’ ‘ | 
:program would have been welcome, If| Of the funeral march to his Saree | 
'“Mazeppa’’ and Strauss’s rondo had| content, he only dispels the illusion | 
‘been separated by something short and| of the heroic the more certainly. The | 


‘of its Writer. Tt tells its Story With no newsentng to" fia Besta theba" the 
| just the amount of verisimilitudé that same person or persons whom they had 
[Is appropriate to program music and s#t Meelde Wo long, "but' it wan =. new 
i\it follows the academic rondo ne izé that. the faaloated ‘poate “eveta and 
|| tern with just enough consistency \° doubtless would be retained by the same 
hold the listener’s purely muUSIC41 @l~ Depsons for many years to come, with- 


‘tention. Inconsequent fun and mock out the possibility of an unkind wihdon 


suave or light and gay, they would have 
been still more effective. “Bring forth | 


the horse!’’ Liszt rode him cavorting, 


rand wildly galloping long after Mazep- 
pa had been unbound; he 
bravely at the head of the procession 
of the futurists of his time to the music 
of a rather ordinary march with a pleas- 
ing trio in the Hungarian manner, This 
‘May be said: Liszt's music is as roman- 
tically descriptive, pompous and, at last 
bombastic as Victor Hugo’s poem that 
suggested it. 

Would that Strauss had always been 
go constantly fortunate in his later 
works as he was in ‘‘Till Eulenspiegel’’! 


Here is an exhibition of fancy, realism, | 
humor, and a touch of the macabre that 
is*always musical; that is without too 
evident straining after effect; that does 
not attempt to serve as a commentary 
on Nietzsche or picture the intimate life) 
of the Strauss family. That Strauss can | 
be charming and simple is shown by the | 
prologue and epilogue of “Till’’; ‘‘once 
upon a time there was——’”’ 

The program of the concerts next week 
will be as follows: Chausson, Symphony 
in’ B flat major; Wagner, a Faust over- 
‘ture; Schelling, concerto for violin (first , 
time here; Mr. Kreisler, violinist); | 
Brahms, ‘‘Academic Festival’ overture. | 


Smee ae ee ee 


CONCERTS OPEN 
WITH BEETHOVEN 


THIRD SYMPHONY 
Sine fhe | 


1 ond 
owahnao 

Boston Symphony orchestra Firgt con- 
cert, Karl Muck conducting; afterfoon of 
Oct. 13. The program: Beethoven, third 
Symphony, in E flat major, ‘“Eroica’’; 
Berlioz, “Corsair” Overture; Liszt, ‘‘Ma- 
zeppa,”’ symphonic poem: Strauss, ‘Till 
iulenspiegel’” tone poem. 


_ After the Beethoven symphony was 
dutifully disposed of, and every fid- 


dler had mad | is strings | : 
a meee eure’ that his strings There is movement, there is suspense, 


were tight, and every piper that LiSithere is warm and human utterance 


valves were in order, the concert may 
be said to have begun. 
formance by this orchestra of modern 
tone resource and modern executive 
6qauipment can be regarded as set go- 
ing on music of such delicacy and 


light framework as Beethoven’s third. 


Symphony. An epic a century ago, the 
‘work is an idyl today; and neither its 
Pompous title nor all the disserta- 
tions that have been written on it 


roge him } 


‘is instrumentation 


For no per-| 


| way for him to rehabilitate the music | 
in its former grandeur is to make it 
less grand, to keep away from it all. 
that has been composed since 1825, | 


and to present it with an orchestra 
of moderate size. The “Wroica” will 
be big again when it is made properly 
small. 

A more compendious and impres- 
Sive group of short pieces to illustrate 
the descriptive style which has pre- 
vailed since Beethoven’s time could 
not easily be chosen than the “Corsair” 
overture, the ‘“Mazeppa”’’ poem and the 
“Eulenspiegel” rondo, Nor could a 
froup easily be chosen that would bet- 
ter display the viewpoints and the par- 
ticular talents of the three orchestral 
masters represented. And as for the 
fitness of the works to the powers of 
the Symphony men, conductor and 
players alike, that was all that could 
be asked. Then, furthermore, as for 
the appropriateness of the selections 
to the likings of the Symphony public 


—everybody knows that if music is 


such as to make people think, such as 
to give them a vision and such, finally, 
aS to make them merry, it has a good 
welcome in Boston, Mass., on Friday 
afternoons in winter. 

Where can an overture be found 
which in all points of technique and 
expression excels that of “The Cor- 
sair,” by Berlioz? There is a design 


which is broadly conceived and eco- 


nomically carried out. There is mel- 
odic stride and harmonic glow. There 
which is _ irre- 
proachably clear and perfectly bal- 
anced and blended. There are con- 
‘rasts of orchestra color which are so 
subtle as to seem only half meant. 


which never says a word too much. 
““Mazeppa” is a veritable summary 


of the orchestral Liszt, exemplifying 


all the impatience of the composer to 
show life in a large view and all his 
ability to make an effect by line when 
he could not by color, all his genius 
for thematic strategy. 

“Hulenspiegel” is one of the master- 
works of tone satire, and as such, 
one of the most characteristic efforts 
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pathos were never expressed, outside 
the pictorial and dramatic arts, more 


‘tellingly than they are in the Strauss 


instrumentation here. 


SYMPHONY 
SEASON OF 
‘16-10 OPEN 


Masterly Performance 
- Displays Genius 
of Dr. Muck 


P, st Ost. hf vA he 
ai BY OLIN DOWNES ~ | 


‘The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, gave the 
first concert of its season of 1916-17 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. This is the concert which for- 
mally opens the nusical season in Bos-| 
ton. | 
Yesterday it was a brilliant occasion, 
first, because of the uncommonly at- 
tractive programme and the exceeds 
inly brilliant performances; secondly, 
bécause of the pleasurable reunions 
which these occasions always bring. 
AUDIENCES ALWAYS SAME 


The audiences at the Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening concerts of the 
Boston Symphony are audiences which 
have an intimate flavor that would. 
hardly-be possible in any other big 
American city. 

Even before the abolishing of the fall 


: auctions, which took effect this year, a 


majority of the Friday afternoon sub- 
scribers, at least, were neighbors of, 
many seasons. It was to. these people | 


-—jiterature. 


Scattering them to some other part of 
the auditorium, unknown and undesired. 


Greeting to Dr. Muck 


Then there was the greeting extended 
Dr. Muck when he appeared. The warmth 
of this greeting, in a community not 
unaffected by strong sympathies with 
one or the other side now at war in 
Europe, speaks especially well for his 
hold on his public. His audiences right- 
ly anticipated a brilliant concert, and 
itt advance they tendered their apprecia- 
tion and esteem. Dr. Muck has been 
criticised, and not without justice, in 
the past, for the character of some of 
his programmes. The programme of 
yesterday was excellently balanced and 
contrasted; the “Eroica’” symphony of 
Beethoven; the little known overture of 
Berlioz to ‘‘The Corsair’; Liszt’s Sym- 
phoni¢ poem, ““Mazeppa”’; Richard 
Strauss’ orchestral ronde, “Till Eulen- 
spilegel.’’ 

If there were the inevitable thoughts 
of the great war, there could have been 
no more fitting epitome of the ideals 
and the heroism of men than of Bee- 
thoven’s symphony, a Symphony writ- 
ten to the momory of a hero. This 
Symphony is a colossus in orchestral 
It remains, in spirit and di- 
mensions, a@ conception of well-nigh 
incredible vastness. No modern tone- 
poem is more ambitious in its structure 
and outlines. No -moedern- orchestra 
speaks with more prophetic power. 


Masterly Interpretation 


The interpretation of this work, even 
for such a conductor as Dr. Muck, was 
of exceptional eloquence. The reading 
of the funeral march will long be re- 
membered. Seldom has‘ this movement 
had such nobility and, tenderness, and 
such an epic quality. How marvellously 


each instrument told its tale, how sub-| 
tly the finest nifinces were observed 
and yet the simple grandeur of the 
whole kept ever before the hearer, 
could be told in many sentences. But. 
how Dr. Muck made felt a spirit be-. 
hind the music, a spirit that seemed to. 
brood over the place, is not so easily 
told. One could define his rhythmical 
feeling, his control of the wonderful 
inner pulsations of the orchestra, the 
heart-beats, as it were, of great music, 
felt as a continuous undertone; one 
could dilate on this and that ingenious 


feat of tone-coloring. But that would 


not be telling the secret. HEvery- 
one was moved by this supreme lamen-_ 
tation, by these solemn thoughts of the. 
glory and the majesty of death. The 
variations. which make the finale move-~ 
ment had seldom been so .clearly and 
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"rio of the scherzo, where. the effect -. Y 

shor gS more poetic and refined than By LOUIS C, ELSON 
Sap gapped farlay. } PROGRAM ~ 
oe was } : Beethoven—Heroic Symphony. 


Rh, rHoz’ wn Overture  Berlioz—‘‘Corsair’’ overture. 

Ber ~ & Little Kno Sn. Liszt—‘‘Mazeppa.’”’ Symphonic Poem. 

_ Bérlioz’s overturo is very little known. strauss — Tj] Eulenspiegel.’ Orchestral 
EE Scherzo. 

It was performed in Boston in 1896 by 

cn , ’ sthave been 
, ony under Paur. It is Dr. Muck’s thoughts musthave 

‘sat Breas fa af | rather combative when he made this 
eres ee thful mad- programme, for the first three pieces 
» At ts possessed with the you tell tales of war very distinctly. We 


romantic period. It has a recap 9. bap 
ey none febrile, yet a brilliance ought to be thankful that Strauss’s 
which seems to be transmitted in some ‘‘Heldenleben”’ did not round out the 


‘mysterious way over a century of time programme; that work where the 
to Richard Strauss, who writes in Till composer agrees with Sherman’s 
Eulenpsigel with a nervousness and .tatement about War, and pictures it 
mordancy not commonly § associated accordingly. 

with artists of his a B aot apie But Liszt and Berlioz and Beetho- 
of the overture to “The Corsair ven, do not become ugly even when 


the fire and im- 
See auenaee “ot a work, and its bold they picture combat. Beethoven held 
coloring—all these things mark the that Music should never become ugly, 


composition of a great master in the no matter what it pictured. Therefore 
making. the shocks of battle in the develop- 
ment of the first movement of the 
Glorified Vulgarity symphony were not too rude, and if 
Similarly with, Liszt’s work. All the tn, composer ventured to bring in 
flaunting glory any all the picturesque two opposing chords together at the 
l posing of the romantic period are here end of this section, it was smoothed 
\ encountered. The piece has a lordly down, so as to become quité cata vl 
| . The opening pages ous, and it was by no means so ter- 
Doe coal, gown ry Pale sbinetoe rible as the three different keys used 
are. exceedingly commonplace. The simultaneously, in Strauss’s battle, 
glorification of Mazeppa, at the end, iS \ould have been. 
effective, though pompous and noisy. 3ut in this symphony, as inhis Em- 
‘How admirably Dr. Muck yc bi peror concerto, and his violin concer- 
this work coat Fo Rea Rs ag nag ‘to, Beethoven leads his strongest suit 
posited Ceeted: with colors of the most | first. The sympheny tapers off in 
blinding hues. ‘power, noticeably, as it goes on. The 
And then there was the superb read- Funeral March is too long, in spite of 
ing. of the satirical work of Strauss. jts Imperial character, and the ex- 
No such mordant and penetrating COM- quisite oboe-playing that was exhib- 
Mmentory on life has come from. any ited in it, and the dignified reading it 
peer German, yi ov Re ae” ae. received. The Scherzo ts brilliant and 
Seshed Btrause ie this particular Was very brilliantly played, but | it 
vein. And iff Strauss’ satire were .only |Scarcely seems to fit in the “Heroic 
malicious or bitter, he would, however |scheme. What docs it mean? Berlioz 
clever or inspired a musician, fail to |and a few others thought that it por- 
‘strike the fundamental note that he/trayed the chattering crowd, forget- 
| Strikes in this composition. : ting all about the hero as soon as he 


was dead. Still less does the finale 

SYMPHONY CONGERT carry out the scheme. A set of vari- 

ations, founded on a Ballet theme, 

searcely indicate the apotheosis of the 

AM WARLIKE hero at the end. Compare the manner 

PROGR in which Liszt treats his hero, with 

Oelwx Dit» bY) the Beethoven finale, and the fitness 

is all on tc side of Liszt, in spite oL 

SHOCKS OF BATTLE some glorious ingenuity in the Beeth- 
oven ending. 

ARE NOT TOO RUDE ae raaran th Muck must have felt 

the work deeply, and had his hero in 


) ‘ mind, as he read the work. Heroes 
Conductor Is Greeted With are (the more the sadness of it) as 


| , plenty as blackberries, at the pres- 
Warm Applause—Reading 


a. 
, 


ent time, and probably every auditor 


nspiamted to Bus still more barbaric march’ of victery, 


_. ropean or Mexican soil, by the music. 
"And there was the same technique, 
of which we are all so proud, in the 
performance, almost as if there had 
been no sumer dispersal. Great ap- 
plause was given at the beginning of 
the symphony, when Dr. Muck ap- 
peared, and was more than repeated 
| at the end, when much enthusiasm 
was manifested. The reading was ab- 
solutely a great one. 
Berlioz’s** Corsair” is not a work 


former generation heard it once at 
these concerts and then it was 
shelved. It was only proper that 
naval warfare should be present, in 


| 
| that is often heard. We believe the 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


: 


this bellicose program, even if the 
Corsair existed in days when’no U- 
boats sank ship and raised interna- 
tional problems simultaneously. 

The work has little to say for it- 
self. It is too watery even for a naval 


subject, and may well be put back on | 


the shelf for another 25 years. The 


chief theme was gentle and amatory;: | 


the subordinate one Savage and san- 
Suinary and the work went on in al- 
ternate layers of ff. and pp.—roars 
and whispers. A work that seemed 
rather easy to create and having 


much “sound and fury, signifying 


hothing.’’ 


Next the cavalry had its chance, § 


with “Mazeppa.” Liszt plunges into 


Cymbals and an earthquake chord of 
all the wind instruments. The ‘‘Tar- 
tar of the Ukraine Breed” (even 


all foes crushed, and each auditor at 
liberty to choose his own victor, It 
was a grand climax to a very remark- 
able composition. 

Then we were allowed a little play, 
and the Rabelaisian humor of the 
Mediaeval Till was as charming as 
ever, perhaps more so because of the 

, Stern earnestness which had preceded 
|it. We feel that nobody can excel 
| Dr. Muck in bringing out the subtle- 
ties of this work. The mischievous 
pranks, the conceit of the hero, the | 
'philistinism of the burghers, the | 
pursuit of the watchman, the trial 
;and denunciation of Till, the terrible 
| verdict, the wobbly weakness which 
at last takes the place of his supreme 
| self-assurance, and the final] squeaks 
;on the scaffold were all graphically 
‘done. It was probably the most am- 
|} bitious “first concert” that the cr- 
chestra has ever given, and it was 
abundantly appreciated by the usual 
large and distinguished audience, 
While Dr. Muck was ijn his most 
| leonine mood, 


OA Pg, 


; 
} 


Fine Spirits 


ne a eee eee 


“medias res” at once with a Clash of | Dr Muck and Orchestra in 


though Victor Hugo did not mention 
him, as Byron did) begins his gallop 
in triplets at once. 

This whole second part of the pro- 
sram bristled with technica] diffi- 
| sulties, and it meant much to dare 
| to give such work at the first con- 
cert of the season and carry them 
; through successfully. Most grandly | 
did the trombones, contrabasses nnd 
violoncellos play the Mazeppa theme, 
| and this forcible and virile subject 
/was splendidly worked up in all its 
| subsequent changes. Especially eftec- 
'tive was the change of this melody 
| to sadness, against percussion of the 
wood of the violin bows upon the 
' strings (‘‘col legno), although this 
'seemed changed to pizzicato, and its 
| Subsequent repetition a semitone 
' higher, was appropriately intensified. 
'Then after fortississimo crashes and 
Some strokes that might have burst 
the kettledrum, came the portrayal 


—~ of weakness and doubt, in which the 


Wind instruments gave excellent 
| shading. And finally there came the 


Scintillating “Till Eulenspiegel” 
“Eroica”’ Nobly Played 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra be- 
fan its 36th season yesterday with the 
first Friday afternoon concert at Sym- 
phony Hall. The audience was a large 
one, few seats being empty. The wei- 
come given Dr Muck was cordial and 
orolonged, and there was the usual] 
warm recognition of the orchestra. The 
principals of the various choirs were in 
their places, save in the first chair of 
the bassoons, where Mr Mosbach has 
ken advanced to succeed the late Mrz 
Sadony. 

It is not easy to recall a more brilliant 
orchestral performance than that of. 
Strauss’ rollicking rondo, “Till Bulen- 


Spieger'® Merry Pranks.” There were 
the dash, abandon and surety which 
might be associated only with weeks of. 
routine, There were the trenchant bril-: 
liance, the ironical humor, the fleetnéss, | 
variety and precision with which one 
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SCHELLING, CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, 


(First Performance in Boston) 


BRAHMS, OVERTURE, ‘Academic Festival,’ op. 80 
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ef the orchestra never. seemed more 
‘sonorous, euphonious, golden, Nor has 
Dr Muck at any time seemed more sure, 
‘in his attitudes ang panies pt Gulet. 
‘maenetic authority, o e insta - S h 1] 
Mepatanding of his interpretative intent Yep ony Ha : 
and of its fulfillment. 
_ Beethoven’s third symphony which be- 
gan the program was played 4s a great 
fepic. It was cast in heroie moid, typical 
‘end mEPropriately sg temp ty a — 
: en men fearlessly face death or give | - 
i their lives, expressive above all in SHASON 1916--17. 
‘the gravity and majesty of the slow 
movement, a song of sorrow, played yes- 
terday with reverence and unspeakable | BOSTON 7 
beauty. The scherzo is of another and a K A 
distinctive mood. The whispering voices : 
of forest yy dent sige 4 i ces gy 
reezy hunting horns in e trio, reca 
le el and relieve the seyious vein of Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
what precedes. The song $f triumph of | 
the last movement was inspiriting. | 
Berlioz’ ‘“‘Corsair,’’ with its headlong | 
rushing flights, the romantic song and) 
the arresting modulation of the close’ . , . ; . 
sounding fresh today, is strangely | WE TT) Pk Q rY.)° ; 
prophetic music for 70 years ago. The | : \. ith 
turmoil and passion of Byron's burning | 
oem still flames from it. without the 
exaggeration into which Berlioz at times 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, AT 2.30 P.M. 


1. 

"Liszt's “Mazeppa,”’ originating 20 years 
before in a arene rend to a ree Poa. 

mannered an eatrical in compari- < | 

ly stereotyped in sequential treatment SA Pty mUAY, OU TOBER as. AT '. P. M 
of ideas that are not Liszt at his best. ¥ 
Dr Muck did all possible for the Cossack 
chief and his galloping steed. Liszt has 
written elsewhere, as in the “‘Faust’”’ 
symphony or the most difficult “Ce 
qu'on entend sur la Montagne,” first 
played by sng ahh last Pyar Alero 
hows more tairly e significant con- ‘TAUSSON aaa vee pee ? 
tribution by the great Hungarian to the CHAUSSON, SYMPHONY in B flat major, op. 20 
development of program music of pic- I. Lent, Allegro vivo 
torial or delineative nature, a type set II. Trio lent 
forth by the three numbers of the sec-. dee Satins 
‘ond half of the program—Berlioz, Liszt, | Til. ; 
Strauss. 

The program for next week, which will 
bring Mr Kreisler in a novelty, is as fol- 
lows: Chausson, symphony in B flat; 
Wagener, ‘“‘A Faust overture’’; Schelling, 


concerts for violin and _ orchestra, : WAGNER, “A BAUS oun: 
‘Brahms, overture, ‘“‘Academic Festival.”’ : A FAUST OVERTURE 


SCHELLING, CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, 


(First Performance in Boston) 


BRAHMS. OVERTURE, ‘‘Academic Festival,’’ op. 


Soloist: 


Mr. FRITZ KREISLER © 
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Fritz Kreisler, Violinist. 
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SCHELLING AND KREISLER HAND IN 
HAND / 


A Slight and Singular New Concerto 
Glamoringly Played — Two Repertory 
Overtures in Unabating Voice—The Bare 
Intensities, Grave Beauty and Austere 
Workmanship of Chausson’s Long-Neg- 
lected Symphony 


NCE upon a time there was a youth 

of ability and ambition in the 

practice of one of the arts, who 

was minded to dwell and work for 
a summer in a village not far from the 
borders of New Hampshire nor yet again 
from those of Vermont. and frequented 
by men of letters, musicians, painters, 
and surrounding dilettanti of more leisure 
than accomplishment. Before, however, he 
engaged this rooms, he sought the advice 
of an eminent practitioner of his own art 
who was interested in his progress and 
whose tested wisdom he trusted. To the 
Surprise of the youth, the elder man in- 
veighed against the sojourn, He coun- 
Selled either a summer of hard study and 
work in comparative solitude or else a 
Summer of stimulating contacts with an 
ordinary American world. Go, if you like, 
he cried, to the youngster, with your ar- 
tist gang. Live month after month in a 
little feverish Crowd—of narrow and sel- 
centred interests, that revolves endlessly in 
its own tracks, that is as endlessly on pa- 
rade to each other, and all within sight and 
éar-shot. Join in its hectic eagerness over 
what Tom, Dick and Harry are doing or 
are about to do; give and take in its mu- 
tual adulation—and also back-biting: tie 
yourself into shallow and embarrassing 
friendships. Do Superficial work because 
you haven’t time or disposition or envi- 
ronment for any other; babble loud about 
it; palm it off on the next man. Then 
come back with the autumn—the hard, 
cool, searching autumn—and look to your 
Standards! Hearing these sayings, ve- 
hemently spoken, the youth departed, 
troubled; but when the hour for decision 
came he went not to the village of all the 
arts. 

Once upon a time, within easy memory, 
it was the custom of the players upon 
pianos and Violins, the singers of sonys, 
the composers of music—if they had the 
means—to depart from the United States 
into Europe at the beginning of each sum- 
mer. Now they may not go; the England 
at which they used to jeer so fayly asa 
country of the arts forbids them as a coun. 
try with a highly efficient navy; impassable 
barriers separate their Paris from their 
Munich; their Switzerland ig not an agrse-| 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


|@ather somewhere; and, as chance willet 
it out of small beginnings, they did 


able abiding-place, "Y6"they must fore- 


foregather in the summer on the 
coast of Maine in the neighborhood 


of Mount Desert Island. Far be it from | 
any reviewer of the winter’s concerts, | 


prowling about these musicians’ colonies, 
like a jackal about the lions’ caves, to 


Surmise what the life therein may be or |. 
to conjecture the reactions from it on the | 


colonists themselves. “Procul, O procul, 
este profani!’’ It may not have been in 
the least like that against which the hard- 
headed o]d painter warned tthe youth with 
a talent for sculpture, but the inference is 
fair that from it Sprang the concerto for 
Violin written by Mr. Schelling and played 
by Mr. Kreisler yesterday afternoon at the 
Symphony Concert. 


Of course there was volley after volley 
of applause ushering Mr. Kreisler upon 
the stage to begin the concerto; ushering 
him off again when he had finished; 
bringing him back by himself and then 
once and twice with Mr. Schelling and 
finally with an obviously reluctant Dr. 
Muck. The reception of the concerto—or 
rather of the viclinist—could not have 
bee» otherwise in the vogue, usually de- 
served and more, that he enjoys with the 
public of Boston and many another city. 
Yet the whole pruceeding was ominously 
suggestive of the similar rites last win- 
ter when Mr. Paderewski obliged a friend 
—Mr. Stojowski, an estimable music- 


teacher in New York—with the perform-_ 


ance of a concerto from the latter’s pen 
at the concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. It is as forgotten now—in 
less than six months—as though it never 
had been written or played. “Absit 
omen,’’ Mr. Schelling might well have 
said with the pagans, when he beamed 
back and forth across the stage and even 
have crossed himself besides, as the Ital- 
ians do, being Catholic Christians. 
Moreover, all these pomps of applause do 
not alter by one whit the intrinsic quality 
of the new concerto. Beyond mistaking, it 
spoke for itself—outside ultra-modern and 
piquant harmonies, a conventional beginning 
with two motives of no individuality or in- 
vention in particular, a slender develop- 


ment, a routine “free fantasia’ and in gen- | 
eral the prescriptions of an orthodox con- | 


certo; then heither more nor less than a re- 
working of one of the variations that Mr. 
Schelling proffered to this public no longer 
ago than last December; on its heels a re- 
working of yet another; and finally a jigging 
tune, with a prolonged intermezzo in syn- 
copated and tinsel Spanish manner, that 
quite smothers the rest while with its 
rhythms and intervals it quite conquers the 
audience. 

‘In July and August,’ says the informed 
compiler of the programme-book, Mr. 
Schelling wrote the concerto at Bar Har- 
bor,”’ and a mere sixty days, with all the 
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“distraction: “of that su re 
‘readily have compelled him 


af 
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“the variations of last winter, and esp ly | 


to the handy one inscribed to Mr. 
_Kreisler himself, 


the beginning, occasionally poetizing in 
the interludes, over-ornate and excessive 
‘in the Spanish dance, was a long way 
from the Schelling of fertile invention, 
fine, wide-ranging imagination, and artful 
‘workmanship that wrote the variations 


the newer piece are transferred. With the 


variations, to hear was to applaud pride- f 
fully because the work of an American 
composer excelled much music that crosses | 


the seas, whereas to hear yesterday was 
to regret that holiday tasks often bring 
forth meagre result. Needless to say, 
Mr. Kreisler played the piece as though 
the existence of it depended upon him, as 
indeed it probably does. He did miracles of 
devoted glamor; eked out the introductory 
section by the richness and elasticity of 
his tone; transmuted the borrowed matter 
till it sounded with new voice; outdid him- 
self in the fire of his bravura with the 
Spanish tune. He wore the patchwork and 
the tinsel of the music with a touch of 
splendor: but why such a garment for him 
upon whose shoulders usually sit the robes 
of Beethoven and Brahms, of Mendelssohn 
and Tschaikovski, of Bach and Mozart, 
of contemporaries like Elgar and Wein- 
garter who herd not in musicians’ colonies, 


we ee 


It is time for intermezzo and there was 
intermezzo in the concert, though not by 
the order of the programme, in the two 
overtures, alongside the two outstanding 
pieces. One was Wagner's tone-poem of 
Faust in overture-form; the other was 
- Brahms’s expert potpourri of German stu- 
dent-songs in the Academic Festival Over- 
ture. Both—the latter in particular—are 
repertory pieces now from Dr. Muck’s 


than enkindling new. Yet often, as such 


music and performance will, they turn | 
new faces to the hearer. Perhaps, yester- | 
day, the ‘“‘Faust Overture’ seemed more | 
clearly than usual to foreshadow the | 


Waener of the music-dramas in the gen- 
eral scheme—with its long ascent from 
tonal darkness into tonal light, from strug- 
gle with the emotions to salvation through 


them—in a score of incidental details of | 


characteristic modulation and color. A 
Wagner in epitome wrote the ‘“‘Faust Over- 
ture.’”’ The conductor, if it is to sound in 
the sombre magnificence with which Dr. 
Muck clothes it, must look backward. In 
turn Dr. Muck infuses into the ‘‘Academic 
Overture’ the gusto with which Brahms 
surely wrote it. His scholarship did not 
condescend to the pot-pourri. It relished 
the genial making of it. Behind, the 
listener hears and sees, not the master 
as the reverent Britons call him, but the 
Johannes of his intimate circle, striding 
along the Prater and puffing his cigar and 


| concerts, 
from which the most persuasive parts of | 


| own time at once so simple and sincere, s0 


; é | puissant and ‘beautiful..For this symphony 
stick, renewing familiar sensations rather | 


piidy”|| a penny at every beggar”who held out his 


hand, 
The other principal piece of the concert 


But the Schelling of | was as much cause for wonder, though 


"the new concerto, merely music-making at} 17. yreisier’s concerto. For ten years 


of a different sort, as Mr. Schelling’s and 


and nine months, Chausson’s symphony hag 
lain overlooked in the library of the orches- 
tra, while many a repertory piece, not half 
so interesting and impressive, even were it 
unhackneyed has gone to and fro at the 
The cause is not far to seek. 
Before the war put an end to the publish- 
ing of music in Europe, a conductor in 
America had but to assemble his novel 
numbers, collect his prescribed classics, 
fill the gaps with less imperative repertory 
pleces and his programme-making was 
done, Why search library-shelves when 
there was no need for searching? For a year | 
or two past, in the paucity of newly printed 

pleces, there has been no escaping such 

burrowing, while here in Boston, to a single 

orchestra, out of a single library, it has 

already yielded a dozen stimulating re: 

Vivals—not the least of them Ernest 

Chausson/s symphony aforesaid. 

The léarned ‘‘programmist” outlined the 
circumstances of Chausson’s life; how he 
was free to cultivate his talents unham- 
pered by necessities of daily bread; how 
he lived in a cultivated world of those that 
professed or followed the arts; how he 
died untimely by a stroke of malevolent 
Fate. Sundry quoted Parisians analyzed 
his abilities and idiosyncrasies, his 
Franckian, Wagnerian and _ individual 
idiom, his mingled gravity and intensity of 
spirit; his distrust of himself; his disdain of | 
all that is easy, superficial, common, | 
exotic. Yet, as is wont, above all these | 
things of external observation recorded on 
the printed page, the music from within 
Chausson spoke the more eloquently for 
him. Few indeed are the symphonies of our 


is simple in that the music is shorn of 
every calculated brilliance, predetermine? 
intricacy, mere effect. It must speak the 
moods and the passions of the composer in 
the tones in which he heard them and 
nothing besides. By these tokens it is a 
wholly sincere music. Puissant, it touches 
a sombre, &@ serene or a triumphant energy; 
beautiful, it quickens the mind by the 
economy and the austerity of its ordinance: 


while it penetrates the heart with mourn- 
ful intensities, soothes it with grave con- 
templation, or sets it upspringing with a 
deep and noble gladness. | 
Often indeed the symphony recalls the | 
mood and the manner of the ancient 
tragedy—as in the long upward surge of 
the sombre introduction until it breaks 
by very intensity; as in the desolate 
music of the slow movement; as in the 
high exaltation of the finale that never 
filings itself away in mere frenzy. In such 
Surge run the ancient choruses; so il | 
their verse, they stripped despair. The | 
beauty of Chausson’s musie igs some- | 


ff 


a 


times a bedlity of such Bareness: ° its |WSF ) PAE. EMER ek nositiGn: 
power the power of a like concentration. ‘of tha. Nina amentals oe tate ‘thought 
peauty of luminous calm It chines en,/and feeling, the pupil was more re- 

: es out . ie “s 
of the first allegro of Chausson’s sym- stricted in his inspiration and his- 
phony. There and elsewhere is mystery | Paucity of deep feeling is reflected in 
in the clothing harmonies. The power! barreness of invention. Chausson’s joy 
may be of Wagner, for he sought too, but is not the true, free, vivid outpouring 
luxuriantly, this high, heroic note. The! that will not be denied. His grief 


beauty may be of Franck for he courted! ; 
still luminosity, long ‘vistas, upswelling|c” not the deep, barren, bewildered 


intensities. But his was a less austere hopelessness that must wall its an- 
temperament than Cyausson’s and his guish. His emotions are more the sur- 
music is more ardently colored. As Cha-/ face sort, as if he had said: “Come 
vannes paints, so more than once in; now, I will write a symphony. I will 
this symphony, Chausson composes, ' write of joy for a time, and then of 

H. T. P. | sorrow and then I will pass to some- 


‘KREISLER SCLOIST thing else.” Calculating thus, he can- 


not stir with his music a response in 


PLAYS SCHELLING 3 his hearers. 


: Unusual approbation was meted out 
WORK IN BOSTON- to Mr. Kreisler and the concerto. A 
WN n1c%3-3— ——<“.4, 24 s/7@ review of this piece appeared in The 
| Second pair of concerts by Boston Sym-|Christian Science Monitor after its first 
‘phony orchestra, Fritz Kreisler, soloist,| performance in Providence Tuesday 
| Oct. 20 and 21, 1916. The program: night and it was again noted after the 
Bp sate Symphony in B flat major, op.| Cambridge performance. It is emi- 
| 20; Wagner, a Faust overture: Schelling,|! 
concerto for violin and orchestra oni nently the sort of music to reconcile 
| time in Boston); Brahms, ‘‘Academic Fes- | Dr. Muck to having a soloist at his 
| tival” overture. | concert, for as Mr. Schelling has writ- 
‘ten it, the conductor has simply one 
The | ; ; | , 
| second program of be season! more musician, and, in the case of 
|divided itself at once logically, nat-/Mr. Kreisler, a consummate artist, 
|urally and unostentatiously into the| added to his band. The soloist was 
| two kinds of music that must always | she es ee ps applause 
ibe evide HN ‘mounted even higher for the composer 
| nt among us—the music of and continued long after soloist, com- | 
the past and the music of the present. 
|Wagner and Brahms slipped 


|poser and conductor had appeared 
easily | hand-in-hand to acknowledge the ap- 
‘into the category of the music that} Proval of the audience. 
Was. Chausson and Schelling were) The academic overture of Brahms, 
emphatically the exponents of pres-| familiar and well liked in Boston, 
ent musical thought, the Frenchman] W@S Played with snap and crispness | 
being easily classified further among} Well suited to a vigorous last word, 
those who find romance in tonal writ-| SUuPposing the conductor wished to, 
‘ing and the American among those Present a brief for the musie of the 
‘who would indicate in sound the Wéll-tried past in contradistinction to 
storm, stress, repose and ease of every-| tne somewhat vague and uncharted 
‘day life. | present. 


| The Chausson symphony is a fa- 

vorite with audiences in the middle 3 
West; so familiar, indeed, that it is E 1 FR PLAYS 
placed among the numbers brought 

‘forward for popular concerts. It has : | 
‘been many years since it has been. NEW SOHELLING 
‘Western. audiences. The presentation P| EGE EXP E RILY 
of the few ideas it sets forth is ac- - 7 ‘ 
EE 2A HO 


complished skillfully, of course, as was | g 41 «t= 
Franck. While the master was con-: Chausson Master piece As. 


Sage 


to be expected from a pupil of César 
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Symphony concert patrons have an 
opportunity this week to see no less 
than three celebrities appearing to- 
gether—Dr. Muck, the conductor of the 
orchestra, Fritz Kreisler, the premier 
violinist of the day, and Ernest Schel- 
ling, the composer of the new concerto 


that Mr. Kreisler is playing. 

Yesterday's performance of this nov- 
elty was rewarded with enthusiasm, 
The concerto is a curious compilation of 
odds and ends representing for the 
most part the composer's impressions Or 
récollections of musical events met here | 
and there. It seems to be a Sort of | 
sequel to the Schelling “impressions” 
played by the Symphony Orchestra last 
season. The composition is bizarre, in- 
genious and touched with the humor 
that is one of the characteristics jof the | 
Schelling scores. It is not at all a pro-| 
found addition to Mr. Kreisler’s reper- | 
toire, but it spurs him to some brilliant | 
feats of virtuosity, nevertheless, and it) 
has the modern phrasing that Sym- | 
phony audiences delight in. | 

Conductor, soloist and composer were | 
called before the audience several times | 
and finally, when the applause per-- 
sisted, the giftéd violinist came out 
alone. 

The performance of Ernest Chaus- 
eon’s beautiful, wistful and quite spirit- 
ual symphony—much after the manner 
of Cesar Franck, Chausson’s tutor and 
idol—was the most impressive event of 
the matinee concert, and doubtless will 
be the same tonight, for the symphony 
eclipses most other modern works of 
the kind, and the manner in which it 
is presented by the orchestra is sym-)| 
pathetic in the highest degree. It was | 
a former conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Nikisch, who introduced 
this masterpiece to the Parisian public 
eat one of his Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra concerts at the Cirque d’Hiver 
that Boston is hearing again for the 
first time in years. 

Waener’s ‘‘‘Faust’ Overture” and 
Brahms’ “Academic Festival Overture,’ 
both old-fashioned works, are also 
@mong this week’s offerings. 

The program for next week comprises 
Schumahn’s “Rhenish’” symphony, Beet- 
hoven’s “Grand Fugue for String Or- 
chestra,’”’ which has somehow failed of 
performance at Symphony concerts up 
to this season, and two excerpts from 
Waerner’s “Tristan and Isolde,’’ Isolde’s 
narrative to Brangaene in the first act 
and ‘the final prelude and ‘“‘Liebstod.” 
Mme. Gadski will be the soloist. 
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PERFORMED AT 
SYMPHONY HALL 


(peratch. - Cte 24) Le 
Orchestra Gives Superb Inter-, 

oretation of Interesting Com- 
position — Wagner’s Faust 
Overture Also Played—Mr. | 
Kreisler’s Playing Greatly | 


Enjoyed. 
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By PHILIP HALE. | 

The second concert of the Boston | 
Symphony archestra, Dr. Muck, con: | 
after- 

noon in Symphony Hall. The pro-| 
follows: Chausson, | 


- - -_—- 


ductor, took place yesterday; 


me 1amM Was aS 


Symphony in b-flat major: Wagner, | 


A Faust overture: Scfielling, 


con- | 


certo for. violin and orchestra (first ! 


time in Boston: Mr. Kreisler, violin- 

ist): Brahms, Academic Festival 

overture, 
(Qhausson’s 


| 
performed here since Mr. Gericke cone | 


} 


} 
' 


Symphony has not been | 


duct@éd it ten years ago last January. | 


It is surprising that the Symphony has! 


been 8) neglected, 
pupil of Cesar Kranctk. The influence 
of that great composer is plainly ob- 
served in his pupil’s music. In the 
first movement of the Symphony there 
is practically a quotation from the 
Symphony of Franek. Chausson was 
also under the spell of Wagner. This is 
to be observed in the second movement 
of the Symphony. All this is natural 
and to be expected. Chausson, a ricn 
man, and at first an amateur, not 
satisfied with the routine iustruction at 
the Paris Conservatory studied with 
Pranck,. That he should have escaped 
the influence of that master would 


have argued poorly for his future, But) 
Chausson was by no means a slavish | 
Imitater. He had much to say for him- 


self in his own way. 

The prevailing characteristic of this 
Svmphony is gentle melancholy that 
is neither depressing nor irritating. The 


Choausson was Aa. 


| 
| 
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Wholly sure of his own foree, 
the 


: | 
rr S as ° —— : " * ° | 
| T his and certain other compositions | 


| 
| Wivén he wae - 
! 2 Was O E j 
| n the Pacific coast. The 


‘mood is not lugubrious: it is not 
; ae Sey pessi-. | 
mistic.. The mood of the Symphony is in the recitatives an episod® borrowed 


that bt oben from Mr. Schelling’s ‘ 
gicttiin tas P SF ges 6 al ee on an Artist’s Life’ tpinaaa ere TR i 
kad ‘ ‘ | ie on 
. nde ea of Death and found varied re ee Meee have the tradi- 
eee nt of this absorbing--theme. pages of th O us tie most fascinating 
rerhaps he had a premonition of his! ¢ concerto—-Mr, Schelling as 
cruel fate. 'Phis obsession puts him ri Cage este is always interesting—are 
TS eb ¢ - : yr S ° “ 
yer a. ies plane than that of his mas- vp icindl dee cukiee ‘“‘Lagoon,’’ with 
aA ¥ mt Franck expressed in -—the whispering of se othe ene 
Tevadatace | P re yt Slog an ae, * tion above mentioned “"FY. Kr.’ the teat 
ee’ aaath tek Ns eal nt che Bids aa matic recitativ 7 3 
it 4 Sea cde re is also the triumph- |] the arbi Mages a ioe interlude in 
candinieke, hope and assurance, The those of the Scottish ji ° ant Ee 
ys BES abvedised ae eo s S¥ymphor yy folk songs-—-the ovehautrataal —— 
as be . d by a light-hearted or || heavy too thick. The arahaie + too 
aol & cplsode * a ba hee : | snestration of 
the opening pages mi 
2 € | ght al | 
pe Py aiso be ‘light- 
These faults can 
ults n easily be remedie 
The finer features of the concerto whion 
show poetic feeling, true imag ‘ 
4 ; , + imagi 
Witness and technical skill far outweteh ‘thane? 
Chere }.Mr. Kreisler displayed his customary 
| verve, beauty of tone, algo a 
, Spirit of personal friendship and deévo- 


| ‘And in this Symphony, noble as it 

in its idealism, its refinement, its spiritu-_, 
) there are pages that betray the} 

pupil, still experimenting, still not 


a | ley ? > , 
ine coGa of the first movement. 
| is i. < ft “T0%4 . . 
aes hor sul liclent contrast in mood be- facility 
LW @¢ i i j Sf ‘,~*% . “7s . 
mn tne first an@w second movements, 


' Ao 7 . le - . 
; #39 a work of a) { in CPOr t 2 7 : r 
| iain , soapy, Ontents and ex- | tion. To hi ; ; 
‘pression, the first PRO ape eet wate +O him the concerto S £ 
I ‘The third - pone te ehuparirysck is the best. || piece. Fortunate the composer Cael 
br iS mucn less significant until } swilli £9 AEP es sibs ser that has 
_ . o> - ; > < - J hil it SO brilliant ! , c : . 
nrg ge wetoialpraae of the sacred hymn preter en ae oY MDA LOS aa inter- 
which brings a sonorous : . oars 
me Of us and contempla- Th ‘ 
tive ending >. — PPP regi Pihpadns vbr pe ir x le concert will be re 
in technical] edo: even here, in spirit and |i evening. The program of Rae this 
1 "a Q eC nS - . . er | z sa a. < t > eh i 
of the bass mabe we tein the treatment |) next week will be as follows: Schunsallan 
MASS, UCU » is 1 s1oeewact I oe ; a . - Se 
Mranck reviewing =a he sussestion of} ‘‘Rhenish’’ Symphony: Wagner I ide’s 
work of hit diettla, encouraging the | Narrative (Mme. Gadski): Peckeeees 
eal hit ve Fuguo for stri itis ebalen yoy é' 
music thi st part; ) time at these concerts); W: 
Lusi lat should be more familiar. |} lude ¢ MP ae CCEtS) >: WES OR 
sbiiton, ssirnt isa, ude and ‘‘Liebestod” from ‘Trista a! 
| han 


. > 
} he Ve ec ~Ve » : ¢ ‘solde { Mme. Ga. a 
Va been played at Symphony concerts esgvcste | 
; 


' 

{once within the last dozen or fifteen | | 
; years and then put aside. The audi ne | | 
§ seg had’ t ihe audience 


no opportunity of becoming 


rhs acquainted with them. In their . | 
plas e we have had endless repetitions of | 
well known compositions: overtures by)’ 


Weber, symphonies by Mozart ; af) a 

frei aa: me Same old cvaenoutie s tote Col A /16 
aydn, ‘agner’s “Faust” ‘erturt F K } ] 1a¢ | 

night wtt stay on the shel je verture Fritz Kreisler Soloist in 

Ba fap tery righteousness suffer if : 

| the “Academic Festival’ overt "a | S h W k 

| Bra hms were not played BS dh AMD 3 “ elling or 

bye op or three seasons. The vears glide : 

_¥y, there js much music; comparativel 

little of that which is notewort} the New R | Chi fl U | 

eaederh. ‘Saied ia on te ahs Alon ed Concerto elies e y pon 

, | 
Piquant Colors and Rhythm = 


‘mediocre compositions of the 19th cen- | 
{ 
re | 


tury. 

Che superb performance of the sSym- | 
phony and the quality of the music 
itself were fully appreciated by an audi 
ence that filled the hall | if 

Mr, 
Mr. 


Pa conyers sift is peculiarly revealed 
Is songs. In them his natu 
Taha ; ) - : nh — : 
-- achelling wrote his concerto for 8€€M one of tenderness, extreme i, 
wie er er in July and August of this bility, finding voice in lyric rather than 
\ » bu , 1€ concerto in mind dramatic i 
> ©xpression, The portions 
R of 


concerto j Pee Bae his sym 
oninary pears : Me piece in the day nt miter ae Sat revived yester- 
and glor , “ie a, for the display r Muck which carry the great- 
pompou y of a violinist. There is no est sincerity and conviction are those | 
A pe Rong ha alga to introduce the Which sing. | 
. » there is no obsequious a Thoug 
C- ughts are advanced 
which have 


companiment, The concert 
» it oncerto is fo beat 
most part a symphonic work in which ity and linger in the ear, but do not: 


ithe solo violin is in the ensemble. Only NG nd an, arrne ig went metab. ll 


for symphonic treatmént, nor can the 
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thearer evade the feeling that the or-' HONY. CONCERT 
chestra is at times too huge an ap-. 


paratus for Chausson, that it tempts | 
him, as in the sonorous conclusion of. 
the last movement, into too rhetorical | 
expression of his ideas. | 
In the slow prelude to the first sera 
ment, a mood is definitely established. | 


There is a rare and exalted quality, akin | 
to mysticism, sustained something after | 
the manner of Cesar Franck, whom ' 
Chausson called his only master. The} 
‘woodwinds are treated here with that! 
cunning which the French acquire with | 
a dexterity beyond some of their fel-| 
lows. The harmonic background. the in- | 
etrumental texture, the general musical | 
scheme, are those of fine perceptions. | 
There is sanity even in introspection, 

and no approach to the morbid. The’ 
first theme of the allegro is sunny, vi-' 
‘vacious,.and the movement closes with | 
optimism. | 

The beginning of the slow or second. 
movement is gravely majestic, even 
noble in character, and that of the third | 
and last, resolute in its terse, challeng- | 
ing theme over the agitated figure in the | 
accompanying strings. But the progress) 
of both movements is less well sus- 
tained. The choral is among the im-| 
pressive pages. Dr Muck conducted with | 
true sympathy and appreciation and | 
there was the usual tribute to leader | 
and orchestra. b 

Ernest Schelling, the pianist, wrote a: 
biographical sketchbook for piano and! 
orchestra last year in which he edi- 
cated pages here. and there to virtuosi 
in and out of the Boston Symphony Or-- 
chestra. One of them was to “Fr Kry.’’ 
Yesterday Mr Kreisler played with the 
orchestra for its first hearing in this 
city a new composition by Mr Schelling, 
called a concerto for violin and orches- 
tra. The composer was present, and 
after Mr Kreisler had bowed repeated 
times, was taken by him upon the plat- 
form, and there were felicitations in the 
sight of all the people. 

The reason why the part given to a 
solo violinist could not have been played | 
by a concert master, rather than exalted | 
to its present state, is one the composer | 
must know deep within the mystery of | 
his own meditations. The soloist is a 
member of the orchestra and has com- 
paratively little to do independently of 
it. Mr Schelling has shown a curious 
and nervously enlivening sense of color, 


I$ LESS WARLIKE' 


q Min. tle i 24/16 
CHARM ASCRIBED 
TO ITS. SINCERITY 
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Chausson’s Work Consists of | 
But Three Movements—lIs 
Farnest and Sombre 


’ 7 ‘ ¥ 5 ‘ =) r 
BY LOUIS C. ELSON 
Program 
Chausson—Symphony in 3-flat. 
Waener- “'Waust’’ overture. 
Schelling—Violin Concerto, ee 
Soloist, Mr. Fritz Kretsier 
Brahms—‘‘Academic”’ overture 


| 
| 


A concert by no means sO warlike | 
as the opening oney and rather too | 
sirenuous for the average public. 
Chausson’s Symphony might teach a 
lesson to the moderns, for it is a good 
deal shorter tnan Korngold’s “Sinfo- 
nietta,’ being of three movements 
only. It has no Scherzo and is nev- 
er in a playful mood, It is earnest, 
even sombre, almost throughout, yet 
in spite of this it 1s not monotonous, 
for Chausson has the art of working 


‘up his climaxes with real fervor, and 


these lost none of their power in the 
hands of Dr. Muck. 

The second movement seems to Sug- 
gest tragedy in almost every part, 
yet the sombre passages are contrast- 
ed with moments of ineffable ten- 
derness and nothing seems forced or 


rhythm and chord grouping. He secures | overstrained. 
piquant effects. At timés, as in the ex-; he Finale speaks of triumph and 


tended treatment of the jig episode, he 
runs aground with them. As to how far 
this decorated exterior conceals a 
meagerness if not a paucity of musical 
ideas inside, there may be a variety of 
opinion. Fritz Kreisler, who played in 
his imperial manner and on a day when 
unseasonable humidity warred hain 
strings, is worthy of better thing 

Wagner’s Faust overture, play a with 

a fine regard for its dramatic contrasts 
1 passion and in lyric song,and Brahms’ 
Academic Festival overture made up the 
other numbers of the program. 


meee —_—_—_———— ee ee 


in its development of figures recalls 
Chausson’s teacher, Cesar Franck. It 
is a little three-noted figure (D, B- 
flat, A, descending) which plays an 
important role in this last movement, 
and there is also a chorale-like theme 
which is very lofty. The trumpet- 
playing in the finale was inspiring 
find the work was read with a free- 
‘dom that suited well to its -impres- 
‘s.onist style. 

The charm of the symphony lies in 
its sincerity. One may doubt the 
honesty of several of the moderns, 
but no such doubt ever attaches to 
the music of Chausson, It. rings true 
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| proved how thoroughly Boston recog- 
/nizes his leading rank. It was an orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, 


'ovation, both before and after the givem yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
/concerto, But before it was a greet- phony Hall. He played for the first 


| ing, after it was a tribute to great 


from beginning to end. There is here - But Yt Ws only fair’to add that the 


an enforced style and a nobility that} public did not agree. with the critic’s 
—=compel admiration, even from those} verdict and called Mr. Schelling — 


who do not fully comprehend the} well as Mr. Kreisler out again and | 
work. But, after all, it is “musician's| again. 
music,’”’ and cannot convey its mes- Brahm ’s “Academic Overture’”’ never 
sage to the general public, even’ grows stale. The genial working up 
though it was greatly applauded at of college melodies is a tribute to 
this performance, the student’s muse which is quite 
Wagner’s “A Faust Overture,” was vnidaue in the musical repertoire, And 
finely given, but after all it does not Beethu’en himself never used the 
seem the Faust of Goethe. Amid all }assoons better than they are em- 
the many compositions which the ployed in passages of this work. But 
poem-play has inspired one can only nothing new can be said of a com- 
think of Schumann as coming some-| position which every musical Hos- 
where near to the poet’s conception. tonian knows and which is always 
To be sure. Lisat’s ‘Marguerite’ and played by our orchestra in a flaw- 
his ethical ‘dea of Mephistopheles less manner. Therefore, the concert, 
must not be forgotten, and we must which began ‘tragically and with 
also remember Berlioz, who refused sombre thoughts, ended with genial. | 
to follow Goethe in the final salva- ity, combined with intellectuality, It | 
tion of his hero, and sent him to the Was_high time to relax a little. 


Composer at the 
Symphony 


subterranean winter resort, but the 
character of this hero yet remains to KREISLER 
be revealed in music. Wagner pre- 
sents us with a very dissatisfied gen- 
tleman, but the Faust who betrayed 
Gretchen is not in evidence, in fact PLAYS NEW 
there is almost nothing feminine in 
the work. 

it was beautifully played, althoug 
to add the darkness of Wagner to 7 
sombreness of Chausson was begin- C 
hing to make matters rather dismal 

Mr. Schelling’s new work is an echo ¢ 
of—Schelling. That is the nectege fa Yet gy 
vein of his previous compositions W/ 
strongly present. Its brevity is com- nce Honors ith 
mendable, the composer not being led 
into prolixity by the demon of varia- 

ations (who has even led Beethoven 
and Brahms into garrulity) and the 
succinet and earnest style of the com- 
position may be cordially recognized. 
The concerto has its technical diffi- 

culties—a great many of them—but it 
was played by an artist by whom 
| difficulties are easily conquered—Mr. BY OLIN DOWNES 
Mritz Isreisler, 

The reception of this violinist 


Fritz Kreisler was. soloist at the 
concert of the Boston Symphony 


time in Boston the new” violin con- 


and artistic work. But we cannot 


consider the composition a master- certo which Ernest Schelling, the 
'plece. It is in a single movement, pianist, composed, with thought of 
i but changes of ter sive 4 . | 

i but changes of tempo give to it the Mr. Kreisler as the performer, last 


essence of a regular three-movement 
concerto. It is too continuously in S@mer at Bar Harbor. 


the high positions and also too con- _—_— 


stantly pianissimo until near the end, WORTH WHILE MUSIC 

Only at the finale is there a touch 7 

of Spanish dash And tambourine and u aN had an immediate ang 
castagnettes add their tropical flavor ore ame gage yates im 
to the score. ideas and the skill and taste with which 
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the part of conductor and. 
i for the admirable perform- 
. Kreisler, No wonder there 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1916--17. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


TAIRD PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, AT 8 P.M. 


SCHUMANN, SYMPHONY in E flat major, No. 3, ‘“Rhenish.’’ op. 97 
I. Lebhaft. 
II. Sehr massig. 
III. Nicht schnell. 
IV. Feierlich. 
V. Lebhaft. 


WAGNER, ISOLDE’S NARRATIVE ActI, of “‘Tristan und 
Isolde ”’ 
(First time at these Concerts) 


EETHOVEN, OVERTURE, Grand Fugue, (now free, now strict,) 
B flat major, op. 133. 
(First time at these Concerts) 


WAGNER, PRELUDE and ISOLDE’S LIEBESTOD (Love 
Death) Act III, of ““Tristan und Isolde’”’ 


Soloist: 


Madame GADSKI. 
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they are treated. The part: correspond 
ing to a slow movement is based on 
two of the variations from Mr. Schel- 
ling’s former cornposition, “Impressions 
(from an Artist’s Life) in the Form of 
Variations on an Original Theme.” The 


final section is an admirable suggestion | 
of a scene in a Spanish cafe, where. 


Mr. Schelling listened to the strumming 
of guitars and the singing of folk songs. 

Harmonically the concerto is always 
interesting and original, without the 
scheme of dissonance being overdone 
The violin part, thanks in part, perhaps, 
to Mr. Kreisler, appears to be written 
effectively, and this is equally true— 
much to the credit of Mr. Schelling—of 
the orchestral score. 

One would shudder to think of this 
seore in hands less capable than those 
of Dr. Muck and the Boston Symphony. 
But a most interesting Score it is, not 
only as regards instrumentation and 
manipulation of melodic ideas, but also 
as concerns rhythm. It was given a ren- 
dering past praise for the unity of con- 
ception on the part of conductor and 
soloist, and for the admirable perform- 
ance of Mr. Kreisler. No wonder there 
was applause. First Dr. Muck and 
Mr. Kreisler responded. Later these 
two were joined by Mr. Schelling, who 
was also present and the three men 
| bowed from the platform. 
| As regards melody, structural ar- 
rangement, and for the greater part 
harmony also Chausson’s symphony is 
whole cloth of Franck. Yet is has cer- 
tain qualities which are grateful and 
| are evidently individual with the com- 
\Pposer. By virtue of the nobility and 
sincerity of this symphony, the tender- 
‘ness and idealism of its expression, the 
unassuming simplicity and the unmis- 
takable feeling for the architecture 
-whieh is the soul. of symphonic music, 
one regrets, indeed, the untoward acci- 
dent which killed Chausson in 1899, in 
his 44th year, and deprived him of his 
future as a musician. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1916--17. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


THIRD PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, AT 8 P.M. 


CO 


SCHU SYMPHONY in E flat major, No. 3, ‘““Rhenish.’’ op. 97 
I. Lebhaft. 
II. Sehr massig. 
III. Nicht schnell. 
IV. Feierlich. 
V. Lebhaft. 


WAGNER, ISOLDE’S NARRATIVE ActI, of “Tristan und 


Isolde ”’ 
(First time at these Concerts) 


RETHOVEN, OVERTURE, Grand Fugue, (now free, now strict, ) 
B flat major, op. 133. 
(First time at these Concerts) 


WAGNER, PRELUDE and ISOLDE’S LIEBESTOD (Love 
Death) Act III, of ““Tristan und Isolde”’ 


Soloist: 


Madame GADSKI. 
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“a EE oN aa ies on ris airy ne Te it number” side, th pro; : + 
SOPR ANO ‘H ‘“ARD “Was heroically performed. The “exe: 
:cerpt from act one of “Tristan,” with 
| WITH ORCHESTRA the soprano singing the music of 

Isolde, was a novelty at the concerts 

IN WAGNER P IECES and a welcome one. Mme. Gadski was 

Wissiadate Tt Oaks 257 in her noblest mood and she met the 

Third program of the Boston Symphony conductor half way in his desire to 
orchestra, Karl Muck, conductor ‘ Mme, ‘give the Wagnerian song large outline | 
Johanna Gadski, soloist—Presented in and high coloring. Her voice ex: | 
Symphony hall, Boston, Mass., Oct. 27, changed with the orchestra gold for | 
1916. The program: Schumann, sym- ; | 
phony No. 3, in E flat major (“Rhenish”); 80ld and held its gleam against »all | 
Wagner, Isolde’s narrative from act. one, the brightness that violins, trumpets 
of “Tristan and Isolde”; Beethoven, over- und everything else could shed. ‘This 
ture and grand fugue, op. 133; Wagner, ‘Was an example of veritable Symphonic 
prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,” followed singing. The concerts, under solo dis- 
a: peti Liebestod, from act three oF pensation of such a sort are not 

Ae hate brought-down to a level below that on 

The closing short number was in a which unmixed orchestral music stands. 
fair way of being the best of the af- “They are simply carried in a new 
ternoon—-that is to say the most bril- qirection on that level. If all the visi- 
liant in execution and the most ap- tors who appear during the present 
pealing in interpretation. The con- season, when the solo schedule is a]- 
ductor has made a point at his con- most doubled, enter into the director’s 
certs this season of concluding with a. idea like the assisting artist of Friday 
piece that showed his players to the - afternoon, the concerts cannot fail to 
very highest advantage. The first be more enjoyable than heretofore and 
week, it was the mirthful “Till” tone [ artistically more influential as well. 
poem of Strauss; the second week, it Doubtless the Beethoven fugue was 
was the splendidly pompous  “Aca-. listened to with a greater seriousness 
demic” overture of Brahms; and the on a solo day than it would have been 
third week it was the incomparable ; On a plain orchestral day. This piece, 
orchestral love song that begins the also new in the repertory, gave the 
opera “Tristan,” pieced out by the string players a challenge as to their 
ecstatic finale of the same work, with, accuracy in the exposition of compli- 
its soprano soliloquy. But the third cated part writing, which they ac- 
time the pleasing device just missed cepted valiantly. This work has some 
working. Everything was in perfect of the disabilities of arranged music, 
order for a performance of the “Tris-- and would hardly have been allowed 
tan” prelude that might count as next on a program in former uncompromis- 
to the greatest in style of reading, ing days. But if the attention and ap- 
and as indeed the greatest in organi- plause of the house is any guide to 
zation of sonorities, that has been re-; the conductor in the program making, 
corded in Boston in recent years. But the production of this excerpt from 
there was grit in the gear of the wood-_ the chamber music department of com- 
wind sectjon of the orchestra, and one“ position will cause him no regret. 
of the finest lyric efforts the con-:! Perhaps the best justification of the 
ductor has ever put forth was reduced ° fugue on this particular program is 
to the ordinary. the striking prophecy: it contains of 
| To think of all the Bruckner and the style of Schumann, close to Whose | 
Reznicek the men have played, and;}symphony No. 3 it was played. It is, 
kept their wood tone flawless; to think markworthy that the Beethoven of the | 
even of the Bischoff and Lendvai they - last period here was a guide for Schu-| 
have played, and kept the. concord of mann, just as in other works. the same 
flute, oboe, Clarinet and bassoon pure, Beethoven was a guide for Liszt. | 

Johanna Gadski, Soprano. : ef the last refinement ;. and then to: Being at once a romanticist of intro- 
hHink of the prelude to “Tristan with spection and of assertion, he could’ 

a flattened upper part! But for this hold open two gates for his successors | 

setback, the reading had got into the that led to divergent paths. : 

neighborhood of Mr. Toscanini’s, with Schumann, who at times has not. 

its crescendo as long as the sunrise; been so effectively interpreted under | 

and of Mr. Weingartner’s, with its the conductor’s baton as have com-' 

Phrasing like sublimated speech of posers of the objective method of writ-' 

hero and heroine. : ing, fared happily in this presentation | 
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detail of orchestral color. 


"expresses a sort of clumsy jovialitys” The | 


of his “Rhenish symphony. The read-" ‘third might be a pretty piano piece that 


Pa! ot a i Me : 2 | . th 
ing might, perhaps, have shown More j.44 been orchestrated. The four 

1 ge But had | »ovement, the “cathedral scene, is the 
|| most impressive portion of the sym- 


| Here we have lofty ideas and a 


the conductor. given heed to every) : 
‘pnony. 
i ecclesiastical mood befitting a 


little patch of purple that invited in poriandl 
the slow movement and elsewhere, he a oemeotls ceremony of the holy church. 
might easily have lost the things which ‘But the peculiar genius of Schumann 18 
distinguished his studv of the plece€— | found in his songs and piano pieces, Hos 
action and unity ‘in his symphonies, not in his elaborate | 

; !' choral works. | 
| Beethoven wrote a formidable fugue) 


‘l'ae the finale of his string quartet Op. | 


CADSKI SOLOIST | PSU, When the quartet was first played | 


‘lin Vienna 90 years ago this fugue; 
‘was condemned. The publisher, Artaria, | 


9 | prevailed upon Beethoven to write an-' 
AT SYMPHONY ‘lother finale. The fugue was performed 
‘here by the Kneisel quartet in 1907. It 
ihas been played by all the orchestral 
strings in New York at a ‘Theodore 
Thomas concert, and in Chicago at a 

8 i concert ot the Chicago orchestra. 
| This music of Beethoven may interest 

ats | 


students as a specimen of fugal writing. 

(2 1. Played by a quartet it has little or no 

Sings Selections from Jristan | oo iMe% Gre dull when they are not 
and Isodle—Orchestra Is | fi°strinas in an orchestra the inherent 
Heard in Schumann’s Syme enjoyment 


ugliness is intensified. The hearer’s only 
of the players. He savs to himself: 


is in observing the precision 
phony No. 3 and Beethoven’s “Here are between 50 and 60 men fid- | 
dling with all their might and main. | 


t,? j 


| How well they keep together! | 
Grand Fugue Op. 133, Played On the night pe April 26, 1890, Mr..| 
by All the Strings Arthur Nikisch, then conductor of the| 


<n CC 


— ——<<G it. ZY At 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted ! 
Paganini’s ‘‘Moto Perpetuo,’ played, as | 
the program stated, by 32 violins. The 
By PHILIP HALE. violinists stood in an imposing row. We 

P [ : f i'remember the occasion well, The sight 

The third concert of the Boston Sym- of 2% men doing the work of-one excited | 
phony orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, the audience to frenzy. This clap-trap | 
took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- | performance, which should have been 
accompanied by the illumination of 
woh ‘ : >» | Bengal lights, provoked the heartiest ap- 
Schumann, Symphony No. 9, sab En ae thin Eaknan Of *X9-'90, “ad Deel 


phony Hall. The program was as fol- 
lows: 


| 
| 


‘“Rhenish”: Wagner, Isolde’s Narrative, | aay the players, with the exception of | 
\ piay | p | 


Act I. of “Tristan and Isolde”; Beet- the double basses, remained seated. The | 


hoven, Grand Fugue, Op. 133 (originally | audience made no ardent demonstration 


Love-Death. Mme. Johanna Gadski was ture, 
the singer. 


performed in commemoration of thei certs. 


in sheer beauty to those of the Adagio 


d by all the |of enjoyment or approval. Perhaps if the 
| ‘Ing arte Ave Wy ¢ 3 j 
for string quartet, piaye yy ¢& the | nen had alicetebé-there might have been | 
strings) ; Wagner, Prelude and Isolde’S! an exhibition of at least moderate rap- | 


| It has often been said that Dr. Muck | 

The symphony had not been played at|did not favor extracts from the Wag- | 
these concerts since 1910, when it wasj|nerian music dramas at Symphony con- | 
It was the more surprising to | 
100th anniversary of Schumann's birth.;| find on the program Isolde’s story of | 
This music has not the buoyancy and!her adventure with Tristan. The music | 
ex@jting rush of Schumann's first sym-~j loses much of its significance and effect | 
phony or’ the romantic spirit of the one! when it is taken from the stage, with- | 
in D minor. Nor are there pages equal!out thought of the scenes that have) 
Zone before, without sight of the ship, | 
in the second symphony. The first move-| without the appropriate dramatic action. | 


ment and the last justify the remark of | Mme. Gadski was last heard at these 


Vincent d’Indy: ‘‘While genius is shown; concerts in 19065, 
in Schumann’s works that are short and she has Zained in variety of expression, 
of simple construction, he found himself) jin tonal accuracy and in the art of tonal 
out of his depth when he attempted to’ coloring, 
rear a musica] monument. Lack of thor-| well disposed. Her performance on the 
ough education left him to be guided by whole was excellent, Only now and 


sentiment alone.” ‘The second movement then did she indulge in the explosiveness ' 


During the 11 years ; 


| 
' 
| 


Yesterday she was vocally | 


so “dear to the great majority ‘ot Ger-: 
man singers that have visited us or been 


_ + oro aovtsienee-cnrwaser “ #3 AT 
heard in German opera houses. Only 5 plicity. Nothing was lost 


now and then did she sing consonants 


cert we prefer to hear Isolde’s final 


vaded by a gi 
wal 7m 


esome music, not s 
‘character; but of a 


pathetic -manner in. which it . was 
played, of the sunny exuberance of. the 


ing of the second, or the pomp and 


instead of vowels. At a Symphony snail first movement, the jovial merrymak- 


scene played as an orchestral transcrip- 
tion, no matter how competent and emo- 
tional the singer may be who is chosen_ 
to impersonate the heroine in orthodox 
concert dress. 

The concert will be repeated tonight.’ 
The orchestra will be out of town next 
week, The program for Nov. 10 and 11 


splendor of the scene of coronation in 


the cathedral, 

Mme Gadski sai.g two excerpts. from 
‘“Tristan’’; the first, «solda’s narrative 
to Brangaena in Act 1 of the cause of 
her presence on Tristan’s ship, how she 
had nursed him to health from his 
wound, had discovered him, through the 
nick in his sword, to have been Morald’s 


will be as follows: Brahms, Symphony} murderer, how she had been stayed 


No. 1; Rimsky-Korsakoff, Symphonic 
Suite, ‘“‘Scheherazade,’”’ 


me mm 
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BEETHOVEN'S GRAND | 
FUGUE REDISCOVERED 


Un LA ASS | 
Schumann’s “Rhenish” | 
Symphony Played 


Mme Gadski Soloist in Two Excerpts 
From “Tristan and Isolda” 


. ‘ az . 

Remembering the orchestral character 
of Beethoven’s later quartets, it is dif- 
licult to think of the overture: Grand 
fugue in B flat major, op. 135, originally 
the finale of the quartet op. 150, as per- | 
| formed by four stringed instruments. 
| Placed upon the Symphony program by 

} . <a | 

bx Muck yesterday for the first time, 
the string orchestra of Such size ana 
guality seemed its appropriate means of 
expression. 

The insatiable rhythmic figure, the 
Sweeping breadth of the fugal subjects, 
holding within them a certain spirit of 
revolt as of triumphant aspiration woulda 
seem Stifled and confined, if heard with- 
im a Solo quartet, a dynamic force of | 
threatening proportions 

The contraste ( 

é asted characters of the tw 
S. ; Te) “ ‘ . ; : ‘ "i ) 
Subjects and the contemplative aninnde-| 
are the Beethoven of the later period 
ee expanse of vision, thoughts toward 
Which Only the choral symphony had | 
pointed, Criticism of performace by a 
string orchestra of works for quartet 
Probably is based on lack of clearnes 


the players. The performan 

ne . Ss. > rf ce yester- 
day was one of remarkable virtuosity. 
fhe precision of each figure kept its 
prone cms cut in the contrapuntal | 

» an r § 

anid there was superb dash and. 
Aro tione fa third 
ended, as he said, to denote . th 
Peasant life along the Rhine, is Rare lnde 


TL 


: 
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singing of the highest. order. 


' from vengeance by the light in his eyes, 


and now this reward of disprizement. 


| The second was the Love’s death fol- 


lowing a performance of the prelude to 
the opera. 


manner. There was regal scorn at the 
end‘of the first. The final scene touched 
a spiritual exaltation. No singer eould 
be indifferent to inspiration of such an 
orchestral performance. The prelude 
was played in a manner more brilliant 
than impassioned: Mme .Gadski was 
warmly applauded. The orchestra will 
make its first southern trip next week, 


ee ee 


swe 


SYMPHONY HEARD 


IN RARE PROGRAM 


L14A v1 at et 


Dr. Muck is presenting an Sovdaisi 
program at this week’s Symphony con- 
certs, with Mme. Gadski, the dramatic 
soprano, as_ soloist. 

Two of the four numbers, . Isolde’s 
narrative, from the first act of “Tristan 
and Isolde,’’ and Beethoven’s ‘Grand 
Fugue’ for String orchestra, are being 
performed for the first time at the Sym- 
phony concerts. Of the other numbers, 
Schumann’s “Rhenish”’ Symphony has 
come again to performance forthe first 
time since the Schumann centennial 
concert in 1910, while the prelude and 
_Love-Death,”’ from the Jast act of 
Tristan and Isolde,”. have not been 
Biven together at a Symphony concert 
for many years. 

Mme. Gadski sang the “Love-Death’’ 
artistically and Sympathetically. er 
eloquence in the narrative scene, the 
first solo, was sufficiently . megaphonice, 


bess it was eloquence Carried with a 
| Strain. 


The scene demands dramatic 
In this 
instance, the full dramatic effect was 
achieved only by the orchestra. Dr. 


and this a matter of the abilities of | Muck and his men also gave a masterly 
performance of the prelude and “Love- 


Death’ music, It is always a rare 


musical treat to hear the Symphony 
Orchestra play Wagner music under 

| Dr. Muck’s direction. It is a question 
Symphony, in-| whether. the. Bayreuth 7 : 


ever been favored with any. better per- 
formance of these splendid personages 


ie ad gaits jah r. 
Hr trey Re 
dA lo J. 
al sim- 
é@ sym- 


| 


Mme Gadski interpreted in a dramatic | 


’ 


devotees. have —— 
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|from thé matchless lyric drama than 
j the one given yesterday—or, it°:may wd 
jadded, the one in store for, those who 
| will attend tonight’s concert. | 
he Schumann symphony {fs quite 
|charming, and the performance -yester- 
day was worthy of it. The Beethoven 
fugue gave the string players an op- 
portunity to display their virtuoso 
qualities. Otherwise it was out of 
place. Originally it was the finale of 
the string quartet in B flat major, op. 
130, one of Beethoven's latest works. 
Enthusiastic: applause followed every 
number but the “Grand Fugue.” 


The orchestra will be out of town. 


next week. On Nov. 10 and 11 it will 
play the Brahms symphony, No. 1, in C 
minor, and the Rimsky-Korsakoff sym- 
phonie suite, ‘“‘Scheherazade.”’ 


GERMAN SYMPHONY — 
CONCERT CHARMS 


| 

| QO ddlir. ewe Re Ot. Ad. Mi, 

‘Performance Most Virile—Fully 

Appreciated and Much 
‘Applauded 


ee ee 


MME. GADSKI EFFECTIVE 
IN WAGNER NUMBERS 


EE 


| 


Dr. Muck, Orchestra and Soloist 


Fairly Surpassed Themselves, 
Says Prof. Elson 
BY LOUIS C. ELSON 


PROGRAM 


Schumann—Third Symphony. ‘Rhenish.”’ 
Wagner—'‘‘Isoliie’s Narrative to Brangaene.’ 
Mme. Gadski, soloist. 
Beethoven—Fugue for String Orchestra. Op 

133. 
Wagner-—-Prelude and 
and Isolde.”’ 

Mme. Gadski, soloist. 


Liebestod, 


America snould discard German mu 


sic and discharge German musicians, | and 
but we think that even he would 


happy Rhine-life, and one searches 
in vain fo: any traces of ‘‘Boches,”’ 
oy “Huns,” in its measures; on the 
contrary, there is healthy vigor, 
“Gemuethlichkeit,”’ and innocent 
pleasure in almost every part. 

The vigor and strength is in the 
first movement, which has something 
victorious in almost every division. 
| Schumann could exult as few other 
ere he is in his most 
| triumphant vein. And Dr. Muck 
‘read this with a glory that apothe- 
osized; his interpretation was abso- 
lutely wonderful. 

The Scherzo is “Gemuethlichkeit”’ 
yersonified. It is not a conven- 
tional Seherzo, either in shape or 
spirit, but it has the real folk-sons 
style that one associates With the 
/ sunny vineyards around Bingen and 
Rudesheim. Schumann was never 
merely jolly ina Scherzo. In the third 
| movement there is a tenderness and 
lye daengneny that Mendelssohn some- 
| 


| composers, and h 


times tried for, in his slow move- 
' ments, but never accomplished. 
' Then came the second slow move- 


ment, an extra one, picturing Cologne | 


Cathedral and a great festival there- 
in. Schumann, who was often very 


weak in orchestration, sometimes 


| 


ee 


| 
| 


managed to get effects from the deep | 


brasses that 


were almost inspired. 


Such an effect is in the trombone. 


transition from the Larghetto to the 


Scherzo. in his first symphony, in his 


“Manfred Overture” and in ‘“‘Gen- 


oveva,” and such an effect is here in 


the. suggestion of organ tones and 
The splendid con- 


trast between this movement and the 


“BWojerlichkeit.” 


Winale. where the people are all com- 


ing out of the church and the chatter 
and bustle of out-door dife begins, 


was finely caught up. 


The performance was a most virile 
one and the work was fully appreci- 


ated and much applauded. 


It is the 
‘most typically “German” work that 


} . . i 
.| we know of in the whole symphonic | 
repertoire and it will not be abolished, 


“Triste 
Tristan no, not on account of 50 wars. | 
But we were much less enthusiastic | 


|about the “Grand Fugue” by Bee-| 
Vincent D’Indy believes that we in| thoven, This work was written as the | 
| Winale of the string quartette, Opus 


~ | 180. 
crabbed, 


with them, 


have been converted by the concert! *' 
| finale of the Quartette in a new form 


| of yesterday. 


} top to toe, af 
/a manner that 
‘orehestra’s standard. 
| E-flat sym 


di it was performed in 
went even beyond Our | jife. 
Schumann’ 
phony is a picture of the! Composition, ’ 


Sito the Piano,’ 


All the critics found it labored 
and unsuited to its; 
place, and for once Beethoven agreed | 
Therefore, he wrote the 


* - tnd 
It was German from) |. it is played today, and that move- 
ment was the last composition of his 
The story about the “Farewell 
‘‘Beethoven’s « Last 
is absolute nonsense 


- 
1 
: 


ship, or even seéing’ the bowW at all. 


and publisher's trickery. 
And Mme. Gadski..was in superb 


The present fugue was, therefore, | 


i intended for a simple string quar- voice and is al | 
_— | ways 
{| tette, but it is by no means wrong to We were glad to sen” great artist. 


magnify it into an orchestral com- Most cordial welcome, winwlaa that. | 
position. All of Beethoven’s latest Boston does not believe in any na- 


string quartette music is orchestral tional boundaries of music. She im- 
music in disguise. But as regards the mediately justified this welcome by 
heauty or worth of the fugue as coun- her artistic work, and the subsequent 
terpoint there may still be two opin- applause was remarkably spontane- 
ions. The subject ieself is an awk- ous. 

vard one, with its wide skips and Her two numbers were possibly the 
brusque progressions. Beethoven was best Wagnerian singing that has ever 
‘not at ease in sustained counterpoint. been heard in Symphony Hall. And 
| One may recall that his contarpuntal the orchestral support was perfection 
| teacher, Albrechtsberger, warned itself. Altogether then this was 
‘other students not .to associate with memoruble concert in whietl i! 
him, because of his musical eccen- Muck, the onvvindaliok and sca GC: + 
| tricities in the strict school. When ski fairly sursaneed th ss He sina! 
| one hears Bach’s counterpoint one Rs ae 


i never thinks of the difficulties of con- i: 
| struction which underlie it, but with g. .. | | 
Beethoven the case is different; one 4 


| imagines the composer perspiring, and 
{straining at the work, and continually 
thinking—‘What combination can I 
make next?” 
So it is with this difficult fugue. It 
was wonderfully played, almost as if 
dow orchestra had been a great solo 
| string quartette, and it was interest- 
| ing, because of its involved ingenui- 
|} ties, but it was not inspiring music. 


Ia ihre AT | . (ar 
'“Tantot libre, tantot recherchee, | on 


' Peethoven marked it, but it is re- ae , a 
markably free for a string fugue. Spirit of Wa ne as 
Such a wriggling bit of complexity | © 4 cr a" 
srowning must have had in mind + 2 mab Pane 
when he wrote ‘‘Master H d 7 ig : 
> ~~ Maste ugues of m t G rs 
Saxe-Gotha.”’ : | O | ina Cs reat 
Of course the long line of people | p ‘ tig 
waiting for ‘‘rush seats’ was not at- Concert | . 
tracted by these two compositions, . ee Se 
but by the solo singer. We wish that +e, * 
solo singing could be abolished at , ig, Gers. 
a concerts, but if we must have SY OLIN DOWNE’S o 
the operatic element b in j UE Bg eae Selle 
nt brought in it Mme. Johan So datos ‘issn eae 
“an never , Aime, Johanna Gadgit was the soie- 
ot never be better done than by such jist a¢ the concer ail waa Lie, $019 
a singer as Mme. Gadski. and by bn POnLeHE OF tne Beston S¥n1- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck con- 


_ . : ti . 
— h Pr aye coker as she always gives. |", 

: 2 ae number was, however, un- |“U¢lor, westerdiy alierygen ia Sym 
sual, BS PAR) Mig PE 
a | phony Flall. She sane Fselde’s marr: 
We have never heard Isolde’s story tive fro A ct . * pees ny viet 

m Act 1 of Wagner's. “Tristan 


of how her acquaintance with Tris- 
> ,o ‘ 5 a 7 : 
tan began, given upon the concert and tselde,” and, following the or- 


Stage before. The : , ot. 
ig ee gage reason bed — performarice of the prelude 
7 2e, 1as scarce 1 F be AS? adie 
any stage action when given in the fo that opera, the “Liebestod “which 

yng And we were glad to hear it Consiagne tg werk. “ | 

br si for the attention could be The ether orchestral ceimpesitions 

Serre Oteny tek alee ee ee Schumana’s E flat symphony 
“esa one gue OF strings, on, 


Brannigan claspin 

g her hands, or by . 
the knowledge that the helmaman (ae performed for the first time at 
must have been in a very bad humor these concerts. 
because Isolde’s wide curtain hang- 


ings prevented him from steering his | SCHUMANN’S CHARM |. 








Se ee 
he en ee ee ee ann 


Lach in emaic ivan: yn) 


ee », ep 
ly interpreted. It is @ charming @FM> tra) pieces and an operatic prelude or two. 
observant and intelli- 


® hony. “Suite’? might be a better term Gradually, veing 
‘tor “symphonic” is an adjective of gent, and conforming to the conditions of 
muse this “sympheny” is semewhat life in this town, he discovered that unless 
yon nag 9 , he put more of Wagner into s pro- 
 flome find fie fugue of Peethoven. grammes his public would know the music- 
originally « movement of one of th dramas little more than by name and 
tagt of the string quartets, inirieate pecord, Oftener the preludes appeared on 
and@ dull. Wor us it is a very dramatic pig jists; to them he added orchestral frag- 
ye yee and with ail the freedom jrents from the body of the operas like the 
me SO, BOER HOTS writing, am excerc: 2 ootheosis of Siesfried, the hero in “G6t- 
ner ge gp foront and mighty e&- terdammeruns’’ and the music of the 
: % «2%: ° : 4 ws < 
Ane SBOE eT oyq.| Good-Friday magic in “Paraifal | Ne 
gramme was without a doubt the music came the Inclusion of solr pel ie sa 
trom “Tristan.” Familiar as they are quired a singing-actor’s volce—the tartar < 
the Prelude and the “Love-death,” un- of Wotan to Briinnhilde at the end of ‘Die 
der the inspired baton of Pr. Muck and Walkiire.’ sung two or three years a&0 
Mme. Gadski’s singing, seemed never by Mr. Witherspoon; while yesterday for 
more amazing. present climax two numbers of the pro- 
The incomparable beauty and peign- gramme for the third pair of Symphony 
set . the ideas, the wonder of each Concerts were excerpts from the very age 
yoiee in the harmony and of each in- and soul of “Tristan.’”’ It is‘ fair now to 
stFument in the orchestra, the utter say that Dr. Muck has agreed to detachable 
magie of the orchestration these speeches for a single voice in the concert- 
things, thanks in part te Dr. Muek and room and with time and patience, we may | 
ane. Gadski, were realized again, 8© yet hear Siegfried farewelling Briinnhilde | 
aT atuntaate pia a any effert te or Slegmund and Sieglinde in amorous eC- | 
He ie Lebadapha f Symphony Hall. 
The spirit of the great Richard Wag- vi acne: saan sian diane ts | 
Of the fragments of Friday in which | 


ner cast its shadow over everything else 
the 


vie ao ie the a and overwhelmed Mme. Gadski of the Metropolitan was 
leas i a hat audionne. #1 i eees singer one is curiously seldom transferred 
hearty and long continued L phige He to concerts—the long narrative in the first 
ways is applause at these eencerts ‘ene act of ‘‘Tristan,”’ wherein Isolde recounts 
there were those who heara ‘the musie el Reda ape alee ow ping of the Ren et 

, ; night, her recognition of him as the & ayer 
pore oer She ApBiAUAS ape Btepned. of Morold, who loved her; ‘the potent stir- 
of the fated passion within her, and 


iiiaiibibnibes ee 
THE SYM PHONY CONCERT te eikmenttent coming to Ireland as Mark's 


pn, | ae. messenger to demand her for an old man’s 
Jr AAAA et ° al I 19 . is y : 44 € ~ 
bride. Then, for ending, the music flames 


VIVID WAGNER AND SCHUMANN; with her tortured pride, her high humilia- 
DULL BEETHOVEN tion in rage upon love and destiny. Bran- 


ead 


gaene, engrossed, overwhelmed, seldom in- 
terrupts Isolde’s gpeech, and her brief say- 


Dr. Muck and Mme. Gadski in Eloquent ings may be readily excised. The speech 
itself is nearly self-contained, little depend- 


Performance of Two Fragments of | 
, ent upon preceding episode, visible action 
“Tristan”—The Rhenish Symphony Re- or pictorial environment. It begins, pro- 
: , : ceeds, cumulates as puissantly in the con- 
called to Life, Stride and Voice—The 'cert hall as in the opera house, More; on 
Grand Fugue for Strings Dutifully | the stage itself it seldom touches the elo- 
' quences of tragic passion with ‘which the 


Played and Heard conductor, the orchestra and the singer 
sili dilaiiliininai yesterday clothed 8 
F we in Boston may not have Wagner Once more—and with what inner zest 
of the music-dramas at the Opera none may say—Dr. Muck was the operatic 
House that now for the most part be- conductor over as enkindling pages as the 
lies its name, we may at least enjoy whole literature of music-drama contains 
an occasional approximation of him at the The technician, if there was such to tak? 
Symphony Concerts. At long intervals the cool thought in the blaze of music and pe°- 
company of the Metropolian Opera House formance, may have marvelled at the ski!! 
‘visits us and assigns three or four per- with which the conductor achieved every 
formances in a fortnight or three weeks mighty stroke of Wagner’s orchestra while 
to Wagner. For aught else from his pages mever once did the overcloud the singers 
we must wait upon Dr. Muck, and the voice. With like suppleness he kept the 
conductor at first was chary. Newly come music endlessly plastic, running swift .y 
from a Germany where Wagner's music #nd unemphatically forward when it mere} 
is as familiar a thing of the theatre as are narrated an incidental fact, only to gather 
the musical plays in Boston, he saw no rea- itself, leap and flame at the burning spark 


than the technician, nf eee yo iam make her questioning wring the heart while 
ceives and feels, dramatizes and eihway hie from this poignant human note, he sw ee 
music, spoké out’ of those’ Haourriiie Bie the music upward on the pinions of her 
sages in which the orchestra sounds che ecstasy. Nor did Mme. Gadski in Isolde’s 
motiv of fate, irresistible, inevitable, as it song fall hardly a whit below the magnifi- 
were in Thole bk be WhiNe Hur hare Guiac| teen of voice and the intensities of gb- 
tions with the scourge of the love-motiv ig sorbed and transmitted emotion that had 
domitable. The singer was like the con: ee hee ee ee 
ait Muh dint vd one memory, Mme. Gad: . musts and the cuit cha not forget the 
nificence of tone—me coe with such mag-) two-fold version of his ory, Pee a ae 
ae ay Be Pacoarte ty only once by &| asian eran thane of this scene of transfigur- 
areca Me set Bs cipope ve in a single m90-} gnq mountin eedvirigs for it as sustained 
flagging and ay Sheet : a on—with such UN-| to melodic “yi “ey upspringing upon itself 
iia eal: acne. ae ‘ once of voice, with satmasien’ 2 eight above melodic height, 
mentary emp gt | Ween ARS. BOTT OOS ee ever-widening 
8 hg emphases of her music, with such melodic flood. After all, there ¢ b 
Saga of color in her song, with such Tristan’ of the concert hall an De a 
nay OL ; Aga : as , ‘ Hh y 
sitar ee, ( haracterization ot The third glor fat 
and impersonation . bese wes 9 OF action | the perforinance pony narrdnags datas he 
Mme. Gadski emit pape spt me mer BOTA, | Symphony for, th Schumann’s Rhenish 
thas gaviniie nevada bn passionate eloquence} ynder Dr bead. te @ first time in Boston 
hana bien i ie Sea is the theatre. Per-| that psa che aoa performance 
saan tae Aetomonte~ $i e of the hour trans: | the baby oy Bh glowing vitality, regained 
once in her career ie pdb Sry gy Wor) tained the high. teal Soe ae 
Tne other number from Wa oy ye that han ‘wadn pod, Pl vir note of music 
hanes: Hemiiiae: mee ola agner was the| the qoubts and fe and clouded more by 
ane BP uP emeet hig the concert- trustfuller have ears of those that mis- 
the dead Tristan to tk eG Tine: Ameter seed own shortcomi undertaken it than by its 
a eerie ls apis bad 16 prelude that begins | the A papell ue It is easy to deplore 
The composer. pee Pip iy ip SanehaMer apse Schumann ea Pr instrumental voices 4s 
as though by the per Fe geben JoInture | ence or awiewssiee a them; his indiffer- 
scene he would ‘80 o ai Mg the clos'ng | bres, his persiste ad tion contrastaof Ome 
late his epitome. Ri Ast centrate and umu- | orings, like prise mee with a few tonal col- 
an old-new story fre : gee oa teers 181 pete yield rg which horns and trum- 
orchestra; but Bho: 5 igloos rina nis recurring seconds: nie | pthpeMinin tii gt 
more than usually cane ee i zy thence liance and diversit “ge: of many a ‘bril- 
the march of deating 1 h ominous was] the composers of y oO orchestration that 
basses: more Sahai rough the ’celli and | the eps re of our time ply almost in 
mounting hea dae PP per eae 2 intense the} hand to Mora tendency of his expressing 
that yet may never ‘aa re ehter strings | impel it mac Aa very imaginings that 
fiashhe’e.. Sielathnts oa the intensity of | fections y : rind himself with such re- 
desira. Gide’ tinea. tan panes passion of ebicuiuaiennaaaics humann’s—and not hig 
unsated end of the rae el ne dreary and] jy works ty po many a conductor mere- 
the orchestra was ng ty dak dibehe oy | Symphony as a duty ‘Feoutringly dae aa 
of the ; k SH VOSOIALON z ! one 
vial ssy Pope  apmeliyne lifted the lovers gy Pa ge 0 a 
this pain of their i 00 9 wid yon omes It is not so wtp “ee het Gane vind was 
haps, Dr. Muck would accent wea, Per-1 ticity of pace which i A ated tina Sic. 
wherein Wagner peta en the music] markable and le : s one of his most re- 
lovemotive and behest ee the! a conductor, b ast heeded attributes ap 
of it seem less glowing eri y his version! balance of Ta Ag sensitive regard {0c 
for example, is Mr Tosca 7 dag than, deed every smell hm Overy choir and in- 
Gisne wemieaie dae oo ni’s, _As the] ticity of rhythm Png by unfailing plas- 
mind as well as emotion ali Ng ake with} play with the tonal progress, by lucent 
of Tristan and Isolde ta Fede ; pars desire mitting ardor with color, by high trans- — 
aches and is sated only to be Gonires that] ardent mood Schumann’s equally. 
ite ’ ans Sphpap 92 rekindled b as, aS phrase or pe 
ne “boli bangs as within a burning wound theah tesakes ee intensified’ thaal acta 
The rest—Isolde’s final speech— conceived pi Repo the ae ee 
newly from Dr. Muck’s' } Cn-—camet it were, from its @ music free, as 
Pulssance of design par ei se like} the Symphony preke ands. SO ea 
climax. in like pity tg Saari detail and} Jant ana pit sbetniie ta the air in the jubi- 
of the woman and the Ps al gs soul i as elately soneful aa bata ce a 
speaking thro dramaj legro of the e aping al- 
struments ; tec ox He eee in-] the spring fo at ohne, tun ee Neen vi 
Save nis ve * de he} ond move ‘the. ZO-11K@ 8@C- 
His Isolde oeaine stieeur Sarak touch. | dolme—tho: roniants undulating or lusty. 
and longing. His phrasing goo onder] sinning now Sarna Schumann of the be- 
of the orchestral tone in ng and coloring] substance and ipa ys core in the 
Seht ihr, Freunde Next under Dr. Muck’s onbubens aie 
Suh’t thr’s nicht? charm (albeit somewhat faded, ob te 
lighter colorings and musings oe ee i 





refrain. 


| 


“music will), the lyric interlude of the pretty | usual Praise for. the Conductor and His 
hes 


Then the enduring splendors of the last | 


two movements—‘‘the proud and noble 
music,” touched with the exaltation of ro- 
mantic vision and romantic Sensation, that 
Schumann thought to write—the tonul visita 
of the great cathedral with the upsoaring 
Brucknerian phrases (as they might now 
bé labelled) of ‘horns and trumpets and 
trombones glowing against the stately ec- 
clesiastical harmonies of the background. 


Here is golden light and shade, Rembrandt . 
like. ‘Close upon it, as though through the | 


porticos of the shadowed cathedral fhe 


listeners streamed into the square a-ligiht | 


with the people’s fete—a master-stroke of 
vivid and romantic transition—the brignt- 
ness, the gayety, the leaping modulations 
and the frolicking figures of the finale. 
Schumann heavy-handed? With Dr. Muck 
to aid in this last allegro he becomes 
vivacity itself. So went this symphony of 
high romantic voice and proud romantic 
stride when there was one to loose its 
tongue and free its feet. 


Perhaps for point of repose in the con- 
cert, Beethoven’s ‘Grand Fugue for 
Strings’’ lay between the two fragments 
from “Tristan.”’ It is an old story that 
it is a fugue that he designed as the finale 
to one of his last quartets; that at his 
publisher's suggestion, he rewrote it for 
orchestral choir; that by them it is occa- 
sionally played; and that, if the disputants 
are so minded, it can be made a pretty 
text for argument over the wisdom, the 
effect and the illusion of chamber-music 
played by multiplied instead of single 
voices. In the concert-room, however, the 
listener merely hears out of the back- 


' 


Forces 


New York are to be. trusted, the Bos. 
ton Orchestra and Dr. Muck outdid 
themselves in their two concerts in that 
city last week. The-first befell .on Thurs- 
day evening with a programme traversing | 


Beethoven’s ‘“‘Eroica’’ symphony, Liszt's | 
“tone-poem, ‘‘Mazeppa’’; Berlioz’s overture | 


to “The Corsair,” and Strauss’s rondo, “Till | 
Fulenspiegel.’’ The second followed on Sat: | 
urday afternoon with Chausson’s §sym- | 


phony, Beethoven’s ‘‘Grand Fugue’’ and | 


Wagner's ‘Faust Overture” for the outs | 
standing pieces. For the earlier concert | 


the review in The Times may speak for. 
all the rest: 


At the first of the concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, there 
were the great audience, filling every 
seat in the house; the cordial and dem- 
onstrative greeting for Dr. Muck, the 
conductor; the delight in the playing 
of the organization, that have so often 
before been witnessed at the perforn- 
ances inthis city. The _ orchestra, 
though it ‘has been completely changed 
in its personnel since its mrst years, and 
has shown many new faces in recent 
years, remains the same, in its quality 
and its powers; and it has seldom SUI: 
passed its playing last evening in most 
of the essential matters that make for 
the highest artistic enjoyment. . -.: 
It was an extraordinarily supple and 
plastic instrument in the conductors 
hands, and its playing was remark: 
ably beautiful in tone, in the propor: 
tion and balances of the several instr 
mental qualities, in finish and lucidity 
of phrasing, full of subtle and signii- 
cant nuance. 


For the second concert The Sun sald of 


T" the reviewers of the newspapers {n 


ul f the moment and might hear--t 
Beene OF tne ee ptidenisie °} the performance of Chausson’s sympholy: 


judge from the experience of yesterday— 
with much more interest and exhilaration 
than the music even in eloquent perform- 
ance brings. There is large and plentiful, 
reiterated or recondite manipulation of 
the more imposing of the two “subjects.” 
There is songful and suffused lingering 
over the second of melancholy and lyric 
voice; a few Beethovenish growls in the 
darker strings; here and there a long 
Beethovenish ascension; unexpectedly 
little play, Bach-wise, with the timbres of 
the choir and a sudden end as though the 
composer, like his hearers, had had 
enough. Tet us blaspheme contentedly 
and even joyously. The fugue with which 


’ 
; 
| 


Reger ends his “Tiller Variations’ is 4) 


deal more imaginative and eloquent—finer 
sport and better fun. Me. 


DR. MUCK IN NEW YORK 
JnaAawmss —— loi’ 6 lb 
The Two Concerts That Brought the Bos- 


) 
' 


| 
| 


ton Orchestra Back to That City—Un-! wr 


It would be difficult to describe with: 
out verging on rhapsody such a per 
formance as the symphony receive. 
Dr. Muck proved clearly that he wis 
in full accord with the thought of tie 
composer. He had searched the scoff 
thoroughly and followed its exquisitely 
wrought melos in all its variations anf 
all its polyphonic surroundings. ‘The 
song of Chausson was sung with an e* 
quisite clarity and balance of uttel 
ance and with a genuinely poetic fed 
ing. Rarely has Dr. Muck given i 
interpretation so rich in communicati't 
sympathy. 

And, in turn, The Times: 


Dr. Muck entered with obvious ¢t 
thusiasm and warmth of feeling {nto 
the spirit of this work; and. the per 
formance was a glowing and profount 
ly beautiful one. It was particularly 
beautiful in its reproduction of the 0 
chestral color, in its transparency, its 
subtle adjustment of the different 
planes and strata of the color scheme, 
and the unerring prescience with whic 
the composer’s melodic line was fol- 
lowed through it. 


Albert Sand 


Salo Clarinetist 


Boston Symphony 


Orchestra 
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The Ship goes to pieces 


on a Rock surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. 


Conductor. 


Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio. 
SYMPHONIC SUITE, ‘‘Scheherazade.” (after ‘‘A 


Thousand Nights and a Night’’) op. 35 


I. The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 


II. The Story of the Kalandar Prince 
III, The Young Prince and the Young Princess 


SYMPHONY No. 1, in C minor op. 68. 


I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 


II. Andante sostenuto 
III. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 


IV. Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. 


IV. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1916--17. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
KOURT AH PREGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10, AT 2.80 P.M. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, AT 8 P.M. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF, 


BRAHMS, 
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EHERAZADE 
ON PROGRAM 
AT SYMPHON 


Healt, Barvw 1b 

Orchestra Plays Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s Suite at Concert for 
First Time Since the Reign of 
Mr. Fiedler—Music: and the 
scenario Have Nothing in| 
Common. 


Se etre Ow 


: 


gails toits fate, ~ = °- pe hoes 
‘In the’ ballet allthis music is wedded —j 
to the story that’ is the prelude to the 
wondrous tales: the story of the two 
rulers, their wanton wives, and the re- 
soive of one of the Kings to kill a 
Spouse every morning, until Sechehera- 
zade by her charm as a narrator softens 
his heart. What then becomes of the 
graphic sea-music;'or that illustrative 
of Kalandar, prince and princess? It 
is not necessary to insist on the incon- 
&ruity. a lire a 
The performance of the Suite yester- 
day afternoon was strikingly sensuous 
and brilliant. The imagination of the 
conductor was in unison with that of the 
composer, Unless a conductor can feel 
in this music the spirit of “The Thous- 
and Nights and a Night,’’ unless he is 
himself a rhapsodist with admiration for 
the wild fancy, the humor now gro- 
tesque, now cruel, now Rabelaisian, for 
the sensuousness that is at times sensu- 
ality; unless there is understanding, with 
appreciation of the ‘imagination . that 
peopled the air with slaves of King 
Solomon’s ring, hideous Afreets and 
Space-annihilating genii, his interpreta- | 


en aU 


tion will be that of a man who com-| 
plains of endless repetitions without | 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. contrapuntal development. The music is | 
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Emile Ferir, Viola Soloist 


This exquisite toned instrument is beautifully 


wooed from its hid- \ 


‘ing place by this efficient player, 


= 


Muck, conductor, gave its fourth con- 
cert yesterday afternoon tn Symphony 
Tiall. The program included Brahms’s 
symphony in C minor and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Symphonic Svite ‘‘Schehera- 
zade.’’ The Suite had not been played at 
these concerts since the reign of Mr. 
riedler. 

When the ballet ‘“‘Scheherazade’ was 
first performed in Paris by a Russian 
company the wife of the composer pro- | 
tested in no measured terms against the | 
disarrangement of her husband’s music. 
This ballet has been given in Boston 
several times, first by Miss Gertrude 
Iioffmann and last season and this sea- 
con by the Ballet Russe. The ballet it- 
self is a gorgeously sensual spectacle, 
even in the somewhat chastened form 
that is thought to please American. 
taste, but the music and the scenario | 
have nothing in common except that 
they are oriental. | 

Rimsky-Korsakoff wrvte an argument 
for his score. The music is in illustra- 
tion of Sinbad the Sailor, the stoim at 
sea, the shipwreck, the tale of one of 
the three. Kalandars, 2 tale of a prince 
“4nd a princess. ‘The argument is not 
Wholly clear and probably this was the 
composer's intention. What prince and 
what’ princess? There are so many in 
“The: Thousand Nights and a Night.’ 
Who will be so rash as to name the 
one of the three Kalandars? In the! 
last movement there is a festival at. 
Bagdad. and lo, suddenly Sjnbad’s ship; 


not for the academic. j 

Grant that “Scheherazade” reeks at. 
times of benzoin and the pastils of the! 
harem; that it suggests | 
Taicent syrops. tinct with cinnamon: 

Manna and dates in argosy transferred 

From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon | 
—sTant all this; there remains the su-'§ 
perb sea music with the rolling billows, | 
the tossing, laboring vessel, the- final . 
crash and wild farewell. There is more. 
than a constant display of fancy or 
imagination. The wonder is, as a mat-! 
ter of technic, how Rimsky-Korsakoff 
succeeds in casting his spel] with an 
alogous themes constantly varied. Nor. 
is this due solely to the surprising, 
masterly and entrancing instrumenta.- | 
tion. The performance yesterday was. 
the first’ to reveal in fulness the 
strength, beauty and poetry of the com- 
Position. 

Equally admirable, though necessarily 
in a, different way, was the interpreta- 
tion of the symphony. The impressive 
preparation for the Finale—musiec that 
announces something nobly sonorous to 
come—Wwas shrewdly conceived. Here. 
as in the Suite, the drt, the genius of 
the conductor was shown in the trea t- 
ment of details as in that of climaxes 
and broad and sweeping pages. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The programs of the concerts next 
week will ‘be as follows: Sibelius, Sym- 
phony -No. 1; Rachmaninoff, Piano Con- 
certo No, 2 (Mr. Gabrilowits¢ch; pianist);. 
Debussy, ‘“‘The Afternoon of a Faun’: 
Chabrier, “Eapana.’” ~~ ti, 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 












In the first place, the story is so much 
more cogent and true to the spirit of its 


an opera stage, with the spectacular 
accompaniment of dancing, the conduc- 


ta. FIRST SYMPHONY ~ 



















pe sb aroma vg posed Hil ae. and in its second movement even pon- 
mesa Se Mapheny Hall, phim atc Mass., 2erous, had great mildness of mood 
afternoon of Nov. 10: Brahms, symphony and lightness of action. Instead of 
No. .1.in C minor; Rimsky-Korsakoff, standing, as it could well have been ex- 
“Schéhérazade” symphonic suite. pected to do, in unfortunate contrast to 
ae putting the “Schéhérazade” suite “Schéhérazade,” because of turgid or- 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff into performance Chestration and inelastic rhythm, it 
| at the very time when the Diaghileff sounded nearly bright enough to claim | 
] Russian ballet is visiting Boston and consideration as a piece of dance 

q 1 is presenting its pantomimic drama, music itself. | 
4 “Schéhérazade,”’ Dr. Muck has done The performance of the Brahms | 
; something more important than break work, because of its contained enthu-| 
lances with the distinguished French- siasm, must have reminded listeners of 
man who directs the music of the the conductor’s first term with the 

i. dance organization. For the question Boston orchestra. Interpretation, as | grammes and programmes. Look here 
. whether his reading of the piece is in those days of his first American ac- | ' upon this picture and cn this: Mallarmé 
: better or worse than that of the claim, was all sincerity, yet never'| and Debussy embracing in symphonic 
Diaghileff conductor all depends on the sincerity of harshness. The read- Symbols and  indefinable visions, anu 


F Nijinsky and the snsors is ing over 
what the listener prefers in the way ing of the first movement was intel- | catia yf cerpayy Se tetanic anon DA: 


Dr. Muck Restores the Russian’s “Sche- 
herazade” to the Active Repertory, Leads 
in It for the First Time and Achieves 
a Generally Remarkable Performance— 
The German’s First Symphony in More 
Familiar Voice 


insinuates her supple self securely through 
the symphony suite which takes her name, 
has the first, the middle and the last say, 
keeping her wits and her head (in the lit- 
eral sense), and versatile lady that she is, 
telling us tales of wonders, loveliness, ad- | 
venture and blood with unflagging apti- — 
tude and vividness, modifying our horrified 
thrills by the perpetual sub-realization that 
it is only ae story after all. And 
all this musical story, and story within a 
story, stimulates the imagination to greater 
scope and greater subtlety than any Bakst 
or Diaghilev. It is a delightful mixture 
of dreams from the romantic remoteness 
of the ‘‘Arabian Nights,’ and the reincar- 
nating vividness of contemporary Oriental. 
ism. For the air is laden with heavy 
perfumes, there is the sensuous lure Of 
silk draperies and the suspicion of unclean- 
liness beneath. But not too much of this, 


nd } ) nave. You. fi : source. For it will be remembered that ji 
. OF BRAHMS GIVEN ha Sar tean in tie ates plata we | Jams, | ico 7 .- the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ tempers its horrors 

| | is program. Indeed, the Brahms sym THE CONTRASTS OF BRAHMS AND | py the soothing security of stadt 5 i 

ing: ¥ hird pe does Rimsky-Korsa* if 

UNDER KARL MUCK tic in C minor, which is generally RIMSKY-KORSAKOV scones. ier g shee cane playwright with \ 
Moen crm ey as tt fhe understood to be a severe composition, a sense of decent moderation. Sonelaranaaa ; 



















































HILE the Russian Ballet tor- | 
tures tone-poems across the 
way, Dr. Muck conscientious- 
ly exhibits them in the virgin 

beauty and nakedness of their origin:! 
conception and intention. There are pro- 


a . : ; | for squalid reality is death to romanti- 
B | of orchestral style. Those who like lectual, even rationalistic and keenly | and darting orchestral fancy, and ‘Lili’ cism. The narration is purified and ex- 
to be made keenly aware of the struc- logical, yet without a touch of cyni- bridled to the labored miming of flesh anu alted into a more visionary sphere, 


ture of music will say that the Sym- cism. It was a reading that the audi- blood; “Scheherazade’”’ of luminous bril- | 
n phony leader’s study is the one that ence could call its own, instead of one 
id better pleases them, while those who brought to it like something it could’ 
a like to be kept alert to color will say take or leave, as it chose. And as | 
; that the ballet conductor’s study better for the andante and allegretto, they | 
| 

’ 


In turn the composer has a rich. store 
of orchestral device, to fabricate this 
world of dreams. The orchestration 
throughout is effulgent and transparent, 
for it is all mere picture-making. There 
is no symphonic web, but themes bare- 
ly stated in a single timbre, and brought 
into sharp relief against some mysterious 
} and luminous background of orchestral 
| glamour. Hence many solo passages, and 
a perpetual distinctiveness of timbre. It is . 
all much like Liszt with a more set unity 
of, conception and purpose, and a freedom 
from professional showiness: The theme 
of Scheherazade, sweet and sirupy, but 
, alluring, is usually given to the violin solo, 
Which takes on such a _ strangely — rich 
quality in an orchestra. It is an insinuat- 
ing theme, creeping in on. every occasion, 
Saying once upon a time and soothing one 
into submissive receptivity. And when the 
last wondrous adventure is concluded, 
Scheherazade finally soothes in like manner 
the latent blood-thirstiness of her lord. ~ 

As for the tales themselves, there is ex- 
citement in plenty; and the description suits 


liance, discursive continuity and manifola 
resource, and ‘‘Scheherazade’’ done over 
into dispointed potpourri, set to riotous 
Bakst, slinking sultanas in white, and a 
melodrama of wholesale bloodshed, which 
Rimsky-Korsakov never ever remotely con- 
ceived. 


which they were addressed, as if they : Now, these composers are not ce ig 
. had been composed on the ground. vens that their scores should be revered to 
can find cause for debate is evidence “a the last demi-semi-quaver. In fact, the two 
ze They were passages of Concord phil- | . a. ea ql liv heaeeutie slid 
that Rimsky-Korsakoff’s work lends , er ; or them chat sti ve, chee y & 
| itself to the methods of any school osophy, idealistic, whimsical and bu- themselves to be butchered to make a 
: F it lori : li- colic, all at once. The fourth move- spectacle. The broadcast delights of the 
ee . oy th «vide ptcichaenbnen ene a ment was a declaration of pleasure in Spectacle warrant a sacrificial hashing, so 
cation of the art of orchestration ; the sunset that left an adjective or | long as these same excellent scores still 
and whether treated in the manner of ; | maintain their original symphonic pre- 
; ..| two for use at another time. The scor- = 4 
| Berlin or in that of Paris, they remain ing of Brahms was allowed to effect ita | eminence. And it is this necessary syn- 
jh a model of correct and expressive scor- , rat | | phonic side of things which Dr. Muck is 
| i j i ;;0wn climax, and because the earlier laboring so conscientiously to uphold. There 
ing. The original artist has furnished ortions of the work had b kept 1 j e for doubt about the ad- 
an almost matchless cartoon, in re- avira acaba atta Magia , ca wal | #8 at least room for doubt a 
Spect to both charm of subject andj) hte Looe th sonority, 
Symmetry’ ‘esign. The artificer who| “© COMCtuding pean chanted itself 


| visability of mangling Rimsky-Korsakov's 
“Scheherazade,’’ a step which the com- 
weaves a ,iece of tapestry from) MaJestically through, not one of the 
'orchestral voices lost. 


Suits them. were in as complete agreement with 


The more they discuss the matter, the daily thinking of the public to 
the farther will they be from determin- 


ing anything. But the fact that they 





































' poser’s widow, an excellent pianist in her- 

self and a noted composer, has opposed to 
it may make his drawing run in sharp) 
outline, or he may let it go dimly de- 
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yesterday the beauties of the work in iis 





fined; but either method, applied con- TENOR FOR “FAUST” SYMPHONY 
sistently, will bring the task to a suc- Arthur Hackett, tenor, is on the 
cessful issue. books of his concert manager, W. R. 

Whatever the significance of the pro- Macdonald, to appear with the Boston 
duction of the suite under the unpic- Symphony Orchestra at the concerts 
torial conditions of the concert hall, at of Dec. 22 and 23, singing the solo part 
a time when it is being presented on in the “Faust’’ symphony of Liszt. 


| 
| 
her utmost power. And those who heard 


unified and unaltered form, must have haa 
strong inclinations to take up her side of 
the argument. To come freshly from the 
house of desecration, where whole sections 
are omitted, pages repeated and jumbled 
every which way, and to hear it brilliantly 
played in its narrative charm, with so 
vastly different a tale to tell, is to think 
new and better things of its composer. 


-— --— 





them admirably. There is a becoming ar- 
tificiality about it—the sea is the brilliantly 
painted fairy-tale sort, such as Du Lac 
might have put into fanciful color, except. 
that Rimsky-Korsakov has done it infi- 
nitely better. And that final thrilling tale 
of the wondrous ship charmed and drawn 
to gorgeous, crashing distinction! Such a 


| fanfare of trombones and answering trum- 


pets—such a brave ensemble, heightened 


















sil era Aeros egg picts 4 | : : a BRAHMS’ { FIRST” hte Ray ay treatment of the most 
an vio ’ hag ' . . pxmee 
“+h: by the tattoo of snare drum and ‘, un Dr. ‘k’ 
_onedy qo il It is one better than Liszt, a the aattion bese gD seat tz cei 
because its superlative brilliance is never q i , | ha: wire oe ; Cc avar to 
hard, but is warmly and delicately imag- : ait Berg . . e oes not present 
en a \icht-hoarted. fairy-tale, seid : Feary spr sebines a ae pny ptr ’ but | 
ine enthusiasm, and ! poe 7) vh | onal power to these move- | 
wisn. @ gonial and gen ] - a ‘ wf .ments. Hugo Wolf used to say that 


ea remarkable skill turned to the purposes mS fs 
“4 the telling. Rimsky-Korsakov _ had | MUCK FINDS EMOTION the supreme test of a composer was— 
much to thank the abbé for, but he also : ; Can he exult?’—and found fault 
had much to add of his own in thematic | AS WELL AS INTELLECT with Brahms as being always phleg- 
i matic and cold-blooded. This idea 


idiom, in the many orchestral effects, which 


. . \ . 7 7 4 

were freshly conceived, and not what Mr. P, + N | ' Is exploded by the reading of Dr. 
sé y= 1 ‘ Tevice 7? Pi SZ ove if ¢b : A z j ; i ic 

Forsyth calls etre enaphbahan lege good | Tone Color in ‘‘Scheherazade’’. ark ae — Nikisch in this symphony, 

Binders Tate, ond the general manner HAtS Creat Resources | | itis 3 There ia absolutely sotine Cae 

and the general manne Induces Radicalism in There is absolutely nothing new to 


Kalander’s Tale, pepo 
of discourse. It is a particularly difficult | say of either the reading or the exe- 


piece to play, with = ek aang Revealed b Dr Interpretation cution. Both were great and both 
solo virtuosity, and for ensen sai dove tet Vy ° | By LOUIS C. ELSON were fully appreciated by the cog- 
a fault in the brass, or a lack of precision y spt gh Ti SO! ' noscenti. Even the general bli 
in the rhythmic ‘‘accessories,’’ would mar PROGRAM | a , put ic 
ryt hi lless to say Dr. Muck M Brahms .......cceeceyeeesseeees- First Symphony, WOKe up to the fact that something 
everything. And needless to say Dr, } uc Rimski-Korsakoff—‘‘Scheherazade"” ........ | remarkable w: j . 
sp deg Bie py ; : ae arKapnle WaS happening, and the 
and his orchestra rose supel bly to its daz- : EER EELGCeRYPETET? Te? »»-e o¥INphonic Suite applause at the end was - 
gling brilliance in this his first “ealey deaugremy | The program was entirely orches- taneous and long continuéd ee ee 
of it, while making it something far dif- tral, without i? ke a ae ie ret Me 
ferent from a mere show-piece. | Brahms’ lst Symphony and Rim- a en : ® prima donna to cause One may especially mention the ex- 
? sane | , a walting line a quarter of a mile Cellent horn-playing in the Andante 
: Pee rare . || sky-Korsakoff’s symphonic suite after . fh this’ Winatin’ sa beer , 
Those too accustomed to the style of | lone. wit se | _, and the Finale was inenirine @uane on - 
20S wh | ; “dg 9 y (ONS, without an operatic tenor to! folk-theme of its beginnin to th 
Brahms will lock for development and i the Arabian Nights, ocheherazade, excite the matinee sirl, without even | 1 _——— * shade 5» 
| Ua ‘ragade.”’ : ay | ies . slated / © | lofty chorale of its close 
counterplot in “Scheherazade,” and they | made up the programme of the con- a pianist vive os | ‘ 1d | sneer 
will fnd more repetition, and bare, single- a PIOog » a api 0 Bive vaca moder n and! ‘'~hey have been giving “Schehera- 
thought and foundaticnal sclidity, and will | tra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor, yes- ma Am wer there in all its splendor, i blocks further up the avenue, with 
‘A . rac ore » | , 
re “irector was there in the} considerable success, and now we had 


' Put in fairness both to the German and ‘ : : : 
| the Russian, let us not compare. For to No more notable revelation of the the reviewer was well content and it remained piquant enough. It is not 


Brahms, we must put fairy | resources of the Boston Symphony enjoyed himself. as definite as some modern program 
rhe program was modern, but of music, but it has a true Oriental 
two kinds, the conservative modern | flavor. First comes a picture of Sind- 


‘find vaporating dreams and empty air. |terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. | , ‘viel : : 
; plentitude of his powers. Therefore ‘it dished up without caper sauce, yet 


appreciate oa” ie. at tid 
Sates entircly out of mind. Dr. Muck has Orchestra and the great talent of its 


made a regular and recurring favorite of | d td 1 ‘ er 
’ i Symphony, and he has also |} conductor cou lave een olrered,; | ny — T r pm ' | 
ses gateongll % « lishment of its ver- | id the radical modern. ‘The list. bad, and, without bothering ourselves 
mace-@ master accomptisnment \ Ss per- | and there could have been no more looks very small, as printed above labout a recurring motive which may 
fermance. The very impetus: which carrial | int tin nd j ‘ illustrati but the concert lasted well towaed ted by ~ he ns . 
the’ composer at his work through its many || ‘teresting and impressive illustrations the Gwéshaur mati novartneuoe cel typify him, every one can respond to 
moods and deep course of contemplation, | of certain “classic” and “modern” ten- | ath Gia avd built peak nig! 1eless, - the sweeping surges, jolts and shocks 
oe its mani , ad . : taal i : S are L on a large scale, | wh} ricture oa. There i . 
and. which brought its manifold develop- | gencies in music than those driven — Many concert-goers rer i. Perey Which picture the sea. There is more 
ment and no less manifold and intricate ‘ | : Dr  eoetS remember tnat |! of the ocean in 10 measures of this 
poetic fervor to a final logical conclusion, home by the rugged and mighty sym- Yr. Muck achieved his greatest tri- | than in the whole of Debaussy’s “La | 
this same impetus of inspiration seems to | phony of Brahms and the gorgeous ae here, some time ago, in the Mer,” | 
: Ue ea * . ; } Brahms C-minor sv ras aah , : 
| grasp the sensitive and receptive con orientalism and fairy-tale quality of | s ¢ minor symphony. It was In every part of the work there is 
' ductor, ani dictate every shade of tempo ; : | aimost a discovery, his wonderfui | - ' ing glow of tone-color. a 
| the music of Rimsky-Korsakoff : readi Pp ) an amazing s10W ORG: 
‘and stress of phrase SKY-D.OLSakor, reading of this work—the greatest veritable Turner painting in tones 
ve grown to love this sym- wheat syl ‘ 2 sie a coe - ‘ne ° 
| aaa dg sear Fi through its mount- : 7 gl vr Beethov reya Yester- | The muted effects of the brass, and 
—s zt BEAUTY AND VARIETY ‘ > Teacing was equally great, | the bowing against the bridge (“sull 
ing course. From dark and rugged splen- . | ) but the element of surprise was not | P snticello”’) of violins and violon- 
dor into light, through the elevating and | His coloring seems matcheless for ; there, therefore the excitement was — ie ekg? i ORG ; in ¢] 
deeply penetrating emotion of the slow | peauty and variety of orchestra tone, | | less intense. A greater musical e1 propene are astonishing even alee 
| diatonic beauty and sim- . ' abode sital €- | modern days of orchestral radicalism. 
movement, the i but his art is also that of a composer of }Joyment can scarcely be imagined , : 
plicity of the theme of the third movement, | | Te ie : | than .4 ng slgtoarne a 7. PHASING The delicate Scheherazade figure, 
and the ever fresh resource of its working | 5¥preme imagination as well as a ma- | | fr gg 1¢ performance of Brahms frequently recurring, gives a proper 
eut. And finaily the triumphant climax, sician of the orchestra. ms Oh gl Py our orchestra, led coherency and homogeneity to the 
which sweeps everything along as it ap- | Dr. Muck had never given a better le feo But it a an enjoy-f work, and is a legitimate use of 
‘proaches, and transtixes ntl ache ed illustration of his versatility than in his chitlavas’ en tee ee only to the} «y,eitmotif.’ It appears generally 
Wr > acqué 2 i : ee lecres eR ie > ae. 
oe spore whose acquaintance Wit | J anirebly finished and inspired produc- miliartt Seal rbabingpeg degree Of fa-] ypon solo violin, and it was. very 
arity with the intricate work sweetly played by Mr. Witek, who 


this’ symphony ptomgen ee ee tenia tion of “Scheherazade.” He certainly WH vw t43 
find that its themes and its poetry met the Russian half way—refined him a _ p must precede the audition. The won-| was impeccable even in the constant- 


pall, but always unfold something new trifle, perhaps, but lost none of his es- | derful finale, for example, which is a ly high positions and harmonics em- 

from its vast store, and increasingly bind sential spirit in so doing. And again — hy SuMmMing-up of all the preceding Mt rr eel 

the affection. J. N. B. | this wonderful orchestra displayed its movements, is intellectual music in ee belie movement pictured the 

. . aeeaiiiiads ? Bvt, tishest degree, and the first] calender Prince, but we are left: in 
g ovement is equally complicated | doubt as to which one is meant, The 


j 
| 





‘cellently played, 


’ 


the young porter. 


difficult bassoon passages were eX-~ ( iietrical lines of beauty. Yet the ‘aras | 


and we may imag-— 
a portrayal of 


ine that these were 
. This movement 


could not have been more highly 


spiced if it had taken its text from 
Burton’s exciting translation, foot-. 
notes and all, and the flute and pic~- 
colo players decidedly earned their 
salaries on this occasion. 

We enjoyed the Turkish effects of 
the third movement, “The Young 
Prince and the Princess,’ and wish 
that Mozart and Beethoven could 
have studied it. 
“Alla Turca’” would have been less 
“Alla Tedesco.” 

The last movement, ‘I'he Bagdad 
Festival,’ was more 
than the Brockton Fair, and gave 
full play to Oriental dance rhythms, 
and bizarre tone-coloring. All this 
was read in a manver that m@ide 
every auditor sit up and take notice. 
It was thoroughly modern and rad- 
ical, yet without that crabbed uglhi- 
ness and headachey complexity which 
exhausts the auditor in very much 
twentieth century music. 

A wider contrast could searcely be 
imagined than the two works given 
afforded, but, for this occasion, the 
alliance of Russia and Germany was 


a decided success, and we may add | 


just an additional word of praise for 
the sturdy trombone-playing in it. 
Although ‘“‘Scheherazade” is very 
popular and very easy to comprehend, 
we imagine that a diet so highly 
spiced cannot be altogether healthy. 


BRAHMS’ SYMPHONY 
SUPERBLY PLAYED 


Dr Muck’s Reading Ig One bussy’s prelude to “‘The Afternoon of a 


of Great Nobility 


Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
Shows Orchestral Euphony 


bebe Povey (id 


Then surely their | 


exciting even } 


Scheherazade 


- 


matic character of the familiar passages | 
in the first and last movements was em- | 
phasized. The mystery in the opening 
méasures of the bodefully insistent tonic 
organ point in kettledrum, the soaring 
strings sharply set off by the descending | 
theme in the wood winds, all had a Cer- | 
tain epic character whith a great sym-- 
phonic conductor and symphonic orches- 
tra realized, - 
The second movement again revealed | 
Mr Longy’s peerless mastery of tone | 
and beauty of phrase. Mr Sand, employ- . 
ing a tone rather dark to be characteris- 
tic of the clarinet, phrased smoothly and 
with taste. The slow movement denoted 2 
profound, yet intimate, sympathy be- 
tween conductor and players. ‘The no- 
bility of the composer’s thought was 
recreated with sincerity and majesty. 
There was an overwhelming show of 
appreciation by the audience. ' 
| The only other music of the program 
'was Rimsky-Korsakoft’s syvinphonic 
suite ‘Scheherazade.’ The suite, based 
upon the subjects of Sinbad’s ship, the 
Kalendar Prince, the Prince and Princess 
and the festival at Bagdad, has nothins 
to do with the program of the harem 
of Shariar, King of Indes, and its de- 
struction with his faithless favorite. 
Gorgeously Oriental in coler and sense 
it needs no program to illumine it, nor 
could the assumption of this or that 
expression of Oriental life dim _ the 
power of its spell. 
The performance yesterday again 
made known the golden euphony of the 
orchestra. Mr Longy. Mr Maquarre 
and Mr Sand were not merely virtuosly 
| but interpreters. 


be preferred. 
Witek played some passages of 
Scheherazade’s haunting music ably, 
even with imagination; others with but 
little sense of its rhythmic elasticity and 
abandon. 


‘er mystery would 


For the bassoon, an, 
‘instrument here of peculiarly significant | 


voice, a tone more flexible and of great- | 
Mr | 


Dr Muck’s interpretation as a whole | 


was rather a contemplative, reflective 
one, as the vision of youth and passion 
| in a land of purple and incense, seen 
now from the vantage point of cooler 
| and retrospective years. Long sympho- 
nic lines were developed with a breadth 
| that at times was a restraint to ardor, 
| that tempered barbaric splendor. 
_ The fifth concerts next week will have 
‘the following program: Sebelius’ first 
‘symphony, Rachmaninoff’s second con- 
certo for piano (Mr Gabrilowitsch), De- 


Faun’ and Chabrier’s ‘‘Espana.”’ 


LL ny 


Dr Muck gave Brahms’ first symphony 
with incomparable nobility and breadth 
of feeling at the concert yesterday aft- 
ernoon. The structural warp and woof 
/Was exposed with a sense of proportion 


Which did not accentuate here to obscure 
there, which found luminous and sym- 


} 


the insinuating 


| humorists of 
} Narrator : 


THE SPLENDORS OF DR. MUCK’S 


“SCHEHERAZADE” ‘ 
A ans | now2 (3 / 76 


A Memorable Performance Even in These 
Memorable Days of the Symphony Con- 
certs—The Russians’ Leave-Taking Until 
Spring—Mr. Paderewski Returns in the 
Usual Mixed Circumstance and Mixed 
Accomplishment of His Latter Years 


EPORT goes that Season after sea- 

son Dr. Muck projected a_per- 
formance Of Beethoven’s “Grand 

: Fugue for Strings’ and as Often 
oo , it ‘until he had brought that 
pe e mana? its own essential coédperation. 
vile marvellous security, plasticity and 
bs Pipe iegeg in the Playing of the wlaing 
Eh vie nce Perhaps with similar in- 
rg one postponed almost as long the 
ee gp Bred mind, imagination and 
tie. tek sky-Korsakov’'s Symphonic 
hrs As ee included at last in 
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i ee eer equirements Of this music 
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oy il one it IS a “stock piece from 
ph eu oa Py poke an exceeding rich- 
ca Pity ig. y of colorful] tone; as keen 
nei aan Feige aay of rhythm; an end- 
pina sia pe oO harmonic background and 
po E tO instrumental] stroke: an 
Nt ardent, yet simple 
a he Wc four interlocked tone-poems 
rs irises Nights and the one night 
82 which Scheherazade 


her mis : 
er mistrustf] lord. Time after time Dr 
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nt e conned the suite and set it ten- 
Wisely ie Gee the items of 4 season. 
was ready ix wie until the orchestra 
ance as he “pty it in such a perform- 
The end nike egg cisee 
rather the Beis now crowned the work—or 
In Boston has 
such voice. 
tuoso, of the orc 
himself—Mr. 
the running 
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Witek and Mr. Holy with 
Vbligato, so to Say, of 


Mr. Se 
Nate tne inne Mr, Mimart with the clari- 
freely and Ve eee loved to use as 

ae Oe C € ee j oc . 
Longy ngly as did Brahms: Mr. 
essa ¢ 
ae to the young “moons of 
talked of tore ney Sat in the 
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a of joy e, and yet more necessary to 


Prince; Mr. Mosbach and Mr. 
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Miiller, the 

= the bassoons. for that same His 
@ bass choir in the Sweep and Was expected 


very rhythm of deep ocean—or Kinds h 


Decry in the lovers’ Vaneles with the 


| brightest of points; 
| be ted of the flashing and striding or the 
| Singing and musing strings. Virtuosity 
and the qualities it implies of tone pre- 
cision, euphony, shading, were but half the 
achievement. The other half, which made 
tone not only beautiful, exact, supple but 
also graphic, resilient and feeling were 
born of imagination and impulse kindled at 
the conductor’s own. The rise and the fajl 
of the sea-music had the motion, curve 
impact and vista of the billows themselves. 
The music of the fete flared with color, 
leaped with rhythm. The idyl of the boy- 
Py ae ee girl-princess, Speaking of 
sve, precocious and sensuo ) 
eround of an oriental eavaen male ac 
ad wistful and an exotile poetry of tones 
No one to this day knows whereof Rimsky’s 
Kalandar speaks: but his narrative teemed 
with humorous and curious musical fact 
and fancy. Over the whole finally, conduec- 
tor and orchestra wove the glamor and 
slow of fantasy, the richness and the 
diversity of oriental imagination plus Rus- 
Sian; and the rhythmic, harmonie and in- 
strumental opulence with which throughout 
the suite Rimsky-Korsakov foams, now in 
broad strokes of power, now in sprays ani 
flecks of delicacy. n tone and in imagin- 
ation, there was but one word for the per-: 
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H opiake, of tga 9 0 ed ix- 
ores, oe nen thoughts. and feel- 
¥ Mi res tee es ings. Consequently we have a. , Frenchman 

eee Five ¥ | of unusually fine and noble" charactor, 
~ § OF “his second. concert in Cambridge | sensitive to his environment of musical 
ine | om event. Dr. Muck selected a genius. He catches up the fire of his con- 
» hoice piece from each of his first temporaries, he lea thoroughly ine 
| Boston programmes: from the open- working ways of his art, and he presses 
ane ee ataaeppa from the second, his musical moods directly and mpre- 
ok beautiful and long slighted hensibly. And his success in this is largely 
phon my Ys » and from the third, Beethoven’s due to his broad and proportioned view of 
izune” for strings, which ‘might the whole structure under his making, as 

n expected, since our conductor well as each of its movements. For his in- 


A of repeating important works | tensity of emotion and variance of mood — 


eaeeence passes by. In addition) are consistent and convincing, his climaxes 
Cambridge had the pleasure which | do not spend themselves at the wrong 


the first pupil whom Mme. Sembrich listener off his feet with ‘their large Voiced, 
ir ined from the start, and sent, after melodic intensity. Chausson is not the kind 
ears of t, to her début. Miss Mil- to make bold excursions into the unknown, 

i last night that her apprentice- ‘but he is the kind to make the most of 
ey no means over—but- she also the old, to utilize every opportunity, ‘o 
Ll every indication and equipment for keep interest and excitement alive at 
lally successful singer:—she has every phrase, turn, and climax, to. make 
an t bearing, is large, broad-should- the most of eloquent and interwoven 

_ deep-chested, though not*stout, Melody, always maintaining the balance 

a clear and soft-toned contralto voice, between intricacy and poverty. His appeal 
fer and alert sense of music and is direct, but it never cloys. He always 
» and an intelligent feeling for the does the expected thing, but he always 

; of ‘a text (if it have one). The makes the most of it. And through the 
mber, a routine operatic aria from ‘whole course of the work glows the in- 
- past of Italy, did not seem to dividuality and personality of its author, 
oy da or enthusiasm in her, or with his alternating moods of brightness 
gen else, for that matter, But the and sorrow, and his pulsating emotional 
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t ree ongs that she chose from Strauss’s fervor. 


imonial collection had a more Beethoven’s Fugue is a great work, but 
s aeacsty, for they always glowed it was never meant for the resplendent 
1 sentiment, if not sentimentality. glare of the concert hall, and in the midst 


r a sagen of mind was to be expected of the brilliant array of an orchestral re- 


gonditions of their conception, past, its lofty, segregated and personal 
the young Richard did even message, its thoughtful seriousness, are n- 
well, the Hsteners of last night tirely obliterated. -There was ‘a festive 
ceeore common sense in their at- spirit in last night’s concert, Its more 
‘the love songs in question, melting moods were nevertheless light 
ing and indulging. And the ones, which contrasted well with gaicty. 
r was their enjoyment. Miss Millar, In such a spirit, Beethoven's Fugue cal 
“rate, entered into their spirit of never be appreciated. 


a a tender refiection, of gentle and Liszt’s ‘“Mazeppa,”’ on the other hand, 


| optimism. She sang with sub- made the most satisfactory kind of a close. 
nd with true accent, and with ac- In its brilliance, its dash, and its gallop- 
itonation. But thoughtful songs of ing rhythms of shrieking flute and blarins 
lave no call for the larger aspect trumpet, its resounding and’ imperious 
Et Yinging high notes and themes for the brass, it is the most vivid, 


mtaic declaration. Miss Mil- contagious and intoxicating postlude. of 


d us nothing of this. Whether'\them all, and Dr. Muck evidently shares 

re = in most be ee of perme nacre to this view, for he jealously saves it for the 

triumphant finishing off of his first and 

last programmes. And he takes just pride 

: Las his orchestra’s execution of it, for such 
n, eae we never excelled. 
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"MUCK AND MISS MILLAR ~ r 


F he first place, it proves its composer to 
have been 


aaa’. Neoyv.to | I 
The Second Symphony Concert at/Cam- 
bridge, with Mme. Sembrich’s First Pupil 
as Debutante—Chausson’s Eloquent Sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s Variously Re- 


-garded Fugue 
Fk last evening, Dr. Muck selected a 
choice piece from each of his first 
three Boston programmes: from the open- 
ing one ‘‘Mazeppa,’’ from the second, 
Chausson’s beautiful and long slighted 
symphony, and from the third, Beethoven's 
Grand Fugue” for strings, which might 
have been expected, since our conductor 
has a way of repeating important works 
which his audience passes by. In addition 
to these, Cambridge had the pleasure which 
Boston had not of hearing Miss Susan 
Millar, tthe first pupil whom Mme. Sembrich 
has trained from the start, and sent, after 
three years of t, to her début. Miss Mil- 
lar showed last night that her apprentice- 
ship is by no means over—but. she also 
showed every indication and equipment for 
an unusually successful singer:—she has 
a pleasant bearing, is large, broad-should- 
6red and deep-chested, though not stout, 
has a clear and soft-toned contralto voice, 
an eager and alert sense of music and 
rhythm, and an intelligent feeling for the 
meaning of a text (if it have one). The 
first number, a routine operatic aria from 
the far past of Italy, did not seem to 
awaken emotion or enthusiasm in her, or 
in any oné else, for that matter. But the 
three songs that she chose from Strauss’s 
pre-matrimonial collection had a more 
kindling quality, for they always elowed 
with sentiment, if not sentimentality. 
Such a state of mind was to be expected 
under the conditions of their conception, 
and since the young Richard did even 
banal things well, the listeners of last night 
showed the more common sense in their at- 
titude toward the love songs in question, 
by excusing and indulging. And the 
greater was their enjoyment. Miss Millar, 
at any rate, entered into their spirit of 
quiet and tender reflection, of gentle and 
amorous optimism. She sang with sub- 
dued fervor, with true accent, and with ac- 
curate intonation. But thoughtful songs of 
this sort have no call for the larger aspect 
of song—for ringing high notes and 
large, dramtaic declaration. Miss Miuil- 
lar showed us nothing of this. Whether 
she was in most need of confidence, to 
which a large orchestra is not conducive, Or 


whether of further development of latent 
vocal powers, is hard to say. But she 
Shows a good and thorough foundation, 
and broadening vistas, ahead. 

~ Chausson’s revived symphony has been 


OR his second concert in Cambridge 


7) with delight om-every hand. In 


no bungler, but a thorough 
musician and a. thorough workman, Who 
not only mastered the ways of ccunter- 
point, orchestration and structure, but 
utilized them fully and efficiently for his 
purpose of bringing to full recorded «x- 
pression his musical thoughts and feel- 
ings. ‘Consequently we have a Frenchman 
of unusually fine and noble charactor, 
sensitive to his environment of musical 
genius. He catches up the fire of his con- 
temporaries, he learns thoroughly ii:e 
working ways of his art, and he expresses 
his musical moods directly and compre- 
hensibly. And his success in this is largely 
due to his broad and proportioned view of 
the whole structure under his making, as 
well as each of its movements. For his | 
tensity of emotion and variance of mo 
are consistent and convincing, his climaxes 
do not spend themselves at the wron: 
moment, but cumulate, and carry 
listener off his feet with their large voiced, 
melodic intensity. Chausson is not the k! 
to make bold excursions into the unknown, 
but he is the kind to make the most 0 
the old, to utilize every opportunity, 
keep interest and excitement alive 
every phrase, turn, and climax, to mix 
the most of eloquent and interwo 
melody, always maintaining the balance 
between intricacy and poverty. His ap 

is direct, but it never cloys. He alv 
does the expected thing, but he alwa) 
makes the most of it. And through (ie 
whole course of the work glows the 
dividuality and personality of its aut 
with his alternating moods of brightnes 
and sorrow, and his pulsating emotiona! 
fervor. 

Beethoven’s Fugue is a great work, 
it was never meant for the resplenden: 
glare of the concert hall, and in the midst 
of the brilliant array of an orchestral re 
past, its lofty, segregated and personal 
message, its thoughtful seriousness, are ©! 
tirely obliterated. There was a fest! 
spirit in last night’s concert. Its 
melting moods wers nevertheless 
ones, which contrasted well with gaiety. 
In such a spirit, Beethoven’s Fugue ©" 
never be appreciated. 

Liszt’s ‘“Mazeppa,’’ on the other hance 
made the most satisfactory kind of a ciose. 
In its brilliance, its dash, and its gallop- 
ing rhythms of shrieking flute and blaris 
trumpet, its resounding and imperious 
themes for the brass, it is the most vivid, 
contagious and intoxicating postlude 0! 
them all, and Dr. Muck evidently 
this view, for he jealously saves it for the 
triumphant finishing off of his first and 
last programmes. And he takes just pride 
in his orchestra’s execution of it, for su°d 
a brilliance of brass was never excelled. 
wage. 
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and Rachmaninoff Work 


Complete Program. 


rr rrtrirennntieerrnen, one sees 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The fifth concert of the Boston | 


Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck con- 
ductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
Sram was as follows: Sibelius, Sym- 
Phony, No. 1; Rachmaninoff, piano 
concerto, No. 2: Debussy, L’Apres- 
midi d’un Faune; Chabrier. Espana. 

Dr. Muck and the orchestra gave an 
impressive interpretation of the sym- 
phony. The musSic itself is for the most 
part profoundly, hopelessly melancholy. 
There are pages that are gloomy in a 
defiant manner, as though the com- 


poser shouted in the luxury of woe. 
The first movement is the Strongest. 


There is something Savagely elemental] ' 


about it. The workmanship Suggests a 
well-trained musician who disdaining 
the smug, conventional thoughts and 
expression of his colleagues turns tow- 
ards the conservatory and the profes- 
sors and exclaims with Whitman: 

The spotted hawk SwWoops by and accuses 
me-—he complains of my gab and 
by loitering. 

[ too am not a bit tamed—tI too am un- 
translatable: 


I sound my barbarlie Yawp over the roofs | 


of the world. 


some have found that this symphony 


is the full, wild, tempestuous expres- 


Sion of Finland; that the music is topo-. 


Sraphical and ethnological; or that it 


is the voice of an injured and Stillenly | 
rebellious people. Yet travelers tell | 


us that Finland is not merely a coun- 


try of dreary moors and murky Skies; | 


that the Finn is not by birth or cir- 
Cumstance necessarily a Dismal Jem- 
my; that there is good humor, mirth, 
crushing of cups even in Finland. Sure- 
ly the Finn that igs seen in this coun- 
try is a cheerful body. 


We. prefer to titi’ @HRt” the sym- 
phony is the expression of the individ. 
ual Sibelius’s moods at the time he com- 
posed it; that he wrote without thought 
of geography, social and economic 
conditions, or Rusia. The first move- 
ment might stand by itself, as an over- 
ture, fiery, passionate, tragic in its 
sadness. There can be no question 
of the composer’s earnestness and sin- 
cerity, Thus he felt, thug he wrote, 


But in. the movements that follow 
here should be some relief. A fit of 


Musical depression titat lusts over nalt 
an hour leads the hearer, althongh he 
may admire the pessimistic eloquence 
that is at times Tschaikowskian, to 
Call out: ‘‘Cheer up, old top. All is not 
yet lost.’’ 

Dr. Muck has a happy faculty for 
choosing the one Suitable, inevitable 
tempo. We have known no con tor 
who has equalled him in this’ res ect. 
[It was therefore the more surprising to 
find him taking the tempo of 
Debrssy’s Prelude at ‘SO Slow 
va pacé that the beautiful music 
suffered thereby. The exquisite fancy 
Of the composer was weighted down 
with leaden wings. It is a curious fact 
that Mr. Weingartner, when he con- 
ducted this Prelude at a concert in the 
Boston Opera House, erred in like man- 
ner. It was, however, a pleasure to hear 


| the music without the sight of nymphs, 


a miming Faun, and the presence of. .a 
board of censorship, adamant in the 
matter of bare feet and legs, as young 
Mr. Smallweed was adamant in the 
matter of gravy, 

There has been much talk about the 


‘death of Bizet as an irreparable loss to 


( 


Mrench musie. It is true that “L/)Arle- 
sienne” and “Carmen,” in Spite of sneer- 
ing M. Marnold and M. Gauthier-Vif- 
lars gave more than promise of bril- 
liant works to come; but the premature 
death of Chabricr, from whom so many 
of the younger Scnool have learned, 
from whom so many have stolen, was 
perhaps a stil] Sreater loss... Chabrier 
was no longer a young man when he 
lost his mind, but the opera that he 


left unfinished shows what was in store 
|for the world. We have heard “Espana”’ 
conducted by Dr. Muck with a finer 


touch, with a Sreater delicacy in bril- 


i iiance and at the same time in a more 
reckless spirit. 


Any pianist that chooses Rachman- 
inoff’s second concerto possesses the 
Virtue of self-abnegation. It is not 
necessary for Mr. Gabrilowitsech to he 
anxious about popular apprecidtion of 
virtuoso qualities. His many admir- 
able qualities are known to alk ‘The 
Plano in this concerto is seldom domi- 
nating; it is for the most part one of 
the instruments in the orchestra. My. 
Gabrilowitsch Played the concerto with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
New York and Brooklyn eight years 
a80. We heard it first in Boston when 
the composer Diayed the piano part. 
seven years ago next month. The con-. 
certo'.is an interesting composition, © 
technically and aesthetically, ‘and the 
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interest is maintained without any di- 
rect and obvious appeal to the great 
public. There is a sturdiness and an 
independence shown that would alone 
win respect, even if the themes and 
the development did not please the ear. 
And in this concerto there is not the 


-verboseness that partially destroys the 


effect of Rachmaninoff’s symphony and 
“The Island of the Dead.’’ The first 
movement is effectively concise. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch gave an excellent per- 
formance of the piano part whether the 
music called upon him to be individu- 
ally robust, poetic or gracefully and 
ably aiding the orchestra. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next week 
will be as follows: Haydn, Symphony 
in C minor (B. & H. No. 9); Brahms, 
Concerto for the violin (Mr. Witek, 
violinist); Smetana, Symphonic Poem, 
‘Wallenstein’s Camp.” 


(MODERN PROGRAM. 
AT SYMPHONY 


ads. Nerv Y "*6 
GABRILOWITCH Is 


TRIUMPHANT AT PIANO 


-_— ——— 


| Sibelius’ First Symphony Splen- 


 didly Read and Brilliantly 
Performed 
BY LOUIS C. ELSON 


PROGRAM 


Sibelius—First Symphony. 


Rachmaninoff—Piano Concerto. No. 2. C minor, 


Soloist, Ossip Gabrilowitch. 
Debussy—‘‘Afterncon of a Faun.’’ 
Chabrier—Spanish Rhapsody. 


It will be seen that the program | 


‘gloom, and generally make it a strong 
feature of their large works; there- 
fore, why should not the auditor en- 
joy it with them? Muted horns, sud- 
den crashes, sharp contrasts, seemed 


+ 


to indicate that something was rotten 
in a State further north than Den- 
mark in the first Allegro, but it was 
all very enthralling from the opening 
elarinette solo (excellently played) to 
the sudden pizzicati at the end of the 


/ movement, 


There was good ‘and 


/ logical development of figures right 
along, but this did not prevent Sibe- 
lius fronr giving planty of dramatic) 


power. 


The Andante indulged in a rather 


too lengthy sorrow, and, in spite o 
some canonic work on the wood 
wind, it was not as skilfully wrough 
as the opening Allegro. 
chief device in this seemed to b 
seauences, mingled with tears. Ther 
was nothing here so powerful as th 


! 


| 
Sibelius’ 
e 


f 


U 


G | 


e 


musculine chief theme of the first 


movement. But the Scherzo mad 
full amends, for here there was a 
the heartiness of the folk-dances ¢ 
the north. Even the kettle-drul 
joined in the festivities with suc 
important ryhthmic effect ‘that 


| 
| 

| often became almost an “obligato. 

| We like this movement best of all 
| the four. The finale was splendidly 
1 
| 


| 
1 
| 
i} 


ments appeared and were very clea 


(| ly defined. Even the bass drum now 


' joined in the strong pulsations 


! 
| took place, fierce rushes that mig 


read by Dr. Muck, and brilliantly 
performed by the orchestra, Many 
'reminiscences from preceding move- 


rhythm, an orgie of frenzied power 


j 
i have pictured the furies, or Greek | 
' . . : . , } 
| Humcnides, were in this movement, 
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‘which was given with phenomenal 
‘abandon, until it unexpectedly came 


to a final pianissimo pizzicato end. 


swept from Finland to Spain and was | 
distinctly modern in its tendencies. | 
We have had the first symphony of 
Sibelius four times in recent years, 
but it is a far more comfortable work 
than the composer’s fourth one, which 
we have had only twice. Yet it 
might have been more educational to 
have had the fourth again, for it 
exhibits Sibelius struggling with the 
most modern form 6f expression, and 
we cannot get rid of the idea that 
the work has something important to 
say, something that cannot be under- 
stood at a single or even a double 
hearing. 
. The first symphony is plain sailing. 
Perhaps some may take ‘exception to 
‘the word “comfortable” being applied 
't0 so melancholy a work, but the 
Norsemen, in music, ‘enjoy their 


Only our orchestra and our céfhduc- 
tor could give such a werk in such 
a manner. It was fully appreciated | 
by the audience and the orchestra 
was forced to rise in response to con- 
tinued applause. 

After a walk in the cvrridor the 
audience were given more northern 
music, but of a far less brooding | 
character than the symphony. Rach- | 
maninoff played this concerto him- | 
self, in Boston, on its first presenta- 
tion here, seven years ago, but he} 
made no greater triumph with it 
than Gabrilowitch won yesterday 
afternoon. It is a well-constructed 
work with impressive power even 
from the introduction, the theme of 
which is well developed later on. 
There was effective contrast between 
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a . . 
— best of Debussy’s orchestra] compo- 
| sitions, 


the powerful chief theme, Bh EHS"Grs |i gain, i’ Chabriciat 
chestra, and the gentle subordinate orchestra made a triumph | 
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,- theme, given chiefly by the piano, fis so temperamental that it tre 


and the working-up of these a 
, es nd of} orchestra as if it | 
eK mage’ matter was finely car- {| sclo instrument. It hae ail et 
ngs Aten 4 Stnsepde py of the first dom and fantasy that /might ba poy 
c vident that both’! pected from a single romantic guitar 


the composition and the Pianist had ist on a wild night in seville With 
J 1 


won the audience. : 
The Adasia: 4 “tea his two harps <¢ i izzi 
2 so0d lesson to meters oueR to be] strings ‘Chabrier manages to catch 
iar RS des cr oe ae mposers, | the fult spirit and tone-color of J 
and the Riatren heciargaae aoe and Fandango. We must praise the 
theme from piano to i cro pie pono pe oe of the bassoons, as well 
embroidering itt in turn, was: given sal 4 S dsace 4 touches that were 
with excellent ensemble, but it is . Lai f rombones and bas stuba. 
somewhat too long, a frequent fault a etndet ty rss of syncopations almost 
With Rochmaninoff when he indulges nnind pede a Consent: a e | 
+ RUE a a, cert in which the) 


In sentiment, 
ae Ried «ons ee best of the | 
The Finale gnve oa ache modern = sch 
4 r ad = 11C soloist, and Mr. Gabri- Symmetr a P d . ee prove that 
lowitch took full advantage of these. | not haa an Use beauty are 
Chief theme and subordinate both are we OVOR 23. the 2060 Commas 


chiefly in the piano part, and the sec- | 
ond is grandly worked-up afterwards. | 
| here Was some fine arpeggio play- | 
ing here and the fugal wor - pianc | 
: 3 “#2 rk of piano ‘ : 
Lote Rav 18/16 


and orchestra, in treating the chief 


theme in 16 develo ent. mus 10 ; bb * 
be plats se the test salasaaed Ga rilowitsch Brilliant in 
Rachmaninoff Concerto 


Is accorded to the subordinate theme 
in this movement, and the cadenza 
work made the concerto end in a 
blaze of virtuosity. 


i Naturally Mr, Gabrilowitch was re- | Dr Muck Conducts Music by French 
Called with fervor, and his artistic a i 
Russian and Finnish Composers; 


work deserved it, but in chronicling 
these laurels let us not forget the ex- | 
cellent ensemble of the orchestra, nor 
the fact that here is a concerto made| PF Muck’s program yesterday after- 
in good form, using melodic as well |; "00" represented a Finn, a Russian and 
as contrapuntal effects, and a mode! | ‘Wo Frenchmen—the first Symphony of | 
to those wild radicals who believe | Stelius, Rachmaninoff’s second piano | 
that if they are to express any emo- | Concerto. Debussy’s “Afternoon of a/| 
tion in music they must Begin by | vaun,” and the “Espana” rhapsody of | 
smashing musical form. The pianist, ©®#>rier.” The orchestra was a gor-| 
however, carried out the composer's 8°0US Instrument of virtuosity and. 
thoughts in a manner that was ™@"y colors. Dr Muck conducted with | 
memorable and wonderful, an enveloping ardor, to which his men ! 
Debussy’s faunal afternoon was but: 7°2P0nded in unusual spirit, and showed | 
vague after these two modern bits of his perception and versatility in vary- 
symmetrical and melodic composition. ms Styles. 
We wonder whether Dr. Muck slily | Mr Gabrilowitsch, the soloist, played 
intended the auditor to draw the con- the concerto with the fervor of devo- 
trast. Nevertheless the delicacy PT he with superb insight, with a po- 
the orchestration, the pastoral vein "en tha ale ee re DES ORp OCT Ye 
tcuches, the meditative moods, were restrained in passion to aso | 
eloquently read by, Dr. Muck, anda Tellsious, according to the mind yi" 
they are undoubtedly poetic. Only underatendine "tee inne ag 
one recognized that it is a rather cir- Superficial pomp of the fnet mon “S'gl 
cumscribed school which might easily #Xtreme breadth of treatment and the | 
cloy. That it is (or was) a discovery, ing w > Soh: afd sineerity Of Saal-1 
a new musical flavor, must be read- Nance ‘of the virtuves nna tay Cate 
ily conceded, and it is probably the Witsch was equal to both. A colorist, | 
a weaver of melody of lyric illusion, |— 
&® master of rhythm and its magical a 
rowers, Mr Gabriiowitsch makes of | 





interest is maintained without any di- 
rect and obvious appeal to the great 
public. There is a sturdiness and an 
independence shown that would alone 
“win respect, even if the themes and 
the development did not please the ear, 
And in this concerto there is not the 
verboseness that partially destroys the 
effect of Rachmaninoff’s symphony and 
“The Island of the Dead.’’ The first 
movement is effectively concise. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch gave an excellent per- 
formance of the piano part whether the 
music called upon him to be individu- 
ally robust, poetic or gracefully and 
ably aiding the orchestra. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 


‘glooém, and generally make it a strong 
feature of their large works; there- 
fore, why should not the auditor en- 
joy it with them? Muted horns, sud- 
den crasnes, sharp contrasts, seemed 
| to indicate that something was rotten 
in a State further north than Den- 
mark in the first Allegro, but it was 
all very enthralling from the opening 
elarinette solo (excellently played) to 
the sudden pizzicati at the end of the 
‘movement. There was good and 
| logical development of figures right 
along, but this did not prevent Sibe- 
lius fronr giving planty of dramatic) 


The program of the concerts next week 
will be as follows: Haydn, Symphony 
in C minor (B. & H. No. 9); Brahms, 
Concerto for the violin (Mr. 


violinist); Smetana, Symphonic Poem, wind, it was not as skilfully wrought | 


‘“Wallenstein’s Camp.” 


MODERN PROGRAM 
AT SYMPHONY 


ada. Nerv. / ¥7 4 
GABRILOWITCH Is 
TRIUMPHANT AT PIANO 


| 
| Sibelius’ First Symphony Splen- |! 
I 
didly Read and Brilliantly 
Performed 
BY LOUIS (. ELSON 


PROGRAM 
Sibelius—First Symphony. 
2achmaninoff—Piano Concerto. No, 2. C minor, 
Soloist, Ossip Gabrilowitch. 
Debussy—‘‘Afterncon of a Faun.’”’ {| 
Chabrier—Spanish Rhapsody. 
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It will be seen that the program | 
swept from Finland to Spain and Was | 
distinctly modern in its tendencies. | 
We have had the first symphony oft 
Sibelius four times in recent years, 
but it is a far more comfortable work 
than the composer’s fourth one, which 
we have had only twice. Yet it 
might have been more educational to 
have had the fourth again, for it 
exhibits Sibelius struggling with the 
most modern form $f expression, and 
we cannot get rid of the idea that 
the work has something important to 
say, something that cannot be under- 
stood at a single or even a double 
hearing. 

The first symphony is plain sailing. 
Perhaps some may take ‘exception to 
‘the word ‘‘comfortable” being applied 
to so melancholy a work, but the 
Norsemen, in music, ‘enjoy their 


‘the four. 


power. | 


The Andante indulged in a rather 
too lengthy sorrow, and, in spite of | 


Witek, some canonic work on the wood-| 


| 
as the opening Allegro. Sibelius’ 
chief device in this seemed to be 
seauences, mingled with tears. There | 
was nothing here so powerful as the 
musculine chief theme of the first 
movement. But the Scherzo ath 
full amends, for here there was all 
the heartiness of the folk-dances of 
the north. Kven the kettle-drum | 
joined in the festivities with such 
important ryhthmic effect ‘that it 
often becaine almost an “obligato.” 
We like this movement best of all 


| 
| 
The finale was splendidly’ 
read by Dr. Muck, and brilliantly 
performed by the orchestra. Many | 
reminiscences from preceding move- 
ments appeared and were very clear- | 
ly defined. Even the bass drum now | 
joined in the strong pulsations of 
rhythm, an orgie of frenzied newer | 
took place, flerce rushes that might | 
have pictured the furies, or Greek | 
Eumcnides, were in this movement, | 
which was given with phenomenal 


'abandon, until it unexpectedly cameé 


to a final pianissimo pizzicato end. 
Only our orchestra and our céhduc- 
tor could give such a werk in such 
a manner. It was fully appreciated 
by the audience and the orchestra 
was forced to rise in response to aan | 
tinued applause. | 

After a walk in the cvrridor the 
audience were given more northern 
music, but of a far less brooding 
character than the symphony, Rach- 


maninoff played this concerto him-| 


self, in Boston, on its first presenta- 
tion here, seven years ago, but he 
made no greater triumph with it 
than Gabrilowitch won yesterday 
afternoon. It is a well-constructed 
work with impressive power even 
from the introduction, the theme of 
which is well developed later on. 
There was cffective contrast between 
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Me oe steep especially beautiful, | and Fandango. We aetna “the 
and the transference of the chief ae sips nd 
ne ans : a; difficul as 
embroidering it In turn, was given given by trombones se b i oe 
with excellent ensemble, but it is|It was a feast of oo as stuba. 
somewhat too Tong, a frequent fault throughout pa one almost 
wate gg cada when he indulges Thus ended a concert in which th | 
in sentiment, . cgi, ail ERG: 
The Finale gave the finest oppor “a pepe ericisioc 
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Chief theme and subordinate both are 
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chie ly in the piano part, and the sec- 
ond is grandly worked-up afterwards. | 
: Mev: 16/1 
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Gabrilowitsch Brilliant in 


There was some fine arpeggio play- | 
Rachmaninoff Concerto 


ing here and the fugal work of plano | 
and orchestra, in treating the chief 
theme in the development, must not 
be ignored. But the best treatment 
IS accorded to the subordinate theme 
in this movement, and the cadenza 
work made the concerto end in a 
blaze of virtuosity. 


a 
Naturally Mr. Gabrilowitch was re- Or Muck Conducts Music by French, 
called with fervor, and his artistic Russian and Fj : he | 

innish Composers 
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Work deserved it, but in chronicling 
these laurels let us not forget the ex- | 
cellent ensemble of the orchestra, nor 
the fact that here is a concerto made Dr Muck’s program yesterday after- 
in good form, using melodic as well ,; "00" represented a Finn, a Russian and 
as contrapuntal effects, and a model two Hrenchmen—the first symphony of | 
to those wild radicals who believe | >!¥elius, Rachmaninoff’s second piano | 
{ hat if they are to express any emo- | concerto. Debussy’s ‘“‘Afternoon of a, | 
tion in music they must Vegin by ae _and the ‘Espana’ rhapsody of | 
ee musical form, The pianist, abrier.” The orchestra was a gor-| 
', carried out the composer’s 2°°¥S Instrument of virtuosity and, 
thoughts in a manner that was | ™@"Y colors. Dr Muck conducted with | 
memorable and wonderful. an enveloping ardor, to which his men | 
Debussy’s faunal afternoon was but :7°5Ponded in unusual spirit, and showed | 
vague after these two modern bits of his perception and versatility in vary- 
symmetrical and melodic composition. ey styles. 
We wonder whether Dr. Muck slily Mr Gabrilowitsch, the soloist, played 
intended the auditor to draw the con- the concerto with the fervor of devo- 


trast. Nevertheless the delicac tion, with superb insi 
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the orchestration, the naatiaa’ ed "Sh the atte ve introspective | 
tcuches, the meditative moods, were restrained in passion te some eee 


eloquently read by, Dr. Muck, ana Telisious, according to the mind and 


eh , mood of 
they are undoubtedly poetic. Only underéesaaiog nearer, sod ae equal | 
one recognized that it is a rather cir- superficia] pomp of the final booeeneen | 


cumscribed school which might easily EXtPeme breadth of treatm | 
cloy. That it is (or Was) a Minoavecd, hg Mie oF gcepth and sineapiie of ieaat | 
a new musical flavor, must be read- lance yo tina Vivecen ema” ‘ae EN 
ily conceded, and it is probably the witsch was equal to both. A severe 
best of Debussy’s orchestra] compo- , weaver of melony of fyric Ulusion,i— 
PS ei , @ master of rhythm and its magical | 
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6 pit an eloquent means or inter=|6f value by a composer who is a past 
pretation. The cumulative effect he ob- of val y f; P , 1: tetann 
tained from the opening measures is| master of his art, it is worth listen 
mee te, Repay He was Te-| ing to.. This was the case yesterday. 

To Dr Muck and his taapined contest afternoon when Dr. Muck, arranging 

estra, the soloist OW > s ‘Sai’ 
ah causing in beauty and prasee wae tie one of the most interesting pro- 

, the flaming intensity o 
fooling in the reading and delivery of | stammes of the Season, conducted per 
this work, not at all times inherently | fo,mances of Sibelius first symphony, 
great, but in the first two movements, | | 5 ; : 
often deeply emotional, touching, mo-| Rachmaninoff’s second piano concerto, 
of beautiful sentiment and no- “uy? Spey rT on 
Biiey of expression. The dramatic Debussy’s “L’Apres midi d'un Faune | 
climaxes were OF nee ane ll long) and Chabrier’s “Espana.” Ossip | 

‘eathed rases of melody no ~ j ; 
fatmed. <ime it Gabrilowitsch gave a wonderful per- | 

first symphony of Sibelius, a 
Ag work uncompromising with any formance of the concerto. | 
sheer or sensuous peasy, is one, *0 a ia 

ire more at eac earing. ere is 
the tugged, majestic strength, the TWO MASTERPIECES 

ungent flavor of the soil as in e | 
pn de roistering scherzo, the cragged| The two masterpieces on this pro- 
peaks of conflict, the elegaic lament,| gramme were those of Debussy and | 
the subcurrent of epic feeling wh.ich| Chabrier, each perfect in its kind, and | 
can be granitic but never commonplace. | the first of the two perhaps the most 
re Dare diecuent, impas-} original piece of music which has ap- 

The orchestral coloring in “The After-| Peared since the Tristan of Richard 
noon of a Faun’ and the unbroken,| Wagner—if we accept, possibly, other 
shimmering web of legato which Dr'| orchestral pieces of Debussy at his 
Muck obtained were in the last degree greatest, such as the Nocturnes, or pos- 
nensuously aernoemnye. The broad tem-| sibly, ‘La Mer.” 

o furthere is langorousness, al- ‘ ; : 

hough it obscured the lightness which} Vr. Muck shows thoroughly and en 
\obtains in this score, In ‘Espana’ Dr | thusiastically he comprehended’ the 

Muck emphasized the brusque folk chare | composer, The music thrilled the audi- 
acter of the dances and their music. |ence as it has thrilled it repeatedly 

Next week the program will be; /in the past—music which needs no pro- 

Haydn, Symphony ie 2 ely i bacp in gramme or explanation or analysis to 

concerto tor vidlin, r eK, SOLOIST, ; 

Smetana, symphonic poem; “Wallen-| ™ake Itself felt and understood by 

stein’s Camp.” everyone. 
| Then there was Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 

| performance of the Rachmaninoff con- 

certo. It was Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 

more than the admirably written music 

| of Rachmaninoff, who held the tense 

interest of the audience from the first 

note to the last. His tone was never 

, | more sonorous and many-colored. He 

| 'had never done a better service to a 
composer, or collaborated with higher 

intelligence and greater self-abnegation 

with the orchestra. It was a pleasure 

indeed to note the recognition of the 

great art of this pianist. He has come 

‘ye, |into his own as a true artist should, 

fost Ney. 18 f'é | with all modesty and as the result of 

‘ the utmost patience and devotion to a 
Masterpieces Heard, b= purse 
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few weeks age, Mr. Maquarre, the 


and broke several ribs. Though he is at 
work again, his hurt has not altogether 
BY OLIN DOWNES 
ne even <econd half of the programme and through 
When a concert program: the whole of it on Saturday evening. The 


healed. Hence such mischances as his 
the programme of a concert by the ,ood wishes of a public that has long 


. ° | A 
Gabrilowitsch Is first flute-player in the Symphony Orches- 
withdrawal from the Symphony Concert 
lest Friday afternoon, when the full-toned 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—con- known and admired ‘Mr. Maquarre’s skill 
a will help to speed his full recovery. (@@ 
tains two mastefpieces, three of works ' 


tra, fell in a darkened passage in his house 
The Soloist 
Mr. de Mailly succeeded him through the 
of genius and a fourth composition 
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PIANIST HEARD IN" "| wrought by Dr. Muck, an unstrpasséd' 
: RACHM ANINOFF" S ;;craftsman in such tasks. The con- 


| certo itself is perhaps not a brilliant 
SF C OND C ON CERT O | Composition, But it is not a dull one. 
Monti fer. 00/% 


either. Like SO much of Rachmani- 
nei | a. pa ye expr it tends to stick to one 

ston Syinphony Orchestra, Kar/Muck, |-| line of thought inordinate 
conductor ; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, soloist; beginning of the third in. 
fifth program, presented in Symphony | humorous vein is a eélief to @eera in 
O e gen- 


Hall, Boston, Mass., afternoon of Nov. 
17. The program: Sibelius, symphony No. eral brownness of the work, though a 


1 in E minor, op. 39; Rachrnaninoff. gs '| Somewhat f ; 

, op. 39; Rac i . sec- orced and an 

ond concerto for piano and orchestra, on. 4 Bede: 

18; Debussy, “Afternoon of a Faun” pre- | 

rhapsody. | 
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Sustained one. 
' The Sibelius Symphony stood well 


the test of revi 

_Mr. Gabrilowitsch. among pianists, | lius works bavé teoved Role a 
like Mozart and Mendelssohn among /}the work of a man who knows ee : 
composers, treats music as a polite||he has said enough. The thematic aus 
art. in a very desirable way, he may velopment of the v 
be called a reactionary. For he is || is carried out with = freedom gegige te 
bringing back to the respect of tho/|dundancy that would be retiatietihe 
| world the long despised. yet never;;/even in a French Symphony The 
| Successiully discredited, idea that for- i music is a strange m . ; 
mal beauty in art is a sufficient end ; 
jin itself. As musician, in general, he |: 
| iS counting himself out of that large 

| SF0RD that regards tone as a medium 

ia eased icy COUam: also from panied woodwind solo seome 8 
Pome ma ee that uses | Wat aan yee The solo for elari- 
‘ticism of one sort ge dberem gree appealing whil “it laste, eee 
as player, in particul sg pri ao H of the “Sw of. none ” “i ate 
1° ae ee oe ilar, he appa | REE pea o Tuonela.” It was 
io ane he camp that inter- | rare loveliness of tone, 
/Prets the piano masters assertively, phrasing and delicacy 
| or (le one that interprets them atmos- || °f Shading by the Symphony first 


lude; Chabrier. “Espana” 


ones for full orchestra. The accom- 


elegance of 


; Can he be a success, declaring the the reading of the “Faun” prelude 
usssage of the composers to the |/0! Debussy could hardly be approved 
Petar "That ane eeration or pre-} nd yor a tg. Sauge interpretation of 
| whether listeners hove ont yon || and Mélisande” of ake cern ee 
‘sides in NV atpwen ad mare enjoyed peti ddl rememb rit f S Bansal pit 
ities pee Ran CAMSOR between objective | Adve ve! ‘: Fon Boston Opera House 
/they care to, and whether er nov sne. || loutie” of Mr. Copeland: an ane 
think a t. ; _ whether or not they hamster as ria Copeland, as they re- 
preggers wentieth Century should be- There trom his piano recitals. 
pied Pes: new interests. But if areal oe the question of atmos- 
big sound ity stele taking delight in ' his aon A a Prem: ye 7 
‘things are a ces “own to where the United Stat a had C Ce nee 
pre. Hes Pi and if those who who intérpret pe had hg: conductor 
Prvehet or i pleasure in contra- eaity al ete elléas” metronomi- 
‘lescent tints ai te . append aS Ope thought in moe DOARers probably 
 wheee coe , one can come down to slice Sisaiiuetne  REanE The Sym- 
‘color ia itvia, kee Ge cae anc course with the. "ade © ts . aa 
can do something for Pia eae ies | was right in showing the atnicepeernn 
| The assistin i . ‘notion to be all nonsense. But what 
casion was ale op he 43 on this oc- || of the poetry of the piece otherwise? 
‘uous saiaaiae e of the most inconspic- || The audience did not t? vib 
| who have appeared in act at the close 
the Symphony concerts in « Liter thn of the concert as though it thought 
'And for that reason he shone. The ch as Derlormance at ia 

ik '® abrier rhapsody made up for the 


| Diano part of the concerto j 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 

7 nn anes You. /8 

NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN MUSIC 
CONTRASTED 


Signs of Staleness with Chabrier’s “Es- 
pana” — Debussy a la Mode in “The 


Afternoon of a Faun” — Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch and Rakmaninov’s Gray Concerto 
—Sibelius’s Clanging and Brooding Sym- 


phony 
OSSIBLY Chabrier’s rhapsody, ‘‘ESs- 
pafia’’—recurring tour de force at 
the Symphony Concerts for con- 
ductor, orchestra and audience—is 
becoming a little hackneyed. Once more 
yesterday afternoon it was the final item 
in ai programme no longer or more exact- 
ing than usual. Yet the or ‘hestra played 
it carelessly with slips in entranccs— 2 
fault; among such usually exact virtuosi; 
tie conductor was painstakii but al- 
dent—a still rarer disposition in Dr. | 
while the audience took piece and perfor:n 
ence as a pleasant matter of course, where- 
as it used to smite its hands together in 
applause for both. These agreeing sists 
indicate a single, conclusion: all concerned 
in the Symphony Concerts have had 
enough for the present of “Espana; Rhap- 
seody for Orchestra on Original Spanish 
Airs,” by Alexis Emmanuel Chabrier, ana 
a decent repose for several seasons on a 
shelf in the library is necessary to fresnen 
it and them. (it once rested there for a 
full decade.) Of late, too, it has steadily 
tended to be a commonplace of concerts. 
The Pops have taken it into their reper- 
tory; the makers of musie upon two planos 
count it indispensable to their programmes, 
bande of brass have been known to play it, 
Brilliant piece though “Hspana”’”’ 18 in 
hot flow of invention» rhythmic energy and 
pungency, glow of color and bits of modu- 
lation, it suffers in repetition from this 
seeming virtue of saliency. Novody who 
as heard the music forgets it: whenever 
it appears cn a programine the anticipated 
effect, within such variations as those a 
vesterday, is fulfilled; nowadays to most 
ears there is no inystery, no strangeness. 
no newness in it. The glow remains the 
glow; the impulsion, the impulsion. The byte 
come Was bound to bs stale reaction to it 
alike on the platform and on the floor of 
Sympheny Hall. Moreover, to forego 
“Espafa’’ for a while need not imply th: 
foregoing of the blazing Chabrier. Mottl 
scored richly for orchestra his piano pie-e, 
the Bourrée Fantasque, and it has been 
ence played, long ago, at the Symphon) 
Concerts. The Polonaise from his opéra- 
comique, ‘“‘Le Roi malgré Lui’ likewise 


S—-a Pate 


not 
Muck: 


once played here in Mr. eager = ee 
certs, strikes in its kind har r, 2 
rhythmic, harmonic and instrumenta re 


than “Mspaha’’ itself. 
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Similarly does not Debussy’s ‘‘Prelude to 


the Afternoon of 4 Faun,” though afiase 
capes the obviousness and sppeenongits yo 
beset ‘“‘Espafia,’’ recur quite as ged 8 
need be at the Symphony Concerts: seat 
week at a performance of the Russian Bal- 
let one of Mr. Monteux’s orchestral pawn 
mezzi was the first of Debussy § -_ y 
Nocturnes, the piece named Clouds. 
How new, strange, fanciful and fitful it 
sounded because it has gone SO long un- 
heard in Symphony Hall! Yet it has that 
freshness of invention and metho? that 
instant beauty umon car and imagination 
that not a little of ‘Debussy 8 later muse 
Of those ‘pieces ‘“‘Rondes de Prin- 
would bear rehearing: while i 
a single pair of concerts has the pu Isc re- 
ceived ‘the pleasure of “Tberia from Dr. 
Muck’s divining hand. Those that like to 
reproach his programmes 8ay that he tends 
to ego ‘round and ‘round a successtol i 
pieces, polishing and perfecting a . 
more each new repetition. Under actus 
scrutiny of his lists the reproach does ape 
hold; while, curicusly, the performance 0! 
“The Afterncon of a Faun’ yesterday was 
less characteristic of the glamorous music— 
in which tones are as sun-shot mist trav- 
ersing the summer airthan have been 
some that preceded it. z 
For the fate that overtook Wagner § 
musie when it had become classic has now 
befallen Debussy’s, similarly established. 
The whole world, except the case-hardene 
care-takers of convention, is agreed upon 
the beauty of this prelude. Why not then 
the conductors seem _ to reason—mak® 
it “a linkéd”’ beauty “long drawn out’? and 
trike it at slower and slower pace, even as 
tr, this @ay many of them take the moré 
sensuous pages of Wagner's music-dramas? 
Dy. Muck shuns these languors with his 
Waener, yet he seemed to court them on 
ridav with his Debussy, spinning the web 
| sustained slowness. He 
yield overmuch to another 
latter-day fashions with the earlier 
music of Debussy. For a time there was 
a common agreement that not a little of it 
archestral, plano and vocal pieces and 
mucn of “Pélléas and Mélisande’’—was 4 
thin-bodied streaming, iridescent music 
moving in its own lovely haze and delicate 
suggestion. Then came a Debussy wi0 
wrete in stouter-bodied pattern and fuller 
voice. Meanwhile the detractors of hi: 
matter and manner had reneated to weart- 
iness that music was fragile and 
husied, Straightaway, as though at on 
(9 fovow the master’s new manner and 
fute the scorniul, his anostles began to 
play not a few of these earlier pieces I” 
larger and more emphatic voice, ampléer 
design and deeper color. Dr. Muck was 
of them yesterday when he sounded tle 


lacks. 
temps’’ 


musie in 
also to 


cr the 
seemed 


oO; the 


his 
1a 


re -~ 


monic Color, 


musie with an intenser note of melancholy 


and musing, of languor and longing, than 


“dream-fiction”’ 
The rest of the programme. which fell 
into two contrasting groups—the one south- 
ern and shining and the other northern and 
erayv—Wwas of cdittevent voice. Almost in 
the literal sense of the words, Mr. 
witsech—as usual for 
If second— ‘oime7d the orchestra to play 
plano part in the symphonic piece 
Rakmaninov, that the compes=2r labels 
concerto for p anoforte with erchestra. Th 
and in Cetails it is a 

‘0 in the stricter sense of the 
nowhere does the set piano and 
pianist displayfully before the crehes rij 
background. Eemay prove, as Mr. Cabril- 
his Keen-insight into a fairly 
abstruse piece, his acute sense of his own 
| in the design and the progress of the 
his. technical ease, diversified 
tone, alertness to pace, rhythm. 
eupuony or contrast through the whole 
course of it. Rakmantinov himsceif js a nota- 
ble pianist; yet never onee does he weave 
In and out of the concerto purely pianistic 
emrroideries. He asks other Virtues than 
virtuosity of him who plays the piano part 
and Mr. Gabrilowitsch, as was to he ex- 
pected, was loyal to the composer's jnitent 
Like Mr. Longy with his oboe, or Mr 
Warnke with his ‘cello, the pianist took 
his place in the orchestra to carry to the 


best of his ability his share in 
niece. 


such a surely warrants. 


hinis 


rhe hy 


occasional Ccon- 


word, vet 


music 


did, 


> | i?rt«ay » 7 
' YVitad il 


whole: rich- 
ness Of} 


a Symphonie 


| As such, Rakmaninov’s concerto more 
niterests the mind than it stirs the , 
bilities. It seems almost alwavs a 
Considered and alimost nowhere an 
must 


sensi- 
well- 
insipired. 
By every token of it the composer 
meditated his design, chosen among 
> means, adjusted and polished his ad 
tuils, His motives are clear, 
pronusing and fruitful. His development 
and Interplay with them does not lack 
iny ention, resource and Stroke. It has even 
its sober ardors; but usually the suggestion 
is of processes of the mind rather than of 
impulses of the spirit. The workmanship 
'S like the matter. QOut of these qualities 
Rakmaninov once and again distils ? 3 
‘eauty as in the slow movement, 
power as in the latter pages of 
and a grave loftiness as in the first 
ment. But through the whole music in 
Spite Of the richness of both Mr. Gabrilo- 
"\ Utsch's ' the orchestra's tone, weit 
middle gre. oa oF instrumental] ane Sets 
Under repetition, the concerty 
| surely make warmer and 
iupression; but for obvious reasons, 
are the pianists that choose it. 


his 
e- 
Ccompaet, 


a e2rave 
a 


move- 


‘ 
< ; 


Would 
deeper 


lew 


almost 


enon other northern piece was that first 
OA Ony of Sibelius with which Dr. Muck 
“ ‘nS to have permanently enriched tae 
active repertory of the concerts, played 
with his wonted projecting force upon such 


Gabrile- | 
‘he music first ard for | 


“el ness. 


Pe . ti 
Lne finale, 


audience that the chance of the day seemed — 
not to dispose to grim power. These are the 
days of diffusive minds and thin-spread 
spirits, whéreas in the writing of his sym- 
phonies Sibelius seems to hold his creative 
faculties in the tensest of strain and union. 
What it is the custom to call his (brevity 
and his economy of means are really but 
the play of this high intensity. sIn relative- 
| ly few measures, as in the mournful melo- 
dies of the introduction and the Andante 
he so outpours his ‘bleak lament of loneli- 
Krom this concentration springs the 
and the fulness of his instrumental 
and harmoniec-.strokes. When this red heat 
Of creation, ‘this surge of spirit is 
mere, almost, than the composer can bear, 
it releases itself in the clangors, blow wpon 
blow, of finale or of many a measire 
ol the allegro energico, tame t2rm for what 
is often seething tcne. | 
No doubt Sibelius has felt the influences 
of a Finnish land that for months is bleak, 
bare, cloud-swept and rain driven, as they 
that have seen it say. ‘No doubt he shares 
the Finnish temperament which those same 
' observers say is prone to extremes of de- 
| pression and elation as witness the contrast 
. of the andante and the scherzo of this sym- 
/ phony. No man may escape his race and 
his abode; no doubt also Sibelius has his own 
| idiosyncrasies of brooding, restless, grim 
' and impetuous temper. His music may 
| escape them, since each of us practises his 
calling according to his spiritual kind, But 
the oftener Sibelius’s music is heard the 
more the secret of its power seems to be 
this concentrated intensity of creation. The 
very (beauty that haunts his passages of 
mournful song is as itruly of it as the 
power of his mighty clashes of motive with 
motive. progression ‘with iprogession, until 
the music clangs and clangs again. Out 
of intensity his modulations strike fire. 
When he is merry he lets loose his whole 
soul in his pastime, as in the fantastical 
scherzo. The outcome is a music deep 
with the sinceriities of brooding and rest- 
less emotion, high with the sinicerities of 
passionate power. There are passages in 
this same symphony that, as it seems un-. 
der their and Dr. Miuck’s eloquence, only 
the all-embracing Wagner can match in 
mournful puissance. FE. Too Ra 


Anton Witek, concert-master of the 
orchestra, will niake his annual aD- | 


pearance as soloist at the sixth pair of 
Symphony concerts next Friday after- 
‘noon, Nov. 24, and Saturday evening, 
i Nov. 25. He will play Brahms’s Gon- 
certo. The Symphony will be Haydn’s 
in C minor, No. 9, in the Breitkopf & 
| Haertel edition. It has not been heard 
jat the concerts for 13 years. It will be 


The 


music, if not to the ‘wonted applause of an 


| 


force 


deep 


SN 


the 


phonic poem, ‘‘Wallenstein’s Camp.” 
This will come as a novelty, for it has 
|not been played here in Boston since 
, 3897 under Mr. Paur. : a 
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Overture to the Opera, “Oberon” 
Wives of Windsor” 


- Suite from the Ballet, “Sylvia” 


Waltz, “Wine, Woman and Song” 


Symphony, No. 4, in F minor, Op. 36 
: Allegro. 


- Qverture to the Opera, “The Merry 
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Variety of nuances. In Other. pieces BOSTON. YUINCIIES 1. sO Bog thie Pension. Pind’ weg 


there was sonority and surpassing. skill. : . Avowedly for th ary benegt: of tae” 
Dr. Much, whose art as a Woterbeatae IN PENSION BENEFIT musicians frig “s8 primary Sénsion ‘and 


if"akin to genius, gave an udmirable MN onitan Fer. 2¢ ; We concerts naturally fall into the popular 
reading of the symphony and condiicted - | Boston Symphony Orchestra in goneert Vein, and falling into the popular vein they 
the dance music on the program with ' /in aid of its pension fund, Symphony. becOme a healthful relaxation from the 
the quiet authority, the magnetic force, ' | Hall, afternoon of Nov. 19, 1916. ‘The’ pro- high standards of the season’s course, and 
for which he is justly admired. Under | j|gram: ‘Tschaikowsky, symphony No. 4, a necessary outlet for popular music other- 


| his direction the well-known waltz was ‘in F minor, op. 36; Weber, overture to wise despised and neglected. Granted all 

effectively recreated with irresistible | |the opera “Oberon”; Delibes, suite from this, the question arises as to what is the 

| abandon and effective observance of its _ | the ballet “Sylvia”; Johann Strauss, waltz, sonnel popular and seatoAliinne: nelle of all 
subtleties of rhythm. .“Wine, Woman and Song’’; Nicolai, over- “My ’ gh Me i met et fac yeas 


; ' : ' pia | . Wagner, from past proof, draws admirers 
: Haves +. : Next Sunday afternoon Mr. Kreisler ture to the opera “‘The Merry Wives of from far and aides admirers that rawe 
UO reta 0 naiatiel - fé will play an interesting program as- | Windsor.”’ ; ] nk yi ne Phy , 


, . sisted by Carl Friedberg, pianist. % ‘ and fill and overfiow. Tschaikovski also 
Dr. Muck Brings Out Be uties | ' , At the Pop concerts during the sum- works beautifully as an ‘attraction,’ and, 
| i mer the orchestra of Symphony men being virtually barred from those concerts 
of Tschailkowsky in Popular Is commended for improving the qual- of the higher standards, he has become a 
| te te | ity of its programs. Conversely, should |) Permanent and a successful resource as 
Concert — Music Depicted Slot Teme: 6 | | (the regular orchestra, when it plays + ope tyr pthigy eae oi ph prchasi  ishs 
iy San ' ‘e : , a a iVas i ) ine « Ds reper- 

ia S -) , y ‘ ‘ * ‘ 
Man’s Weakness and Utter Plan of Popular Program | |at its own pension fund concerts in to, and a drawine forth of such as 
: 


the winter be as successful in pleas- | Delibes, Nicolai, and Johann "MtRuue eee 
Impotence Against a Relent- Again Followed 


‘Ing the fancy of the musical public, terday afternoon the balconies were filled, 
when it plays a program of the sort] but there were decided zaps along the two 
—_—— popular in the summer? Arguing mere-, sides of the floor seats. So, in Boston at 


| 
| 
| 


less Fate. 


‘ly from the concert of yesterday the least, Wagner is the most popular of them 


. he ee eee Tschaikowsky Fourl Symphony and | pret would be no, for there were ae Bylaws nt te ~gocip is Wag Pape starved, 
| /'Many vacant seats. At the last pen- svertheless here is a good answer to 
FRITZ KREISLER TO PLAY Strauss Waltz included 

BMERT.SUNDAY CONCERT, 


|sion fund program of Wagner selec-; o¢ Wagner 
wr eee aid of the Petre Or: hestra. 1 pension 


The Bost S | oa fund was given yesterday afternoon 1n 
ee ees wecnoaire, Symphony Hall. The program Was as 


Dr. Karl Muck, Raadlivetoy, gave acon- foiows: Tschaikowsky, Svmphony, No. 


cert at Symphony Hall y aataediby af- 4, in F minor, op 36: Weber, overture | 
to “Oberon’: Delibes, suite from the 


the staticisticians who proclaim the waning 


and the supremacy, however 
‘tions the house was filled. The musical ephemeral, of Puccini. For Boston is Piss 


|over, so it might be best to let the crave him the more. : 

statement of facts go unqualified. Tschaikovski’s Fourth Symphony | seéms 
to be a favorite with Dr. Muck—he honors 
no other in the regular concerts. and the 
Fifth has gone unplayed for many a long 
year. As with the ‘Pathetic,’ the Fourth 
frays at the edges with much use: the 
theatrical machinery of its construction be- 
sins to show through, and its surface 


beauties become painted scenery. It is not 


In every sense the program of yes- 
terday was’ popular. Along with 
Beethoven’s fifth and Tschaikowsky’s 


ternoon in aid of the pension fund. ballet “Sylvia”: Johann Strauss, waltz, | sixth and Dvorak’s fifth, the Tschai- 
The program was as follows: Tschai- ‘‘Wine, Women and wen it a ai, Pin ene | kowsky fourth belongs in the cate- 
Bg GCS PS ee , owe . ture to ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windso yory wi 1A - mm ¢ 
kowsky, Symphony No. 4, in F minor, Tschaikowsky apparently composed | gory with the best known and most 
opp. 56; Weber, overture to the opera his fourth symphony of ‘‘Fate’’ during | | popular symphonies. Possibly it is afee her 
“Oberon”: Delibes, Suite from the # mae gfe we) he eae, oe mare tren trot Foe | the strongly Russian flavor that per- Sa tied fuasee ik cae to call him the- 
: nae oer , spe or melancnoly, j b 5 ALBoLY | : aN 8 at ee . a ih . alPrical, edper 1s theatrical—so is Te ar 
Ballet “Sylvia”: Strauss, waltz, influenc ed his life, and consequently | meates It and becomes especially ©Vl- F for that matter ut as ae a : erm: 
“Wine, Woman and Song”: Nicolai, Manifested itself in the majority of his’ dent in the last movement, but more} jecome ovtdated and sunevea, ical devices 
" niiepese i ‘ works. Here we find less of the lachry- | likely it is the pizzicato scherzo which | eithe eaak A ea 
overture to the opera, “The Merry mose tendencies which caused the Rus- | Be rh. So teihancke's Baggy aad 
Wives of Windsor.” sian master’s fifth and sixth eer | attracts. The “Sylvia” ballet suite 
RE eta ine of ; SORT eG, have their being. ens and the two overtures of the program 
2p vis a popuiar nature; Nor is one cast into the slough ot, were t ful 1 famili 1 th 
and a large atidience readily responded |despond by an expression of poignant ; sig © tunerul anc amillar anc e 
in aid of so fine a cause. ‘erief as displayed in the last- “named | Strauss waltz set many heads to bob- 
Tschaikowsky. himself, related the works, whose py ea agg Soa ea” anther bing. All this should have crowded the 
program of the Symphony in a letter to | Tagedy causes them to & house with the people who like light 
his friend Mme. von Meck { ef ‘alleled in symphonic literature. people € ils: 
MM asi cted tee co a | gonna other hand, (the 2 minor ayo music well played, but the fact re- 
. UIC ated, was tspiread ) phony shows Tschaikowsky in nis hap~ i 
by thoughts of faith and death. Its | piest mood, but it is an individualistic | mains that it did not. For the sake 
theme is universal and it appeals to anv happiness, which finds its most wae of adding to the fund’s exchequer it 
Boren perplexed with the mystery of | > ee Pe sitgglane ts By eA anna might be well to go back to Wagner, 
“ mm <j > > * . . P i ; ™ J « € ' , - . . 
abe oe wip hea le de Heh man’s weak- ing the jubilation of the fortissimo. | for Dr. Muck plays so few selections 
ws Ss er mnyT CE c £ i ~ "e- » 4 > > i?) | ° . a 
felted’ cot: an tog Pit gp pay oe Characteristic, too, is the scherzo, we | from him in the regular Symphony pro-| | 1j ei de, Bile 
s ate. a. pe for con- which the strings play pizzicato througn- | : : , and interestingly. The overbearin: clarion 
solation in memories. in incidents that out. , : srams that there are bound to be and penetrating theme of fate ‘With the 
flit through his disorder, -d mind, but in Dr Muck read the work in magnifi- | many who are Wagner hungry. Then, cataclysmic trombones heightening the 


Vain. Hapnines: er eent fashion, the scherzo in particular. : A : ond 35 : 
ppins mny only be found in} baina ‘aot forth in a style which had not too, people like to hear the o1 gan , force of the trumpets, occurring always so 


eee ae and gh: aring the happiness of | only the superior virtuosity of its de-| with the orchestra, or a soloist might. dramatically, the resourcefulness and effec: 
S until death brings relief. | livery to commend it, but which was a | | bring out a larger crowd. The Sun- tiveness of the plucked Scherza w 
The orchestra was as a comm: aneme 4 masterpiece in matters of dynamic con- | Se ghey r ainsi Nadlitide  sioidnia® ‘ale #) Which is 
and entrancing virtuoso. In the sym- | trast and rhythmic elasticity. At the. day afternoon audience warmly ap-~ *° : ; . a vom fo ea ur de force, and 
phony there were many instances of | coneluatye. O° we symone. S he pay ene plauded each selection, and after the wig pair ee itera KP Oper ecy cli- 
admir shared Ww e con - gy . : bs , iS catastroph 
TmsenehTae Sd i aainiin aetelee a earned tribute of the enthusiastic aud-. Symphony insisted on calling the or = the whole orchestra in broken rhyenees 


| chestra to i : 
Biven with extraordinary. brilliance and PR sg | “eich | : ane FOOT such devices indicate the promptings of | 


—— 


i 
in | | 'public is a risky thing to generalize _ cini starved, too, and does not seem to 
} 
| 
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| the musie 
either becomes gaunt and cumbersome ma- 
.chinery, or lives through the personality 
: individuality, and genius of the composer 
behind. And there is undoubtedly some- 
thing behind the l’ourth Sy mphony in ques- 
tion—no one will sony that. -It is not ex- 
actly Russian, hut the intense and sensitive 
). Impressions of fate and misfortune upon a 
genius complaining bitterly and firtilely, 
The potency of his story fades with time, 
as the means of telling it however capable 
and workable, vet have little of innovation 
about them and quickly become antiquated. 
But what Tschaikovski does, he does well 
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of that public to translate words in 48/ their old age. : : 
_—at the box-office window—and listen to con- The first of these Aciteioke of this 


dueter and orchestra in the music it de. 
| An equal opportunity, not less Se280n came yesterday when the band 
pleasurable, awaits those who count the Under Dr. Muck played Tschaikow- 


orchestra one of the institutions of Boston sky’s Fourth Symphony—with many 
with which they should now and then ac- the favorite of his six—and for light- 
quaint themselves. As for the subscribers er pieces, Strauss’ ‘Wine, Woman and 
roe regular concerts, it has not been Song” waltz, Nicolai’s “Merry Wives 
way to forget that the two matinées of Windsor’ overture, the romantic 

aa the Pension Fund are their two occa- Weber’s “Oberon” overture. and 
Tschaikovski has the advantage of him in '|sions to prove by their works the regard pa alibes’ “Sylvia” ballet. Of course 


ep 

years, and the machinery of Weber is de- K AND THE ifer all and sundry on the stage of Svm- did 
: , : | se this decidedly popular program 

cidedly outworn—fairy music has developed LIGHT PIBCES, DE MUC phony Hail that they speak week by week not bees: the virtuosity of the or- 


« Wikeen conductor have centred their 
ageme t, and they will never completely, numerous and combined powers for some 
_pall. ut the second movement and part thirty minutes on such theatrical clap- 
‘of the Finale bring satiety. Tschaikovski’s trap, while the audience, though less sen- 
‘themes are unpleasantly obvious. ‘hey sitized, sits also in undivided attention, 
grab and hug you when you are introduced the modest dance music of small means 
to them, but they do not prove the firmest seems neither to deserve nor to claim all 
and time-tried friends. this importance. Also, it falls into a certain 

Wener is another of those composers horn sa meness—a result which is effectively 
with the theatrical instinct, and obsessed avoided in the more diversified atmosphere 
with it and prompted by it through life. of beer and busting waiters. 
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always. revolt from time to time, but a}- 
ways return to them once more. For ithe 
peculiar flavor of Weber may well be the | 
flavor of immortality. His kind of indivia- 
uality, his primal force and his 


a long way since he invented it for Oberon. PENSION FUND ¢ ' (lin their. applause. As Rev. Dr. Sunday 

. ieee ‘heatra. ‘ogram played the 

His melodies, too, are baldly obvious. ana Sn ash Malet b {1b night say, Second Corinthians viii., 7: chestra as did the program play 

still cling to orchestral repertory, and are tas ehestra in Sibelius, Rachmaninoff, rages? 

in a fair way to permanent lodging there Experiment—Mme. Wirthlin and Miss bussy and Chabrier demonstrated 1! 
neyed and out of date. Possibly we shal] sources. 

tunes of a Bostonian Quartet in New ww LIGHT MUSIC But Dr. Muck wisely realized that 

he was playing for a heterogenous 

iecothiiiutehlihdeanint eae ae 
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> 2 eV fore, when the great or- 
nis devices apparent. But three overtures A Renewa}] Next Sunday of Last Year’s INFINITE CHARM po: 

however often they are decried as hack- Russell for New Singers—The Good For- ras a band of unlimited technical re- 
York—Concerts in Prospect 

/ audier.ce in holiday mood. He showed 


| . | if 4 0 ] conduct light 
WICE a season there must be 4 | ‘| / | that on occasion he can Co 
Bool PROGRAM / ;music with infinite charm and with 


the authority that is so often missing 


AT BENEFIT CONCERT when ae. orchestra “lets down” in a 


| 
Vo vache | popular program. The audience was 
| 


national ; hod ee 
force, Tschaikovski never had. Pte gor: i concert for che Pension Fund Ol 
delicate delights of the overture to Oberon | ihe Symphony Orchestra and twie 
still endure. Tschaikovski’s renown flares | on a year Dr. Muck must put together 
and dies—Weber’s also flares, but then | © Peve een Lor it that shall nterest a 
settles to an even glow. | niscellaneous public, that shall accord with | : i large, although not of Paderewski- 

The remainder of the programme was a |] ihe standards of the conductor and th: Boston symphony Orchestra/ | Kreisler - Sembrich - McCormack die 

| 

| 


. | 197 € s An + ‘ ‘ ¢ " rer’ art 
step further down into theatricalitv—the band and that shall not 7 L Philadel 0; F 
musical scenery mhich must he abandonea |”! the austerer lists that he makes reau) ives First in Series for 


to oblivion, once it has had its vogue. Te |r the twenty-four Fridays and Saturdays 


mensions. 
Next Sunday Kreisler will again be 


was all ‘Pops’ music glorified and en- 
throned for a day, served with the attentive 
ceremony due to royalty, and sent hack 
to its rags. The orchestra did not, perhans. 
bestow upen it the. care, concentration 
and enthusiasm which brought them 80 
brilliantiy and flawlessly through ‘Tschali- 
kovski’s symphony, but their conductor 
does not need inspiration to key him up to 
his task. He is always sensitively alert 
and unflaggingly alive to every detail, what- 
ever his natural sympathies. [or popular 
music reveals slackness as quickly as any 
other sort. Never was a waltz of Strauss 
exalted to higher perfection, snap and lilt 
than was ‘“‘Wine, Woman and Song’ yes- 
terday. Delibes has his individuality and 
charm. And horns never rose more Ssu- 
perbly to the Wagnerien motive of “Sylvia,’’ 
or strings to the exacting pizzicati. But 
perhaps in taking ‘“‘Sylvia’”’ conscientiously, 
Dr. Muck also took it a little too seriously, 
for its true spirit is anything but preten- 
tious. In any case, the symphonic ar- 
rangement of the ballet is quite long 
and without the. sustaining entertainment 
of pink tights and performing toes, the 
interest lags in spots. 

Finally, Nicolai, lifted at last from the 
raucous blare of park bands and the scrap- 
ing and tooting of theatre orchestras, to 
full symphonic = splendor. But perhaps 
‘Nicolai with his little conigty overture to 
‘the “Merry Wives of Windsor’ sat rather 
uy asily under the relentless light of such 


of the regular series. With him as with his 


predezessors, the usual recourse has been 
the music of Wagner—fragments of tli 


/ operas or else an assemblage of the over 


Lures and the preiudes to them, Always 
seemingly a sufficient public stood read) 
io hear them and doubtless would have 
been aS expectant this autumn; since, 
paradox as it sesms of a city that pro- 
fesses to be a capital of music, Wagner 
comes relatively seldom to our ears. 

ror the impending concert of next Sun- 
day afternoon, the conductor has preferred 
another way. Last winter, for the Pension 
fund, Symphony Hall was filled by ‘n 
audience that for the first time heard Dr. 
Muck and the orchestra in such light music 
ac a Waltz by Strauss and a suite from 2 
ballet of Lalo, with a symphony of ‘I'schai- 
kovski for beginning and a “favorite over- 
ture’? here and there on the programme. 
The experiment pleased the public and 
mleased the men, who justly regard. a con- 
cert which is to swell their income in re- 

rement and old age, as an affair of their 
own. Aceerdingly the venture is to be re- 
newed next Sunday when the waltz is 
Sirauss’s ‘‘Wine, Woman and Song’’; the 
ballet Delibes’s pretty and piquant ‘‘Sylvia”’; 
the ‘favorite overtures’? Weber’s to ‘‘Ober- 
on’ and Nicolei’s to ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor; and the symphony the fourth of 
Tschaikovski with the scherzo of the 
plucked strings. There is a considerable 
public that professes interest in the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, if it would only play 


glorification. And when the great or chestra_ ‘light music.’”’ Here now is the opportunity 


Pension Fund 


‘the artist. With Carl Friedberg he 


will play Cesar Fr: anck’s sonata in A 


Pleasure seckers have duties. One) 
of those duties is to realize that they 
have obligations to purveyors of en- 
‘tertainment—obligations that do not 
stop with the payment of tickets of 
admission at the box office. The! 
actress whvu has thrilled a million ad- 
mirers, if overtaken in her old age) 


great virtuoso--when the fingers re- 
fuse to obey the brain’s command—) 
Gceserves substantial recognition of 
the pleasure he once gave, 

Artists are proverbialiy improvi- 
dent. Improvidence is a supplement | 
to their ariistry. In many cases they | 
must be cared for in their old age. 
So much for the great, the famous 
of their profession; but how about 
those whose names never figure in the 
electric sign, in the big type? They, 
too, must have their benefits. Of de- 
serving organizations there is none 
that makes a quicker appeal to the 
sympathies of Bostonians than the 
Pension Fund organization of the 


‘minor. He will play a set of violin 
‘transcriptions by Friedberg, Vitti’s 


29°94 concerto, three Paganini caprices, 
a Spanish dance by “Granadés and 


. bleimé eoocrlra 


al Piece at the Next Pension- Fund 
rt—News of the Dancers and the 


With adversity, deserved the “bene-} to. Houses 


fits’ that are showered on her. The2d M circumstances, on the 


surface 

- least quite unexplainable, The 
Ofecilia has resigned Brahms’s 
by of Destiny,’ announced for its 


|B.t in December, to the Symphony 


‘ts tra which intends to include the 
then the first-concertrt for its Pension 


the Last season The Cecilia planned 


a'ormance of the music which has 
en heard in recent years in Boston. ' 


ev- iutumn, it announced jit formally! 


he xplicitly. Then it appeared that 
he ymphony Orchestra coveted the 
or-30 that it might bring to a concert 
ere Pension Fund the fresh interest 
re, ral music under Dr, Muck’s hand. 
an vith, apparently, those in authority 
to Che Cecilia renounced it and when 
he nductor of the society, Mr. Clifton, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. ThiS leq t the score and the parts the found 


great orchestra occasionally gives 
Sunday performances during the win- 
ter for its pension fund, and through 
these concerts aged members of the | 


orchestra. can derive assistance in jr, 


hey had already been turned over 
Symphony Orchestra.. What choir 
fuck will use in the performance | 
yet clear. Nor is the course of. 
ecilla in a singular matter. ee 


ec) ee 


__— —— ee . _— 





genius as. Well as excellent theatrical man-| 
agement, ‘and they will never completely 
pall. ‘But the second movement and part 
‘of the Finale bring satiety. Tschaikovski’s 
ithemes are unpleasantly obvious. ‘l'hey 
grab and hug you when you are introduced 
to them, but they do not prove the firmest 
and time-tried friends. 

Wener is another of those composers horn 
with the theatrical instinct, and obsessed 


’ én conductor have centred their 
numerous and combined powers for some 
thirty minutes on such theatrical clap- 
trap, while the audience, though less sen- 
sitized, sits also in undivided attention, 
the modest dance music of small means 
seems neither to deserve nor to claim all 
this importance. Also, it falls into a certain 
sameness—a result which is effectively 
avoided in the more diversified atmosphere 


with it and prompted by it through life. of beer and busting waiters. 


Tschaikovski has the advantage of him in 


years, and the machinery of Weber is de- LIGHT PIECES, DR. MUCK AND THE 


cidedly outworn—fairy music has developed 
a long. way since he invented it for Oberon. 
His melodies, too, are baldly obvious. ana 
his devices apparent. But three overtures 
still cling to orchestral repertory, and are 
in a fair way to permanent lodging there 
however often they are decried as wey 
neyed and out of date. Possibly we shal] 
always. revolt from time to time. hut th 
ways return to them once more. For the 
peculiar flavor of Weber may well be the 
flavor of immortality. His kind of indivia- 
uality, his primal force and his nationa} , 
force, Tschaikovski never had. And the | 
delicate delights of the overture to Oberon | 
still endure. Tschaikovski’s renown fares | 
and dies—Weber’s also flares, but then il ; & 
settles to an even glow. | 
The remainder of the programme was a | 
step further down into theatricality = 
musical scenery mhich must he abandoned 
to oblivion, once it has had its vogue. Te 
was all “‘Pops’ music glorified and en- 
throned for a day, served with the attentive 
ceremony due to royalty, and sent hack 
to its rags. The orchestra did not, perhans. | 


bestow upen it the Care, concentration 
and enthusiasm which brought them 890 
brilliantiy and flawlessly through Tschal- 
kovski’s symphony, bul their conductor 


does not need inspiration to key him up to 


his task. He is always sensitively alert 
and unflaggingly alive to every det tail, what- 
ever his natural sympathies. Ior popular 
music reveals slackness as quickly aS any 
other sort. Never was a waltz of Strauss 
exalted to higher perfection, snap and lilt 
than was “Wine, Woman and Song’ yes- 
terday. Delibes has his individuality and 
charm. And horns never rose more 5u- 
perbly to the Wagnerien motive of ‘Sylvia,’ 
or strings to the exacting pizzicati. But 
perhaps in taking ‘‘Sylvia’’ conse ‘jentiously, 
Dr. Muck also took it a little too seriously, 
for its true spirit is anything but preten- 
tious. In any case, the symphonic ar- 
rangement of the ballet is quite long, 
and without the. sustaining entertainment 
of pink tights and perfokming toes, the 
interest lags in spots. 

Finally, Nicolai, lifted at last from the 
raucous blare of park bands and the scrap- 
ing and tooting of theatre orchestras, to 
full symphonic’ splendor. But perhaps 
Nicolai with his little comgeéy overture to 


‘the “Merry Wives of Windsor’ sat rather } 


uncasily under the relentless light of such, 
glorification. And when the great orc hestra. 


PENSION FUND 


IAAner- Nove 6/1 


A Renewal Next Sunday of phe Year’s 


Experiment—Mme. Wirthlin nd Miss 
Russell for New Singers—The Good For- 
tunes of a Bostonian Quartet in New 


York—Concerts in Prospect 


WICE a season there must be 4 
eoncert for the Pension Fund of 

the Symphony Orchestra and twice 

a year Dr. Muck must put together 
programme for it that shall interest a 
niscellaneous public, that shall aceord with 
ihe standards of the conductor and th2 
hand and that shall not be a counterpalt 
of the austerer lists that he makes ready 
‘or the twenty-four Fridays and Saturdays 


or the regular series. With h ‘im as with his 


nredeczessors, the usual recourse has been 


ia music of Wagner—fragments of thi 


operas or else an assemblage of the over- 
‘ures and the preiudes to them. Always 
seemingly a sufficient public stood read) 
io hear them and doubtless would have 
been as expectant this autumn, since, 
paradox as it sexms of a city that pro- 
fesses to be a capital of music, Wagner 
comes relatively seldom to our ears. 

for the impending concert of next Sun- 
day afternoon, the conductor has pr eferred 
another way. Last winter, for the Pension 
fund, Symphony Hall was filled by 4n 
audience that for the first time heard Dr. 
Muck and the orchestra in such light music 
as a waltz by Strauss and a suite from 2 
ballet of Lalo, with a symphony of ‘isc hal- 
kovski for beginning and a “favorite over: 
ture’ here and there on the programme. 
The experiment pleased the public and 
leased the men, who justly regard a con- 
cert which is to swell their income in re- 
tirement and old age, as an affair of their 
own. Aceerdinely the venture is to be re- 
newed next Sunday when the waltz is 
Sirauss’s ‘‘Wine, Woman and Song”; the 

wilet Jelibes’s pretty and piquant ‘‘Sylvia”’; 
the ‘favorite overtures’? Weber’s to ‘‘Ober- 
on’ and Nicolei’s to “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor; and the symphony the fourth of 
Tschaikovski with the scherzo of the 
piseckee strings. There is a considerable 

ublic that professes interest in the Sym- 
i Orchestra, if it would only play 
‘light music.” Here now is the opportunity 


one ry 


of that public to translate words i 
—at the box-office window—and listen. 0 con- 
| cuetor and orcheStra in the music it de- 


res, An equal opportunity, not less 


 estecctaraite awaits those who count the 
orchestra one of the institutions of Boston 
with which they should now and then ac- 


i quaint themselves, As for the subscribers 


the regular concerts, it has not been 
hy O37 ae ie 44 
neir way to forget that the two matinées 


dS their old age. 


The first of these gents of this 
season came yesterday when the band 
under Dr. Muck played Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony—with many 
the favorite of his six--and for light- 
er pieces, Strauss’ ““Wine, Woman and 
Song” waltz, Nicolai’s “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” overture, the romantic 


’ 
pad 
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ght say, Second Corinthians viii., 7: 


J digo ee eae their two occa- Weber's “Oberon” overture. and 
| stone prove by their works the regard Dalibes’ “Sylvia” ballet. Of course 


this decidedly popular program did 
not show the virtuosity of the or- 
chestra as did the program played the 
evening before, when the great or- 
ehestra in Sibelius, Rachmaninoff, De- 
bussy and Chabrier demonstrated it 


CHARM ras a band of unlimited technical re- 
sources. 
LIGHT MUSIC But Dr. Muck wisely realized, that 


he was playing for a heterogenous 
lov? Zo. 


audier.ce in holiday mood. He showed 

that on occasion he can conduct light 

Bacay PROGRAM a | music with infinite charm and with 
AT BE the authority that is so often missing 
NEFIT CONCERT when an orchestra “lets down” in a 

‘popular program. The audience was 


jn \large, although not of Paderewski- 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Kreisler - Sembrich - McCormack di- 


Gives First in Seri mensions. 
eries for | Next Sunday Kreisler will again be 


Pension Fund ithe artist. With Carl Friedberg he 
Pleasure seckers have duties. pe, will play Cesar Franck’s sonata in A 
of those duties is to realize that they| minor. | He will play a set of violin 
have obligations to purveyors ‘of BH a aes ag by BrigGhers, Vite 
-tertainment—obligations that do not 220 concerto, three Paganini caprices, 
Stop with the payment of tickets oc. ping MMetesy A , Grapaere: fet 
admission at the box office. A ‘Choral Piece at the Next Pension-Fund 


actress who has thrilled a million. Concert—News of the Dancers and the 
4 


mirers, if overtaken in her old ; 
With adversity, deserved the ‘be Opera Houses 
fits’ that are showered on her. ' | ary: 
great virtuoso—-when he wie gow circumstances, OR Sha sass 
fuse to obey the brain’s comman aa ate resinred aa one 
Geserves substanti: ecoeniti “ gE ” rahms’s 
the pleasure he a eave muna soneart Deceer nes ee 
-c 8 , In December, to the Symphony 
Artists are proverbialiy impro Orchestra which intends to include the 
dent. Improvidence is a supplem: Piece in the first-concertrt for its Pension 
to their ariistry. In many cases tl Fund. Last season The Cecilia planned 
must be cared for in their old a® performance of the music Which has 
So much for the great, the fam¢ not been heard in recent years in Boston. 
of their profession: but how abt This autumn, it announced it formally 
those whose names never figure in pra explicitly. Then it appeared that 
electric sign, in the big type? Th oa pe sf gy 4  hestee | Core 
too, must have their benefits. Of (c tun P oe oie bring to a cencert 
serving organizations there is nc ension J'und the teen aa 
nein ecahteas - paproeecree Sam a sy choral music under Dr. Muck’s hand. 
symvathies of & ne SPP en. Forthwith, apparently, those in authority 
ympathies of Bostonians than tover The Cecilia renounced it and when 
Pension Fund organization of tthe conductor of the society, Mr. Clifton 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Tlsgought the score and the parts the found 
great orchestra occasionally givthat they had already been turned over 
Sunday performances during the wito the Symphony Orchestra.. What choir 
ter for its pension fund, and throu Dr. Muck will use in the performance | 
these concerts aged members of tis not yet clear.. Nor is the course of 
orchestra, can derive assistance | The Cecilla in a singular matter. 


their applause, As Rev. Dr. Sunday 
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1916--17. 


SKASON 


Conductor. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


SIXTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONY in C minor, (B. & H. No. 9) 


I. Allegro, 
II. Andante Cantabile. 


III. Menuetto: Trio. 


IV. Finale: Vivace. 


CONCERTO in D major, for VIOLIN, op. 77 


I. Allegro non troppo. 


II. Adagio. 
III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace. 
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SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Valdstynuv Tabor’’ 


‘‘Wallenstein’s Camp’”’ 


——s + oe - Pao oe 
” ES alte 
tea Ta. 


egrets. 


Soloist: 


~ 


Mr. ANTON WITEK 
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| | ‘mus it ny are. i e ueent. 4 ne i . tar a a 
, mot tion ety: ‘ tos mp: Piaceny ‘ 
'An Unfamiliar Sy ‘. : ware, e weig Ome 16, 
ymp ae alee ee | with reénfurced and countert ula: vac Me why 
Orchestra Shines—*Wallenstein’s Camp” ° ‘winds and horns, was far ¢ te 
for Haydn designed, especially whe ne: 
Straightforward and Honest Music- | Dand interpodedd 4: the omen oint oe : 


| The 

| Making—Brahms’s Concerto for Violin | besaues of the violins. eig! beri, ' 
: Be tury in Vienna, and Mozart 

| in Luminous and Quickening Performance along with it, loved not 


SAGE so, See 


—Mr. Witek’s Distinguished Playing | PHases. Probably they are in 
‘the pérformance of their arte. 


| hundred ahd twenty-five Bei, _afters 
by a numerous orchestra in @ I . 4 @ ha ; 
Haydn exact a finer virtuosity ot | ™@ny hearers. At the least, Dr. } pave’ 4 
Dr. Muck and the ivenchony re his forces are as light- handed: a8 Tm | 


| 

| | 

| chestra than do their admittedly display- With their own numbers. Mor over, 
| 

| 


:  BPRHAPS, after all, the eighteenth. ; 
| century symphonies of (Mozart and 


ful pieces, like Chabrier’s “Hspafia” or Weight and volume of tone Pa Piso 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Spanish Caprice.” | Clarity, suavity, euphony, @ gout 
The symphony by Haydn—in C minor, ono | Phrasing, aptness- of accent and cont 
_ of the so-called Salomon Series, numbered | elasticity of modulation and ros Pesci 
nine in Breitkopf and Hiartel’s catalogue— | and a keen sense of the polished » ote 
revived yesterday, after thirteen years ot| was the eighteenth-century _ na sages got 
repose On thé shelves of the library, is not | its music, The arabesques tor tl 
remarkable among its fellows. Even for| in the first movemen sounded 


| 


music of the eighteenth century and from 
Haydn’s hand, it sounded unusually thin- 
bodied, While in the slow movement, 
wherein in many another Symphony the 
composer was wont to deploy copiously his 
mélodic invention, he is content with a 
brief and none too fanciful set of songful 
variations. The first movement, though 
Haydn's beginnings are usually spacious, 
is hardly longer-breathed; the minuet is 
no more than comfortable music diversitied 
by a solo for violoncello in the trio, which 
‘Mr. Warnke played with true Viennese 
lightness of touch and tone; while the 
finale substitutes quick-fingered counter- 
point for the composer’s usual gayeties of 
returning tune. In its species, the sym- 
phony was. not particularly interesting 
nor was it applauded as Haydn’s sympho- 
nies usually are iby a company pleasured 


they were played by @ sh 
wood-winds in the. _Andante ° 
an? haunting; the eee 
minuet was the-perfection Peat 
finale, a little miracle of fle 
clearness. Nowhere thro 
Symphony was there a sitiena 
tone, a single uneven jointure 
strand in the whole finely we 

ly tinted web. Slips of an 

#6 unperteived in these site 


noted in the whirl and glow 4 
virtuoso piece. On the score | te: 
and finesse, little music is as ¢@ 
that which the Viennese patre a 
have had delicate ears, nan 
eminent eapalie-ac ta 

and Haydn. Moreovet, 


pa i J: a 


f de ae OR 


symphonies, whereas a doze may as 


with transparent melody. and xxterous Stich «sense of style as o a a 2 

workmanship. In ft the moral/ seemed | ductor displayed yesterday,” on 

written large—that what may be called the | that samé eighteenth-century 

conventionalized #ymphonies of Haydn | must join finger-tips with 

sound most agreeably in twentieth-century | | , MESA 

ears and that departure from the routine | Contrast came at the 6 

of them brings peril of dulness. Some |coucert in a second revived | 

listeners may even have remembered that |2@’s tone-poem, ‘Wallenstein’: 

during Dr. Muck’s first term as conductor | heard in Symphony Hall 

of the orchestra, hé was urged to experi- |yeare. It iacks—perhaps © 

ment With the symphonies of Schubert that |S8criptions of the chosen mu 

aré usually put by for “The Unfinished” |tive Bohemian voice and 

and the hinth in C major. Accordingly, he | Wise it is highly ché 

revived one of the neglected and it proved |ple-minded and frank © 

far i oe cel did yesterday the resur- | brother in temper to his ¢ 

rected symphony of Haydn. The chances Ra sri coy worak. The } 
a : et dex eee aime: f ‘as clear a a the: aane | 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


IRANS. Nov 252 
REVIVALS FROM SMETANA AND OLD 


HAYDN 


An Unfamiliar Symphony in Which the 
Orchestra Shines—“Wallenstein’s Camp” 
for Straightforward and Honest Music- 


Making—Brahms’s Concerto for Violin 
in Luminous and Quickening Performance 
—Mr. Witek’s Distinguished Playing 


century Symphonies of Mozart and 

Haydn exact a finer virtuosity of 

Dr. Muck and the Symphony Or- 
chestra than do their admittedly display- 
ful pieces, like Chabrier’s “Espafia’’ or 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Spanish Caprice.’’ 
The symphony by Haydn—in C minor, ono 
of the so-called Salomon series, numbered 
nine in Breitkopf and Hirtel’s catalozue— 
revived yesterday, after thirteen years of 
repose On the shelves of the Mbrary, is not 
remarkable among its fellows. Bven for 
musie of the eighteenth century and from 
Haydn’s hand, it sounded unusually thin- 
bodied, while in the slow movement, 


wherein in many another Symphony the | 
composer was wont to deploy copiously his | 
satan" Invention, he is content with a 
brief and none too fanciful set of songful | 


variations. The first movement, though 
Haydn's beginnings are usually spacious, 
is hardly longer- ‘breathed; the minuet is 
no more than comfortable music diversified 
by a solo for violoncello in the trio, which 
Mr. Warnke played with true Viennese 
lightness of touch and tone; while the 
finale substitutes quick-fingered counter- 
point for the composer’s usual gayeties of 
returning tune. In its species, the sym- 
phony was. not particularly interesting 
nor was it applauded as Haydn’s sympho- 
nies usually are iby a company pleasurea 
With transparent melody. and aPaeeeree \ 
workmanship. In it the moral’ seemed 
written large—that what may be called the 
conventionalized Symphonies of Haydn 


| Sound most agreeably in twentieth-century 


ears and that departure from the routine 
of them brings peril of dulness. Some 
listeners may even have remembered that 
during Dr. Muck’s first term as conductor 
of the orchestra, he. was urged to experi- 
ment with the symphonies of Schubert that 
are usually put by for ‘“‘The Unfinished’ 


| and the ninth in C major. Accordingly, he 


| revived one of the neglected and it proved 


far dvller than did yesterday the resur- 


| récted symphony of Haydn. The chances 


are that with these elder composers time 
has sifted shréwdly. 


The chosen symphony, however, s 
to display this finer virtuosity of conductor 
and orchestra both positively and negative- 
ly. They were precise, for example, but 
not over-precise; since, while they left not 


'a blur upon the lucent surface of Haydn's 
'music, they kept also the light and rune | 
‘nine motion which is as essential. Of 


course, the weight of the string-tone, even 


‘ with reénforced and counterbalancing wood 
' Winds and horns, was far greater than 


Haydn designed, especially when the wholé 
band interposed in the counterpoint or ara- 
besques of the violins. The eighteenth cen- 
tury in Vienna, and Mozart and Haydn 
along with it. loved not such 6m 


* phases. Probably they are inseparable from 
‘the performance of their symphonies a 


wp —4 | adrac ’ . t3 
ERHAPS, after all, the eighteenth. hundred and twenty-five years afterward 


by a numerous orchestra in a large hall to 
many hearers. At the least, Dr. Mtick and 
his forces are as light-handed as may bé6 
with their own numbers. Moreover, this 
weight and volume of tone never lessen | 
elarity, suavity, euphony, elegance of 
phrasing, aptness of accent and contrast, 
elasticity of modulation and progression 
and a keen sense of the polished poise which 
was the eighteenth-century manner with 
its music. The arabesques for the strings 
in the first movement sounded as though 
they were played by a single virtuoso; the 
wood-winds in the Andante were pungent 
an? haunting: the leisurely grace of the 
minuet was the perfection of rhythm; the 
finale, a little miracle of fleetness yoked to 
clearness. Nowhere through the whole 
Svmphony was there a single roughness Of 
tone, a single uneven jointure, a relaxed 
strand in the whole finely woven and light- 
ly tinted web. Slips of any sort may not 
go unperceived in these eighteenth-century 
symphonies, whereas a dozen may pass un- 
noted in the whirl and glow of a modern 
virtuoso piece. On the score of elegance 
and finesse, little music is as exacting as 
that which the Viennese patrons, who must 
have had delicate ears, demanded of the 
eminent kapelle-meisters, Herrén Mozart 
and Haydn. Moreover, if there is to be” 
such sense of style as orchestra and con=— 


(ductor displayed yesterday, sentiment, as 
| that same eighteenth-century understood ity 
i must join finger-tips with elegance. 


Contrast came at the other end of the) 
concert in a second revived piece, Smeta- 


na’s tone-poem, ‘“Wallenstein’s Camp,” un-=— 


heard in Symphony Hall for almost twenty 
years. It 1acks—perhaps under the pre- 
scriptions of the chosen music—any distine- 
tive Bohemian voice and color; but other- 
wise it is highly characteristic of the sim- 
ple-minded and frank composer,» blood- 
brother in temper to his countryman of the 
conecert-room, Dvorak. The _ pictorial de-— 
sign ie as clear as the day—the tumult of the | 


licentious camp; lusty dances: a broad hint, 





an the ‘brass of the Capuchin’s maundering 
‘sermon in Schiller’s like-named play; a re- 
turn to the tumult; well-imagined sugiges- 
i tion of descending and quieting night; a 
“sonorous“apotheosis” in the Lisztian man- | 
ner, tempo di marcia, with trumpets and | 
‘trombones blown to the last inch of breath | 
and drums and eymbals mightily smitten. | 
As clear is Smetana’s procedure—vigorous | 
rhythms, thick and bright harmonic and | 
instrumental eolor; the full power of the 
Sl echeatre ascending and descending; salient 
motives, readily and opulently developed 
into tumult, dance, procession or songful sug- 
gestion; the contrasting passage, subdued, 
ghostly, nocturnal; no little skill and mmasgs- 


them, his spéech upon it was warm, vital 
dominant. More than was his wont of ald, 
he struck fire in the measures with which 
the violin enters the concerto and in the 
rhythmic ardors of the finale. Throughout 
he played with a breadth, forcefulness and 
penetration that, after Dr. Muck’s manner, 
energized and opened a somewhat abstruse 
and none too articulate music; while he 
conveyed in very just response the senti- 
ment, musing and melancholy, that exhales 
from the first two movements. For, until 
it reaches the finale, Brahms’s concerto is 
not a rnusic of ardor, much less of power: 
while uowhere is it a music of emotion, 


Sometimes, it is easy to believe that, as he | 


ination in transition, modulation and art- wrote, Brahms felt the over-shadow!ng and 


ful accord of pictorial and purely musical 
progress; obvious sensation for the hearers 
by as obvious an application of the com- 
poser’s means. A sound and wholesome, 
a vivid and occasionally inspiriting music 
is this tone-picturing by Smetana, saved by 
his native and communicating ardor from 
the near pitfall of commonplace. And thi 
four trumpets—Messrs. Hein, Mann, Napp. 
and Kloepfel—did wonders with their re- 
peated and exacting calls, higher in the 
range of the instrument than many com: 
posers—and not 4 few players—dare to £0. 


oe em 


Between Haydn's symphony and Smeta 
na’s tone-picture stood Brahms's concert 
for violin in as penetrating and stimulatine 
a performance as it has received thers 
many years at the Symphony Concerts ev® 
when more celebrated violinists than ©: 
Witek have played the solo part. It wa: 
good to see him bearing his usual share 1) 
the symphony~and returning to his usual 
place for the final number. It was as a 
member of the orchestra, primus ‘inter 
pares, and not as a wandering virtuos»s 
from the world without, that, with a true 
and fine esprit de corps, he played his part 
in the concerto. In like spirit his associates 
applauded him and it was pieasurable to 
gee him turning. eagerly to acknowledce 
their greetings almost ‘before he had bowed 
to the equally applausive audience. At 
the beginning and at the end it heaped him 
with deserved plaudits. [or not 2 iew of 
those same wandering virtuosi migit have 
envied the concert-master’s performance 0! 
his exacting music. Luminousiy he SsSis- 
tained the fine and bright, or the dark «and 
deep, strand that the solo vioin weaves 
through the pattern of the concerto. Not 
once did the long line break except where 
Brahms bids; never did it sag or halt; al- 
Ways it was in rhythmic motion, «lose- 
spun transition, upspringing arabesq'te or 
pointed modulation, while it ceased not to 
undulate with the melodic curve that 
Brahms with all his calculation and coun- 
terpoint, seldom forgets. The 
with which Mr. Witek blended his tone with 
the voices of the several choirs of the or- 
‘ehestra was edzeless, yet, when it was the 
turn of the violin to speak out and above 


enphony | 


inwardly revising Joachim watching ovey 
his shoulder. 

Seldom has Mr. Witek played here with 
so many clear distinctions. As virtuoso 
and musician he has waxed in his years 
with the Symphony Orchestra. Little less, 
though Dr. Muck characteristically and 
obstinately set himself in the background, 
was the conductor’s share, since it was 
he that fashioned the large and detailed 
design of this whole masterful performance 
of the concerto as a piece of symphonioe 
music. Seldom has it been so clarified, 
vitalized, poetized as by one who would 
intensify and release the mood and spirit 
of the music yet lessen not—much less dise- 
tort—-its intrinsic quality. It is possib.e to 
emotionalize the music of Brahms fictiti- 
ously; it is possible to play it with as false 
a dryness; at the golden mean, in the con- 
certos for violin and for piano no less than 
in the symphonies, stands Dr. Muck, 
quickening and setting it free, letting light 
within the dark places, humanizing it al- 
ways, yet never forcing it out of Brahmsian 
disdain of shallows and shams. Best of all, 
the conductor and the orchestra gained 
yesterday that shadowy glow which is the 
beauty and the wonder of Brahms's har- 
monic and instrumental color and that 
musing moodiness which is half the poetry 
of his music. . Ry VS A 
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MR. WITEK TAKES 
PART IN BRAHMS’ 
VIOLIN CONCERTO 


’ ad 

WM onrtor Vote 28) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Karl Muck, 
conductor; Anton Witek, solomt. Sixth 
program, presented in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, Mass., afternoon of Nov. 24: 
Haydn, symphony in C minor (8. & H. 
No. 9); Brahms, concerto in D major for 
violin and orchestra; Smetana, sym- 

phonic poem, ‘“Wallenstein’s Camp.” 


me ee ae ee 


The program was one of those gray 
compilations which the conductor is 
| wont to present more or less often, 
perhaps to give his public a little re-. 


view of the old repertory, perhaps to 
let his p!en have a respite from inter- 


Dede: responsibilities of an exacting | S Y M P H 0 N 7 


kind. Some plan may underlie it be-— 


‘sides the triangular convention of) 
i'symphony, solo number and brilliant. 
‘short piece, but the performance did | 
‘not in any striking way divulge one. | 
'Diagrammatically, the three selections | 
answer to concert hall fashion, and 
there the significance of their being 
| performed together seems to. end. 
'Given, to start with, the Brahms con- 
certo and the principal violinist of 
|the orchestra in the role of soloist, 
something by way of support or con- 
‘trast surely could have been found 
more impressive than that which was. 
found. A quite random hand must 
have picked out the Haydn symphony 
and the Smetana symphonic poem for 
the service. | 

But the question of program-making | 
aside, the occasion brought credit to 
both director and players. Haydn’s 
music was presented with all desira- 
ble clarity and lightness, and for 
once a great volume of tone did not 
warp the formal proportions of an 
Old-school piece. 
the execution was graceful and sup- 
ple; a string quartet could hardly have 
made it more so. The moderate time 
at which the different movements were 
taken no doubt contributed to the re- 
sult, and the precise rhythm which 
was maintained at every moment must 
also have helped conserve EKighteenth- 

| Century style. | 

| The Brahms concerto gave 
Muck an especially good opportunity 
to show his mastery as an orchestral 
accompanist, since his solo player was 
‘Yight from the front desk of his own 
violins. The work also gave Mr. 
|Witek an opportunity to reassert his! > 


certo; Smetana, symphonic poem, “Wal-| 
lenstein’s Camp.” 


B0lo- violinist. 


the first part of Schiller’s “Wallenstein” | 
Trilogy, had been performed here only | 
once, at a Symphony concert in 41897. | 
i The music was composed in 1858-9 when | 
Dr. {Smetana was living in Sweden. | 


PLAYERS GIVE 
SIATH CONCERT 


V1 er0ld.——_—_BWovrags//6 
Messrs. Witek and Longy Add to 
Excellence of Entertainment 
by Solo Performances—Dr. 
Muck® Conducts — Program 
Will Be Repeated by the Or-| 
chestra This Evening. 


——— 


By PHILIP HALE. 

he sixth concert of the Boston Sym-_ 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, 
took place yesterday afternoon in Sym-. 


se 


iphony Hall. The ¢ ‘ am an Oaks 
From first to last ie program was as fol 


lows: Haydn, 
(B. & H. No. 9) 


Symphony in C minor 
; Brahms, Violin Con- 


‘ 


Mr. Witek was the | 

| 
/ 
| 


Smetana’s symphonic poem, based on 


It is’ 


not easy to recognize in it the compaser | 
of the opera, “The Sold Bride,” the first. 
Symphonic . 
Country’—or the 
Meinem 


poem of the Cycle “My 
the string quartet ‘‘Aus 
Leben, When Smetana wrote 


his three symphonic poems in Sweden, : 


© was @ great admirer of Liszt, but 


Claim to be regarded an artist of the hen 29 2 believer in Liszt's, theories | 


first rank. He never acquitted him-? 
‘Self SO well, -probably, in any pre- 
vious appearance. And 
Some temperamental difference 
may appeal in a particular 
hearers, no other violinist is likely , 


Soon to surpass him at the Symphony 
concerts. 


his interpretation vigor. His _ per-' 


than as an 
lenstein’s Camp” endeavors to portray in 
tones the hurly-burly of the camp. 
except for Composer's friend Proksch thought that 
ee ee was a fortunate one; that 
way tO) Sonin vas rich and varied material in 


imitating disciple. ‘“Wal- 


The 


thiller’s work. Smetana, however, was 


content for the most part with repro- 


icing bustle and din. As a result the 


His execution had elegance, Symphonic poem suffers from lack of 
contrasts, 


What should be relieving epi- 


+f ig sodes } . 
formance added to the dignity and re- Ne ene ee 


nhown of the post of concertmaster of | in 
| ae Boston organization. is 


So 
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There is one exception: the section 


which the pizzicaco of the strings 
interrupted by strange harmonies. 
meandering phrases’’; the. section 





a aarh of the Boston“ Sym- : he camp, rough merry-making} 7@)much better than much of the in- 
which to Mr. Apthorp suggested night Joist at"tHe concert of the Boston Sym t wah A TOPE ee, ee tr nuch | 
ine terinses, Here 1s fan inventiant phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- rather naive and heavy-foote efer-| strumental music of nis time. - Yet he 


eular moment which might correspond | the exquisite G minor, 
to that time when Wallenstein himself 


tion is a question. We like to thinK’ gymphonic poem after Schiller, “*Wal- | 
was conscious of fate knocking at the 


of a man’s best work and forget that) jonstein’s Camp.’’ This work was re- 
which is inferior. Smetana was most’! vived after many years by Dr. Muck, 
successful when he was celebrating in gang it made the one patch of color 
music his beloved Bohemia, or expresSs-| which the concert afforded. 


ing his own sadness and misery, a8 in, The symphony of Haydn is a delight- 
the string quartet. ‘ful work, or it would have been de- 

There are charming pages in the old iiehtful if it had not been played by 
quartet of Haydn. Guilmant once said !,n orchestra twice as large as is good 
to us, Haydn’s workmanship, in quartet, | g5y the music. When this symphony 
oratorio, mass, piano music, whatever | was frst performed at one of the Salo- 
he undertook, is always admirable. But | ,,on eoncerts in London the orchestra 
there are symphonies by him in which | ,»ympberea 40. Allowing for the size of 
the labor seems perfunctory, the disposi- | symphony Hall, it should certainly still 


tion of ideas too cut-and-dried, sympho- | pe practicable to materially reduce the 
nies of prescription and formulas. 


There are- other symphonies’ with 
which we are too familiar. This 
symphony in C minor had not been heard 
for 13 years, but not alone for this rea- 
ison did the music seem fresh and de- 
lWehtful, Surely there are other sym- 
iphenies by Haydn that would be even 
[less familiar and would afford as much 
pleasure to the hearer. 

| No one can say that Brahms’s violin 
‘concerto has been neglected at these because a minuet is a dance it should 


‘concerts. Mr. Witck himself played it nAhonners. 
for the second time and as before in a be played as if danced by clo ry, sey: | 
| Mr. Wilhelm Gericke was inimitable | 


The slow movement seemed very 


| oh some development wa 
door, when.a premonition told him too | tepid although some O} was 


; mingled with the strict variation 
of the end of his spectacular, 5 
pon This work <6 very pril- | form. The minuet was also somewhat 


liantly played. It might not have been stereotyped, but with some contrasts 
so striking in other surroundings, but! that Dr. Muck made the most of. 


as it was it became the stirring mo-' I'he first and last movements were 


ment of the concert. | the best, and the work was agreeable 


and short. 
SYMPHONY PROGRAM Then came the Brahms violin con- 
| 


certo, with its ideal interpreter—An- 


) | ton Witek. We are reconciled to 
| IS CONSERVATIVE: hearing this work often, for it is a 
| case where familiarity does not breed 


é 
‘ 
. 
Dy, 
. 


| proportions of the orchestra when a 
symphony by Haydn or Mozart is 
played, to the advantage of the com- 
position. If an orchestra can be ex- 
tended for the performance of a work 
by Strauss, why, in heaven's name, Can 
it not be reduced for a symphony by 
Heaydn? Nor was the heaviness of the 
orchestral tone improved by the treat- 
ment of the menuet. The menuet was 
lumpish. We do not believe that just 


¢ ’ a , rar ’ P 
A, a te X, 5 25/4 contempt, but reveals constantly new 


| beauties. This is one of Brahms’ 
‘VIRILITY OF HAYDN works which one first endures but 
SHOWN BY MUCK <alls Prof. Baermann once saying to 


: ends by embracing. The reviewer re- 


him that only after much study of 

| 7 the second piano concerto was it 

First and Last Movements mace clear to him that the many 

difficulties of Brahms were really es- 

Were the Best—Work Is | sential to the expression of the work. 

‘Something of the same kind of change 

| of mind takes place with the repeat- 

T ’ «| . lo sar} y e ’ . : : ~ 

BY LOUIS €. ELSON be hearing of Brahms difficult vio 

‘lin concerto. There is increased 

| Haydn+fymphony ju C minor, beauty revealed with each repeated 
' ‘ahms—Violin Concerto. hearing. 

Anton Witek, Soloist. 
metana~—Symphoni: Poem Spree 


‘thoughtful and capable manner. Dr. ! 
‘Muck gave him a masterly accompani- 
‘ment, if the word “accompaniment” can 
‘here be allowed, for as in Brahms's | 
first piano concerto the solo instru- 
ment is often only one in the ensemble. | 
‘One of the features of the performance 


Agreeable and Short 


this symphony. He did not feel it nec- | 
essary to take so deliberate a tempo in | 
the first part of the scherzo. | | 
This symphony was probably devised | 
as a background for the concerto of | 
Brahms. Contrast might have vee ni 
ring o 
was the beautiful interpretation by Mr. yn sa elgg bag teas ie enka ed 
. oboe solo at the beginning | ‘ vibes 
of the esha ae veinent. e besinninS | shine by contrast after Haydn, te | 
The concert will be repeated tonight. ret mi Opteron, “ae Th: Pe ae | 
There will be no concerts next week. . ’ ? 
The program of Dec. 8, 9 will be as fol- not employ a payee ore st 
lows: Franck, Symphony in D minor: mand modern sonorit el Lonseqd 
Lisbt, Concerto in A major No. 2 (Ernest the Brahms concerto only sounded reser 
Schelling, pianist); Borodin, Ein Step- | sober than ever. Not meng te 
penskizze aus Mittel-Asien.; Weber, fails to take rank among the | 
Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe.”’ stantial works for the violin and or- | 
| i chestra. Virtuosi come and go. A' 


Strauss and a Debussy salute the ears. | 
'And Brahms is played today more than | : | 
ever. Yet the concerto, not perhaps | 


Brahms’ most lively and ingratiating | 


work, is played, with other of Brahms’ | | 

compositions, more than ever. But Mr. | 
Witek has given better performances | | 
| : 
| | 


But the work may never be at- 
tempted save by the most earnest 
There is very little to be said about} musician who is at the same time 

possessed of a tremendous technique. 


‘‘amp.”’ 


-yesterday’s symphony ec | oF ' ; 
| ate y concert, One Such a musician is Anton Witek. 


Ingetpes almost sum it up with a quo-| We recognize the abnegation involved 
tation from Canning’s “Friend of Hu- in interpreting such an ascetic work, 
manity and the Needy Knife Grind-i 2 composition that must be above the 
er,” | heads of many of the auditors. It is 
| |a bit of educational sacrifice that in 
Bless you, I have none) itself deserves praise. 
| | But Mr. Witek compelled recogni- 
Only the Smetana number had; tion of his great qualities, and the 
‘Something of novelty in its measures,| 2Pplause at the end of the long work 
| Not one of the works given broke the wae very OMmphaAttc. 2. ae 
'comimandments of Richter, or dealt! 
‘in unresolved dissonances, chords wi 


| “Story! God 


OE RE Ce ee 


ito tell, sir.” 


cordial greeting before he began, as 


: well, His performance, and that of 
NG AF, of thé violin part—performances when 
6 


his int ti sg purer and his virtu the orchestra, in the very intricate 
is intonation wa rer a - 


fo st | the 13th, or any other of the evils first movement, made that labyrinth 
|osity was absolutely flawless. 


Haydn, Brahms and Sme- The effect of Smetena’s piece, quite | 


old-fashioned so far as its harmony | 

lis concerned, and dating back to 2 

tana on Programme period when modern orchestration and | 
the modern symphonic poem were much 


Ww im «2 ~ © oe o j 
hich modern music is heir to. much clearer than we have heard-it 


But Dr. Muck reads a Haydn sym-j for a very long time. The ease with 

phony in a manner that gives it 5 which many passages in high posi= 

nodern flavor. He*¥is evidently not) tion were taken was remarkable, and 

steeped in the “Papa Haydn” idea,| both in great breadth and in consum- 

| but considers the old composer virile; Mate delicacy the execution was com- 
BY OLIN DOWNES astonishing. This ‘music has real vigor, as well as'genial. Haydn’s sympho-| mendable. The long cadenza work 

: * ‘ ee Na I eae color, end. at Spe ra pig onal np |—~ nies will never grow old-fashioned’ was full of technical display, and a 
,Anton Witek, concert ma , There is the suggestion of the bustie any more than sunshine. They wear! word.may aiso be added regarding 


newer than they are today, was rather. 


| 
| 
: | 
| PROGRAM 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4 ne e C chin monk, which is ) | Lea in 
here is fancy, The poem as a whole qyctor, yesterday afternoon in Sym- | ) pr et oa Th aie Aiatives fexioaig 1, | Was behind Mozart in this field. Think 
is commonplace and noisy. Whether it phony Hall. Mr. Witek played the D'Indy’s treatment of this episode. of this conventional work being cre- 
is worth whi to put before the public Brahms violin concerto. The orchestral ’ There is the thought of the pomp and ated in the same year as the “‘Jupi- | 
at Sg D desrvedt Hinge np pieces were Haydn's symphony om _ : the glory of war, and there is the sin-' ter’ the ‘“‘Clarinette Symphony” and 
n later years deservedly won reputa-| minor (B. & H. No. 9) and Smetana’s . | 7 
| 





t 


} 


; 


’ 


' where 


movement is the most popular of the 
‘work, and its Hungarian flavor was 


To the uninitiated we may explain | 
that this is not a competitor of Bud-| 


weiser or Anhaeuser-Busch, but a’ 
tone-picture of a camp, but a camp | 
‘without trenches, or tanks, or Busy | WITEK Py AYS 
'Berthas. Rheinberger once made a 


It was a very exciting” composition, 
exa@tingly played. pictured all th® 
blatant, aggressive sifle of war, with- 
out any of its wretchedness. But a 
real portrayal of the Thirty Years 
War. (or of the present European 
misery) would be too pathetic and 
sorrowful to listen to. 


the excellent horn-playing. The last 


finely brought out, Recall followed 


recall at the close. 
Then came ‘‘Wallenstein’s Lager.” 


rather interesting tone-poem upon | 
this subject, which it might pay to 
resurrect, although Smetana’s is un-| 
doubtedly the better work. It was { 
graphic enough to be comprehended 
by auditors who had never read 
Schiller’s play upon which thé com-'| 
position is founded. 

There was the wild boisterousness 
of the half-savage troops pictured at 
the beginning’, and one could identify 


BRAGMS WORK 
BRILLIANTLY 


9 cwnel——_— Aa 2 56 


the sermon of the Capuchin, the point Symphony Concert Master 


the soldiery attempt to kill 
him, the protecting pair of Croats, etc. 
These touches can be studied by 
those who desire all possible detail, | 
but even for the casual auditor, who 
is ‘amiliar with his Schiller, there 
eee splendid picture of the camp This week’s soloist at the Symphony 
of the Duke of Friedland, with its concerts is the concert master of the 
semi-barbaric tints, the flerce and! orchestra, Anton Witek, and his selec- 
coarse legions, and a vivid portrayal ieddine' enderto in D 


of evening, night and morning. Its By oh SaaS ase aila ig ghie 
direct and military picture made a ye : a 
a 


strong appeal to the present-day | #udience was most enthusiastic. i : 
conéert-goer. Such a camp might be enthusiasm had its cause in Mr. Witek’s 
imagined. even today in Serbia, or, excellent playing and in the uncommon- 
Bulgaria. ly interesting character of the concerto. 

Naturailvy the work was read with) The concert master of the Boston 


‘eme : -xplosions, withi , 
some tremendous explosions, nh! sg omphony Orhestra is always an envi- 
trumpet and drum passages, and it na 


began with an explosion as if q able figure in the musical bail tah 
powder magazine had blown up. But Witek has held this high position for 
it was not all of such a war-like | Six years, all the while commanding re- 
character. The soldiers indulged 10 spect for his pre-eminently artistic aims 
folk-dances, which gave a most char-" anq for his skill as a violinist. He has 
acteristic flavor to this picture of the} the innate dignity and sincerity of the 


°0-years war, and made an exvrellent 
af ( ; ‘foe _'true artist. oreover, he has mastered 
contrast to that theme of trombones M , he 


which ought to get the artists an en-} violin technic, and his conquest of the 
gagement on the Day of Judgment—, difficult passages marking the first and 
it was sy» thundering and powerful. op movements “i a" cern Se ee no 
rg le "1S 2Ss impressive than the beauty of tone 

There was also a good contrast when!} ‘8S } : ; 
* y o e 
night in camp was pictured, on muted, pee tale er. Pisond apes anf A cain 
violins with pizzicato accompaniment. | : s ’ 


‘ ; lair erteltant? ‘sate st lyrical movement. 
Trumpet tanfares, excellently played,) “mine orchestra also nde tiuinel: bent 


appropriately ushered in the morn) fully, and deserved to share yesterday’s 
ing, and the troops marched out tO ovation with the soloist. 

a theme hat was again semi-var-! Dr, Muck conducted a graceful per- 
-baric in character, and the work came formance of Haydn’s symphony in C 
to a triumphant close. in fortississis- minor—a work whose suave melodies 


| simo. will probably endure long after most of 


Admirably Supported 
by Orchestra. 


tion is the 


major. 


| 


' 
a. 
q 


the sensationd?l’™tone puzzles of the concerto was glorified in his hands, may 


—-present day have been forgotten—and:.well have been perplexed at that of 


Siete 


minor—composed in 1791 and in Alfred “Scheherazade” 
Wotguenne’s 


| Brahms D major concerto for violin, 
Anton Witek, 


Symphonic poem “Wallenstein’s Camp.” 


an equally admirable performance of yesterday, : 
Smetana’s symphonic poem, ‘‘Wallen- #nd conscientious, but of curious intona- 
stein’s Camp,” a graphic, picturesque rep pd ves Magid bia Py acon: 3 yr" i 
3 ; . a: 
Oa? long absent from these ,:.hestration was reveale a, “memorably 
concerts. - 


the noble introduction for wood winds 
Next week the orchestra will be out of to the song of the slow movement, with 


town. At the concerts on Dec. 8 and 9" the oboe’s serenely beautiful announce- 
the program will comprise Cesar ment of the theme. Mr _ Witek. was 
Mraneck’s symphony in D minor, Bo- oy epee applauded by. colleagues and 
rodin’s ‘‘Eine Steppenskizze aus Mittel- Wallenstein’s noisy piece should be 
Asien,’ Weber's “Euryanthe” overture scored for the band of a military camp 
and Liszt’s concerto in A major, for-with a platoon of trumpets, piccolos, 
piano and orchestra, with Ernest Schel- drums and cymbals, to be played each 
ling as soloist. -morning at sunrise accompanied with 
strong drink to cheer the spirits of the 
soldiers. The performance was resolute. 
Week after next the program will be 
as follows: Cesar Franck’s symphony 
Liszt’s A major concerto for piano (Mr 
Schelling soloist), Borodin’s “In the 
Steppes of Central Asia’ and the over- 
ture to ‘‘Kuryanthe.”’ 


a performance thoughtful. 


——- 2 


SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Yvorlte Wi 2 Ff 1G 


BOSTON SYMPHONY TRIP 


Program of Three Numbers 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
makes its second trip of the season 


Played 
the coming week to Philadelphia, 
Haydn Symphony of Marked Clarity Washington, Baltimore, New York and 


Brooklyn. In all the cities except 
—Mr Witek Soloist 


New York the organization will be 
assisted by Susan Millar, soprano. 


SYMPHONY AT NEW YORK 
Stele ——— Met. Cs 196 
Delights Audi€énce 
Under Direction of Dr Muck—Schu- 
mann Number Also Played : 
NEW YORK, H—~—The Boston | 
All symphony programs cannot be Symphony Orchestra made its third 


Dr Muck’s program 


included three 
numbers: Haydn’s . 


symphony in C¢ 


catalog No 


142 — the 


soloist, and Smetana’s 


Nov 


|expected to maintain the level of in- #rpearance of the season this evening | 
| terest of that two weeks ago, or of that in Carnegie Hall. 


(two weeks hence after the orchestra 
‘return 


| 


briety, reflection, humility. 


| Haydn. His good cheer in these troubled erable 


The program, arranged by Dr Muck, 
s from the second Southern trip. the conductor, comprising but two num- 
The one of yesterday teaches so- bers, a Schumann symphony and the 


‘symphonic suite ‘Scheherazade’ by 
upon occasi Rimsky-Korsakoff, had caused consid- 
. caston,. to hear comment due to its makeup. 
York is more than familiar with 


It is well 


New 


his thoughts, whatever their profundity, the suite because of its frequent presen- 


a | ¥ 
work like the Brahms concerto unle nde. [A 


it can be done with distinction? Those , ‘ ¢ ¢ twi 
recalling Mr Witek’s: playing of four | (ote applauded. art. Torteckst iver iB? 


or less Seasons ago, when the Beethoven! ">" | 


ballet. 


his thought, whatever their profundity, tation in the last year by the Russian 
the sunny wa i f : 

the lucid hatte at tke woken. Page, haps the eminent Boston leader is try- 
day when the strings were fluent and ing to 
brilliant conversationalists, 
wood wind, without clarinets, rejoined )¢ 
them in pointed dialogue and the brass 


—a modest pair each of trumpets and 2 
horns—discreetly 3: ‘a 


is altogether profitable and 
to the modern ear wherein rubbish at 
times 

Muck’s performance was aglow with 
freshness and good spirits. " 


imity and quality of the strings was 
beyond praise. 


It has been suggested that per- 


“show up” 
much as on his last 
pee played “Till Fulenspiegel,’’ which 

Russians were than turning into 
dance feature, and next Saturday’s 
Boston progranf includes still another 
ballet diversion, Debussy’s ‘‘Afternoon 
of a Faun.’ 

There was a good deal of sameness 
this evening to the program, but the 
“Soheherazade’ was so remarkably well 
done. that it banished thoughts of the 
ballet, and the symphony was restful 
to give a welcome dessert to 
SS\the day’s doings. The orchestra’ was 


the ballet, inas- 
appearance here 


the 


affirmed on occasion, 
improving 


successfully masquerades. Dr 


The unan- 


Would it not be well to lay aside 


cae 


~~. -  eeteiemieinns 





FROM HAYDN TQ MR. KREISLER'’S 


Le 
44x 


INNOVATION ' 


Old Symphonies, Dr. Muck and His 
Younger Hearers—The Violinist, with 
Mr. Friedberg Assisting, Departs from 
the Usual Course of His Programmes 
and Surpasses Himself in the Playing 
of 2 Sonata by Franck—Other Numbers 


WW are the conductors these days who 
care about stripping their gloriously 
colored orchestras. to the modest re- 
quirements of Mozart and Haydn—strings, 
conventional wood-wind, and a trumpet 
and horn or two to swell tbe tone. Many 
are those of the younger generation who, 
unable to deny immortal Mozart, yet in- 
wardly feel, and sometimes outwardly re- 
mark, that they have ‘“‘outgrown Haydn.”’ 
But when Dr. Muck pays his ‘annual trib- 
ute to the two great founders of the sym- 
phony, the more musically intelligent of this 
younger generation find that they are 
growing up to Haydn as well as Mozart, 
year by year. ‘Some came ready to be 
bored by the C minor symphony of Haydn 
at the last pair of symphony ‘concerts, and 
enjoved it thoroughly. For it was an ob- 
secure one to 1916, and apparently yet an- 
other of the innumerable horde, such as 
Haydn (or Mozart) could cook to order in 
a minuta But Mozart (and Haydn too) 
had a way of doing all things musical with 
spirit and efficiency at all times, and of 
rising to genius and inspiration always at 
the most unexipected moments. ‘So, there 
was many a surprise and many a delight 
in this © minor Symphony of Friday and 
Saturday last, and after Dr. Muck has had 
his half hour with Haydn, there is little 
left to be said. For he missed nothing in 
the finely shaded and balanced grace of 
the slow minuet, which must have ‘been 
the commposer’s tempo to tthe thousandth 
fraction, so sensitively and perfectly did 
he (and Mr. Warnke) catch the rhythm. 
And for all that, it was not a routine 
minuet ‘by any means. In the Andante, 
too, the conductor made the most of the com- 
poser’s exquisite sense of values in the 
charming process of clothing his theme in 
délicately embroidered stuffs. Perhaps this 


\ Dr, ‘Muck and the Symphony Orchestra 
seldom fail to stir their hearers in New 
York,’ and two notes from the reviews of 


their concert there last evening indicate 


that they -~were more than usually on their 
mettle. Of the performance of Rimsky- 
Korsakov's ‘“Scheherazade,’’ The Times 
gays: ‘“‘Dr. Muck conducted with immense 
and contagious enthusiasm. The orchestra 
rarely has an opportunity to present its 
powers as a virtuoso more fully; both as a 
body and in the numerous solo effects with 
which the score abounds. The audience 
was excited to an unwonted enthusiasm,” 
And of the playing of Schumann’s Rhenish 
Symphony, The Herald adds: “At the end 
the applause was so great that Dr. Muck 
was obliged to come out four times. Final- 
ly, putting his hand affectionately on Mr, 
Witek’s shoulder, he made the orchestra 
rise to share the applause.”” A9ec./. (94 


$a aes Wee. Ws t7 16 
(ITNSIDE a single number, familiar 
music fills Dr. Muck’s programme for 
the Symphony Concerts of nex! Eri- 

day afternoon and Saturday evening in 
Symphony Hall, viz.: Franck’s symphony 
in D minor, the crown of his work and 4 
perennial masterpiece in which conductor 
and orchestra have more than once proved 
their eloquence; Liszt's eoncerto in A 
major, the second, less familiar, and more 
finely grained of the pair; and Webér’s 
richly romantic overture to his opera, 
“RHurvanthe.’’ The novel piece is Borodin’s 
Oriental tone-picture of the Asiatic steppe, 
vivid and atmospheric music newly re- 
stored to the active repertory of the Sym- 
phonic Orchestra but played here within 
a month at the performances of the Rus- 
sian Ballet. In the concerto, Mr. Schelling, 
a notable pianist as well as the composer 
he has chosen to be of late to his Bostonian 
hearers, will play the solo part. 

At the concert of the Symphony Orches- 
tra and Dr. Muck at Harvard College in 
Sanders Theatre on Thursday evening, Mr. 
Schelling will also be heard in this second 
concerto of Liszt. The purely orchestral 
items of the programme are Haydn's sym- 
phony in C minor; Smetana’s tone-picture, 
‘wWallenstein’s Camp’’ and Berlioz’s over- 
ture, ‘“‘The Corgair’—all recent additions 
to the repertory of the orchestra. 


Dr. Muck has chosen the Symphony 7 
— ’ y? ay aii 
certs of Friday afternoon, Dec. -- ATi 


(*on- 


movement was iess distinctive, as Haydn Saturday evening, Dec. 23, for the repetition 


goes, but the Finale was sportive, rollick- 
ing and serious by turns in a way en- 
tirely its own. There are no substitutes 
for Haydn now-a-days, and there is a per- 
manent need of his peculiar kind of sur- 
face Jjiveliness in our musical hearts, a 
need for the supplying of which we have 
Dr. Muck to thank. 


of his eloquent performance of Liszt's 
“RPaust Symphony” that stirred his hearers 
eighteen months ago. This time, the meas: 
ures at the end for men’s choir will be 


. \ sic 
sung by a contingent of the Choral Musi § 


Society, with Mr. Arthur Hackett, gaan 
tinguished himself at the Septem ” 
“Pops,” for the tenor solo. Jaam- Www. 
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FROM HAYDN TO MR KREISLER’S __?r. ‘Muck and the Symphony Orchestra 


.\{séldom - fail to stir: their hearers in New § | 
INNOVATION i ork,’ and two notes from the reviews of Symphony Hall. 
their concert there last evening indicate 


Dr Muck and His that they ~were more than usually on their 


Old Symphonies, mettle. Of the performance of Ri uasky- 
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t the End of a Symphony Concert on a Friday 
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The Waiting Array of Automobiles, Believed to Be the M@st Numerous Assembly of Them That Boston Regularly Sees 
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Conductor. 


Lento; Allegro non troppo. 
Soloist: 


Allegretto. 
Allegro non troppo. 


SYMPHONY in D minor 

CONCERTO in A major, for PIANO and ORCHESTRA 
ORCHESTRAL SKETCH “On the Steppes of Middle 

OVERTURE. to “‘Euryanthe’”’ 

Steinway Pianoforte used 


I. 
If. 
III. 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1916-17. 


Mr. ERNEST SCHELLING 


SEVENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, AT 8 P.M. 
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Emest Schelling, Pianist 
With Characteristic Oriental Air 
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| phony at this late day? 


—Messcd / ré 
Borodins’ “On the Stdgbes of 
Central Asia” Played After 13 


| 


‘enlarge the admiration. 


| 


Years—Cesar Franck’s Sym-' 
ves Fresh | 


Pleasure—Performance Gen- 
erally Remarkable. 
By PHILIP HALE. 


the Boston 
Muck 


Thea seventh concert of 


Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
ductor, took place yesterday 
program was 


con- 
in Symphony The 
nas follows: 
Liszt, plano c 
A. maior, WN Z 
Pianist); Borodin, 
Central 


“Euryanth 


minor; 
(Kirnest 


the 


‘sc 
Un 


-~_ Oe @ [vy -«* . 
Asia’’; Weber, 


A 


Borodin’s orchestral sketch had not} 
been played at these concerts for over | 


13 vears. It should not have been nes- 
lected so long, for 
Bingularly effective by 
and suggestiveness obtained 
simplest means. The 
ten for an exhibition of 


resenting episodes 


this 


symphonies 


occasion. Hearing beautiful com- 
position, 
one of his 
chorus 
Igor” and 
this accomplished 
chemist, often 
teur’’ by essayists and 
blographical dictionaries, was not after 


all the most musical and imaginative 
member of the famous Russian Five. 
What shall be said of Franck’s sym- 


the 
the famous 
“Prince 


string quartets, 
ballet 


songs, 


music in 
wonders if 


and 
his one 
and aristocratic 


dismissed as an “‘ama- 


compilers of 


the first performance here in 1899—how 


. the 


afternoon : 


Cesar Franck, Symphony, 
. 7 iat J : hye bd ly ; 
neerto inj the other ha 


Schelling, ! 


Steppes of! 


it is charming music,. 
reason of color | 
by the, 
music was writ. | 
tableaux rep-| 
in Russian history, | 
but it is much more than music for an) 


of Borodin, | 


We remember | 


| 


Overture to, 
|' romantic. 


i‘ should 


the symphony was consigered by some as 
“dismal”; how many protests were sent 
to Mr. Gericke» indeed, one subscriber 
went so far as to call the music “im- 
moral.” Now this symphony is. en- 
thusiastically applauded, and by some of 
those who were distressed if not shocked 
17 years ago. Repeated hearings only 
There are few 


modern works so skilfully constructed, 


which at the same time are so crowded 


noble and lofty thoughts, and*al- 
without stammering or unworthy 
expression. One may point out the won- 
derful manner in which thematic ma- 
terial {s developed; the contrapuntal in- 
genuity. Another mav marvel at the 
richness of the middle parts, at the 
mighty, elemental, sonorous bass. Still 
another may call attention to the vital- 
ity of the the dramatic por- 
trayal of the struggle between doubt 
and jubilation, to the mysterious flutter- 
ings and dark hints that follow the mel- 
the middle 
ory of this symphony lies 

ilitv, which does not fade 

or symbolism. As in 

f t’ranck, 


with 
WEVS 


music, to 


ns ol 

eeestion 
1 where 
:gelic 


seventh he 
multitudinous 
the beat ' 
The performance was as remarkable 
itself. It is true 
did not play the Eng- 
the allegretto, but, on 
id, new beauties were re- 
middle or scherzo section. 
r, Scl eave a clean-cut, music- 
v intelligent, brilliant performance of 
concerto, brilliant rather than 
Perhaps that is the way the 
should be played, but we 
preferred greater warmth, 
more varied color, in the 
lyric measures. The concerto itself is 
in some respects finer than the one in 
E fiat major, yet there are a few places 
in which the music almost falls into 
vulgarity. In the early part of the work 
there is a curious reminder of the com- 
posers ‘‘Mazeppa”’ theme, but this re- 
minder should rather be characterized 
as a Lisztian mannerism. 
How many times has the overture to 
*Murvanthe” been played in Boston? 


BS hhony 


ile tT 


rm solo i 


ve: ‘< q in the 


AT + ct 1] re 
NM chelline 


plano part 
have 


richer and 


movement. | 


there is) 
& man caught up into | 
he heard the'| 
choiring and saw | 


Se ee ee ee ee 


TE SA a 


— , . ” 
The “Weberian flourish’ now seems old-, 


fashioned; possibly the “chivalric spirit” 
does not make a strong appeal in 1916; 
but short largo in the 
whether or not it 
of the composer, still works a spell. 

The concert will be repeated this even- 
ing. program of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: 
phony in D- major, No. 
sky, Sulte No. 1 in D minor. 


the 


The 


Gerhardt will sing these songs with or- | 
chestra: Wagner, Stehe Still, Traeume, | 
Schmerzen; Hugo Wolf, Verborgenhelt, 


Der Freund, Er Ist's. 


—a EE A SE OCTET EE 
EE A A STU nm 


overture, | 
was an afterthought | 


Mozart, Sym- | 
85; Tschaikow- | 
Miss Elena 
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i sre. standing on 


the library f, would attract a con- 
ductor seeking something for revival 

las effectually as woulda score by 

| Bruckner or Mahler, to say the least. 

ee Bt hy i i{& But Franck went further than his 
“. Boston Symphony Orchestra, Ser. ed duty merely as a composer demanded, 
Nagith: (on Mega Tearenenited ‘ny Symphony | and gave voice to his thoughts as poet 
1 Ses | He wrote the allegretto 


| 

“Hall, Boston, Mass., afternoon of Dec. 8:l;and seer. ) 
“Franck, symphony in D minor; Liszt, con- and finale. And in the pages of these 
“¢erto in A major, Tor piano _ aut ik movements he enlarged men’s artistic 
“Borodin, orchestral = Sketch ‘vision, just as Beethoven did in the 


Siete ni aja’; Weber, over-= |! ‘ . 
‘Bteppes of Middle Asia _scherzo and finale of his fifth sym- 


eee ey ure antne- ‘phony. That these pages, however, 
In the D minor symphony FrancK| make a practicable piece of music 
attained, without any doubt, the object ' without the first movement, could not 
“which Nineteenth Century composers | be asserted. Misadjustments of key 
er nt We wrote } would arise from an independent per- 
most diligently sought. ‘formance of them. And anyway, the 
‘music that has unity. He produced | three-movement work was what 
‘something that gives the impression |} Franck wrote as the D minor sym- 
‘of wholeness, that conveys 4 sustained, || phony, so that whatever is less than 
| oe etn’ message. He ex- ‘that could not pass as his intention. 
preenic and origins Kee |; At the same time, the allegretto alone 
pressed both himself. and his time, |i is a possibility, making a vivid inci- 
‘and he did it in a way appropriate to || dental piece, as the program which 
‘the orchestra. But it is a question | m8 acon cos pi gaged 
et il le ately gave in New Tork proved. On 
re oriate eee ce his the pe | that occasion, used as an interlude, it 
yn which the man and the period are was fervently and persuasively pre- 
‘summed up, is not solely in the last _ sented by an orchestra which Oscal 
two-thirds of the work. It is a ques- | Spar eee’ led. wee SO ae gd i 
tion whether the first movement, what- | The symphony, in all its divisions, 
‘ever its merits in point of thematic | W@5 read with clear outline, judicious 
‘structure, me muetever gaan gee a Sar pnte. Uy. ee x. a parce | 
int of loftiness of moot, 's peiehng ‘lar, as to balance, the string section | 


4 cor what it cen ed gh i | of the orchestra was well subordin- | 
mearly as well said pefore Franck ated, though Franck himself looked out | 
‘entered musical history, or else it has for this point in no small degree by | 
‘been petter said since; while what the his restrained scoring. The unfamil- | 
‘Jallegretto and finale say wa» never | ja? short number pa ranrrig isabel 
Bhoerete oP" ay previous composer, (QU & Mare, Syrmonte poem, which 
and has never required retelling by was played two weeks ago. | 


Ri Its de-| 
@ later one. ‘lightful tunes and 


3 ‘ rhythms recalled | 
ea es of present-day com- — rien : a | 
by por aH purposes © r : ‘the visits of the Russian dancers. It 


‘pe ficient material | ; oe ak 
ete cymphony ‘abhor in the || deserves a more prominent piace in the | 
oe 'e in tl repertory than it has held. ‘The solo | 
strict, four-movement form, or In the | : poet” ak a} 
rn .ct |, number was conscientiously played @! 
‘free, tone-poem style, right in the first | ‘aiting artis ing his 
‘third of his plan He could have gone | around, the visiting artist doing nis 
ae PS orating what he started with | day’s work diligently, the men Il the 
‘and have come out with a piece that | orchestra playing their Fasihuts cage 
er op ately and giving a ZooC argain 1 
Geo sade eee an organtta- ‘tone. But there was little in the inter- 
‘tion like the Boston Symphony Orches- | pretation of the concerto to disturb 
Ce His composition would have been | the calm course of anybody’s thinking 
igi P or to do anything but reaffirm that Mr. 
maker on a day when a moderately | and that the Symphony men can toss 
‘inter | off a performance of the easier music 
a of Liszt as gaily as they can overtures 
———s of Weber habe eed 


yx 


‘a welcome resource to the program Schelling is an accomplished pianist, Bisby a 


are 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


JI mans. - dee. 7? 16 
A HACKNEYED OVERTURE DA 


CLEAR MORAL 


familiar and Vivid Piece—Liszt’s Rhap- 
sodic Second Concerto, with Mr. Schel- 
ling for Dry and Exact Pianist—The 


Renewed Glories of Franck’s Symphony, 
Eloguently Played 


OR the first time in the present 
course of the Symphony Concerts 


what may be cailed fairly a hack- | 


neyed piece stood yesterda 

_ y on Dr. 

oe programme—Weber’s overture to 
is opera of ‘‘Kuryanthe.” 


ar: the conductor himself gave unmis- 
ry able Signs that they so regarded it. 
ccording to Dr. Muck’s custom with 


“brilliant overtures,’ it ended the concert, 


but ‘before it began there was a more 
numerous exodus than usual from every 
part of the house. The band set to the 
music in a performance plainly routine anil 
perfunctory as of men staled to the task 
Only in the relatively few measures of the 
largo were there beauty of tone, finesse 


rest the orchestra ran off dutifully, capa- 


bly, but with little of the ardor of pace, ’ 


ere and climax, the theatrical em- 
phasis, the romantic exuberance, the heat 


and light presumed to make the overture + 


perennially fresh and _ kindling. Nor to 


ere ears, did the conductor, outside the | 
again, bestir ‘1imself to the illusion 1 jn his invention and proced 
ure, completely 


of the theatre that he often works with 
these operatic overturs:s. 

Exactly how the custom arose at the 
ymphony Concerts of the playing of 


Ww , 
eber’s overtures in alternate seasons and, pith, point, individuality: 


dn oftener, as though they were at a 
usical par with the symphonies of 


RB . 
| Beethoven. and Brahms no one seems able 


to explain. 
a prevailed too long and the overture to 
pases Scag along with those to “Oberon”’ 
el - eischiitz” might well be with- 
bs 4 a while from the active reper- 
sag Finches most certain increase, when they 
4 Bhat ain to it, of zest for them alike 
ho race and orchestra. Now they have 
nai re so often that both instinctively 
‘a hag tes rote or fee] the shortcom- 
oe “ an they do the virtues of the 
mse u _ the retort will come—a con- 

r must*find playable overtures some- 


| fluous or a halting measure. 


| 
| 


They are useful pieces with which | more of the pianist 


* transparent 
Moreover . os? 


audience, orchestra and ever so little, per- 


i i ™ hi = 
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piece that it has played in rt yearn ae 

. | years, is 
to discover that not a few sae: Eder 
have been overlooked until. they have 


passed from both repertory and 
memory. 

| Mr. Gericke was diligent and fruitful in 

| discovery and revival among them, 


| e989 . . . 
| Borodin’s Tone - Picturing in an Un-— 


his departure, twelve years ago, and ‘ait 
under Dr. Muck and Mr. Fiedler, the active 
list of them has narrowed until now it is 
settled in a routine that nowhere else in- 
fects the Symphony Concerts. It is high 
time for broadening and freshening, : 
The rest of the pregramme did not lack | 
fresh interest and one piece—Borodin’s 
symphonic sketch, “On the Steppes of Cen- 
tra] Asia’’—was novel to all but the rela | 
tively few that had heard it as an intags | 
mezzo in a recent performance here by the | 
Russian Ballet. In a sense the sketch 
which is barely ten minutes long and a | 
is only é ifle ; 
such brevity saves Borodin dea Bits. 
pitfall of slightly varied repetition of hi 
misical thought without much develo 


] ment or advance, while it concentrates the 


suggestion of his melody and rhythm, har- 
monic and instrumental. color. There is 


. tone-picturing in the piece—of a vast ex- 


panse of high plateau in thin dry air under — 


_a Clouded sky and lifeless light, picturing 


re would hold for Canadian as well as. 
pr wastes. Into the music enters the 
inding caravan and the escorting soldiers 


of phrasing, atmespheric suggestion. The i. hi Dersistently raythmed (pace. 2 


the ear, near or distant, fall 

songs of both. The Asiatics chant wos 
mournfully; the Russians sing in heartier 
and brighter strain and mode. The train 
recedes ; afar the reiterated refrains blend 
curiously; again solitude descends upon 
the roof of the world. The design, stirrin 
Borodin’s imagination and lying wail wits 


accomplishes the end. The music works 
eg of place and scene; keen rhythms 
eep it in characterizing motion: th 
Asiatic and the Russian melodies neva 
the an . 
. eee are seemingly ses Sam fe 
oe "a zed; yet they do not lack vitality 
cter, color. For once there was not 


By clear token, however, it { an allowance to make for Borodin H 
‘ e 


had fulfilled his purpose without a super- 
The sk 
Ang re ge vs, cameo among music hat a | 
“e e oosel 
ni ied y factured and  roughe- | 
Fresh, too, relativel 
Fresh, ; y was the secon ) 
stig s piano concertos in which Mr. pipet 
—e uci the virtuoso part. Neither piece 
een frequent in recent years 
’ at 8S ~ 
phony Hall and for half a century the cole 
ag of yesterday has escaped the fate ofr 
s hackneyed fellow. Perhaps it asks 
If he be virtuoso, mu- | 


phony Concert; not a few of them are 


| imaginative or fanciful, eloquent or enter- 


| 
| 


taining; as many more have been known | 


to please listening ears. 


names, the changeful, exuberant, mounting 
cou of the first concerto, the vivid trans- 
ormations and the glowing expansion of 


True, indeed. hut | the melodies, the flights and flares of the 
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‘whole will sweep him forward, riding, as 
he _ were, upon the music from the first meas- » 
“ure to the last. Not so with the second 
“goncerto. It lacks melodic distinction; the 
“reincarnations of the motives are by no | 
“means as inventive and eloquent; the fine | 
ardors of the earlier piece decline now and 
then into something like mere procedure 
with the job. What remains and what 
keeps the concerto animate and interesting 
is the piano part and the ornament that it 
showers upon the rest. Consciously or un- 
consciously Liszt wrote the earlier con- 
certo aS a composer who was also a pianist; 
the later as a pianist who was also a coOm-— 
poser. 
As a pianist Liszt was wont to take fire, 
and so in this concerto in A major the solo 
part runs in rhapsodic vein. Sometimes it 
‘is as though the piano would silenice the 
orchestra by the blows of its chords; again 
it answers it as out of barely interrupted | 
musings; now it continues with its own 
song and its cwn fancies, letting the or- 
ehestra merely pick them up and emibroid- 
er; or once more it springs actively to the 
marshalling of the whole music. Finally 
it seizes it altogether for its own, shivers 
it into dazzling fragments, pelters it with 
‘ornament, bestrews it with color, whirls it 
‘from pattern to pattern, like the falling 
glass in a kaleidoscope, alternately melt- 
ing and welding it in the glow of super- 
heated ardor. ‘The progress of the orches- 
tral part becomes a mere shaky scaffold-_ 
ing for the design; the instruments of the | 
orchestra mere palettes for more and more 
color. it was Mr. Sichelling’s good forunte 
to play this uniaue piano part lucidly and 
exactly in the dry light of highly intelli- 
gent, carefully meditated, technically flaw- 
less accomplishment. It was his ill for- 
tune and still more his audience’s that he 
played it altogether without ‘rhapsodie ar- 
dor, romantic glow or re-creative fire. If 
such a paradox were possible, it waS a4 
“Brahmsian performance of Liszt. 


—_ 


What Mr. Schelling missed in the con- 
certo, Dr. Muck and the orchestra out- 
poured upon it whenever they could do 80 

- without injustice to the painstaking pian- 
ist. In Borodin’s sketch they heard the 
composer’s voice, caught his colors, etched 
an incisive music upon the ear. They 
wwere most eloquent, however, in the bien- 
nial repetition of Franck’s symphony in 
D minor, a modern classic now beyond per- 


‘adventure, as firmly set in any catholic 
orchestral repertory as is the first sym- 
phony of Brahms—and every whit as en- 
kindling upon players and hearers. The 
first movement rose out of the tonal shadow 
in which it begins into the tonal magnifi- 
cence into which it expands in a true 
‘might and majesty of line and sweep. So 
‘may a great and noble building rise, per- 
haps, in some exalted moment before 
“an architect's imagination. Through these 
‘spacious and luminous chambers rang the 
“yoice which is the voice of Franck and 
of none other, singing, as in the best re- 
“membered of the recurring melodies, in 


1 piercing and peering into ecstasy; or plan- 


a 
vent, as in many a “great crescendo” or 
“great climax’? with the power and the 
riches of a spirit charged with pure and 
deep emotion; or bright, as the world and 
human nature are bright, with the zest and 
the victory of life well lived and high 
ends stressfully and ardently gained. Sub- 
stance, structure and spirit are perfectly 
matched in this music of Franck and yes- 
terday the performance was as closely 
wrought within them. 

The playing of the second movement-- 
the little picture that Franck has paused, 
as it sometimes seems, to draw of himself 
while he stood apart from the spiritual 
contest of the rest of the music—was 458 
perfect in its quality. Tne dreamy Franck, 
withdrawn into his own tender visions, 
may plausibly speak out of the melody of 
the English horn as it fell yesterday upon 
touched and almost seeing ears, the mus- 
ing playfulness of the scherzo-like pas- 
sages is the ‘“‘bon pére Franck’ whom his 
Parisian intimates knew and loved. ‘Then 
the return in the finale to the passionate 
stress of the spiritual conflict, the up- 
ward surge higher and higher, glowing 
and more glowing, sweep Upon sweep, 
power upon power, into the spiritual Vic- 
tory and the deep radiance of glad triumph 
for a soul that was very human with all 
its ecstatic exaltations. AS that soul floods 
the music, so Dr. Muck and the orchestra 
flooded their hearers with its passion, 
power, ascent and JOY. Not even in the 
finale of Brahms’s companion symphony 
do they scale higher or brigh«cr heights 
of eloquence. 

Once more the wonder grew that at least 
half a generation in music—the symphony 
dates from 1889—was deaf to it in #rance, 
in Germany, in the United States, in the 
whole world, almost, that hears high sym- 
phonic music intelligently, receptively, 
sladiy. Time and again, there 1S occa 
sion for wonder over the lot of music that 
is at first rejected and scorned; then, long 
afterward, accepted and acclaimed. As lt 
now seems, what ear hearing, what mind 
understanding, what imagination kindling 
could have failed of response to Franck s 
music? Yet Bizet's “Carmen, as clear a 
masterpiece in its kind, was similarly fated 
to fall and rise again and in this day and 
year there are not a “ew who still sit cold 


and doubting before the wondrous beauty 
of “The Fire-Bird’’ and the wondrous 
power of “pétrouchka.’’ Some one ought 
to write a book about these paradoxes Ot 


. ; im - 2] j ime. 
audiences, music and ali-sifting - > 


|; concert of moderate moderns. Not} 
} 
» trasted enough to avoid all trace of 


that is new regarding Cesar Franck’s | 
'D minor symphony? Every concert- | 
‘goer is familiar with the great work, 
‘yet in this case familiarity only 
f| breeds increased esteem. It is a WOrK | 
"| which bears repeated hearing, since 
»: good counterpoint never grows | 


ee —_—— — 


The material carried over into t 

Finale from the two preceding move- 
ments was very clearly brought into 
the foreground in Dr. Muck’s reading. 
The playing of the brasses was phe- 


PL nomenally good, and the noble and 
sincere work «aroused absolute en- 


Odi. 1 Mee. aL thusiasm. 
ERNST SCHELLING VERY Then came Mr. Schelling with the 


second Listz concerto. Not quite so 


| SUCCESSFUL IN CONCERTO peppery a work as the E-flat concerto 


with its triangle tinklings and its 
emphatic opening figure, but less of 


posites Devoted to Concert! * ernie — more of a true con- 
| certo. e elements of the regular 
| Of Moderate Moderns— 'three movements can easily ce ai 
| | ' covered in its long single-movement | 
Franck Well Performed form. The chief theme at the begin- 

By LOUIS C. ELSON | ning, with its many subsequent meta- 

Program. | morphoses, is as attractive and im- 

Franck. Symphony in D minor. pressive as anything that Liszt ever 

Liszt. Piano Concerto, No, 4, A major. ‘wrote. Excellently did Mr. Schelling 

is 2 ye rid agg ot : | give this theme in various phases, and 

Weber. «<Sarvanthe,” the violoncello, too, made a good 

Entirely a 19th century program, @ effect gvith one transformation. 

The ensemble of the scintillating 
' work was excellent, for there was a 
‘ poet at the piano and another on the 
conducter’s stand. Dr. Muck is re- 
vealing all the glory of Liszt to Bos- 
‘ton. We only wish that we could 
import Dr. Villiers Stanford from 
England to our city to hear the Faust 
‘Symphony. which is coming again 
soon: it might convert him from writ- 
ing sentences like these:— 

“In writing he (Liszt) was always, 
a virtuoso fir: and a composer | 
afterward. . . . He produced tw0| 
pianoforte concertos which by virtue 
of their wonderful technical effective- 
ness still survive... Two grandoise, 
but uneonvineing symphonies—Dante 


any dissonant experiments, yet con- 


monotony . What is there to be said | 


threndbare, and Franck was as thor- 
ough as any contrapuntist of modern 
times. 

The manner in which the important 
three-noted figure of the first Move- | 
ment (first cousin to Wagner's Fate! 
motive and Beethoven’s “Muss €S/ gnd Faust.” 
sein?) is treated, is always enthral- Mr. Schelling. was fully up to the 
ling, and its clearness as given by technical 1equirements of the difficult 
our orchestra is always a subject for! work and fairly won a triumph in it. 
praise. The first movement is the pe was recalled over and over again, 
most perfect gem of the entire work and his excellent work deserved the 
and it was grandly performed. ovation. In the Coda of the finale; 

The melancholy brodding, which! our kettle-drummer let himself loose | 
characterizes much of the work is’ jn good and fortissimo earnest. Why | 
by no means lachrymose; Cesari not give this artist a solo for once? | 
Franck was far removed from being’ Why not produce Tausch’s Concerto | 
a Mrs. Gummidge; and the lack of. for kettle-drum and orchestra? It| 
a Scherzo is not seriously felt (there’' would be a curiosity at least. | 
is a central theme of Scherzo charac-i' The scene now shifted from Hun-. 
ter), since its lightness might have gary to the Orient. it has been often | 
jarred on the three movements writ-, said:—‘“‘Scratch a Russian and you 
ten. Schumann once wrote a sym- find a Tartar’; but Borodin, direct | 
phony without a slow movement; why; descendant from Imerian princes, | 
should not Franck compose one with-| who in turn claimed their direct de- | 
out a Scherzo? ‘scent from King David, has come into 

The playing of the English horn in his Orientalism by inheritance. His 


me tt ee ee 


jthe slow movement was especially “Sketch of the Steppes in Central ——' 


commendable, and its sombre tone- Asia’ is almost a companion piece 10 
color suited finely to the pensive char-| David’s ‘‘Le Desert.” It is such & 
acter of this impressive movement. graphic picture that we wonder that 
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at" has been heard so seldom jn i ithed by pet 


hs whony. concerts. , | oe 
rte loneliness of the Steppes, the | 
peaceful Russian song that is given, 
‘the Oriental melody that follows and 
-intertwines, the pproach and depar- 
‘ture of the Caravan into the distance 
| (a little of the “murkish Patrol” busi- 
ness here,’ hnowever), and the final 
suggestion of wide and desolate ex- 
panse, are all dramatic points which 
are well worked up and sufficiently 
clear “program-music”’ to make a 
strong appeal to every auditor. — The 
horns and English horn were in the 
foreground in this work, which was 
short and picturesque. 
Finally came the dramatic “Hury- 
anthe” overture, which smells a trifle 
of the footlights, as much of Ww eber’s 
music does, but which is brilliant and 
exciting none the less. Dr. Muck 
plunged into “medias res” with the 
very first measures of the 3 
which were made furiously rapid and 
powerful. Contrasts were not lack- 
ing, and sharp ones, too, 


ond theme with its tenderness and the | 


peautiful slow episode in the centre 
of the work (the scene of the ghost) 
were very effective, while the climax 
of the end was superbly worked up: 
Altogether, then, a eoneert of varied 
style, even though it was devoted to 


what in European politics would be | keyboard as 


called the members of the “left 
centre’’--the conservative moderns. 


FRANCK’S SYMPHONY 


A ee. q hy 


. y,,, in the distance are pl pt ba 
Dr Muck Reads Belgian 8, not even the suggestion of be 4 ae | 


“Music Impressively 


work, | 


and the sec- | 


ra ‘ " - 2 . y 7 TT . : . Jevel- 

to the longel flight of symphonic de ck 

, 3 opment with the same ease. He has es- 
tablished 4 mood in “On the Steppes” | 


utbed by petty Parisian barking at his 
BOOMS ee | 
Dr Muck’s pérformance of it yvester- 
day was one at orice noble in restraint 
and in ardor. The wondrously. close 
knit structure of the first movement 
Was 6xposed aS some Majestic piece of | 
architecture of fine proportion and pure | 
jiné. The clarity of such a performance 
shows again the economy, the sustained 
vitality of this music. How difficult to 
find a superfluous bar; how free from | 
the restive signs of labor, of sparring 
for time. The themes grow in their cwn 
significance, their plastic beauty, as! 
does the composer’s use of them in their | 
marvelous organic relationship, the} 
' “cyclical form’ whereby the germinal | 
lthoughts of the first, movement return | 
lin the last as does th® song of the Eng-| 
‘lish horn from the slow movement, eri- | 
| riched, mellowed and reminiscent as the | 
i story of an old friend told over the wine. | 
| Liszt’s second concerto in A major 
, for piano and orchestra invites a SuU- 
i perficial performance from the un- 
lthinking. It reminds of the Hungarian 
| rhapsodies, rhap- 


for it is brilliantly 
(sedical. It might seem a scintillating 
improvisation. The middle segtion, 
' pives the piano little that is reflectively 
‘or poetically songful. There are the 
signs of theatricalism, the effects of 
‘tinsel rather than the depth of gold, 
i but these rest heavily upon the man- 
i ner in which they are played. Dr Muck 
i treated the orchestral accompaniment 
with surpassing brilliance. rhe spirit 
of the Hungarian abandon was incarnate 
lin these measures. Mr Schelling played 
‘as a virtuoso, but did not sweep the 
merely one and nothing 
Some have made the thundering 
the bass fit only for| 
was cordially | 


/more. 
qntroduction in 
‘tympani, Mr Schelling 
| received. | 
Borodin was not an orchestral tech- | 
nician. Seen at his best 1m the smalle) | 
rms—the dozen or 80 good songs and | 
ve chamber music—he was not equal 


O 
| sor 


i ing rj Hjolin’s high organ | 
beginning with the violins sa 
poi the fifth, and the songs heard | 
por, ais ictorial, but there.-1s | 


r f the Russian desert, 
Fey deadly isolation, which Gretchaninoft | 
‘has: painted so vividly in his song for | 
|voice and piano. Weber's overture to | 
| “Buryanthe” closed the program. 


ee eee A a j 
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Virtuoso Performance of Lisz’s cyMPHONY GIVES 


Concerto by Schelling 


7 ee 


_ Cesar Franck’s noble symphony towers, 
higher in lofty beauty of thought at each 
spon-: 
lanepita and spiritual radiance make its 


hearing. Simplicity, directness, 


inspiration a thing intimate and univer- * 
Its message is for all minds, all orchestra yesterday afternoon &@ 


| Sal. 
gag 


they will find comfort, cotrage 


Whether troubled or at peace, exceptional pleasure. 


NOTABLE CONCERT; | 


SCHELLING SOLOIST 


myo jneletes .- —aiic. 9, ° 986 


The concert by the Boston Sym ony | 
orded | 


The program was | 
or free of anything suggestive of a puzzle, 


bléssed triumph in these pagés, accord- thus permitting the listener full reign 


ing to their need. Here are visions 


wh ) Franek dwelt undis- given. 


of for enjoyment of real music superbly 
The Cesar Franck symphony in | 


| siasm of the audience. 


ij 


'|_IS silence on the vast plain. 


D minor, with which the concert opened, 
— set the pace for the whole program, This 
grand work could scarcely have had a 
better presentation. | 
the playing of the English horn and the 
brass choir. | 
| Critics may find fault with the Liszt 
piano.concerto in A major No, 2, but 
their criticism loses much of its point 


| 
| 


| 
| 


‘| after one has heard the selection read 
| by Dr, Muck with Ernest Schelling at 
| the piano. Both soloist and orchestra 
| yichly merited the exceptional enthu- 


Rorodin’s “On the Steppes of Central 
Asia” and the Weber overture to “Eu- 
ryanthe” were in keeping with the ear- 


{ 


‘| jer numbers and were given in the or- 


chestra’s best vein. 


SCHELLING - 
PLAYS WITH 
SYMPHONY 


Post aemnrciemeeees 2D pits 


Admirable Perform- 


ance of Liszt Con- 


certo Given 


we ae ee 
ee me ee ee ee 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The programme of the concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Karl Muck conductor, yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, included 
Cesar Franck’s D minor symphony, | 
liszt’s A major piano concerto, Boro- 
dine’s “Steppe Sketch From Middle 
Asia” and Waber’s “Euryanthe” over-| 
ture. Ernest Schelling was soloist. 


SCENE ON THE DESERT 


Borodine’s charming sketch had not 
been heard for many seasons. 
processions pass each 
desert. Their chants 
lost in the distance. 


Two! 
the} 
mingle and are’ 


Once more there. 
P Borodine, 
was the simplest in his style of any of 

the five great Russians who gave their 


country its important posi | 
modern music. Agree ed 


other in 


oné aS a symphonist, nor “was he a 
master of music drama, in spite of 
beautiful ‘and. characteristic pages in 


Notably good was.| pyince Igor: His string quartets de- 


lightfully flavored,\ are after all minia- 
ture works, distinguished by -much 
lyrical beauty, piquancy, and ‘“‘local 
color.” The “Steppe - Sketch . from 
Middle Asia’”’ is also a miniature, which 
the composer completes ‘with - his 
wanted felicity of workmanship and 
‘that color which is one of his excellent 
characteristics. The piece, excellently 
‘interpreted by Dr. Muck and his men, 
i met with warm applause. 


| 


| Franck’s Symphony 


Franck’s symphony keeps a _ place 
peculiarly its own in orchestral liter- 
ature. Its simplicity, its sweetness and 
A4candor, do not seem incongruous with 
its grand proportions and its Gothic 
spirit. It remains a singularly personal 
and intimate expression. This personal 
quality and the vague mystical color- 
ing of, for instance, the: Second move- 
ment of the symphony, were lost for 
us yesterday. In this middle move- 
ment, a sort of dialogue of God and 
the soul, there are mysterious pauses, 
silences, the suggestion of revery, of 
the shadows of cathedrals, of self-com- 
munion aloof from the crowd. 

The movement was too clearly played 
for us, and with two much precision 
of pace, and too distinct robust emotion. 
The concluding pages of the final 
movement are among the most dramatic 
in modern symphonic literature. 


Schelling Plays Liszt 


Mr. Schelling played the Liszt con- 
certo with true virtuoso. spirit. It. is 
a, work which remains one of the most 
individual and authentic documents 
that ever came from the pen of Liszt. 
It should be called, not ‘‘The Life and 
Adventures of a Melody,’? which Wil- 
liam Foster Apthorp once suggested, 
but “‘A Portrait of the Composer, in 
one movement.’ What moves us to- 
day in this concerto is the imagination, 
the personality, and the iconoclasm of 
the composer. Nothing is too’ wanton 
for him to attempt—and succeed in 
doing. He flings a pot of paint on his 
canvas with an assurance only equalled 


by the sublimely audacious character 
of his conception. 


| 

’ 
: 

{| 


, 
; 


Listening to the A) major concerto in jj | 
this vear of our Lord 1916, one is’ daz- ||) 


vled by its genius. Liszt reveals him- 


self here as he may never have re- 


vealed himself in his life or his let- 
ters, Liszt the lover, the courtier, the 
mystic, the virtuoso, the rope-dancer— 
all of them are met with in this econ- 
certo, and once met with.are never to 
be forgotten. Granted that there are 
vulgar and bombastic pages—these, too, |: 
are or were characteristics of the com- | 
poser. Liszt would ‘not be Liszt with- 


out more than a touch of. theatricality. 
He never impresses! But what genius in these theatrics! 





ser the measures of suffering and salvation 
~\§n the prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’—arrest and 
| stir even careless ears. Forthwith they 
| expand into melodies that with all Was- 


f ago fone as 

t ‘ond words of Lisz c 

[ ae aye when the battle against yrs 
| eal conservatism was at its ho vn : 
‘music of the future.” Its form 18 
absolutely logical result of the theme 


i De- 
‘ntention of the composer. 
mnt ge .often so subtle that it 


lopment, but this is not 

vey at one or two hear- 

h a work. The very rhap- 

ter. of the concerto has 
n it to pianists. 

form as 

His bril- 


“just! 
formance, 


called. | . 


ner’s “intricate “adorning, intertwining and 
transforming of them, are yet more poig- 
nant until the hearer falls completely with- 
in the illusion and the stimulation of the 
‘music. It is so also with the motives of 
Franck’s symphony. No soonér are they 
heard—and they are readily recognizable— 
than they engross.. No sooner do they ex- 
pand and bear their part in the whole de- 
sign and the whole voice of the symphony 
than they thrill. They are not baffling to 
the lay ear as, unfortunately, is one and an- 
other theme in Brahms’s symphonies; they 
are not musical thoughts of no keen im- 
pression and warm emotion in themselves 
as are many a motive in Strauss's tone- 
poems or Mahler's symphonies, which be- 
comes significant and puissant only when 
the composer vitalizes it in the magic of 
pridionegarc sed and transformation, instru- 


mental and harmonic dress. Wagner's per- 


FRANCK’'S SYMPHONY TO UNUSUAL vasive motives and Franck’s with them 
APPLAUSE Wec-% | % 


Sra. 


His Music, 


are of immediate and intrinsic beauty and 


eloquence. 
So, too, with what may be called the 


Wagner’s and ‘Their Hold emotienal design of Wagner's preludes or 


of Franck’s symphony. The listener may 


Upon the Public in Frequent Repetition be deaf to the contrapuntal invention and 


imagination of the prelude to ‘Die Meister- 


HEN Dr. Muck and his ci game singer,”’ but before it has proceeded fifty 


tra came to the end oO 


. =<? n on Satur- ° 
Franck’'s sj mphony ag romantic, 


day evening, the applause W 


longer and louder than any heard in Sym- 


phony Hall for such a piece oe of the “cyclic form’ or of Mr. d’Indy’s 


revived Liszt’s Faust Symphony, 


two years ago. 
first movement, the pla 
insistent that the pand finally rose 
ceive them; while at 
symphony, the listeners were no 
until the conductor had returned a t 
time and the orchestra, once 
ing in acknowledgment, had b 
‘perse for. the intermission. 


h erformance continued, the au- 
while t 6 p put stirred ner ~ f t} music 
Muck gramme in the large phrases 0 ie sic 


upon itself than, with Strauss and Liszt, in tne 


dience not only listened intently, 
and rapt, plainly reacted upon Dr. 
and his forces and indeed hearer 


hearer. To such happy estate has Franck s 
symphony now deservedly come at the 


Symphony Concerts. It is institutional 
that the public of the concerts now 


60 institutional that many ears take 


Schumann similarly repeated. 


quence, even as does such of the music of 
Wagener as the range of the Symphony 


Concerts permits. 


i With the pieces of both composers one 


r two reasons for such enjoyment and eX- ' 
‘ The more signilfl- tana’s tone 


citement stand clear. | 
cant motives of Wagner's music—like 


of fate in the prelude to ‘“Pristan 


ie 


Even at the close of th 
udits had been Sv 
to ree 


whole > . nally 
«alia eli e homaaeel and the magnificent march of the finally 


hird triumphant motive through tonal 


more sta 1 


Moreover, yet has an ini 


cageail, J nat. 
s to hear it every other season; but nie Mr. Schelling with the Symphon 
and the performance—for granted as they 
are prone to do with certain symphonies 
and overtures of Beethoven, Schubert and 
| As the sigs 
£0, repetition of Franck’s symphony seems 
to quicken most hearers to new enjoymeat 
and conductor and players to new el9- OR the third symphony saan 


measures he knows it for a glowingly 
pictorial, heart-warming and 
songful music. Similarly, he may never 
have heard of Franck’s theory and practice 


e learned exposition thereof, but he quickly 
discovers, and more and more deeply feels, 
the long and luminous ascent of the Pa risic 
an’s symphony from darkness into radiance 


stress 
Most modern music, though 
orming and cumulative emo- 


tional design. It is better, with Was- 
and with Franck, to write this pro- 


minutize of the printed leaf. 


CURRENT CONCERTS © 


Hee. &/ & 6 
Orches- 


tra in Cambridge—Haydn and the ener 
tana of “Wallenstein’s Camp” Again— 
Mr. Gardner Individualizes Himself as 3 


Violinist 


in 


of its 


series, Cambridge received Thursday 

evening two numbers from the oe 
programme of Boston: Haydns a 
known Symphony in C minor, and »! E 
picture of ee ae, 
the Camp; one from the very beginnings: — ge 
» jioz’s ‘Corsair,’ and, as a foretaste 


music to come, Mr, Ernést Schelling ‘and 


the less familiar of Liszt's two concertos. 
This one does not show Liszt at his bestit so elaborately introduces. 
One feels, while listening clamorous, rugged satisfaction in a single 


by any means. | 
to it, that he was not held and moved by 4 


sense; the find fourts rpet . 
phasizes the mediocrity of the march theme 
There is a 


hearing—but once is enough. If Berlioz’s 


unifying impulse of inspiration, but rather “Corsair’—is also a lesser work, it ts the 
turned suddenly loose in his two favoritelesser work of a greater genius--which is 


media, that he might run riot in them. 


an important point. In contrast with the 


There are no indelible themes to charac-former, it is well-knit, more skillfully put 
terize the whole—Lizst has done far betfer together in every part, better calculated 


in each medium, with a definite subject be- 
fore him. This is little more than a great 
mass of color and motion, with a fine dash 
and go to it all. The part to which Mr. 
Schelling had set himself offered him small 
opportunity for individual expression. It 
is never mere virtuosity—simply broad 
sweeps of pianistic tone to heighten the 
effect. Mr. Schelling threw himself into it 


with a will, and all the abandon which his‘ 


nature would permit, but one would have 
preferred a Paderewski, even in his most 
excessive moments—he would have slapped 
on color far more bravely. In the softer 
and more poetic passages, Mr. Schelling 
revealed, in stress and pause, a sense of 
dramatic contrast, for these portions were 
nothing more than foils to the splendors of 
a, Lisztian orchestra at its largest. In his 
choice of last night, he gave himself little 
chance to communicate his peculiar abili- 
ties and charms. 

Call Haydn trivial and superficial if you 
will, but there is no denying the fact that 
his music wears well. This semi-obscure 
symphony in C minor, given one more per- 
formance before being put away again, 
for years, possibly, has nevertheless its 
defined and charactered beauties, which 
shine forth the more strongly and convinc- 
ingly on a second hearing. But if there is 
anything to prejudice us in Haydn’s favor, 
it is Dr. Muck's emphasizing and subduing 
each part and passage to perfection, and 
guiding his responsive orchestra with his 
sensitive fingers through every finest shade 
of tempo and stress. To hear the orchestra 
tempered and balanced to the delicate 
ornament of the Andante, the lively and 
even spirit of the minuet (a minuet to carry 
away and remember), and the sportive 
buoyancy of the brief finale, is to wonder 
whether any orchestra in the world could 
improve on such a performance. And then, 
too, the intimacy of Haydn is suited to 


‘Sanders Theatre, as the brilliance of Liszt 


is suited to Symphony Hall. 

If Haydn’s C minor symphony is a re- 
vival which we put away with regret, 
“Wallenstein’s Clanyp,”’ consigned to the 
dust once more, gives us a feeling of relief 
at a duty performed. 
crudities in form and statement are frank 
and ottspoken enough—they are also faith- 


| ful to the subject, but we have soon had 


enough of them. It is a lesser work in 
Gabald sense—the themes are of halfaway 
| ‘mportance, and the various incidents occur 
in entirely casual and loose succession. The 
Slow portion is theatrical in the cheapest 


Its rough and ready jist: 


and graded in climax, and more effective 
in color scheme. Where the other impresses 
with the biare of mere noise, this conveys 
a fine, inspiriting zest. 


A concert of unique interest was giv- 
en last Monday afternoon in Steinert 
(Hall by Gladys Lott, who sang: songs 
and recited sketches of child life, and 
Paul M. Schwerly of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who then played on 
the violin d’amore pieces which he had 
composed for that old and beautiful in- 
strument. Mr Schwerly, was accom- 
panied on the harp by Marguerite Gil- 
mans. The tone of the harp matched 
that of the viola d’amore far better 
than would the tone of a piano. Mr. 
Schwerly, an admirable artist and a re- | 
markably skilled player on the instru-_ 
;ment which he has revived, has writ-. 
‘ten compositions curiously appropriate 
for it, and composition of a truly pic- 
‘turesque and imaginative quality. These 
vere ‘Gnomes,’ ‘“Schoene Agnete,’’ 
“Lullaby,’’ ‘‘f{Tumoresque,”’ ‘‘Wives of 
Nidden,’”’’ ‘‘An Arabian Night,’ “The 
Mill,”’ ‘‘Little Tariations.”’ Most of 
these compositions, as may be inferred 
from the titles, were compositions with 
a “programme.’’ One would have said 
in advance of the concert that the viola 
d’amore was not an_instrument to deé- 
vote itself effectively to modern tricks 
of tone-coloring and suggestive effects 
of a special kind. Lo and behold! Mr. 
Schwerly had written with such under- 
standing of his instrument that it be- 
came in his hands the ideal vehicle of 
his thoughts. lt was a good thing to 
provide such a fresh and original note 
in the succession of concerts which this 
city suffers in the winter. Miss Lott 
added charm and variety to the enter- 
tainment with her pretty and’ artistic 
recitations and her interpretation of 
many interesting songs. fest Dee, to (vb 
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(First time at these concerts) 


Conductor. 


inor, Op. 43 


(Retirement) 
(Tis Spring) 
D m 


(The Friend) 
, in 


Presto 
(Stand still!) 
(Dreams) 
(Sorrows) 


Soloist 


Andante 
III. Menuetto 


IV. Finale: 
THREE SONGS with ORCHESTRA 


SYMPHONY in D major, (K 385) 
THREE SONGS with ORCHESTRA 


I. Allegro con spirito 


SUITE No.1 
I. Introduction and Fugue 
II. Divertimento 


III. Intermezzo 


II, 
6) Verborgenheit. 


a) Stehe still! 
c) Schmerzen. 
a) Der Freund. 
c) Er ist’s. 


b) Traume. 
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Symphony Hall. 


V. Scherzo 
VI. Gavotte 


EIGHT PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15, AT 2.80 P.M. 
Miss ELENA GERHARDT 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, AT 8 P.M. 


HUGO WOLF 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 
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Elena Gerhardt, Soprano. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


TE) es eae IGe<-- 6 76 | 
MISS GERHARDT IN SONG AN TWO 


PSEUDO-NOVELTIES | 


A Spirited Little Symphony by Mozart 
and a Half-Forgotten and Variously 


Agreeable Suite by Tchaikovsky—The 
Restored and Heightened Powers of the 


Singer in Pleasurable Exercise 


CCORDING to the formula, proper to 
such oceasions, Miss Elena Ger- 
hardt, the singer, assisted the 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday 

aiternoon. According to the outcome of 
the concert, the Symphony Orchestra seemed 
rather to assist Miss Gerhardt; but, which- 
ever way the balance turns, neither did 
more than pleasure the audience in fhe 
expected fashion. In a series of concerts, 
seven months and twenty-four pairs long, 
the routine occasions, even in this ‘‘season 
of scloists.”?’ must now and then come and, 
berhaps, it was well to let one of them 
befall when, for the public of Symphony 
Hail, theannual preoccupations of Christmas 


| are multiplied by the exceptional preoccupa- 


tions of a war-time bazaar. Add thereto 
the storm of Friday afternoon with winter 
taking the town by surprise and there was 
little reason to speculate over empty seats 
that are usually filled. Routine the concert 
certainly was; yet, for paradox, the two 
purely orchestral numbers were relatively 
novel by the tabulations cf the ever accurate 
programme-maker. Mozart’s symphony in 
1) major, the first item of the day, had not 
oeen heard ih Symphony Hall for nearly 
seven years and none too often in the whole 
six-and-thirty seasons of the concerts; 
vhile Tchaikovsky’s suite in D minor, the 
inal item, was last ‘played by the orchestra 


in the spring of 1899. Beside these seeming 
‘novelties,’? Miss Gerhardt’s three pieces} 


fron Wagner— ‘Stehe Still,’’ ‘'Triume,”’ 
and “Schmerzen’—and three from Wolf— 
‘Der Freund,” ‘Verborgenheit,”’ and “Er 
Ist’s’’—seemed but commonplaces of or- 


‘hestrated songs. 


oe - 


As the event would have it, these “‘nov- 
elties’ failed to be ‘‘novelties’’ ‘hecause 
they were exactly what the practised Is- 
tener expected them to be; whereas Miss 
Serhardt has hardly sung in Boston with 
such sensuous beauty of tone, such vocal 
skill and such sense of the content and 
character of music and verse since she first 
‘ame hither. Nobody, except the very, 
young lions of the arts, makes a master- 
biece every day, and if it were possible 
(io question Mozart—no doubt playing 
about after his manner in the Elysian 
“ields—and he happened to remember thi 


‘Haffner Symphony,” he would ‘be the 
first to admit that it was all in his day's 
work in the summer of 1782, He was busy 
at the time with an opera and a fiancée-- 
both somewhat engrossing matters; but 
Haffner, according to the wont of thick- 
witted ‘bourgeois with a predilection for 
their own way, itisisted uvon the symphony 
he had conimissioned of the youthful com- 
poser. Mozart wrote it in two weeks, and 
pitched it almost leaf by leaf to his father. 
So doing, he struck off a first Allegro in 
which a fiery little theme crackles and 
darts along ae sparklingly modulated 
course; sang lightly through a prettily sen- 
timental melody in the Andante; sketched 
becomingly a graceful minuet; and ouirked 
vaily to the end ef a short-breathed Rondo, 
The whole symphony amuses the ear by a 
piquant readiness of invention that hardly 
once falters; by fanciful touches here and 
there: by a smiling amiability of matter 
and manner with which it would be ‘both 
impolite and futile to quarrel. Every news- 
paper man knows that happy touches some- 
times come When there is merely a stint to 
Sil, and the pattern of the ‘‘Haffner Sym- 
phony’ was sucn a stint in music to the 
preoceupied Mozart of that summer in 
Vienna. No doubt the excellent Haffner, 
who was rich from trade, public-svirited 
and 2 patron of the arts--a perennial 
type—kept as excellent a_ private band; 
but it was amusing to speculate whether 
it played the symphony with more shim- 
mering tone, defter accent, prettier even- 
ness of pace and rhythm, lighter and hap- 
pier shading, than did the multiplied or- 
chestra in Symphony Hall. For once with 
a piece by Mozart, the tone did not sound 
too big for the music, while every inflec- 
tion of it seemed as effortless. 

The suite of Tchaikovsky yielded rather 
more of the unexpected. Of course, after 
his nervous manner in these earlier compo- 
sitions, he fussed over it until it became a 
pastiche of six pieces, changed here and 
changed there to avoid similarities in pace, 
rhythm, color and general or particular 
suggestion. Of course, like so much of his 
music in the ears of 1916, the suite sounds 
monotonously chromatic and superfluously 
prolix, as though Tchaikovsky could not 
spare a modulation and would work dry 
a melody that happened to please him, On 
the ether hand, a Tchaikovsky more than 
usually occupied, expert and imaginative 
with the voices of his strings wrote not a 
few passages in the six pieces; a TchaikOv- 
sky surprisingly scholarly ordered the 
fugue and managed more than one transi- | 
tion in the other movements; ‘while a Tchai-. 
kovsky not in the least ashamed to be Ital- | 
‘anate, shaped and savored.many @ curV= 
ing and well-thickened measure of his in- 
strumental song. Remembered in retrospect, 
the introduction seems a superfluously son- 
orous and mysterious beginning to a music 
that is elsewhere affable and transparent; 
put there is spirited stuff, as well as schol- 
arly, in the ensuing fugue that strides and 
rings along its way. The succeeding diver- 





i2]°‘Schmerzen,” “‘Verborgenheit” and at the 


ry—and pi } 
rich and plastic 
drew from the recur- 
The ‘Miniature 


close of “‘Stehe Still,”” the emotion that 


underlies her song does but deepen the 


beauty of the tone that imparts it and 
heighten the skill that directs both. A 
restored singer was Miss .Gerhardt yester- 
day. BH. T. P. 


taney and worke'| MISSGERHARDT | 


f songful inven- | 


tion—sport ‘han | 
zo; and the gav 

away from the t 

ese Jew to which she is W 

measures. The suite is savory enough mu- | 
sical dessert but over-filling, as though |! 


Tchaikovsky could not resist the tempta- F Highth program, presented in Symphony | 


tion of many dishes upon a spacious Serv~ | 
ing-table. 

The rest of the afternoon was Miss GeT- 
hardt’s and she was zsood to hear even in 


the rather hackneyed pieces that the neces~ || 


sity of orchestrated songs imposes upes 
lieder-singers called to the Symphony Con 
certs. ‘There was scarcely 4 hint—and 
then for the merest instant—of tremulous 
tone in her singing; she declined rarely 
from the true pitch and then usually from 
excess Of zeal for the emotional colorings 
of her song; her phrases were cleanly 
moulded and well poised; her voice was 
fresh, warm, full and lustrous. In fine 
she had put well behind her the shortcom- 
ings that three years ago seemed to pity 
en her vocal future. In that- interval, 
moreover, her voice has gained in fulness 
of ‘body and richness of timbre, in suscep- 
tibility to the musical inflection and the 
yoetic mood of the pieces In hand. At the 
very outset and at no little risk (as cau- 
tious and saving singers would say) she 
lung herself into the rushing measures of 
“Stehe Still’ and then concentrated her 
tones upon the songful depths and the 
tong-breathed phrases of the ecstatic close, 
matching richness of voice to richness of 
feeling. With ‘‘Triume,’”’ the deep-drawn 
srchestral preluding did but jead into the 
sustained flow of her song or in postlude 
similarly continued and rounded it. Ma- 
‘cre soprano tones, such as Miss Gerhardt’s 
now are, full-bodied, yet transparent, sub- 
“ned to half-voice, yet still warm and 
' pulsing, suit this rapt and sensuously mus- 
| ing music. For them again was the music 
and the mood of the beginning and the 
end. in haunted soliloquy of ‘Verborgen- 


heit,’’ rather than the rushing rhapsody 
of “Pr Ist’s’” or the large declamation of 
‘Der Freund.’’ Miss Gehardt quite ap- 
prehends and feels Wolf's impassioned and 
rhetorical music; her tones convey and 
even enhance it; but they are too sensi- 
tive to bear wel] such emotional and vocal 
stress, and the soft and glowing beauty 
->5f her voice in music of tense ecstasy does 
not shine out of them, With “Wr Ists 
and “Der Freund” she is the masterful 


and. resourceful singer working her will | 
upon her. voice as music and verse impel 


“ner. On the other hand, with “priume,”’ 


SINGS AS SOLOIST | 
WITH ORCHESTRA 
Wieniion the 14) 16 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Karl Muck, | 
Conductor; Miss Elena Gerharat, Soloist— | 


Hall, Boston, Mass., afternoon of Dec. 15: : 
Mozart, symphony in D major (kK. 385) 5 | 
Wagner, songs with orchestra, Stehe | 


| still,’ “Triume” and “Sohmerzen’; Wolf, | 


songs with orchestra, “Der Freund,” “Ver | 
borgenheit” and “Er ist’s’’: Tschaikow- 
sky, suite 1 in D minor, OD. 43. 

There is a kind of soloist that fits | 
poorly into the plans of the Boston) 
Symphony Orchestra, and Miss Ger- 
hardt is a striking example. No fault | 
can be found with her, however, tor | 
being that kind. The difficulty arises | 
from a rule which the artistic admin- | 
istrator of the concerts seems to have | 
laid down inflexibly, that no singer | 
may take part in the programs, excep! : 
with accompaniment of orchestra. The | 
rule works delightfully with opera, 
artists, who can come before the pub-| 
lic with some classic aria that has a| 
beautiful vocal melody and an impres- | 
sive orchestral setting. But it works | 
poorly with an artist like the one who | 


assisted at this concert, whose efforts | 


are confined to songs. For such an 


‘one must needs inflict on her listeners | 


pieces with orchestral accompanimen' 
arranged from piano. Almost invarla 


bly these are dull things, no ceil : 
who the arranger is; and the bette 


the work in its original form, the 
worse, usually, it sounds — in the 
adapted form. Hence the performance 
of the second group of solo "guard ve 
Friday afternoon, Wolts ote 
Freund,” “Verborgenheit” and “a 
ist’s,”’ could redound little to wer 
praise of the visitor and little, too, © 
the pleasure of the audience. Bs 

These selections have been hearc 
before at the Symphony orga 
and like Liszt's “Lorelei, gh 
are in the repertory apparently Foe 
stay. They might sound fairly bie 
under: certain program conditio of 
even as that piece does. But they i 
unspeakably weak when ere es . 
same day with Wagner's Trau oN 
\ which itself is much put to service ™ 
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poses an opera aria and not a song 
at a-!, was the piece which best gave 


scope for the soloist’s technical and 
interpretive powers. Miss Gerhardt’s 


tone found itself heightened against. 
the Wagnerian instrumentation. Her 


exquisite phrasing found itself an- 
swered in the phrasing of violin, flute, 
oboe, clarinet and horn by the master 
| musicians of the orchestra. Style, bal- 
ance, blend and everything else that 
| goes to make up brilliant execution 
| were exemplified on the part of singer, 
| conductor and* players in a way to 
-make the occasion memorable. 
| The solo numbers carried the prin-. 
'cipal burden of the day, since the 
Mozart and Tschaikowsky pieces are) 
, not the kind that stir listeners pro- 
foundly. Dr. Muck’s reading of the 
| symphony had great clarity; and in 
i'spite of the large volume of tone he. 
| permitted, and in spite of the heavy 
ithrusts he gave to the rhythmic ac- 
| cents, it had much charm. The suite 
'was of interest in its fourth move- 
ment, the marche-miniature, heard for | 
the first time at these concerts, and | 
in its fifth movement, the scherzo, for 
the light it throws on the music of 
Tschaikowsky’s successor in the Rus- 
sian school, Stravinsky. The march | 
might do for the triumph ot the prince 
and the princess in the ballet of the | 
“Fire Bird.” The little whining theme 
in the trio of the scherzo is certainly 
the prototype of the barrel-organ tune 
in the opening scene of the pantomime | 
burlesque, “Petrouchka.” | 
i 
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ce on of ‘scheduled “coneerts and ,recitals. 
Barring the regular Symphony concerts | 


and the annual Handel and Hadyn offer- | 
ing, there is nothing of ‘moment‘on the. 
musical calendar until the new year 
comes in with the Boston season of the 
-Boston-National Grand Opera Company, 
which begins Jan,.1 at the Boston Opera | 
| House. | 

However, whatever the holiday offer- 
ings may lack in quantity, there is no 
lack of quality, notably the program 
for next week's Symphony concerts, 
when Liszt’s “‘Faust’’ Symphony ap- 
Pears on the program and Paderewski 
gmakes his only appearance this season | 
with the orchestra as soloist. There are 
but two numbers on the program, the 
Eymphony and Schumann's pianoforte 
concerto in A minor. 

In the Symphony the orchestra will | 


be assisted by 90 voices from the male |! 
chorus of the Choral Music Society and 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, The presentation 
of the Symphony takes an hour. Of 
course there will be enthusiastic de- 


nn re eee ee oe ere oe 
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‘mands for ‘‘extras’’ from Paderewski in 


the concerto, and doubtless they will be 


EIGHTH CONCERT . 


| ec. of 6 
Dr Muck Conducts Suite 


of Tschaikowsky 


Elena Gerhardt Interprets .Ably 
Songs by Wagner and Wolf 


The eighth Friday afternoon Symphony 
concert was held yesterday: Dr’ Muck 


; conducted.-Elena Gerhardt was the-solo- | 


S ° | ist. The orchestral numbers were Mo-. 
eason Waits” 


| 
P . . * . 
kowsky’s first suite in D minor.. 


* j 
| 0 VM) Ho lida VS ing, and the jast movement a frieze, en- | 
a 


| grossing in the delicacy and elegance of 


eal 


zart’s Symphony in D K 385 and Tschai- 


The minuet of the symphony is charm-, 


‘its pattern, one in which figure pursues | 


figure with a fleetness and lightness peeved 


Concerts and Recitals Give | when heard as yesterday is ravishing. 
| 


Friends appear engaged in enlivening | 
Way to Requirements of conversation, illumined with flights of | 


Christmas Shopping. 


| brilliant repartee. Wit flashes from one! 
} to another among the string choirs, and 
all is exuberance and zest. And with 


lh De enlgar —K) 00.) f A a fries. a patrician elegance goes along, 


Ai edn : 
By FRANK BERTWAIA. | & finesse in which Dr Muck and the vir 


| tuosi, particularly of the viol family, 


Pressure of Christmas holigay activ-! displayed their fleet skill, 


ities finds reflection in the musical 
world in the noticeably smaller number f° 


not. for- 


etting the ponderous contrabasses who 
ourished up and down florid passages 


on en ; 
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T ; aikowsky’s suite are too long, over- 
qeveiobed. The sequential roped 


— 


: a re OU The Bix movements of By PHILIP HALE. 


) The ‘eighth concert of the Boston 
on. Cf} Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck con-| 


material becomes wearisome notwith- 


standing the | 
Fn lag ign eo se atin tay ae Diced: in Symphony. Hall. The program was) 
dy amused the audience. The scherzo and jjas follows: Mozart, Symphony in D' 


fugue. The miniature march, |) ductor, took place yesterday afternoon | 


garotte each have entertaining salon) jjajor (K. 385); Wagner, songs with 


isi 1 cored. | | i. J 
se gi Ee perat still interprets with | orchestra: Stehe Still, Traeume, Schmer- | 


depth and sincerity of feeling. Her voice} zen; Wolf, songs with orchestra, Der 
continues a faithful instrument, tonally reund, Verborgenheit, Er ist’s (Aliss 
more agar Yad in the lower halt, but stil Klena Gerhardt); Tschaikowsky, Suile 
capable of | dramatic effects above. No. l in D minor, op. 43. | 
Wolf's ‘‘Er ist’s,’’ the last of her Recent 

group, is incongruous when weighted) *'s | st eae 
with full.orchestra. Its radiant exuber-:| /S ranked as one of th : 
ance is too. volatile, too fine fibred andiand there are traces of the fact 

sitie for so positive a pedestal, A quar-| the composer thought of it first in 
tet of strings and piano would serve it, form of a serenade: witness thi 

better. Nor.is ‘‘Verborgenheit,”” with its ldante and the Minuetto, It is said 
he wrote it in great haste; but h 

ting before he set 


This symphony in D major of Mozart 
lessel Olles 


ty ey ff 
Piet 4 


intimate soul speech, part petition and ! 
part soliloquy, best suited to so large a bb. a. 
frame. These are miniatures. The same | the gift of inven | ) . 
perhaps to less degree might be said of} to paper. There are charming pages 
“Der Freund.” 3 | 

It but recalls the irrelevant entrance?! yfozartian throughout. -No wonder that 
e a Symphony concert which the) the Austrian Emperor, who attended 
| 


‘this svmphony, which is peculiar) 


t : k of mak-)\ . Pires sh tesa 
ajageras soloist runs jissible thing to} the concert when tne symphony was 
atee a lyric song with piano, it is as-) first performed, was greatly pleased, 
sumed now that all must be sung with/ and that the audience, as ! 
orchestra. If there is no logical score) gontemporary musical magazine, ap 
to be played, arrange one, and SONSS?! niauded in a manner ‘‘unexampled in 
such as these of Wolf, at best out ot} 
their happiest age agen Ald “e the lat ge | 
[ie ated ‘' Symphony Hall, lose some-| 1 deg Pond 
ektaa whore of their. character besides,| described by Walt Whitman ‘ 
when accompanied orchestrally. lart of art, the glory of expression, 
Wagner's dramatic songs are of @/the sunshine of the light 0! letter: 
different mold. ‘“‘Stehe Still, with 1S) his simplicity of Mozart is too 01 
| nobly impassioned creed, °s a pee gt a stumbling block to those who 
| poem worthy of ‘tthe thought. of | moved by the roar or ingenious trickery 
| 


stated bs 4 


the concert history of Vienna.” Ther 
is the simplicity in this music that 1s 
as 


ana 
_ on 


octet soni aes GaN S acnmacsan” of the modern orchestra and do not 
ane Praéume.” She. was warmly re-; concern themselves with the mares rb 
ceived, Next week the “Faust” SyM-l|of the musical thoughts, often thin, 
phony with a chorus of men om pale. inconsequential but robed in in- 
a penne eae Pt Concerto in ‘| strumental garments of gorgeous Or €aA~ 
enor, b . 


he| travagant colors. i 
eh dog ae Pamenewak!,. will be the Tschaikowsky’s Suite had not been 
pro : 


heard at these concerts since March, 


| 1899, When Mr. Gericke brought it out, 
| the amusing Marche Miniature Was 
omitted. for, although the score corMr 


| tained it, the parts then at hand wer 


| Y without it. The music evidently pleasea 
| ORCH the audience yesterday, but as a whole 
| the Suite is one of Tschaikowky's minor 
| works. The salient features are the 
Fugue and the Marche, The former is 
QTH (‘() ‘impressively worked out. The latte 
i though to some it suggests a somewhat 

her, /b 
hearers. We remember when the cS t 
iin 


‘like treatment in a movement of th 
) ‘as produced in Berlin by the 
| Mozart, Wagner, Tshaikowsky was. pro ae ey She 58" 


‘4 | **Nuteracker’’ Suite, will always sa 
ssStiiLe 


tickle 

| harmonic society it : 

W uellner. We sat behing ejnrich 

and Others Figure on we ore the teacBer of Schumann, the 
i author of a bitter pamphlet agains! 

Program Miss Elena Ger: “Tristan and Isolde,’ a savage critic 
j ' a thoroughly equippe& musician. ber- 
harat Sings with Her Accus: lin was not friendly, then, toward 


Tschaikowsky or other pentomipere’ 
| ( 


fomed Warmth of Feeling cored is companions nodded 3% 
Vocally Well Disposed. 


proval of the Fugue and were highly 
entertained by the Marche Miniature, 


| 

in| 

: And Some of Sugar-Plum 
| 
| 


- 


This was in 1883. Alas; “the fleeting | was nothing to puzzle over; most of 

years! i bint '| the.works were melodic and | 

The Divertimenta and Intermezzo are the movements even of thid* aig 6 

— ener e ely mncledious and adroitly. col-, sugar- 
,ored; but the Introduction to the Fugue 

‘is weak and long-drawn out, and rite find fault with such relaxation. We 


Gavotte, having little character, as a.| will say to the ultra-classicist:— 
| finale is far inferior to the pompous . Because thou art virtuous. shall 
j and brilliant Polonaise that ends the, there be no more cakes and ale?” 
Third Suite. In the Introduction to the, Mozart’s D major symphony ts not 


Fugue and in the middle movements, one of the great three which he wrote | 


except the Marche, there are too manv! 3 - : 
examples of Tschaikowsky’s ieanet a ha se gg as ser pe of those three (C, 
| nerisms: as the frequent repetition of| ; SS minor) * belongs to the 
|inconsiderable phrases tossed from one! modern repertoire, But his other 
| section of the orchestra to another. Symphonies are neither dramatic 
! Miss Gerhardt brought nothing new.] Cnough to come into the modern fold 
en stehe Still,” unfamiliar perhaps; hor naive enough to be quite as en- 


to some in the audience, had bee ; = m Vv 
| to sol 1e au ; en sung| joyabl® as the s i 
i;by her at a Pension Fund Concert: but ymphonies of Haydn. 


ishe sang the songs of Wagner and Wolf] ; ene fret ROVEment of this D ma- 
Prdeae her accustomed warmth of feeling jor symphony received a dramatic 
|her indisputable sincerity, and, when oc.| POWer at the hands of Dr. Muck that 
| casion demanded, with the “Innigkeit”’ might hove astonished its composer, 
|that puts a hearer in close communion| The Andante seemed as hopelessly 
with a singer, She sings with such|out-of-date as a Maria Edgeworth 
| sionally insecure, an ge re le Mg we eainuet was formal and the final 
imindful. Yesterday, as a rule, she was Rondo in 18th century conventional- 
| vocalls wéll-disposed. ~|ity. There seemed no good reason for 
i ihasinectnh will be repeated tonight. resuscitating this symphony; there 
Bees het ahdoat of next week will be Liszt’s|are a thousand pieces that might 
Bh beeen PPh Lag Ml which a male| have taken its place advantageously. | 
ghd Avihus iackaat hae a We confess that we do not greatly | 
‘and Schumann’s piano concerto ie care Tor Wegner 6: 900: Sona am 
by Mr. Paderewski. Be tts: though it might be well some day to 

resurrect his “Two Grenadiers” if 


only to compare it with Schumann’s 

DT and to see how both composers ended 

| with the self-same ‘thought—‘The 

| Marseillaise.” Mme. Gerhardt sang 

HEARD AT CONCERT | all three with much intensity. 

| ‘‘Dreams” has a certain standing be- 

lids ; £2 lef, cause the composer’s beloved Mme, 
Coe : 6b 


Wesendonck wrote the poem (as also 
PROGRAM IS EASY 


the text of the other two songs) and 
. it was In some ‘sort an inception of 
AND DIGESTIBLE | his “Tristan and Isolde,” and his 

| separation from his wife. ‘“‘Schmer- 

zen’’ has a broad climax which Mme, 
. Gerhardt did full justice to, and it 

Most of the Works Are Melodic won public appreciation possibly be- 
eause of this tour de furce. But. 
| “Dreams” won the popular triumph | 
of the concert. | 
| “Stehe Still” was to us the most 
|interesting of the group, becaus@ it 
| is not-over-familiar, and it has some 
| 


: 
| 
| 
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Variety 
By Louis C. Elson 


PROGRA) 
Mozart—Sympl] aie strong contrasts. The accompani- 
Warner. me pnony in D major. / ment, also, is powerful and dramatic, 
agner—Three songs with Orchestra. | ment, a 50, is powe 
The rushing scales and arpeggios at 


| 
| Hugo W oif—Three Songs with Orchestra. | “Sousendes, Prausendes Rad der 
| Elena Gerhardt, Soloist 


Elena Gerhardt, Soloist 


Tschai. owsky—Suite No. 1. D minor. Zeit” are closely wedded to their sub- 


Easy and digestible from first to ge three Wolf songs were fa- 


| ast. Possibly Dr. Muck felt that; miliar to many of the audience, but 
|Imany auditors were fatigued with|one never tires of the beauty of 


Tl od 

+ Christmas shopping and dese 

L. erve 

‘little recreation: : “ {| man ever got to the heart of a text 
Cation; at any rate there as Hugo Wolf in his Lieder. Schu- 


plum variety. Far be ‘it'from us to ~~ 


| 


‘Verborgenheit,” or of ‘Er ist’s.” No] 


| 





bert at times fell far below | 
example, in . Schubert's “* 
Flowers” one will find the self-sam 
‘music set to the lulling asleep and 
Vi 
“mill. Wolf never made mistakes like 
that. Mme. Gerhardt sang the Wolf. 
‘gongs beautifully and won tre- 
mendous applause. But we would 
like to plead with this gifted singer 
that she occasionally do something 
for the memory of Robert Franz, 
“whose songs are the equal of any 
‘of those constantly appearing on our 
"concert programmes, yet are unac- 
countably neglected almost every-~ 
where. But, after all, none of these 
Tieder are quite fit for the large 
Symphony Hall. Tschaikowsky’s 
Suite in D minor was enjoyed by’ 
musician and non-musician, for it is 
frankly popular music, a Strauss 
| waltz could scarcely be more SO. 
Let no one imagine that the “minor” 
indicated mournfulness. Even the 
fugue with which the work begins 
is of a light and chattering charac- 
ter of the type of the fugue passage 
in the “Magic Flute’”’ overture, by 
‘Mozart. This fugue is much the best 
portion of the Suite, from the mu- 
-sician’s standpoint, and its introduc- 
tion is also excellent. It was played 
With infinite charm. Next to this the 
Scherzo is thé finest part of the work. 
It has a spontaneity that is delight- 
ful. 

The Divertimento was as graceful 
as a Viennese waltz. The final 
Gavotte was originally called a Dance 
of Giants, and there are a few play- 
ful Brobdignagian effects, as if the 
giants were tiptoeing through the 
measures. The March was given for 
the first time here. It is a playful and 
very short bit for high wood wind 
and violins, triangle and glockenspiel. 
It is away up -in the air like the 
march of the street boys in the first 
act of “‘Carmen.”’ 

The Suite galls off in interest be- 
cause of its. many movements. The 
Fugue and the Scherzo ought to re- 
main in the permanent repertoire, 
but the other movements are decided- 
ly less important, and even if we -can 
take pleasure in them as in Christ- 
m2s bonbons, they might hecome very 
cloying as a steady diet. The entire 
Suite was built sporadically around 
the Scherzo, and therefore, has not 
much real continuity.. The move- 
ments do not nang well together. But 
why break this pretty butterfly upon 
a wheel? Jt was graceful) and piquant 
music most daintily played. Tsehaik- 
owsky may here merely have carried 
out the saying of the queen in ‘‘Ham- 


‘the waking up of the maiden of the | 


weets to the Suite!” and after’ 
position “we can admit | 
we | 


| 
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MOZART’S 
SYMPHONY 
ENJOYED 


‘Miss Gerhardt, the 


Soloist, Well 


Received 


ec. jo V4, 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


The programme of the concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
consisted of Mozart’s symphony in 
D major (B. & H. No. 5) and Tschai- 
kowsky’s Ist Suite, op. 43, in D minor, 
and these songs, sung by Elena Ger- 
hardt: ‘“Stehe Stille,” “Schmerzen,” 
“Traume,’ Wagner; “Verborgenheit,” 
“Der Freunde,’ “Er Ists,” Wolf. 


{“o ex 


eaten 


A WELCOME REVIVAL 


Mozart’s symphony was revived after 


an absence of years from these pro-) 
and the revival was un-— 


grammes, 
doubtedly a welcome one, for the sym- 
phony is exceedingly fresh and bril- 
liant. The writing in the first move- 


ment is remarkable for its impetuous- | 
rhythmic | 


ness, its bold dissonances, 
force, and, in one or two places, strik- 


ing modulations. Of the last -three | 


movements, what need be said save 


that they each, in the proverbial classic | 
manner, showed Mozart at his best, a_ 


master of melody and of perfect form, 


and of very simple but beautiful and | 
often’ highly original instrumentation. | 
The finale is exceedingly bright and) 


lLumorous. 


Miss Gerhardt has a beautiful voice. | 
Its texture and its inherent loveliness | 
It has the substance | 


grow on one. 
and quality of the best German voices, 
and it is not subjected to the unskilful 
and unpleasant treatment that German 


_; originally compe 


SYMPHONY ARTISTS 
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aposed. with orchestral ac- 
companiment than to hear songs with 
accompaniment orehestrated~ from >a 
piano version, even if the orchestra- 
tion be the conrposer’s own. But the 
songs heard yesterday made an imme- 
diate appeal and they were interpreted 


| with exceptional sympathy. Ome wishes, | 


fer that matter, that there were Umot 
so much sympathy for so sentimental 
|an outpouring as ‘‘Verborgenheit,”’ but 
if this song is to be sung, then Miss 
Gerhardt is particularly well equipped 
by voice and by her sincerity for its 
interpretation. 

Uschaikowsky’s Suite is of uneven 
worth. So far as national coloring goes, 
ii might have been written by any 
gifted German. But national coloring 
is not everything. Mr. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch once said to us that he believed 
the Russian composer who had gone 
ceepest, and who represented his coun- 


iry most significantly and characteristi- | 


cally in music was not the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff of “‘Sadko,’’ ‘‘Antar,” “Scher- 
azade, or the Mussorgsky of ‘Boris’ 
and ‘‘Khovantschina’’; or the Balakireff 
of “Thamar” or the Borodine of the 
Symphonies, quartets, songs, and the 


opera “Prince Igor,’’ but—Tschaikow- | Mr. Holy, the Harpist, as an Overloo 


Sky, who, by and large, in quantity and | 
quality, remained the greatest Russian 


of them all. The music heard yester- | 


day is not Tschaikowsky at his greatest 
or even his most sustained excellence, 


written, and this pleased the audience ! 
| sreatly. The poorest movements of the 
|Suite, for us, are the waltz and gavotte | 
\which brings the conclusion. This is | 
trivial stuff, open to more than a sus-} 
picion of routine and midnight oil. The | 
nest piece of the six is undoubtedly 

the fugue, with its romantic in- 

troduction. The ‘‘March Miniature” is 

witty, although written in a way not 

wholly new. The orchestration of the 

Suite is often piquant, and occasionally 

there is a dash of Slavic cotor. The 

performance was warmly applauded. 
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TO PLAY AT FUNEARL 


‘he funeral of the late I. F. 
Muller, a lahds¢ape engineer, who was 
Killed last week in Kenosha, Wis., in 
\utomobile accident, will take place 
( the Forest Hills crematory at ll 
A. M. today. 
| Mr. Muller was a son of Franz Mul- 
‘*Y, Who for many years has been a 
Prominent member of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra. As a mark of the 
*steem in which Mr. Muller is held by 
his colleagues the brass section of the 
‘rchestra will play Gustav. Strube’s 
Funeral Dirge at the. funeral. 
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but much of it is entertaining and wel] | 


PLEASING SOLOIST 
WITH SYMPHONY 


ee | 
! 
The magnet which drew many to | 
| Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon’ 
' Was the opportunity afforded to hear | 

Elena Gerhardt sing with the orchestra | 
[ rather than the program itself, for | 
there was little outside of portions of 
| the Tschaikowsky number to appeal. 

Mme. Gerhardt was charming as ever, | 
| Singing “aS too few of the artists of 
| today can sing and imparting new 
| interest to each song given. While one 
| might take exceptions to her choice of 
songs, particularly the Wagner num- 
bers, none are inclined to question her 
artistry. 

Dr. Muck made all possible of the 
Mozart symphony, but even that failed 
to make the work impressive. Next 
week, however, the program promises | 
to make full amends. 
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| Little Master in the Symphony Orchestra 
—Programmes in Prospect—Mr. Loeffler’s 
| Symphony— reas, Wee. ay. Og fe 


“|ELENA GERHARDT — 


certs has hardly come to understand | 


\ S yet the public of the Symphony Con- 


that in Mr. Holy, the first harp of the 
orchestra, it hears from week to week a 
virtuoso and a musician comparable with 
Mr. Sand, the first clarinet, Mr, Férir, the 
first viola, or Mr. Longy, the first oboe. 
To the eye of the audiences of Friday af- 
ternoons and Saturday evenings, Mr. Holy 
must be even more familiar than his three 
companions, since they sit in the body of 
the orchestra while he sits apart from it. 
To the average ear, likewise, by the qual- 
ity of the tone and by the use to which 
composers ordinarily put it, the harp is a 
more distinctive instrument than the oboe 
or the clarinet, and much more so than 
the viola. Yet, whereas one or another 
auditor at the end of a piece will say: 
‘‘How well Mr. Sand or Mr. Longy or Mr. 
Witek or Mr. Férir playtd’; few have so 
much as a word for the equally master- 
ful Mr. Holy. Yet no harpist that the 
Symphony Orchestra has ever numbered is 
comparable with him in the fulness, the 
brightness, the vitality of his tone or in 
the adroit manipulation of it in euphony 
or contrast with the other instrumental 
voices or in the color with which it en- 
riches the whole music. There is hardly 
a concert in which a modern composer 
utilizes the harp in which Mr. Holy does 


not achieve felicities of technique that are | 
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s tone do not 
enhance the poetic or the pictorial sugges- 
tion of the music, The newer composers 
do not spare their harpists; more and more 
various they would make the voice that the 
harp can blend or contrast with the tonal 
mass; more and more subtly they would 
spy out its secrets. Mr. Holy never fails 
them; often indeed his resource fulfils their 
purpose beyond—it is easy to believe— 
their own imaginings, Mr. Kreisler himself 
is not more master of the violin than is 
Mr. Holy of the harp: and each in the 
quality of his tone is unique upon his in- 
strument. Yet it is hard to persuade even 
the public of the Symphony Concerts that 
the harp is a serious instrument for men, 
and not a mere parlor plaything with 
which pretty girls, who happen to be rich, 
may dawdle. 


From Symphony Hall 


Dr. Muck has put no symphony upon the 
programme for the Symphony Concerts of 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 12, and Saturday 
evening, Jan. 13. Instead, they will begin 
with three pieces by Sibelius, all, if recol- 
lection holds, new to Boston. They are 
the tone-poems “Pohyola’s Daughter,’ 
‘The Daughters of Ocean’ and “Night 
Ride and Sunrise.’ To these will follow 
Reethoven’s concerto for violin, in which 
Mr. Spalding will play for the first time at 
the Symphony Concerts, and Beethoven's 
overture to Goethe's play of “Egmont,” 
Balakirev’s “Thamar” for the First Times 

Under Dr. Muck—Mr. Thibaud and Mr. 

Copeland in French Pieces 

See eis: ———— Jette 23/66 
OR the last time through many weeks, 

the Symphony Concerts of next i'ri- 

day afternoon and Saturday evening 

will fall to Dr. Muck and the orchestra Un- 
assisted. Three pieces fill their programme 
--one a light but classic symphony, another 
new to Symphony Hall »ut already heard 
in Boston; and the third a revival off the 
shelves of the library, searched as never 
before since newly published music ceased 
to come from [.urope. The symphony is 
the eighth of beet in biennial and al- 
ways warmly we! med performance. The 
quasi-novelty 1s Ralakirev’s tone-poerm, 
‘Thamar,’ heard twice in Boston as music 
to the like-named mimodrama of the Rus- 
sian Ballet but hitherto overlooked at the 
Symphony Concerts. It is the graphic tale 
in tones of the savage and sensual Georgian 
princess who dwelt in rugged solitudes by 
an. icy river and there ensna red waytfarers 
to be her lovers. And when she had taken 
her fill of them, she slew them for further 
eruel and perverse pleasure. No music by 
Balakirev has been so generally admired. 
Finally, the revived piece is a set of varia- 
tions for orchestra on a Lutheran choral, 
written by the Berlinese composer, Georg 
Schumann, and played at the Symphony 


Concerts under Mr. Gericke fifteen years 
azo, 
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One of the Newcomers © 


‘ Alfred Holy, the first harpist, played at the Harvard Club yesterday 
» afternoon, and: is‘a new membér-;of:the band 


* 
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A FAUST SYMPHONY in Three Character Pieces, 


(after Goethe) 
I. Faust. Lento assai. 


Andante mistico 


Allegro impetuoso. 


Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai. 
Allegro vivace ironico. 


Conductor. 


Andantino grazioso 


1916--17. 
Andante soave. 
III. Allegro vivace 


Final Chorus, ‘‘Alles vergangliche:”’ 
Soloist: 


MALE CHORUS FROM THE CHORAL MUSIC SOCIETY. 
CONCERTO for PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA inA 


III, MEPHISTOPHELES. 
ARTHUR HACKETT, Tenor 
I. Allegro appetuoso. 
Mr. PADEREWSKI 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


II. GRETCHEN. 
II. Intermezzo: 


Symphony Hall. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, 
NINTH PROGRAMM): 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 22, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, AT 8 P.M. 
Acknowledgment is made of the kind co-operation of Mr. STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


Conductor of the Choral Music Society. 
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Charles Villiers Stanford in the recent 
“History” of Music,” ‘written by him 
and Mr. Forsyth saying that Liszt as a 
composer was always ‘a virtuoso first | 


/ 7 at and a composer afterwards”; the sym- 
phonic poems are “lacking in the power | 
| of development and concentration which | 

alone could make them live’; and Sir | 

Charles speaks of ‘‘Dante’’ and *Faust’’ 


as two “grandiose but unconvincing’’ 
symphonies. Js the “Fawst’’ Symphony 
| unconvincing’? Sir Charles should 


| | have heard the performance yesterday 

4 bod, Mybcahes WPT __ Meh 24g | Liszt’s greatest orchestra] works de- 
| <> ' , | mand an unusually efficent orchestra. | 
Orchestra in Ninth C neert and a conductor who not only ap-_ 
| preciates the imaginative pages of the 
c Ak é 4 
Plays Liszt’s “Foust” SYM- | symphonic poems and symphonies, but 
| nas the skill to impart vitality to pages 


phony and Schumann’s Piano: that are more prosaic. Furthermore 


| this conductor must not only be mas- 

Concerto—Tenor Arthur Hack-| te" of his orchestra, endowed with the 

i qualities just named; he must also be 

4 j ie = .'a romanticist, not afraid of dazzling ef- 
ett and Paderewski Take Part) tects and startling contrasts, whiéh, 
under the baton of an honest conductor, 

amen | f° Muck Conducts. ‘good enough in routine work, careful 
in paving tithe of mint and anise and 

‘cummin, but by nature a pedestrian, 

‘may seem brutal and vulgar. The ideal 

By PHILIP HALE. conductor of Liszt’s music must @rive 

The ®inth concert of the Boston] Pegasus in his Dranchs and oe he 
x ' a oe ‘4 ee ,,,}| bursts of Speed with loose reins, S 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck con- a pity, we repeat that Sir Chasiae ae 
ductor, took place yesterday efternoon | not vet heard an important work of 


hi 
in Symphony [Flall. The program in-| Liszt played by the Boston Symphony 
cluded Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony and} Orchestra led by Dr, Muck. 
; a | After the colossal symphony with the 
Schfiimann’s piano concerto. The or- | movement entitled “Gretchen,” one of 
chestra was assisted in the symphony] the most beautiful and profoundly emo- 
by Arthur Hackett, tenor, and a male | tional things in all music; with a first 
‘movement in which the restless, un- 
satisfied mind of Faust is dramatically 
Mr. Paderewski was the pianist. portrayed, with a characterization. of 
This concert will not soon be for- yrennistopheles that has been surpassed 
gotten. The symphony made a marked only by Berlioz, and with the noble 
impression when it was performed two fnal chorus, the concerto of Schumann 
Seasons ago although the solo tenor, micht have seemed tame if the pianist 
Mr. Draper, was not the man for the had not been Mr. Paderewski. The efe- 
allotted task, Yesterday the impression) fee+ of uiszt’s music would have made 
made wos still deeper. The effect of the’ the skill of many pianists following 
finale, the “Chorus mysticus,” waé over- seem impotent, but the concerto, as 
whelming. The orchestra played through- played by Mr. Paderewski in the pecu- 
out as though it were inspired by the }jarly romantic and poetic manner that 
genius of the composer and by the genius was refitting and necessary, was not in! 
of the conductor. Mr. Longy outdid the nature of an anti-climax, Mr. | 
himself in the solo passages for oboe, Ppaderewski plaved as he alone can) 
nor were Messrs. Witek, I*erir, Sand, play when he igs wholly in the mood. | 
the only other virtuosos: every man in It would have been better If the audie | 
the orchestra was for the time being 4 ence had been dismissed with the mem- | 
i 


~ 


a 


chorus from the Choral Music Society. 


ee 


Virtuoso musician. The chorus, which ory of two unsurpassable performances, 
had been prepared by Mr. Townsend, the With his accustomed good nature Mr. ' 
conductor of the Choral Music Society, Paderewski played charmingly a group) 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, Pianist. | pee: an imposing) performance. . mae of little pieces, for many hearers, Insatt:| 
lackett, who sang at these concerts for ate ag Oliver Twist, wished a memor-! 
the first time, has a true tenor voice able Symphony concert turned into @ 
Of unusually agreeable quality; it iS piano recital. 
warm, pure, sympathetic, virile. He Dr. Muck was enthusiastically recalled 
sang with musical and rhetorical under- again and again after the ate 


_—— 
ne a 


Standing. Kor ‘important concerts in Mr. Paderewski was honored in his turn 

this city it will not be necessary to im- in a like manner. 

/port a tenor. The concert will be repeated this even- | 
| The program book showed. at a glance ing. The program for next week will’ 

(| | What a prominent role Liszt has taken be as follows: Beethoven, Symphony — 

— in the concerts of this orchestra’ No. 8; Ralakireff ‘“‘Thamar’’ (first time 
since 1881. Yet there are some who still at these concerts); Georg Schumann, 
| pooh-pooh his music and dismiss it in a Symphonic Variations on the . Choral 
lump as barren of ideas, bombastic, ‘‘Wer nur den lieben Gott laestt walten.” 


| tricky. We find no less a man than Sir, 


ee te pe ae 
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MR. PADEREWSKI 


| Mla ~<a, 46 
. Boston Symphony Orchestra, Karl 
Muck, conductor, in ninth progfam of 
thirty-sixth season, afternoon of Dec. 22, 
Ignace J. Paderewski, soloist, male 
ehorus from the Choral Music Society. 
and Arthur Hackett, tenor, assisting. 
The program: Liszt, “WMaust’’ symphony 
in three character pieces (after Goethe) ; 
Schumann, concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra in A minor. 


In many respects the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts of this week will stand 
out as among the most noteworthy of 
the year. In the first place Dr. Muck 
reached a high point in conductorship 
and the orchestra in accomplishment 
in the “Faust” symphony; second, 
they are the occasion of Mr. Paderew- 
ski's regular appearance with the or- 
ehestra, and third, they witness the 
triumph of a new tenor singer who 
takes rank among the best of the 
younger singers of the country. 

It would be difficult to point to an 
oceasion on which Dr. Muck and the 
orchestra have surpassed or even 
equaled the performance ol the sym- 
‘phony. Long and arduous rehearsal 
‘is implied in the delicacy of shading, 
the obedience to the conductor’s in- 
stinct for atmosphere or climax, the 
bunusual excellence of attack, the uni- 
son bowing to the violins, the control 
and power of the woodwinds and the 
smooth sonority of the brasses. Like- 
wise diligent study is indicated by 
ithe. strong, clear characterization 

achieved by the conductor, the mar- 


lwelous color and the intensity of dra-|\aeain after the ‘ntermission, 
‘audience was not slow to join in the. 

The applause ior con- | 
men after the symphony | 
in its -neartiness and | 


\matic feeling. 


Hampered little by scholastic re- | 5 yprobation. 
strictions of development, wcenre ‘ductor and 
ployed he was at liberty to treat his 
{material in free fashion, Liszt used | 
his themes not to tell a story, but t0|p255 the pleasantest to hear 
deseribe and characterize, and a ge- 
led him in- 
‘stinctively to give the statement ot 
‘¥hem to the proper instrument. Where 
Strauss is more concerned with cat- 
aloguing the affairs of his Don Juan, |, 


the quasi-symphonic form he 


yjius for orchestration 


and creating 


jon sets forth his 


‘all to loathe, or to pity, quite uncon- 


‘eerned as to which emotion is stirred, : ot aan 
is totally indifferent to a recital of ‘at the piano in an attempt to satisfy | 


ory, of Faust’s adventure. 
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ite, de- ; 
scribing not the object of Faust’s af- 
fection, but the tremulous, maidenly 
joy and the womanly sorrow that cul- 
minate in the love before which 
Mephistopheles is powerless and 
through which Faust is finally trans- 
formed. And in the mocking Mephis- | 
topheles, no creature with cloven 
hoofs, tail and horns is manifest, but. 
rather the diabolic perversity that 
would turn hope into despair, love 
into bestiality and nobleness_ into! 
meanness. When finally the pure love. 
of Marguerite redeems Faust from his | 
baseness and leads him on it is no) 
picture of celestial glories that ap-_ 
pears, but aspiration, strong faith 
and glorious peace. Literalism has no 
place in Liszt's music: he deals with | 
ideas. 
Thus 
work, 
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interpret 
Faust 


did Dr. Muck 
characterizing 
definitely showing 


but not so 


dignity portrayed. Of the three move- 
ments the last was read with most 
power and the breathless climax 


‘achieved will! linger long in the mem- 


‘ory of those who heard it. 

The singing of the men’s chorus 
from the Choral Music Society showed 
proficiency of tone, and under Dr. 
Muck great flexibility and precision, 
‘but was somewhat lacking as to vol- 
‘ume. Arthur Hackett in the 
solo 
ble lyric quality of voice, admirably 
controlled. The young lian received 
‘an ovation from the men of the orches- 
‘tra when he appeared on the s.age 
and the 


‘was unusual 


‘duration. 
Mr. Paderewski chose what 15 


‘standing vested the music in new beau- 
‘ties. As showing the nature of his 


‘performance was his repetition of a. 


theme stated by the orchestra early 


‘what playful statement. As 1S 


the clamorous. seekers of encores. 


the 

and | 
Mephistopheles clearly and éloquently, | 
Mar- | 
guerite, missing somewhat the tender | 


tenor 
disclosed a wonderfully agreea- 


per- | 
of all} 
‘the popular concertos, and his under- 


; the second movement; under his 
certain sympathy for. : 
ee oe ‘hands it took on a romantic 


f‘ ais we er fash- : A Pp o . 
his roguishness, | see a git for jnoticeably at variance with it 


delicacy | 
s some- | 
his | 


‘custom, Mr. Paderewski remained long | 


JA ars. 
LISZT; SCHUMANN, DR. 
MR. PADEREWSKI 


Lavishness as Lavishly Rewarded—The 
Pianist at His Finest in Lyric Music— 


A Perfromance of the Faust Symphony 
Excelling Its Predecessors—The Glories 
of Conductor and Composer Divided 


HE conductor and the manager of 
go their 
indifferent to custom or 
such 
matters the concert of yesterday afternoon 
should have been a routine occasion to be 


the Symphony Concerts 
own 'way, 


precedent. By all wont in 


gotten through as easily as might be be- 
cause the schedule called for it even if the 
nublic was more disposed to other matters. 
On the contrary, Dr. Muck put upon the 
programme Liszt’s ‘‘Faust Symphony’ to 
renew and even surpass the multiloquent 
and remembered performances of the music 
that he and the orchestra achieved two 
years ago. For the finale in particular, he 
assembled a larger choir from a new source 
~the men of Mr. Townsend’s Choral Music 
Societv—and simmoned a fuller’ voiced 
tenor, Mr. Arthur Hackett, for the solo 
part. Here was interest enough for one 
concert; yet to it, besides, the management 
called Mr. Paderewski, for what of late 
years has ‘been his annual appearance with 
the orchestra. Here, again, would have 
been clou enough for a single pair of con- 
certs, especially as the pianist was to Play 
Schumann’s concerto for the first time in 
many seasons in Boston. But lavishness 
prevailed and joined acclaimed symphony 
to acclaimed virtuoso. 

The public, in turn, rewarded conductor 
and manager in kind, until the auditorium 
was nearly as crowded as a stage upon 
which were compressed a conductor, an 
orchestra at least ninety strong with an 
organ to boot, a piano, a pianist and, Say, 
seventy or eighty singers. <As with these 
numbers so with the applause. Long and 
loud the audience lavished it upon the con- 
ductor, orchestra and choir, recalling Dr. 
Muck twice and thrice, bringing his forces 
to their feet and stirring him to return 
thanks to them by a hearty handshake 
oe Mr. Witek. Indeed, a seeming fol- 
hig of Mr. Hackett, ignorant or care- 
se of the etiquette of the Symphony Con- 
rhe Sage ola —— him out by fitful ap- 
had been but  lprgicmeneenges « ypiecin, Pap 
himself no better , ad ty 7 1 
teeta Witucat. of an no worse than 
at the end of ‘the Fon me oy damm 
OS «nia gaa cert, Mr. Paderewski 

ering from a hurt finger, 


: ~— his usual group of extra pieces for 
| She musically thrifty who would have two 
, concerts in one and what is 


° called a 
memorable occasion’’ was ti 
labelled and put away. eo ee 


bianca yaya atc. ans | 5 ed 
at a regular Symphony Concert and in which 

he had not been heard in Boston since 1892, 

the season of his first coming to the United 

States. As some will have it, he was then 

at the height of his poetizing powers. If 

so, he can still summon them at will, and 
even brighten and deepen them. In itself 
the concerto, though it falls by date within 

Schumann's later ant trowbled years, is 

intrinsically a lyric music. It charms 

throughout by the play of fresh, sunny and 
seemingly effortless melodies; it sparkles 
with smiling or pensive fancies of rhythm 
inflection, color and ornament; it is pright- 
ly romantic, teeming with the composer’s 
impulsive moods; it seeks amd serves the 
characteristic and ingratiating voice of the 
piano; yet it has its technical and even 
formal piquancies that the lay as well as 
the expert may enjoy. Always it is a self- 
contained music that gives pleasure in and 
by itself—a pleasure that so far has with- 
stood the dimming and the changes of the 
years. | 
In the very voice and spirit of the music 

Mr. Paderewski and Dr. Muck played it 
without thought of themselves, with im- 
| pression upon their hearers through it only. 
|The pianist’s tone was of the lovely soit- 
{ness and luminosity that when he chooses 
'is of his later no less than his earlier 
years, limpid as light, supple as air. Upon 
it went endless and changeful charm of color 

as though he were catching Schumann’s 
| fancies in his own. In instrumental song 
| his lightly moulded phrase, his gently un- 
| dulating melodic line might have come 
from the lips of a perfect singer. His 
irhythms, especially in the syncopations of 
| the finale seemed to sparkle upon the ear; 
his pace was sensitive to the slightest | 
|stirrings of his own or Schumann’s fancy. | 
| ‘His euphonies with the orchestral choirs 
(‘were as the meeting and the melting of 
itwo perfect tones. Over the whole music, 
over its loveliness as pattern and imagining 
in sound—pianist, conductor and orchestra, 
‘with Mr. Paderewski for leader in the deed— 
ished the romantic glow, the poetizing 
impulse that are nearly the whole magic of 
Schumann. Such a performance indeed wus 
ia magic in itself. It is hard to recall 
‘when Mr. Paderewski here in Boston has 
done a more perfect thing. 

The complement to the beauty of the 
performance of the concerto was the power 
of the performance of the symphony. It 
gained most over those of 1915, as memory 
vividly recalled them in the larger num- 
bers, the ampler sonorities, the greater 
surety of the men’s choir obviously thor- 
pughly practiced by Mr. Townsend before 
he turned it over to Dr. Muck, and by the 
warmth and freedom of tone that Mr.” 
Hackett brought to the solo part. Thus 
better provided, Dr. Muck could give this 
apotheosis--in the poetic and not the theat- 
riceal sense of the word—a sweep of ascent 
a breadth of far-flung phrase. a weight of 
climax, a seneral tonal magnificence that 
he could not risk twe years ago. Then it 
was gravely beautiful to hear. Now power 





eepend” the beauty. It would “be tnjust 
reproach, perhaps, to the men of the or- 
-chestra to say that they also were more se- 
cure and so the more plastic and eloquent 
fn their parts; but beyond preadventure, 
they were cn that “fine edge” with them— 
au point is the more elegant French phrase 
—which in a measure is the chance of the 
day as well.as the outcome of arduous 
preparation and eager readiness. 

Being so, the three or four virtuosi of 
the audience to which solo-parts fell as 
though they were actors in Liszt’s music- 
drama—Mr. Witek and Mr. Férir, Mr. 
Longy and Mr. Sand—outdid themselves in 
that union of beauty and expressiveness of 
tone which is their fine distinction and 
which is also the essential voice of the 


could have the means to make motive and— 


melody, rhythm and modulation, harmonic 
suggestion and instrumental color, work 
his wonders of characterization, his 
miracles of transition. .~With his own re- 
creative power and imagination he has 
supplemented the creative force and vision 
of the composer. More and more as audi- 
ences come to know the Faust Symphony, 
period by period, measure by measure, 
stroke by stroke, do they know the truth 
and justice of these proclamations, the 
fullness and the fineness of the re-creation. 

Yet Dr. Muck would be the first to say 
that the qualities he has so released and 
revealed must be intrinsic in the music, 
else he himself, whatever the measure of 
his interpretative powers, could not find 
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of the year. 


conductor. 


The ‘‘Faust’”’ 
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symphony, in 


n of either o 
rlof the two numbers on the program— 
Lisat’s ‘Faust’ Symphony, | 
choral finale, and the Schumann con- 
certo for piano and orchestra, with 
Paderewski as soloist—would make the 
concert one of the extraordinary events 
Presented together, these 
two masterpieces lend memorable im- 
portance to Dr. Muck’s ninth program, 
rnore particularly as the performance 
itself marks perhaps the most brilliant 
feat the Symphony Orchestra has yet 
achieved under its present distinguished 
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its re- 
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Choral Musical Society Sings | 


With Creditable Steadiness 


And Beauty 
BY LOUIS C. ELSON 


PROGRAM 
jiszt—‘araust’’ Symphony. 
schumann—Piano Concerto. 

Soroist, Ignaz Paderewskl. 


‘vised form, was performed here twice 
during the season of 1914-15. It is a 
monumental work, a series of Sym- 
rhonie poems depicting Faust, Gretchen 
and Mephistopheles, the first two being 
suggested by themes of a lyrical char- 
acter—the Gretchen theme, especially as 
played by Mr. Longy, is one of thrilling 
beauty—while the Evil Genius of the 
Goethe drama is represented by music 


and place them there. The greater glory he 
would say, is for Liszt, the creator and not 
for him the revealer. He ‘would so say 
truly, plausi'bly. Yet Liszt in so many 
other of his pieces would be similar creator 
and yet has fallen short of his purpose. In 
the Faust Symphony he thas achieved it, 
seemingly to the full and therein lies its 
distinction as his masterpiece of symphoni¢ Ny ee ee - » 9} ; Ly 
music. The design ssh to the end that travesties the Faust and Gretchen Electricity was in the air, in Sym- 
and seems to order itS own advance and themes in diabolical] fashion. phony fall yenterany afternoon: Ay 
rounding. When it is done it is fulfilled | h It: is a wonderful ‘composition, not- the concert was a triumph from be- 
and complete. ‘There is no halt, hesitancy, withstanding its redundance—the per- si "ing to end, 

gap or misproportion in it. Almost never formance yesterday occupied about 70 The program looks very short, in 
does the musical matter that it encloses minutes—and in this instance the per- prini, but it Was not so in fact, .for 
decline in intrinsic substance, in charac- | formance is eminently worthy of it. tw reasons First, both the sym- 
terizing power, in intensity of passionate | The orchestra is assisted by a chorus phony and the concerto are long 
utterances, in the clear means to the fore redo vey pi rey ee the © horas Musical works. Second. the “non-encore”’ rule 
seen end. The manifold illusion—of faust, SOCrOL sy. We Arthur Hackett singing jis lifted when Paderewski appears in 


G ret he Mephistopheles Q 0 f th > open | the tenor Solo. | t} . 
aretcnen, Ue ‘ 21eS, ) rhe Vvened The alwavs sinsti e aud these concerts and there is alWways a 

. a ‘ a:iwa Ne anthusias 1¢ ma ine a i. ; vaaihand C . a ¢ 7 
heavens, never flags. For once on eve - * ; 


id ce. Saraki a seer len ti dare ence outdid itself vesterday in acknowl- Coda added by the great pianist. 
sir anc »St poss > svmpnonic ade a ’ z tn . Tt ma t¢ 1S 
ape pais! pe . *" vel | i oe . , tg edgment of Dr. Muck’s masterly con- (jJenerally when Paderewski appears 
oe hae rye oy aires eh p % : rset wa * ducting. It recalled him again and again, he swings the entire proceedings; it 
, he would and persuaded hearers of | Chere was applause, also, for the or- 4, “Padercwski et praeterea nihil!” 
accomplishment. Consciously or unco chestra and chorus and for Mr. Hackett i ig , ro pre glad t av. it 
sciously he made his masterpiece and i Giants were fairly matched in the per- J3ut yestel day, we are g aut st = aro 
the world to receive or reject it. Between ‘formance of the Schumann concerto— “** 2 divided consulship, and. -the 
either fate it has swung long hecause | Paderewski and Dr. Muck and the play- conductor and the orchestra. shared 
awaited an apostle. Here in Boston, ers whem the prince of pianists has re- the honors with the gifted axtist, and 
apostle has come—and to Pharisees as Well | peatedly acclaimed as the finest or- those honors were an absolute fri-: 
as Gentiles—in Dr. Muck. Rae ‘Le Eo 'chestra in the world. The romantic umph for all concerned. 
| } 
charm of the concerto was evoked most After the performance of the first 
ae ee and poetically. Paderewski ;ymber one could exclaim, enthusias- | 
F ayed as if stimulated by the perform- tically, with the ghost in ‘“‘Hamlet,”— | 
ance of the symphony. With Dr. Muck’s ..,:..3 iszt!’’, f it | 
co-operation, he wove a spell as of Lisat, Liszt, oh Liszt:”, for 1 ar 
’ . . . . a ole P . “ - 
magic harmony. Such beauty of tone, in #" inspiring work grandly nee hey 
piano and orchestra both, and such ed. And it requires a good deal of 
poetic utterance as marked this par- tact to conduct the great works. of 
ticular performance are among the joys the Hungarian. 
tasted ‘“‘once in a lifetime.’’ His loval disciple, the great conducs | 
This, by the way, was the first time 


the premier pianist of the ti ior Weingartner, has summed up- 
pianist o ée times ever t] . . x. 
- 1e points which are neces 
Played the Schumann concerto at one same of . 


music. The several choirs of the orchestra 
were like their outstanding fellows. The 
brasses proclaimed the pride and the pas- 
sion of Fause in his final motiv of puis- 
sance as even the soaring Liszt may not 
have imagined it; the strings sharpened by 
their attack, their rhythm, their acid cuts 
and flashes of tone the ironies and the 
mockeries of Mephistopheles; the eupho- 
mies of the wood-winds were as the little 
sigh of Gretchen’s dreams or the trem- 
ors of her apparition; while the whole or- 
chestra, deep from the tonal darkness of 
the beginning, rose through the whole 
gamut of its manifold voices into the radi- 
ant exaltation of the end. More than once 
the ardent Liszt believed that in his music 
he had reached the heavens. Perhaps— 
but in this finale to the Faust Symphony, 
music and performance alike thus before 
him and his hearers, and the vision of the 
two poets—or three, if Dr. Muck is to be 
included—was like that of oJhn in Pat- 
mos. 

It is the just custom to attribute the 
glories of such a performance, now for 
the fifth time renewed before similar 
audiences, to the unique powers of Dr. | 
Muck with Liszt’s music in general and 
with this Faust Symphony in particular. 
Hiereabouts at least, only he has so re- 


leased the full ardors of Liszt's romantic 
voice and romantic imagery with Faust 
and Gretchen and Mephistopheles; attained 
to his saliency of characterization. his 
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force of emotion, his intensity of iliusion,; 
raised the romantic glow in which the 
composer visioned his figures; wrought o- 
of music music-drama and stretched it as | 
it were in memorable scene upon a great : 
canvas. He proclaims Liszt aS a vtagrnctth : | 
of high intellectual force—else he woul | 
not have conceived, conducted and culmi- | | | ont - at once that the 
t _ " aici ae . P »I¢ f the regular S h : He con esses aL 

nated so large and various a design; else | @ ymphony concerts. He, sane cel orests 

ee | to § large works are unequal and suggests 
he could not have so projected his three ns | ts agence jg soaring ~agth eetapop het the conductor emphasize the 
protagonists in his tones. Fg OS hace }- . de dé abe ‘ores, although the hour was points where the spasiiodié. sents 

is —since none other cou av err points . oye v 
ed daa age o lonpedrews yet various Li t’ “Raust’ Symph ny Next week, Balakireff’s symphonic blazcs forth, He believes In making. 
beauty that fills the music of Gretchen or wISZTS t et ‘“Thamar,’’ will have its first per- especially powerful climaxes in order 

i tasies of the finale. He certo ormance at a Symphony concert. | to Conceal their similarity to cach 
prodiniins Liss: as dramatist in muslc~t0F and Schumann on itona yap cc Symphonic . yaria- other. He suggests much free time- 
though he wrote no opera the Paust a ee Played Brilliantly. Gott rh @ choral “Wer nur den lieben | joining — “Tempo Rubato, Some- _ 
phony is more dramatic than many 4 piece | Peat roi Pri aoe will be presented thins of divuseness and prolixity 
. : Ee P ; ‘cae ' , 
of the theatre. He proclaims Liszt, finally, | eighth idee te soir 1901. Beste 84 must be hiddent.. ‘i ; 
as masterly and imaginative technician i k's Symphony concerts i ram 7 complete the pro- | “411 of these points! are instinctively, 
other', Im this wee g ; . 

with the orchestra inasmuch as no . 





— + RSL OR eel Ate TF . 
ain agd to RT er ae any- | 
tetgrees thin WOR CO it ae ee ee 
body that we ANY id Ge'tt excite the iis “We have found Paderewski some- 
woe peg og he is far removed what too free in a°’previous intepre- 
= haa a lytical mood, Three times | tation of this work: yesterday he was 
trom slag this: symphony under broad, dignified and effective in pethpgl 
Aad k. and each time it has been part of the concerto. The » weey, © 
steam yesterday afternoon it the chief gest a hiccy caste at 
was especially so because of the lofty ment was §P pig avg forn ations was 
thee choral ending. theme, in all its transformée Ah 
ie chorus, the Choral Music made the ca “rag cael rei 
Society, sang with a steadiness and,was much an the 0 °& Moan: 
beauty: that was ‘a credit both to fault was Schumann’s and not r% 
atnselves and their director. Stephen erewski's. ECE pe ON NRE a 
De aeond, anid the tenor. Arthur, One may find yey a ene 
Hackett, splendidly effective in the | work if one eee t + Chopin’s twin 
solo phrases. _standpoint (as also we ee aa ice 
Of the work itself nothing new can | concertos), nd ; a that one finds 
be spoken, it has been so recently re- | phonic, orchestral Bers Frernates Acbapan 
viewed in these columns, but one can jin Beethoven 0! hai arbetute ae Stak 
state that the third movement, | they used the eos eran Ma nt 
“Mephistopheles,” grows more power- | richness of me oO ic shot pe cou 
‘ful with repeated hearing. The tender | peauty and chess rig Roe Ag wih 
simplicity of the Gretchen movement , and their separ R a ag cacentiatty 
makes it always the most intelligible | certo a joy to aren “ “ifes it as he 
and most popular portion of the syM~ | when Paderem “ie “ It is unneses- 
phony. ‘he lofty aspirations Of | did on this abn nie how frenzied the 
Faust, and the yearning of the lover, | sary to state again . i thie extreme 
are also comprehensible enough, 2nd | plaudits became, an‘ " ns 
the first movement reveals nothins japplause was neni f£ the concert. 
new upon repetition. But one finds | That was the gg .. easily The 
richer meaning, ana more of sardonic ,put very few lett sees clan * ee 
sneering, in the Mephistopheles por- horny-handed lsat rte Paderewski 
ee ed ” pPeghcwpar tees object to an Oliver- 
. . S$ 1 ”_ aug in re- 
Tie symphony awakened tremend- Twist demand hi Satis sf a 
ous enthusiasm and, for once, the or- sponse to the pen os tht piano add- 
chestral portion mo Phany en pean ro Nagai peaee a Face somes heed 
erelvy a prelude to usher | aE ‘apes c- wannires no de- 
Ser saat living pianist. Dr. Muck sion. Lhis ng AN Gl EI a 
was recalled over and over again, tailed criticsm, rep igre nace Sonos 
vi | aynvilause. and in every though it was. Al ae anon fore 
ia ey ine agidtenée showed -that they were at this concert will not soo! 
VW 1e ¢£ Ee , . 
appreciated the fact that they had get it. aes 
gat something far out of the com” riszt’s “Faust Symphony” and Schuman® 5 
mon. Of all the great performances C bo with Mr. Paderewski Fill Dr. 
of the Faust Symphony the one oft oncer wTh Messiah” as 
~esterday afternoon Wis the most in- Muck’s Programme-— e - 


se s » . ry OTF 
Spiring, and we do not recall such | 1.44) afr, Spalding and Mr. Powell 00 
a > . ent in a Symphony Ha CoOt- | 
excitem | Charity 


cert for years. : - Wee. fe 6 
‘ I4Gerewski and the arn’ mT Ae the 
Thien came Paderewsk} ait onal an interval of two yeat» ° . 


- " rt ss A - 7 . : Art 1, 4 
Schumann pan concerto. be bf vai symphony Concerts 0! next Friaas 
’ ’ ‘cet Jesson to find ns 10Yye >, 2 
‘good object less . 


Per. +o [or 
afternoon and Saturday evening, ™': 
> : : ~« + a afternoon and 7 , PATIO! rneir 
und true-heiated Pole choosing Muck and the orchestra will repeat : : 
sari far ig ¢ Scrte / . ‘segt’s ‘aust 
great “German work for this afta applauded pertormance of ores r seat 
The lesser mon nowadays are saiaws $y mphony.”’ When the ypc in. 
y . ° oy p . : , : 1 aoetiv arLOTs » 
ing partisanship to warp tneir bani the piece to the active eran anal 'te- 
of art. Even. in these bitter ney tirety and with the ORT at ekven ba 
music should know = no national ions, he stirred the four 4 Se ha Wie 
houndaries, 1nd Paderewski's WOM” jeard it in a single ot ehher ni hand and 
iy is weled , in > had seldor . Under his hana a 
derful versatility makes him great 1D seif had seldom done. seal with him, he 
OY Ste? , with his forces of like zea 
every school. 


. £46 P : Site | 

, i erto, WE made. the symphony a veritable mu 4 | 

mre wave not hed ths tee 1 at a’ uma in which Faust, Gretchen oe | 

; . ; a ee it was well YD ayec { 1% “8 , 7 ' : ized ar 

Raa tietnoon concert (2 few years, Mephistopheles ‘were hs cettecatels the | 
‘riday a n¢ , | 


. 1< folded 
| r- contrasted in tones; that un 
on ap ‘into a musical hu con 
ago) and turned 1 


oie > 
a 


Fo na aps a 


episedes in Goethe's poem in ‘Which (@°. Ser TS > wey, 
théy are concerned; and. that in eho | CHOR JS MPLE, AND. GOOD 
; choral close wrought them and it into the @~wice before Dr. Muck has given éx.- 
larger substance and purpose of the whole. SIR i th Pee ae 
Throughout ithe music eounded with graphite | Ae eat impressive performances of. 
power; and wheréver there was warrant, ,78%2¢8 work, but never before in this 
with the romantié beauty and exaltation tity haa the symphony been heard with 
| which were also Liszt’s goal. Never be- |#uch adequate forces. The male chorus 
fore, probably, in this country had the sym-.|2eard at the last was for once sufficient 
Phony so spoken with true and thrilling > how eens te make itself felt 
voice. A remembering public welcome the vey se edad gi og i summon 
repetitions of next week, with a men’s} fired The ada sabi iin: aoatvae tb ae 
| choir from the Choral Music Society an4] 41+" who was heard #or the frat time at 
Mr. Arthur Hackett, the notable young Netia concerts, is the possessor of = 
tenar of the Pop Concerts last September, | Yoice of very exceptional frestiness’ aad 
for new forces in the final episode. AS| peauty. 
though the “Faust Symphony” in such - The chorus had been rehearsed for 
performance were not enough for one pair 


| Aber his performance by Stephen Townsend, 
of concerts, Mr. Paderewski will also be | t consisted not only of members of the 


heard next Friday and Saturday for the /musical society which he conducts, but. 
first times in Boston in Schumann's Con-/6f other singers, professional and non- 
certo for piano. The music invites and professional, who had worked devoutly 
stimulates his best powers and it seems /in preparation for the event, and more 


singular that never in the past has he/|than vindicated their labors. 
played it at the Symphony Concerts. ite 
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' Highest Traditions Fulfilled 


j It was an occasion worthy of the 
) | | highest traditions of this orchestra, and 
7 particularly appropriate to the season. 


Heretofore Christmas programmes have 
been made of music of a graceful or. 


) festive character, which implied that | 
| you could not afford to ask an audi-| 
| énce to feel deeply or employ its intel~ | 


lect to any alarming degree in the days 
immediately before Christmas. But 


— -. ‘iy yesterday, as brilliant as was the effect 

: of the concert, it had also the solemnity | 

: , and the uplift of a religious occasion. 4 
ood 


It would not be amiss, indeed, to, 

have repetitions of thiS work each 

A » Christmas week, which, with Dr. Muck) 
Lis t “T 39 Gi _ on the conductor’s stand, and with the 
Z S aust 1ven orchestra he has at his disposal, could 
hardly be given a more ideal perform- 


Wi h | ance anywhere in the world, even in 
it Chorus—Pad- times of peace. 


And in time of war, 
what could be nobler and less remind-_ 
. . ful of jealousies and strife than this ex- 
erewski Soloist alted expression of Liszt? | | 
fp " . || Dr. Muck, the Master Conductor 
B 0st Pre, 23 || Dr. Muck is beyond question one of 
oy BY OLIN DOWNES | the greatest, and perhaps the greatesc, 
7 ’ i conductor the Symphony audiences 
| he concert given by the Boston) have knéwn. At the same time oko 
Sy . himself under control to a degree whic 
i bie Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck causes some to misuncuerstand his. sin- 
Conductor, yesterday afternoon in cerity and artistic enthusiasm. Under 
Symphony Hall, was one of the <nost! 8° finished an exterior, what is Pye 
lemorable in the hi man? But there are occasions, such a: 
f ; ; € in the history of this Or-| that of yesterday, when no amount of 
£anization, Liszt’s “Faust” symphony, self-command and er igt a pry < toy 
. | hides the intensity o is devo | 
wae 7 of the great works of modern the task in hand. And when this is the 
Music, and a work of which Dr. Muck| case the result is certain to - a 
i ; Yr ; ofable, for the man who projec | 
( - eae Sagiecsion rebel. reter, was artistic conceptions the most powerfully | 
‘avg orchestra's contribution, and Ig-| and effectively is the man with a sen 
ace Padetewski, the soloist of the nicks pie Ps Fast sea bigebiypad 60 
a : , ae | r e ; | 
Pccasion, played Schumann’s piano] other men, superficially more impul- 
foncerto. sive, might be madé ineffectual with 
vs ‘fhe half of Dr. Muck’s comprehension 
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| AA comes the greaver. “ tmattest detail, of - isat’s. masterly Ore WEP wrniy cis 7h, Ree re ipreme genius 7 performance Was "Or 
an _ior in wyderstanding with a soloist of derstanding. Dr Muck conduct@l 
‘ true distinction. — imastertul authority, inspiring his torces— 
land recreating in the music the images 
eopled Goethe’s universal, 
rama. The choral epilog, 
: unquestionably impressive with organ 
| vemtardig? ago performed as it was #2nd orchestra as a climax, was heard on 
ine wae hee or the great work, sweep-| this oceasion with an adequate body of 
oe gael se pian gh in its expression tone. Two rows of chairs along the 
tg arate ef aig overwhelming dra+ rack of the stage were filled with the 
oko epg SO he maiden innocence of' men singers from Mr. Townsend's 
psp mp ye ahs s brooding unrest, the chorus, and sang with security in attack 
Satinee eats 1e demon’s ironic spirit ef and intonation, and with fine resonance 
mimetint the estruction, the note of cul- ot tone, not covered even by the brass; 
enkindiing 3 gedy—all these denote the @ choral performance reflecting the high- 
fae Ee on and the astonishe ©St credit on Mr Townsend and arous- 
ti Ls oo 1, Vigo! and fullness ot ro..imgs pleasurable anticipations of his en- 
tra. This c  gotcany through the orches- Ure society. 
re. ea years after the work was Mr Hackett enjoyed gratifying suc- 
| Beene! a. pene in which Wagner, CeSS in the. biggest achievement thus far 
have develé a an and now Stravinsky '0t his career. The incidental part: for 
narrative pet an individual idiom to be the tenor soloist is more difficult than 
 eatearinine expository, pictorial or char- @#M a&fia, but he sang the brief recurring 
| Raa eh sar, eI | -phrase with authority, precision in en- 
| Waener’s  BCOEe found by Dr Muck at trances and abundant tone of good 
him by Sierfrie ne Bayreuth and giver quality, and with appropriate expres- 
mae dt. ee I poe Wagner for use as heyS0n. The audience recognized and re» 
visions made er indh. thee L183} ve.) Warded his performance, | 
'the a a ‘ee years before - 
hig poe of the work, but affected prin- Lyrical Conclusi 
cinatie’ the the work, gut affected prin- y usron 
Prong + {yA pete sesh pee me acquisi- The lyrical A minor concerto of Schu- 
‘reminds of its Siotinneios pons oh as , mann in ardently romantic, but not dra- 
-lG matic vein, was a fortunate choice to 


‘first act of Verdi’s “‘Othello’’ which .its . 
follow the soaring flight upon the mounb- 


| By gr: other pianist than Mr Paderew-4 of those who 
‘ski would have dared to follow Karnes ne’er ending 


trolled as ever, but 

performer and listene 

mosphere itself, was the reverence 

t feéls ‘toward the composer — and ~ the” present it adequately. ” 
work which it was his task to interpret. Paderewski. Suffers Injury 


or Liszt’s Greatest Work Then came Mr. Paderewski, who, 


Therefore it was no wonder that the though he had hurt asp in playing 
audience sat in the most intense ab-| at the rehearsal, and therefore suffered | 
pain from it during the performance, | 


sorption as this performance progressed | | 
and at the last applauded the conductor] Played in a great spirit which grad- | 
nd the orchestra for nearly half of the ually evercame all physical obstacles | 
intermission. As for the symphony it~= It is rather singular that this concerto, 
self, its significance becomes creater as| Which he plays with such fire and 
‘dt is. better understood. Barring pas- healthy romantic spirit, should not have 
‘gages that today are the material of alj| been played before by him at any of | 
'the composers who have helped them- the subscription concerts of the Boston | 
selves so liberally and often so uncon- Symphony. | 
seiously to the heritage left by Liszt, In March, 1892, he gave a performance 

of this concerto at a concert for the 


tthe : 
henefit of the Boston Symphony players, 


“Hayst’ symphony stands as one 
ef his highest and most original inspira- 
but the extraordinary success of that 
performance did not cause him to re- 


tions. It is also, in the final move- 
qnent,; the irrefutable proof of the prac- ; to | 
tical importance of Liszt’s manner of reat it with the Boston organization 
metamorphizing his themes. Here ara} before yesterday. It was a pleasure to 
hear such a poetic but broad and open- 
air treatment of the work, No senti- 


noble symphonic ‘ ‘ 
 tartaniton, narrative and charac 


hoe new themes, but rather the themes 


en’ ? 


the Faust symphony, 
put Liszt in 
would explain a hundred pages of men 
like Richard Strauss. 
work is” eloquent. The portrayal of 


poem. 


of the preceding ‘‘Faust”’ and *‘Gretch- 
movements restated, and in the 
case of the themes of “Faust,’’ paro- 
died with a sarcasm and ingenuity that 
gives modern music itself a power oO 
expression (denied to music 
Iaszt’s time. This is indeed the 


‘of denial,’ of negation, the mocking of 
‘all effort.and aspiration. 


“Mephistopheles” movement of 
by itself, would 
a niche of his own, and 


The 


But the whole 


Gretchen is for the writer the nearest 


approach to Goethe's heroine in music, 


“This {S the true loveliness and naivete 
of the character, not coarsened, as by 
Boito in his opera ‘‘Mefistofele,’? which 


is probably the next nearest approach 


to Goethe’s character in music; not 
Bentimentalized by a Gounod or made 
‘sensual as by Berloiz in his ‘“‘Damna- 
tion of Faust’; but the true Marguerite, 


as she walks out of the pages of the 


Bombastic at Times 


'-In the Faust movement there are 
and passages of 
bombast, and yet the opening might 
be by the most modern mystic of them 
all, and the moods of aspiration, pride 


heatrical passages, 


of: spirit, despair, and the vision- of 
Marguerite—all this is surpassingly 
dramatic and fascinating in the last 
degree, 

| But how many realized during this 
performance how much they were in- 
debted to Dr. Muck- for the refinement 
and -distinetion of .the music? How 
Miraculously he dusted off what was 
tawdry in. it! How musical bombast 


mentalizing! 
| of an effect! 
\_ wonderful singing. tone, a 
f jattack in the proper places and a vir- 
before |tuesc spirit that swept all before it. 
“spirit | then, making the exception to the 


Symphony 


No artifice for the sake 
And yet a spontaneity, 
clanging 


ruling against encores by 
ah exception only extended to 


soloists, 
he added to the pro- 


this pianist, 
gramme. 


oe 


eens 


“FAUST? SYMPHONY 


,_ NOBLY PERFORMED 


Mee, 23/le 


Mr Paderewski Inspired in 


Schumann Concerto 


Remarkable Concert hy Virtuoso 
Conductor, Pianist and Orchestra 


LLLP OD 


A virtueso conductor, pianist and or 
chestra, the rare, one might say unpre- 
cedented demonstration given Dr Muck, 
the aid in Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’? symphony of 
Arthur Hackett for the solo voice and 
of the male choir from the Choral Mu- 
sic Seciety of which Stephen Townsend 


‘is conductor, made yesterday afternoon 


at Symphony Hall an extraordinary 0c 
easion, one to. be rememberei cut of 


—— 


| eases’ oetiae A Scenes denoting the 
fie: ) 1e Moor’s ni °e and fixi 
his al nature and fixing 


Nowe we ee ee 


j 3 

Wagner’s Comment 
The Princess Caroline 
Who smoked long black cigars, and 
shared the domestic and artistic hap- 
pens of Liszt’s: sojourn at the Alten- 
lure ¢ Tl) ae " 

a hihie ales eee assumed the respon- 
ey Be so ot the final chorus and 
apo leOsis of the ‘‘Faust.’’ When Liszt 
Ypres huge the score to Wagner, tne 
pele Rh. a with the ‘“‘de:icate 
tagrance” of a last reminisce A= 
Gretchen. € niniscence Qt 
Ms by Liszt at Zurich in the Au- 
ee Le 1806, Wagner was paineu to 
nt not | Only thut the close of the 
Bassi “symphony, Which he advised 
im : sZt approvea, hud been discai ued, 
4. even the delicate ending vi 
‘aust’ symphony, 


Wittgenstein, 


an effect, by the 
chorus. And this was exactly iypicai eL 
my relations to Liszt and to his fiend 
’ aroline Wittgenstein.”’ | 
ais how iniinitely preierable to the 
LROALESCRS Manipuiation by Gounod in 
ed of the organ and tne angelic 
ou , How incomparable througnoul 
With the Frenchman’s polisned, euphont- 
ous but sentimentalized score. Noi 
does the opera of Boito nor the so-calhec 
opera Of Berlioz Maintain as consisteiit 
or convincing a level. 

WO DertoEnyance well might have 
tee f own the complacent traditions 
Xe oe Priday afternoon audiences. At 
for uck’s second return to the plat- 
it hn ue invited the orchestra to stand 
Thin im, a circumstance now: tamuliar. 
hrice, if not four times, thereafter he 
Was recalled. Once he shook Concert 
master Witek’s hand as symbolical reo- 


‘ognition of the orchestra. The applause 


continued even after the players had left 


; 


their seats for the intermission. 


ve | 
Which had appeaied| 
F ~ *, € . : os aied 
m me so particularly, had been Chaied | 

a Manner better calcuiated to prouuce | 
introduction oO. a} 


tain top. Purple or dithyrambic_ verse 
could have added nothing more, It*’was 
for the piano to sing in another mood, 
and Mr Paderewski, given an over 
‘whelming welcome, played as an in- 
spired poet, with improvisional freshe 
ness and beauty of song, "re 

The intimate thoughts of Schumann 
were as secrets revealed to him in the 
characteristic phraseology which is only 
for the miniaturist to cherish, for the 
painter in water colors, as well as for. 
him whom Schumann at times - bids 
sweep a broader canvas, The slow 
movement glowed. The embroideries of 
tne final one were appropriately rhap- 
sodical, aud in all-the orchestra sang 
with equal loveliness. 

Recalled thunderously, Mr Paderewski 
translated his hearers to the tenderness 
the arch elegance, the old world “race 
of Rameau, or was it Conperin or one 
of their school? Then graciously he 
added Daquin’s ‘‘Le Coucou,’’ with its 
riaintive note of heavenly melancholy. 
The piano was closed and the lights 
'Jowered or the concert still might be 
unended. Altogether a towering vision 
of great thoughts and beautiful, and a 
transporting expression of them. ‘ 


“Thamar” for Novelty at the Next Sym- 
phony Concerts- Dn avs re, 27, 


HAMAR, the tone-poem by Balakire 
Be that Dr. Muck will add to the reper- 

tory of the Symphony Orchestra to- 
morrow afternoon and Saturday evening, 
has been seldom played in the United States 
—or indeed anywhere else outside Russia— 
until the peripatetic ballet of Mr. Diaghilev 
utilized it as music to Bakst’s like-named 
mimodrania, with rather less mutilation 
and manipulation than is its wont in such 
transfers. So far as readily available 
records of performances in America 80, 
Theodore Thomas put the piece on his pro-_ 


| gramines as early as 1896; it was repeated 





‘Sha Russian Symphot  Bechedt ; 5 yd Cie * ‘yaw paa to the lovers she 
a, See , ali ;- 5 : veryw j personne 
York: and once again, a few years since py ‘ywhere in the music, — ————— 
| ‘ | Ralakirev is iavish with Oriental BR bs Sieh batus* 449. 
by the orchestra. of the Boston Opera jmonies and progressions; oft eine har- | ei pas 
pis! hts 6 per — ; Often his mo- Si = Xa 
ohder 1 nigcenldt se cert pad al ind tives, and occasionally his modulations ‘et 10n 
‘once under Mr. Monteux last November— bear suggestion of Russian folk-song. The he 
it has been "heard in Boston as music to outcome has been variously viewed. De- 
: ’ : votees of Russian nationalistic music wnag: 
Rakst’s glowing setting and Mr. Bolm'S o¢ yaajakirev in a ahha BP cartannarhes S100 
and Miss Révalles’s vivid miming. Assome «ypamar’ as a i sea ay have 
eynically . “Thamar” r - ce ee sterplece; more de- 
st oe pee? ae gp _ tached judges have affirmed that the music 
miliar, it would hardly enjoy the prestige 4.3: ¢ap short of the aechegad sic 
. : yah : pik t c a ag Stion C QO 
oo oe anally PR irasev'a ype hoot legend and of the coin poder h desig 2 by 
‘ vond peradventure, apari from the ee tte 
pieces and a notable example of half-Rus- 4 ihe passion witl Soap he picture 
: % 2 . cilil L1ie ars Pan Th Vi } Whoren ic 
‘sian and half-Oriental music. | elle has enriched it, it does read : 
Longer even than Mr. Loeffler, Balakirev .<...54 somewh: eae tT ee. ae 
meditated his symphonies and tone-poems. gt Aap ty tit coe Nae i and Mr. mender- 
or withheld them from publication for re- \ So Here bape pga Poy Bons of ccstatic 
vision upon revision. He began “Thamar” Rapti wpacabaghy bac 4 we “ mean little 
in 1867, soon after his return from a4 visit rai ok ause it had no *une, and 
to the Caucasus where he lays his musical 
scene; he was not content with the musi¢ 
and ready to publish it until 1882. A long" 
poem by Lermontov suggested the legent#=— 
to him for translation into tones and thé 
composer sufficiently summarizes it in hi 


prefatory note to the score: ¥ ° P| 
In the narrow Dariel Pass, where the i 


River Terek roars, covered with heavy 

miets, there rises an ancient tower, in 

which there lived Queen Thamar, an ‘»  —" a Ga 41 Tr 
angel in beauty, a eruel, wily demon in } . et LIA 
thoughts, and yet at the same time di- | al Zone as 8UYytou. | ptions 
vine. At her enchanting call the pass- | 1 Mai..Ge +t “3 j LPLlOns, 
ing traveller entered the tower to take | J Maj. Gen. Goethals, us | ae 
part in the banquet in prourens there. | impossible thing, either j AM ter, 
Shouts and cries of revelry awakened | er iy mee Mee } 

echoes in the darkness, as if at a sreat | or in the light of inter. 

feast a hundred youns, pleasure-loving law.” Woman- 


men and women were gathered, or as ay eae 3} 
if in that great tower, erstwhile for- | _ Mmuinister's statement tdp- 
bidding, the celebration of funeral rites ” a letter resenti pares 
were taking place. At the break of day adraltediney? neing ¥s pwo 
gloomy silence again reigned, broken = uggestion that the United 


only by the foaming Terek as it hur- oe ie aia ) | 
vied away a corpse. At this moment | take over not only the 
there appeared at the window a pale | me, but the whole terrt- 


shadow. It waved from afar a last } ot ee ; 
tarewell to the loved one. That fare- | the Republic of Panama. 


well breathed such tender ecstasy, the 

yoice which uttered it was so sweet, 

that its every accent, filled with prom- | : 

ise, seemed to tell of near, unspeakable | Yk . AE they inf 

happiness. . 3): pip eT 

The tone-poem begins descriptively, ag ahr '%¢ 
though to set the scene, with suggestion of ! LAE peer y ns 
the rush and rumble of the dark and foamfé . ye ah 4 Abia 
ing river, with atmosphere of savage a : nporvar’ 
solitude and ominous fate. Motives, morg l, Tor 0 
easily disentangled by the eye from thé 
engraved page than by the ear in the 
actual progress of the music, hint at thé 
alluring call of the queen, at the shepherd 
the. merchant and the warrior beguiled b NGTON, Dec. 99 —CongTress 
it, There is crescendo and climax and :‘ | vesterday for the’ Christ- 
last, sung first iby the clarinet against th bs hy me 
harps and then in full harmonic and i nys to reconvene Jan, 2. In 
strumental panoply, emerges the sensuou weeks of the session the 
gong~of the re’, Using bd i | sscd five government sup-}i 2 | 
counter-motive, and laying on iis Orienta Sit. TR Siah 7 
suggestion, Palakirev continues his ton ires, the urgent deficiency, ac. ry 
narrative through the parbaric and lustf | Indian, District of CO- }¢ thanlg 
fete, the stillness and the disillusion of th hd diplomatic and consular |Padere\ 


morning. . Once more the river rushes an y ‘ ‘ ers 
rumbles darkly. through the music; ther pon |, Banta more than ever jale ts 
‘are measures of destiny fulfilled; and fain sed in the brief period pre- 
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‘the Russian phony hestra. 
York: and once again, a few years since 
by the orchestra. of the Boston Opera 
fHouse under Mr, Caplet. Twice also—once 
under Mr. Ansermet, last February and 
once under Mr, Monteux last November— 
it has been heard in Boston as music to 
Rakst’s glowing setting and Mr. Bolm's 
and Miss Révalles’s vivid miming. As some 
cynically ,say, were “Thamar’ more fa- 
miliar, it would hardly enjoy the prestige 
that has long hung about it as the most 
remarkable of Balakirev’s symphonic 
pieces 
‘sian a 
Lon 
medita 
or wit 
vision 
in 1867. 
to the } 7 
scene; |\{Jrges American 
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compo 
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Dolls for Sale 


ge bY | farewell song of 
n New a li 4 


-nronies and progressions; 


MME. PADEREWSKI 
APPEAL FOR HER COUNTRY 


‘Poor Poland has been sadly neglected 
> declared Mme. Helena Pa derewski, wife of the grea: 
apartment at the Hotel Touraine, where 


she has on display and for sale about 100 dolls of all deseript! ons. 


~ pend far or: hig: ial ‘Plercing rises the 


‘Thamar to the lovers she 
Everywhere in the music 
lavish with Oriental har- 
} often his wmo- 
tives, and occasionally his modulations 
bear suggestion of Russian folk-song. The 
outcome has been variously viewed. De- 
votees of Russian nationalistic music and 
of Kalakirev in particular have hailed 
“Thamar” as a masterpiece; more de- 
tached judges have affirmed that the music 
fell far short of the suggestion of the 
legend and of the composer's design. Be. 


has slain, — 
| Ralakirev is 


. 
, Tr - «-- 


MAKES 


Tow 


omen. to Give Money for Relief of 
Great Distress Among Girls in Poland—Has 


i 
at Touraine Today 


by the charitable people 


ing : ' . = Rie 
party which were made by the Polish artists who, with their familie 


Show é ied te 
gare refugees In Faris. 


“T don’t mean to Say that 
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were jand and her starving 
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only » tinued Mme. “but 
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ried ® have been so busy helping France a nd 
other Po- 


there 
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we land has been forgotten. 
“Mhere are in Paris now 
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alluring turies right up to the present 
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last, sui ‘‘I would like to make 
harps a peal to the women of 


dolls 


from 1830 to now. 


America 


strumen their help in relieving the conditions 
Thousands 
men, women and 
suggesti opildren are starving and homeless in 
than 500,000 girls 
of the fighting 
to become, 
a fund 


for the establishment of the Ameri-) 


song ~-0!in my native country. 


counter: and thousands of 
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ete, the victims of the men 
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turn will be able to assist oO 

They and their children must 

cared tor or they will be eas) 

other men. This is more 

than that they should be fed 

morality of the people of 

is of much more 

the conditions 
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on the other a few words of thant 

with the signature of Mme. Paderew- 

ski. The dolls will be on le today 

from 11 to 5. 
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SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS on the Choral, ’*"Wer 


SYMPHONIC POEM, for Orchestra, “‘Thamar.’’ 
after.a Poem by Michail Lermontoff. 
nut.den lieben Gott lasst walten,’’ op. 24. 


SYMPHONY No. 8, in F 
I. Allegro vivace e con brio. 
II. Allegretto scherzando. 
III. Tempo di menuetto 


IV. Allegro vivace. 


Symphony Hall 
SEASON 1916--17. 
TENTH PROGRAMME 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30 
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iscovered at the oncerts 


SEASON 1916--17. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


TENTH PROGRAMP: 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, AT 8 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 8, in F. major, op. 93. 
I. Allegro vivace e con brio. 
II. Allegretto scherzando. 
III. Tempo di menuetto 
IV. Allegro vivace. 


BALAKIREFF, SYMPHONIC POEM, for Orchestra, “‘Thamar.’’ 
after a Poem by Michail Lermontoff. 
First time at these Concerts. 


GEORG SCHUMANN, SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS on the Choral, "Wert 
nur den lieben Gott lasst walten,’’ op. 24. 


ee ~ Arthur Hackett 
As Promising a Young Tenor as Boston Has Heard for Long 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Coneert next week. 
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Balakirev 
Composer of “ Thamar r, 
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BALAKIREFF’ 


\tray the roaring of the River Terek with 
the sinister suggestions of the tragedy to 
come, and the ending with the fare- 
welling of the corpse by the wanton, 
'demoniacal Queen. The melody typify- 


6 9 ing the amorous Thamar is not seduc- 
itive, nor are the themes portraying her 
7 ‘victims lured. in the night mists by the 


‘inviting and hospitable light in any way 
characteristic. 


The music of the orgy 
Js labored and dull. Lermontoff's poem 
might have attracted Richard Strauss. 
| ‘The story is that 


tH eratdsr———_Metr to th 
Follows Fine Performa 


Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8 
and Is Succeeded by Playing | he was a wise counsellor to the men in 
of Georg Schumann’s Sym-| 


phonic Variations on a 


Choral. 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 10th concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, con- 
ductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
fram was as follows: Beethoven, 
Symphony No. 8; Balakireff, 
“Thamar,” symphonic poem after a 
poem by Lermontoff; Georg Schu- 
mann, Symphonic Variations on the 
Choral “Wer nur den lieben Gott 
laesst walten.” 

After a finely proportioned and 
rhythmed performance of Beethoven's 
Bymphony, a symphony always welcome, 
eithough for many years it was under- 
estimated, not ranked among the great 
ones, Balakireff's ‘“‘Thamar’’ was per- 
formed, for the first time at these con- 
certs. It was played at concerts of the 
Boston Opera Company in 1912 and re- 
cently was heard with a ballet in the 
repertoire of Diaghileff’'s company. Un- 
like the suite ‘‘Scheherazade,” this sym- 
phonic poem gains by the miming and 
dancing on the stage. As a translation 
into music of Lermontoff’s poem, it is 


lacking in sensuousness, passion, wild- 
ness and horror. The most significant 
portions of the work are those that por- 


of Margaret in the 
Tour de Nesle, but Buridan was more 
,fortunate in Dumas’s drama than were 


ithe lovers of Thamar. 
e of 


As in other works of Balakireff that 
have been performed here, there is a 
dryness in the music of ‘‘Thamar,” a 
‘lack of fancy or imagination. No doubt 


group, a guide, philosopher and 
friend; it is said that he was an ex- 
cellent pianist, but with the exception of 
his ‘‘Islamey’’ and some of his earlier 
songs the music that we have heard is 
not conspicuous by reason of ideas ‘or 
poetically dramatic tréatment.. As an 
original musical thinker he stands be- 
low his associates, Borodin, Mous-. 
s0rgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff, nor did 
he have the technic and the sense of | 
color possesseul by the last named. | 

Georg Schumann's Variations were 
brought out here 15 years ago by Mr. 
Gericke. This Schumann belongs to the || 
Class characterized by the Germans as|]|] 
“solid’’ musicians. In one season he 
played all the sonatas of Beethoven in 
successive piano recitals. What miteht | 
not be expected of one so lost to all | 
sense of humor? In the present instance | 
he took academic liberties with a staid | 
Choral, but he strayed for a moment 
from the conservatory into an opera’ 
house where he heard “Tristan and | 
Isolde” and then went back to work with | 
@ passage remaining in his mind. No 
doubt the variations are ‘well-worked,” 
highly respectable, and at the end there 
‘4a the anticipated, inevitable apotheosis 
‘of the Choral, allegro glorioso, brass and 
wood-wind — organ in full blast with 
fiddles in counterpoint, which brings the 
expected and desired applause. These 
Variations were composed at Bremen. 
They might have been composed at 
Stuttgart or at Hisleben. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
There will be no concerts next week. 
The program of the concerts Jan. 12 and 
33 will include three pieces by Sibelius, | 
‘‘Pohjola’s Daughter,’’ ‘‘The Oceanides,”’ 
“Night-ride and Sunrise’ (first time 
here); Beethoven’s violin concerto (Al- 
bert Spalding, violinist); and the over- 
ture to ‘“‘Egmont.”’ 





INFORMATION OBSCURED 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
IJnansd, — Mee, 30.1916 
: SPIRITED ORCHESTRA, BUT AN- 


GUID AUDIENCE 


Contrasts and Consequences—Beethoven’s 


set sparks to their hearers. The truth is 
that we are spoiled with the perfections to 


‘which Dr. Muck has brought the band; 
and sitting under them from week to week, 


we take for granted what would kindle 
less habituated hearers into a lusty slow 
of applause. Here was music that épar- 
kled like clear autumn air, that tingled on 
the ear lke dry champagne on the tongue; 


oo 


dat with timely sand surging “ sonorities” 


his contrapunte] ingenuity is often consid- 
erable; and not once does. he linger to 
wring a variation dry. Indeed he sounded 


;uncommonly terse as such fluent music- 
}making goes; his introduction impressed 
jihe ear in the preparation for the emer- 
i}cence of the chorale; and he worked his | 
fugued finale in the big voice and the big | 


stride that in contemporary German music 


as-he waS in His"Sliadings, that the tones * 


poem somehow -goes dry. Balakirev’s 
quest for exactitude with Thamar leaves 
her neither sensttal nor sinister. The revel 
is of the composer’s exacting and exposi- 
tory brain and not of the revellers’ ‘en- 
kindled and careless fiesh. It quite misses 
either wildness or fatality. Throughout 
the tone-poem Balakirev purposed to paint 


BOGE o's bite i 7 : : in color. In actual res has © | q 
Little Symphony” in High Mettled Per and nobody, except, perhaps, Beethoven | touch climax in Reger’s “Hiller Varia-| etched in line il result he io oe 


formance—Georg Schumann’s Safe and hearing across the Elysian Fields, was | ions.’ Throughout the piece was full- 


much stirred by the aptness and the spirit bodied and tree-footed: unmistakably well. DR MUCK GIVES 
, : ¥ : he 


Sane Variations—Balakirev’s “Thamar” (¢ the performance. As light of tone, as Mi made and’ ‘effective’: over-thick some. 


as a Music That Defeats Its Own Pur- fascinating and flawless of rhythm, ; : - Sesh over-luxurlant as is—or was— IN TERPRETATION 


succulent of moulded phrase, went manner, Yet who could distill 


a emtec é4a8 I = ,ry? " nw oi eve ; ~ + . 7.) 2 r 7 66 : 
pose second movement of the celebrated © tick any Clear Impression of the busy OF | HAMAR” PIECE 
te) . iumann as ,an gh a. 


sinarpceclighdometi ing.” The third—the much-mooted individually imaginative ¢ 
po al minuetto’’—radiated a lively pi} an invention and B nro- PM omthe= aE pai ba: AhI eg, Fa i 


| i L, 3 . ui ‘ +, se 
and a genial V ror between the aa ing 4 iLirre OS own. rT he final sonorit ies Boston Symphony Orchestra, Karl 
horns and trumpets and the songtful I iwere hardly still before chorale and varia- Muck, Conductor—Tenth program, pre- 


vith 


WLR the fine excitements of 
Symphony ‘Concerts of last we 
the relative repose of the concel | 
of yesterday atternoon. None in choir. Clearly Dr. Muck would ha 


vanished into the crowded limho sented in Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., 

: ' uwiar thing In the lecular way. arternoon of Dec. a9: Beethoven, Sym- 

ere zz : pnony No. § in F major, op. 98; Balaki- 

s . | ‘ reff, symphonic poe “Mhamar’: CG 

| xj he allegrett | Ra lalet » em, Chamal (yeorg 
tle was content to give the allegretto lakirev S tone-pt 7 a Pee » eee wer A Ae s 4 , 

he was | | : , ait Lage Schumann, symphonic variations on the 

Though the choral, “‘Wer nur den lieben Gott l&sst 

. or eae é | | 1882. after fit. Walten,” op. 24. 

tone-poem, iL hamar, playe cd for he eS ee etto , wh. le L1¢ an ; | ) 3 : i . ‘ ~ ALL ws I WC Upation Witn 


time at these concerts” and Georg Schu- ‘through the <xypealary ar ggliaogt | | | might have Russian composers of the Nine- 
mann’s Symphonic Variations (wit! q stayed by little artful su: errs — | | uated idle or ever J16—~-j 


| | : in freedom, teenth Century were all more inter- 
longish introduction and a fugued hate) spring forward again lil ab eddy sla x SG  Superfluous'! ested in mal ‘ 6 h d 
, 1 an? “AS WT f happy por: oric or ea tibes tu, 48k | ~ALOL Ak > “CNeS UTE ; 
upon an ancient chorale nnheard at these rhythm and fresh curn , ‘ Msi es | 4 | ‘ is LILLY, ectness and ex c ns 1e or¢ estra soul 
same concerts for fifteen years. ‘The Yet with all tn! ‘ ee | : SS OL tonal speech, Ze: ‘or conci- well than in making it record poetic 
vo; +htr a rely ancy oe rather ha? , seeclen ow 
third number, which in the order of the quick spirit, tne lively al r tha xuriance, onenness < 


pees ks i at : i | ss of sublimities or philosophical profundi- 
day began the concert, ‘was Beethoven's technical spontaneity) inpian economy 1d exactitude : 


“little symphony” in F, presumably pieas- Muck did gh a hy Tac ehathu | rey eee ee, Oe puede baal tien, Dey goer Oe 
of Beetho . t] 12°] idea that whatever they asked their 


be. public to listen to must be pleasing to 
It was well re- | Sions and the snapping Tr ibkeg i | 1; while - seldom, after t the ear, else it could never pass as 
are a challenge, almost, to &@ CO" those who n longs over de4 Music. It is a question, indeed, if the 
applausively enough to recall him at the , S©MS© of artful advance ane ©. ! does he write music that read aural pleasantness maintained in the 
{ ~~) 7h Y Ti 05-4 4 ~ wre # LT . cl | Ihe . us ~ Loo I rr’ | ‘ — Hw Ca Us b ; , a Cc nh 4 
aan or to bring the band to the stand In the performance, the sf : He POU. uve lis in the works of Tschaikc ky, Rimsky-Ko 
2 7 1e@ Stana- a . a : ‘ae ne S SC ‘ rS r = ? 
| | pT le nc aE ep .. |fancy, the charm, the ardor 0 én, padi AIKOWR EY, sear ee 
ing posture that is acknowledgment. in aces eet ell t» flower as lightly anda nan OF sakoff, Borodin and Balakireif is not 
usual, “Thamar,” in spite of the prestige ~~~” = - tps 
that has long haloed it, won no more than | + a. ac jece,”’ 1 | its place, the 
Dc ia eAus tintatte while thie SOnorous one and another! virtuoso | tapie note, The 


they were born of Beethovel S the great and saving quality of Rus- 
Sian musical art. 
srchestr: as won its note. | | “Ee, oe ee | 
variations of the estimable and expert orchestra has ve of the music never becomes mere 


insistent chromatia - , 
oi [The symphonic poem ‘ Thamar,” 
| eichth symphony of Beetnoven, ) lute juggling vith 
Schumann were no better than worKkaaay _ y | a bie BO BM 


1th Pe destarday, it beem vith sharps and flats, rather long as it_ is, has no passage 
ATi att: 't is related that, of old tim music sount e ate ae cr fiat ‘e Balakirev seems to etch in DUt sounds well; it has no pages that 
when Clara Morris was the leading | Sie re ee a ae’ J ats so incisively do they cut are written merely to get notes fitted 
of a stock company at the vanished Union than in all tne Fon” | ! i the music. His Oriental together according to some plan of 
Square Theatre in New York, she played, Fe vo onever glows; he prefers that it dart thematic development or some scheme 
a day or two before Christmas, in th Such music radiates itsel! ; @ | | melodies of Thamar plerca of counterpoint It has constant lyr- 
mresence of a meagre audience. A line mann’s variations ape so et eh | : . al aoe aa i never ‘luxunan tena) beauty it always sings, never 
i * part spoke of holiday revels and jjluminating and heightening per*' pevers abter the manner of Rimsky4_. use 3 bak hana + ida , : 
EE eo the spectatore with mean- cea: Fait received. The learned ies Sako : ATd Lhe linale of ‘Scheherazade’ ’— BAS) icing Suavity ot melodic line OF 
ineful malice. The audience at Sym- wpon the esthetics of music are ‘ De ey, oe the ballet; the dances of Charm of instrumental concord for any 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon was not geyy that the justification of valiad ‘geil insinuate and tingle. purpose of realistic description. It is 
exactly keeping its Christmas revels (aS other than as an academic exe! ; | bans iby no mistaking the terse andan idealized type of program music, 
the line went) but it did hear in its after- jin public—is the play throus} tc nese Why attire sugsestion of the beginning of telling its story but never breaking 
Christmas lassitude. ardent creative zest enkindling on : 4 A sah dar ne music does summo | from the domain of tone and invading 

poser, players and hearers. It wold | ees SOMtary, Ominous and cdarkeli the pealm of literature. 

lv be the truth to say that rae vance , Rep Set i : In quite another style is the music 
outdoing even themselves in their playing pee ah ihe Pesan Re ahh va metamor ‘Wh. bBetween-—-and nth eae PO es Schumann, in which agree- 
of this eighth symphony ot peennoy >  aneaat tite which the diligent Seu! an! ose are short alakirev wou! eyokd able sound is subordinate to display 
The sheer exhilarating rush with which Barer ca nicer a .chaeeil: Ae : saab in. bitter-sweet  allurement of the technique of composition and 
they began; the zest of rhythm, the min- | — ves him well to the average ear when ia = & revelry that shou S as orchestration. But the display is en- 
gled suavity and elasticity of phrasing with | rt one rot Should caress. It is in these, tertaining and it has the merit of 
which they proceeded through 5 yer |} toed. progressions return; more than ©*" With Shee eon ng as br. Muck Was peing economical and concise. Both. 
movement; the snap of their chords; the lthe organ, ready to his hand, help: hi em in his rhythms and suggestive) jpeg. nig 4d the Balakireff arta! 
light brilliance of their tone and the light | ' this piece and the WARP 


symphony a4 symphony without 
movement in any severe sense Ot | 


the course of the seas?) thus iar, 
been so short, while not ie of the 
pieces on the programme could—or 
much stir those that heard them. 


even, undulating low ; 
j ] ’ Ipay a sins "rl wrracef wi hy 
two were comparatively novel— Ralakirev < ning and 7zra efitl wit 


the ensuin: 


urable to the audience, since it makes easy mellowness ~ | “ sg pactt Otiety. Liven 
listening, and in Dr. Muck’s time one of song, the ciear play oe a aH | | TEvision, Balakire’ 
the ‘‘virtuoso pleces, id [ con- | monic imagination, tne +08: ; re | ; jects of his tonal narrative an 
ductor and the orchestra. 


besides, ol tne repetit 
ceived on Friday, as it always is, but not 


| » 


,? 


note, so 
make Sc Ss, in 


, 


) 


._ ons 


ome Oe 


’ 


. the end again it recall: 
Not so the orchestra and the conductor, : 


— dutiinans a > tena — 
. Pa - , 


COU! 


ti 


ever the square-cut phrases and the squ: 





rane: The 

seemed more or less of an improvisa-_ 
tion, but was perhaps all the fresher 
for not being played in the orches- 
tra’s grand manner. — 
- Dr. Muck takes his men on the 


monthly trip the coming week, giving 


‘ve ee Tile” sill v4 PRR) ley Be ae SN RRIRE 0 by age wget a, eee Ae me 
ne 9. age } ar eda ¢ I a ‘O} \" /-. — 
Beethoven m | gal IVES 


PLEASING PROGRAM 


<isinisiisaanaslimalas Ps SN, 


our. 


‘concerts in Philadelphia, Washington, WORK WELL READ i 


Baltimore, Brooklyn and New York. 
In Philadelphia, Baltimore and Brook- 
lyn the soloist will be Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, who will play the Rachmani- 
noff piano concerto. In Washington 
the soloist will be Carl Friedberg, 
who will play the Schumann piano 
concerto. 

Cesar Frantk’s symphony is sched- 
uled for Philadelphia and the evening 
concert in New York; Tschaikowsky’s 
first syite will be played in Washing- | 
ton and at the matinee concert in New 
York. In Baltimore Schumann’s “‘Rhe- 
nish” symphony and in Brooklyn Beet-! 
hoven’s eighth symphony will be 
played. 


BEETHOVEN'S ~—s_— 
SYMPHONY -| 
THE FEATURE 


its 
54 aveleia ae) | ‘$ | 
Although the patrons of the $y'in- | 
phony concerts had their first,hearing— 
of Balakireff’s symphonic poem ‘‘Tha- 
-mar’’ at these concerts raring? ee after-. 
noon and Georg Schumann’s §mphonic 
‘Variations on the Choral ‘‘Wer nur den 
| lieben Gott laesst walten’’ was also on | 
_ the program, they voted without hesita- 1 
tion the honors of the afternoon to} 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 8. 
' The Beethoven number is real music. |' 
‘There is no striving at puzzling effects’ 
and no effort to see how many instru- | 
ments can be possibly employed, but} 
rather to make the most of such instru | 
ments’ as are used. It is just a real’ 
musician speaking from the heart in) 
unmistakable, ever fascinating terms. 
It was delightfully played. Incidentally, 
it is to be noted, Beethoven says more 
of intérest in this brief work than many 
another has said in a work twice as| 
long. 

Balakireff seems to have struggled | 
through his ‘Thamar’ without the abil- 
ity to clearly set forth his ideas. After! 
it is all over there is something lacking. 
It is a puzzle without a solution when 
Played without the ballet. 

Georg Schumann was certainly not in 
his happiest vein in his Variation8. One 
could well wish for more of the real 
musician and less of the student. 


1 fected. 


AND EXECUTED 


Dr. Muck Recalled by Enthusi- 


astic Audience — Greater 
Simplicity Desirable 
By LOUIS C, ELSON 


PROGRAM 
Beethoven—HBighth Symphony. 
Balakireff—Symphonic Poem, 
Georg Schumann—Symphonic 

a Chorale. 


‘Thamar.’ 
Variations on 


Strange as lt may appear, there Was | 


once a@ Man named Beethoven who 


This symphony and 


! 
| 


; 
' 


' 
‘ 


‘wrote a symphony which lasted only | 
about half-an-hour, was full of pret- | 
ty melodies and playful and unat-| 
his 


others .(for he wrote some others) | 
had considerable vogue 1n their time, , 


but, of course, they are 


not to be! 


compared with our present hour-and- | 


and 
with 


a-half symphonies, without tune 
with an enormous orchestra 
many more kinds of instruments. 

In spite of this, the 


audience | 


. . ° : | 
ceemed to welcome this unumbitious | 


sister of the Brobdignagian 


works | 


and to enjoy the humor which spark- | 


les through every 


movement. Lt 


might be called a symphony without | 
a slow movement, for the Allegretto, | 


with its playful 


dialogue between. 


° ° ? Sd ie 
violins and cellos (plus contrabass¢ S) | 
is more of a Scherzo than a true slow | 


movement. 
It is almost 
at times, 


a ‘‘Bassoon Concerto” | 
. . . } 
for although that instru-; 


ment has not any very difficult work | 


to do, 
nent. 


it is made constantly promir) 
Beethoven loved the bassoon, | 


and thoroughly enjoyed himselt when) 


writing for it. He had a name for his 
jovial moments and he called 


this. 


mood “Aufgeknoepft,” “Unbuttoned.” | 


All through this symphony he is 1n| 
of mind. | 


this “‘unbuttoned”’ frame 
We need only record the points as 
they were made, in succession. ‘The 
first movement gave its two jolly 
themes, its brusque development, it 
eoda with the comical bassoon octave 
figure; the Allegretto Scherzendo its 
charming string dialogue aforesaid; 


| inventing the’ Scherzo, and was given 


‘(from the garret to the cellar of the 
'orehestra) and the quaint joining to- 
' gether of bassoon and kettle-drum in 
‘obligato work and the suddenly sen- 


ee oe ee oe ee re ren ee eae 


- ~~ er 


——_ 


‘earnest, much more heavily scored, ' 


| music, 


the Minuet served to show that Bee- 
thoven did not abolish the Minuet by| there must be a grandiose or bombas- 
tic finale, Schumann’s teachers, Rein-' 
ecke and Jadasohn, equipped him 
thoroughly 
Counterpoint sits easily upon him,’ 
and he can make rhythmic trans- 
formations with juggling skill. But 
such compositions are seldom very far 
from “Kapelimeistermusik.” 

Yet we must make an exception 
here. The combination of organ with 
timental contrabasses, made a climax | orchestra was very fitting in’ such a 
that was as rollicking as possible. religious theme, and it was well man- 

And all this was read by Dr, Muck : aged. The use of fugal form was also 
and played by the orchestra as if they | fitting in the treatment of a Chorale, 
heartily enjoyed it, as certainly the} and the counterpoint commanded all 
audience did. The evidence of appre! egpect. And in the final variations 
ciation was not lacking, for not only there was a degree of development 
was there applause at the end of each | that was not only ingenious but in- 


’ . ‘ se f the! oy ; 
movem<¢ nt. but at the close O' spiring, so that one cordially forgave 
work Dr. Muck was recalled. Never-| 


the pedantic touches that were in 
Jess w ink ¢ he conductor: ‘ 
theless we think that t a some parts of the earlier treatment. 
tried to make too much out of the 


Greater simplicity would have} These variations may take rank 
‘sith the large variations of Beetho- 
ven and of Brahms. In both of these 
> dsposces, as in Georg Schumann, we 


vet still belonging to the field of true ‘find much freedom in the treatment 
’ Balakireft’s ‘Thamar.” We i vt themes, and in this work some- 


in the delicate rococo style its an- 
tique effects demand; ‘but the Finale 
‘was an entire frolic, and here the: 
Coda, with that wild lead from flutes 
and violins to contrabasses alone 


work. 
suited it better. 
Then came something much more 


| have had this recently with short- tirmes even the transformation, by fig- 


‘skirted, pedal accompaniment,—as a; ure 
Ballet,—but its symphonic rendering | 2nd rich gulses, 


Georg Schumann, the result is a ton- 


variation in Minor to contrast against 


into new, strange 
Yet we doubt if the 
gave it immeasurably greater im- ingenuity of such music can ever be 
portance. junderstod by the laity. Bulwer-Lyt- 
It began in the deepest depths, as itor. once claimed for one of his works 
the Russians love to do, and was | thas “it was not written for the com- 
portentous to the last degree. It | mon ‘herd.’”” Much the same might be 
was easy to read some meaning into said about such masterly. variations. 
it. The rushing torrent and the se-,; The playing of the strings in the 
ductive song of Thamar, for example,, fugue finale was masterly in the 
could be identified. There were ori- highest degree. The trombones, teo. 
ental dance rhythms with triangle. did very well, although too strident 
and tambourine for tropical effects. teward the close. 
There was the Oriental monotonous. ‘fhe overwhelming power of the 
reiteration of kettle-drum strokes. | finale would impress any audience, 
Nevertheless the picture was someé- ard we were not astonished to see Dr. 
what vague. Passion and mystery Muck twice recalled at the close. 
were there, and a Thamar night) The work of the entire orchestra and 
seemed to be as fatal as “‘une nuit| his own interpretation certainly de- 
de Cleopatra,’’ but the end was SO served it, as this concert, like a waspD, 
ecstatic and tender that we judge had its most powerful part at the end. 
that the lovers did not disapprove 


altogether of this form of death. The | ) 
orchestration of the composition Was, _ 
of course, ultra-modern. 


development, 


In the matter of variation-composi- 
. 


tion one can change the old saying 
into “A lot of learning is a dangerous 
thing,’ for whether the name of the 
composer be Beethoven, Brahms,—Or) poethoven's eighth symphony—the 
al display that’ is remarkable for | Little symphony,” as the composer de- 
length and in some degree for con- seribed it, when comparing it with the 
ventionality also. There must be an Seventh, the “great one in A’’—is the 
exhibition first of this instrument, most familiar and impressive number 


and then of that; there must be a on this week’s Symphony program. The 
‘performance yesterday, which Dr. Muck 


tor this kind of task. 


‘one in Major; there must be a fugue}: 


ea 


| 


| 
| 





conducted tna amnion tnat revesiet ie" pfogramme of the. tenth Friday 
call Beethoven’s opinion that this mele afternoon concert of the Boston Sym- | 
' 


lifluous symphony in F major is one of phony Orchestra, Dr. Katl Muck con- 
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prilliant performarice, _ Eig Feb 
. , Balakireff’s music of the baleful Geor 
gian QueenThamar, Who, in her /mounsf; 
tain castle high over a gorge of. the 


his happiest works. 

For the first time, Balakireff’'s sym-. 
phonic poem, “Thamar,” is based on the 
gloomy poem by Michail Lermontoff, is 
offeréd at the Symphony concerts. It is 
not an unfamiliar composition, never: 
theless, for it has been played here in 


recent years by the Boston Opera Com-, 


pany orchestra, with Andre Caplet con- 
ducting, and by the Ballett Russe or- 
chestra. The ballet “Thamar,” with 


Balakireff’s music, was presented here 
last month, with Flore Revalles ap- 
pearing as the queen who lures men to 


their death through her baleful beauty. 
The music pictures the adventures of 
several victims of the siren who dwelt 
by the waters of, Terek. The perform- 
ance was excellent, but not exciting. 

The last number on the program is 
‘Georg Schumann’s symphonic varia- 
tions on ‘“Wer dur den lieben Gott,” an 
early 17th century German choral, which 


calls for full orchestra and organ, It 
‘is an old-fashioned work, with a Stir- 


‘ring finale. 


| Next week the orchestra will be out 
of town. At the concerts on Jan, 12 
and 13 the soloist will be Albert Spald- 
ing, who will play the Beethoven violin 
-coneerto. Three tone pictures by Sibe- 
‘lius will be performed for the first time 


in Boston, Beethoven's overture to 
‘i csr will complete the program. 


SYMPHONY 
PLAYS NEW 


TONE POEM 


Balakireft’s “Thamar 


Is Given First 


Hearing 
Post ce S.0/) 
BY OLIN DOWNES © 


ductor, yesterday afternoon in Sym- | 
phony Hall. Balakireff's work was | 


| heard for the first time at these con-! 


certs. 


POETRY IN DULL COLORS 


The performance of the delightful | 
svmphony of Beethoven was all that it 
should have been. $1] 

The symphonic poem of Balakireff had 
evidently been studied with as much 
care for detail and reverence for the 
intention of the composer as the sym- 
phony of Beethoven—which in a sense, 
was quite. wrong. for the methods so 
admirable in the performance of Beet- 
hoven’s work were quite out of place 


when it came to the gorgeous, glowing | 


music of Balakireff, music, whatever 
its defects, of an enormous and over- 
whélming vitality, music Asiatic in its 
excitement and sensuality. 


The symphonic poem by Lermento™ 
which. inspired Balakireff tells of i 
castle of the Queen Thamar, which pull 
looms, in ruins, over the bank of the 
River Terek in the Dariel pass In the 
Caucasus, and of the wild fetes held 
there; of the travellers who became t he 
victims of the beautiful and terrible 
queen, and whose podies, in the Bray 


\light of the dawn, were carried away 


\by the river ‘mad with fright,” as 4 
| sigh comes from afar to the departins 
‘peloved. There is in the poem, and 
there is in the music, & vigor a 
imagery and opulence which should be 
felt to the utmost in any performance, 
and which were not felt The most 
effective passages were those of ire 
the orchestration was most piquant ant 
refined, and the conclusion, where Dr. 
Muck was poetic. For the rest, there 
‘eas constantly a restraint and an ob- 
‘session with detail wholly out of place 
‘in this score. AS a whole he have 


j tor put! 
eldom heard this great conduc mS 
himeelf more conscientiously at the ser-| 
viee of the composer, and yet show fl 
plainly his lack of sympathy with the 
music. 
| But those who were disturbed 


ani f an‘ 


’ slite 
wy guch & por 
turbed OY could console 
etability 


‘one could be distu i pioine 
| performance of this work—¢ : 
themselves of course for Page AAT ath 
‘and routine itself entered the oo eichv- 
'+he performance of Mr. iene, 

| mann’s variations on a4 chor: Ja 
| which were for some reason 


repeated after a lapse of a f 


Beethoven's eighth symphony, Bal- | 
akireff’s “Thamar,” symphonic poem 
after Lermentoff, and George Schu- 
man’s vafiations on the choral “Wer 
nur deri liebe Gott lasst walten’ made 


_ te stul oa 61 
| tain skill in manipulation but rarely re. > for Violin in D, op. © 
'veals beauty. ; 


first in tympani, then in double basses, 
|In a sense restore the mood of dignity | 


| in its spirit of freedom and sincerity | 
from the ponderous artifice, the assumed 
;«nha noisy importance of.the fourth. The 


theme, 
other 


Oloris a 
jestic, t moments arresting, ma- 


~ {5 not one of thea 
viting 1¢se, It is'a score in- 


wae * \Terek, lured and reveled With her lovers 
G Cobe “ASee. Woe a1 4 for a night, then threw their bodiés 
4 ) 
Balakireff’s Thamar, 
Ballet Russe. - They mimed the tale to 


: a ke the dark current below, needs the 
vs | powerful stimulus to the éye of. the 

. it for the first time in America in Bos- 
Time by the Orchestra ton last February. There is Oriental 
suggestion; there is the visualizing fig- 

Li ure of premonition in violas which re- 

‘turns in English horn and ccllo: there 


. are the shimmering harmonic t i- 
Excellent Performance of Variations tions rear ‘the close, put one misses a 
; more gee aa pest of the orn 
sensua ueen, Whom me vet 
by Georg Schumann laivines and for whbrn thes yea “their 
| l lives. ne misses the barbarous Splen- 
{dor with which Bakst drenched his 


‘stage picture in colors of -seitings and 
The 10th Friday afternoon Symphony | costumes, ‘ 


The orchestral pertormance of this, as 


er te ea ee a 


symphony. 
shonic poem for orchestra after a poem} in music of varving periods and char+ 
p d ambthincan? a . shar 
by Michail Lermontoft), first time at eth. se eaaatiar’ cite ghar’ played 

“oes say | Wl SUPpass M4 rnythmie : es 4 
these concerts, and Georg Schumann'S| gejjicacy. The S ecihlautels wil ba none 
symphonic variations on the choral, next week. 

“Wer nur den licben laesst walten.”’ | 

Georg Schumann, no relative of rT 
ert, a choral conductor, teacher and k C) 

ad: ee i eee my 42, AT 2.30 P. M. 
composer, now living in Berlin, ha&s) 
written more inspirational music. The) 
variations are respectable. They donote ARY {2 AT Q P M 
contrapuntal learning, a cunning. inge- ; . ° 
nuity in the various devices which dis- 
euise, paraphrase and relentlessly pur- 
sue a figure through many transitions. 
The chief subject of the final fugue 
sounds equally duil whether inverted | 
or in its original position. The expanse Daughter’’ 
of a figure may be halved or doubled, |, - 
and it may provoke a procession cf fides 
forms of it in the theorist’s terms of 
inversion, augmenution, diminution and 
whatnot. 

The choral as such, and noticeably | Boston.) 
this one, has character. This example | 
suggests the cathedral. its melody is} 
broad and uplifting; the harmonization | 
noble. The whole is sturdy, wholesome, 
devotional, Made to dance in these 
masquerades and its character is lost. 
Becoming a. tune to serve as fodder for 
x composer's invention it wears this or 
that costume which mav display a cer- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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and Sunriae’”’ 


The two variations on an organ point 


é titwa > 
and. of deep and quiet strength. The 0 Emons 
variation in B major, which suffered an | 

unfortunate slip in the horns, escaped | 


levity and grace. of the seventh as a 

mere fantasy was welcome. The work|., 

a8) a. Whole is. swollen aid pedantic. ist: 
esar Franck’s choral prelude and 


. zg e& ) | 1e chora ] as & l 
Aart f Orm, ; 


but kept its dignity. Tl b 
Bach ennobled it on the ea. chu SPALDING 


mann’s 63 gx 
agin tet use of the organ for its sheer 
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bait the final. apotheosis of noise 


an orchestra to virtuosity, and 
Or Muck availed himself of. it: with a 
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op. 61 


Conductor. 
in in D major, 


I. Allegro ma non troppo 


II. Larghetto 


(All performed for the first time in Boston) 
III. Rondo 


OVERTURE to “Egmont’’ 


b) ‘*The Oceanides”’ (‘‘Aallottaret’’?) Tone Poem, op. 73 
CONCERTO for Viol 


a) ‘‘Pohjola’s Daughter.” Symphonic Fantasie, op. 49 
c) ‘‘Night-ride and Sunrise’’ Symphonic Poem, op. 55 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1916--17. 
Soloist: 

Mr. ALBERT SPALDING 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
ELEVENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 12, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, AT 8 P.M. 
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Ub ome SD. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Sin eal ema (3 [07 
THREE REMARKABLE TONE-POEMS 


BY SIBELIUS d 


A Land-Piece of Night and Dawn, a 
Sea-Piece of Many-Colored and Many- 
Motioned Ocean, and a Wintry Tale Out 
of Finnish Legend-—Music of Invention, 
ndividuality and Illusion—Mr. Spald- 
ing and Beethoven’s Concerto for Violin 
--Also an Over-Played Overture 


; MONG the 


present conductors of 
re) 


concerts in the United 
Muck for the 
novel This 
are admittedly hard to dis- 
‘The presses or Europe have let fall 
los since the war began; 
already the conductors 
burrowing among their stores, Yet 
| into January Dr. Muck has 
his fellows, Mr, Damrosch’s 
been for the most part 
Mr. Stock's and Mr. 
been too , almost 
Stokowski has declined 
ier Of songs with orchestra 
Bruch for two pianos. Yet here in 
Dr. Muck’s programmes have 
mn novel music, produced or re- 
every instance deserving a hear- 
most plainly interesting the audi- 
while much more of equal promise 
prospect, Yesterday afternoon, jin- 
In part doubtless as a pleasurable 
nge from routine, he put by a sym- 
y with which the concerts usually be- 
and substituted three tone-poems by 
ellus, each new to his hearers. The 
imaginatively conceived and graphi- 
fashioned of them, ‘‘Pohjola’s Daugh- 
is Of the Finn’s less-Known pieces in 
eries that now in his fifty-second year 
rising to the seventies in opus-numbers. 
second, “The Daughters of Ocean,”’ 
ich is really free sea-picturing, was first 
yed at Norfolk in the spring of 1915 
d in the following autumn and winter 
ved into many symphony concerts; 
the third, “Night Ride and Sunrise,’ 
en “intended for performance’”’ these 
vears at Symphony Hall. Possibly, if 
lius’s New symphony were not locked 
a Manuscript score until the end of the 
ir sets rree the presses, it along with the 
ishters, alike of Pohjola and Oceanus, 
Sht still await a hearing, 


svimpnhonv 
states, Dr. 


eceorm©mer of 


ea | 
f ‘ait i 


passes 
pieces, 


we th ae 
Lik Lic } 
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lonal narrative, tonal impression, tonal 
picture~—which one will in the delineative 


| Cesignation of music, no one of the three 


| lacked the Sibelian 
Sign, imagination, procedure. 


individuality of de- 
“Night-Ride 
and Sunrise’ might label eminently con- 


” 


| 
: 
| 


| 


| 


f 
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ventional: exercises ‘in tone-picturing, The 
scaffolding for such pieces is kept stand- 


ing in most yards for music-making and 


serviceable plaster is always at hand to 
cover it. But Sibelius sets up his own 
framework, chooses his own building 
material, follows his own methods, and 
makes his music, as it seems, out of keen 
personal impression and imagination. Re- 
call the reiterated figure of the beating 
hoofs of the horse repeated until the ear, 
the nerves and every other source of sen- 
sation tingle with it. The convention of 
such pieces certainly—if only Sibelius’s 
figure were conventional. But it is not. 
lt is a figure of the sound of those hoof- 
beats through darkness and_ stillness, 
When as any one may testify who with 
a grain of imagination has ridden fast, 
far and smoothly ‘by windless night, they 
begin curiously to haunt the ear, to fall 
With an uncanny evenness and isolation. 
ln mingled fact and fancy, Sibelius knows 
whereof he tcnally affirms. In like fash- 
ion, he experiences and suggests in his 
music, the tremulous, expectant stir that 
seems to haunt the dark in waste, silent, 
solitary places 'before it turns into dawn. 
That strange tremor is in his harmonies. 
The Sibelian sun rises simply and calmly 
without a Mascagnian gesture or a Straus- 
Sian surge—the very note of high imagi- 
nation with a daily spectacle that yet 
vields the impression of a daily miracle. 
Then of a sudden in the music comes a 
jagged, piercing dissonance rending the 
sar; but so a shaft of light in a northern 
dawn will thrust and tear at the green- 
gray sky. Again the actual impression 


| and the tonal imagery are in exact accord. 


Sibelius sees and paints for himself in the 
realities of nature, in the illusion of tones. 
scarcely another composer of our day so 
strips to the quick his sensations and his 
music. 

Yet somehow the land by night and in 
the duwning seemed to yield Sibelius 
keener sensations, and so to prompt him 
to a more intensely pictorial music, than 
did the sea, sunlit and twinkling, rest- 
less and ominous, or heaved in tempest 
against the angry heavens. Nonetheless, 
the naked directness, the naked sensi- 
bility of the delineative. suggestion in 
the ocean-music was marvellous to hear, 
Nowhere in the familiar Sea-piéeces of 
the concert-room — Rimsky-Korsakov’s, 
Debussy’s Wagner's, Gilson’s—is there 
such suggestion of the flutter to the eye 
of sunlit ripples when light breezes fleck 
them as Sibelius’s rhythmic movement 
and harmonic color. bear. Little less 
graphically, as his waters darken and 
roughen, do the strands of the music 
take on the ropiness of such a forbidding 
sea. Then the music proceeds, yet with 
unfolding unity. and unhesitating cumu- 
lation, from impression to impression, 
The troubled ropy waters coalesce into 
a sinigle black surge, swaying upward, 
swaying downward, in insistent, rhyth- 


mie suspense, shattered at last into what . 


wo 
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‘pefore long Will be fluttering ripples ‘Andividuality inthe music of this day. jarger of voice and style, mood and im- maior key, and thu ¢ontrasts effective- 

‘again. And ‘the impressionistic  Sibe- And hair such tone-poems in one after- oression—than that which he disclosed yes- ly and joyously with the minor tonality 

ius’ storm-wave te not the storm-wave | 2000 pesion, tha ths charccterabo vertu] that as preceded and the Ineentionsly 
ain i 7 —-—- : | | ; 

iar ah Te tas’ oF wb ontyey' Te | The rest was the Beethoven of the over. to unify himself with his music. 


H. T. P. | comes the meeting with the daughter 
Parisian’s eye and curls into the music. | ture to ‘Egmont’ and the Beethoven of |of Pohjola. There is laughter in the 


is Siertnesa of the lashed waters ar- | th concerto for violin at the hands of Mr. | , 9 woed-wind, and dialogue which be- 
comes more and more strenuous. There 
: | is a humorous suggestion of the anger 


the Winn's imagination and dark-| Spalding: In—regent: years,” Perhaps ir 

en g sures. The awee | Many years, both. have been played quite 
Ss his measures The sweep of the of the enraged minstrel, and again the 
music of the ride returns. 
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much questioned fourth symphony of 
Sibelius. 


_— 


f 
music a curious rhythmic cohesion; each 
overture. But they are also hackneyed one would say, of him whose years and | 
masterpieces. For the time, an overture wisdom are increasing, for young arms_ 
of Beethoven that was not a masterpiece | and laughter. This melody, fiung 


well survives the years alongside the over- 
gn his own way makes acrid chord, har- 
4 Saget Na ae eae across the darkly colored pulsating or- 
In turn “Pohjola’s Daughter” was a yet | @% all, that was even a JoDd in 


wave intrigues them both; but the mass as often as need be at the Symphony Con- 
: New, Sensuous Theme | 
ture to “Coriolan.’” Agreed, that ‘both are Again are heard the defiant fanfares 
mony or timbre do its delineative office. 
ae nga ts hae ere ane tp | chestra, is not quickly forgotten. It is 
more graphic music but now of inner and fashion of Vienna a century aso iss Fast Jan 


and the weight-of it sink deeper into the certs, however eloquent the performance, 
Northern composer Each gives his No doubt the overture to Goethe’s play 

classic masterpieces, if they do miss of the hota os e gates mate, sensu- | 

atiy y y* ) hnir ‘) annore is ls — 
Often this sea-music is akin in bitter- everlasting power of the third = l.eono) us and full of melancholy—the, paey, | 
ness, brevity, broken suggestion to that 
wi /i7 
/ 

, . i ee eek St een . | in its color, its suggestion and exceed- 
haunting mood as well as of external sen- sound fresher im cars staliead ve Pes: | h Sk t h P| | ingly ingenious manipulation of short 
sation. Once more there is tonal Journey- | nsw sensation from those — repertol : ree S Gc es ‘figures that this piece makes its effect. 
ing over northern plain, through norther | classics. Why not try one for once In 4 tt 


And the effect is superbly imaginative 
forest, but this time no horse, but a sledse, |.way—if Dr. Muck were so minde rd ¥. | e ° and suggestive of the ruggedness and 
Mase waytarer-the old hero of Fin- | even for sport's sake. If we were al | for First lime sadness of northern nature. There are 
nish legend, Viiiniiméinen, monotonously disillusioned, to be so would at least } colors not found in the orchestra of 
speeding home, dull of heart. Suddenly | new sensation from Beethoven. | . other composers than Sibelius. : There 
the reiterated minor music brightens,blazes, | Mr. Spalding’s choice of the concerto We in Boston is the emotion of one inspired by the 
dazzies with the blue sky, the white another matter and it is not in reason nature about him and the legends of 


. ; . | r At a Y Cha aewaietina articat’’._: ] nt is i his own land. 

snow and the high sharp lights of winter. expect an assisting artist meer : p . ve: ie ’ ; 
BEE white Ave of tones, crystal ani | first invitation th the Symphony Concerts In the ““Ocesnides!)_ Sibel an 
crackling, on the top of the rainbow sits —to consider how many times us Pp | BY OLIN DOWNES rose bona Palacatnaeions) Se eign 
the wilful and wanton daughter of Poh- | ticed audience has heard the piece 11° £ Ty a: <: ‘distinctive material throughout as the 
jola. The old hero burns for her; she he would prove his prowess. Nay, Pati iree compositions by Jean 9i1- ae That aeesatel. Vet there area 
will descend to him if cnly he will make | iarity with it may enable his hearers | belius were played for the first time 


‘ 7 ' | digious pages. ‘There is the ‘feeling of 
boa > h , 1 spi > OY : yetter to appreciate his exceiech' . ° : ‘ 
B Gosh for ber out of her spindle ane £0 | with the music. 80 Mr. Hofman likes in Boston yesterday afternoon at the the vasty deep, of the thust) of wr and 
er earts aes.re, 3u alna- 7 sb Uwe . > ¥ i aa FS Ss ; and the sough o winds, o e song an 

moéinen knows no such magic and wotully reason, but Mr. Spalding 1s * iu pjonirte concert of the Boston Symphony Or- the crash of great waves. Few com- 
rides away. The icy brilliance fades out spirit and may have a a eo 0) Aa 7 |! chestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, posers could be so simple and elemental 
ef the softening music; less the vision of | '0r n° other reason than that ee ja Ge aa - as Hy, in feeling. 

the mocking girl than the vision of his | ally charms by plastic and songiul veel in Symphony Hall: “Pohjola 's Daugh- 


| +x 5. ‘uapen Sehgyiyit adai ‘ In. “‘Night-ride and Sunrise’ there are 
longing remains in the old man’s heart. and invites the finer distin cions Of Nis | ter, The Oceanides, “Night-Ride fantastical measures in the transition 


It haunts, maybe it comforts, him, Again, and the more pepiaiee ee of his styie. 1! and Sunrise.” Albert Spalding played from oy paint of Rryet thy igo? 
i ¢  j As it was, he played with Keen Pp } . ness and agitation to the calmness an 
as in the sea-piece and for that matter 1n AS It was, Ne Pia, | sas fs 
the earlier tone-picture of the ride and the of the quality of the concerto a: Ly! the Beethoven violin concerto. ‘The majesty of the rising sun, and at the 
ve | : , 1c , nhnies | . ~ 670 ~ ’ ; 
dawn, short rhythmic figures, time and and elegant music. His technical me || Gverture to Egmont brought the con- !#st there are superbls simple and 
again repeated, varied as imaginative com- even in an exacting cadenza that may “ cert to an end. ee otrects Kaper a 
poser—and imaginative conductor no less | been his own, were apt and supple chestra. “ na og uf a or 
° . . ‘ ‘ » 4 14 1") ‘ a « pe 
—may vary them, summon the Sibelian il- instant in the music or the vio rd cas —— ie oy Mea gg sdvller paren 
he Sibeli: ine rm... | always and unobtrusively artful. Pus’ NATURE SKETCHES in tateteiae’ be 
lusion, \work the Sibelian_ spell. he tit Mand eett, brent ienistd | of the “nightride’ have the suggestion 
; € ; , AYrCWO& ‘7 , A r Vas ne 31eE% Ss by S , * ? ' we , : ) % 
sh go eapanc =i ges aa tit meloes awiating to BY music, in edgeless euphe) All of these pieces of Sibelius are of that which ool paeedngpiced even sin- 
unt! 1e music begins to sing the tongins pote . bap i pining ete rs ae, | : “ : , » | ister, and of grotesque shadows. 
that, instead of Pohjola’s Caughter sits | with the other instrumental = vol | nature sketches. ‘“Pohjola’s Daughter”’ | ' oo , 
. - J ct sk \4'ep , ; » , 


tid | : ‘eh that Dr. Muck 1] | the: ana Satin &" taey et ; Mr. Spaulding in his performance of 
pesides Véiniméinen in the sledge. Upon shining thread in the web a an the "ake Ione charming episode Of] the Beethoven concerto showed his sin- 
the dark harmonies of the music the and the orchestra wove In toliws « <alevala, the Finnish epic, in| oerity, his musical understanding, and 


melody rides the darkness of the forest, quisitely as he. Mr. Spalding Bet oe pass whioh the aged Wirt Vainomoinen, cerity, his musical undedetanaiay is 

lille ee rok ga alread gh steep re pon Sod  ananaagnaiiy : 7 daughter of Pohjola} .nq satisfactory performance, and a 

} ! . emo.) tern, as fine of texture as 1 wie sitting on a rainbow. She weaves and] performance by a young man too rever= 

canwlosy ape lal sot wer whe heardX” of line and coloring. He drew out thi | laughs at his suit. She coquettishly| ent toward his art to do other than 

pee ene te OF pinterias Ee be: song in musing but not sentime! ijzin- suggests several tests of the hero’s place himself wholly at the service of) 

| ae gabenen sie - phage gpl Ae ” -iMe sweetness; he was light elegance it | | |wisdom and valor. But his achieve-| the composer. Mr. Spaulding was hearti- | 
flows exceeding directness 0 affect. | | 


to the music 2s the finale. From the first measut co mw 6h soa are of no avail, and the sledge-| jy applauded and recalled. | 
‘ : 39 t} swe Ne 5 AS thee es eee woe: Os Poshsseinie neue | 
| they might answer tO « antastic bé 


ich ‘con as is Sibelius's unerring as the fingers and wrists tie’ The music starts in the manner of a 
lad sung in as rich voice : s § is § 
with. the orchestra. And never did music 


gave it voice. The charm never dimimee oh owen with a sort of recitative al SPALDING 
bE ir burn sharper the elegance never faded. It was P eo) | i ay ete na euonm becomes a persis- 

na a ane Ba shag liane. ot: the irl) imagine that the Vienna of Beetnoyv' Dy panying figure that suggests 

brichter, whiter than pele girl} 

on her rainbow. His imagination and his 


time, which loved all these qualities ae kind aa hte dey A sg 
Ny to be matched in potent virtuoso music, might 60 have Pete ar vs re ere Soe | 

mare hardly to pe , : . : ’ ped other Spalains» : 
idio i concerto. There are out a wild call. This call isin the | 





L re SP ALDING oneow by such an artist, could hardly 


aries | , i ething new. Almost. 
EARD AS SOLOIST never is @ long Beethoven work pre-. 
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of 


ote 4, sented with unbroken elegance of 
ee WITH ORCHESTRA style. To the majority of interpreters 
™ on Ker ams 43/4 the composer would not be himself if 
~ Boston Symphony Ofchestra, / Warl nig music were so played. He would 


Muck, Conductor, Albert Spalding; Solo- lack, for one thing, his supposed. egot- 


jat—— ogram, presented in Sym- |. ; : yt - 
a coat Boston Fae coienk of 18m. And then there might be MOnOF 
* cctachae “fey Sleeathtata’ ° + But the violinist at the matinee 
Jan. 12: Sibelius, ‘Pohjola’s Daughter,” ONY. ; Ww 
op. 49; “The Oceanides,” op. 73; and played with consistent polish of 
“Night-Ride and Sunrise,” op. 55 (first nnrase, and held the attention ot his 
py ve —. Sire beattery ts mee listeners to his discourse at the same 
eae ee 2 OD. 0% time. Seldom, however, does a Bee- 


pe baa thoven work get presented with uni- 

In just eight years, Mr. Spalding form smoothness and richness of tone. 
has grown from an apprentice among Yet the violin concerto was so per- 
‘violinists to a master-player. And in formed, last movement and all. Nor 
five years, he has advanced from a jwas contrast of moods weakened by 


soloist who was fortunate to get a the procedure. 


chance to appear in Boston with q| The violinist’s methods reacted on 


| sonanctor, who gave an accom- 
ee orenertrs, to One wae oye OF cam tor the pei that was ol 
Bie Boston Symphony Drchestrs eer aenont string quartet delicacy. The 
Benor by appearing with ee ee visit rs methods indeed, seemed to 
ress that verges re affect the program even where he had 
z ssist in its august ‘ oe ee Se he nee 
Se eet te onony ‘Hall Priday no part. The Sibelius cc ase 
ito the repertory ot the orches A digtieeby 
afternoons and Saturday evenings. He |” i with 2 lightness that was hardls 
Beene reasonably have seeh NER tee | have been looked for, their con- 
into the fellowship ot go ttirgg oA set ‘tents considered. But if kept yn 
lets sooner, for ae +, orchestra | What subdued, they were read ade 
gagement to ae wi oon Oooo eat \care on ever yhody’s part for scagd s 
Seca peren pores apie Bion vip. |effects of interpretation. LAE . y 
on the North ga better for ipieces are interesting experimen oy 
cuit. But probably all ; “ : itiated the short story form, in which vue 7 
him, now that he 1s ptf cer nish composer is expert. Phes oh ° 
mer the ministrants © : however, represent him at his bes - 
Bleusinia of the United States are sO), soy They have none of 4 1e 
P standing A as soloist with the or- |beauty of the Reber Sih areyie ied 
only sey | sic. The “Pohjola’s Vaugnte ye 
scale can na coe pa oa has much agen wg Re. 
stom seh | isters of the wood, WIM S 
cently organized audience, he disclosed | enierhaggltir leads to little Senet aca- 
ee oe oe inno abbey: - ‘demic developments in the a ie 
January, 1909, before a sparse and) . * the violins. “The Ocean- 
feeual group o° oahsursendg a be | ‘des”” ta written to order roy a pot 
hall. He showed himself at this festival, and there seems no ata ea 
as then, one who speaks iar y son for anybody’s denying , cry 
and profoundly and who wi e Be ‘order was bonestly enough pen 
false accent or inflection mal what | «Night-Ride and Sunrise for me ore 
me Bays; as ONS, de Neha i teyinace ae half is an interesting study eit ERY 
Baeeeene Sirectiy, leaving “expression |Baving somewhat the seve cece as 
tween his r ress | wingling of realism a: St 
‘of it for finicality or priggishness to. acuubedt'd “griking” sons. The com: 
occupy. In youth he come. breakins _ poser, exchanging in the eg _deapet 
the traditions of make-believe th ~ | work rhythm for color, may bare rv 
have surrounded concert artists. P| 104 out logically some scheme “a Noon 
maturity he comes, atilh, MAsnS oe scription, but he gives the a abe 
pretense about himself as a pone ing arbitrarily fastened ptt Sinai 
the platform, though asserting frankly | ;,qependent narratives, rat e em 
é 10ugh the illusion of the poetic tor of having told one tale in two chal 
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| Beethoven Concerto Beautifully 
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music, he must: feel. ushered. before.,a/— 
presence of awe and. majesty, a cosmic 
force, not of yesterday or today, but of 
all time, the: silent keeper of many 
tragedies, the treacherous mistress who 


makes no promise to deliver that in- 

| trusted unto her, yet invites with sunny 

| Skies and smiling waters other adven- 

at tures. A score: which at first hearing 


9 bobs AY ‘ discourages a usual following of a 

Th (: + ) d ate or os its epageife np im one see 

and controls with a narrative of primi- 

ree OMpPos! Ons a ‘tive, elemental simplicity, with the con- 
by Dr Muck 


IMPRESSIVE NEW 


‘viction of poetic truth. 
The Symphonic fantasia has a more 
il\definite program. From the verses 


he who was “one of the four principal 
(;heroes of the epic, the son of the Wind 
land of the virgin of the Air, repre- 
jsented as a vigorous old man, a patri- 
arch, a minstrel.” 
: Carried by an eagle to a spot near the 
At the Symphony concert yesterday eet sce Reig hg person ee id 
: cy , or ‘ountry, he is promised by Louhi, 
te puck produced for the first time in! mistress of Pohiola, her beautiful 
soston three compositions by Sibelius. | daughter, if he will forge her a talis- 
Albert Spalding, the violinist, was soloist: man. Replying that he cannot and will | 
for the first time at these concerts. ‘send his brother, a cunning smith, he is; 


TY | se | e ‘given a horse and sledge by the old} 
1e pieces by Sibelius, the first to @2!woman and sent homeward, with the 


, (‘Sallottaret’’) tone’ gaughter spinning. Her beauty entices 
poem, op. 73; ‘‘Night Ride and Sunrise,’’| him. She promises at length to come} 
symphonic poem, op. 55. The first was | orn pie follow him i he Mig cary a 
published in 1906, the third in 1909. The | Lg lah ok Ma A ie Aaa os Ph! ore thie 
‘second was written for performance at} magic. He labors only to find the spell 
‘a concert of the Litchfield County Chor-} has gone from him. Rudely disappointed 


pe ape se aatcax. cae ‘peace and disgruntled, he journeys on, but | 
al Union, Norfolk, Conn, at the invita- courage returns to him. 


published program, are these: “Pohjola’s| warning to look only straight before 
Daughter,” symphonic fantasia, op. 49; | him if he would avoid harm. ye id 
hpi, re m ' ' On the rainbow he sees Pohjola’s 
The Oceanides 


ition of Mr and Mrs Carl Stoeckel, and 
'was so performed for the first time, . : 
June 4, 1914, It does not bear the usual Fascinating Folk -Lore 
‘Signs of music written by invitation or The 
for an occasion. 

The program book tells us that Sallot-} 


myth reminds of analagous 


Biblical stories. The folk lore is 


‘|taret are the Oceanides of Finnish my-j fascinating in its wild ardor, its haunt~ 


thology, the daughters of the Titians, ing melancholy. The metamorphosis of 
, © . ,o . % Sa ’ . © we %j —_ ‘ . 

ey ppg Bas 4 in (PS tanto at +e ia id the beautiful daughter linally into a 

Gaea he chat + yt agin ea were Asia,| tearful, and cruel woman is dramatic 

Styr  Wiektra and “many others.”’. The|#nd picturesque. Sibelius spans the 

2 . r Cc : oe 


| latest work from the great Finn shows enchanting and the hideous with bold 
4 s « . 


his broad vision, his epic imagination and commanding strokes. There is 

his majestic, rugged individuality in|Sharp contrast and sweeping charactere 

expression to be still a luminous. dy- ization. Che third piece less varied, 
SO & ° . >» Ae 


ami ; , aintal a remarkable devel 
namic force in music. His thought, ™#intained a remarka elopment 


| obviously was of the sea. His score igi Of the galloping rhythmic figure and 
| saturated with the mystery, the terror |followed with resplendent picture in 


bosom of the deep. His musical sym- 


' 


the “6 seat : fh ie | perspective and color which might have 
lure of the myriad. colored. voice and denoted the peace and grandeur of sun- 


| bols suggest the infinite individuality! Vise atter the long feverish flight. All 
| of nature. One may say there is in the; three pieces were read with the utmost 
_ thematic outline an organic vagueness isympathy by Dr Muck and played with 
| There is identity, but it ebbs and flows| Virtuosity, | | 
through many phases. | Mr Spalding, a welcome addition to 


Pre oe the ranks of established soloists at these 


} concerts, played the Beethoven concerto 


Voices of the Sea ' with fine conception of its nobility, its | 
tendermess, its closing optimism, played | 


&. iti >» | cr . r ’ ¢ ' . - 
| Ompositions leaning heavily Upon) Vth a ravishing beauty of tone, with a 
tonal color often reveal a paucity Cfi nolished style which was of far more 


es). WRT CEM printed in the score, the scholarly au- 
: 'thor of the program book would call 
Albert Spalding, a Soloist, Plays jj. 'who was “one ‘of the four prinelpa 


| ideas. The indeterminate character of|than mere surface, and with mastery 


; . . 4s in the beavura of the cadenzas that» 
this music has no association with thes clearly established his title in this last 


| commonplace or vacuity. There is domM-} new honor. Dr Muck and the orchestra 
| nance of mood. There is incessant ap-| assisted as only they can. The Bgmont. 


peal to the imagination. Should one] overture closed the program. 
never having seen the sea, hear this! 


te Oe we -_~ a ee re 
— —— wee ee - 





"fhe N ight-ride” had a very differ- 
‘ent figure to express galloping from 
those found in Frau Holle, Lenore, 


| | 7 Faust’s ‘Ride to Hades” or “The 

“Walkyrie.” Possibly the night-ride 

| wags in an auto; in that case we know 
thd ; 


more like destiny knocking at the 
door than even the four-noted figure 
= of the fifth symphony. The orches- 
tra gave this power excellently, the 
soloist less so. The cadenzas of first | 


and last movements, however, were! | Bae 
fine displays of technique, and the -Tribute igs paid at the Symphony con- 


final rondo was given with lightness certs this week to the virtuosity of Al- 


Beethoven ( 


Artistically. 


what that sudden drumstroke meant 


NOVELTIES BY SI 
ON SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


—— 


Entirely Modern and Well 
Played, Despite Difficulties, 
Says Prof. Elson 
By LOUIS (. ELSON 


Program. 
Sibelius. ‘‘Pohjo#.’s Daughter.”’ 
Sibelius. ‘The Oceanides.”’ 
Sibelius. ‘‘Night-ride and Sunrise.’’ 
Beethoven. Violin Concerto. :, 
Soloist, Mr. Albert Spalding 
Beethoven. ‘Egmont’ overture. 


Three works, new to Boston, by 


Sibelius, began the program. The 


great Finnish composer is always 


picturesque in his small forms of 
works 


program music, and these 
formed no exception to the rule. Yet 
there was a degree of sameness in 
the three compositions and we think 
that they would have gained by hav- 
ing contrasted works placed between 


them. Pohjola’s daughter pictured: 
the love-making of W ainemoinen, the 


hero of the Finnish classic, the Kale- 


vala, a strange tale of northern 
and demigods. The harp 


myths | 
might have been made more promi- 


nent, for Wainemoinen is said to 
have made a harp of dead mens) 
bones with strings of drowned maid-}| jnterpretation Of 


jew. 3 i? —a definite blow-out or a large punc- 
BE é ‘ure, Even in the sun-rise We felt 


that Grieg does more justice to the 
solar beams. But here there were 
some fine pizzicato passages on the 


strings and. some excellent flute-work. 


Tt was all very modern and it was 
very well played, although it has 
many difficuities. Yet we were not 
much moved by the works, because 
of their SUCCESSIVE sameness. We 
ought to pay tribute to some difficult 
work of the brasses in the first move- 
ment. But every part of these three 
sombre bits of reiteration Was well 
read and well played, and we may 
suppose the applause & tribute to 
that. . We can scarcely imagine that 
the average suditor enjoyed the long 
succession of shadows any more than 
we did. 

Whenever WE hear the great bce- 
thoven violin concerto We think o1 
what the English marine outiook said 
to Queen Victoria at the great yach' 
race years aso. “The ‘America 
first, Your Majesty.” “But who 
second ?”’ anxiously inquired the 
Queen. After sweeping the horizon 
with his field-giass, the searcher re- 
plied: “There 1s No second!” Similar- 
ly the Beethoven violin concerto is 
first in its field, and there is no 
second. ep 

But it requires an artist eombinins 
soul and technique, virtuosity and 
breadth. Albert Spalding has all oO} 
these except the last. AS with the 
Sqarasate, We must 


en's hair, but such an instrument] gnd his performance of this work too 


would probably not be obtainable in} aclicate, not mighty enough. 


Boston at present. 


The picture of the daughter afore~- 
said, on a rainbow, was easily recos- 
nized, but there is a much finer rain- 
how at the end of Wagner's “Rhein-| 
sold.” The work begins with the old! 
formula of pianissimo crowls in the 
deep instruments working eradually 
up to more passionate utterance. It 
fragmentary and | 
i spasmodic, it is thorouglaiy odd and | 
original, with the usual touches of | 


is intentionally 


picturesque monotony. 


“Oceanides” we scarcely dare judge 


> 
| also requires thorou; 
} 


The work 
oh orchestral SUD~ 


port, for Beethoven's concertos ar 
symphonies with a SO!” 
never merely 


1iment. 


always 
thread woven through, 
solos with orchestral accompa! 
The artist had excellent support on 
this occasion and the ensemble wa* 
excellent, had only the solo voice 
| been broader, at least in the first 
movement. 

This movement needs ponderous 
power when it comes to the treatmen' 
-of that strange figure of four re- 


| peated notes which dominates 4 great 


of at once. It seemed dull to us. It} ‘part of it. It 1s eaid that Beethove™ 


was intended probably to be dreamy | had this figure sugs 
and vague, but too much vagueness 


easily palls. 


gested to him by 
a drunken man who was pounding at 
'a closed door, but it certainly sounds 


= 
ean — ee ee - 
— 


~ - 
ane 
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and brightness. Therefore, Mr. Spald- 
ing won a ereat amount of applause, 


‘bert Spalding, the young American yio- 
linist. For eight years, or since just 


of which we were glad, for we COn-| after he turned his 20th year, Mr. Spald- 


sider him one of the great violinists, 


The lightness of Beethoven as dis- 
played in the finale of ‘the concerto 
was well contrasted with his dignity, 
force and frenzied rejoicing, as re- 
vealed in the “Egmont” overture. 
Of the technique of this performance 
nothing new can be _ said. It 1s 
strange to think that once upon a 
time the first violins rebelled at be- 


ing foreed up to four-lined C in the) 
| terpretative power betrays the sensitive 
‘feeling and intellectual keenness of the 


Coda of this. Now every great or- 
chestra plays the passage With com-~ 
parative ease. Again here, as in the 
concerto, there was a ponderous and 
mighty figure (five chords) to which 
the orchestra did full justice, and the 
stern and tender themes were given 
with beautiful contrast. But the 
Coda, with the violin passages afore- 
said, and with the piccolo runs at the 


end, was especially inspiring. Beetho- 


yen never rejoiced mildly, and noth- 
ing could stir him more than the 
triumph of Liberty, wherefore the 
piecolo yells were very appropriate. 
One thought of the line that used 
to be recited in school—‘Freedom 
shrieked when Kosciusko fell’’—(pos- 


| SibT} he fell on her corns) and felt 
that she might also shriek, in tri- 


umph, when the death of Egmont led 
to the final victory of the Nether- 
lands. It was a fine ending to a fine 


| concert, 


PALDING Wihd 


NEW HONORS As 
YMPHONY STAR 


| ing has been giving recitals in Boston, 


'even if, in this concerto, we much, sua anne nes 
| prefer Kreisler or Mischa Elman. & y season steady progress in 


his art and in this way strengthening 
his appeal to critical appreciation. He 
‘has fairly won this invitation to ap- 
pear as Symphony soloist, and yester- 
day his performance of the Beethoven 


| concerto was rewarded with enthusias- 
| tic applause. He was recalled several 
times, in fact. 


His tone is warm and bright; his in- 


true artist; his technique especially as 


‘it proved itself in the pristling cadenzas, 
lis brilliant in the highest degree. He 


has the poise as well as the ability of 
an exquisitely cultured artist. It was 
with the profoundest pleasure that the 
audience witnessed the genuine triumph 
achieved yesterday by this gifted native 
musician. 

Next in order came Dr. Muck’s splen- 


did reading of Beethoven's ‘Hgemont”’ 
overture, a beautiful and dramatic com- 
position, and the only number of this 
week’s program that shows the great 
orchestra at its best. 

The concert opened with the perform-. 
ance of three pieces by Jean Sibelius, 
the Finnish composer, these being ‘*Poh- 
jola’s Daughter,” a symphonic fantasia; 
“The Oceanides,’ a tone poem, and 
“Night Ride and Sunrise,’’ a symphonic 
poem. These were performed for the 
first time here. The “Sunrise’’ music 
provided a rather stimulating finale, | 
but what preceded it would excite much | 
more admiration in Helsingfors than in 
Boston. The heroic efforts of Dr. Muck 
and the orchestra to interest the au- 
dience were of little avail. 

The program next week wil} include 
Schubert's ‘“Unfinished’’ symphony, a: 
new tone poem, “The Eve of St. Agnes,’ 
by Mr. Ballantine of the Harvard music 
department; the introduction and bac-. 
chanale from the first act of Wagner's 
“Tannhaeuser” (Paris version), and 
vocal numbers by J. 8. Bach and Sidney 
Homer, with Mme. Louise Homer as 
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Mr. Spalding Makes First /Ap- 
pearance wiih Players in 
Present Series and His Per- 

formance Is Both Thoughtful 
and Careful—Program Will 
Be Repeated Tonight. 


_——_- 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The 11th 
Symphony 


the Boston 
Muck 


afternoon 


concert of 
Dr. 


Orchestra, con- 


ductor, took place yesterday 
in Symphony Hall. 


Sibelius, “Pohjola’s 
Oceanides,”’ “Night 


The program was 


follows: 
Daughter,’ ‘‘The 
Ride and Sunrise’ three 
first time in Boston); Beethoven, 
certo for Violin (Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist): overture to “wmemont.’’ 

“Pohjola’s Daughter’ Was published 
in 1906: the “Night Ride’’. in 1909, and 
“Mhe Oceanides’’ written at Mr. Carl 
Stoeckel’s invitation, was performed for 
the first time at a concert of the Litch- 
field County at Norfolk, 
Ct., in June, 1914, when the composer 
conducted it with other pieces by him. 

Of the three pieces ‘‘Pohjola’s Daugh- 
ter.’ the earliest, is to the most 
musically poetic. For inspiration Sibe- 
lius went to the Finnish epic, ‘“‘Kalo- 
vala,”’ and chose the episode in which the 
old and steadfast Vainamoinen is fas: 
cinated by Pohjola’s daughter sitting 
and spinning on a rainbow. 
enamored, he begs her 
and sit on his sledge. She lightly says 
that if he will fashion a boat out of. her 
spindle she'll gladly follow him. This 
he fails to do, and, sorely wounded by 
the rebounding axe, he goes his way, 
alone, but with the memory of‘the girl's 
seductive voice, with the hope of win- 
ning her. 

A condensed version of the story is 
nrinted in German verse in the score; 
but, fortunately, to our knowledge" 


eommentator has pointed out npg 
motives, the rainbow, the girl’s mc 


as 


the 
Con- 


(the for 


Choral Union 


us 


Hthe wounded leg. 


éi'y, the Shaping of the boat, the axe, 


As the music goes on, 


wildly beautiful for the most part, the 
‘hearer, if he is so disposed, can hear 


'gested the music. 
‘infer 


ithe story in the music, and say: “Now 
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the hero‘is coming on his sledge; there 
sits the girl on the rainbow, I hear the 
talk and the work of the.axe’’; there 
will be no one to contradict him, though 
Sibelius, if he was present,.might reply: 
“Not at all, my dear sir; you have the 
wrong theme’; or the hearer may be 
conscious only of something originai, 
peculiar, forcible, always impressive 
and at times entrancing. 

Now “Night Ride and Sunrise” has 
no printed argument. We are not told 
who rode, who saw the rising sun, or 
whether the title came from some per- 
sonal experience in Finland that sug- 
Some one rode, we 
also from the music; rode long. 
hard, and monotonously. The galloping 
figure is abused until it frets the nerves. 
The ride outlasted the night of a north- 
érn land. When the sun did rise, it 
made a mighty ado about it, but the 


{sonorous pages at the end did not con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


| 
| 


’ 


At once | 
to come down | 


sole one for the endless repetition in 
those preceding. : 
“The Oceanides” is unabashed Impres- 
sjonism. The daughters of Oceanus—or 
the corresponding sea-nymphs of Fin- 
nish mvythology-—disappear with the toot- 
ling of the flutes. Then there is a 
picture in tones of winds and waves. 
Here the composer does not seem to us 
to be so successful as Rimsky-Korsakoft 
in the music of “Scheherazade,” as 
Debussy in his symphonic sketches, as 
Paul Gilson in his symphony played 
here a good many years ago, or even as 
the genteel Mendelssohn in his “‘ingal’s 
Cave’ overture. We do not mention 


seca 


’ 


t 


| 


Rubenstein’s “Ocean” symphony with so: 


movements that the hearers 
makes the second for himself. 
of Sibelius, however, 
It is not music 
or jauntily 


many 
usually 
The tone-poem 
should be heard again. 
to be recklessly accepted, 
dismissed. 
that the 
creation of 


was the most 
the 19th century. 
beautiful the ocean must have 
when it was unknown and solitary! 
Now it has too many lovers. Few men 
and only some women embellish land- 
scapes.’ The ocean may not yet be 
ready to confide its secrets {o com- 
posers, Rimsky-Korsakoff had sailed 
the Sibelius had crossed the At- 
lantic. But the ocean is not the same to 
even the imaginative. 

Mr. Spalding appeared for the first 
time at these concerts. About five years 
ago he played with the visiting orcehes- 
tra of Chicagdé the interminable and un- 
erateful concerto of Elgar and then 
showed courage and endurance. 
vears he has given recitals in which he 
displayed his steady growth in the finer 
and rior qualities of violin playing. 


sea 


Sedas. 


No doubt he thought it obugatory 10l | 
\ him, » newcomer in concerts of the Bos- | 


} 


ton Symphony orchestra, to select eithe 
Beethoven's or Brahms’s 


Of late | 


ae 


Remy de Gourmont thought | 
original | 
‘‘*Hiow | 
been, | 


concerto. 


Would that the former could be laid on | 


the shelf for a few seasons! Then played | Sanders Theatre: Mr’Schmiat “0 


in a masterly manner, it might again be 
accepted as @. marvellous work. Mr. 
Spalding 
terpretation of it; a rather cool and 
ehaste performance as a whole, “though 
in the second movement his tone was 
warmer and his playing more emotional. 
lis tone in the first movement was 
small and pure, his interpretation too 
ofien non-committal, and the movement 
seemed longer than ever before, We do 
not speak of his technical accuracy and 


feavtlidenwe a-_“ > a. 2 2 oe RewtALiin «a. on aa 


oo Aas rm om 


Irma Seyédel, Violinist. 


anannineatmmmaimgeerreg ee Wt ECE 
gee Mr. Spalding played the great Bee- 
thoven Concerto in D major. Mr. 
Spalding’s abilities are well known 
through his appearances here in recitals. | 
His debut was most successful. There | 
were outbursts of applause at every Op- 


tascam Wa wsivvr”™ 


. portunity, with the close of the number 


a 


eing followed by enthusiastic recalls. 


gave a thoughtful, careful in- | 


ets di and Miss Seydel 
HE Symphony /Cpncert at Cambridge 
last night divided the new and_ the 
atin Goan om concerts—Schumann’s 
phony and Borodin’s orch®s- 

Sear Te on the subject of Middle-Asian 
ves; and for the occasion Wagner's 
overture to “Rienzi,” anda new violinist, 
pupil of Auer, and daughter of the 
dowble-bassist, Irma Seydel, in Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto in B minor. A fine array 
1, with matter for all tastes, which 

| have offered no low-water marks at 
ioint, were it not for the indisposition 
conductor and the substiitut’on of Mr, 

3 dt. iinder another hand the res 
fa schumann, too, became matter-of- | 
oe with flexibility of rhythm and phrase, 
fees eneral high spirits departed. In the 
a hemes there is something more, 

2 Mr.. Schmidt failed fully to find; 
#n the noble and resonant memories 

#s cathedral, and he turned light and 
play of the intellect into good, 

counterpoint. 

the interpretive opportunities of 

Saéns are more easily grasped, and 

etor and soloist accordingly left Iit- 
desire. Miss Seydel’s playing was 4 

ire always—she must certainly rank 
among the violinists of her sex. Her 

cal and tonal speech is accomplished 
‘ell-rounded. She is confident and in- 

of ryhythmie attack, she 1s fluent in. 

7 passages, with slips very occasional 
offensive and delicate of tone-quality, 

L p.tch very close to infallible. She 1s 
ponderous or labored, and where h2r 
retation might be mechanical 1n 

of greater importance and signifi- 

ss she falls eracefully into the melodic 

® mic and violinistic enthusiasm of the 

4 thiman. Saint-Saéns, versatile of 
st was in ‘this case particularly 

me ‘ying to soloist and orchestra, enad- 
@? hem to run along together on good 
=) and on smooth cogs. The themes 
ee: yelodic and impressionable, with even 
t+ of the famous operatic duet, and the 

$3 ist is made insistently important, 

i hardly a pause, following the orch2s- 

= ato strange climatic paths. In short, 
‘rkatble piece, with facile delights for 
oncerned, before stage and behind. 
Yverture to Rienzi makes a vigorous 
1earty close to an evening—also, an 
ssionaible one, which tends, with the 
ittage of its position, to seize and hoid 
emory, obliterating everything pre- 

And it is startling to listen to the 

7 4 composer grappling with the theat- 
rical ways of his time, and at the very be- 
sinning of things pushing on, with his 
giant’s voice, the ‘conoclastic process” of 
renovation. And even here is evident the 
flexible manipulation of theme and of or- 
chestra, and the dramatic robustness, soon 
to develop into the colossal power which 
seizes, impells, overthrows, and holds for. 
all time. J, NBeo 
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ys) éry, the Shaping of the boat, the axe, 
‘PH the wounded leg. As the music goes on, 

wildly beautiful for the most part, the 

hearer, if he is so disposed, can hear 
‘the story in the music, and say: ‘Now 
‘the hero‘ts coming on his sledge; there 
/sits the girl on the rainbow; I hear the 
talk and the work of the.axe’’; there 
will be no one to contradict him, though 


the shelf for a few seasons! Then played |" Sanders Theatre: Mr’ Schmiat tal 3 


in a masterly manner, it might again be 
accepted as @& marvellous work. Mr. 


Spalding gave a thoughtful, careful in- | 


terpretation of it; a rather cool and 
chaste performance as a whole, ‘though 


in the second movement his tone was! «. 


warmer and his playing more emotional. 
His tone in the first movement was 
small and pure, his interpretation too 


HE Symphony ert at Cambridge 
last night divided the new and the 
old—from past concerts—Schumann’s 
Rhenish’’ Symphony and Borodin’s orches- 
tral sketch on the subject of Middle-Asian 
Steppes; and for the occasion Wagner’s 


Fiona, fem ee and Miss Seydel 
d 


| It Sibelius, if he was present, might reply: 
(tar ¢ © , - ae he ~jy* bi ? ; ove "TUTE. $6 ; 5 9 | ~% . . 
| wrong theme’; or the searar spe e seemed longer than ever before. We do pa 0 Auer, and daughter of the 
conscious only of something OTrlipinai:, not speak of his technica] accuracy and doubdle-bassist, Irma Seydel, in Saint- 


/ : ; . - ak Q 4 rc "ea ci . Las . S: ano’? t- i ; . , 
Ad ateo—— jew. 1G /o> "peculiar. forcible. 3] a. 5 te bie Gayo facility, or the brilliance of cadenzas.| 52S’ Concerto in B minor. A fine array 
wana : he Re PG is A alt He has studied hard and with the ear-| "deed, with matter for all tastes, which 


Mr. Spalding Makes First /A)- jiimiiiiags Scot eins 


pearance with Players in 
Present Series and His Per- 
formance Is Both Thoughtful 
and Careful—Program Will 
Be Repeated Tonight. 


—_— 


By PHILIP HALE. “ali 
The 1ilith concert of the OR, in 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon he 
in Symphony Hall. The program was 
as follows: Sibelius, “Pohjola’s h 
Daughter,’ ‘‘The Oceanides,”’ exigent MD 
2ide and Sunrise’ (the three for the * 
first time in Boston): Beethoven, Con- 
certo for Violin (Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist): overture to ‘‘H#gmont.’’ oe 
“Pohjola’s Daughter’ was published es 
in 1906; the “Night Ride’. in 1909, and 
“The Oceanides’” written at Mr. Carl 
Stoeckel’s invitation, was performed for 
the first time at a concert of the Litch- 
field County Choral Union at Norfolk, | 
Ct.. in June, 1914, when the composer 
conducted it with other pieces by him. | 
Of the three pieces ‘‘Pohjola’s Daugh- 
ter.’ the earliest, is to us the most 
musically poetic. Tor inspiration Sibe- 
lius went to the Finnish epic, ‘‘Kalo- 
vala,’’ and chose the episode in which the 
old and steadfast Vainamoinen is. fas: 
cinated by Pohjola’s daughter sitting 
and spinning on a rainbow. At once 
enamored, he begs her to come down 
and sit on his sledge. She lightly says 
that if he will fashion a boat out of. her 


spindle she'll gladly follow him. This a Oo! 
he fails to do, and, sorely wounded by] grateful 
‘the rebounding axe, he goes his way, showed : | ) 4d 
alone, but with the memory of'the girl’S} years he has given recitals in W “gh : 

Oi y . ‘fin- | displayed his steady growth in the miner 
seductive voice, with the hope of win-} displayed his steady growth 


THREE SIBELIUS 


concerto of 
courage and endurance. 


nest resolve to play not merely as a fhd- 


dling virtuoso. He is entitled to all re- 
spect at present, and we believe he will | 
go still farther in his art. 

The concert will be répeated tonight. 
The orchestral pieces next week will 
be Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,’ by Ballantine, 
and the Introduction and Bacchanale 
fram ‘“Tannhaeuser.’’ Mme. Homer! 
will sing “‘It Is Finished’ from Bach's | 
Passion Music according to John the | 
Mvangelist; Bach’s “My Heart Ever. 
aithful’ and three songs of her hus- | 
band’s: ‘‘From the Brake the Nightin- 
gale,’’ “Sing to Me. Sing,’’ and ‘The 
song of the Shirt.” 
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SELECTIONS GIVEN | 
| 


* 


FIRST HEARING 


Three numbers by Jean Sibelius, the 


| Finnish composer, provided the feature 
for yesterday afternoon's concert by the 


BoSton Symphony Orchestra. They were 
“Pohjola’s Daughter,” Symphonic fan-' 


|tasla; “The Oceanides,” tone-poem, and 


“Night Ride and Sunrise,” Symphonic 
roOoen ry" - + . 
poem. They were given at this con- 


cert for the first time and created a 


most favorable impression. ‘All three 
are in the composer’s best vein and in 
‘spite of their sombreness have a beauty 
and fascination peculiar to the works 
Of Sibelius. 

Second Only in importance to the pre- 
sentation of the Sibelius numbers was 
the debut of Albert Spalding, the Ameri-. 
Can violinist, as soloist with this orches- 
repeat Mr. Spalding played the great Bee- 
‘Hoven Concerto in D major. Mr. 
Spalding’s abilities are well Known 
through his appearances here in recitals. | 
His debut was most Successful. There | 


would have oifered no low-water marks at 
any point, were it not for the indisposition 
e the conductor and the substitut’on of Mr. 
Schmidt. inder another hand the. yee: 
And Schumann, too, became matter-of- 
fact, with flexibility of rhythm and-phrase, 
and general high spirits departed. In the 
folk-themes there is something more, 
Which Mr.. Schmidt failed fully to find; 
also in the noble and resonant memories 
of the cathedral, and he turned light ana 
genial play of the intellect into good, 
solid counterpoint. 

But the interpretive opportunities of 
Saint-Saéns are more easily grasped, and 
conductor and soloist accordingly left Iit- 
tle to desire. Miss Seydel’s playing was a 
pleasure always—she must certainly rank 
righ among the violinists of her sex. Her 
technical and tonal speech is accomplished 
and well-rounded. She is confident and in- 
cisive of rhythmic attack, she is fluent in- 
knotty passages, with slips very occasional 
and inoffens:ve and delicate of tone-quality, 
vith a pitch verv close to infallible. She is 
never ponderous or labored, and where h2r 
interpretation might be mechanical in 
music of greater importance and signifi- 
cance, she falls gracefully into the melodic 
rhythmic and violinistic enthusiasm of the 
Frenchman. Saint-Saéns, versatile of 
media, was in ‘this case _ particularly 
fratifying to soloist and orchestra, enab- 
ling ‘them to run along together on good 
terms and on smooth cogs. The themes 
are melodic and impressionable, with even 
a hint of the famous operatic duet, and the 
Violinist is made _ insistently important, 
with hardly a pause, following the orch2s- 
tra into strange climatic paths. In short, 
a workable piece, with facile delights for 
&ll concerned, befors stage and behind. 
The Overture to Rienzi makes a vigorous 
and hearty close to an evening—also, an 
impressionable one, which tends, with the 
advantage of its position, to seize and hoid 
the memory, obiiterating everything pre- 
vious. And it is startling to listen to the 
young composer grappling with the theat- 
rical ways of his time, and at the very ba- 
ginning of things pushing on, with his 
giant’s voice, the iconoclastic process” 5f 
renovation. And even here is evident the 
flexible manipulation of theme and of or- 


r we er ‘ie , ialir saving. o% 
ning her. ; gery ares be, ‘ Se a ema e eh Misa dah he P70 ; Were outbursts of applause at every op- || chestra, and the dramatic robustness, soon 
a condensed Dian lab Lode "+h nai’ hans sia da tials in concerts of the Bos- portunity, with the close of the number |} to develop into the colossal power whith 
Hrinted in German verse in ; a a hh frat Binsrhnhcrto eieibah cd itm malect either | cing followed by enthusiastic recalis. seizes, impells, overthrows, and hoids for 
but, fortunately, to our knowledg@_m— "ton 8) spt asia eo en tia i Ng oe all time. J. N. Bi 


} e ren’ ' ahms’s concerto. | 
commentator has pointed out gps Beethoven's ol Bra . : 
motives, the rainbow, the sirl’s m Would that the former could be laid 0” 
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TWELETA PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 19, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, AT 8 P.M. 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY in B minor 


I. Allegro moderato 
Il. Andante con moto 


‘Mein glaubiges 
Welt 


s ist vollbracht,’’) from 
ing to John the Evangelist”’ 


d 
Ever Faithful’ ( 


EK 
Cantata, ‘*Also hat Gott die 


ished,” (°*' 


”’) from the 


geliebt’’ 


‘(The Passion Music accor 
Herze 


a) AIR, “‘Itis Fin 
b) AIR, ‘‘My Heart 


SYMPHONIC POEM, 


‘The Eve of Saint Agnes.’’ 


after Keats 


m 
Z 
- 
Zz 
< 
7 
J 
< 
a) 


(First time at these Concerts) 


Nightingale’”’ (Henley) 


(Henley) 
irt’? (Hood) 


to Me, Sing !”’ 
‘The Song of the Sh 


ing 


SONGS with ORCHESTRA 
‘“Hrom the Brake the 


by) S 
c) 


a) 


(Paris version) 


INTRODUCTION and BACCHANALE from Tann- 


hauser, Act I. 


Soloist 
Madame HOMER 


* 


So ' 


PF Pe 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Madileive. The most realistic moment | 
is that of the “silver snarling trumpets’”’ 

which “‘begin to chide.’’ Here is the 

thought of the “hyena foemen.”’ Later 

the themes thus stated are treated free- 

ly and with brilliant instrumentation, 

and sensuous love music brings the con- 

clusion. 

The subject is one calculated to in- 
spire a composer to musical expression, 
Mr. Ballantine has been moved to such 
experiment, and certainly for his own 


SY VPHON good, since he has now heard his com- 
position and can profit by the perspec- 


sicdisaihie’ he: tive. We personally think that he has 
Mo £t Tzn. <¢g ‘Y 1 undertaken to fill a frame that is larger 


| P| than his present powers warrant, This 
Orchestra ays ew composition is weak in invention and 


it lacks firmness of structure and force. 


1] and originality in the development of 
v¢ ork by Ba an-~ the ideas. 


Patch-Work Impression 


tine | What is pleasing is an evident ré 
| finement and poetic intention wholly ap- 
'propriate to the matter in hand. But 
ithe ideas do not stand out each with a 
> ‘convincing physiognomy of its own, and, 
BY OLIN DOWNES while the love themes have a pleasing 
Mme. Louise Homer was soloist at} curve and sufficiently colorful orchestra- 
‘snk: Tine pC ' tion they are not original in character 
ithe concert of the boston Symphony) and there is seldom the impression of 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, | peatinnenn thought. Rather is there the 
i . Hall. | pression of patch-work,. 
yesterday afternoon a Symphony . *| ‘This is a composition of a composer's 
| She sang two airs of Bach, “It Is Fin- formative period, chiefly valuable for 
i ake 7 aa what {ft teaches him. The work was 
is m the Passion music ac- , wo 
| ished, fro | i . __' played concientiously and brilliantly by 
cording to St. John, and “Heart Ever! pr. Muck and his men. Tonight, when 
Faithful.’ from the cantata “For God! it Is repeated, will be the anniversary 
at - of St. Agnes’ Eve. After the perform- 
So Loved the World,” and three songs ance there was cordial applause, and 
by her husband, Sidney Homer: the composer, who was present, rose 
'tBeom the Brake the Nightingale,” twice to bow his acknowledgements. 
“Sing to Me, Sing,” and “The Song of Mme. Homer Welcomed 
the Shirt.” The orchestral pieces were neers were other American composi- 
ter ae ‘ ‘lons—witness the songs of Mr. Homer. 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and| the frat two of these songs ara man 
Wagner’s Introduction and Bacchanal eh The third, ‘‘The Song of the 
| AN a oe RLY | eRe Ey . Shirt,””’ made an immediate impression 
from Tannhauser (Paris version), and. by reason of its directness aan 
and the definiteness of the ideas. It 
was the one song of the three which 
; : . justified orchestral setting, a _ setting 
| University, “The Eve of St. Agnes,’ | very effective. But the song would 
symphonic poem after Keats. stand whatever the nature of the ac- 
by companiment. Mr. Homer feels his 
_text and interprets it in his own way. 
INSPIRING SUBJECT So doing, he moves his hearers. Mme. 


Homer sang with her wonted simplicity 
Mr. Ballantine’s work does not consiSt; and sincerity, and was recalled re- 


in slavishly realistic treatment of peatedly by the audience. 


episodes from Keats’ poem. But there The performance of Schubert’s sym- 
: ’ ‘phony was a mode! of proportion, eu- 
are melodic ideas definitely associated »nony, and dramatic eloquence. It is 


with certain fragments of the text. ong of the greatest symphonic frag- 
| There is the suggestion of the night and ments in existence. It is the token of 
Beier driven snow; of the charm, of the g penius who, if he had lived longer, 
it FP serie tanga of the old Beadsman, e@tC. might have obliged the world to listen — 
-—| There are themes for Porphyro and to another Beethoven. 
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Louise Homer, Contralto. 
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‘was herself, as the 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
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MME. HOMER AND A NEW TONE- 


| POEM — | 
Imam, Sum. 2@ y 
The Singer Under Nervous Disadvantag 
and in None Too Happily Chosen "Pieces 
—Mr. Ballantine’s Music to Keats’s 
“Eve of St. Agnes” — A Hard Task 
Variously Accomplished—Schubert and 


Wagner for Beginning and End 


j ‘ 


OT to use the phrase despitefully, 
if there is an old hand of the 
opera house and the concert hall, 
it is Mme. Louise Homer. for 

eighteen years she has practiced her pro- 
fession of singing-actress in the theatres 
of Europe and America; for almost aS many 
she has been a familiar figure of the stage 
that is set only with orchestra or piano. 
Four times, as long ago as 1904, as recently 
as 1914, she has sung with the Symphony 
Orchestra here in Boston. Yet, when for 
the fifth occasion, she appeared in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon, she Was 
too nervous to do herself justice. That 
perturbation is the chronic malady of the 
“assisting artists’ at the Symphony Con- 
certs for which, as yet there is no remedy. 
Almost invariably it affects newcomers and 
for a few minutes last Saturday evening 
Mr. Spalding, the violinist, experienced a 
severe seizure; while Mr. McCormack—to 
sing with the orchestra early next month 


for the first times—is reported as already. 


disclosing unmistakable symptoms. Some- 
times there is no recovery from it, and to 
this day Mr. Ysaye, the violinist of many 
stages and many concerts, vows that he 
can never play at his best with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra behind him and the public 
of the Symphony Concerts’ before him. 
Again there are occasional relapses and it 
was such mischance that on Friday befell 
Mme. Homer—the more susceptible, per- 
haps, since she had three of her husband’s 
songs among her numbers. Yet others 
more illustrious than she have experienced 
these disturbing tremors. Mme. Melba at 
¢#he noon of her powers has confessed to 
them; the poised Mr. Kreisler does not 
deny them. Of such is the established pres- 
tige of the orchestra and the accepted pres- 
tige of the audiences—and there scrutiny 
may stop. 

Mme. Homer’s uneasiness disclosed itself 


{mn ‘the usual fashion—in the dryness and 


even occasional sharpness, of tones that are 
normally warm, round and mellow, in sun- 
the true pitch and in sed- 


ulous and unconcealed pains, especially 


with details, that deprived her singing of 


the customary freedom. In a sense she 


long and loud applause 


of that mistrusted audience testified, but it 
was an unstable, labcring and somewhat 
overclouded herself. Perhaps, too, other 
numbers would, fremtwo points of view, have 
lent her more confidence and more free- 
dom. She does well to search out the airs 
of Bach; but her first choice—music of som- 
bre meditation from {“The Passion Accord- 
ing to John’’—little impresses ear or imag- 
ination out of its place in the course and 
circumstance of the whole oratorio, Inter- 
jected into the concert of yesterday, it did 
no more than serve the darker colors Of 
Mme. Homer’s tones and her practised skill 
with broad declamatory ‘phrases. [er sec- 
ond number from Bach—the more familiar 
“My Heart Ever Vaithful’’ out of one 


‘his last church cantatas—bears ill transpo- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sition from a soprano to an alto voice. So 
shifted, the music loses ardor, elasticity; 
while Mme. Iomer’s singing iself was not 
exactly plastic and ardent with the glad- 
some progressions. ‘Moreover, in 
all her honest zest with them, Mr. Sydney 
omer’s songs are hardly distinguished 
rieces, With or without the orchestral dec- 
oration and over-decoration Mr. Stock has 
bestowed upon them, 
upward progressions of “Sing to Me, Sing” 
are a well-tried means to a sure effect, no 
less effective because it happens to be only: 
a blur racing past ear and fancy. “The 
Song of the Shirt,” in turn, is too simple, 
commonplace and reiterated a _ baliad 
bear the tone-poem in little that Mr. Homer 


has erected upon it with a tingling modu- | 


lation as often as the text gave him fe- | 
motest warrant for it. In fact, the far less | 
aspiring and labored song of the nightin- | 
gale and the rose—melancholy musing upol | 
the transitory nature of all created things— | 
better proved him a composer of pleasant 

lyrical invention and sensibility. 

zeal and rising confidence warmed 
Homer’s tones in these final 
once again she sang in rich 
spanned phrases. Her audience 
kindly. 


and 


The other adventure of the conecr 
Mr. Edward Ballantine’s tone-poe!!, 
Eve of St. Agnes,’’ suggested and in 
degree following the like-named 
poetry of Keats. The verse teem 
sensuous imagery, sensuous) Fees 
translated into streaming word, 
splendent phrase and velvety oF 
cadence, There are sensuous mus! 
to it, such as Strauss, for eXambic 
written in “Don Juan,’ or Stravin 
parts of “The Fire-Bird’”’ and ‘"th 
ingale,” or Wagner in the rites of t! 
in ‘‘Parsifal.’’ Keats’s poetry, In 4 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,” may we! 
composerg to translate the sensuol 
tion that pulses endlessly through | 
a medium that can be, at a tone-poet® | 
hand, yet more sensuous. But the ave na'y | 
—repeated time and again in all the ame” | 
is that the composer who essays ‘''© trans | 
lation may be, so far as his work disclos 


‘him, obviously lacking 


of | 


spite of | 


The swift, expansive, | 


to & 


Vime. 


o mes, £) ] ch 


| finely-tempered and 
| that for 


J2.-~ 
in the essential | 
sensuousness of mind and will, invention | 
and imagination. _ Not by meditation alone, | 
not by carefully considered means, not. by | 
expert application of them, may the sug- 
gestion of sensuous verse pass into the 
suggestion of sensuous tones. With the 
best will and the keenest application in 
the world, Mr. Ballantine seems not of the 
temperament that achieves “Don Juans,” 


| “Mire-Birds’” or even “Eves of St. Agnes,’’ 


Thoughtfully the composer apprehends 
the poetry, every image, every implication 
of which was to Keats a sensuous tremor 
undulating as sensuous a melody. Thought- 
fully, he sets about the making of the 
design, the assembling and the working of 
the means by which these sensations shall 
pour through him into his music, He 
gains his end, as it seems by a curious 
mingling of insistent will and adroit pro- 
cedure, at the beginning of the tone-poem 
in the music of the still, silvery, elintine 
cold: in the music tnat weaves the spell 
ov which maidens on St. Agnes'’s Eve-—- 
this verv night by the way—m«ey vision 
their lovers. The means are ultra-mod- 
ern in harmonic and instrumental color, in 
play with chord and progression; imagin- 
ation utilizes them; the impression is keen, 
subtle, sensucus, mysterious. Thence for- 
ward, however, the tone-poem withers into 
thoughtful ingenuity, making discriminat- 
ing use of artful resource. Madeline is ap- 
propriately defined rather than glowingiy 
visioned in her white fires. There is large 
stress upon a conflict ‘‘of foemen” that 
ig more of the composer’s than of Keats's 
imagining, since the formula for a sym- 
phonic poem and of orthodoxy in music 
in general insists upon contrasting pas- 
sages, There is final love-music, as of 
Madeline and her knight, but music that 
lacks tingling eagerness and piercing ela- 
tion, that is of mental rather than spiritual 
process. (Besides, the ‘figures of Keats’s 
imagining were by no means bodiless). In 
a word, once past cold and spell, which 
praise him, Mr. Ballantine’s music misses 
the moonlit shimmer, the silvery melody, 
the passion white and virginal in youth as 
well as maid that are the sensuous beauty, 
the sensuous thrill of ‘“‘The Eve of Bt. 
Agnes,” As he should he has written a 
finely-fibred music— 
most of the way gives off cere- 
bral, not sensuous impression. It lacks 
the molten silver which in the poem was 
Keats’s ink. 


eo-— ..- — -~ 


There was no lack of sensuous 
ity in the repertory piece that began the 
concert, Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
or of sensual quality in the repertory 
piece that ended it, the abbreviated ver- 
sion of the overture to “Tannhauser” as 
Wagner joined it to his mature and 
Parisian music of the Venusberg. Nei- 
ther, however, was played—as few are 
in Dr. Muck’s day—after the manner of 


a repertory piece. In fact, the Unfin- 
ished Symphony, like Beethoven's ¢ight 
symphony of three weeks ago, deserves 
more to be counted among the finer vir- 
tuoso pieces of orchestra and conductor 
than three “Fispafias” or six “Spanish 
Caprices.” Where in these virtuoso 
pieces with intention 80 to be, may the 
wood-wind choir play with such loveli- 
ness of translucent tone, with such per- 
fection of euphonious phrase as they 
may through music of Schubert? Where 
may the strings flow in such per- 
fectly rhythmed tone? Where may the 
conductor seem more the master who 
finds the animating and distinctive voice 
for motive and melody and then leads it, 
like some radiant figure of even Keats's 
imagining, through the lights and shades 
of Schubert’s fancy and Schubert’s feel- 
that welled on the instant into the 
making of music? A few have said that 
Dr. Muck’s insistence upon the flaw- 
lessly exact phrase stays the flight of 
such a lyric music as Schubert’s. Rather 
it mounts higher on such sure and 
rleaming wing. 

Some like to flatter themselves—and im- 
press others—with the belief that they 
have outgrown Schubert. As well outgrow 
the pleasures of spring sunshine, spring 
air, spring impulses, spring melancholy, * 
for with all the undernote of passing pas- 
sion and pain, the Unfinished Symphony 
sings a springtime music. Some also ftat- 
ter themselves that they have outgrown 
the very different music of the Venusberg 
—-conventional Wagner, conventional nine- 
teenth-century romanticism, conventional 
eroticism of the opera house. But who 
before or who since has’7 written such 
music of impulses and excitements that 
are not less human because even the arts 
usually hush them, or satiated them out 
of the imaginative power of music that first 
kindles and then burns them away? No: 
the Venusberg music is unique in a kin 
that even the super-sensual generation pre- 
sumed to follow Wagner, has not remotely 
attained. And the Paris version is not a 
new one, as it was possible to hear in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, ‘‘made 
by the French on account of the war,” 
And for thirty long years there has been @ 
programme-book, HH.  S\. Fe 
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LOUISE. HOMER 
SOLOIST WITH 


Vi tan ——__ for: 

Boston Symphony Orchestra it 
concerts of season, Jan. 19 an £0, Dr. 
Karl Muck conducting, Mme. Louise} 
Homer, contraito, soloist. The program: 
Schubert, symphony in B minor (“Unfine 
ished’); Bach, air, “It 1s Finished,” from | 
“St, John Passion,” “My Heart Ever 
Waithful’: Ballantine, “The Eve of St. 
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Sidney Homer, three songs with — 


‘ nae been so simply melodic after he | position for his debut in these con- | 


iad rae e By i | c 
idney Eon orches- mm AF A} 1 |had achieved a contraputal educa-j|certs. By a pretty coincidence “St. 
tra, “From the Brake the Nightingale, | aX | | tion. But this is one of the “ifs” of | Agnes’ Five”. will tonight be played 


Sing to Me—Sing,” “The Song of the musicial history. As it is, musician ‘on St, Agnes’ Eve itself. 


ea ee a net baccha- | | 1 | and non-musician unite in loving the We do not find Mr. Ballantine ad 
@ : ser, 4 | | | “Unfinished” symphony, and Jaugh- impregnated with Keats as our other 
| ot until the Wagner number at ime : $ | ing at the audacious German who |native composer, Mr. Frederick S. 


fi f ‘ ‘(At ~~ 17 tried to “Finish” it. It was bounti- , Converse. He does some touches of 
Bede wesanre un to the stazidard | mw fully applauded by the large audi- * combat which are not in the poem at 
. i D n ‘“TINFINISHED”’ SYMPHONY ance, all, but such a deviation is more than 
ol a oston Symphony performance. | | After the “Unfinished” symphony nardonable, since it gives effective 
The Schubert symphony, beloved of Is WELL PERFORMED lMme. Homer eange “It Is Iinished,” contrast. But at the beginning there 


end of the program did Dr. Muck and 
| 
| 


many for its warmth of poetry, its || aieiahsiniineabadaaanetindeats | which seemed flatly to contradict Lie | fs definite tone-picturing, and the 
| Sehubert ‘iremolo strings, we Imagine, por- 


wealth of melody and its wholesome- , iciatement regarding the : 
+ e . i éé¢ n 37? - ™ io7 rt’ c 4 ay ». : y | *c; , *¢> 'trayi-— 
| C bis. > tv pele mbers were > : 
ness of emotion, was strangely inelo- | Followed by It Is Finished | | wot The two Bach numb ver 


i! | delightfully contrasted and henuti- | “St. Agnes’ Eve—Ah, bitter chill It was! 
; . ’ . ; -y The ‘1. for ¢ is feathers ‘as a-colda; 
quent. Even mere beauty of sound,'| By Mme. Homer—Ballantine | ‘fully sung, Sometimes tho music- {TRS OM {1 20.1" crembiing ‘through. the 
. . 5 c i / tone) ua Us 
which at least might have been ex- | C aa C3; | lover finds sreater pleasure in hear- frozen grass, 
| , omposition Given , ling a broad contralto voice {hau in | And silent was the flock in woolly fold.” 
pected, eluded the effort of the con-— | Ili listening to a showy, flexible soprane, But there is nothing like the bleak- 
ductor, except for certain flashes, as | By LOUIS C. ELSON | |The first number was sad and seri- ; ness here which Puccini attains with 
in the second movement, where the | Schubert—B Minor Symphony. , ous, the second (‘My Heart ver | his empty fifth-progressions in the 
oboe and the clarinet rise in transcen-. | Pech Air from St. John Passion-Music, | 'aithfui’) ful. of jubilation. How | third act of ‘‘La Boheme.” 
: | “My Heart Ever-¥aithful’’? (Whitsui- | | , ; ; . ; geek 
dent song against a background of | tide Cantata). . ‘wuch there is in rhythmic treatment | There are motives and guiding 
shimmering string tone. Soloist, Mine, Louise Homer ; | Of ra melody! lf any of our readers | themes ealore in the work. St. Ag- 
Mr. Ballantine’s symphonic poem, Kage recirar wom sper ee adi adams = will compare the beginning of this | nes, the patient, holy peadsman,” 


Symphonic poem, | ' : fe SIT a > pl A 
songs with orches | aria with the first part of Jensens | Madeline, .’orpayro, and several oth- 


| . + ~~ & <P . sh . > ‘ 
played for the first time at these con- | Sidney Homer—Three | aibeaea | / .- ; a ae 
| | tra. “Murmuring Breeze’ they will find | ers have their musical tags, some of 


certs, fared somewhat better, and the | Mme. Louise Homer. af . ; | | 
-wagner--Introduction and che the same musical thought, but with which, as the simple tenderness of the 
‘'Tannhaeuser. ”’ ithe widest possible difference, | re et motive, and the heroic char- 


i 


‘composer, who was forced to rise in | 
his seat to acknowledge the applause, | 


may congratulate himself that his |! 


A program which avoided music: Mme. Homer gave the joy of this f acre: of the Porphyro theme, are very 
| yroblems from first to jast., The Wal! | happiest of Bach arias w it n eharm- 


- 2 : fitting and commendaple. 

music C sf Orrin J tap Ri 

alc had # fine and fair pres ‘ntation in which Schubert’s “lt nfinishes ‘ine effeet, which was only heightened Rut the music which Porphyro 
How many instructors of music In In- | ny — af ) eae . ,Jhears when he is smuggled into the | 
stitutions of learning ar rivilegzed symphony: holds its own 18 @ s0™ | by its contrast with the first number. jus” . 7 2 IS SMuggied 1nto The | 
to h thei 1 a ce rs oe | proof that there is something Imper- | Spite of the fact that it was originally |“ueMys house scarcely reaches the 
eoaneaced ed ional ¥_ ORCEtS Srvc , | ishable in pure melody, tor this work | i}; & soprano song, it suited well to the | Sublimity of Keats’ line—‘*The Music, 
eareful attention that Dr. Muck be- | has the maximum of tune and the | Pili singer’s voice, and won a decided | yearning, like a God in pain.” The! 
stows on all that he undertakes? For || ,,jnimum of development. The two | atocenn. | " } sweetness of the Madeline theme 18° 
all that this is a well-made piece, with || ;ovements were given with a direct 2 | It may have been conjugal loyal” { added to by the sugar of the Ce- 
careful attention to form and orches- || ness and iack of affectation that mot" ‘which caused Mme. Homer to sing |!csta, while Porphyro has trumpet 
‘tration, it is to be hoped that It will || itea all praise. Of course there 18) three of hee husband’s songs—just as passages for his own. The old bel- 
soon be surpassed by the young com- | nothing technical in them but what) | Isatherine Yoodson (Mrs. Arthur Hiin- Nea pemtape Angela—‘weak in body and 
‘poser. The hasty impression of a/lis child’s play for our orchestra, but) _ton) puts her husband's concertos © Soul,” we could not, on a first hear- 


single hearing leaves much to be de-|i there is a temptation to over-reline, | |, upon her programs; but that did not /%5; identify. 
sired in the way of more definite | just as a Prima Donna does with a) ); concern us since the numbers were Mr. Ballantine was right not to 
statement of themes, clearer contrasts || Falk-songs, and this flaw Was not al- | | excellent in their own right. follow Keats too closely in the Castle 
of themes, and indeed more worth in ‘| together avoided. | || There were brcad climaxes in each music which Porphyro hears, Keats 
H- | of the songs, and these were made « describes it as:-~ 


the themes themselves. In favor of | avery time that one hears this Si Hs hemes ie teaier | int.” 

the composition, however, and it } ple and sweet symphony it sets thi y Male most of. The Sons of the & hirt, | “The boisterous midnight, festive 

counts for much in the way of prom- ‘inusician wondering what schuber' Bes long enough (but not varied : clarion. 

ise of work to come, is a rigorous re- would have been like if he hid lived | SHOGES? to be made into a cantata The Kettle-drum, the far-heard 

sistance of the temptation to elab- five years longer and had taken he | | rathel than a solo song, and the mu- | Clarionet,”’ 

orate and develop beyond the impor- | proposed contrapuntal lessons front sie does not always reflect the words. 
' : sechter je might ave  becor' 

tance of the idea. Mr. Ballantine in Sechter. He might ha 


~~ ret hove it is b) singer were making a shirt of mal. 
i mi eréater than Beethoven, but it Is Wy g Y Ee 
; , O as ‘ S i | oaks cv 45 cr’ sce é rA YLT } ‘ 
repressing the acade ic tendency t no means certain. It might hav Sing to Me, Sing” is a very UNC. poor: a 1 ie 
squeeze all there is out of a musical -to hear; (we hope she didn’t go); 


os Wink abies as rj lat ‘“nat- ; work and very effective. It was 1 pits re senna : 

idea has gone far on his way. atte Bc eae ge rag who eX-| i noble composition nobly sung, and ~via sialon evolve strange 
.-Mme. Homer, warmly and affection- ae er” he amazement of the traincd | won a deserved and emphatic success. | bands of music. 

ately welcomed, gave her best inter- | »hysicians eo that they had him | : We should like to dwell longer upon | We did not find adequate portrayal 
pretation in her husband's setting tO | ¢norouchly educated in surgery: but j the exccllences of Mr. Homer's songs, | Of the chamber-scene (only paral- 
Thomas Hood’s “The Song of the | aricr that he feared to make the op-| jand Mme. Homer’s singing of them, leled by the celebrated Shankesprian 
Shirt.” The “Tleart Ever Faithful” erations that he had boldly done He- | | but a large composition by a new |! peroony rene a was there - 
aria of Bach demands a certain steadi- |fore, and his te ‘hnical trainins | / and native composer demands the + eaagi tastes hong! any beeen 
ness and smoothness of tone that. ruined his carcer, It is possible the | a isi ‘at Edward ‘Balecune nee sidan vised "ii dina tha’ iri 
Mme. Homer did not quite achieve. | Sehubert might not have darec 6 a Jong and heavily scored com 


| om ‘which is about as bad &as T "s 
' The ending is as powerful as | a Dee ; As Tennyson's 
| “violin, flute, bassoon,” which he in- 


i'vites Maud to come into the garden 





lantine wished to elucidate Brown- 
ing’s line (“Abt Vogler’’)— 

“ “yy rest is found, the C major of 
this life.’ The end is tranquil. If 
the work is not great it was worth 
doing nevertheless, even to exhibit 
and cncourage a new native composer 
of merit. ; 

The work showed much skill in the 
handling of a large orchestra—but 
they all have that. The composer re- 
ceived an ovation at its close, and 
was Ohliged to bow wiwice from his 
i seat in the audience. 

Not since Abraham started to sacri- | 
fice Isaac was there such a musical | 
sacrifice as When Wagner discarded. | 
his “Tannhaeuser” overture because 
it did not represent his ideas of con- 
tinuity, and replaced it with a much 
cheaper Prelude, leading into the first 
scene of the opera. If only he had 
heen stayed as Abraham was! There 
is no finer climax in modern overture 
music than the apotheosis of the Pil- 
grim’s Chorus at the end of that over- | 
fure. This is cut out altogether in j, 
the so-called ‘‘Paris Version,” and re- 
placed by inferior fortissimo maun- 
derings which finallv lead into the 
2acchanale of the first act, when 
matters are quieter but still some- 
what dull. 

We wish the “Paris Version” 
be shelved altoget'ier and the 
overture come into its full 
again. Of course it was interesting 
as a matter of curiosity to those 
auditors tamiliar with the troubles | Air, ““My feart Ever Faithful’ 
that beset the first performances of | tantine, Symphonic Poem, “The 
the opera in Paris, but those who had ‘of St. Agnes” (after Keats); 
this curiosity might have satisfied | per three songs: 
it by looking over {he score, or the) ageitie. 3; —— 
piano transcription. The long selec- | "he 
tion does not display Wagner at his “The Song of the Shirt’; 
best, especially through its central troduction and . Bacchanale,. 

haeuser,”’ 


and final portion. 

It was played excellently and read}. Dr, Muck and the orchestra gave © 
with the utmost intelligence, SO that| uncommonly beautiful performances © 
none of the effects weit to waste. Schubert’s music. For once the secor' 
But here the musical publie wall dis-| motive sung by the yloloncellos in th 
ecard Wagner's hobby-horse and| first movement was Hr 
choose the original overture almost} the delicacy of the treatment throug’ 
unanimously, and spare the Baccnan- out was neve finical. 3 nere Max, 
| ever abiding sense of poesy. Even 
ale altogether. second movement, a falling off in 


| ————— 
and the Madeline and Porphyro ae te, ie ees 
themes indicate who triumphs, and | | , | 
these come.in C major, as if Mr. Bal- \% | | 
> : } 

| | 


Dr. Muck and His Players 
Beautiful Performance 


phony in B Minor, the Open- 
ing Work — Mme. Homer 
Sings Several Songs. 


I 


PROGRAM WILL BE 
REPEATED THIS EVENING 


—Ee eee med 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 12th concert of the Boston 
phony orchestra, Dr, Karl Muck con- 
ductor, took place yesterday afte 
creat } im Symphony Hall. 
rights the singer. The program 
‘lows: Schubert, Unfinished Symphon 
in B minor, 
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Wagner, 


Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
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Bach, Air, “It Is Finished’; | 


Ba! 
tua” : 
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not sentimentalizee. 


Mme. Homer was | 
was as fol- | 


‘ 
‘ 


“From the Brake | 
Nightingale,” “Sing to Me, Sing, 


‘Tiser eo’ ‘ 
Tann- 


im- | 


should 


} 
; 


} 
try 


Luxury. 


'lieving episodes and dramatic contrasts,. That of 
lavs os I 
' There is 
| Porphyro and his foes’: no fierce strug- 
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‘much musie that suggests this; there 18 Hood's 
| more Ja § 
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agination from the first, for once did claret might. seem the cooler to him, for 
at Bi salde pe Pr ped out, and its} the misguided man insisted. that claret 
was not cloying. shoile | . : 

Mr. -Ballantine’s Bs wa i rad aang ge estrous pg! Bibel aneun like a. more 
played for the first time. Born at Ober- ‘folve bone, ob Aen ayy . ore in the 
lin, O.; reared th Springfield of this com- | languor. ‘The tenes a ehak nha ee 
monwealth, he studied music at Har-}i poser, musical by nature and’ t “ane 
vard University, later in Bérlin, and for}| taste, who has studied mtelliently an 

- i a Ss ; 4" Sic a dTarvare Ww ‘ ‘ atu: , 

It is a bold man who thinks ae antian: pa Ryd 30 rg ity), enone ae wen 
itrating by purely orchestral music Cole- }} flowing and OM itaeua | eee le not 
ridge’s “Kubla Khan,” or poems by sense Is 1ot sufficiently develoneat a 
Swinburne, Shelley, Poe and Keats, The jis reticent when he should speak freely 
music of the verse mocks the composer. | 2" Ingzlitt would have said, with gusto.” 
It may be said that there are contrast- || The Symphonic “poem is written for a 
ing episodes and action in “The Eve ot FATS Or Geum,” cymbals. tangles. aad 

dhl > 7 , ,, LO€ im, cymbais,. riangle,. and 
men, the sworn enemies of Porphyro’s tum-tam, Keats, it is true, speaks of 
family; there is the thought of magic ft hoisterous clarion, ‘‘the kettle drum, 
spells worked by maidens expectant of and far-heard clarinet’’-—we regret to 
‘a lover: there is the revelry of the} S*Y that he spelled clarinet with an 
i “bloated wassailers’’: there is the flight ‘oy’ hut he adds, ‘‘though but in dying 
.of Madeline and Porphyro. But these tones.’’ We do not associate Porphyro 
‘are only incidental. The lines that speak and Madeline or St. Agnes’s Eve with 
of them are not in sharp contrast with pulsatile instruments. The music was 
the prevailing mood. That mood is [ received by the audience with marked 
sensuous. The “snarling trumpets’”’ are LaAWOr. 
“silver,’ The magic spell is described Mime. Homer sang two airs by Bach 
most sensuously. The foemen do noth- pana three -by her husband. “It. 1s 
ing except quaff Rhenish. The lovers finished"’ from Bach's ‘Passion music 
“elide like phantoms” into the storm according to John’ is not well suited to 
without. The poem reeks with sen- concert performance and, though it be 
syiousness. Even the supper that Por- rank heresy to say it, is a perfunctory 
ohyro prepares for Madeline:-is described | wd ane of music to the words, withovt 
‘na famous stanza: ‘‘And lucent SyroPs, § + ie wh tha emotion, quite dull. Mrs. 
tinct with cinnamon,” is only one of the | lomer sang | My Heart Ever Faithful,” | 

lines. | with the fitting jubilant note. Bach: 
Tennyson's “St. Agnes” is a nocturne be yb Booting “Presto.” It would | 
] purest, chastest white. . “The, ae Ps eet ating 0 NeOy ce in ee sig- 
Eve of St. Agnes’”’ is like unto a tapes- The piano ae Rete 108 08 in his time. | 
rorgeous With all the colors of Sinner sOvist cheng err of Sidney 

Stock, the dh pe Se sy Pe ae cipal 
in order to gain re- Symphony Orchestra, and none too ‘weil. 
: the first song is particularly 
ineffective. Of the three songs the) 
cecond has the most character. The | 
music to “The Song of the Shirt” i | 
i9- singularly incongruous. The woman of | 
VOeT Gs yf fagr i tl c o¢at 
than a hint at Porphyro with his ipiceeian: shih eb ie my bi " 
«YW . ne y rn . ‘ F che ~e 
bird drawn. Too much of the sym-jher brain benumbed Be ee oe 
honie peem is out of keepin with the The cc ser turna ae foun a Ae 
prolonged mood of the poem ‘itself, and heal gee ve Fi ; ree S Reiger 
the music describing the unessential is’ only music for the ‘ ae fhe 
The most poetic <heny dione gg or kOe » poem should be an 

of the music is the final love Th: t would not do Paap yi syi2 . bat o 
but as an illustration of the poem and there would he no gates: purport 
it would be short and fragmentary. ‘J#\ Stock’s orchestration some od 4 pes 
nis print: a ber ego poem were a love clap-trap. “Mme. Homer sang her ‘wun 
song, ere would be no contrasts. The hand’s song dramatically ¢ pare eS , 
choice of a subject, therefore, can va peat th tat dramatically ane ae 
us unfortunate. The concert wil e repe: ‘oni 

There are undeniably musical thoughts The program of Feb. Swill noha 
und there are pages of felicitous : oy- ' Mozart's overture to “The Marriage of 
chestral expression. The thematic ma- Figaro’; Reger's variations on a theme 
terial ¢ too often cerebral when there , DY Hiller, and Strauss’s “Don Juan.” 
de, ) VSsic . ac ~7 Toh Cormack »t 7 ‘ 
Peasant a SEN Ber eEe’ pnat thas Fohn McCormack wi idiscesee 
put red pepper on his tone Spe oo ade “diviehite ‘ RT PET om SY and ah 

‘ gue so that 4@!! from Handel's Acis and Galatea.” 


Mr. Ballantine, 
stress on that which 1s incidental. 
really no “conflict between 
his ladylove; yet there 


to win 
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. SS ——a ne 
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Harvard Instructor's Tohe 


Poem Played—McCor- 
~~ mack Next Soloist. 


‘Greater Boston figures with unusual 
prominence on this week's Symphony 
 ~program. The orchestral novelty is @ 
‘symphonic poem by Edward Ballantine, 


a young musician who lives in this city, 
It is entitled 


“The Eve of St. Agnes,” as it is based 


and teaches at Harvard. 


upon the beautiful poem by Keats, al- 


though it does not translate the whole 
text literally into tone. The soloist of 
the concerts is Mme. Louise Homer, who 
lived in Boston for many years and 
here made her professional start; and 
three of the songs she sings cre works 
by her husband, Sidney Homer, a Bos- 
tonian by birth. 

\IMr, ° Ballantine, who wrote the 
tone poem, was present yesterday and 
he responded modestly to the applause 
that followed its performance. 


composition presented in recent 


of composers. 
spirit of Keats’ verses, and, 


to relate, largely in a melo 
therefore grateful and 
ner. 


Symphony. | 2 | 
the introduction and bacchanale from 


‘Mme 
| Her Husband's Songs 


new 


On the 


whole it is perhaps the most agreeable 
. years 

ber of the Harvard school 
Re caer Tt reflects much of the 
wonderful 
dious and! Mme Homer, 
pecoming man-j the three grateful sone® of \ 


It is modern enough in its orches-| genoted, also in interpretative powers, 


ir. Muck condtictéd a” charming per- 
mance of Schubert’s ‘Unfinished 
*' ‘The program ends with 


the first act of “‘Tannhaeuser,”’ Paris 
version. 

» The orchestra will be out of town all 
next week. At the concerts on Feb. 
9 and 3 John McCormack, who has 
just decided to become an Ameri- 
can citizen, will be the soloist. AS 
he is acknowledged to be the fore- 
most exponent of the classic style 
of singing, he will naturally be heard 
in old operatic airs. ‘Per Pieta non 
Ricercate,”’ from Mozart's “Tl Curioso 
Indiscreto;” and ‘Shepherd, What Art 
Thou Pursuing?” from Handel's ‘‘Acis 
and Galatea,’”’ are the numbers he has 
chosen.’ The orchestral numbers will be 
Mozart’s ‘‘Marriage of Figaro’ over- 
ture, Reger’s “Variations on a Theme 
by Hiller,” 
Strauss tone poems, ‘Don Juan.” 


SYMPHONY CONCER! 


“St Agnes Eve” New Work 


of Poetic Qualities _, 
¢ Ante Lan, #¢/“y 
Homer, Dramatic Singer, in 


ee, _ NS 


The Symphony concert last night of- 
fered music familiar and new. Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Unfinished Symphony,” 4 micro- 
scopic glass to enjoy the art of the 
virtuosi in the wood wind choir, is 
always a pleasure. Dr Muck paid 
many deft and tender courtesies yester- 
day, keeping its music eternally fresh, 
buoyant, a pure spring of inspired sons. 
grown in vocal, and as 
{ir Homer 


tration. Too many of the new writers | 4s a well received soloist. 


are content with technical displays, and . 5 ant 
do. | Bacchanale of “Tannhauser’ Was played 
awaited, as in. the theatre, 
j to hear the voice of the knight awaket- 


maybe that is the best they can 


Mr. Ballantine writes poetically as well) with gorgeous beauty of 
as skilfully. The audience took pleas- | might have 


ure in the music. 
Mme. Homer was 


piauded. tor her singing. wend ia | by Edward Ballantine, the instructor in 
own. esterday » : : 
er) versity. was performed for the 
rd Keats’ poem 
€ 97 5 eats nS ° 
Se Auer rh yh cae seags i figures Fo religious legend, in the Greams 
it is re- 
avoid- 
frequent sickly sentimentalit 
literary inspiration. With- 
the para'- 


a quality all its 
sounded as rich and fresh as ever. 


numbers are two Bach airs, “Tt Is 
ished” and 
and three songs by Mr. 
which are settings of 


“¥rom the Brake of the Nightingale’ 
to Me, Sing;” and the third 
, f\ of style of his 


and. ‘Sing . 
4s a setting of Thomas Hood's 
, i Shirt.”’ i ' 


also roundly ap: 


Homer, two of | 
Henley poems, | 


The Paris version of the overtures and 


color. 


ing to the sound of bells. 


ak oe -— yx Oc 
| phonic Poem, ‘“The Eve of St Agné 


‘the music department of Harvard Uni 


Mr Ballantine pased his score upt 
of the saint whose nam 


‘ + " f 
f virgins and their divinations 0 
lower. Employing the subject, 
assuring that Mr Ballantine has 


ed the 
| out. considering too literally 


The Sym- 


and one of the Richard) 


' 
; 
! 


first time. 
upon 


v 
; 


1! Mr. 


‘Telism ‘betw: deline, ner eye - 
| na, foemen’’—a noble, 


pyre: and | ne Hyena, : 

‘swashbuckling. phrase, one to ‘set the 

_|\teeth into—and their themes, also the 

I, Magic Spell, there is enjoyable music 
‘for itself. 


! ieee 


Romantic Flavor 

As a whole, the score has a romantic 
poetic flavor. The ideas have form and 
‘usually significance. There is character- | 


lization; ther are adroit and imaginative | 


‘touches in orchestral color and in the} 


- 


‘harmonic scheme, although Mr Ballan- 
‘tine does net continually remind the 
| hearer that he strives to outdo Stravin- . 
sky. 

fle does not effect dissonance for its, 
‘own sake nor does he assume the mask 
lof genius and end merely by being a 
‘pore or exhibiting bad taste. There are 
‘instances early in the work of fine transi- | 
‘tions from mood to mood, effective con- | 
trasts, as of the foemen’s introduction. | 
Later, as in the love song, there would . 
seem to be prolix development; there. 
is nothing more of importance to be 
said and the close well could be has- | 
tened. Altogether a score with muéch | 
to admire in spirit and execution. The | 
composer was compelled to rise from his 
seat on the floor twice if not three 
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Mme Homer’s Singing 


Mme Homer sang two excerpts from 
Bach’s music. for the church service, 
the air “It Is Finished,’’ from “The 


Passion According to St John,’’ and the} 
“My Heart Ever Faithful,’’ from the 
eantata ‘God So Loved the World.” 
Applause is incongruous after the first, 
nor is it appropriate for the concert 
hall. although noble in sustained line | 
as in the dramatic passage. The second 
shows its hybrid character and is pref- 
erably for high voice. 
Wrederick Stock has orchestrated Mr 
Homer’s three songs with a cunning 
hand, preserving their individuality, and 
in the last, the grimly sordid “Song of 
the Shirt.” has given dramatic touches 
in orchestral detail, as the dissonant 
horn on the word ‘dirt’? of the last 
stanza. The lyric, ‘‘From the Brake the| 
Nightingale,”’ and the rhapsodic ‘“‘Sing} 
to Me, Sing,’’ called forth appropriate} 
sentiment and a prodigal wealth of| 
beautiful tone on long-spanned phrases! 
from the singer. 
In the last she became the dramatic} 
interpreter and colorist with poignant) 
}intensity. Not within memory has an’: 
assisting singer at these concerts been 
heard only in the English language and 
Mme Homer’s texts were heard having 
| } both clearness and character, | 


| As New York Heard Dr. Muck, Mr. Kreisler 


and Mr. Paderewski in a Single Concert— 
Young Players and Fresh Music—Items 
and Announcements 


1 
UR Awe,  — Senee OF ft 8 
HE desire of Miss Ann® Morg: S Ait 
| ne 


last fulfilled. For two years 

has purposed a concert in New York 
at which the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Kreisler and Mr. Paderewski should 
all appear for the profit of her Vacation 
Association, a charity for working girls. 


| Mr. 


The difficuity in the way was the disecov- 
ery of an evening on which the orchestra, 
the violinist and the pianist could join 
forces without disarrangement of their 
several schedules. Last season it could 
not be found, this season managerial fate 
and adjustments have been kinder and on 
Tuesday evening the concert of concerts 
befell in the Metropolitan Opera Houses, 
Upstairs and down, boxes, parquet, gal- 
leries and starding room, it was filled to 
the last place; prices were uniformly high 
and the gross receipts are estimated at 
$25,000 @we concert was proportionately 
long, beginning at eight-thirty and ending 
at eleven-thirty after the orchestra had 
been heard in three nur bers, Mr. 
Kreisler in a conesito and solo pieces; 
_Paderewsti in like items. All this 
music was familiar; for the orchestra 
Stretana’s overture to his opera, ‘The 
Bartered Bride,’’ Strauss’s tone-poem Of 
Kulenspiegel and Enesco’s ‘‘Roumanian 
Rhapsedy,’ hlght and displayful num- 
bers suiting the occasion; for the violinist, 
Mendelssohin’s easy concerto and _ $ “four 
trifies; for the pianist, Schumann’s songful 
concerto and a similar miscellany. All 
concerned frem Dr. Muck and the two yvir- 
tuosi downward dutifuily fulfilled expec- 
tations and the only perceptible shadow 
on the occasion was the wish of a few 
to hear Mr. Paderewski and Mr. Kreisler 
together in a Single piece, Double con- 
eertos for piano, violin and orchestra are, 
however, an unknown quantity and the 
Metropolitan is hardly the place (for 
scnatas. The unusual, however, was not 
altogether lacking, thanks to the cat 
of th? opera house. Though he has 
been schooled to shun the stage when 
opera iS set wpon it, he knew no 
such restriction in the case of concerts; 
ascended through the prompter’s box; ob- 
served Mr. Paderewski to that pettish 
pianist’s obvious annoyance; amused the 
patiently waiting Dr. Muck and finally, 
under prodding from Mr. Witek’s bow. 
withdrew to repose among the unlighted 
footlights. Otherwise the first appearance 
of the Symphony Orchestra in New York 
in twenty-three years—outside the annual 
series of sulvscription concerts—was un- 
eventful. 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA IN N, Y 
sina Meyers Wi sas (S 


/ 
Give a] oth 
cert Tonight From Which the, Re- 
 ceipts Will Be $24,000 


The Symphony Orchestra with its en- 
tire personnel leaves Boston this morn- 
ing for New York, where it will. give 
this evening a special concert in. the 
Metropolitan Opera House in aid of the 
Vacation Association, The orchestra 
will have the assistance of Paderewski 
pnd Kreisler as soloists. i 

The prices of tickets for this concert 
range from $1,for the back of the top-. 
most gallery to $10 for the entire parquet 
and boxes have sold at $150 and $100 
each. The house is sold out and ihe 
receipts will be about $24,000. . 1 tae 
“The orchestra returns at midnight...” 





Inspi red at Peterboro | 
To the MacDowell Colony of Peter-, 
boro, with its wonderfully congenial at- | 


mosphere to all artistic persons, Mr | 
Ballantine feels that he owes a debt for 
the success of his work in composing | 
} the scores of both ‘‘The Delectable For- | 
est” and ‘‘The Eve of St Agnes, which | 
he did in the Summers of 1913 and 1911, | 
spectively. 

! rer Ponditions at Peterboro,”’ Mr een | 
\ tine declared the other day,’’ were abso- 
lutely ideal for my work, I was very | 


happy there, the atmosphere was con- | 


' 


rial, my fellow workers in all branche | 
cen : are most interesting and the | 
colony itself proved a great inspiration. | 
“T always feel,’’ he continued, that | 
ithe colony gave me my first real start) 
in the world of professional music, fo! it | 
was there, at the MacDowell Music Fes- 
tival, on Aug 22, 1911, when The De- 
lectable Forest’ was first presented, 


- Edward Ballantine's 
Symphonic 
Poem Played Last 
Week 
For the First lime — 
Young Composer's 
Brilliant Musical 


Career at Harvard 


i 


¥4¥ Pay : ae 
that any composition of mine was playec 
| professionally for the first time. 

| 'fo be strictly accurate, Mr Ballantine's 


| ‘+ Wi firs 
S dete dated Bi eg 
“The idea of writing “The Evef o St 


orchestral nor ae ae | 
wakening of the oods,’’ was played | 
ata jpop concert, in SymPnONY Tala 
” ‘the Spring of 1 u e | | 
Agnes,” the symphonic poem pl@yed | Oa ostiy disclaimed all responsibility for 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra las ‘that, insisting that it was done mere 3 
evening—which, according to the church aga Compiment Lo adh oe e Fidelio 
ealendar, is actually St Agnes EVe— |/DiUer ion at Seed. . 
was first conceived by Edward Ballan-, “pis same piece was later played iby 
‘tine, its composer, more than 10 years the Pierian Sodality of Harvard a 2 


during his undergraduate days at! celebration of its 100th anniversary. 
ago, “ 4 i ——— 
Harvard, where he is now acting aS aN Alot of the “Artistic” Type 


instructor in several courses given by | Mr: Ballantine is very anxious that | 
1 i — 
‘everyone who hears his latest compo- | 


i 


the Department of Music. : o- 
The writing of this beautiful orches- | sition, “The Eve of St Agnes,” shoud | 


‘al work. was suggested by Keats’ | read Keats’ poem. “That . poem 
tas of the same name,. which has| sal so much to me,” he explains. aie 
always appealed. very strongly to the) pave tried to embody its general spirit 
young composer and which inspired him); my symphonic poem and to reproduce 
to this end even aged Bor noe under- definitely certain important characters 

aken the study of orchestration. —. elements. | 
bout seven years ago Mr Ballantine ac is based upon the ancient super- 
began to collect the various themes} gtijjion concerning St Agnes Hive, and 
which he employs in his symphonic) 4; js no small satisfaction to me tis 
poem, and during the Summer of 1914, should be played here on tha me gi 
while a member of the MacDowell Col-} night. Dr Muck was kind na that 
ony at-Peterboro, N H, he composed the] arrange it that way when he found t we 
actual score, which was preern + the actual St Agnes’ Eve was so neal! 

on Friday afternoon, a t hand.”’ : A 
aa Dcohony “rehearsal,” and again| “Neither in physique, appearare 4 
at last evening’s concert. rianner, does Mr dee Ee ey ET enue 

These two performances are the first popular conception of t * te cael Ag 
of any work of Mr’ Ballantine's which! g;cian. But, if the young Ocal” anti« 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra has self is to ke believed, the tyiive 
Berapostt quot b ae ore de co, the: sictan ie ne 4 of munKee physiaue. cl 
composition of his, the prelude to i r F oP eut-of-door life: 

Ve electable Forest,”’ was, man obviously fond 0 : 
 Cieyed thet famous organization at; of quiet modest and Peay perl pneree 
concert in Sanders Theatre, Cam- | personality and with absolutesy 


i 
a 
| bridge, on Dec 10, 1914. 
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EDWARD BALLANTINE, 


Composer of Symphonic Poem, “The Eve of 
St Agnes.’’ 


gestion of the eccentric or—to employ 
that much-abused word—the ‘“‘artistic’’ 
about him. | “4 

Born in Oberlin, O, Aug 6, 1886, where 
his father, William Gay Balantine, wu 
noted educator, was then president of 
Oberlin College, Mr Ballantine is’ now 
dv years old... No one else in his family 
has ever taken up music as a profes- 
| sion, although his mother is an excellent 
pianist. His father is now president of 
pene Y. M. C. A. College in Springfield, 
| Mass. 


From the Age of 7 


He began to take piano lessons at the 
age of seven and soon déveloped a great 
fondness for that instrument. In 1897, 
when he was Il years old, ‘the Ballantine 
family moved from Ohio to Springfield, 
where he continuled’ to study piano and 


harmony under the direction of Miss 
Mary L. Regal. While a.student.in the 
Springfield High School, about 15 years 
old, Mr Ballantine definitely made up 
his mind to go in:for music as a pro- 
fession. 

He entered Harvard in the Fall ef 1903, 

and specialized in musical theory. there, 
continuing piano studies meanwhile with 
Edward Noyes and Mme Helen’ Hope- 
‘Kirk in Boston. In 1907, his senior: year 
at college, Mr Ballantine, then under 
<l, won the highest honors in ‘music 
which the university accords. It was 
that year that he wrote ‘The Awaken- 
ing of the Woods,’’ and also composed 
the music for ‘“‘The Lotus Haters,’’ the 
Hasty Pudding show of 1907. : | 

As early as his sophomore year Mr 
Ballantine began to write songs, and he 
is well known for a series of ‘variations 
on “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” fn . the 
Style of various composers... - ; 

The two years after sen ine counes Mr 
Ballantine spent in Berlin ‘studying 

| composition with Philippe Rufer ‘and 
| Planoforte with Arthur. Schnabel and 
re 
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Rudolf Ganz. In 1909 ‘hé entéréd” the 
Schola Cantorum at Paris,<btut®: "heaith 
necessitated the discontinuance -of “his 
Studies there after the Fall term. 
Returning to this country, Mr Ball ne 
tine made his home in Cambridge be 
some years, giving lessons in pianoforte, 
and, in the Fall of 1912, joining the: de- 
partment of music at Harvard'as an‘in- 
structor. He has now discontinued e®y- 
ing lessons, devoting his time mainly’ fo 
his work at Harvard and to study and 
composition. ¥ 


New Artistic Colony 


Some of Mr Ballantine’s compositions 
have been pa@bligshed in the Harvard Mu- 
sical Review. A song, ‘‘Retrospect,”’ 
was published in April,.1913, and a piece 
for the piano, ‘‘Morning,” appeared there 
in December of that year. 


Mr Ballantine was married last April 
to Miss Edith Perry, a daughter. of 
Thomas Sergeant Perry and Lila Cabot 
Perry, the portrait painter, who is sec- 
retary of the Guild of Boston Artis. 
Mr and Mrs Ballantine now make the 
city home at 497 Beacon st and are 
building a Summer home in Hancock, 
N H, which is near the MacDowell Col- 
ony in Peterboro. 

‘“We shall have a little artistic colony 
of our own at Hancock,’ Mr Ballantine 
explained, “‘for of course I shall do a 
great deal of my Composing there, my 
mother-in-law will have a studio there 
for her painting..and my wife’s sister, 
Margaret Perry, the author, will prob- 
ably do much-of her work: with us.”’ 

Mr Ballantine-is -looking forward. to 
the presentation in Chicago, by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, of: his pre- 
lude to “‘The Delectable Forest,’’ Feb 2, 
with Frederick Stock as conductor. Mr 
Stock conducted this piece last Spri 
when it was given at the Springlel 
Music Festival. — 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Symphony Orchestra leaves to- 
night on its January trip of a week to 
the middle West. Its first concert will be 
given in Syracuse tomorrow evening, 
then it will proceed in order to Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Ann Arbor and 
Detroit. It Will return direct from pe 
troit to Boston, arriving here Sunday 
evening, Jan. 28. yu ‘ cis e yb 
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Conductor. 


Soloist: 


RONDO, ‘‘Per Piet& non ricercate,’’ written for An- 
VARIATIONS and FUGUE on a Merry Theme by 
J. A. Hiller (1770), for full Orchestra, op. 100. 

TONE POEM, ‘Don Juan” (after Nicolaus Lenau) 


fosse’s Opera “‘I] Curioso Indiscreto”’ 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Le Nozze di 
“Shepherd, what art Thou Pursuing?” from ‘‘Acis 


RECITATIVE, ‘‘Stay, Shepherd, Stay,’ and AIR, 
and Galatea’”’ 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1916--17. 
Mr. JOHN McCORMACK 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, AT 8 P.M. 


MOZART, 
MOZART, 
HANDEL. 
STRAUSS, 
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MAX REGER 
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THE SYMPHONY C BBRCERT 


SA aA: Wr, 3/4 
REGER, STRAUSS,  lewied AND 


MUCK 


The “Hiller Variations” After Six Years 
—‘Don Juan” and a Tale That Is Told 
—The Perennial Overture to “Figaro’s 
Wedding’—The Tenor Sings Eighteenth- 
Century Airs with Eighteenth-Century 


Perfections 


S the event will sometimes go—and 
for no obvious reason—the Sym- 
phony Concert of yesterday af- 
ternoon yielded less than the an- 

ticipated excitements. The eighteenth and 
the twentieth centuries, Hindel and Mo- 
zart, Strauss and Reger, Dr. Muck and Mr. 
McCormack divided programme, interest, 
expectation. For the first time in six years, 
conductor and orchestra’ were to play 
Reger’s Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
of Hiller, and the long sweeps, the mount- 
ing sonorities and the dynamic energy of 
the finale had of old stirred stage and audi- 
torilum., Perhaps because recollection ran 
too high, that celebrated Fugue seemed to 
zo somewhat tamely; whereas more than 
one of the prececliing Variations sounded 
with a songfulness of speech and an inten- 
sity of mood that tricky memory had over- 
looked. The fires of Strauss’s “Don 


| Juan’’—the heat of idea and imagery, march 


and maninulation—are more familiar; yet, 


| as it seemed Friday afternoon, they have 


burned brighter in some of Dr. Muck’s pre- 
vious performances of the piece. Finally. 
Mr. McCormack ‘was to sing for the first 
time at the Symphony Concerts With Mr. 
Caruso, he is the most admired tenor of 
this day in this land, but not exactly by 
the public he was now to encounter or in 
the circumstances he was now totry. The 
quality of his voice, his skill in the arts of 
song. nis distinctions in eighteenth-century 
airs, proved often in his own concerts, 
all warranted the call. Those that antici- 
pated some anomaly in his presence by Dr. 
Muck’s side could discover hint of none. He 
was aS much in place and manner as Mme. 
Melba when in her prime she used to grace 
the concerts and his old airs from Mozart 
and Hindel were more in accord with the 
orthodoxies of the occasion than some of 
the operatic numbers she used to choose. 
The mischance was that, for better or for 
Worse, Vir. MoaCcrmack made no appre- 
Clable sensation. He was cordially re- 
ceived and heartily applauded; he sang 
with his wonted intelligence, taste, artis- 
try and intuition in this ancient music; but 


Many another ‘“‘assisting artist’ in the 


round of the season has given in kind, equal 


H Dleasure to equal acknowledgment. 


———— 
The one item of the ‘programme surpass-— 
ing all expectation was that which pian 
in anticipation merely to begin the concert » 
and serve ag congenial preluding to one of 
Mr. McCormack’s airs—Mozart’s Overture 
to his operatic comedy, ‘‘Figaro’s Wed- 
ding.’’ The opera is not heard so often in 
Roston—it is ten years since it was last 
represented here—ag to make the overture 
familiar, nor does it recur so frequently 
in. the Symphony Concerts as, for example, 
the overture to ““The Magic Flute,’”’ More- 
over, if ever there was music proof against 
time and change, it is these gay and artful 
measures, as illusory preluding to light and 
artificial lyric comedy, as though they had 
been written in these days when ‘“fatmos- 
phere’ is one of the magic words of music, 
No less it is the work of the skilled and 
ready symphonic composer that Mozart-— 
in his thirties, when he wrote the opera— 
had long been, The melodies sing out of 
the music: the running figures glint above, 
below, beside them; the contrasts are high 
spirits ‘themselves. Yet the formal prog- 
ress of the overture is as elastic and ele- 
rant as the most exacting purist of the 
Vienna that first heard it could have 
wished: while the ‘Mozartean freshness and 
fecundity, light energy and light fancy 
shine in material and process. The books 
say that in ‘‘Figaro,’’ Mozart first began 
t> characterize personages and _ incidents 
with his music. In the overture he has 
characterized the whole comedy of gay in- 
trigue, sentimental encounter, merry Con- 
tretemps and polished presences, Ags he 
wrote, so conductor and orchestra played— 
at light swift pace; in elastic phrase and 
fiture;: elegant of intonation and eupNony, 
sprightly, sunny, songful always. Never, 
after all, are they so much the virtuosi as 
in their finesse—and also their freedom— 

with eighteenth-century music, 

Reger’s Variations, if not his Fugue 
fared as well from band and conductor. 
They renewed the charm of the pretty, 
flowing, lightly rhythmed theme—a happy 
discovery in Hiller’s musical plays—and 
they gave the more songful and musing 
Variations a richness of tone, a warmth 
of color, a glow of sustained mood, that 
seemed at last the true voice of a music 
over-easy to depreciate. The Reger of 
the more declamatory and restless Varia- 
tions is the Reger of what, now that he is 
untimely dead, may become the tradition— 
the strenuous and strident composer, some- 
times harsh of idea, often incessant of 
modulation, acrid not seldom in harmonic 
and instrumental color, somewhat coarse- 
fibred in his tonal weaving, more remarkK- 
able for a workmanship of the mind than 
for an imagery or an emotion of the spirit, 
This Reger, however, wrote relatively few 
of the ‘‘Hiller Variations’ but wrote them 
none the less with his wonted heady en- 
ergy. Many more of them are music of 
meditative, intensifying and songful mood, 
warm of invention, soberly ardent of 
progress, full-voiced, lustrous, with’ not a 





pte of the sentiment “hai Guicdkens Some | suclis beattty, the thrilling impulsion of Ricereate,” written | Shae Adie ss 5 wsean agra " Mr. MeCorm CK Was more concerned: 
of Reger’s later pieces, like the Romantic # the music in which Don Juan loves and _} “01 Curioso Indiscre r, variations in fitting syl bles to. notes and mak-. 
Suite, and that deepens on occasion into } idealizes and the sensual tang—for Strauss 1 and fugue on a merry theme of J. A. ing sure that he came out even than 
‘a characteristic poetry and passion. was already the youth of mind as well as ED Il9r) 0p: 00 | Eiawael, ebeliattves: “Stay, in taking account of the words he 
~ Reger was not the talent or the tem- the youth of temperament—of the music in Shepherd, Stay,” and air, “Shepherd,'s | . ge 
: + ial to write in Strausslan expanses of | which he pursues, is satiated—and dis- || What Art Thou Pursuing,” from “Acis| alge re ot aoe rates kar einer om 
glowing and climacteric instrumental sons gusted. Hence the flaming horns that 1300 wired? Strauss, “Don Juan,” tone; tj int O pg ah put 
or to drench his music in all the colors {| goad the music anew into the chromatic POSE SORIAE Aeeewe Ee. HERRI,-Dp.. 20. Be apis van ye ie ccasionally in the 
of the harmonic and the also ga erin orgy, the sharper and sharper colors, the | The advent of an artist into the} women ee to cy ga rl 

ws, Yet he had faculty and feeling |} fiercer and fiercer progressions, the sensual oan wh be : cia ng adequate to presen e music, 
wd coulda flow from him in the melodic confusion before the final snap and disso- ‘themes of those selected to appear be- for he sings Mozart unusually well; 
warmth and even the melodic intensity of }} nance—a master stroke—of the end, At | fore a Boston Symphony audience is| most of the time, however, he re-: 


the first, the eighth and the fina 1 Variation twenty-four to have written not only one always an occasion of interest, and! mained outside what he was singing. 
for example; that could sustain the con- }, of his own masterpieces but one of the | 


. P : j y ; ; AS ig ; °S . 

templative and songful mood and enrich masterpieces of the music of our time! And especially when the artist is one who it ae “ee peace appeal, he seemed 
it with many an expressive and imagina- | not to die of tuberculosis, after all, though has, like Mr. McCormack, achieved SOINE RAMA SEY «9 at ease and lacking in 
tive stroke. The Reger of such music, | as that same legend goes, Strauss was ; ‘ | animation and notably cold to the as- 

d ie a tharaon “page ape 8 immense popular acclaim.” There IS! sistance 1} aa 

though he tends to make it over-long an more than ever sure of his fate when he sistance he was receiving from Dr. 
to hold it too steadily in subdued voice and writhed and blazed a year later, through | always a challenge in the polite ap-,; Muck. So he was rather coldly re- 
cadence, does persuade the ear and illude | “Death and Transfiguration.” +l, Sdili plause of greeting and in the settling) ceived by the audience, which was 


to answering emotion; while, played as it RF. -hestra hardly iene 
was yesterday, it does rise to tonal beauty. OM.) Dey POR: OE ee na tt | || into places preparatory to listening to: "°F 2 ballad audience. 


‘let themselves go” yesterday, as they have | | x? 
Nor is a Reger, who could have his fancies MMe clay eg be a “Don Juan” in and estimating the value of the new +] nds haga pe ee phe © 2 dai 
and give them rein in his music, absent which for years security has been the! message. Likewise there is on the ae tay pf ngs a it r men 
from the Variations in the dry snap of spr erat to’ sloqience. | part of the artist a pardonable anxiety ap Peet tee Necchagier yest the 
tarantella or the scholarly play pulneas y deneene a ' to do his best, for here is no easy ap- ~ reyes tone pOun For many, _the 
“yg seep a ti lige dean get te Mr. McCormack, finally, who hee afiec- | MM || probation to win. Of one thing he mange ire, entire set of variations 
eger of an inex : ¥+ | tionate curiosities over elghteenth-cenvuury | im , Ey eae se ta _ lies in the orious fugue at the end. 
flinging about in ‘subjects’? and fragments ite ; are as con ae may be sure, and that is the help and ,, ate -f ; ‘ 5 ph 
ging music and who likes to make Nis 0 dis- = ; ss é, | There are few loose passages in the 
. 4 lh | | | support he will receive from conduc " ° 

of ‘‘subjects,’’ tossing Hiller’s theme and coveries in it, sang one almost unknown |i en : condauc- whole work. however, for though not 
his own variations in showers of scraps | gira piece by Mozart written to obhbge a | ee ang es chestra. parsimonious with | ideas Reger. 

and then catching them all in the net of | friend whe wished to interpolate it in ali | ‘ | So Mr. McCormack, appearing at |. c 1 | ‘eallv. witl hi t 
@ workmanship and resource, that binds anpromising opera by another hana—-an | ’ | these concerts for the first time, may bn po hing oneceagatis J apelin 4es00 
the music in march, unity, solidity and | 4 second, little more familiar, from @ Poy ® ‘be pardotied for file evident solicitudd| tt. oo na sienna usual -Fe- 
ceived an exact and illuminating read- 


climax. Never was a Fugue stouter—or | part thot Hinael wrote into his masque of 4 et pina ' yk 

| more “jJumpy’’; seldom is there one More | “acis and Galatea.’’ In spite of the nen Rin rc My “gee ohare eee ing, with no attempt to show the ras- 
‘sumptuous and sonorous. ‘There is more | tenor’s liking for them, it was possible wee. audience of somewhat different cally Don Juan in any other guise 
fanciful artifice in the Serenade, more | for the mere listener to find neither notably | caliber from those made up of the|i,on that belonging to him. Like a 
glamor in the Romantic and the Ballet | interesting in itself or characteristic of cheering throngs that are swept tO| <ointillant jewel the oboe seated of Mr. 
| Suites; but the “Hiller Variations” seem the composer. In spite of the illustrious their feet at his popular concerts. + ai ies atood nut calling ptianilain 
| upon each repetition the most characteris- | signatures both might readily have perk That the audience of Friday afternoon ...+> 4, ai he mye 

tic and eloquent of Reger’s orchestral | the one early, and the other late, was not ' again to the great value of the wood 

Swept to its feet, but on the wind choir in this orchestra. 


© si rhteen usi ritten by mno- jes ' : 


oe ae body in particular. Yet by those same - - : ee ! ray 
tokens, they gave Mr. McCormack ‘tempt rather perfunctory approval, may well) SYMPHONY CONGERT 
The contrast, with which the audienc® i oom for the soft lustres, the pure afford the popular. tenor, used to 


lingered to applaud, whereas it had — timbre, the vibrant sweetness of his tenor adulation, a chance to take stock of Ohoh, Linieiamnaipeeluiniiial > ‘ wv / lr 
luke-warm with the Variations, was the j,.45 the clear nicety of his diction, te ‘himself, and see whether he is: meas- : oye 


j . _ { at uan,”’ ; ¢ . le IZ PT cure | ' ; > - : " : A 
cmon ig. half to Sib rv @ | flow of his phrases into the erage a uring up to the standards of which Brilliant Performance of 
ea rent, and the gentle undulation © | he is capable, and which his ability ’ 


legend of Munich that he wrote it in the be- melo ; ' his vocal orna- | bsg ‘ ; ; 
Hes that tuberculosis was upon him, that at en ees et he sentiment, the | and his reputation warrant an aud- Reger’s Variations 
twenty-four he had but a few years 12 poise and elegance of his appropriate lence in expecting. . 

which to live and work; that it was “now  gtyle, To hear his Mozart and his Handel! In one sense the arias which Mr. 
or never’ for a mind and spirit quick With was to recall what the eighteenth-century McCormack essayed to sing Friday : 
ambition; and so flung into the tone-Poem writers set down of the technique and /may not have been a fair test of niehees on the thenis from Hiller’s oper- 
the wealth of resource, the passion of iM- | taste, the felicity and charm of those thar | artistry, for deprived of the oppor- wtta at the 13th Symphony concert yes- 
agination and the passion of expression gang such music to them. H. T. &. tunity to set forth tl : DI terday afternoon by Dr Muck and the 
already his. Hence a music that seems to | | , xe r 1e sentiments Of orchestra was euphonious, brilliant, 


create itself at a white heat, in molten | OHN M’CORMACK a ballad through his matchless enun- _ sympathetic to the best aualities of the 
measure upon molten measure, that holds J nat artist on our concert music, that of the concluding fugue one 
integral unfaltering, undiminished, to the W stage does more than he for the cause wf supreme virtuosity. And yet how 
-Jast bar; that not only sees the end from |, IS SOLOIST (Th of songs in English—he had to fall? many of these 11 variations are a kind | 
the beginning but that fills and accom- S ly back on beauty of tone, facility of epitaph to the late composer? They are, 
plishes it with a superb prescience and BO TON SYMPHON phrasing, musical understanding or ,in many respects typical There is the 
prodigality. Hence again, the eli a | Wy putin wel 7- personal appeal. However, against bluster, the boisterous haste, as though | 
tonal projection of Don Juan at the Se | fostoit Symphony Orchestra /1) yt notes were flung upon the paper, with-. 
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The performance of Max Reger's vari- 


o aes ae the background is 
‘ginning against a harmonic background? | teenth program of thirty-sixth Beason : of the orchestra his ot true perception, without: reconsid:: 


and amid flashing timbers as opulent as the | wep. 2 and 3, Dr. Karl Muck conducting: _-tone lacked sweetness, smoothness: tion, Then there. are the passages, | 
eolors of Titian or Veronese when their | john McCormack, tenor, soloist. The pro- and volume. No one expects notable sae : | riyoefubamnterss 


M tnaen Ot , -— Gfth. as in’ thes 
ueting. Hence the sen- | gram: |} re > “T,e NoOzZzt di hr Wi as in the titn, | Satria 
Venetians sit banqueting gram: Mozart, overture to phrasing in a florid Handel air, but snezzo, and particularly the. firiely 
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an  noetie*’ ia th and || howev:r, laid aside, and he appcared | 
Boe music in this whieh brings regret |in an Italian and an English Aria, | 
Jat the interruption of the norsy fugue at | both works rather unfamiliar at that. | 
ferst clever, then stupendous. Our rec: liections of this sreat tenor 
~ Mozart's overture to “Higaro’s Mar-} in Italian work are coi.nepted with 
‘yiage” sparkled like champagne. The | stage performances of Pastel Cape 
whirling opening figure went at a mag- | We prefer him on eg mei - ic 
4eal breath-taking pace, and all with a (form, for his histrionic ability is not 
transforming spirit of lightness ana | On a par with his vocal TRBEN. 
zest, an illuminating testimonial to the| But, tn his own field o2 folk-song and 
fleet virtuosity of the strings. A per-! pallad, McCormack stands alone, while 
ParMance ace Mie aetna Fon ea ig in this Italian and contrapuntal schoo} 
more _ reflective lian = p p | h 


, 
tas bof 
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brought the concert to a close. e has at least many equals. 
Dividing these numbers, John McCor- *fTusicians will look in vain for 
mack, a singer who in ballads has giv-! Cyrioso Indiscreto” in a Iist o! 
en pleasure to many and who is re-) 
membered agreeably in lyric operatic |“. | + hliginely added 
music, sang twice, a rondo by Mozart, ' fossl, and Mozart obligingiy adaae 
interpolated in Anfossi’s opera, “Il’ three arias to it when 1t Was per; 
cs. ? c , ranite ; > ; - ve . wor "in ic a be 
Gurioso Indiscreto,. ay. Ne aa, ate formed in Vienna in Lido. Chis pai 
Stay; shepnere, rit Sere >” ticular aria, however, Was not Ssulls 
“Shepherd, What Art Thou Pars ee ee , Bie dain 
from Handel's ‘“Acis and Galatea. ‘(at the pertormance. Its title is “Pel 
ee Ect a ihe ga OR Rl pieta non ricercate.” It displayed Air 
stinctive, is of m ean ee ane pele: ie heen 
Dapravter, than it appeared yesterday. | McCormack’s vocal  techniqu ver, 
Handel’s shepherd, whether he stays; finely, but both this and the landelian 
or pursues, is equally a harmless per-| aria obscured the eharm which lies in 
* j > | . 7 ° r Ss ~ r " e ‘ ° . : syore lr Ly 
eres, Mele eauneiatign ie] ‘Dis singer's emotional powel Ant 
still a feature of the tenor’s singing. | naivete of his direct simplicity, Nev- 
He was..warmly. applauder. Nb ertheless, it showed Mr. McCormacs 
¢ 1ext week will be AaSji ac eae ye an is wenerally 
eed gay Semele Wutandne’  auits, parents versatile than is generail) 
Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Variations | magineg. — SS: | 
and Strauss’ Burleske in D minor, both; from “Acis and Galater’ we sel- 
\for piano and orchestra (Heinrich Geb-}| erally get the soprano “As when the 
thard, soloist), Smetana’s overture to es 
“The Sold Bride.” 


gart’s operas. The work was by Al 


Dove.” and especially the bass, VU, 
Ruddier than the Cherry,” but “Shep- 


y ! herd what art thou Pursuing?” 
Mi CORMAG more rarely heard. If it were not tor 
‘T»> ‘ ae 99 
gee “Pleasure, 


that long roulade on 


] might be made a fairly simple moody, 
AT THE SYMPHONY hut the Handelian fireworks musi 
- ' needs come in at least once. The vo 
Adit Tatr v iy calist executed the Se Deee 
oad f with clearness and did not dismem)be! 
CHARMS IN ENGLISH, d it. in spite of its leneth. co cul al 
landelian phrase is. to the Iangusi- 
AND ITALIAN ARIAS = as ni as to cul all OVS 
and Mr. MeCorwack gave the lone 
phrases with splendid hreath-contro 
More In all his work there was suret . 
\ fine tone quality. He was recall 
| after each number with great enthus 
| asm, and many regretted the ster 
| non-encore rule of the concerts. 
| And now, having dismissed the sil!» 


Tenor Shows Himself 
Versatile Than Is Gen- 
erally Imagined 
By LOUIS C. ELSON 
Proyvramme. 


t.—.''‘Marriagve of Figaro,” Overture. 
4 o .y* i | 
t—Aria from ‘“‘J] Curioso Indiscreto. | 


er, we may sneak of the orchestra, 
which also appeared. All of 1 
had a jocund favor. The pre oi 
sgnatina-form overture to the 9 
Reger--Variations and Fugue on a Hille riage of Figaro” iy as sprightls ¥ 

nee. J anything in the overture a. 


Handel Air from ‘‘Acis and Galatea.” . less of ¥ 
: : Js303 4 | : ike a little less 
Strauss -‘‘Don Juan,’’ ‘ione-poern. i We should lik 


od \< oT a" ; iS even thougn 

When john McCormack appears | PINs-UP the pace ps sg genni gi hind 
with a Symvhony Orchestra it is like- | Mozart did mark uw Ete 
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pb cee numbers added. He was taken as a Strauss one. ae vaey 
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iger’s Variations on ‘a ‘Merry Themé," 
‘by Hiller, but Reger’s learning took 


| some of the merriment out of it. The 


‘composition shows Reger in the zenith 
of his ingenuity and contrapuntal 


ii} powers. These variations are a vastly 


different matter from the usual 
orchestral dress parade which takes 
place when this form is used. Gen- 
erally each instrument is exploited 
in turn, from fiutes to contra-basses. 


i) er plane, and he makes a short sym- 


ij phonic movement out of each treat- 


{; ment. Everything is broadly planned 


li even if it is not exactiy as merry as 
' ld Hiller ight h; in a »yY Va ‘ ry 
ol iller migh lave expected. he 
| Tthy 10th and 1ith variations seemed 
especially strong, but all were worthy. 
The fourth was a veritable canon 
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Tenor Heard in Ayias 
From Mozart and 
Handel 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


| John McCormack, tenor, was soloist 
at the concert of the Boston Sym- 


foundry. But the most astonishing | phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- | 


feat of all is the final fugue. It is| 


possibly the finest modern fugue in 
existence. A splendid Exposition with 
a long and very characteristic sub- 
ject, is followed by stretto§ after 
stretto, a monument to Reger’s con- 


trapuntal skill. In the final Coda the 


trombones fairly blow their lips off 
It is all far more exciting than one 


would deem a fugue to be, and we, 


imagine that if Browning could have | 
heard it he would at onee have re-' 
vised his “Master Hveues, of Saxe- | 
| Gotha,’ in which he sneers at the 
| complexities of fuga! worly : 
The work was gloriousiy played and | 
it was well worth hearing again. It! 
is better that*the public should study 
such a great composition than be ever 
| fed up on novelties. It was greatly 
applauded. 
Richard Strauss’ “Don Juan” scarce- 
ly wears so well. His “Death and: 
| Transfiguration” and his “Till EKulen- 
'spiegel” gain steadily on repeated 


ji hearing, possibly also “Zarathustra,” 


‘but “Don Juan” becomes somewhat 3 
i weaker in spots, after one has become 


} . . ° 
Hiused to the glitter of its tone-colors. 


| But this work also attempts joviality, +4 
\at least during the moments of the 


‘Don’s dissipation, even if the end| 


}}preaches a sermon which even Biily 
4; Sunday would endorse. 


SINGS WITH | 


ductor, yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The announcement of 
his appearance caused the “rush line” 
to grow to proportions greatly exceed- 
ing the numbers of the lucky 525 who 
can be admitted to the 25-cent seats in 


‘sthe upper balcony. At the box office 


hundreds of requests for seats at any 
price were refused hours before the 
performance began, 


MOZART AND HANDEL 
Mr. McCormack sang Mozart’s Rondo, 


- “Peg Pleta, von Ricercate,” written for 


Anfossi’s opera, ‘‘Il Curioso Indiscreto,” | 
and Handel’s recitative, “Stay, Shep-| 
herd, Stay,’ and aria, ‘‘Shepherd, What | 


Are Thou Pursuing?” from ‘“Acis and | 
Galatea.” The characteristic qualities | 
of his voice have been long admired. | 
Mr. McCormack is one of the few ten- 
ors now before the public who has the 
requisite flexibility and fluency in the 
delivery of florid music to do Justice 
to the schools of vocal composition rep- 
resented by Mozart and Handel. In the 
latter piece his clearness of enunciation | 


was thrice admirable and he showed | 


musicianship in his treatment of long) 
phrases. How grateful is this music 
to the ear! Mozart’s aria is effective 
in a rather modern manner, and the 


" peautiful style of Handel is a thing 


CORMACK 


'garo,” which was played in a superbly 


which will long delight audiences of 
the 20th century. 

The most delightful of all the or- 
chestral compositions was the sparkling 
overture to Mozart’s ‘‘Marriage of Fi- 


brilliant and vivacious manner. Prob- 
ably, also, the crispness of the weather 
had its due effect in giving an added 
glow and vibrancy to the tone of the 
strings. 





Hast, music in this whieh brings regret’ 
‘it the interruption of the notsy fugue at 
‘fir t clever, then stupendous. 

' Mozart’s gverture to 
riage” sparkled like champagne. 
‘whirling opening figure went at a mag-| 
ical breath-taking pace, and all with aj 


transforming spirit of lightness and 
zest, an illuminating testimonial to the 
fleet virtuosity of the strings. A per- 
formance of “Don Juan,” which was 
more reflective than participative, 
brought the concert to a close. 

Dividing these numbers, John McCor- | 
mack, a singer who in ballads has giv-'! 
en pleasure to many and who is re-) 
membered agreeably in lyric operatic! 
music, sang twice, a rondo by Mozart, | 
interpolated in Anfossi’s opera, “Il 
Curioso Indiscreto,” and the recitative, | 
“Stay, Shepherd, Stay,” with the air | 
“Shepherd, What Art Thou Pursuing,” | 
from Handel’s “Acis and Galatea.” ; 
Mozart’s music is amiable, but if not, 
wholly distinctive, is of more dramatic 
character than it appeared yesterday. | 
Handel’s shepherd, whether he stays; 
or pursues, is equally a harmless per- | 
son, nor did Mr McCormack’s singing | 
disturb him. <A clear enunciation is' 
still a feature of the tenor’s singing. | 
He was..warmly. applauded. | 

The program next week will be 
follows: Busoni’s “Turandot” suite, 
Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Variations | 
and Strauss’ Burleske in D minor, both} 
\for piano and orchestra (Heinrich Geb- 
‘hard, soloist), Smetana’s overture to 
“The Sold Bride.” 


M’CORMAGK STARS 
AL THE SYMPHONY 


Ah O/ iY 
CHARMS IN ENGLISH, 
AND ITALIAN ARIAS 


Shows Himseli 


Versatile Than Is Gen- 


as | 
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Tenor More 


erally Imagined 
By LOUIS (. ELSON 


Programme. 
Mozart--‘‘Marriage 
Mozart—Aria from 

Soloist--Mr., 
Reger-—-Variations 
Theme, 
Handel Air from ‘‘Acis ana Galatea.” 
Strauss-‘‘Don Juan,’’ Tone-poem. 

When John McCormack appears 
With a Symvhony Orchestra it is like- 
ly to become a vocal recital, with in- 
sirumental numbers added. He was 
undoubtedly the chief ittraction yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
His delightful Irish folk-songs were, 


of Figaro,” Overture. 
‘Ti Curioso Indiscreto.’”’ 
John MeCormack. 


and Fugue on a Hiller 


“Wigaro’s Mar-;in Italian work are co: 
The} stage performances of opera. 


howev:-r, laid aside, and he appcared 
in an Italian and an English Aria, 
both works rather unfamiliar at that. | 
Our rec liections of this great tenor) 
nected with 


‘ger’s Variations on a ‘Merry Theme, 
‘by Hiller, but Reger’s learning took 


‘composition shows Reger in the zenith 
of his ingenuity and contrapuntal 
powers. These variations are a vastly 
different matter from the usual 
orchestral dress parade which takes 
place when this form is used. Gen- 
erally each instrument is exploited 
in turn, from fiutes to contra-basses. 
But Reger’s work is on a much broad- 
er plane, and he makes a short sym- 
phonic movement out of each treat- 
ment. Everything is broadly planned 
i even if it is not exactiy aS merry as 
old Hiller might have expected. ‘The 
ith, 10th and 11th variations seemed 
' especially strong, but all were worthy. 
The fourth was ae veritable canon 
foundry. But the most astonishing 
feat of all is the final fugue. It 1s 
possibly the finest modern fugue in 
existence. A splendid Exposition with 
a long and very characteristic sub- 
ject, is followed by stretto§ after 
stretto, a monument to Reger’s con- 
trapuntal skill. In the final Coda the 
trombones fairly blow their lps 

It is all far more exciting than 
would deem a fugue to be, and 
imagine that if Browning could have 
heard it he would at once have 
vised his “‘Master Hvgues, of sSaxe- 
Gotha,” in which he sneers at the 
complexities of fuga! worl ) 

The work was gloriousiy played and 
it was well worth hearing again. It 
is better that*the public should study 
such creat composition than be ever 
fed up on novelties. It was greatly 
applauded. 

Richard Strauss’ “Don Juan” scarce- 
‘ly wears so well. His “Death and) 
| Transfiguration” and his “Till Eulen- 
'spiegel” gain steadily on repeated 
|hearing, possibly also “Zarathustra,” 
‘but “Don Juan” becomes somewhat 
' weaker in spots, after one has become 
‘used to the glitter of its tone-colors. 
| But this work also attempts joviality, 
(at least during the moments of the 
'Don’s dissipation, even if the end 
| preaches a sermon which even Billy 
\Sunday would endorse. 


We prefer him on the concer: plat- 
form, for his histrionic ability is not 
on a par with his vocal attainment. 
But, in his own field o- folk-song and 
palad, McCormack stands alone, while 
in this Italian and contrapuntal schoo! 
he has at Jeast many equals. 

“Tusicians will look in vain for “I 
Curioso Indiscreto” in a list of Mo- 
gart’s operas. The work was by An- 
fossi. and Mozart obligingly added 
three arias to it when it Was per- 
formed in Vienna in 1785. This par- 
ticular aria, however, was not sung 
at the performance. Its title “Per 
pieta non ricereate.” It displayed Mr. 
McCormack’s vocal technique very 
finely, but both this and the Handelian 
aria obscured the charm which les in 
this singer’s emotional power and the 
naivete of his direct simplicity. Nev- 
ertheless, it showed Mr. 
as more versatile than 
imagined. 

Krom “Acis and 
erally get the soprano "AS 
Dove,” and especially the 

-uddier than the Cherry,” but 
lerd what art thou Pursuing?’ 
more rarely heard. If it were not for 
that long roulade “Pleasure,” it 
might be made a fairly simple melody, 
hut the Handelian fireworks must 
needs come in at least once. The vo- 
calist executed the difficult passage 
with clearness and did not dismember 
it, in spite of its length. “Po cut a 
WMandelian phrase is, to the Mngtish- 
man, as wicked to cut an oyster, 
and Mr. MecCorwack gave the Jong 
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M’CORMACK | 
SINGS WITH 


phrases with splendid breath-control. 
In all his work there was surety and 
‘fine tone quality. He was recalled 
l after each number with great enthusi- 
| asm, and many reeretted the stern 
| non-encore rule of the concerts, 

And now, having dismissed the sll 
ss we may speak of the orchestra, 
| which also appeared. All of its music 

had a jocund flavor. The pretty little | 
| sonatina-form overture to the “Mar- | 
i riage of Figaro” is sprightly as | 
anything in the overture repertoire. | 
| We should like a little less of whipd- | 
{ ping-up the pace in this, even though | 
Mozart did mark it “Presto,” and} 
after all a Mozart Presto is not to be 
taken as a Strauss one. It was a de- 
| lightful interpretation, however, 
bright introduction to a lively concert. 
Supposedly bright, also, were Re- | 


_some of the merriment out of it. The’ 


we 


re- | performance began. 


| Galatea.’’ 


Pe b. 8/19 
Tenor Heard in Arias 
From Mozart and 


Handel 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


John McCormack, tenor, was soloist 
at the concert of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- | 
| ductor, yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The announcement of 
his appearance caused the “rush line” 
to grow to proportions greatly exceed- 
ing the numbers of the lucky 525 who 


can be admitted to the 25-cent seats in 
‘the upper balcony. At the box office 


hundreds of requests for seats at any 
price were refused hours before the 


ee 


MOZART AND HANDEL 
Mr. McCormack sang Mozart’s Rondo, 


- ‘Peg Pieta, von Ricercate,” written for 


Anfossi’s opera, ‘‘Il Curioso Indiscreto,” | 


and Handel’s recitative, ‘‘Stay, Shep-: 


‘herd, Stay,” and aria, ‘Shepherd, What | 


Are Thou Pursuing?’ from ‘‘Acis and 
The characteristic qualities | 
of his voice have been long admired. | 
Mr. McCormack is one of the few ten- 
ors now before the public who has the 
requisite flexibility and fluency in the 


2 delivery of florid music to do Justice 


to the schools of vocal composition rep- 
resented by Mozart and Handel. In the 


, latter piece his clearness of enunciation | 
'was thrice admirable and he showed | 


musicianship in his treatment of long) 
phrases. How grateful is this music 
to the ear! Mozart’s aria is effective 
in a rather modern manner, and the 


. beautiful style of Handel is a thing 


which will long delight audiences of 
the 20th century. 

The most delightful of all the or- 
chestral compositions was the sparkling 
overture to Mozart’s ‘‘Marriage of Fi- 
garo,” which was played in a superbly 
brilliant and vivacious manner. Prob- 
ably, also, the crispness of the weather 
had its due effect in giving an added 
glow and vibrancy to the tone of the 
strings. 





More temarkable, of course, from. a 
technical point of view, was the per- 
formance of Max Reger’s “Variations 
on a Merry Theme” of Hiller of 100. To 
say that these variations are of uniform 


The sparkling overture, which was 
played crisply, delicately and with great 
verve, recalled for some of the hearers 
delightful performances of this charm- 
ing opera: the unforgettable singing of 


by Lilli Lehmann at Salzburg. nuch pi | hear 

ronterdey to’ sang an, Miganuud ee etiean oe eee eee 
Rondo by Mozart written to be inter-| old Refrain’ or some such heart-reach-. 
polated in an opera by Anfossi. The ing work. But the two selections hap- 
air of Handel was also unfamiliar to pened to be in his repertory and they 


interest and value would be mistating| the Letter Duet by Mmes. Eames and 


the fact. 
the time of the 


One is ‘conscious a part of Sembrich; more than one rogush Cheru- 
composer doing bino with her Armorous ditties, and the 


‘“‘stunts.”” The merry theme is man-| Sight of Edouard de Reszke, elephantine | 
handled. It is stretched and twisted | 88 the gallant Count, not atall at ease 


without mercy. 


But there is in this| With his music. The last performances, 


work much of a beauty that is curi- in which Mme. Hames unfortunately did 


ously and incongruously characteristic | mot appear, was made conspicuous bj 


hep 


of Reger in his more lyrical moods, | the conducting of Felix Mottl. 


and by contrast a lusty humor, which) ‘The most 


hardened ¢oncert-goer 


in the fugue is a splendid development | turns pale and shudders when he sees 


and accumulation of music over the, On the program 


a set of orchestral 


booming B’s in the bass has a very in-| Variations. More than once we have 


spiring effect. 


But we like the “Don/| suffered from works of this kind, re- 


Juan’’ of Richard Strauss better when | lieved slightly by trying to find the 


it is more surnptuously colored. 


! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


theme in the complex and long winded 
variation. ‘Theme, theme, whos 


y 
the composer fondly thought 


| the theme?’ may be asked _ otf 
| Eroups of instruments. There we 
those variations by Koessler | which 


tured the excellent Johannes 
communing with nature, in the 
rant, with his friends, also 


and purposes of Johannes. 


| is Georg Schumann, another industriou 
4 | weaver of portentous variatfons. 
| | Yesterday it was. Reger turn. 
' thunder-and-lightning variations 01 


. merry little theme of Hiller 


ff Ot hdr —-—-9 th & (7 us of an improving and historical 


ecdote. The sailor King, William 


John McCormack, Tenor Soloist, or mngiana, heard a Fantasia 


Miss BlaketKa at A onc 


Makes Deep Impression— James's Palace in 1836 
Sir George Smart, 


Overture to Mozart’s “Mar-| terizea by Thackeray in i 


— 4 vy « eeryty . 7 . . . 
Wind : Lille queen 


Civil tO 


riage of Figaro” by Orchestra, eee eee out 
Enjoyed by Audience—Dr.| then it socs. ott into 
Karl Muck Conducts. 


| What do you call it?” Sir Georg: 

‘plained to him that it was the 

i'melody with variations. ‘“‘Damn 
ee | tions ’’ said™~ the monarch, and 
'mediately left the concert room. 


PROGRAM WILL HAVE ee. ere at ct ak a mitten 7 of 
REPETITION TONIGHT © ould. thet Stemube 


ys written in this manner: Wo 

in his later works he had invent 

ike the love song for the o!} 
beautifully by Mr. Longy. 


VMeCormack sang fo! the 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 12th concert of the Boston Sym-' time ai these conce rts. He should hav: 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con-; , vs associat “~ 3 ron the orchestr; ve) 
. before this. Ve know ot no one, man 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon] ,. 
in Symphony Hall. John McCormack, 
tenor, was the soloist. The program)|'* °° accomplish¢ qd 
was as follows: l'music as Mr. MeCormack. 

Mozart, overture to “The Marriage of To sing Mozart’s music is the supreme 

, - 2 ~ , ~ * , ? : . e° , . ~5+] 
Figaro’: Mozart, Rondo ‘‘Per pieta, non | test. Many of us remembeél with 
Ricercate’; Reger; variations and | Pleasure Mr. McCormack’s Don Otayio 

r . eX ~ah 9 ¥ ‘ ha , . 7 wre : ae Pour nan ck ote 
Fugue on a Theme by Hiller; Handel, | 4S tine 30st 4" (Ope ra House 1 Lil yt cl 7 
Recitative, ‘Stay Shephert » and Air, | 22? His performance then enraptured 
, " ; , Paks + oi ') , 
“Shepherd What. Are Thou Pursuing?” Mr. Weingartner, who wished to take 
’ + A «A. . ‘ » ; . 


ee os ads him to German oper: suses. The war 

from ‘‘Acis and Galatea’’; Strauss, Tone | ll Ln pera houses, Che w 

poem, “Don Juan.”’ prevented Mr, McCormack from taking 
’ 7 


part in the Mozart Bestival organized 


woman, in this country; with the 
possible exception of Miss Hempel, who 
» singer of Mozart’: 


many. 
Rondo as’a rare musician among sing- 
ers, singing it as Mozart would have 
liked to hear it. In Handel's air the 
roulades were remarkably clear and 


even and the command of breath wasi 


noteworthy. Here is a singer who has 


not merely a beautiful voice: his art! 
ig aS conspicuous as the natural tonal] 
charm. Nor did a slip .of the Crongetres 


at the beginning of the reprise: quick- 


Mr. McCormack phrased the’ 


also happened to suit Symphony tradi- 
tions in the matter of song. No other. 
tenor sings this archaic music in s0, 
felicitous a manner, with so smooth @| 
flow of tone and a diction so admira- 
able. This Mr. McCormack has demon- 
strated here repeatedly,. but with eés- 
pecial success in the memorable per- 
formance of “Don Giovanni’ given at. 
the Boston Opera House four years a30. 
this month under Weingartner’s direc-— 


remedied by Dr. Muck, disconcert) tion, 


him. Nor should the distinctness of the 
singer's enunciation’ in Italian and long 
h pass unnoted. 


ry io én — ae 
ine coneert will be repeated tonight 


| 


ruS Wlil take part: Franck’s! 


‘and he will put just as much artistry | 


Variations for plano and or- 


and strauss’ Burleske 


’ ‘) " . a \, ‘Tt 
piano and orchestra (Mr. Gebhard’ 


pianist), and the overture to ‘‘The Sold 
Lewig] Fak . ; | | 
pride, DY Smetana 


MCORMACK As 
SYMPHONY STAR 
FOR FIRST TIM 


1 ounce Far f “9 

Tenor Warmly Applauded 

For His Singing of Two 
Classic Numbers. 


John McCormack made his first ap 
pearance as Symphony soloist yesterday 
in numbers reminiscent of his bygone 
operatic days. These two solos, mani- 
festly chosen for the purpose of show- 
ing the best part of his voice and the 
grace with which he can adorn classic 
song, were the Mozart rondo,. “‘Per 
pieta, non ricercate,” and the recitative, 
“Stay, shepherd, stay,” and air, ‘“Shep- 
herd, what art thou pursuing?’’—from 


Handel’s pastoral opera, “Acis and 
Galatea.”’ 

These are characteristic but not popu- 
lar MeCormack pieces, 


prograt ' the eoncarte ; Ke ds on rl . 
ekgeue : tai . oy ey next week) lay tenor of the day sings ‘““Reynardine 
mw AS Olit 5S. ie Whole of Buse 


~ Lurandot” Suite in which a fe-! 


No doubt his 


The applause yesterday was enthu-| 
silastic enough in the circumstances. | 
There will be twice as much enthusiasm, : 
and deservedly so, when the most popu- | 
or some other delectable ballad at Sym- | 
phony Hall .during McCormack week; 


| 


into the old folk song then as he did) 


for! into the Handel air yesterday. 


To introduce these ornate old-fash- 
ioned songs, Dr. Muck heads the pro- | 
gram with the overture from Mozart’s | 
“Marriage of Figaro.’’ The other or- 
chestral numbers are Reger’s ‘“Varia-. 
tions and Fugue on a Merry Theme of 
J. A. Hiller’’—a work almost as long as 
the average symphony, and pedagogic 
as well as longe-winded—and one of the 
early Strauss tone poems, “Don Juan,” 
which adds a very welcome pinch of 
spice to a conservative program. | 

Dr. Muck conducted the orchestra 
through the usual brilliant performance, | 
and the students and nonagenarians 
present waxed enthusiastic. 

Heinrich Gebhard will be the solois 
at next week’s concerts, when the pré- 


| gram will comprise Busoni’s “Turandot” 


suite, Cesar Franck’s symphonic varia- 
tions for piano and orchestra, Richard 
Strauss’ burlesque in D minor for piano 


|and orchestra and a Smetana overture, 
“The Sold Bride.’’ 


MASTERPIECES AND DR. MUCK 


J evan. —_— Heh. p gt 
A Notable Concert of Franck, Wagner and 


Strauss by the Symphony Orchestra in 
Cambridge 


REE from the obligations and preoc- 
2) cupations of a soloist, the Symphony 

Orchestra gave a concert in Sanders 
Theatre last evening that in pieces and per- 
formance was of its proudest and best—a 
concert that, except for the absence of 
2eathoven, might have stood at the be- 
ginning or the end of a season; and a con- 
cert which even those of Cambridge who 
dearly love to look over a new “‘soloist”’ 
clapped in entire satisfaction. For in the 
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onary in its outward aspect; the com- 
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ot hd the motives, particularly that of the 
econd movement, we might almost call 
ae grivial: and so also with a turn of the 
nit pment here and there, at the first 
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Ster Piece, some power beyond analysis . 

1 tticism or definition carries him 

rush; -to the end, and those motives 

xin tri mphant significance. Such is the 
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m or theories of style, considers neither: 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1916--17. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


KROURTEENTH PROGRAMME: 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, AT 8 P.M. 


BUSONI, SUITE for Orchestra, from the music to Gozzi’s 
| ‘“*Turandot.’’ 
I. The Execution. The City Gate. The Parting. 
II. Truffaldino, Introduction and Grotesque March. 
Ill. Altoum: March. 
IV. Turandot: March. 
V. Inthe Women’s Apartments. 
VI. Dance and Song. 


VII. Nocturnal Waltz. 
VIII. In the manner of a Funeral March, and Finale in the 


Turkish Fashion. 
Nos. III.V.VI. and VII, are played for the first time in Boston. 


In the Sixth Movement of the Suite a Women’s Chorus from the Musical Art Club and 
Choral Music Society (Stephen S. Townsend, Conductor,) will assist. 


VARIATIONS SYMPHONIQUES for Pianoforte 


CESAR FRANCK, 
and Orchestra. 


BURLESKE in D minor for Pianoforte and 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 
Orchestra. 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Prodana Nevesta,”’ 
‘The Sold Bride.’’ 


i 
Soloist: 


Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARD 


SMETANA, 


Steinway Pianoforte used 


nnn 
There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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ures, Dr. Muck reveals his own secrets from 


the jnexihaustible stores of Wagner’s genius; 
while ‘Till Eulenspiegel’’ is one of his 


special achievements for very special con- 
certs, an@ music which may well stand 


forth as Strauss’s most perfect work of 


art, with not a weak spot, not an over- 
stressed theme, and not the minutest slip 
in the great orchestra which moves in com. 


plex unity, which evaporates and intensi- 


fies in flashes, describing events with the 
instantaneous succession of dreams in a 
powerful and lightning-like way that no 
other artistic medium, choreographic or 
other, may presume to pursue. And Ur. 
Muck’s performance of Franck'’s Symphony 
is of that rare sort where the worshipful 
hearer may forget the orchestra and con- 
ductor, and live with Franck himself 
through the highest moments of his life 
and inspiration. It is the symphony which 
above all others, in this particular time, 
gZrows with every hearing—the seemingly 
obvious, mystic and sensuous beco ning the 
lofty and exalted. There is nothing revolu- 
tionary in its outward aspect: the com- 
poser did not make over the orchestra; in- 
deed he ventured hardly more material in- 
novation than did Brahms. If we could 
isolate the motives, particularly that of the 
second movement, we might almost call 
them trivial; and so also with a turn of the 
development here and there, at the first 
hearings. But with increasing acquaint- 
ance these things are forgotten or denied. 
Pristine or otherwise, when tthe Franck 
whom we come to love is once started upon 
@ masterpiece, some power beyond analysis 
or scholasticism or definition carries him 
gloriously to the end, and those motives 
attain triumphant significance. Such is the 
magic force which cares not for theories of 
form or theories of style, considers neither 
precedent nor originality; but finds its own 
heaven-guided way transforming the ordi- 
nary into the divine. Then it is that in the 
face of musical experience and musical 
common sense we cannot detach a motive 
from its significant and transfusing asso- 
ciations and call it trivial; and then it is 
that we no longer care to question or 
weigh, but, boasting of our partiality, give 
ourselves over to the master, and take 
everything that he says for the utmost that 
we can find in it. Jc Ne B 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9, AT 2.30 P. M. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, AT 8 P.M. ee 
any measittat 4 
mi 
BUSONI, SUITE for Orchestra, from the music to Gozzi’s t | 
‘“"Turandot.’’ 
I. The Execution. The City Gate. The Parting. 
Il. Truffaldino, Introduction and Grotesque M: arch. 
Ill. Altoum: March. 
IV. Turandot: March. 
V. Inthe Women’s Apartments. | 
VI. Dance and Song. | 
VII. Nocturnal Waltz. | 
VIII. In the manner of a Funeral March, and Finale in the | 
Turkish Fashion. ; 
Nos. III.V.VI. and VII, are played for the first time in Boston. 

In the Sixth Movement of the Suite a Women’s Chorus from the Musical Art Club and } 
Choral Music Society (Stephen S. Townsend, Conductor,) will assist. : 
CESAR FRANCK, VARIATIONS SYMPHONIQUES for Pianoforte 

and Orchestra. 7 
RICHARD STRAUSS, BURLESKE in D minor for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra. 
SMETANA, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Prodana Nevesta,’’ | 
‘The Sold Bride.’’ \ 
: 


Soloist: 


Mr. HEINRICH GEBHARD 














. 4 9 a i 
There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. t . 
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John McCormack, Tenor. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, AT 8 P.M. 


SUITE for Orchestra, from the music to Gozzi’s 
‘“Turandot.’* 
I. The Execution. The City Gate. The Parting. 
II. Truffaldino, Introduction and Grotesque March. 
Ill. Altoum: March. 
IV. Turandot: March. 
V. Inthe Women’s Apartments. 
VI. Dance and Song. 
VII. Nocturnal Waltz. 
VIII. Inthe manner of a Funeral March, and Finale in the 
Turkish Fashion. 
Nos. III.V.VI. and VII, are played for the first time in Boston. 
In the Sixth Movement of the Suite a Women’s Chorus from the Musical Art Club and 
Choral Music Society (Stephen S. Townsend, Conductor,) will assist. 


CESAR FRANCK, VARIATIONS SYMPHONIQUES for Pianoforte 


and Orchestra. 


BURLESKE in D minor for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra. 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Prodana Nevesta,’’ 
‘The Sold Bride.’’ 
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Work by Busoni, Dedicdtéd to 


Dr. Muck, Given in 
Its Entirety 


ENTIRELY MODERN 
PROGRA!” GIVEN 
Musie of International Char- 
acter—Mr. Gebhardt 
Is the Soloist 
By LOUIS C. ELSON 


Program. 


Busont. Suite for Orchestra. “Turandot.” 
Franck. Symphonis Variations for Piano_ 


and Orchestra. 
Strauss. Burleske, for Piano and Orchestra. 
Smetana. ‘‘The Sold Bride’ Overture, 
Pianist, Mr. Heinrich Gebhardt. 


Italian, Belgian, German and Bohe- 


mian were the nationalities presented é 


in this most modern program, and it 
showed the international character of 
music that no one could have discov- 


ered the nation of origin of any of: 
the ‘works save by consulting the 
program-book, except possibly in the ¢ 


case of the ponderous Burleske. 
Busoni is an Fealian, but even when 
masquerading as a Chinaman, as in 


the “Turandot” Suite, he might be | 
judged a. disciple and countryman of 


Reger. Six years. ago we heard part 
of this suite, when the composer 
himself was present. Now Dr. Muck, 
to whom the work is dedicated, deter- 
mined to give the composition in its 
entirety. 

The present suite is not in the least 
akin to the music which Weber and 
Reissiger evolved from Schiller’s play 
of “Turandot.” (Schiller took his plot 
from Gozzi, the Italian). Weber 
went at once to original sources and 
used a Chinese melody for the sub- 
stratum of his numbers, beginning his 
overture with it. Busoni also used 
Oriental melodies, but he idealizes 
them grandly. One finds the atmos- 


~phere of Oriental musie, sometimes & 


touch of the pentatonic scale, which 
is the foundation of Chineses music, 
as Debussy’s six-note scale is the es- 


wel te. «ar caf Mea Ds Qalhe . ot, v Pa Ale 


RT 


gence of Siamese music; but, the cori-" 


| poser does.not attempt a.servile imi- 
} tation, which would only: have failed, 


but allows his imagination. to suggest 
the Chinese phases of “Turandot, 
Princess of China.” But he gives all 
the strongly rhythmic effects which 
are present in Oriental music, and he 
employs every possible kind of drum 
almost continuously. 

It seems to us even more than 
that; it is ono of the great triumphs 
of modern tone-coloring. By many 
this suite is considered Busoni’s best 
work. It is of course scored for an 
extensive orchestra, but has not the 
prolixity of many modern scores. It 
may be considered a fault that there 

| are four marches in the seven move- 
ments, but these marches are of dif- 

| ferent emotional corttent, all the way 

| from a funeral march to a Marcia 

' Grottesca. There is much that is 
bizarre in the composition and al- 
most every part of it is exotic. 

The first movement, “The HExecu- 

i tion, the City Gate, Taking Leave,” 
is sinister enough. A Masso Ostinato 
with wailing phrases above it and a 
very quaint bit of ascending and de- 
scending scale work at the close 
make a very original introduction to 
the subject; and the little drum be- 
‘gins what Falstaff would have cal! d 
“damnable iteration “even from the 
i first. . 

The second movement, ‘“Truffal- 
; dino,” is grotesque. Here we have a 
/marcu which is oddly scored, the 
: wind instruments only against all 
'iinds of drums, and bells and tri- 
angle. There is a thin, acid qualty 
achieved here, and a constant bustle 
that speaks of a chattering busy- 
body. 

The third movement is a march of 
wholly different character; it ushers 
| in the Emperor, and is appropriately 
solemn, even bombastic. But the 
fourth movement is the gem of the 
work, a picture of the Princess. It is 
another march, but so different from 
the preceding two that it sec s as if 
Busoni had purposely set himself to 
show what variety he could achieve 
within a limited form. Majesty, ca~ 
price, tenderness, passion, are all dis- 
played in this character sketch. Yet 
there is fascinating melody to be found 
| here, and some good canonic writing 

too, but the difficult rythmic changes 
| make the melodic effects anything but 

restful. and there is a degree of clat- 
| ter on all kinds of percussive instru- 
ments, so that we may not forget that: 


| we are in China. We had enough 


| @rum playing in this to last us a. | 


year. 
No. 5 is a picture of the Womens | 
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trasted delicacy, although kettle-| paia more attention to the general 


drums and triangle still pulsate softly; | offe a ” wae TE imot merely to display ingenuity, The 
put harp and flute are in the fore- i radia ie (oy an amie | MPH () NY ieompositions of Busoni that we have — 


| bl | MBs: 
ground, with some telling trumpet The variations too, are intrinsically seam Ragas ape cc peel Tetra psi 


phrases. There is a certain soft vol-| beautiful, therefore the work won a agination. Perhaps this Suite fitg the 


‘uptuousness attained here that is well great success in spite of coming af- play, which is fantastical, The song, 
suited to the subject. | ter Busoni’s masterpiece, and Mr. 'that accompanies the dancers, may be | 
Now follows an Oriental Dance and Gebhardt was most vehemently re- ‘the oldest known Arabian song’’; it Is 


Song (No. 6), which carries on this! called several times. He was equally certainly uninteresting, nor was Ti ie 


sensuous, languid style and has a very artistic in the Strauss Burleske, but 7 fault of the singers who kept to it 
bright chorus for female voices as its Strauss did not shine by the side oi P ORMANCE pravely ™ spite of the discordant and 
central episode. This chorus was well the more modest Franck. : Pane Oe ae sys mage Pk int 
sung by female members of Mr. In the first place the Burleske is | | 4 Ts ss acne tn wanbe gina rae i. wen Mee 
ea oat ee ay psig a Ah en GSKt piace we need | : MBernolh ¥ fetlo, bd | formed the next season a music critic of 

ociety an usical Art Club, and the a guidebook to show us where the | + Pee ITT ‘ ‘aithe town declared that the overture 
short passages was creditable to the uabimanue’ comes in. It may have | Busont S Suite from the: Music: would not stand intimate acquaintance. 
singers and to Mr. Townsend, who had been in the display of the kettle- for ‘Turandot . Though Aidedy ine. shows the folly of prophecy and 


trained them. The chorus in upon an. drum, for that instrument begins the | HA blog s eg Nichgmpg rae Oe 
| has beén often heard at these concerts, 


Arabian theme and pictures night; work by playing an entire melodic | . | aby 

} , c ; alwavs with pleasure, and not merely be- 
changing to day, and love changing phrase quite alone, and ends the) by a Female Chorus, Fails bap the er tomatoe by this orchestra | 
from absence to reunion and happi- work with other phrases and an un- | | Please in Concert Because of is a tom de force of surpassing Ddril-| 


ness. accoinpanied note. But Meyerbeer lance. | 
| lranck’s variations were played for | 


After so much of marching and did more than this for the kettle-' hr | 
Creopnard was ie first to play em in 


contrast to have a Waltz. No. 7 was he gave an entire march as a solo | : Fyotic Roston, at a Jordan Hall orchestral 
} & waltz that Strauss (Johann, this on the instrument, and he did not) | concert 10 vears ago. He was also the 
‘time, not Richard) would have dis- ciaim it to be burlesque either. bins 7 first to play Strauss’s Burleske in. this 
owned, for it was weird and sombre, There was also a duet between the city. Why he thought it worth while 
with much work for the deep wind ih- ,cttle-drum and the piano, and the MIR. GEBHARD DELIGHTFUL to revise the fatter is a question not 
‘struments, as if the waltz had taken \ettle-drummer ought to have shar- | easily answered. 

‘place while there was a corpse in the eq the honors which were given to IN PIANO SELECTIONS . ra mastic i ge i i “ne yn then # sworn 
house, or at least a funeral next door. Mr, Gebhardt. He certainly played Shan ot At Jghannes Brahm? 
_ No. 8 began in the same lugubrious excellently throughout. There is al- published, although a publisher stood | 
‘manner, but it had warrant for do- so some striking bassoon work in By PHILIP HALE. consenting and Strauss needed the) 
ing SO, since it was a funeral march, ihe piece, and here too praise may be , ; Rostc a money. Flow changed from the | 
but now a charming surprise came eiyen. But we can find as much fun The 14th concert of the Boston SYM> | gtrauss of the later years! Buelow, 
in as a bright and joyous theme, be- jn a volume of the Congressional 


— 


| 


phony Orchestra, Dg. Muck conductor, |for whom the piano part was intended, 


gan opposing the gloom and finally | Record or in the city directory, as in took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- | yah , = ae orig: ug ye ae 
overcame it, so that the work ended this Burleske, and it is as long as if phony Hall. Heinrich Gebhard was the aici ) put t phew? i ee = 
very cheerily and triumphantly, 4! Strauss were an after-dinner speaker : pianist. The program was as follow8? | rpanck’s Sil war ah 
jolly “Alla Turca’ movement andj who knows thut he Is making a fail- | Busont, Suite from the mustio for Goszt’s| Theso Variations are beautiful, and 
much more Turkish than Beethoven: yre and therefore keeps on and on, olay “Turandot”; Cesar Franck, Sym- or once Franek aid not weit: all un 
or Mozart ever succeeded in being. If | soping that he may chance to make ..aue length. 1.as Saturday, apropos o 
this music could be heard in connec-j| 4 hit. somewhere, . . « achit that : nissgtgses bie tage 4 pang ows note ga Reger SV ariations on a theme of Hiller, 
tion with Gozzi's play it would be; never comes. | | tra; Strauss, Burleske tor ps" we quoted a profane remark of Eng- 
: | ‘ 3 chestra; Smetana, overture to “The Bold iand’s Sailor King: The remark ap- 
even more wonderful, far it fits it | Mr. Gebhardt’s splendid playing, : 1s aie: ipliea oar al: hut there ate 
like a glove. But as it was, it scored ; however, deserves all praise. He over- Bride. A female chorus from thé Seti, Na dp) Raethdt en that might sHiMe 
a triumph, for it was superbly read!came many difficulties, in the most : sical Art Club and Choral Musical eal leased even. the disgusted Euan 
by Dr. Muck and awakened very} self-contained manner possible. Few clety sang the Httle song in Busonl’S here are a few other sets—among them 
great enthusiasm. The orchestra de-| of the auditors realized what a hercul- Suite. ‘this of Franck’s—that are beautiful in 
serves several fonts of laudatory ad-/ean task he had accompl: ed. He Four movements of this Suite were spite of their form; or it might be vai 
‘ . - . i | - e ha nese i; 7 ee 2K 
ge oe in red meg ‘was called one recalled oer | performed ‘here six years ago. Yesterday ° charming thoughts nee ee 
ave dwelt so long upon thejand with a great show of enthusiasm, | the whole Suite was played. However ihem so skilfully that while the theme 
ee aUee thet eowhaiel ting Darleske.. We ee 4 may be in the stands oul in recognizable beauty the 
Busoni that we must be somewhat]sing Burleske. We cannot imagine | effective the musio he atte comment oT eee ae ot 
less detailed in speaking of Mr. Geb- | why Dr. Muck should have chosen two theatre, ‘as concert music fy comment ic. natural 16velnannaan 
hardt and the compositions in which | compositions each full of drum effects. suffers from the constant straining after (anhard played delightfully as mu- 
he appeared. He did not give a con-} Perhaps he wishes to train patriotic the exotic. Busoni has been quoted a8 sician and virtuoso. se et some 
certo but made “small change” by {Americans to follow the drum. saying that all his thematic material importance to the Burleske, Hie aig 
offering two orchestral works with Then came the chattering, brisk, was borrowed from Oriental melodies. eh op ae nie es ret pd. 
piano obbligato instead. The Franck contrapuntal Smetana Overture, which Strange to say, one of the themes 18 my. eopecert will be repeated tonight, 
variations are very brilliant and in- showed what musical fun might be wholly occidental in character; it bears sn)... will be no concerts next week. | 
teresting, which is not often the case like, in the classical forms, and empha-. | a striking resemblance to an old Hnglish 74,. program of Feb, 23, 24 will be ain | 
‘when a very learned composer gets sized the solemnity of the humor of carol. The music as @& whole qnaites pe nm Cherubini, overture to “he 
'at variation work. The theme is at- Strauss. Yet we must remember that | at first curiosity, then surprise. a Abencerrages’” ; Brahme, . Conca for _} 
‘tractive in itself, and the variations thjs same composer, who has failed in |_ curiosity is soon sp enone me ante “a violin and vinlanonres Sas 09 ) 
‘are as much in the nature of real ‘his Burlesque, created the greatest —is not Pecan t eitst: en a ateemeuld one “ arnke); Mozart, y 
thematic development as formal va-|piece of modern orchestral humor— : effects, but phony. 


‘ylations. Mr. Gebhardt showed him- | “Till Eulenspiegel.” 


























































Palace, a here we- 
trasted delicacy, although  kettle- 
drums and triangle still pulsate softly ; 
but harp and flute are in the fore- 
ground, with some telling trumpet 


phrases. There is a certain soft vol-- 
great success in spite of coming at- 


‘uptuousness attained here that is well 
suited to the subject. 


’ get some con- 





self a valuable ensemble player and 
paid more attention to the general 
effect than to displaying himself un- 


duly. 
The variations too, are intrinsically 
beautiful, therefore the work won a 


ter Busoni’s masterpiece, and Mr. 


Now follows an Oriental Dance and | Gebhardt was most vehemently re- 


Song (No. 6), which carries on this | 


sensuous, languid style and has a very 
bright chorus for female voices as its 
central episode. This chorus was well 
sung by female members of Mr. 
Stephen S. Townsend's Choral Music 
Seciety and Musical Art Club, and the 
short passages was creditable to the 
singers and to Mr. Townsend, who had 
trained them. The chorus in upon an 


Arabian theme and pictures night | 
changing to day, and love changing 
‘from absence to reunion and happi- 


ness. 


After so much of marching and 
Oriental dancing it was quite a good 
contrast to have a Waltz. No. 7 was 
‘a waltz that Strauss (Johann, this 
‘time, not Richard) would have dis- 
owned, for it was weird and sombre, 
with much work for the deep wind ih- 
struments, as if the waltz had taken 
place while there was a corpse in the 
house, or at least a funeral next door. 

No. 8 began in the Same lugubrious 
‘manner, but it had warrant for do- 
ing so, since it was a funeral march, 
but now a charming surprise came 
in as a bright and joyous theme, be- 
gan opposing the gloom and finally | 
overcame it, so that the work ended | 
very cheerily and triumphantly, a | 


called several times. He was equally 
artistic in the Strauss Burleske, but 
Siruuss did not shine by the side oi 
the more modest Franck. 

In the first place the Burleske is 
‘oo long; in the next place we need 
a guidebook to show us where the 
“burlesque” comes in, It may have 
peen in the display of the kettle- 
drum, for that instrument begins the 
work by playing an entire melodic 
phrase quite alone, and ends the 
work With other phrases and an unh- 


accoinpanied note. But Meyerbeer | 
did more than this for the kettle- | 
druin in “Robert le Diable,” where | 
he gave an entire mnarch as a solo) 
on the instrument, and he did not. 


claim it to be burlesque either. 


There was also a duet between the | 
<ottle-drum and the piano, and the | 
kettle-drummer ought to have shar- | 


ed the honors which were given to 


Mr. Gebhardt. He certainly played | 
excellently throughout. There is al- | 
so some striking bassoon work in| 


7 7 
the picee, and here too praise may be! 
siven. But we can find as much fuli | 


‘yn a volume of the Congressional 
Record or in the city directory, as in 
this Burleske, and it 1S as long as if 
Strauss were an after-dinner speaker 


jolly “Alla Turca’ movement andj who knows thut he 1s making a fail- 
much more Turkish than Beethoven} ure and therefore keeps on and on, 


or Mozart ever succeeded in being. If | hoping 
this music could be heard in connec- | 


+ hit somewhere, - - - @ hit that 


tion with Gozzi's play it would be; never comes. 


even more wonderful, far it fits it 
like a glove. But as it was, it scored ‘however, deserves all praise. He over- 
a triumph, for it was superbly read|came many difficulties, in the most 
by Dr. Muck and awakened very | 
ereat enthusiasm. The orchestra de- 
serves several fonts of laudatory ad- | 


jectives all printed in red ink. 


We have dwelt so long upon the 
new and most important work by 
Busoni that we must be somewhat 
less detailed in speaking of Mr. Geb- 
hardt and the compositions in which 
he appeared. He did not give a con- 
certo but made ‘‘small change” by 
offering two orchestral works with 
piano obbligato instead. The Franck 
variations are very brilliant and in- 
teresting, which is not often the case 
‘when a very learned composer gets 
at variation work. The theme is at- 
tractive in itself, and the variations 
‘are as much in the nature of real 

ematic development as formal va- 
‘riations. Mr. Gebhardt showed him- 








Mr. Gebhardt’s splendid playing, 


self-contained manner possible. Few 
lof the auditors realized what a hercul- 
ean task he had accompl ed. He 
i'was called and recalled nevertheless, 
and with a great show of enthusiasm, 
after each work, even after the depres- | 
sing Burleske. We cannot imagine 
why Dr. Muck should have chosen two | 
compositions each full of drum effects. | 
Perhaps he wishes to train patriotic 


Americans to follow the drum. 


“Ti]1 Eulenspiegel.” 





‘not merel 
compositions of Busoni that we have — 
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VR. GEBHARD DELIGHTFUL 
IN PIANO SELECTIONS 


-- 


By PHILIP HALE. 

The 14th concert of the Boston Sym- 
EnOny Orchestra, Dg. Muck conductor, | for whom the piano part was intended 
took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- thought the piece ugly. Probably Mr. 
Heinrich Gebhard was the 
The program was as follows? |i) onck's 
Busoni, Buite from the mustio for Gozs!’s , 
Cesar Franck, Sym- 
phonic Variations for plano and orches- 
tra; Strauss, Burleske for piano and OF- w. quoted 
chestra: Smetana, overture to “The Sold iand’s Sailor King The remark ap- 
A female chorus from the Mu- lnlies in general; but there are varia 
sical Art Club and Choral Musical So- 
clety sang the Httle song in Busonl’s 


phony Hall. 


en oe ee nsteearetneaeemneen aman 


ee 


‘rT dot’: 
that he may chance to make ran 3 


a ON CT OE LLL LLL. 


movements of this Suite were 
nerformed ‘here six years ago. Yesterday 
the whole Suite Was played. 
the music may be in the 
as concert music the Sufte 
suffers from the constant straining after 
Busoni has been quoted as 
his thematic material 


was borrowed from Oriental melodies. 
one of the themes is 
wholly occidental in character; it bears 
a striking resemblance to an old Bnglish 
The music as a whole excites 
then surprise. 
| curiosity is soon satisfied; the surprise 
not repeated. 
effects, but the chief end ofsmusic 18 ,pony. 
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Then came the chattering, brisk, | 
contrapuntal Smetana Overture, which | 
showed what musical fun might be; 
like, in the classical forms, and empha- : 
sized the solemnity of the humor of | 
Strauss. Yet we must remember that | 
thjs same composer, who has failed in | 
‘his Burlesque, created the greatest | 
piece of modern orchestral humor 


Strange to say, 


There ' are 





y to display “ingenuity, The 


heard resemble his piano playing; the 
music is without heart and without im- 
agination. Perhaps this Suite fitg the 
play, which is fantastical. The song. 


‘that accompanies the dancers, may be | 
“the oldest known Arabian song’; it is 
|certainly uninteresting, nor was this the 


MANCE 


Prbiio/ 9 
Busoni’s Suite from the“ Music: 
for ‘Turandot,’ Though Aided 
by a Female Chorus, Fails to 
Please in Concert Because of |* 7.'°°" o° ‘orce of surpassing SH; 
Constant Straining After the 


fault of the singers who kept to it 

bravely in spite of the discordant and 

distracting music of the dances. 
Smetana’s overture was first played 


‘here 30 years ago. When it was per-| 
formed the next season a music critie of | 


the town declared that the overture 
would not stand intimate acquaintance. 


' This shows the folly of prophecy and 
j the vanity of criticism The overture 

has been often heard at these concerts 
, 


mn learn xr] tir th | : . , 
always with pleasure, and not merely be- 


‘cause the pertornaance bv this orchestra 


j 

('€ 

Taken .PuP- av : 

Il’'ranck’s variations were played for 
the first time at these concetts. Mr 


Gebhard was the first to play them in 
Boston, at a Jordan Hall orchestral 
concert 10 vears ago Tie was also the 
first to play Strauss’s Burleske tin. this 
city. Why he thought it worth while 


to revise the latter is a question not 
easily answered 

Strauss himself—he was then a sworn | 
follower of Johannes Brahms—thought | 


little of it, was unwilline to have it} 
published, although a publisher stood | 
consenting and Strauss needed the | 
money / Flow changed from the | 
Strauss of the later years! Buelow, 
‘Gebhard found the Burleske a suitable 


‘companion as recards length for 


Variations. 

These Variations are beautiful, and 
iA . . Le = | 4° ¢ » ‘< ; al . 
for once Franck did not write at unh- 


due length last Saturday, apropos of 


Pagmer’s« Variati r ] 

Reger’s Variations on a theme of Hiiler 
“4 : 

a profane remark of Eng- 


tions by Beethoven that might have 
.pleased even the disgusted monarch 
. There are a few other sets—a mong them 
‘this of Franek’s—that are beautiful in 
spite of their form; or it might be said 
that in these variatfOns Franck had 
woven charming thoughts and varied 
them so skilfully that while the theme 
stands out in recognizable beauty the 
comment or the cnangzes of costumeé 
enhance the natural loveliness. Mr. 
(jehbhard niaved delightfully as mu- 
sicinn and virtuoso, He even gave some 
importance to the Burleske, His per- 
formance mighi serve Strauss as a 
defence tor having written the piece, 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 
There W il] he no concerts next week, : 


The program of Feb, 238, 24 will be as 


follows: (herubini, overture to ‘“fhe 


Abencerrages'’; Brahms, Concerto - for 
violin and violoncell6 (Messrs. Witek = 
and Warnke); Mozart, ‘Jupiter’ sym- 
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PLEASURE 


The Blank “Burleske”’ of Strauss’ Youth 
Revived — The Contrasting Charm and 
Fancy of Franck’s Variations — Mr. 
Busoni’s Suite of Stage Music; “Turan- 
dot” for New Revelation of His Qualities 
as Composer—The Vividness, Fancy and 
Humor of the Pieces—Dr. Muck and His 
Public 


ITH two items in the Symphony 

Concert of yesterday afternoon 

precedent was piquantly re- 

versed. For once Strauss, 

who is usually interesting, however sharply 
the hearer may quarrel with his music, was 
downright dull. For once, also, Mr. Bu- 
soni, who is often baffling or barren when 
he sets pen to music-paper, was amusing, 
stimulating, gay. The occasion of Strauss’s 
mischance was the revival of his ‘“Bur- 
leske’’ for piano and orchestra, which Mr. 
Gebhard, the ‘‘assisting artist’’ of the day, 
€lected to play anew with the band as he 
had played it originally in 1908. The oc- 
casion of Mr. Busoni’s happy fortunes was 
the first performance in Boston in entirety 
of the Suite for orchestra that he wove out 
of his incidental music to Gozzi’s play of 
Chinese fantasy, ‘“Turandot.”’ Since one 
division of it requires momentarily a cho- 
rus of women, Dr. Muck, loyal to the slight- 
est obligation a composer or his own artis- 
tic conscience may impose, had it assem- 
bled, eighiy strong, from the Musical Art 
Club and the Choral Music Society, and 
trained to the minute by Mr. ‘Townsend, 
even though its participation in the concert 
was of the briefest. Relatively light, too, 
were the other pieces of the afternoon— 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations for piano- 
fo.ce and orchestra, again for Mr. Gebhard, 
and the racing, smiling, almost gesticulat- 
ing overture to Smetana’s opera of ‘The 
Bartered Bride.’”’ A programme fo pleasure 
the audience in all but the ‘‘Burleske’’; a 
pianist whom it knew familiarly, heard 
gladly and rewarded heartily, and a con- 
cert without incident outside music and 
performance, except in the applause that 
seemed to single out the conductor as he 
came to his place and to testify to the good 
will of his public toward him. A week 
ago the audience of Saturday evening simi- 
larly and even more heartily received him. 
In view of this clear and sincere mood of 
his audiences at a time when the town sim- 
mers with anti-German feeling, is it quite 
wise or even tactful on his part to persist 
in the concert that he and Miss Gerhardt 
purpose to give a fortnight hence for the 
fund to despatch an American surgical unit 


| to thé armies of the empire? For thoi 
who must deal with the public, howevé 


intenSe their personal loyalties or howeve 
honorable and laudable their purpose, the 
is a discretion in times and seasons. T 


| present—and in a perfervid and self-ce 
'tred New England city—seems hardly su 
for a concert in behalf of a German wa 


charity. By a single error of tact it wou 


‘be a pity to see Dr. Muck lose in an evenin 


even a measure of the respect, admiratic 


'and good will that shield him agains 
| many a gust of anti-Germany sentiment ¢ 


folly. 


The misfortune of the “‘Burleske”’ is t 
burlesque nothing an attentive ear ca 


discover in performance; while the piang 


ists who occasionally venture the piec 
would probably admit, did they ope 


their secret hearts, that they only per 
'suade themselves by a kind of auto-in 


toxication to find travesty in it. Eve 


serutiny of the score is no more en 
lightning. ‘‘With humor’ or the lk 
‘phrase Strauss time and again labeli@ 
'a@ measure; but few readers, for the lif 
of them, can discover any “humor” in ij 


The truth is that the undated piecé 


'which Strauss probably wrote in 
‘nineteenth or his twentieth year, is ng 


more than an excuse in which like 
stripped and sinewy athlete, he show 
his ‘‘development” in the resources an 
the processes of music-making on th 
academic model. Here and there, indee: 


in the ‘‘Burleske’’—to continue the Dgmg 


ure—he is straining for the start into hil 


own courses of imagination and expres 
sion, into the free play of his persorng™ 


$ 


ality, that was to sweep him soon in 
‘Don Juan,” “Till” and “Death an 
Transfiguration’; but for the most par 
the piece of yesterday might have be 
written by any able youngster of th 
eighties with his Brahms and his les 
sons in the conservatory well in mind 
Indeed it might have been written mor 


‘brightly and amusingly and less dry! 


and laboriously by many a youth wh¢ 


'was to prove no Strauss or even 
| shadow of a Strauss. Such a one, per 
‘haps, would net have expected an aud) 


ence to be diverted by tweaks of the pic 
colo, sudden stranglings of a motive 0 
portentous interpositions of the kettle 
drum 

Yet, as chance would have it, Mr. Geb 
hard played this dull and clumsy ple 
more animatedly and eloquently than 
did the lovely and enkindling Symphon! 
Variations of Franck, which were his othe 
number. In them he was strangely 4d! 
and expository, unfolding theme and meta 
morphoses in the white light of pure pre 
cision ‘with far too little suggestion of ti) 
airy and enwreathing motion with whic 
the Parisian propels his music or the end 
less play of pianistic and orchestral colo! 
with which he glamors it. For the Sym 
phonic Variations are a marvellously fluid 
music, in incessant motion upon the pian 
and through the orchestra. The separat 


variations comb and curl wave-like into the] 


design of the piece; currents and crossS-cur- 
rents, eddies and momentary pools dapple 
them; while over them all and variously 
rippling them play the sunshine and the 
breeze of Franck’s fancy, bright and light, 
capricious and lyric. Or, to shift the figure, 
here is music of arabesque that ever finds 
new convolutions of graceful and elegant 
line, while over it falls a whole palette of 
gleaming color. Theme and varjations are 
of the very voice of the piano when it 
sounds as no mere serviceable box of felt 
and wires but speaks in fleeting loveliness 
of phrase and figure, in glints and glows) 
of color, in fantasies of run and rhythm. 
The music may ‘be of the minor and not the 
major Franck, but it teems, with lyric 
fancy and lyric ardor perfectly cogil 
in a medium that it makes of like poetic| 
voice and glamor. More than once Franck} 
in his graver music seems to fall short of 
his aspiring purposes. The Symphonic 
Variations are completeness itself of mat- 
ter, method and means. If Mr. Gebhard 
and Dr. Muck played a little masterpiece 
vesterday, it is none the less so because it 
is short, swift, luminous. 


Smetana’s overture may be taken for 
eranted like a cocktail ‘before dinner—and 
the more because, in the flying pace, the 
sharpened accents and the flashing preci- 
sion in which Dr. Muck has schooled the 
orchestra to play the piece, it has become 
to the frequenters of the concerts like a 
cocktail of Czech melodies and rhythms 
swallowed in one tingling gulp. Perhaps 
however, there might be keener apprecia- 
tion of the contributing Czech liqueurs and 


spirits did the palate of the ear have a bit 


more time to savor them. To whip the 
overture forward a shade faster and more 
Snappingly at each repetition has now be- | 
come one of the obligatory feats of ¢ one} 
ductor and band. .So it was that isetegteea 


®the Franckian variations, the lively ple: | 


bu- 


ig2 


ure of the concert sprang from Mr. 

soni’s Suite. Of course, even in assembk 
and adaptation for the concert-hal!, it Te 
mains intrinsically music of the theaire, to 
be heard at particular moments, unuer Par~ 
ticular circumstance and against particu- 
lar scenic backgrounds upon the stage. 


® Even the lights in the Deutsches Theater— 


Mr. Busoni used to say—contributed .o tne 
illusion of the music. The more the pity 


ithen, that the programme-book, instead of 
@heaping up chronological tables of the com- 


poser’s appearances in Soston as pianist 
and lists of his published pieces, did not 
attempt to reconstitute a play Known tY 
the contemporary German, English and 
American stages and to describe the inci- | 
dents or the personages--for which purpese | 
there is much readily accessible material—| 
that the music accompanies or suggcsts. AS 
it was, the listener, even with the hints of 
Mr. Busoni’s programme, needed lively 
imagination to feel the pictorial quality, 
the warmth, the fancy, the whole gay oF | 


graphic illusion of the music. | 


—_—_——_———— 


The play—Gozzi's, Schiller’s, Vollmller’s * 
MacKaye’s ‘“‘Turandot’’—retells the Persian — 
legend of the remote, proud, perverse and 
cerebrally wanton Chinese princess, wht 
bade her lovers guess three riddles that she 
propounded, and if they so much as failed 
in one despatched them forthwith to execu- 
tion. Upon a day there came so tO Woo 
her Kalaf, Prince of Astrakhan, youthful, 
but wise: high-hearted, but wary; comely 
as Turandot herself. And lo! he guessed 
the riddles; whereat the princess was per- 
turbed. and the more since she coufd learn 
neither his name nor nativity. But already 
she loved him and was conquered, and so 


' at last, after more ruses as is the way of 


women, he possessed her. In the Suite 
Mr. Busoni first sets the stage and preludes 
to the succeeding dramatic narrative. Dis- 
tant drum beats in reiterated rhythms, en- 
tering instruments in Oriental interval hint 
the fantastic scene. Trumpets proclaim a 
prince come to a trial of amorous fate. 
Foreboding, somibre are the auspices; cone 
fused, menacing the tumult at the city 
gate, with the heads of the executed lovers | 
stark unon it. 

So. with the music, into the palace, where 
first it sketches Truffaldino, chief eunuch 
and also comic figure out of Italian com- 
media dell’ arte, pittipatting and leering 
over his preparations for the trial of wits Or 
teetering with his fellow -eunuchs through a 
squeaking march. Next the formidable 
fanfares that bring upon the stage that 
venerable emperor, Altoum, but he is by 
no means such a stupendous sov ereign as 
the sonorous brass and the rolling drums 
would make him, but really a wabbling and 
comic old fellow (as a kind of intermezzo 
in the march hints) somewhat pensive of 
this new “crisis’’ in the amatory adven- 
tures of his daughter. ‘Then Turandot her- 
self in music that stirs out of hushed and 
mysterious preludings into the slow, still 
march of a gliding train of women; that 
swells into the stately clangors of august 
presence and ceremonial state; and then 
droops into dark-hued and sharp-eet mel- 
ody, yet with soft and pulsing underbody, 
as though Mr. Busoni would so delineate 
the moody and perverse princess, remote, 
self-absorbed, implacable, yet not insensl- 
tive to gentler impulses of passion. -Mys- 
terv shrouds her in the advancing music; 
yet ceremony still attends her. 

Korthwith from day and the great hall, 
where Kalaf has euessed the riddles, into 
nea night and the langurous and perfumed 
solitude of the women’s apartments. Tuus- | 
ciously yet apcorbephepenert usly Mr. Busoni’s sug 
gests the cene his rhythm is quasi- 
Oriental; his melody is quasi-ItalNanate - 
by sheer dint of ‘blood in spite of scholarly 
resolution not to forsake his eastern Mov- 
tives and modulation. A dance of the 
women, titillating through monotonous rep- 
etitions: a song of the women above it in 
the high range of their voices, in inter- 
rupted and sensuous phrases—both intensity 
atmosphere. Then in sudden shift to the 
chamiber of the prince, W here in ominous 
and sinister waltz of broken and lugubrious 
measures, darkling phantoms haunt his 
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ghaliow sleep! For in and out 
‘per flit the emissaries 


_ poser. 
| plauded him. ee Ey are 


inted to hear him mutter iis fame. 
ros uaris next, for her final ruse—tne 
feigning of woe in the trappings of woe— 
music of melodious melancholy that harsh 
and dissonant instruments begin to mock; 
that professes wistfulness and then whips 
it and the deceit away for a wild and 
whirling, snapping, scintillant and sonorous 


Finale alla Turca, with all the personages 
¢elearly dancing down to the footlights wich 
' the orchestra twisting 
: and festooning them with color, 


rhythms 
as though 
After all this is 


them in 


it were flinging confetti. 
a merry world. 


A vivid music to hear, especially with a 
little knowledge of the course of legend 
and play and enough imagination withal 
to visualize setting, episode, personage 
upon a stage on which orchestra, chorus 
and piano hardly left room even for fig- 
ments of fancy—a music quick with in- 
vention, instant (as it seemed) with means 
and procedure, bright with color, graphic 
with delineative suggestion, vibrant with 
implication of atmosphere. Throughout 
Mr. Busoni has courted oriental intervals, 
rhythms, melodies, and deployed no little 
scholarship in the search, the choice and 
the treatment of them; but steadfastly he 
has manipulated, colored, contrasted them 
as a composer of the West who did but 
seek Fastern suggestion and iliusion. 
Where the circumstance of the stage bids 
he writes with shrewd, yet vivacious 
humor as in the music of the teetering 
eunuch, the senile emperor, the scintillant 
and snapping finale. His ceremonial music, 
though it is haunted by march rhythms. 
runs in energetically sonorous pomps of 
tone. Mystery, then sentiment and char- 
acterization always speak out of the 
music of Turandot, with little need or 
aid from extraneous suggestion. Yet more 
mysterious and fantastic are the broken 
phrases and rhythms of the nocturnal 
phantoms. Wholly 
music of the harem in ‘the soft and sensu- 
ous night. Yet through the whole Suite | 
woes the capriciousness of mood, invention, 
method, means that is spice to a half- 
Chinese, half-Italian (and perhaps not a 
little German) fantasy. For once—to Dring 
back beginnings—Mr. Busoni has been not 
only a singular but a stimulating com- 
Largely and justly his hearers ap- 


“TURANDOT” SUITE 
OF BUSONI PLAYED 
BY, ORCHESTRA 


Boston Symphony ore varl 
Muck, conductor; Heinrich bhard, 
soloist. Fourteenth program, Symphony 


Hall, Boston, Mass., afternoon of Feb. 9: 
Busoni, suite: for ..orchestra from the 
musie to Gozzi’s 


atmospheric is. the | 
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tra ;. Sra\ie burlesque - in D minor for 
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iano “and orches- 


piano and orchestra; Smetana, overture | 
to the opera, “Prodana Nevesta.” 


Dr. Muck has been cleaning meet 


|} With a large company of Boston wom-. 


en to help him, he has thrown out 
from the garret a lot of musical clutter. 
known as the “Turandot” suite; and 
with a man-of-all-work, Mr. Gebhard, | 
helping, he has sent off some respect-. 


able but out-moded goods known as. 
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“Turandot” (chorus of 
women from Musical Art Club and Choral 


contrast of moods. 
/“Turandot” betrays Busoni, 


symphonic variations and burlesque. 
in D minor. The job is a kind which. 
gives the people taking part the thrill 
of having done something important, | 
yet which leaves neither them nor) 
others much the richer. It is one of. 
those enterprises that sum themselves | 
up in the words: Anyhow, it’s done 
and hasn’t got to be done over again 
right away. 

The Busoni group of tone poems on 
the one hand, and the Franck and 
Strauss pieces for piano and orchestra 
on the other, represent types of dull- 
ness so diverse as almost to make an 
interesting program compound. ‘The 
eight-movement suite is a splendid ex- 
ample of monotonous fluency; the sin- 
gle-movement solo pieces are no less 
markworthy specimens of labored sim- 
plicity. “Turandot” is the sort of com- 
position that neither time nor study 
can vitalize. It was lumber the day it 
was written. As for the symphonic 
variations and the burlesque, they are 
little else but accurate musical tailor- 
ing. The thing most certain abou! 
them is that they are correct to the 
fashion plates of 30 years ago. 

Max Fiedler, who had the right con- 
ception of a symphony concert pro- 
gram, whatever may have been his 
failings as a band leader, handled the 
“Turandot” suite properly’ when he 
presented only selections trom it. 
True, he left out the best part of il 
when he omitted the number that con- 
tains the chorus for women’s voices; 
yet in confining his performance t0 
half the suite he economized the al- 
tention of his hearers, and further- 
more gave them the whole of the col- 
poser’s message. For whatever Va 
riety of thematic plan the work may, 

show, it shows little variety of rhyth-| 
mic design; and it is quite wanting in 
In this last respect 
the com- 
poser, as of identical temperamen! 
with Busoni the pianist. And it is 
proof that musical interpretation is 4 
‘different thing from musical writins, 
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‘ff it is not an argument that interpre- 
‘ters should be contented with their 
‘position and stay out of the strife for 
documentary immortality. The advan- 
tage interpreters have is that they can 
ignore contrast and many another con- 


to. They have, indeed, far the greater 
freedom of self-expression on their 
side. Through the gray tones of his 
piano playing, Mr. Busoni has revealed 
a world of sentiment that was inartic- 
ulate before his time. Through the or- 
chestral monochrome of “Turandot,” 
however, he adds but a word or two 
to the musical thinking of the day, and | 
that of trifling consequence. 

The presentation of all the music on 
the program was in the best manner 
that could be desired. The soloist did 
himself credit as a technician in the 
variations and the burlesque, com- 


nee audience to his playing and win- 
ning enthusiastic applause. With the | 
Smetana overture, which stands firmly | 
in the repertory with “Egmont,” “Bu- 
ryanthe” and “Meistersinger, ” the con- | 
ductor gave the occasion a character- 
istically strong close. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Beil , f0/ Lt? 
“Turandot? Suite /Earst 


Time Complete 


Mt Gebhard Soloist in Franck’s | 
| Variations and Strauss Burlesque 














Dr Muck and the orchestra gave a 
performance even of unusual brilliance 
yesterday. Busoni’s suite for orchestra 
from music to Gozzi’s ‘“‘Turandot” was. 


‘Boston, Of the eight numbers, 1, 2, 4 
iand 8 had been played in Mr Fiedler’s | 
day. 

The score is dedicated to Dr Muck. 
iis based upon the story of the proud, 
| passionate and beautiful Chinese Prin-/ 
cess Turandot, who invites wooers, but 
demands that the accepted shall guess 
'correctly three riddles she will pro- 
' pound, with his head as forfeit for his 


| faire. Kalaf, a foreign Prince, 2 
ma though a good guesser and socially eligi= 
‘ble to the best Chinese society, is de- 
| nied his reward by the 
“Turandot. Like a-gentleman, he will 
waive . his claim if the Princess will 








vention that writers are bound down | 





pelling the close attention of the mati-! 








,; Played complete for the first time in| 





Laue his reali name. iwi > ee 


ne night carelessly exclaiming “O, un 
happy Kalaf,’’ in his sleep, he betrays. 
his secret, but the triumph of the Prin- 
cess yields to the love she will no longer}, 
conceal and all ends with rejoicing. 


-From Oriental Sources 


' 
There is surprise at finding the cere 
-lastic Mr Busoni, a herculean pianist in| 
black and white, a fashioner of ponder- | 
ous and noisy transcriptions for the! 
piano from music Bach intended to be} 
played on the organ, engaged now in a 
study in colors upon this Oriental con- 
ceit. He has said that in choice of 
themes he has drawn upon Oriental | 


‘sources other than China. | 


Judging from performances by Chinese 
men and women singers and players | 


|upon instruments, their folk song liter- 


ature would not be of great service to 
the Occidental. There is more often the 
suggestion of a more sensuous Oriental- 
ism, a thing which a Russian named| 
Rimsky-Korsakoff did far better. 

The idea of eiemental rhythm, making | 
the tam-tam and drums share great re~ | 
sponsibility in the orchestra, is worked | 
diligently, Its expression is the most | 
' primitive in the musical] evolution. 

There are characterizations of the 
doddering eunuch, and of the pompous 
| Emperor. The hatghty young Princess 
is not to be mistaken. The sixth num- 
reed of dance and song has little charac- 
ter in the music for the women’s voices, 
| which was well sung by members from 
| eae choruses of the Musical Art Club 
iand Choral Music Society. The closing 
Phoebe gy have the note of barbarous 

or, as the opening number did of 
ae tah heads with ghastly grin. 
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Franck’s Variations 


) Cesar Franck’s symphonic variations | 
(for piano and orchestra are too fine in 


structure, too much of interior beauty 
rather than display, for popular favor} 
or freauent performance. In one move- 

ment, they are to short to take the place 
of a concerto. Mr Heinrich Gebhard, 
the soloist of the week, surpassed him- 


self in this music. There was spiritual- 

ity, a keen sense of its inwardness, a 
luminous technic and admirable propor- 
tion. 

It would indeed be an extraordinary 
pianist who could compass this music of 
deepest perceptions, and the amiably su- 
perficial bombast of Strauss’ youthful : 
Burleske in which the piano is as a 
member of the orchestra; a score much } 

overdeveloped for its inherent ideas, but | 


ed with a ni et gad assumption, a certain | 
it | garish exterior 
'more obvious, more daring with aban- |; 


ere a style more bold, 


don less carefully and sensitively con- 
sidered would have been truer to the 
vein. 

The closing per formance of Smetana’s 
overture to his “Sold Bride’ was chal- | 
lenging in its breath-taking pace. Yet 
what. clearness in the upper sirin Ss in 
| the whirlwind fugue. The slower vibra- 
tion of the contrabass tone reasoriably ¥ 
would make its figure acoustically 


capricious] blurred at such a tempo. The whole 


piece sparkled with the spirit of comedy, | 
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BY OLIN DOWNES 


Ferruccio Busoni’s orchestral suite, 
“Turandot,” made of incidental music 
: composed for a play of Gozzi and 
first performed in 1905, was the novel 
item of the programme of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor, yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. 
| The suite is dedicated to Dr. Muck. 
f ! The Ist, 2d, 4th and 8th movements 
| were played at these concerts, under 
1\ the direction of Max Fiedler, Feb. 
| 18, 1911. 
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WOMEN’S CHORUS AIDS 


_ Club and the Choral Music Society, 
Stephen S. Townsend conductor. Hein- 
rich Gebhard, pianist, was the soloist. 
He played the “Symphonic Variations” 


Smetana’s overture to ‘‘The Sold Bride” 
| ended the concert. 

| | Busoni has stated that he has em- 

| ‘Ployed oriental melodies as the sole 


ly enough, one of the tunes has an ex- 
" act resemblance to a familiar English 
| folk-tune, ‘“‘Greensleaves.’’ but the ori- 

gins of many folk-tunes are matters of 
mystery. They travel through many 
countries and are appropriated by va- 
rious peoples, although usually modified 
in the process. 









nese melody, and the song of the wom- 





sung by members of the Musical Art|2 Past master of the art of musical 


of Cesar Franck and Richard Strauss’ | ; y 
-“Burlesque’’ for piano and orchestra. | 2 family resemblance which ultimatels 


The lyrical theme of | 
Turandot’s march is an adapted Chi-} 


en ‘in the movement “‘Dance and Song”’ 





FERRUCCIO BUSONIT, 


Composer of suite dedicated to Dr. Karl 
Muck and performed by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday. 


ce STS j 


is, according to the composers’ state-; 
ment, ‘‘the oldest known Arabian song.” 


} 
Clever Yet Boresome | 





The first movement of Busoni’s suite 
pleases because of the indubitable ori- 
entalism of the themes, the ingenuity 
and the characteristic quality of the or- 


| chestration, and also a more truly imag- 


inative quality than is found in the later 
movements. 

The second movement, “‘Truffaldivo,”’ 
has a rather ordinary kind of humor. 


Yesterday the work was heard for the After this the music becomes ‘‘deucedly 
first time in its entirety, and the wom-|clever,” andinits cleverness very much 
en’s chorus in the sixth movement ‘was | f @ bore. Is this the best Mr. Busoni, 


composition, and one of the greatest | 
musical intellects in the world today—is | 
this the best he could do with his ma- 
terial? The rhythms are monotonously | 
alike. The orchestral combinations have 


| becomes irritating. What is the use in 
quoting themes if the themes awaken 
‘no response in the imagination of the 
cemposer—if, in other words, the themes 


'melodic material of this suite. Curious- | do not call out in him that which is 


himself? Not only is the greater part 
of this score, with all its clever tricks, 
barren of anything but the most unre- 
lieved literalism, but most of it is com- 
mon in the last degree. Who has not 
marvelled at the sounds of the circus 
band as the ladies rode forth on the 
tigers and the Indian rajahs bestrode 
the elephants in high estate?. Mr. Bu- 
soni’s music would serve admirably for 
such an occasion. It would thus be in 
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At the bottom of it all is a hideous 
lack of taste. But the difference be- 
tween the first movement and the other 


seven is mainly a difference of detail, } 


and a lamentable’ difference in the 
amount of imagination displayed. The 
voices of the women give the offering 


'a pretty effect. But by that time one 
‘has had nearly enough of effects, and 


hoped for a little inspired music—in 
vain. The performance, however, was 
a feat of virtuosity, and this, with the 
picturesqueness of the instrumentation 
and the jolly orientalism of the tunes, 
interested and amused the audience, 
which bestowed a tribute of applause 
well deserved by the orchestra, if not 
by the composition. 

The other performances, too, were of 
exceptional  brilliancy. Mr. Gebhard 
had never played more authoritatively, 


with more’ broad or a bigger, fuller! 


tone. Not all pianists could understand 


so well at one and the same time Cesar 


Franck and Richard Strauss. Franck’s 
charming variations need no comment 
at this time. 


A welcome foil to this was the virtu- px 


oso performance of the delightful over- 
ture to ‘“*‘The Sold Bride,’’ which was 
pDlaved with the utmost clearness and 
brilliancy at a breath-taking pace. In 
fact, a little too fast, in our opinion, 
for the composer’s purpose. But if it 
was naughty, it was nice, and the open- 
air feeling and humor of the music 
made this an ideal concluding perform- 
ance. 


SYMPHONY GIVES 


UNUSUAL CONCERT 
own Feb, 1¢/ , 
Gebhard and a Chorps of 


Women Assist—Brilliant 
Performance. 








This week’s Symphony program Is 
noteworthy for its unconventional make- 
up and for its employment of a Boston 
soloist, Heinrich Gebhard, the pianist, 


and a female chorus from two resident 
organizations, the Musical Art Club and 
the Choral Music: Society. 

Three of the four numbers on the 
program are unfamiliar. The first, a 
suite comprising the music written by 
Ferruccio Busoni for an old fairy play, 
“Turandot,” is offered in its entirety 
for the first time here. 


dramatist who 
eighteeth century. 
in pantomimic form, at one of the Bos- 
ton theatres several years ago in the 
vivid, poetical style of production de- 
vised by Reinhardt, 
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“Turandot” is | 
an Oriental story by Gozzi, an Italian, 
flourished in the, 

It was presented, 


Busoni's music. is intellectulaly and _ 

technically impressive, as always, and 
the authenticity’ of the Oriental themes 
that he employs is vouched for, but the 
fact that the suite is tragic in mood, 
for most part, must for the present 
militate against its popularity. Never- 
theless, it is one of the most interest- 
ing of the twentieth century orchestral 
works, and its superb performance yes- 
_terday was roundly .applauded. ‘The 
chorus did its little part well indeed, 
_and Dr. Muck insisted that all should 
'share the ovation with him. 
_ Ceasar Franck’s ‘Variations Sym- 
phoniques”’ and Richard Strauss’ “Bur- 
leske” are the two pieces calling for 
soloist. Both have long been absent 
from Symphony programs. Mr. Geb- 
hard’s performance was brilliant. 

The concert, which will be repeated ta- 
night, closes with a performanec of the 
9 doa Smetana overture, “The Soild 

ride.’’ 
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Busoni's Suite, Dedi- 


cated to Dr. Muck, 


Given 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Ferruccio Busoni’s orchestral suite, 
“Turandot,” made of incidental music 
composed for a play of Gozzi and 
first performed in 1905, was the novel 
item of the programme of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor, yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. 

The suite is dedicated to Dr. Muck. 
The Ist, 2d, 4th and 8th movements 
were played at these concerts, under 
the direction of |Max Fiedler, Feb. 
18, 1911. 
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WOMEN’S CHORUS AIDS 


Yesterday the work was heard for the 
first time in its entirety, and the wom- 


en’s chorus in the sixth movement was 
sung by members of the Musical Art 
_ Club and the Choral Music Society, 
Stephen S. Townsend conductor. Hein- 
rich Gebhard, pianist, was the soloist. 
He played the “Symphonic Variations” 
of Cesar Franck and Richard Strauss’ 
“Burlesque’’ for piano and orchestra. 
Smetana’s overture to “The Sold Bride”’ 
ended the concert. 

Busoni has stated that he has em- 


ployed oriental melodies as the sole 
melodic material of this suite. Curious- 


ly é¢nough, one of the tunes has an ex- 
act resemblance to a familiar English 


folk-tune, ‘‘Greensleaves.’’ but the ori- 
gins of many folk-tunes are matters of 


mystery. They travel through many 
countries and are appropriated by va- 
rious peoples, although usually modified 
in the process. 


The lyrical theme of 
Turandot’s march is an adapted Chi- 
nese melody, and the song of the wom- 
en ‘in the movement ‘“‘Dance and Song”’ 
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FERRUCCIO BUSONT, 


Composer of suite dedicated to Dr. Karl 
Muck and performed by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday. 
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is, according to the composers’ state- 
ment, *‘the oldest known Arabian song.”’ 


Clever Yet Boresome 


The first movement of Busoni’s suite 
pleases because of the indubitable ori- 
entalism of the themes, the ingenuity 
and the characteristic quality of the or- 
'chestration, and also a more truly imag- 
inative quality than is found in the later 
movements. 

The second movement, “‘Truffaldivo,”’ 
has a rather ordinary kind of humor. 
After this the music becomes ‘‘deucedly 
clever,’’ andinits cleverness very much 
of a bore. Is this the best Mr. Busoni, 
a past master of the art of musical 
composition, and one of the greatest 
musical intellects in the world today-—is 
this the best he could do with his ma- 
terial? The rhythms are monotonously 
‘alike. The orchestral combinations have 
'a family resemblance which ultimately 
| becomes irritating. What is the use in 

quoting themes if the themes awaken 
no response in the imagination of the 
ceomposer—if, in other words, the themes 
do not call out in him that which is 
himself? Not only is the greater part 
of this score, with all its clever tricks, 
barren of anything but the most unre- 
lieved literalism, but most of it is com- 
mon in the last degree. Who has not 


marvelled at the sounds of the circus | 
‘band as the ladies rode forth on the = 


tigers and the Indian rajahs hbestrode 
‘the elephants in high estate?. Mr. Bu- 
soni’s music would serve admirably for 


such an occasion. It would thus be in 


At the bottom of it all is a hideous 
lack of taste. But the difference be- 
tween the first movement and the other 
seven is mainly a difference of detail, 
and a lamentable’ difference in the 
amount of imagination displayed. The 
voices of the women give the offering 
a pretty effect. But by that time one 
‘has had nearly enough of effects, and 
hoped for a little inspired music—in 
vain. The performance, however, was 
a feat of virtuosity, and this, with the 
ricturesqueness of the instrumentation 
and the jolly orientalism of the tunes, 
interested and amused the audience, 
which bestowed a tribute of applause 
well deserved by the orchestra, if 
by the composition. Goriak 
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- Busoni’s music. is intellectulaly and _ 
technically impressive,.as always, and 
the authenticity’ of the Oriental themes 


| that he employs is vouched for, but the 


fact that the suite is tragic in mood, 
for most part, must for the present 
militate against its popularity. Never- 
theless, it is one of the most interest- 
ing of the twentieth century orchestral 
works, and its superb performance yes- 


terday was roundly -applauded. ‘The 


chorus did its little part well indeed, 


.and Dr. Muck’‘insisted that al) should 
Share the ovation with him. 
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Conductor. 


: Allegretto 
Allegro molto 


CONCERTO in A minor for VIOLIN & VIOLONCELLO 
Soloists: 


with Orchestra, op. 102. 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Les Abencérages”’ 
I, Allegro 
II. Andante 


(K 551) 
I. Allegro vivace 


II. Andante cantabile 


SYMPHONY in C major, with Fugue finale, ‘Jupiter’ 
III. Menuetto Tr 


III. Vivace non troppo 


IV. Finale 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1916--17. 
Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE, Violoncello 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
HIMTEENTAH PROGRAMM 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, AT 8 P.M. 


Mr. ANTON WITEK, Violin 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
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BRAHMS DULL VERSUS MOZART 


INSPIRED 


The Contrasts of Dr. Muck’s Classical 
Programme, Which Revived a Sterile 
Double Concerto and Set Against It the 
Fruitful “Jupiter Symphony”—Cheru- 
bini for Preface 


N programme-making, Dr. Muck has 

his little ironies. If a local work 

comes along, wading in amateurish 

muddiness, you may be sure that he 
will set directly against it some brilliant 
fem of orchestration. Prolixity brings 
conciseness on its head; triviality, inspired 
thought, tediousness, light gaiety, and so 
forth. Nor is this unfair, for the Symphony 
Concerts are justly grounds of Spartan 
testing, where the weak must brave the 
worst weathers and direct comparison with 
the strong. The results are often subtly 
|} humorous—and also instructive. The con- 
‘cert of yesterday was a beautiful example, 
with a double concerto of Brahms at his 
most tedious, put in the stocks between a 
brilliant overture, and a 
Symphony. Next week’s programme 
also have its antitheses. 


a) 


Why this Double Concerto has been re- 
vived once more, is not to be explained, 
Suffice it that, the date once set, Dr. Muck 
made an object-lesson of it. For if any 
one has made a more labored, profuse, 
unvaried, and solidly conscientious con- 
certo than this, it was not Brahms. The 
best that can be said of it is a touch of 
poetry here and there—a pleasing rhythmic 
idea, or a strain of songful melody. But 
these passages soon relapse into tedious 
| thematic development, as reasoned, tire- 
Somely deliberate, and as forced as the 
themes themselves are entirely lacking in 
‘remarkable or memorable characteristics. 
The first movement has cadenzas without 
| even the lure of virtuosity. (For it is still 
& lure to some.) The Andante promises 
to be ingratiating at least, but it does not 
fulfill the promise: the finale Starts with 
}4n enlivened rhythm—and again disap- 
points. Through it all, Mr. Witek and Mr 
Warnke played their full scored parts with 
conscientious industry, and as much spirit 
aS was grudgingly allowed to them. There 
was no diversity, no distinctiveness of 
orchestral coloring; in fact, scarcely any 
Observable coloring at all, except that of 
the solo instruments standing to rich tonal] 
advantage against an orchestral back- 
ground. ‘To use two, indeed to use any at 
all, seemed unnecessary: the themes and 
} the elaborate working-out, humanity could 
| have perfectly well dispensed with, in 

fact, there is no reason at all—except pos- 


/ conquer one’s gravity. 


aging, 


more brilliant | 
may | 


nered; definite and 


tial 


| his Hausmanns to oblige, 


Sibly the Value: of object-lessons, ‘for’ tHe! 
being of the concerto or for the quingue Ky 
nial resurrection of it at the Sym phony) 
Concerts, San. i, oe a 

Cherubini’ preceded Brahms in the over- . 
ture to his opera, | 


, Medi, eT 
“Les Abencérages, vr 
sparkling, witty, : 


concise and light-man-. 
engaging of theme, and 
with crystalline clarity of orchestration. 
It is unpretentious, perhaps inconsequen- 
yet with a certain fine dignity and 
with an unmistakable theatrical tang: it 
has the brevity of a composer, unweighted 
with any sense of his own importance, who 
has a keen eye on a definite and limited 
result, and it makes a Stimulating swallow 
to throw one into a Senial, musically ex- 
pectant mood. And then the Double Con- 
certo! What a blessing it ig to be able to 
Cherubini was an 
poor, and disappointed man, famous 
for his choleric disposition; he was emi- 
nently contrapuntal, and musically learned; 
one-half of his composition was church- 
music. But the overture has not a shadow 
to mar its brightness. | 


no ee te 


After the unfortunate Concerto came a 
masterpiece at the very opposite pole, the 
“Jupiter Symphony” of Mozart, If some 
Germans are noted for their ponderous ab- 
sence of humor, there are other Germans 
to tip the balance. Mozart knew suffering 
and neglect, and he did not know apprecia- 
tion. He had to compose by courtesy or 
contract such uncongenial hybrids as double 
concertos, He, too, had his Joachims and 
But he did not 


| devote laborious, conscientious and earnest 


| 
| 
| 
| 


months to his concerto-making, and having 
finished one he did not aiixiously tramp 
Germany with the manuscript in his hand. 
He met the matter as lightly as you please, 
turned forth the music in two sittings to 

farm the hearts of simple-minded virtuosi 
and gratify their pomposity. They never 
Suspected that he was having his little 
jcke and tossing them a sop, scarcely dis- 


| turbed in the process of his real and crea- 
tive work. 


The concertos are duly forgot- 
en, and everybody is let off easily. But 
with Brahms it is far different, and the 
result of his intense seriousness and tedi- 
ously important application is a musical 
world loaded with burdens and duties it 
has not even yet been able to shake off, 
owing to the influence of unreasonable, 
fond and immoderate Brahmsites. 
Mozart treated his world the more easily, 
While it treated him the more hardly, with 
its stupidity and unhandsome indifference. 
He always had his fun with it; it never 
knew whether he was giving them a mas- 
terpiece or merely an order well fulfilled, 
and it was usually the latter. When a mas- 
terpiece did come along, such ag the “Jupl- 
ter Symphony,” he clothed it in the sem- 
blance of the accepted ways and manner-~ 
isms, and it passed among a~ hundred 
others, a little less agreeably by virtue of | 
its innovations. That same world vas 
peacefully oblivious of the fact that each 
little added detail or flourish—a soft note 





‘from the flutes, or a counter-melody from | | TIN Y GIVES 
“the ’celli—was a wondrous and unprece- . i } 


dented stroke of genius; that outward pom- 
posity, “to tickle long ears” as ‘Mozart 
said, was in reality the dignity and no- 
bility and immortal serenity which some 
one since associated with Olympus; thet 
the elaborating figures of the slow move- 
ment in reality breathed in every delicate 
nate the elation of great genius; that the 
delicate course of the whole pivoted again 
and again on gleams of the most delicate 
ecloring. The Finale was to some a good 
burlesque on a sober cantus firmus, to 
some an interesting turn in contrapuntal 
ingenuity, to most, a merely repetitious 
and circumstantial string of clap-trap, to 
be yawned at as the approved and unnote- 
worthy way to wind up a symphony. While 
iis intricate canonical and fugal manipu- | 
lations, with inversions and stretti and aii | 
the rest, five deep, absorb the pedagogues. | @perubini. | 
they pass the layman unnoticed in a few | Brahms. Coneerto for Violin and Violoncello, | 
scintillating moments, while both are smug | __ Solvist, Messrs. Witek and Warnke. 
enough to believe that they have heard it , Mozart. Jupiter Symphony. 
all. This program had not a taint of 

No one could hear it all with live appre- | modernism, giving pure and unadul- 
ciation except the master himself, with his |terated classicism all the Way 
superhumian clarity and fineness of musical | through. Nevertheless, it was en- 
conception. So intricacy passes for sim- joyable in a calm and placid way. 
plicity—the supreme joke of all; while the Its moments of agitation were not 
Supremacy of genius is to make the most strong enough to greatly excite the| 
profuse elaboration heighten with every Mie yditor, aud there was noj| 
stroke the elemental melodie and rhythmic | ™° agg ee = sm as when Liszt | 
structural lines, intensifying instead of con- frenzy of yi aamayy : decaaines tes Yet | 
cealing them. It is genius making sport |0T Wagner are on the re wouneet 
of the learned contrapuntalists. (Wagner | it is well, especially for he ba area 
had his laugh, too, in the ‘‘Meistersinger’ | concert-gocrs, to have an regan nets : 
Prelude.) Brahms belongs to that learnea Pconcert of this sort, for it ma na 
kind. Play Mozart’s bubbling Finale as a |them familiar with the foundations 
slow movement, emphasizing every voice | of good instrumental music.— Too 
and pointing out every cog of its machin- | often the audttor’s musical training, 
ery, and you would produce something akin | as far as coucerts are concerned, ver 
to Brahms, who in a certain Double Con- gins with Richard Strauss, Debussy, 
certo at least laid bare the “‘insides’’ and ! 5, genoenberg 

spread forth his counterpoint with the most Cherubini is splendid pabulum ee 

is not 


PLEASING PROGRAM 


Qolur: Ab. 2% ‘ir 
CHERUBINI WORK ; 
IS MUCH ENJOYED 


Double Concerto, With Witek 
And Warnke as Soloists, | 


Performed 
By LOUIS C. ELSON 


Program. 
Abencerrages Overture, 


’ 
' 


painstaking deliberation. ‘Thus the ‘‘Jupi- | ca in Tyga 
ter Symphony” is still playing its pranks |the true. music-loven, rated _ faded 
and pointing its morals, to the discomfi- !heard often enough to Seconle —'’ 
ture of another unfortunate pedant, and to | What clearness and nobility are wl = 
the enjoyment of another conductor, inas- overtures! Flis counterpoint - awe?” 
much as Dr. Muck is with Mozart in those . unforced, his melody sufficient, and his 
marvelious details of genius, balancing and great knowledge never obtruded upon 
proportioning them to perfect advantage, the auditor. 
combining breathless speed with a translu- 
cent nicety of every turning and tripping 
phrase, transfixing all with the pervading 
mood which mingles unaccountably the 
highest spirits and the loftiest inspiration. 
| For it is indeed a divine joke, the subtler 


And Mozart at his best 


who has-been crushed with heavy or- 
chestration. But let no one imagine 
that such an overture is entirely casy. 
In such clear scoring the mistakes 


, for that reason. 


is God’s sunshine looking down upon 4 j+1,+ would surprise 


his plough to stony ground and is bound to | * 
se through. I. N. B. | smaller. 


$a The overture was most 


s applauded as its €xeellent’ perfor- 
. | 


The simple scoring, too, | 
is something of a relief to the reviewer | 


would show forth with fatal clearness. : 
But our orchestra does not make mis- , 
faeGiee cirectly upon Brahms at bis wore. itakes, and it shades with an ensemble | 
| the composer, , 
Absent lig la oy a whose own orchestra Was ‘SO much | 


heartily | 


- 


masice and wotthy musical denetrac: terpoint is generally “the ‘most rigid | 


tion deserved to be 
ie the Finale of this work can be enj 

.) \ . a 

cae 34 of rgd eae os eyo ‘by the public at large, while he anil’ 

een Beene Fhe li cian stands in reverénes’ before’ the 


innite learning of the composer is 
by no means kept in the peeaerovina | een, omental display of orchestral 
in the first part of this concertu for The me a what he knows of. 
| violin and violincello. He develops, |] «Jupiter pts * rightly named the 
|. ane develops, and develops, until one || title Anke Nia 10ny” = (although that 
is quite sated with figure trans- lit a the vi heroic from Mozart) for 
| formation, Beethoven could develop a || 8th P m aap symphony of the 
i figure and remain emotional while ile a oT ws Saat and it has never been 
‘doing it, but not so Brahms in this \pter$ compa in its own field. Dr. Muck 
|concerto. There is no more ‘Asoivas’! bSoerdobes:d thought of Jupiter Tonans 
ition in this long first movement | Wate reading it, for he gave it great 
| than in the multiplication table. |jforce and virility, especially in the 
But two things saved the movement }« mnade. 
‘from weariness; firstly, the excellence | The learning of some parts of this 
|of the two artists, who made the most |- WOrk was even yreater than that of 
intricate passages clear; and secondly,! the first movement wf the concerto 
| the fact that Brahms properly keeps| yet the symphony came like a pleas- 
| the work orchestral, a true concerto,; ant rest after a severe task. The in- 
; and never makes it merely a solo duet | tricate portions were very clearly 
‘with accompaniment. Messrs. Witek | played and well balanced in the dif- 
and Warnke really submerged them- '°ferent voices, while the tenderness of 
Selves in the ensemble in a manner | the muted strings in the Andante was 
.that spoke of the highest artistic per-; very effective. It is well that Dr 
ception. It was pleasant to see this || Muck turns back the pages to Mozart 
abnegation of personal display of these’ and Cherubini once in a while. If 
two great performers, and to note that, they were studied more we shoul 
the public recognized it by abundant!" have less meaningless dissonance i 
applause, which scarcely could have; the music of today, 3 " 
been aroused by the skilful combina- ir Pd 
tions with which brahms had played! MESS 
his game of musical chess. 
The slow movement had a more sus- | 
tained interest. It had some good }- 
touches of tone-color, especially in the }, 
deep strings. We are not of those who: : 
believe that Bruhms is always. color- , Meu. hehe, 2h / pp | 
less in his scores. Very often his sub-}. Boston Symphony Orchestra, Karl Muck | 
dued tints fit best to the sober! Conductor ; Anton Witek and Héinrich | 
thoughts he desires to express. A cer- | vinta ta Bete ce ee program, pre- | 
tain quaintness of thematic treatment | 4 ¢ernoon Cf Feb, ok. Cee Mass., 
added to the charm of parts of this; ture to the opera, “les CPUDIN, 1 OVErs | 
movement. 


-SSRS. WITEK 
ND WARNKE PLAY 
IN BRAHMS PIECE 


Abencérages” : | 
‘ Brahms, concerto in A f 


But the Finale was the best of the; and violoncello, with pei re 
three, and its Hungarian flavor was,, Witek, violinist, and Mr. Warnke, violon- 
well cavght up by Messrs. Witek and | cellist) ; Mozart, symphony in C major, | 
'Warnke. If the concerto were not so} 7 UP#ter. | 
| overweighted with its profound first} Dr. Muck maneuvered well to win 
Serena it might make a popular) the attention of his public to a dry 
But as it stands it 18 4! Gjagsic, For in choosing concerts at 
“musicians’}; 4... , eye 1 
inte Gate: Cee ‘can entiod . aon to present the work of Brahms 
thematic juggleries, | ‘Ol solo violin, solo violoncello and 
| The breadth orchestra, he took the pair falling 
after the tortnight’s interim caused by 
a monthly tour. He could thus expect 
fresh and keen audiences. In addi- 
tion to this, when arranging his pro- | 
gram he permitted nothing to precede | 
the piece but a curtain-raising over- 
ture by Cherubini. So, whether the 
Symphony conductor shines or not ii | 
the grand strategy of the show busi- 


success. 
| thorough 
; music,” 
'who can follow 
and not even all of these. 
po tone of Mr. Witek and the si ‘ety 
of both artists calls for anstinted 
praise. 

| Then came something of just the op- 
‘posite character, a work in which the 
consummate art is so concealed that 
_the public can enjoy it heartily, ut- 

~ tery unaware that they are hearing 
fugal progressions, and entirely inno- 
cem of the fact that quadruple coun- 


example of 





and difficult expression of music, yet |—— 


ness, whether in the léng run he is a 
prilllant program-maker or, as some 
say, but an indifferent one, he must | 
‘at least be accepted as a good field 
tactician. | | 

‘He probably knew from his own | 
experience and from that of other or-, 
chestra leaders, too, that the pon-| 
derous Brahims work, in order to be’! 
successful, at all events in the United | 
States, must not only be the most im- | 
portant number as far as position on | 
the program goes, but must further- | 
more be the main thing to which the | 
house is to turn its afternoon’s or. 
evening’s thinking. He, perhaps, knew | 
how far the piece fell short of the 
desired efiect when Max Fiedler, in) 
the Boston Symphony concerts of. 
seven seasons ago, treated it aS a) 
preezy introduction to the “Zara-- 
thustra” tone poem of Strauss; and he 
must have known how, according to 
report, it missed the mark when Fred- | 
erick Stock, at a recent Chicago Sym- | 
phony concert, made it a light | 
diversion, following the second ‘‘Leo- 
nora” overture and the fifth sym- | 
phony of Beethoven. : 

Shrewdly and honestly the conduc- 
tor brought the double concerto for- 
ward as a sufficient task in listening 
for the Symphony public for one day. 
To his great praise, he acknowledged | 
it to be what its outward design 
plainly declares it, an intellectual | 
crossways. : 


Dr. Muck Directs Interesting 


kéeps its proportions when magnified 
to the modern standard of sound bet- 
tev than most old masterpieces. 


SYMPHONY IN. 
ISTH CONCERT 
OF THE SEASON 


Herald — Pt.’ ? 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Program, Although the Double| 
Concerto of Brahms Cannot, 
Ranked as Among the Com-| 
poser’s More Important 
Works. 


THE PROGRAM WILL BE 


| 
| 
PLAYED AGAIN eT 

ad dled 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The 15th concert of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, 


It were only a revival of civil and | took place yesterday afternoon. The 
flattering phrases to tell how the con-| Program was as follows: Cherybini, 


certmaster and the first violoncellist, 


' 
} 


overture to ‘The Abencerra ges” ; 


taking their desks out to the front of | Brahms, concerto for violin and vio- | 
the platform, read the solo parts in|loncello (Messrs, Witek and Warnke); 


the massive opening movement of this | 
composition. It were a long story to | 


tell how one minute the lighter toned 


' “chivalric” spirit as shown in the over- 


Mozart, ‘Jupiter’? symphony. 


[t is customary to speak of Weber's | 
, 


instrument called listeners down the \tures to “Euryanthe’ and ‘Oberon,” 
road to the left, how the next minute | also in some of his piano music, There 
'the heavier toned one called them to * also talk of his “chivalric flourish.” 


‘the right, and finally how the two 
| grew disputatious, leaving waytar- 


' 


‘ers on the musical highway uncertain | 


'The dominant characteristic of Cheru- 


lhini in his overtures to ‘‘Anacreon, 


f 


| which way to turn. ‘certain nobility. In ‘“Anaereon” it 


- ‘The Brahms music, in particular the 
far from breezy, yet interesting and 
elevating allegro, gave the matinee 
‘such acclaim as it had. The Cherubini 
overture had too roughshod a _ pre- 
sentation to count significantly in the 
year’s record. The Mozart symphony 
was played with the big, distorted 
sonority of all Highteenth Century 
works in the orchestra’s repertory. 
But no doubt the. “Jupiter” symphony 


might be called Sophoclean nobility. 
In “The Abencerrages’” the nobility in- 
cludes a more modern stateliness. Wits | 
‘ness ‘the introductory measures, by no! 
means a perfunctory flourish, an an- | 

; hye 
-nouncement of sawdust pomp, It Is | 
as though Cherubini, like Spontini, had 
been influenced in a measure by the 
Empire, although Napoleon, not liking | 
his music, took every occasion to slight 
him. It has been said of Haydn that! 
his workmanship is admirable, how-| 


| 


ever small the occasion that required, 


j 
“Medea” and “The Abencerragés”’ is a.| 


i 


it. This might be said of Cherubini as) 


a composer of instrumental and church 


__ music. Mozart himself might have en- 
— vied in this overture to “The Abencef- 


rages’’ the chromatic measures for the 
strings that lead to the second subject. 
No wonder that Beethoven greatly ad- 
mired this. Florentine, who made Paris 
his home. We remember nothing triv- 
ial‘or mean in his music, nor is it easy | 


to understand why as a cOmposer he |! 


has been called cold and dry. | 
The double concerto of Brahms can}! 
not justly be ranked among his more} 
important works. His warmest friends | 
and ddmirers shook their heads when 
they heard it. Even Hanslick, whose |! 
articles about him were often as the 
rhapsodies of passionate press agents, 
had much to say by way of apology for 
not liking the concerto. He found that 
it was a mistake for Brahms to choose | 
| the two instruments; that the work | 
was not a concerto after all, but a 
symphonic composition with embroidery 
for two solo instruments; that the 
| thematic material was not happilv in- 
vented and the development was 
laborious, that the chief theme of the! 
Finale was insignificant, etc., etc. In | 
other words Hanslick was probably'| 
bored stiff when Joachim and Haus-)) 
mann played the concerto in Vienna. |' 
Age yas not blunted the boring force, | 
which surpasses that of the celebrated 
teredo, or ship worm. There are pleas-|| 
ing measures in the Andante, which is | 
by far the most spontaneous and musical || 
movement. What possessed Messrs. 
Witek and Warnke to spend their time 
in preparation and performance? Had | 
they registered an oath in heaven that| 
before they were overtaken by the Lean! 
lrellow with his scythe they would play 
together this concerto? 
| Perhaps there is danger of Mozart's 
Symphony in C becoming too familiar, 
but how this music laughs at envious 
Time! To hear the orchestra led by Dr. 
Muck play musie by Mozart is a great 
pleasure. Were skill and beauty ever so 
closely wedded as in the Finale of the 
‘Jupiter’? Even Debussy cheerfully ad- 


mits that Mozart has ‘“‘stvle.”’ 


, 


e The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next week 
will be as follows: Goldmark, overturé 
“In the Spring’: Mrs. Beach, piano con- 
certo in C sharp minor (Mrs. Beach, 
pianist); Loeffler, “Hora . Mystica’’: 
symphony in one movement for orches- 
tra and men’s voices (first time here). 
A male chorus from the Choral Music 
Society wll assist. 


‘CONCERT NOTES 


There will be no Symphony concerts 
the coming week as the orchestra tis 
making its fourth monthly trip South. 
It will give its usual concerts in Phila~ 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore, New 
York and Brooklyn. Mr. Witek will ‘ve 


_. the soloist In Philadelphia, Carl Tried 


berg in Baltimore and Brooklyn. There 
will be no soloist in Washington or at’ 
either, of the New York concerts. 


“JUPITER” 
SYMPHONY 
FEATURES 


Post UE 
Brahms ConcertoA tbo 
Given Splendid 


Performance 


a re we 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Brahms’ double concerto for violin 
and violoncello was _ played, with | 
Messrs. Witek, concertmaster, and Mr. | 
Warnke, first ‘cello, as soloists, at the | 
concert of the Boston Symphony’ Or-| 
chestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Cherubini’s overture to “Les | 
Abencerrages” and Mozart's “Tupi- | 
ter” symphony completed the pro-| 
gramme. 


MORE BRILLIANT 


The concerto of Brahms was played | 
with exceptional spirit. We remember | 
a performance of this work by Franz | 
Ineisel and Alwin Schroeder, under | 
Wilhelm Gericke, in 1902. Memory easily | 
tricks one, but of the two performances 
that of yesterday seems to have been 
the most brilliant and ‘‘Brahmsish.” | 
This concerto has unusually broad) 
melodic lines, and in the slow move- ' 
ment a true folk-spirit. It was played 
with due simplicity, clearness and 
healthy musical feeling. Dr. Muck Was | 
a third soloist, and not inferior to the | 
other two. All three men collaborated 
like the admirable and experienced mu- 
sicians that they are. A substantial, 
beautiful and brilliant work, the con- 
certo and the performance were much 
enjoyed. 

But the work that dominated the pro- 
gramme was the Mozart symphony. It 
would be foolish to claim that all of the 
symphonies Mozart wrote were dis- 
tinguished by the unique qualities of 
this one. Mozart also wrote routine 
music, But the Jupiter symphony is a 
work which constantly grows . more 
tremendous with closer acquaintance. 


| Above all, there is the fugue finale, one 


—- 
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er the most mighty and glorious pas-|! aisle and slowly took their seats. The 
sages, for us, in orchestral literature. || eyes of the audience, Ausbed and intent for 
The movement is the more astonishing | the beginning of the music, followed the 
after all the great things which have | little procession. Dr. Muck, watch in 
been heard before—after three move- hand, gravely timed it; one woman laughed 
ments of unflagging inspiration—and | audibly and amusedly—and at length the 
its strength and a radiance of spirit| concerto proceeded. In ten minutes came 
and of coloring approached, probably,| the intermission and the inevitable buzz 
by no other composer of Mozart's perloe of varied comment. Some, ever eager to 
or any other, make an impression yi find cause for offence in a conductor who 
is unique among the impressions of 16 6. AD rye ; , | 
years of symphony concerts in Boston. appens to pretet to keep to himself and 
ven in many orchestral masterpieces who has a just resentment of such inter- 
there is a certain amount of musical] ruptions to the progress of a concert, were 
machinery which impresses one as es- loud in reproof of Dr. Muck and his 
sential to the life of the piece, but | Watch; others were as resentful of th 
nevertheless taking the place of indis-| laggard intruders; some were amused; a 

few, being merely materially minded, 


pensable machinery important from a 
structural point of view rather than in| blamed the usher-boy for the admission 0: 
itself. the late-comers when the music was on the 

But in this finale of Mozart, distin-!| point of beginning. For all and sundry Bil 
| guished by its profound scholarship 4S there had been an ‘incident’ and ‘“inci- Bil 
| well as its melodic inspiration, there iS dents” are not common at the Symphony Bil 
Concerts. 


nothing of mere scaffolding. The whole 
Above question the public is 


tonal structure is alive and glowing in 
any restriction upon its right to enter or to 


| ican Songs, or Sentiment Upon Sentiment 
Inet. Sob 23. 1907. 
| HE Symphony Concert at Cambridge, 
4 i last night, was divided between two 
classics, the First Symphony of 
Brahms and the Egmont Overture, and a 
novelty, Miss Frances Nash, playing in 
Saint-Saéns’s piano Concerto in G xc gegaie 
As for the Symphony and the Overture, 
they are of the sort that successive seasoius 116--17. 


and many hearings confirm aS master- 


pieces to Htve and grow with; that never 
, Conductor. 


Hall. 


wear out, but are always welcome at every 
return with the resilience and life which 
Dr. Muck always gives to them. If we 
have come to take the familiar figures of 
the Egmont Overture and its theatrical or- 
chestraittion as a matter of course, it is like 
the permanently standing works of genius 
that, as it seems, always have been and ;-— 


always will be. And the huge and ex» 


ee) 


wary ol | pansive Symphony of Brahms, with his 
c , : : 
. 4 | most pregnant themes, his best develop- 


every one of its units. The music seems 
ment, and his best inspiration, shows, in its 


like 


| 
' 
t 


AN 


programme began 


not to be of the earth, but to rest, 
gome marvellous and perfect mirage, 
in the air. The vision shows it is true. 
beams and joints, but they are as 
transparent and as fine in their lines as 
they are powerful, and they irradiate 
‘light. If everything. else in all of the 
'symphonies of Mozart were lost, this 
fugue finale would be enough to satisfy 
‘the world and mark a Titan among 
composers. It must not be forgotten 
that Dr. Muck and the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra were the agents who 
revealed the full measure of the great- 


ness of this work. 
dinrams. tee 28/ 7 
“INCIDENT” AND ARIOUS 


INFERENCES 


| As to a Recent Happening at the Sym- 


phony Concerts—Miss Ware, Violinist— 
Scheduled Singers — Mr. Chadwick’s 
“Aphrodite” Played in New York—Items, 


Reflections, Information 


EYOND all memory of the music 
ylayed at the Symphony Concert of 
last Saturday evening, the recoliec- 
tion of an extraneous incident lingers 
in the minds and on the tongues of those 
that heard the one and saw the other. THe 
‘with Cherubini’s over- 
ture to his opera, "“The Abencerrages,’” to 
which succeeded Brahms’s Double Concerto 
for violin, violoncello and orchestra. That 
piece Funs in three movements, and almost 
as the conductor was raising his stick to 
bewin the finale-that is to say, well 


‘toward nine o'’clock—three or four : late- 


-eomers were lengthily ushered down an 


leave a concert for which it has paid, «at 
any time that happens to suit its necessity, 
convenience or whim, and such regulatious 
as managers may impose, like that which 
forbids entrance into Symphony Hall while 
the music is proceeding, must be formulated 
and applied discreetly. Beyond equal ques- 
tion, any conductor who takes 
seriously is resentful of late-comers when 
they arrive processionally at the very mv- 
ment in which he is about to beat tne 
measure. Dr. ‘Muck, being of nervous tel- 
per when he is absorbed in actual 


formance and long habituated to the co!'-— 
tinental custom of the shortest of pauses 


between the movements of a single pieve 
has often shown a natural irritation over 


these lengthy entrances and departures. | 


No doubt, on Saturday, when he timed the 
laggards, he felt himself at the end of the 
endurance of a much-enduring man and 
conductor and relieved himself and admin- 
istered his satirical rebuke according!y. 
On the other hand, as every manager of a 
theatre, every player upon the stage and 
every giver of concerts from the Atlanti 
to the Pacific will testify, there is no pe’ 
suading a part of the public into the 
smallest consideration for piece and actors, 


music, singer, conductor; fellow-spectators 


or fellow-hearers. It will come when it 
chooses. it will go when it chooses; and 
often it seems nothing loth when curious, 
amused or irritated eyes follow either pro- 
cess. 
there is no altering it in the present stas' 
of American civilization in the playhouse 
and the concert-hall. ‘Thus, there is 410 
solvent for such “incidents’ as that ol 
Saturday; but there is a salve compounded 
say of patient courtesy, slightly cynica! 
amusement and appreciation 
point of view, mixed according to the 
needs of those to whom it is to be ai- 
ministered. 


his wor ! 


per- | 


It is “only pretty Fanny’s way” 4nd | 


of another 


long and varied course, no parts that wear, 
Ail of the movements vie for supremacy, 
from the introduction uf the manifold first, 
to the culmination of the impassioned last, 
through many pages to a magnificently 
graduated climax, and ending seemingly by 
its own gathered impetus. 

Miss Nash did not have fair judgment at 
her introductory recital in Boston, early in 
the season. A calumny was circulated 
that she was a society girl, whose parents 
had directed her into pianistic occupation 
for want of another. ‘This rumor, added (0 
her extremely comely appearance, prej- 
udiced against her those who would judge 
her from a purely musical standpoint, but 
who tend to regard with suspicion a musi- 
cian who gives some care to her looks. Al] 
of this is ‘beside tne point, for music 
speaks eloquently for itself. It tells in a 
moment about character, motives, sincerity, 
and artistic devotion, and in Miss Nash it 
bespeaks beyond doubt her truly musical 
nature, her devotion, her intent application 
and thoroughness, her intelligence and 
emotional eagerness which will inevitably 
guide her to excellent place in her calling. 


| In the Concerto of Saint-Saéns she set her- 


’ 
' femininity. 


self a difficult task, for the work is a swift 
one, which Dr. Muck gave no thought to 
slackening in the least, and a _ large- 
voiced one of virile chords and octaves be- 
vond the strength of young and slight 
Miss Nash accordingly had to 
race through it at the top of her bent and 
the utmost of her muscle. She 


»f ~~? » 
Cas his®t 


through it, not as commandingly and clear- 


ly as might be, but nevertheless, with alert 
and instantaneous response to its require- 


i; ments, with efficiency, skill, good weneral- 


ship, and emoticnal comprehension and ex- 
pression; in short, with captivating suc- 
cess. Her recital, in more quiet and 
thoughtful vein, revealed in her a poise and 


_ gelf-sufficiency in individual expression not 
-ealled for in a concerto of Saint-Saéns, and 


an emotional penetration beyond her years 
and beyond ‘the limited potentialities which 
the French composer offers. 


AT 220 2. ™M. 
3, Al 8 P.M. 


| 
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In the Spring”’ 


tr PIANOFORTE and ORCHESTRA in C 


’ SYMPHONY In one Movement, 
ra and Men’s Voices 
‘in Boston) 


‘horus from the Choral Music Society 
luctor,) will assist. 


hour and forty-five minutes. 


BEACH. 
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Conductor. 


1916--17. 


RTO for PIANOFORTE 


i 


Soloist 


(First performance in Boston) 


CONC 
Op. 45 
‘‘Hora Mystica’’; SYMPHONY In one Movement, 


OVERTURE, “Im Friihling (In Springtime) op. 36 
for full Orchestra and Men’s Voices 


Steinway Pianoforte used 


1 
I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Scherzo (Perpetuum mobile): Vivace. 


Symphony Hall. 
III. Largo: Allegro con scioltezza. 
Mrs. H. H. A. BEACH. 


SEASON 
Dr. KARL MUCK, 


SIXTEENTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, MARCH 2, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 3, AT 8 P.M. 

The Male Chorus prepared by Stephen S. Townsend. 


The length of this Programme is one hour and forty-five minutes. 


H. H, A. BEACH, 
C. M. LORFFLER, 
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aS a pianist in her performance, and 
was recalled many times. 


From Ancient Chants 


Mr. Loeffler’s symphony was first 
heard June 6, 1916, at a concert of the 
Litchfield County Choral Union at Nor- 
folk, Conn. The score is dedicated to 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel, the patrons 
of this festival. Mr. Loeffler has been 
long and deeply interested in the music 
of the Gregorian chant. He has more 
than once made pilgrimages to mon- 
asteries in Europe, where he has heard 
performances of these ancient chants 
and carried away from such experiences 
ineffaceable impressions, of which his 
latest work is in a way a record. 

In his own words “The mood is one 
of religious meditation and adoration 
of nature. A lonely pilgrim winds his 
way through a land of ever-changing 
enchantment, a land where clouds move 
like a procession of nuns over the hills 
or descend upon a lake, changing it into 
a mysterious gray sea—a land where 
Shepherds still pipe to their flocks. 
.'rom far away comes a curious tolling 
of church bells. At last the wanderer 
Stands before the cathedral of a Bene- 
dictine monastery, contemplating its 

_~ ~~ | beauty—even the grotesque beauty of 
Martin| the gargoyles, placed on the house of 
Iveticg ’| Worship to ward off evil spirits. In the 
M3 stica, church, with its rose window still aglow 
oncert of with the last evening light, the office 
stra, Dr.| 0f compline—known to the Benedictine 
L f monks aS Hora Mystica—is tendered to 
erday al- God, and peace descends into the soul 
of the pilgrim. 


given a Compels Consideration 


lance. It “The symphony is woven round the 
the joy- recitation of the capitulum, ‘Tu autem 
in nobis es, Domine,’ the chant, ‘In 
manus tuas, Domine, commendo spirit- 
um meum,’ and the antiphon, ‘Salve 
Regina.’ The principal theme of the 
Symphony is inspired by the response 
YING of the capitulum, ‘Deo gratias.’ The 
succession of notes on the bells, B-flat, 
D-flat, E-flat, F, A-flat, comes from an 
authority | old Benedictine monastery, near which 
s'are aS-; the composer also noted the curious 
ston and| tolling of smaller village church bells. 
This motive is rendered in the begin- 
ning of the work by the harps and re- 
ry. There| curs repeatedly.”” The symphony em- 
formality | ploys a male chorus as well as an un- 
te on the} usual number of instruments. 
lanist on The mood as well as the texture of 
1exorable | the music itself compels the closest 
greeting | consideration. At the beginning it is 
he greet-|as if a mood of agitation were flung 
. Beach’s| across the beautiful and mystical 
form, but] background of the orchestra. From 
many a! here on the composer, like the fanciful 
-Strauss-| wanderer, approaches through woods 
rt. It is| of rapt mediation and deep peace. The 
ship. The | voices enter impressively with the 
ove-| fragments of Gregorian chant toward 
tently | the last. The Benedictine monastery . 
tenta- | the composer had in mind is the mon-~ 
erself | astry at Marialach, of which Huys- 


his spirit 


> part of 


isical de- 
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Charles Martin Loeffler 
The Composer Whose Music Will Be Heard at Two Concerts of the Current Week 


From a Recent Photograph Taken in His House at Medfield 





Pores to grandchild Joseph Midd leny 
{| one-half of his estate to so1 Thom 
of Concord,’ the other half to x 
Henry Lyon.”’ ‘ 
‘‘Mack’’ construes the above as | 
leged son William, “brother of 17 
was the one who went to Fairfield 
mit that the concise phrasing mi” 
passage appear a little obscure, bur Ie 
form system of Savage’s Genéaloc i 
tionary is to treat the head of (hi 
completely, and not to go trailing. 
an alleged son leaving the subject 
sketch up in the air; the son with 


; avyuy  ° {as a pianist in her performance, and 
SYMPHON vy | was recalled many times. Ete 
From Ancient Chants 
Mr. Loeffler’s symphony was first 
MAKES I)EEP heard June 6, 1916, at a concert of the 


Litchfield County Choral Union at Nor- 
folk, Conn. The score is dedicated to 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel, the patrons 
of this festival. Mr. Loeffler has been 
long and deeply interested in the music 
of the Gregorian chant. He has more 
than once made pilgrimages to mon- 
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1 
Charles; 


gible history is treated separately 
appropriate place. I think I am 
plete accord with Savage in sayi 
William Bateman, the father of 
Bateman of Concord, and certain 
daughters left behind, was the one 
moved to Fairfield, Conn. This 
construction placed upon it in the 
mention in the “Lyon Memoria 
through years of consultation wi 
informed genealogists J] have not 
seen it considered otherwise. 
Now I did not intend to seeming! 
William Bateman of Charlestown 
but there is a decided doubt thatt 
liam ‘Rateman iwas the freeman of] 
probabilities seem much stronger 
was the one admitted freeman 
1641. If there was any tangible 
that there was a“‘William Bateman, 
of ‘Thomas,”’ dwelling in Concord, 
be different. There may be such 
somewhere, but as far as my ow 
tent search has gone nothing conf 
has resulted. It seems evident t 
liam Bateman, the father, dwelt fo 
in Concord before removal to [alr 
owned land there adjoining to 
Fox; and it seems probable 
(2, Bateman, the son, succecded 
home property when the father wé 
There is nothing that I have ye 
that Savage vaguely attributes t 
William, that could not have been 
the father. The vital records of: 
Chelmsford, or elsewhere seem ba 


any such William Bateman. Now @ 


may have some evidence that willl 
dope, if he has I would be mighty 
see it; I am seeking actual & 
making an effort to establish a the 
“actual facts’’ 1 mean what the of 
‘ords disclose; the opinions and 
of the early genealogical historias 
printed books are easier of act 
their value depends largely upon' 
original records reveal. 

To make my intent plain, I ¥ 
what Pope says of William ? 
“William Bateman, Charlestow 
man May 18, 1631. He died! 
posure on an island in the har) 
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Loeffler’s “Hora Mys- 


tica” Compels 


Attention 
Posd Me he 3 Vd 
BY OLIN DOWNES “ 


Goldmark’s “Spring” overture; Mrs. 
H. H.A. Beach’s piano concerto, played 
by the composer, and Charles Martin 
Loeffler’s symphony, “Hora Mystica,” 


made the programme of the concert of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Karl Muck conductor, yesterday af- 
ternoon in Symphony Hall. 

Goldmark’s overture was given a 
surpassingly brilliant performance. It 
has the freshness of feeling, the joy- 
eus exuberance of spring. This spirit 
was fully revealed. 


a ee 


DISTINGUISHED PLAYING 


Mrs. Beach played the piano part of 
her concerto with astonishing authority 
and virtuosity. Few composers are as- 
sociated more closely with Boston and 
New England, and with the musical de- 


velopment of this community. There 
was perceptible a pleasing informality 
and intimacy in her appearance on the 
stage. The sensation of a pianist on 
trial before a solemn and inexorable 
jury was wholly absent. The greeting 
extended by the audience was the greet- 
ing of friends to a friend. Mrs. Beach’s 
concerto is in fairly orthodox form, but 
written with a clearness that many a 
young American intent on out-Strauss- 


asteries in Europe, where he has heard 
performances of these ancient chants 
and carried away from such experiences 
ineffaceable impressions, of which his 
latest work is in a way a record. 

In his own words “‘The mood is one 
of religious meditation and adoration 
of nature. A lonely pilgrim winds his 
way through a land of ever-changing 
enchantment, a land where clouds move 
like a procession of nuns over the hills 
or descend upon a lake, changing it into 
a mysterious gray sea—a land where 
shepherds still pipe to their flocks. 


from far away comes a curious tolling 


of church bells. At last the wanderer 
stands before the cathedral of a Bene- 
dictine monastery, contemplating its 
beauty—even the grotesque beauty of 
the gargoyles, placed on the house of 
worship to ward off evil spirits. 


church, with its rose window still aglow | 


In the | 


" 
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with the last evening light, the office 


of compline—known to the Benedictine 
monks aS Hora Mystica—is tendered to 


of the pilgrim. 


| 
God, and peace descends into the soul | 
| 


Compels Consideration 


“The symphony is woven round the 
recitation of the capitulum, ‘Tu autem 
in nobis es, Domine,’ the chant, ‘In 
manus tuas, Domine, commendo spirit- 
um meum,’ and the antiphon, ‘Salve 
Regina.’ The principal theme of the 
symphony is inspired by the response 
of the capitulum, ‘Deo gratias.’ The 
succession of notes on the bells, B-flat, 
D-fiat, E-flat, F, A-flat, comes from an 
old Benedictine monastery, near which 
the composer also noted the curious 
tolling of smaller village church bells. 
This motive is rendered in the begin- 
ning of the work by the harps and re- 
curs repeatedly.’’. The symphony em- 
ploys a male chorus as well aS an un- 
usual number of instruments. 

The mood as well as the texture of 
the music itself compels the closest 
consideration. At the beginning it is 
as if a mood of agitation were flung 
across the beautiful and mystical 
background of the orchestra. From 
here on the composer, like the fanciful 
wanderer, approaches through woods 


The Composer Whose Music Will Ba, 
From a Recent 
YO eee CEE ns SRR EEE Ee ECOL TON 


of rapt mediation and deep peace. The 
voices enter impressively with the 
fragments of Gregorian chant toward 
the last. The Benedictine Monastery 
the composer had in mind is the mon-~ 
astry at Marialach, of which Huys- 


16, 1631. William, Charlestown 
tor 1638; freeman June 2, 1641. 
makes no mention af the Will! 


ing Strauss might take to heart. It is 
an excellent piece of workmanship. The 
themes, especially of the first move- 


~~ handled. 
tion Mrs. 


Without pretense or ostenta- 
Beach distinguished herself 





fans wrote in his “En Route,” and 
, which Mr. Loeffler last visited in 1909. 
This work undoubtedly contains some 
of the noblest music Mr. Loeffler has 
ever penned, and it also contains won-. 
ders of workmanship. The blending of) 
sonorities, of harmonies which on paper 
appear to clash in a manner incapable, 
of any intelligible or beautiful result. | 
biend most wonderfully. No doubt such 
offects are the result, on the one hand. 
of a profound knowledge of orchestral 
timbres and ‘tone colors, and, on the 
other, of an inborn intuition that 
enabled the composer to translate on 
paper the precise sounds he has heard 
or imagined. The transparency—what 
one could call the luminosity of the in- 
strumentation—is another feature of 
this work. There is a noble clarity in 
the coloring and in the polyphonic 
writing, bold as it is, and at times ex- 
tremely dissonant. 
Mr. Léeffler has been mentioned in 
the -past—we think erroneously—as a 
composer who succumbed to the in- 
fluence of Claude Achille Debussy. The 
fact is, in the first place, that many of 
Mr. Loeffler’s pages which seemed to 
have a relation to certain of the har- 
monic effects of Debussy preceded in- 
stead of followed the publication of the 
works in which these effects occurred. 
On the contrary, in the composition 
heard yesterday, if there is any outside 
influence, it is the influence of D’Indy, 
shown rather, however, in a4 similarity 
of spirit and in the character of the 
polyphonic writing. This writing im- 
presses one as having, in its best estate, 
a subtlety and a fineness not hitherto 
approached, even by Mr. Loeffler. 


Endless Melodies 


A work like his ‘‘Mort de Tintagile,”’ 
despite its beauty and its imaginative 
sweep ,is melodrama by the side of this 
symphony. There-is also to be noted in 
this work a most interesting elasticity 
of rhythm and a new freedom which 
nevertheless does not dispense with a 
definite and consistent architecture in 
the melodic lines, lines at once singu- 
larly plastic and strong. The rhythmic 
strait-jacket has been thrown in the 
rubbish heap. The melodies are end- 
less and enchained in a manner that 
shows the strongest, clearest thinking, 
as well as consummate technical mas- 
tery. 

These latter characteristics hold true 
whether one agrees with the music or 
not, There are passages not readily 
“agreed” with at a first hearing, where 
one feels that the composer is having, 
as it were,,a private conversation with 
himself, a sort of a musical masonry 
of which the secret could be discov- 
ered with longer and closer acquaint- 
ance. And there is also the impression, 
at this time, that the work is over long. 

This symphony should soon be heard 
again. Neither one nor two hearings 
of such a work are. sufficient for com- 
plete assimilation. As for its ultimate 
place in the repertoire—time only de- 


termines the true value of a work of art, 
but it requires no great length of time to 
realize in this symphony one of the 
most individual and ch racteristic ut- 
terances of a composer exceptionally 
entitled to the attention of all lovers of 
his art, who has here expressed, in a 
manner that is of engrossing interest, 
his loftiest thoughts. No other new 
work of equal interest and importance 
has been heard at the Symphony con- 
certs this season. The performance 
must have been one of great difficulty. 
It reflected infinite credit on Dr. Muck 
and his men. The composer himself 
was forced to respond to the applause. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 

TA ard, Mb w80/(9 7 
THE RICH HARVEST OF A RARE 
| AFTERNOON 


Goldmark’s “Spring” Overture in Uncom- 
monly Stirring Performance—The Sur- 
prise and the Pleasures of Mrs. Beach 
and Her Concerto--The Unique Quality, 
Contents and Impressions of Mr. Loef- 
fler’s “Hora Mystica”—His Masterpiece, 
If Not a Masterpiece of Ultra-Modern 


Music 


WPIVEEN the routine of the Sym- 
rhony Concerts of last week and the 
repetition of the Symphony Con- 
certs of next week, stand the deep 

pleasure and the high stimulation of the 
concerts of yesterday afternoon and this 
evening, with novel music significant and 
stirring in itself and doubly such by the 
eloquence of the performance. After weeks 
of study and days of rehearsal, Mr. 
Loeffler’s new symphony, ‘‘Hora Mystica”’ 
was played-for the first time in the ordi- 
nary circumstances of the concert-room, 
since the original hearing of the piece last 
June befell under the exceptional condi- 
tions of a semi-private festival in a Con- 
necticut town. It proved again—and the 
more clearly for the luminous, enhancing 
and reciprocally imaginative nerformance— 
music of unique design, content, manner, 
mood and accomplishment, music that no 
living composer except Mr. Loeffler could 
vision, hear and write, music that again 
affirms his just place above other com- 
posers dwelling and working in America, 
and beside those of the first rank in 
Europe. The concert further disclosed, al- 
most as though it were a new piece, Mrs. 
Beach’s concerto for pianoforte and or- 
ehestra—music that has withstood seven- 
teen years of neglect by almost all pianists 
but her, yet which holds stoutly beside 
many a.concerto written, applauded and 
far more warrantably forgotten within that 


Se 


time. None of her music heard in Roston 
in Boston in recent years has deserved 


pleasure that it yields alike to lay and 
expert ears. Moreover, not within lon: 
recollection has the composer, who under- 
took the piano part, played here with such 
ready resource and ample range, felicity uf 
touch, ardor of tone and freedom of 
rhythm and progression. No wonder the 
audience, mindful, friendly-wise of her long 
residence in Boston and not unimpressed 
by the sumptuous and stately figure in pur- 
ples again and again recalled her. Thorgh 
Mr. Loeffler's symphony ended the concert, 
his hearers summoned him once and twice 
to the stage, while his companions of old 
in the orchestra surrounded him with out- 
stretched hands, and Dr. Muck, slipping 
away according to his custom, left the 
composer to undivided honors. 


first to his place was one of those rounds 
of applause that seem to intensify as the 
breach between his Government and his 
audience’s widens. Even in these days, in 
any rational view, the art of music and 
the abilities of Dr. Muck transcend in just 
place the pre-occupations of politics. 


ween 


Even the familiar. overture that led the 
programme-—Goldmark’s ‘In the Spring’’— 
played fcr once in March weather that did 
not mock it—set the high pitch of the 
concert. Repetition may a little under- 
seore the Wagnerian suggestion—a little of 
joyous “Die Meistersinger” and a little of 
the wood-notes wild of ‘‘Siegfried’’—but It 
may not stale the leap of the first motive 
into being like the swift rush (as will 
sometimes and somewhere befall) of the 
springtime into lush and pulsing force; 
the full-bodied,’ warm-blooded, rhythmical- 
ly animated and colorfully bright = de- 
velopment: the whiskings .of Goldmark 
into little decorative passages, like 


the moments of murky contrast, 


final bound into the first happy melody 


in the beuuty of voice that it prompted 
ray outlive yoldmark’s more ° deeply 
meditated and onulentlv wrought overtures 
of Hindu heroines and Greek poetesses. 
Moreover, if renetition had staled the over- 
ture, the performance of vesterdav would 
have revitalized it.. It was rich in instru- 
mental song:. it glowed with Goldmark’s 
luscious mlay of timbres .and harmonies: 
If was rhythmic ss it was euphonious; it 
tingled with the bright mood and the light 
Taney of the music. Once more the or- 
chestra, was a virtuoso orchestra unsur- 
passed; once more Dr. Muck’s pace and 


| accent summoned’ the’ ve mit 
~ ) i composer, * | ht th s voice qrng 
so. well alike by intrinsic quality and the | 


erikindled by the share of 


harmonic color of the first. movem 


For the | lavishly and elastically to her own music 


conductor himself, however, aS he came | 


Mrs. Reach, ifn her turn, may have Sean 

i 3 : the conductor. 
and the orchestra in her concerto, cuca 
ly when they. answered to the -planist-. 


composer in the Grieg-like suggestion of 


some of the melodic contours and the | 
Cancs 
when they wrought the filmy packaeoii i 
and songful progress of the Shara against 
the reiterated figures of the piano: when 
they Jent romantic glamor, a little Grieg. 
like again, to the slow intermezzo or caugnt 
with her the rhythmical alertness of the 
stilled and musing contrast of the finale, The 
concerto in itself deserved thesa, pains ani 
less than the felicities of touch, the ardors 
of tone, the re-creating animation that 
as already specified, Mrs. Beach gave. 
(It is years since she has played with 
orchestra—and such an orchestra—in Bos-_ 
tor and few could have remembered the: 
fine powers that seemed yesterday second 
nature to her). Throughout, the musie is 
expertly, sensitively and fancifully written 
for pianoforte with orchestra, at the golden 
mean that treats a concerto neither as a 
virtuoso piece for the solo instrument with. 
accompanying band or as a symphonio 


_piece that happens to add a piano to the 


other instrumental voices. Much of the 
music, again, has clear romantic mood and. 
imagination, but the voice of that temper 
and design, especially in the development 
of the long first movement, summons @& 
purely musical and occasionally scholarly 
invention that such calculating contrapun- 
tists as still survive might envy. Yet ever 


- it is an intrinsically songful and tram- 


sparent music. 

Imagination again prompts, while skill | 
fashions, the technical feat of the unchang- — 
ing pianoforte part in the Scherzo—the re- | 


+ cent Sibelian repetiti . utdone., 
spring buds upon the stem of the muste: | repetitions as it were outd 


the sense of out-of-doors when all the | 
world of the Vienna woods is stirring anew | 
and of irnnulsive human reaction to it even | 
when a composer sits at his writing table; | 
since | 


spring has clcuds as well as ina: H ao 
ell aS sunshine; the 4 are of Mrs. Beach in the vein again. In 


: ‘ | fine, @ concerto that is monumental — 
for the hapymer elation of the close. A | ya hat 7 onumentas 


tone-noem in short that bv sheer human | 
quality in the creative impulse behind and | 


Perhaps the invention of the slow song is 
not so fresh and happy as the rest; yet 
it woos the ear and quickens lyric impulse, 
especially when it returns in the finale; 
while the rhythmic élan and the gleaming 
pianistic ornament of that iast movement 


masterpiece in the species nor yet music — 
of esoteric distinctions but that gives please | 
ure to ear, mind, fancy and feeling. by ‘the | 
traits enumerated; that may excel all else | 
that Mrs. Beach has written, and that» 
deserves to be played by other pianists, — 
even though she that wrote it still lives . 
and plays it herself. Unfortunately the 
silly egotism, envy or etiquette of many . 
4 virtuoso will continue to deprive audi- 
ences of the pleasure of it. - | 


‘hereafter the intermission, possibly that 
the audience might return with perceptions 
freshened and sensibilities quickened to 7 is 
exactions of the contrast and, the.clit nax— 
as the whole conecrt went—of Mr. 106 ers 
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‘title “The Mystic Hour,” the name that 
“monks give to the evening office following 
vespers, but of oO 
“whole substance and mood of the music, It 
runs in a single unbroken movement, say 
‘forty minutes long—an introduction, an 
‘allegro, an adagio, a return of the allegro 


we that | gether and intrinsh 


ymphony of “The! Mystic “Hour is alto~ 
sically Mr. Loeffler’s own. 
“At the beginning, the chiming of the 


wider implication as to the | hells, while the harps answer them in high 
harmonies as of lesser bells heards afar, 


transports the hearer into a place of the 
imagination Yet it is still a human place 
—a, visioned monastery or sanctuary on its 


“and a choral close developed from and | hill-top. Then, as the motives of the sym- 


around tht hymn of the service, ‘Salve 
Regina,” as a men’s choir sings it while 
the orchestra garlards it with esctatic and 
etherial arabesques. The symphony is 
scored for full contemporary orchestra-— 
large wind choir, two harps, celesta, and 
the usual rest, plus asingular chime of bells 
ios. I>, oo, FF, A, B—desidgned to recall a 
sucession of notes that the composer heard 
and : remembered, deeply moved by the 
beauty of the sounds, from a Bendictine 
monastery, on a hill above a village of the 
Rhenish Palotinate. The music, furtner- 
more, is written with Mr. Loeffler’s habitual 
technical skill, felicity, and exactness at 
their fullest and finest—the qualities of 
workmanship that set him above other com- 
‘posers in the United States, and veside the 
Europeans of the first rank. Not in all his 
previous work has he achieved such sus- 
tained feats of intricate and imaginative 
polyphony, devised his harmonic color with 
surh crae, subtle and vivid invention, made 
such artful and significant play with in- 
strumental timibres, or held so closely, Va- 
riously and persusively to his own charac- 
teristic idiom. 

The gradual genesis of the chief motives 
of the symphony, from the germs of the in- 
troduction and from the suggestions of the 
Gregoria office whence the composer re- 
moely derives them is thrilling alike to 

' technical and imaginative perception. Ihe 
main motive of the whole music has clear 
individuality to hold ear and mind and plain 
pregnacy of mystical mood to come. ‘The 
theme of the slow movement—for it is long, 
self-contained and impressive enough to be 
called a theme—is of a rarefied and pols- 
hant beauty, as of spiritual 
inner imagination. Heard for the 
times, it kindles the mind and the heart. 
Subtly developed, transformed and transilg- 
ured, it loses none of its suggestive ani In- 
tensifying power. 
ecantus firmus or the abiding melody of 
“Salve Regina,’ it uplifts thought and emo- 
tion by deepened and puissant beauty. 


Everywhere from end to end of the sym- | 


phony, the evolution of the motives, the 
polyphonic procedure, the harmonic vesture 
and background, the instrumental dress are 
in themselves rarely subtle and intricate: 
yet the impression of the whole music on 
ear and imagination is of deep intrinsic 
beauty and of high but reticent spiritual 
ecstacy. Out of subtlety springs fine in- 


‘tensity. of expression; out of intricacy, is | 


born as rare a fineness of mood, sensation, 
vision and suggestion. The nearest 4na- 
logue are the matter, manner and spirit of 
gome of d’ Indy’s work. Yet even so, the 


vision and | 
first | 


| 
| 


Returning finally as the | 


| The 


phony develop in this atmosphere of a com- 
mon reality transfigured in dream, they 
seem to guide the listener up the ascent, to 


prompt the sensations that he receives and 


to hear this stirring of the pilgrim’s and 
the listener’s spirit. 

Sursum cords: lift up your hearts; and 
in the symphony, it is as though the theme 
—the feautiful, almost the great theme of 
the slow movement—spoke the words as 
the voice at last of the intensifying vision. 
Exaltation, aspiration, the passion of s»irit- 
ual longing, wherein every impulse from 


within seems to find answer in some itm- | 


pulse from without until both are as high 
and deep ecstasy, flood the music; again, 
the Loefferian harmenies are like the stir 
and quiver of such cmotion, while in the 
play of the instrumertal timbres are the 
changeful intensities of it. The spiritua! 
passioning subsides, heard for an instant 
the bells recall the beginning of the vision 
which the goal. In the returning 
motives the pilgrim pursues his mounting 
way, glimpsing now, as the twilight deep- 


is also 


| ens, only the shadowy phantoms of cloud 


and all the images that were of 
fancy halving actuality. In this transi- 
tional passage are the suspensive instants 
of a music that never loses its characteris- 
tic quality of quivering and poignant sen- 
caution written in as intense harmonies, 
Then, of a crradual sudden—for the para- 
dex of the words suits the course of the 
symphony-—the pilgrim turns the shoulder 
of the hill; the sanctuary is beside him: 


and lake 


| 
! 


out of court and door rise the chants of | 


Mystic Hour—‘‘Thou art in us, 
Lorda”’; 


© | 
“Into Thy hards we commend our | 


spirits’; and above all the rest, as the p'l- | 


, 


grim goes within the chapel, the antiphon. 
“Salve Regina,” of prayer and praise to 
Her whose Son had set Her as Queen of 
Heaven,  benignant, radiant, infinitely 
| gentle. 

Then do the 


" 


aspiration and the exaltation 
| hecome devotion and all the devout longing 
as is spiritual communion with the object 
' and the end of its qvest. Around as in vet 
«another antiphon. the bells are vingins 
again, now as bells celestial, while the lit- 
tle notes or the high harmonies are the 
answering bells of earth. So, sealing its 
epiritual and musical unity and cumulatins 
its spiritual and musical passion, the sym 
phony ends, as it began, in the poetry of 
tones. bearing and trarslating vision. There 
is not a composer of our immediate time, 
save only Mr. Loefier—and with d’Indy by 
no means forgotten—who could have writ- 
ten so his music of “The Mystic Hour.”’ 


-—_—_—-—-- 


It is easy to raise objection and to make | 


j 


| 


| The Loefflerlan idiom, 


; | as 
) | idealized, 
_| few that hear. 
her the music or ever in the air above 

| an 


reservation, Both were pientirul after the 
concert of yesterday; neither will be lack- 


ing when the symphony is heard in New > 
and when it is re-. 


York and Chicago, 
peated, as it surely should be, in Boston 


in the course of the spring. Between the | 
enfolding beauty and illusion of the be- | 
as of earth tvilight-transfigured | 


xe nning 


a 
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and the etherealized beauty of the end as 


of the heavens opened radiant to answer- 
ing spiritual ecstasy; before the rapturous 
celow and. the piercing onging of the 
Adagio work equal spell upon listening 
mind and heart, there are passages that 
still baffle, that as yet seem born of a 
musical intricacy for its own Sake rather 
than of a release of emotional speech that 
nay not be stilled. Repetition may 
iluminate and intensify them, whereas 
excision would only cut away and disjoint 
music as close woven and self-contained as 
the patterns of rood-screen or altar-cloth. 
more reticent yet 
more Significant, more individual and in- 
tuitive yet more quickening and penetrating 
than ever to those that answer of it, rare- 
fied and radiant even beyond the com- 
poser’s growing wont, still falls mute upon 
many an anxious ear. The quivering 
l.oefierian harmonies, the super-se :sitive 
Loefierian progrecsi.ns—sansililities of 
spirit in vision or ecstasy made sound by 
sensitive an imagination with imeans 
Still fail to vibrate upon not 
The Grezoriar voice, ever 


aro:nd 
unstirred. 
For others there is no answering to the 
mood which fills the symphony, mystic 
exaltation, of the things of earth and man 
transfigured in the light of heaven and ot | 
them that sit upon celestial thrones be-. 
nignant. For some Mr. Loeffler is too re- 
ticent; for others he speaks only of image | 
and sensation that to them are prismatic 
vacancy. But for not a few that have 
now twice héard ‘‘Hora Mystica.’”’ ne has | 
enriched music with a strange, subtle and 
rarefied beauty new and of himself: and 
found disclosing and illusory voice for | 
mysteries, longings and visionings of the) 
spiritual faculty that dwells in» man. as 
have few before him. For Liszt in the | 
Symphony of next week, for Wagner, “Das | 
Mwig-Weibliche”’ incarnated this ideal that 
the soul pursues; for Franck, for d’Indy 
for Loeffler, it wears less earthly and more 
heavenly guise. Not a few know the 
spiritual passion ang the spiritual splendor | 
that may suddenly blame white and high 
in great cathedrals from the celebration of : 
the High Mass. ‘This passion and this 
splendor, the music of ‘SHora Mystica”’ 
bears into the world of nature and th 
lifts high heavenward. Mr. Loeffler aan 
or may not in this symphony have written 
one of the master pieces of ultra-modern | 
Hagge but Dr. Muck, his orchestra and | 
Mr. Townsend’s choir played and sang it 
‘1S men who for the time believed it cui : | 


Xa, TL: P. 


it, leaveS some puzzied and 


a 


Sixteenth program, presented 
| phony Hall, Boston, Mass., afternoon of 
| March 2, 1917: Goldmark, overture, “In 
the Spring’; Beach, concerto for piano 
{ and orchestra in C sharp minor; Loeffler, 
Hora Mystica’”’ symphony for orchestra 
,and men’s voices (first performance in 
Boston). 
| Mr. Loeffler has written much ab- 
struse music, but none more remcte 
irom ordinary symphonic design and 
‘method than the “Hora Mystica.” 
And yet the work has a far more 
tangible melodic outline than _ his 
Pagan Poem,” which was played at 
the Symphony concerts a few years 
ago. Indeed, as far as themes are 
concerned, the piece has clear con- 
tinulity and convincing logic. The 
question arises why the composer 


should make such extraordinary de- 


velopments as he has made of his 
rather simple material. His reasons 
for abandoning the conventional plan 
of four movements may be found in 
his desire to be modern, but his 
reasons for giving up all idea of con- 
trast of mood are not easily grasped. 
Surely there never could have been 


social conditions, even in a wild moun- 


tain country, so static and changeless 
as those here described. 

The general aim of the piece seems 
to be the representation of monastic 
loneliness. But surely the composer 
must have taken a very particular 
view of his subject to translate it into 
such gray music as he has found for 
it. Here is a study of life too remote, 
sOlitary and detached to mean any- 


thing to the ordinary person who goes | 


to concerts. It does not reveal history | 
in a way to benefit people of today. It | 
does not interpret the past in terms of | 
encouragement or even of rebuke. [If | 
it is to be classed as program musie, 
it strangely, perversely, one might say, 

lacks that dramatic quality which has 

always given program music excuse | 


and explanation. 


| 
But .whatever may be said of the | 
composer’s main purpose, his work is 


written in a way to gain clear and | 
round | 


sonorities, it is judiciously | 


‘scored in the passage for unison male 
| voices with orchestral accompaniment) 





as varied as a New England weather orchestra added effect to what was! Mr. Loeffler desired t0’go back’to the 
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lof. workmansnip. tt 
| greatly on the side of expression, that | warblings on wind instruments are 
‘may have been in the manner of per-| conventional at best. This overture 
formance, though how music could be },.5 far behind the composer’s Pen- 
pcre cep eae om i tcgper ys. rind thesilea or Sakuntala works in the 
sented conductor, players and. aN fo ie 
tome (hai it was by Dr. Muck, the ‘Same form. sha xt ae ya sh 
‘Symphony men and Mr. Townsend’s| melody than anything else 
chorus, is not easy to see. Perhaps’ severe program. It had a fine and 
the composer has written ahead of the’ triumphant Coda which was made the 
orchestra and its assisting choir. He  jioge of 

has pretty certainly written a long The gentle work, however, was but 
way ahead of Symphony matinee list a prelude to a very masculine and 
eners, curious to hear what is new and powerful concerto. The remainder of 
keen to applaud what is significant aS_ the concert was quite Bostonian, for 
they are. - poth Mrs. Beach and Mr. Loeffler be- 

The day was one of excellent per- long to our city, if not by birth, at. 

formance all around. The piano con-. least by residence, and by achieving 
ecerto was magnificentiyv \laved both the chief part of their musical career | 
by the orchestra and by ..c composer , here. — | econ | 
of it, who was the soloist. The work Mrs. Beach’s piano concerto is v | 
lis interesting because of its freedom a concerto ought to be, an eae | 
from angular and four-square classic Work with solo work interwoven. LNs | 


. . is the more remarkable when we Sieh 
patterns. It might well have some member that the fomposer is a great 


other designation than concerto, since pianist. Liszt, Rubinstein, Chopin and 
jit isa piano piece set in an orchestral other pianist-composers generally give | 
background, rather than a work in their favorite instrument the lion’s| 
‘which themes are developed on a ghare of the proceedings when they | 
‘scheme of conversational exchange present a concerto, but Mrs. Beach | 
between solo instrument and or- has seen to it that the orchestra prop- | 
chestra. erly occupies the foreground. : 
- In cadenza-work of the first move- 


BRAGH STARS ment, however, Mrs. Beach gave full 
8 evidence of her virtuosity, in an over- | 

whelming display of technique and 

NY bravura. The first movement is how- 

A ever, not the strongest portion of the 

There is good figure treatment 


yf 29 work. | 
Aches. ead / i? and some beauty of themes, but not 


: ‘ Ws the homogeneity of a Beethoven or | 
Artist Possesses Breadth, and Litas wear enueaiadelt. 


Power—Work Is Enthusi- There is a Scherzo in this concerto 

. | . an unusual proceeding which swells 

astically Received the work to four movements, for the 

Largo, although bracketed with the 

t | Finale is really a separate movement, 
GOLDMARK’S SPRING but the Scherzo is quite short and 
ry very dainty, giving much fioritura 
OVERTURE PERE ORMED against thematic work in the orches-_ 
e7r7 tra, which was performed by the | 
ene ms: and composer-pianist with charming del- | 
Composition Has Fine and (.n.y, with the rapidity of a “Mote 
: t. Thy Perpetuo.” | 

oda, Which 3 | 

Triumphant A : The Largo was of pensive melan- 
Is Well Given choly cast and gave prominence to a 

; . , 2% figure not unlike that used by Wag- 
By cts Aaagll ae menue ner to portray Fate, but it was used 

i? ay ean Overture. with originality and ingenuity. 

Sr eoriieets Piano and Orchest.a. The Finale seemed to us the ae 
a Pianist, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach portion of the work. It had vigor an 
Loeffler—'‘Hora Myst'ca."’ Symphony in one ) inianey from first to last, there was 

movement. .< g nothing redunding, no padding and 
Goldmark’s Spring overture 18 the themes were well under control. 
rather inconsequential work. It is not he spirited playing of both soloist and 


" 
| 


finish, A | wee beauty was wholly obscured under 
In her piano work Mrs. Beach seems intricate progressions. Sometimes the 
a riper artist than ever. She has monotony is picturesque—sometimes 
breadth and power, without any spas- ii is irritating, 
modic effort, and in daintiness and del- The climax, when the monks intone 
icacy the Scherzo of this concerto the office, is very beautiful, and the 
proved her very well equipped. Small clangor of bells added much to the 
wonder, then, that she was recalled effect, the vocal] parts reflecting credit 
again and again with abundant en- upon Mr. Townsend’s training, while 
thusiasm. Goth as composer and the fina] chord, infinitely long-drawn 
Pianist the tribute was deserved. out, made a most dignified ending toa 
Not so very long ago Mr. Loeffler! work whose unusual flavor must bar 
gave us an excellent picture of un-/it from the public. Yet the niidiounnl 
regenerate joy, in his “Pagan Poem.” |proved themselves somewhat apprecia-- 
Now he is picturing ecstasies celes- tive of the power of the work and of 
tial, and we do not like them quite its performance, of Dr. Muck’s reading | 
as well as when Daphnis came home anq of Mr. Loeffler’s visions. There me 
accompanied by a full (very full) eonsiderable applause at the end, 
| 


————_—€,, 


a guest report for April, or May, and its gentle : intrinsically an excellent concerto Des Pres epoch of music when = 
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brass. band. The Mystic Hour (so- which conductor, orchestra and com- 
called by the Benedictine monks) iS’ poser shared. 

the office of Compline, coming after Such a work is what we might ex- 
Vespers, but there was no need of pect from Debussy if he could sustain 
making it so mystical that some parts ‘his piano-sketch fantasy in the larger 
are incomprehensible. orchestral forms, or from D’Indy when 


Mr. Loeffler is the best orchestral | he gives full scope to his asceticism 
colorist that we have in America and | 


his skill in handling the large mod- | 
ern orchestra was evident all through 5 Y (| p H (} N Y 
this score. The introduction of bells 
at the first and at the end is very. 


effective, even if Arthur Sullivan and 
Berlioz have been before with this q 
touch. This touch is an 


improve- 


ment upon Berlioz (“Childe Harold 
Symphony”) where harp and horn 
give the bell-tones, for here the aetual] 


bell is echoed by harps with fine ef- 


fect. | Herald. Hh. ‘a 
irst. 
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We have stood upon the Schloss- , 
berg, in the Biack Forest, on a Sun- Players Perferm, for the 
day, and neard the distant cathedral , , , , 
chimes sing Peace through the Time in This City, Loeffler’s 
Spring air, and any cne who has had | éé : 9 
a@ similar experience in Europe will | Hora Mystica,” a Symphony 
easily come under the spell of this . , 
part of Mr. Loeffler’s picture. The | for Full Instrumental Organi- 
mingling of pastoral effects “mixed | , * - ; | 
with the sweet bells of the saunter- | zation and Men’s Voices, in 
ing herd,’ ;is also an added charm. | | 

} One Movement. 


But we occassionally longed for more | 
Of simplicity and less of marvellous | 
Skill. The composer takes his time. ; | 
in giving a long series of impression- | By PHILIP HALE. | 
istic ideas, many of them vague. i The. 16th. eoncert of the Boston! : 
The climax is well-worked up ,toO ll a... hony Orchestr: . r 
the appropriate “Salve Resina.” and yey mp lony Orchestra, Dr. Muck con- 
again bells mingle their tones with || “UC'O™ took place yesterday mR. 
the hymn of adoration, a powerful yin Symphony Hall, The program was 
culmination. Although there is but! @S follows: Goldmark, Overture, “In 
a single movement to the work (“the | Springtime’; Beach, Concerto in @C 
mystic hour” is only about 45 min- ! Sharp minor for the piano; Loeffler, 
utes long), there are changes : ‘Hora Mystica,’’ Symphony in one! 
; 
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|... tempo which Suggest different move- movement for full orchestra and men’s ~~ 
ments, and make the title of “Sym- voices 


phony” not out of place. *The asceti- 
eismy of parts of the work pect ‘anit Mr. lLoeffler’s symphony was  per- 





ten, when his acquaintance heii | 

musie must ‘necessarily: be superticia’. tw  astere, but the general thou 
He recognizes gladly and. edriring!y | \eh) S39 Rees ere nett eats 
the supreme workmanship; he feels the | a ag al | be : 


“and in devotional worship. | i tet en Rs 
spirituality O° the aU, enact yet There are masterful touches of color, 
in the dark concern 


nt the pe nebe perp eg eth the larger 

it is expressed in the /bells, surrounded by the lesser ones of | 

aaa as Dp the village, and learn ing, displayed | 1n) 

sic. contraprental treatment of material and 

It was not to be oe ns ge dln ae in invention. The chanting voices of the. 

la composer as Mr. Loeffler tha /men in unison make their own effect, . 

section describing the pilgrim’s journey and were excellent again through the 

lthrough a landscape, noWw smiling and offices of Mr Townsend and the Choral 

lovely, now mysterious, with the way- -Musie Society. Mr Loeffler was. called) 
farer reminded of humanity only by 

shepherds’ pipes and distant bells, 


Mr | peffler’s ‘Hora Mystica’ Given iM platform and applauded cordially. Dr- 
church-bells tolling curiously in a far- || he should write program-music in a 
off village. At last he comes to the conventional and obvious manner, But 


Muck conducted with all evidence of in-| 
. terest and admiration. : 
the First Time Here | Mrs H, H. A. Beach played her © 
‘sharp minor concerto which she had, 
this section seems to be first of all a SP alccet Raw: stink | 
cathedral of a Benedictine Monastery. | atyudy in overtones resulting at times 
He gazes on its beauty and 


forined for, the first time in Boston, ft 
was-first played at a concert of the 
Litchfield County CHoral Union at Nor- 
folk, Ct., June 6, 1916, when Mr. Loef- 
fler conducted the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of New York. He has given the 
argument of his composition. Put in a 
few words it is this: The mood is one 
of religious meditation and adoration of 
nature. A Pilgrim goes his way through 
an enchanting country. he hears shep- 
herds piping to their flocks, he hears 
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i'done with Mr Gericke April 7, 1900. Its 
igi ; | grateful moments in lyric vein and in 

its gar- lin harmonic expression that unneces~ At the 16th Symphony concert dom i Bo Hag Bs acide Spun ped make Bde BY | 

n et arily throws off beauty without com- day afternoon Charles Martin Loeffler’s| © early. Since her residence abroad, and 

goyles. In the church the office of | Sars SORES OP es had itn! Stuatien” a9 rae ‘appearances in German cities, Mrs 
compline—the last service of the dav, the pensating effects. The landscape is for ora Mystica’’ symphony in one MOve@-, Beach has grown in breadth and au- 
. og billy RE oe most part a cerebral projection, not ment for full orchestra and men’s voices; thority as a pianist, and played yester- 
Hora Mystica as it is known to Bene- || seen by painter or strolling lover of was given for the first time in Boston,’ day. with fine command, at times with 
dictine monks—is tendered unto God. |nature, In preceding compositions Mr. 'prilliancy. She was welcomed most 


The words of Mr Krehbiel, reviewing its| warmly by her audience. Goldmark’s 


| 


Peace enters the soul of the pilgrim. | 
The symphony is woven around the re- | 


citation of ‘“Te autem in nobis es Do-; 


mine,” the chant, “In manus tuas, Do- 
mine,” and the antiphon, “Salve Ke- 
gina.’’ The chief theme of the sym- 
phony is inspired by the response, ‘Deo 
gratias.”’ 

When Debussy’s Nocturnes were per. 
formed here for the first time 


'Mr. Lang’s direction, they were played 
It might | 


twice in the same concert. 
have benefited the composer and the 
audience if the program yesterday had 
consisted of ‘‘Hora Mystica”’ 
twice with an intermission between 
the performances. 


Walter Savage Landor, speaking of 
‘Tmaginary Conversations,” said with 
superb confidence in his future: ‘I shall 


under | 


played i 


dine late; but the dining room will be , 


well lighted, the guests few and select.”’ 
This proud speech is sometimes quoted 
by a reviewer, who knowing that a new 
book, an ultra-modern picture, or a 
musical composition is caviare to the 
general, looks forward to confirmation 


of his superior judgment by the avenger | me 


Time. He may be found intimating 
that his own seat is already secure, re- 
served for him as guest of honor at the 


right hand of the gracious and patient | 


host. 


The speech of Landor might be fairly | 


applied to the composer of “Hora Mys- 
tica,”” but who of us all will be among 
the guests? Mr. Loeffler is a musician 
of so marked and subtle technic, of so 
pure and lofty purpose, of so fastidious 
taste; furthermore he is so intellectu- 
ally musical, that the boldest reviewer 
may hesitate in recording’ even impres~ 
this uncommonly complex 

when he is not filled 

;with the spirit in which it was writ- 


Loeffler has shown himself ‘to be a 
master of exquisite coloring; in “Hora 
Mystica’”’ the music, especially in the 
first section, is monochromatic. Nor do 
we understand the meaning of the 
anguish expressed by wailing or angry 
phrases, unless it be that Nature does 
not give rest to the soul of the pil- 
grim until he stands before the cathe- 
dral., 

The Adagio section is warmer and 
more human. The use of the plain song 
for the male voices has the desired sol- 
emnity and mysticism. 
however, that certain accompanying har- 
monies in the “Salve Regina,” while 
they may suggest the sighing, mourning 
and weeping of supplicants in this vale 
of tears by their realism, disturb the 
prevailing serenity of the prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin. As performed yesterday, 
these harmonies at times obscured the 
chanting of the singers. 

A remarkable work, this “Hora Mys- 
tica” suffered from its position after 
the long concerto of Mrs. Beach We 
also think it a doubtful experiment to 
write an orchestral work of this impor- 
tance and uncommon nature in one 
movement, when the ears of the most 
receptive hearers would be taxed if the 
music were in a more conventional man- 


Mrs. Beach played her concerto from 
manuscript at a Symphony concert 17 
years ago. The concerto, which con- 
tains brilliant passages for the pianist, 
eould easily endure condensation. Mrs. 
Beach yesterday was warmly applauded 
as composer and pianist. The orchestra 
cave a brilliant performance of Gold- 
mark’s familiar overture. Mr. Loeffler 
was called for after his symphony and 
he bowed his acknowledgment, 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next week 
will consist of Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’’ Sym- 
phony, which will be played in memory 
of Mrs. Pauline.Agassiz Shaw. | 


It might be sald, | 


=“ compline. 


production at the Norfolk, Conn, festi-; overture, ‘In 


val last June, and auoted in the program | Muck and the 
| spirit, began the concert. 


book, are illuminating. 
They read: “The composer’s concep- 
tion of the olan of his work grew out 


of his interest in the Gregorian chant 
i 
of latevYears out of love for the an- | 


cient art. he has taught it to choristers 
in Medfield (Mr lLoeffler’s home) 
or three years ago (199), he undertook 
* sort of: artistic vilgrimage to a Bene- 
dietine monastery, built in the ilth cen- 
tury in a village of the Rhenish Pala- 
tine. He had walked through the coun: 


iry, his heart no doubt expanding to the | 


beauty of the landscape; he had heard 
the piping of shepherds and the chiming 
cf the village bells, and had looked 
upon the cathedrai with its grotesque 
sargovies, and in the mood of pious 
-centempiation, had joined the worship- 
pers in the evening service. How deep- 
iv he was impressed by the sights an? 
sounds may easily be imagined; 


wusical composiiion 
‘Hora Mystica.’ ”’ 

Mr Toeffer himself describes the mood 
as ‘one of religious meditation and 
adoration of nature. A lonely pilgrim 
winds his way through’ a land of ever 
changing enchantments, a land where 
clouds move like a procession of nuns 
over the hills or Gescend upon a lake, 
changing it into a mysterious gray sea 
—q, land where shepherds still pipe to 
their flocks.”’ 

Then there are the tolling church bells 
for which Mr TLoeffler finds graphic 
color in the euriously blunt tones of the 
harp and the piano, the grotesque gar- 
goyles to charm away evil spirits, the 
piping shepherds, the chanting of the 
monks, the observance of the ‘‘com- 
pline,’’ the office known as the “Flora 
Mvystica.”’ 

Mr Loeffler has drawn upon the Gre- 
sorian music for his thematic ideas. The 
liturgical service of the early Roman 
church is one of strange names to mod- 
ern ears—in capitulum, tantiphon and 
Ecclesiastical and archaic in 
character they give to the whole work 
in- literal quotation and development a 
medieval flavor. The prevailing mood ‘s 


Springtime,’ 
orchestra played with 
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HORA MYSTICA 


Two | 


PROVES PUZZLE 
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: Charles 


how | 
his experiences were transmuted into @- 
is testified by his. 


AT SYMPHONY 


| 
: 


Performed for First 
Time in Boston. 


peuranriat Web Px 2 4? 


By F. Esposito 

What is a symphony? If one reads the 
definitions of the books, he will find 
that it is a concerted work for orches- 
tra, sometimes with chorus,/ almost al- 
ways in several movements, tonally re- 
lated and related in sentiment,—or, m@re 
simply, a consonance and harmony of 
sounds. 

If, moved by curiosity to hear a new 
thing, one yesterday afternoon attended 
at Symphony hall while Charles Martin 
Loeffler’s ‘Hora Mystica’ symphony 
was performed for the first time in, 
Boston, he would be compelled to revise 
either his definition or Mr. Loeffler's. — 

Mr. Loeffler calls it a symphony, 
though it has only one movement and 
not a single consonance in all its pages, | 
The orchestra is made to sweep broad, | 


which Dr 


Loeffler’s Work, 


——-— 
| 





‘ : in a pattern, 
asap regularity oF 
repetition. 


| 


hse Sbroiders vaguely the themes; ‘seem dull by contrast. - Also, the regard 
other | . 


possibly be able to yie 


“This movement”, sparkies so that it 


We groun makes the earlier part of the’ work 


- | of” : a alia. » Pepeonj hak tye 
<a ren: nts after an- 


that word’ for the piano_as a solo instrument sub- 

Aer enognieatle ‘dues ‘the: crchestra: so that the beautiful 
* | eantilene: melody ‘which’ it ‘sings against 

the ‘piano accompaniment is hardly to 
r Music be hébrd.at‘all. «6 6. “ow Mealy: 2 

| tti “geme wht .that older | Mrs.’ Beach has avoided: the frills of 

Forge ngé ected to hear a Virtuosity.*in™ this work; ‘she has sup-| 

music in which one ©xP ‘phied .wonderfully « artistic ‘development | 

melody with 2 peginrfing and -_ end, OP ot ‘themes, and: has: sacrificed “interest 

snd a rhythm, the hearer M@Y to repetition. The concerto istill re-| 

eo ld to plain tone-! mains, however, one <of* the’ most de- 
ightful works of an American com- 


poser. . 


fall with Mr. Loeffler into 
Reottesaue  aitation and adoration * 
nature.’ ‘TO such a hearer, rgb <r 
cially if he is accustomed to : ° mere 
ancient pero. a a ae 
egorian J 
ace eat have interest and 0 saga 
ig even on one hearing. It is os Bain 
however, that very few suc pe 
mphony Hien rapturous 
ot hailed with 
Lone ee aie. audierice dispersed with a 
puzzled 100k, for the most — (te 
' Grave tones, rising in cons i cine 
‘nance, open the symphony, - ee 
ently from the harps agree rs 7 
gestion of church bells, sma so Bho | 
away across 4 homely, quiet = ay 
And now the notes are renee y, 1 
bells themselves, falling curiously - 
a sequence that presently vg tay . : 
theme of the “Salve Regina. 6: ~ s! 
a movement called “allegro, a pa ni ng 
slowly changing and be ekagginiec tops Aa 
tone, this and the “Deo gratias : 
fern hore quiet and almost ppg 
dissonance, the mapper ee?" hor gare? _ giles 
ictine ca ; 
$e Pell aglow with the last 
pecs light, and within the SpE 
ay sounding. This was SUNE, in ria ag 
unisons of plain-song,, by a Sms 
men trained by Stephen S. * one. 
And so, even with its last stu . 
chord, long drawn out and unresolved, 


the symphony falls to an end. 4 
Performed Nine Times Ree Merck 3. 
The concert began with Goldmark’s } 


, ‘ ‘cht 
" Fruehling,” which mig | 
ee cal Muck’s program for next week’s con- 


almost be pened: popures igrscig Bu magi eert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
it has been performed ee ee It is the ‘Faust’ Symphony of Liszt. 
the Symphony Orchestra ojo ty cay The work is too long to aren of pale 
appearance in 1890. Dr. Mucks re “g | factory linking up ‘with eg ope pee 
ing made the great work seem cent position on these programs. i's sab 
Wagnerian than ever, the characteris ! heard it at. the Ghristmas ide ign 
phrase-tags of the revolutionist of eae: appreciate the insistent Geman : oF = 
reuth standing out clearly, and-the, wa) other hearing, W hich nie nl ber Ba 
lightful themes taking on cong AM Muck to repeat it. rhe “bh yotats ee 
brilliance at the conductors ». 8WItt) zcain be assisted Ws the ma e¢ orus Of 
tempo. ar he. the Music Art Society, with Arthur, 
| Mrs. H. H. A. Beach played ‘her, con-} tjackett as tenor soloist, 


| : “spirit, its 
certo in C-sharp minor. Its Spirit, | 
clean-cut. harmonies and. delightfully 
open orchestration, are ‘still, refresh- 
ing, and’ Mrs. Beach herself never 
‘played more brilliantly, or with more 


com 
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MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 
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‘HIS NEW SYMPHONY TO BE 
TOMORROW 


The First Public Performance at the Sym- 
phony Concerts of Music in Which He 


Excels All His Previous Work—*“Hora | 


Mystica” for Orchestra and Men’s Choir— 
The Formal Procedure, the Tonal Sub- 
stance, the Imaginative Impulse 


HE outstanding novelty of this 


week’s Symphony Concert, 


Fr 
ah 
Pa 


¥ a estra swells to a. slight climax 
Wlele.# Which bells complete the ecclesiastical s 
D = sesiion. 


one into a rapid string figure (diminution) lead . 
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The chant theme is heard a:uin 
in English horn and solo viola, developing 
vith increased intersity it passes to the 
trumpets in notes of lengthened value 
(augmentation). The tempo changes from 
Lento to Andante Sostenuto. Here a new 
theme (still introductory) -is heard for 
strings and wind instruments over horns 
aid low strings. The chant theme persists 
even during a short adagio section where a 
1¢W Subsidiary theme appears in the oboe 
0! Which significant use is made later. So 
far all is introductory. Now a few 
measures agitato ed appassilonata, in which 
the recent adagio theme is transformed 


which by virtue of its intrinsic directly to the main body of the symphony, 


Significance not only takes prece- 
ahove the other new pieces of the 
Dut which also assumes a spe- 
import in the annals of Ameri- 
music, is Mr. Charles Martin 


dence 
year, 
eclal 


COMN 


Loeffier’s ‘‘Hora Mystica’”’ for orchestra and@ reharmonization § of 


men’s chorus, unheard as yet save for the 
quasi-private performance of June 6 last 


' chorus at the close. 


Allegro. The chant theme in rapld tempo 
sounds from horns and strings. It is ‘‘de- 
\eloped,’’ appears in new instrumental 
guises and tonalities; it allles itself to 
fresh thernatic material, including a 
the trumpet~“phrase 
near the beginning, which recurs With the 
Then follows what 


under the composer’s baton at Mr. Carl | constitutes the traditional “second theme’’ 


Stoeckel’s ‘‘Music Shed” in Norfolk, Conn. 
Since this work, a symphony in one move- 
ment, claims concentrated and enlightened 
attention on the part of the listener by rea- 
son of its complex though essentially well- 
knit and logical structure, and its sustained 
mood of mystical elevation, it may not be 
amiss to outline the plan and substance of 
this music, aS well as to hint the compos- 
er’s delineative intentions. 

In this work, Mr. Loeffler had no thought 
of a slavish adherence to the letter of the 
time-honored type of form. Instead he hag 
embodied clearly and persuasively the es: 
Sential principles and the underlying spirit 
which are fundamental in its nature. The 
principal theme of the symphony is the 
ecclesiastic chant from the Compline to 
the words “Deo gratias’’:. other fragments} 


| 
i 


tranquillo, largely in the strings. After © 
scme development, this theme comes again 
to the strings, closing the “exposition’”’ 
section. ~ 

With the “development secfion”’ the 
tempo reverts to allegro and the chant mo- 
tive. While it is unnecessary to analyze 
this portion of the Symphony in detail, it 
may be noted that the material is derived 
from the first chant theme, the phrase 
which accompanies the text ‘“‘Salve Regina,” 
the theme of the adagio from the introduc- 
tion, the bell-like phrase which is first an- 
nounced in the introduction also, the “‘sec- 
ond theme” proper, and some indeperfadent 
subsidiary material. These themes appear 
with fresh harmonic treatment and in con- 
trapuntal opposition to one another. 

While the element of the traditional “re- 


are quoted in the course of the work, sub-| capitulation,’ the third section of the so- 


Sidiary themes are original, and the 
choral conclusion employs the recitation 
and chants to the texts of the 
“Tu autem in nobis €é.S, Domine,”’ 
“In manas tuas, Domine, commendo spiri- 


tum meum,” and the antiphone “Salve 
Regina.”’ 


oo + 


Structure and Substance 


The plan of “Hora Mystica’’ is virtu- 
ally that of introduction, ‘‘first move- 
ment”’ or sonata form, with close analogies, 
despite the freedom of treatment, to the 
usual divisions of ‘exposition’ ““develop- 
ment” and “recapitulation” leading to the 
choral close which contains the emotional 
kernel of the tvhole, 

Over a kettledrum roll, and accompanied | 
by tremolo in the Strings, flute and horn 
intone in slow tempo the motive from the |. 
chant melody ‘Deo gratias”’ followed by 
responsive phrases in. wosd wind and 
Strings. Soon trumrets followed by trom- 
bones give out a bell-like phrase which 


| Adagio from the introduction fs ¢o; 


nata form, is less obviously observable, its 
function as far as securing structural bal- 


Compline ance is concerned is convincingly fulfilled 


by the reappearance of the initial chant 
theme, differently harmonized in allegro 
tempo. Its development, following the 
trend of modern recapitulation, is strictl 
devoid ot any literal repetition, and wit 
some material from the andante sostenuto 
in the introduction the composer passes to | 
the climax of the work—the entrance of the 
chorus, preceded by a few measures of the 
bell-like phrase in fuller harmonization for 
wood wind. piano, celesta and harps. 

With the entrance of the chorus follows 
a textual citation of the Complines, ‘Tu 
autem in nobis es, Domine,’ “In manus’ 
tuas, Domme, commendo spiritum meum,” 
the latter with especially felicitous conno- 


| tation, and the antipnone ‘Salve Regina,’’” 


At first the ‘bell-like figure accompanies 
the chant, with interludes derived from 


the,,‘Deo gratias’ theme; then the theme rf 
nbined | 
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contrapuntally with it with. diversi 
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“rhythmic effect. As the chant dies away, 
the bells sound, and after two expressive 
reminiscences of the ‘Deo gratias’’ theme, 
first by horns and then by trumpets, the 
‘symphony closes tranquilly upon a ninth 
‘chord left unresolved for a more sensitive 
suggestion of a mystic mood 

The Mystical Side 

’ Thus “Hora Mystica’ is disposed as 
regards structural outlines, and thematic 
material and development. Of far greater 
importance as far as the receptive interpre- 
tation of the listener is concerned is the 
emotional background which suggested the 
Music to the composer. From materiai 
furnished for the Norfolk programme, the 
following is courteously placed at my dis- 
position. ‘“‘The mood is one of religious 


meditation and adoration of nature. A. 
‘symphony was first played last June at 


weary, contemplative wanderer winds his 
way through a land of ever-changing en- 
chantments, where clouds pass like a pro- 
cession of nuns over the mountains to de- 
scend upon a lake, changing it into a mys- 
terious gray sea—a land where shepherds 
still pipe to their flocks. From far away 
comes a curious tolling of village church 
bells. At last the pilgrim stands before the 
cathedral of a Benedictine monastery, con- 
templating its beauty—even the grotesque 
beauty of the gargoyles placed on the house 
of worship to ward off evil spirits. In the 
church, with its rose-window aglow with 
the last evening light, the office of compline 
—known to Benedictine monks as Hora 
Mystica—is tendered to God, and peace de- 
scends into the soul of the pilgrim.’’ 

‘In Mr. Loeffler’s symphony, as usually 
befalls in. the most felicitous ‘“‘programme 
‘music,’ the music itself now mystic, 
now ardent. by turns reflective, and 
passionately worshipful, interprets its title 
with admirable fulfilment. But the knowl- 
edge of the composer’s descriptive inten- 
tion illuminates poignantly and searching- 
ly this music of revery, aspiration und 
prayer. 


A Crowning Work 


A preliminary article may fittingly end 
when a brief survey of the structure and 
‘delineative purpose of this symphony has 
been outlined. But it is not Superfiuous to 
‘pada that “Hora Mystica”’ represents the 
crown of its composer’s achievement. in 
it are united the ripeness of experience 
coupled with unblemished youth of imagi- 
nation. In no work of Mr. Woeffier’s has 
‘he so sustained profundity of thought with 
such vitality of expression and resource- 
‘fulness of harmonic subtlety. Mr. Loeffler 
is notable for the richness of his musical 
texture, but nowhere has he surpassed the 
Spontaneous polyphony of ‘“Hora Mys- 
tica,” a polyphony not replete with the 
‘sterile ingenuity of devices on paper, but 
‘vital in its independence of part-writing. 
‘In orchestral style, Mr. Loeffier has long 
been distinctive for the opmlence of his 
coloristic resource. In his latest work he 


has éven’ out-distanced his former attain- 
ment in shimmering interplay of timbres, 


in individualistic realization of orchestral ii 


eloquence. In the creation of mystical 
atmosphere he has been singularly felici- 
tous. For these reasons then, Mr. Loeffier’s 
‘tiora Mystica’’ emfbodying the best quali- 
tice «f its composer’s maturity should meet 


with a quickened response from the audi- 


ences of Friday and Saturday. BB. B. #B. 


Glebe teh: asi7 Dr Mugk has put on 


Mr Loeffler’s his program for this 


os ra = 
S hon week Friday and Sat- 
Rereeny. urday Charles Martin | 


This Week Loeffler’s new. sym- | 
phony, ‘‘Tlora Mys- | 


tica,’’ which has been anticipated as al! 
important novelty of the year. The | 


the Norfolk (Conn) festival. It is in one 
movement, scored for full orchestra and 
men’s voices, again employing the ad- 
mirable male choir of the Choral Music 
Society, of which Stephen 5. Townsend 
is conductor. . 

Mr Loeffler *has-supplied this as the 
program of his symphony: 

“The mood is one of religious medita- 
tion and adoration of Nature. A lonely 
pilgrim winds his way through a land 
of ever-changing enchantments, a land 
where clouds move like a. procession ot 
nuns over the hills or descend upon a 
jake, changing it into a mysterious gray 
sea—a land where shepherds still pipe to 
their flocks. -From.far away comes a4 
curious tolling of village .church bells. 
At last the wanderer, stands before the 
cathedral. of’ a Benedictine monastery, | 
contemplating its beauty-——even the gro-| 
fesque beauty of the gargoyles, placed 
on the house. of worship to ward off evil 


'spirits. In the church, with its. rose-, 


window still aglow with the last evening | 
light, the office of compline—known to | 
the Benedictine monks as Hora Mystica | 
--is tendered to God, and peace descends | 
ints the soul of the pilgrim. | 

“The symphony is woven round the | 
recitation of the .capitulum, “Tu autem | 
in nobis es, Domine,’ . the chant, ‘In| 
ynanus tuas, Domine,’ commendo spirti- | 
vm meum’ and the antiphone, ‘Salve. 
Regina.’ The principal theme of the) 
éymphony is inspired by the response 
cf the capitulum: ‘Deo gratias.’ In 
‘the first part. preceding the principal 
ellegro, .the different motives gradual- 
ly develop into themes; the exposition 
oi themes takes place in this introduc- 
tion. The allegro is followed by an 
adagio, which in turn leads back to the 
sllegro, and the recitation of the ca- 
pitulum, ‘Tu autem in nobis” es 
Domine. Then follow the chants In 
wnison: ‘In manus tuas’ and ‘Salve 
Regina.’ The symphonic part is close- 
ly interwoven with these chants. The 
antiphone, ‘Salve Regina,’ is the cantus 
firmus of .the adagio with the repeti- 
‘tion of which the work closes,’ 

The succession of notes on the bells, 
B-flat, D-flat, E-flat, F, A-flat, B-flat, 
comes from an old Benedictine monas-~ 
tery. near which the composer also 
noted the curious tolling of smaller vil- 


'Jage church bells. This. motive is. ren- 


dered in the beginning of the’ work by Boston.her home, will appear as soloist 
the harps and recurs repeatedly. with the orchestra,. playing | her own 
The orchestra employed is as follows: concerto in C-sharp~ minor, which she 
Three flutes (third interchangeable with Played also under Mr Gericke in 1800. 
piccolo), 3 oboes, English horn, 3 clarinets Preceding the, war. Mrs, Beach -spent 
and bass clarinet, 3 bassoons, 4 horns, Several years in Germany, where she 
4 trumpets, 8 trombones, bass tuba, 4 enjoyed many honors from the musi- 
kettle-drums, 7 bells, 2 harps, piano, Clans of that country. .% 
celesta, strings. The symphony was; The program entire ‘will be: Gold- 
written in the Summer of 1915. mark’s overture, ‘In the Spring’; Mrs 
At these concerts Mrs H. H. A. Beach, Beach’s concerto, herself as pianist, and 
the composer-pianist, who long made Mr Loefiler’s symphony. 


New Symphony Due 


Loeffler’s “Hora Mystica’” to Be Played Here for the 
First Time Next Friday---Other Musical News of 


4, LF, / Eee 
new/sgym- The principal theme of the symphony 
phony, “Hora Mystica,” will be/ played is Inspired by the response of the capit- 
fo¥ the first time in Boston next Friday ans Deo gratias.”’ In the first part, 
afternoon and Saturday evenir * preceding the principal allegro, the dif- 
| saturday evening at the ferent motives gradually develop into 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- themes: the exposition of themes takes 
chestra. At the same pair of concerts place in this introduction. The allegro 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach will play her own {s followed by an adagio, which in turn 
violin concerto. Mr. lLoeffler’s sym- Jeads back to the allegro and the reci- 
phony had its first performance in Nor- tation of the capitulum, “Tu autem in 
folk, Conn., last June. This symphony nobis es, Domine.” Then follow the 
is scored for full orchestra and men’s chants in unison, “In manus tuas’” and 
voices. It will enlist the services of ‘‘Salve Regina.” The symphonic part 
the admirable male chorus which took is closely interwoven with these chants 
part in the performances of Liszt’s The antiphone, ‘‘Salve Regina 12 the 
“Faust Symphony at Christmas time. cantus firmus of the adagio with the | 
rhis chorus. consists of 80 singers from repetition of which the work closes 
he Choral Music Society, trained by!) The succession of notes on the bells 
stephen S. Townsend. B-flat, D-flat, E-flat, F, A-flat B-flat, 
Here follows Mr. Loeffler’s own ex- comes from an old Benedictine monas- 
planation of his symphony: “The tery, near which the composer also 
mqod is one of religious meditation and noted the curious tolling of smaller vil- 
Rp of nature. A lonely pilgrim tage church bells. This motive is ren- 
. iS MiSs way through a land of ever- dered in the beginning of the work by 
( anging enchantments, a land where the harps, and recurs repeatedly. 
clouds move like a procession of nuns The orchestra employed is as follows: 
peo the hills or descend upon a lake, Three flutes ‘third interchangeable with 
c Ass ntri it into a mysterious gray sea piccolo); three oboes, English horn, 
hea _ where shepherds still pipe to three clarinets and bass clarinet, three 
" ‘ ocks, From far away comes a *Passoons, four horns, four trumpets, 
yon ous tolling of village church bells. three trombones, bass tuba, four kettle- 
pi sg the wanderer stands before the drums, seven bells, two harps, -piano, 
srk wee A eon monastery celesta, strings. 
tesque beauty of the gargoylee,: placed coal ere ag was written in ts 
’ : e v0. 
Soil aepeie te “ worship to ward off Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who for many 
windéer still 1e church, with its rose yeargy was a resident of Boston. spent. 
; ‘ aglow with the last even- several ver ree 
ing light, the office of compline—known of bs ren -gebedate bitin the beginning 
to the Benedictine monks as Hora Mys- hi “ed he wt sy gg! where she was 
tica+is“tendered to God. and re ighly honored by musicians of that 
scénds into the soul of t peace de- country. Since her return to America 
The in/maieeiia 4a of the pilgrim. she has been doing much work as a 
io p! yY 18 woven around the pianist. She played her concerto f 
recitation of the capitulum, “‘Tu autem 5; beh DVO a 
in nobis es, Domine.” ta piano in C-sharp minor with the or- 
ne," the chant, “In chestra under Mr. Gericke in 1900 
ee tuas, Domine, commendo spir-, ; | A 
tome and the antiphone, “Salve! “Wee dec lass 
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Conductor. 
Allegro impetuoso 


Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai 


IN MEMORY OF 
Pauline Agassiz Shaw. 


A FAUST SYMPHONY in Three Character Pictures 
Final Chorus, ‘‘Alles vergingliche:’’ Andante mistico 


(after Goethe) 
Lento assai. 
Andante soave 
Allegro vivace ironico 
There will be no Intermission. 


I. FAUST: 
ARTHUR HACKETT, Tenor. 


Symphony Hall. 
II. GRETCHEN: 
III. MEPHISTOPHELES: 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


FRIDAY, MARCH 9, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 10, AT 8 P.M. 
Male Chorus prepared by Stephen S. Townsend 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Dr. Karl Muck Himself 


‘He is.a hard .drill master, 
- taste, one of the Symphony’s mos 


sensitive in his feeling, catholic in his — 


t popular conductorse 


THE SYM PHONY CONCERT 
A egg wi fs ote 
PIECE 
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One More Repetition of Liszt’s “Faust 
Symphony” with the Wonted Achieve- 
ment of Orchestra, Chorus and Conductor 
and the Wonted Impression of the Music 


rIF seventh performance of 
“Maus Symphony’ in 


Son: of the Symphony 


‘ 


iy 


woah ~~ book place vesterda, 


making an unprecedented 
of repetitions ‘by 
magnitude f (he 

‘conmplishment ot the 

performances have 
but to niakine 
an entire concert. 
a new step. 
Vantage to ell but those 
sic bv the hour. \ 
large in concention 

certainly is ample mu 
ifternoon or evening, and 
rold,’ for instance, deserve 

Standing alone for hearing. wi 
tracting elements from different 
and peoples. Music, being discursive, 
not be viewed as a whole in the dire 
absorption of it, as is a statie work of 
art, but musf be assimilated part bv part, 
and contemplated in entirety only in after- 
reflection. It is for this reason that 
concerto or a closing piece, hot on the heels 
of the great choral climax which is the 
accumulation and culmination of the whole 
work, mars and shatters in large degree an 
important after-effect. 

Such frequent repetition is a severe testi 
of the wearing qualities of any music and 
a searching scrutiny of its weaknesses. 
The test of yesterday indicated that the 
‘Faust Symphony’ does wear well—re- 
markably well for Liszt, and that while 
if is not as ‘“Tristan,” should be to any 
well-ordered opera house, it may continue 
recurrently in the repertory of the con- 
certs, as the happy combination of 
masterpiece, largely neglected, and 
achievement of the conductor and orchestra 
which would make it a rare opportunity fo 
enjoyment, even if it were not the music 
that it is The performance probes e' 
Orner and every talent of the orchesir 
from the mysterious depths of the 
clarinet at the start to the celestial 
monies at the close, exacting in the Far 
section the most brilliant abilities of 
brass, and in the Mephistopheles section 
lighter, swifter, and subtler use of that 
choir. Similarly the music of Gretchen re- 
quires wood-winds, solo viola and horns 
of great proficiency, and delicate individual 
power of expression. The clever, suave 
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_jeers of the devil, with their lightning in- 
cisiveness, and faultless effect exact also 
a diabolic skill in the telling. Yesterday 
the chorus was voluminous and alert, and 
may well be the first step in greater choral 
accomplishments to come. But most im- 
portant of all, Dr. Muck, viewing the entire 
expanse of the drama. was the general that 
gave it coherence, unity, force, guarding 
and polishing its every detail, proportion- 
ing the intensity of the tonal masses, pre- 
paring climaxes and contrasts, and stimu- 


lating his orchestra to each rise, burst and 


cataclysm. 


There are those who do not like Liszt, 
and cannot reconcile themselves to certain 
of his inborn traits which are never to 
ihe wholly escaped. But to be unmoved 
and unadmiring ‘before the ‘‘Faust Sym- 
phony” indicates rather a lack in the 
hearer, for in it the composer not only 
appears to his best advantage, ‘but actually 
exceeds himself, revealing rounding quali- 
ties that make the piece a masterpiece of 
very broad appeal. One might have pre- 
dicted that Goethe's ‘*K'aust’’ would bring 
forth the utmost from Liszt. It gave him 
4a limitless field for large, imaginative 
ereation, without which Liszt’s sort could 
not ‘ne content. [It gave him universal 
firures in conflict and contrast under 
stress of as universal human passion, (The 
‘Divine Comedy’’ of the “Dante Symphony’ 
was much less suited to. him, being imper- 
sonal, symbolic, and idealistic, too unworld- 
iy in subject to fire such a mind as Liszt's, 
whatever his pretensions, and in subject 
too vast and unmusical in structure), But 
Liszt knew his Goethe; he grasped the 
magnitude of Goethe’s conception; he suc- 
ceeded in turning congenial subject-matter 
to his own totally different medium and 
style, while he treated his orchestration 
and his programme making as never be- 
fore or after. Of coures Liszt had closer 
affiliation with the First Part than with 
the Second Part of ‘Faust,’ which he 
utilizes for his choral redemption; he was 
no doubt entirely sincere, ‘but Liszt’s re- 
ligious fervor is one of his hardest at- 
tributes to understand and accept, and, 
with all respect to his remarkable person- 
ality, Liszt diabolic is apt to be more con- 
vincing than Liszt sanctified. . The form 
and continuity of the symphony were fore- 
ordained, in that it follows the procedure 
and ordering of Goethe, added to which 
ig the integral and sound conception of 
Tiszt. dividing the tale into three parts as 
the main actors in turn assert themselves. 
Mhus the whole presi is carried by logical 
procedure to a logical conclusion. From 
| ley <3 hadi is the central figure and 


first to tat 

the evo: Gretchen comes into his life in the 
SS a cection as the primary vitalizing 
and spiritualizing force in human experl- 
ence: then Meyhistopheles, to put in his. 
sharp argument in the decisive struggle 
of forces; and thereafter the celestial Vic- 
tory. Here certainly is constructive 
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achievement, after which it would be 
folly to accuse Liszt of lacking a ‘formal 
sense. 

But what gives the ‘‘Faust’’ Symphony 
true greatness is Liszt’s noble appreciation 


and treatment of the subject, and, as sel- | 


dom in his music, a searching, psychologi- 
cal character-analysis, close enough to 
Goethe for sympathy and identity, but not 
too close to hamper the composer's own 
imaginative and depicting powers. Liszt's 
Faust at the opening is the Faust of 
Goethe, gloomy and despondent over his 
books, perceiving the futility of his seclu- 
sive and dusty knowledge—applying it to 
nature, delving into the naked forces of cre- 
ation and cosmos, startled at his own bold- 
ness. but reassured at his success. A]}] this 
in vivid and unforgettable themes, increas- 
ingly significant in their development which 
vearns and strives upwards in ascending 
figures of persistent and dauntless ambi- 
tion. Faust hesitates on the brink of divine 
secrets, feels his mortal helplessness, looks 
for enlightenment in human experience and 
turns with a sudden clear and pervading 
major to the rich stores of love. So he for- 
gets his despair, and asserts his virile self- 
reliance and proud determination in flar- 
ing and sturdy trumpet rhythms. 

Then comes Gretchen—not a Fredericka, 
but a wistful, innocent ineing 
Fraulein, in the poetic vein 
60 often falls into stereotyped sentimen- 
talitv, but never here. The melody of the 
wood-wind is tenderly beautiful, with the 
delicate and rich color of the oboe most 
eloquent, and a chromatic figure of the solo- 
Viola softly and finely interwoven, until it 
becomes far more than an accompaniment. 
The quiet of the opening may well be the 
hushed intimacy of Gretchen’s chamber, 
which Goethe descrives with such inimi- 
table suggestion of its owner. It is from 
Gretchen’s point of view that Faust is 
troduced, as he enters her life with a swe 
acceptance, while their love and 
themes are united in a wonderful and 
union, which precludes of its own 
all thought of evil. Even the devi] 
held his peace. Finally, Gretchen 
again, firm, trustful and happy in her love. 

Mephistopheles brings an entirely 
point of view—the spirit of denial, turn- 
ing Faust’s themes upside down an@ in- 
Side out; reducing his cherished heliefs, 
‘hopes and aspirations ad absurdum. and 
mocking them with holiow, echoing 
laughter, which is a triumph of musical 


ne 49 


description. This “spirit that denies” is 
neither the’ romantic marionette in red 
Of Gounod nor the sinister and cynical 
fiend of boito, but an engaging and 


, acute gentleman, persuasively gaining 


one’s sympathy with his irresistible and 


|} apparently harmless humor. and  sud- 


denly turning it with fiendish accuracy 
and ingenuity to his foul ends, debasing 
fend ideals with scoffing evnicisms, and 
destroying them with malicious parody. 


' Liszt draws a complete picture with deft, 


staccato and pointed strokes, now grace- 
fully light, now mordant and swift, now 
unearthly and uneanny, with his cack- 
ling of muted trumpets, and his shriek- 
ing of incisive flutes. There is just the 
right compromise in his Mephistopheles 
between an abstract principle and a sar- 
donic human jester that knows no dis- 
coura'gement and is never abashed, He 
simply awaits his moment, and makes 
the most of it unfailingly. At the vision 
of Cretehen he vanishes, but is back the 
instant that his time comes for struggle 
that now is sharp and flendish. Such a 
to a @lorious climax, car 
and makes the audit 
fhe seecumulated 
force f orehestra. organ, chorus and 
solo voice Alone. the spiritual triumph 
might sound impotent, but in the crown 
ing place it is as imposing as Liszt in 
fended. with higwh beauty in the orches 
{ral inter-weavineg af the j 
(Iretehen idealized. re: 4 as 
(ounod as it is helow (syoethe 
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Dr. Muck’s Reading of 
Liszt’s “Faust” Stirs 


Even Sophisticated. 
Pownnet Wek. to /tY 
By F. Esposito / 


Liszt's glorious “Faust” symphony, 
though heard as lately as last Decem- 


ber, was chosen by Dr. Muck for yes- 
terday’s rehearsal and tonight’s concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
conductor left the symphony standing 
|bravely alone in the program. This was 
well; another work would have seemed 
colorless beside it, or else would have 
carried the exaltation of the afternoon 
to an exhausting point. 

The version given was the “revised” 
tcore, which Dr. Muck found in the 
library at Wahnfried Wagner's home in 
Bayreuth, He was told that Liszt made 
the revision about 1883. Arthur Hackeit 
sang the difficult “Ewig Weibliche”’ de- 
clamation. He was assisted by a large 
male chorus trained by Stephen Towns- 
end. 

As Mr. Hale and Mr. Apthorp, the 
writers of the Symphony program notes, 
have coth pointed out, the “Faust’’ is 
less a symphony than a group of sym- 
phonic poems, or tone pictures. There 
is no descriptive program; none is need- 
ed beyond the names of the three move- 
ments, ‘‘Faust,’ “Gretchen” and ‘‘Me- 
phistopheles.’’ 

“Faust” deals in reflective themes, 
“Gretchen” in smooth, curving melodies, 
and “Mephistopheles” in mockery of all 
the preceding material. Beyond that,’ 
every hearer must make his own visions. 
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The Faust of the legénd is difficult’ to "@Hg 


envisage in the music; he 1s a more 
; youthful philosopher, just as Gretchen 
ig less simple-minded. The childishness 


of jewels and flowers finds no place in 


| the intense music of Liszt. And in the 
/ third movement one may fancy any- 
thing, from sheer glee in the dominions 
of Mephisto over humanity, wrecked 
and ridiculous, to a despairing cry at 
the uselessness of life. 

Dr. Muck’s reading of the symphony 
raises it to the highest dramatic pitch. 
He swept the orchestra along to the 
great shout of the triumphant Faust 
' motif in the brass, and fairly thrilled 

his sophisticated audience with the full- 

throated cry of the strings in unisons 
that follow. 

The “Gretchen” movement, full of 
amorous suggestion, and shading al- 
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tive into new meanings, was never so 
‘full of color before, But it was in the 
tremendous third movement, with its 


ery of the Faust theme, its scoldings, 
explosions, and finally, the noble ‘‘mys- 
tic chorus,’’ that emotion was most 
| roused. 

Certainly it would have been a pity 
'to add another number to the program. 


LISZi SS. FAUST” 
REPEATED BY THE 


} ° . 
Wiener — Mk, £O/¢ 
| Boston. Symphony Orchestra in /se¥en- 
teenth concerts of thirty-sixth seasow Dr. 
isarl Muck, conductor, assisted by male 


‘chorus prepared by Stephen S. Townsend 
,and by Arthur Hackett, tenor, in mem- 
| ory of Pauline Agassiz Shaw, afternoon 


| 


and evening of March 9 and 10, 1917. 


|The program: <A “Faust” Symphony in 


three character pictures (after Goethe). 
Liszt. 


Dr. Muck made no mistake in de- 


voting the concert entirely to the 


“Faust” symphony. In the first place, 

| Successive hearings of this symphony 
reveal new beauties to be assimilated, 
and in the second place the unity of 
mood can hardly be kept if anything 
else precedes or follows this one tre- 
mendous work. 

However much we may find in this 
piece, it must remain an incomplete 
expression of human life, and no mat- 
ler how exalted the mood in which it 
is read, the nobility comes from the 
method of handling the subject mat- 
ter rather than from an expression 
of transcendent completeness, even 
though the final apotheosis is of won- 
‘derful grandeur. Surely Liszt must 


ways the thought of the principal mo- | 


“Der Erdenkreis ist mir genug bekannt, 
Nach’ d’riiben ist die Aussicht uns ver- 

TUTTI seo al 
(“The circle of this earth is known to me, 
All farther vision much’ impeded be’’)— 

for the splendor of the closing, after 
all, represents only the _ tenderly 
human Marguerite leading Faust on 
and up. : 

Human frailty, human. selfishness, 

even the selfishness of human love, 
and the diabolical mockery of human 
wisdom, constitute the material: with 
which Liszt worked. At the very out- 
set, the Faust motive represents a man 
‘disappointed and groping. Later, on 
the heels of the affirmation of Faust 
as a potent individual, there follow 
discontent and a relapse into uncer- 
tainty. Then in the Gretchen move- 
ment a very human picture is drawn 
of wonderfully tender love, tinged 
with sadness. The characterization of 
Mephistopheles ranges no farther than 
a whirlwind of mockery that would 
'satirize Faust’s noblest aspirations. 
Only the idea of Marguerite cannot be 
perverted, and in the midst of the dia- 
bolic madness of Mephistopheles the 
Gretchen theme breaks in, stilling the 
clamor with its pure loveliness. But 
it is identical with the statement of 
_the theme in the second movement. 
|} And in the glorious close the only 
transformation is in the surroundings 
in which the characters are placed and 
, not in the characters themselves. So, 
| keeping always in the circle of his 
little earth, Liszt moved his puppets 
‘about, and portrayed, probably as 
| clearly as can be done in music, the 
qualities which animated them. 

As at the last performance of this 
| work, the Boston Symphony under Dr. 
( Muck, the men’s chorus, trained by Mr. 
; Townsend, and Mr. Hackett, the tenor, 

gave a consummate reading. Never 
did the plaintive tenderness of Mr. 
‘Longy’s oboe sound more appealing 
and never did Dr. Muck’s fondness for 
‘satire find greater opportunity. Mr. 
Hackett’s clear, fresh voice, soaring 
j upward, was dazzling in its purity. 
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anoforte used 


;one hour and forty-five minutes. 
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have had in mind, when he wrote this, . 


those words of Goethe’s from the sec- 
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( j Arthur Ragan ne singing and . the A pe z 7 ee hem: avd thus cele’ Soneecer, lame: 
tea of . Pinay or Cc are by Liszt's “Faust” Again at er t ny? es ee ot ta: Chrneita ial 

S. Tow sg ‘or § “. | : | usua ces y 

Step ap ip dap tli: 1 eR a RE aon 8p Boston Symphony Concerts The outcome is sufficiently indicate@ by | 


altives. Dr. Muck began 15 minutes , ; | 
RY SYMPHON late, which is a bad example for audi- Two years ago Liszt's “Faust” Sym- the subjoined comment of the reviewers 
tors who are disposed to be dilatory. 


phony held a pe on two different pro-| of music for the New York newspapers, 
Adan Nhe O09 iF AUST? PEPE ATED 
A SHORT BUT Fein 


grams of the Boston Orchestra and this The Times—Applause was never better ! 
GS tehe —— Tel 00/7 


| 
| 
| 
| 
year it helped to make the Christmas . Se ee 
' : : deserved. It was a wonderful performance 
| Pr ogram of the orchestra one of the detail of an orchestra’s playing cr | 
GLORIOUS CONCERT | 


most memorable in the history of Bos- i" every 
Dr. Muck Interprets Work in Wondertully Played 


ton. Since that time requests have been i7) a conductor’s reading. Dr. Muck was! 
Characteristic Style—A 


fire;l with enthusiasm for the music. He 
Superb Rendition Symphony Alone Fills Program—To 


coming to Dr Muck for a repetition of ? ; 
, ak hal elaborated and polished his conception 
the symphony and ae nas cecded to of every phrase and every measure and the 
By LOUIS ©, KELSOGQN . . N Y k 

ser Saag Be Given in New Yor 
Liszt. ‘‘Faust’’ Symphony. 


Epochal Work by g7f Nees Fs agai in Friday afternoon and sicnificance of every measure in the bidet: 
The former performances of the; mcveme: a ads year ; 

“Faust” Symphony have shown that! not” pe og tage ph a oe an well 

it is very difficult to place anything with; the completest sympathy and understand- 

it. A work of importance makes the ing. There was something thrilling, °X- 

program too long, for the *‘Faust” Sym-| citing, in the delivery of many a passage 
Undoubtedly the shortest musical! lit Liszt’s great “Raust’ (symphony 
on record, and it was also the shortest makes a complete program in itself. 
At the concert yesterday afternoon Dr 
Muck added nothing to precede or fol- 
| low it, and the result was one of singu- 

as well. "very Boston symphony at- jarly satisfying fitness, proportion and 

tendant is familiar with the wonder-| continuity. Earlier in the season Mr 


phony plays one hour and 10 minutes, in the first movement: and in the second 
ful interpretation which Dr. Muck nd Paderewski followea the cosmic span 
of its scheme not with the heroic, but 


reason Dr Muck has decided to limit) of the nlavers j Bi pie Stairs > 

, - vi. 2 plavers in themes and phrases that 
the program this week to the ‘“‘Faust’’) sre momentarily solos. There was a loving 

aa | “ay ~ with a reposeful revisitatign in archaic 

sition, and every good imusician WHI peauty. Couperin ahd Daquin did not 


Symphony. | hand applied especially to this movement, | 
Again the aeure DI. male choir pre-) jn the ia iave-Was a highte characteristic } 
pared by “KCire - townsend will be: expression of the spirit of irony, of parody. 
used in the “Chorus Mysticus” at the ‘Phe tinal chorus was sung admirably by a 
finale of the symphony, This choir has body of Boston men, and the solo in it most 

just sung in the Loeffler Symphony and! artistically delivered by Arthur HacKett, 

ssent fr Tilliers Stanford's dic is . , i 

dissent from Villiers Stanford’s dictum disturb nol detract from the titian with Miss Gerhardt, soloist, in Phila-| ooo eee aoe ent icty of GolaE 

that Liszt was always “a virtuoso first Scheme of Liszt. No other living per- |delphia, Washington, Baltimore, and! its sense of nuance. its exauisite Gn 

schality probably could have done the Joseph Malkin, soloist, in Brooklyn. On; adjustment its polish, force, suavity. It 

hy is | Same. ‘Thursday night in New York Liszt’s; was bevond all praise. The final chorus 
erandiose but un- | Each hearing causes the listener of to- “Faust”? Symphony will be given with: Was. superbly sung by a body of Boston 
convincing.” Its performatce on this;day the greater wonder, not only at ‘no other number on the program. The, “ingers trained by Stephen S Townsend 


again Arthur x ys t will sing the solo 
| part. & Cie NT 4 & . {ger | 
a ; rat ‘and the solo admirably sung by Artl 
; | ' male chorus with Arthur Hackett as! ®? + yO acmuradiy SUNS VY | sae Seer 
Cn Sic raw f r as ‘ort “aS ;| the beauties : ‘ture Cc : i ee ai acKett, : ouns tenor sess ‘ 
occasion was fully as powerful as its | beauties of struct in this music, solo tenor will leave Boston Thursday, //2CcKett, a young tenor possessed Of a 


a | ul nce tic ' , ane ae , clear, pleasing voice and a fluent stvle. No 
recent interpretations. li was alto- | t the eloquence, the dramatic truth | |noon on the limited, and will return; wonder that at the end of the svymphonv 


gether superb, and aroused as great! and searching imagination with which rt at midnight. At the Saturday/afternoon; Major Higginson welked down the aisle 

enthusiasm as ever before. Bicynesih dik dhe Dt boner li, gs preg ile gig ae gape Witek{ and publicly congratulated Dr. Muck. 
The concert was given in memory of moods, In a day when Berlioz alone | gs + will play Brahms’s Double Che Sun—The aust Symphony is quite 
Pauline Agassiz Shaw. and it was a had employed the symphonic poem for Concerto. long enough to fill an entire concert and 
oble ribute oO a hove Woman. sion, Liszt wrote here with illuminat- éé 99 cient Liszt to satisfy them for a consider- 
| FAUST” IN NEW YORK } 
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Ltenor. 
The Tribune-—The Boston Svmphony Or- 
Pe ; ~ " "“) e¢hestra has made us its debtor many 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | times, but never more utterly than last 
evening Its concert at Carnegie Hall con- 
There will be no Symphony concerts: tained but one number, but of this one 
this week. The orchestra will be away; number the great band gave a perform- 
on its fifth and last trip of the season| ance which every member of the huge 
to the South. The usual concerts will| @udience will not soon forget. Dr. Muck 
he riven in Philadelphia, Washington, | found in the Sympnonv a work peculiarly 


e =. rapes. H sympathetic to his spirit and he gave it a 
3altimore aw York and Brooklyn,]| >” ..- dias tite ; 
? e, New york ind Brooklyn, performance su7h as might wel! oceur but 


symphony concert on record, and it 


en em en ee 


demands the shortest review on record ' 


our orchestra give to the ewreat compo- 


a 
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and a composer afterwards” and that 


this symphony is 


5 


Whether a memorial concert is to be | ing insight whether of the superbly dar- able time. Of course, the true Liszt en- 
critically analyzed may be doubted, | ims Faust the younger, of Marguerite ae thusiast is insatiable. Dr. Muck is very 
but there is nothing t ‘iticize (in | the maiden, in dreams and visions, or as Dr conscientious and he had the modifications 
re 18 nothing to criticize ( Mephistopheles, the great sardonic spirit, r. Muck and the Symphony Orchestra covered so that in future verformances of 
the sense of animadversion) in the|whose railery embroiders the thoughts p ’ , | this work he might present it as it finally 
Boston Symphony performance of the ed YOURS pair had spoken in the first -epeat There Their Celebrated Perform- prs Seley § in Liszt's 5 pata Without ref- 
TS Pp 50.09 2 . ae ‘tines ’ : Vv S. ann . ; . ‘ erence to the Score even Asztian e sits 
“Faust symphony. We believe that The performance again was one of ance of Liszt’s Music—The General] would not be likely to find oat diet ee 
it would make MWuropean audiences ; transcending beauty. In the exquisite Encomiums | changes had been made. The performance 
sit up and wonder, if it could »e thus Site ep panedl “et mereueria © ue the | was one of high excellence. It could not 
. , , - “Same * | ; , "OC | | _ ee i; set ; Eg , ifferences . - ee Mead 
given in Paris, London, or Berlin. In particular Mr Maquarre and Mr Lohey— N every detail Dr. Muck fulfilled last ra ihe Bh ee eee ae ae be- 
about an hour it was all over, and it); distinguished themselves. Mr Town- evening his purpose of a performancs dledee and those ‘who hold that: os oer 
was not a “mystic hour” either, but| Send’s chorus of men, which continues L of Liszt's ‘KF: ust Svmph ar NI xq tweedledum. The truth, as sual Aes at 
5 ypiodkengt Any grow in numbers, and Arthur Hack- fk eee aust Symphony” in Nev i. uth, aS USUal, NOS Tie 
one full of exaltation and dramatic ett, the solo tenor, again added to the York that should equal those that he has 
power culminating with the over-/ impressive choral apotheosis. The sym- lately accomplished in Boston.. The men’ 
whelming choral climax, as hereto- | SE ll ase Nail | item in the choir that sang the final chorus here if 
fore. In the next concert (two wecks Thiteday . nlant suit er Me fait ars » December and March, 


and bad matter in this 6ymphony. It is 
the product of a remarkable mind of which 
the tremendous force fell short of certain 
j kinds of creative ability. But Liszt’s style 
hence) the normal length and normal! |} Mr Hackett going down for the evening. » phony Orchestra in New York yesterday} 18 always imposing and pomp and pageant- 


; 
way between extremes. There is both good 


joined the Sym; 


Mr, Hackett for the solo tenor voice went TY excite admiration the world over. 
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conditions will be resumed. | , 





Conductor. 


Soloist : 


First time in Boston. 


To be conducted by the Composer 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 2. in 


B flat major, op. 83. 


I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegro appassionato 


Chiozzotte” (“The Chioggian Brawls,’’) op. 32 
III. Andante 


OVERTURE to Goldoni’s Comedy, ‘‘Le Baruffe 


TROIS POEMES JUIEFS, 


a) Danse 


b) Rite 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


c) Cortége funébre 
IV. Allegretto grazioso 
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Symphony. Hall. 
Mr. CARL FRIEDBERG 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


KIGHIKENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, MARCH 28, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 24, AT 8 P.M. 


SINIGAGLIA, 
BLOCH, 
BRAHMS, 
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CONDUCTS - 
SYMPHONY 


Bloch’s‘JewishPoems’ 
Create Profound 


Impression 
Po tt Neh. 2% Aa 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


“Three Jewish Poems,” by Ernst 
Bloch, who directed the performances 
of his own works, and a memorable 
performance of Brahms’ B flat piano | 
concerto by Carl Friedberg, were dis- | 


tinguishing features of the concert of | 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dy. | 
Karl Muck, conductor, yesterday af- | 
ternoon in Symphony Hall. 


Oe ee oe 


DISTINCTIVELY HEBRAIC 


The music of Bloch took everyone by 
Surprise on account of its emotionad | 


depth and its novelty of color and am 
cent. A number of new works of greats | 
er or lesser importance have been hear@ 
at the Symphony concerts this winter. 
None have made such a distinctive im- 
Pression. No others have revealed, as 
we believe these “Jewish Poems” re- 
veal, a new and important figure in the 
Inodern musical art. 

Mr. Bloch, turning his back on prece- 
dent and the set formulas of EKuropean 
Schools of composition, has essayed to . 


| Write music which shall be fundamen- 
| tally and distinctively Hebraic. He has 


_ Succeeded in this in an astonishing de- 


Sree. We feel that this music, not the 
most mature achievement of the com- 
roser, 1s in some respects tentative and | 
experimental. Ag much is admitted by 
Mr. Bloch in the notes which he hitm- 
Self contributed to the programme book. 
But these characteristics are of negli- 
Bible import in view of the originality 
and eloquence, and what one might call | 
the essential Naivete of true art, re- | 


vealed in these pages. This is unmis- 


takably the music of a new man, with | 
something Wholly his own to say, who 


' 


Orientalism From Inside 


How did Mr, Bloch discover this fresh- 
ness of idiom, this deep and funda- 
mentally racial manner of speech? He 
does not believe that a composer who 
wishes to express the spirit of his race 
has necessarily to make use of folk- 
songs for such a purpose. He has gone 
deeper than this. It is true that his 
music has oriental characteristics. of 
rhythm and melodic outline, but there is 
the heartening conviction on the part 
of the hearer that this . orientalism 
comes from inside out, rather than 
from outside in. The composer has not 
found these rich and fascinating idfoms 
because of a deliberate search for that 
which would be externally indicative of 
his quest, but because sueh forms of 
expression were forced into existence 
by the driving power of his own emo- 


tions and ideas, and by the birth-right 


inherited from his forefathers. 

This music has the warmth, the mel- 
ancholy, the sensuality, the prophetic 
fervor of Hebraic literature. It is at 
moments harsh and austere, of a pas- 


grace and languor. 


Supple and Varied 


Technically speaking, there are ori- 
ental rhythrns conspicuous for their sun. 
pleness and variety; harmony that is 
intentionally simple, and often rugged 
and harsh; unusual and very effective 
schemes of orchestral color, and a man- 
ner of melodic ornamentation which, as 
it glides rapidly through chromatic in- 
tervals, gives the impression of inter- 
vals smaller than those of the accepted 
scales of Western Europe—an ornamen- 


'tation which is as a diaphonous veil 


thrown about the main thematic frag- 


iments. This latter is observed particu- 
‘larly in the first movement. Other pas- 
sages furnish a direct contrast in the 


breadth and simplicity and long line of 
the themes. 

Of the three movements, ‘Danse,’ 
‘‘Fuite’’ and ‘‘Cortege Funebre,’’ the 
first iS perhaps the most tentative in 
its form and instrumentation. But it 
is enormously rich in material and sug- 
gestion. Thus the first theme, stiff and 


ordinary impression of the antique, yet 
having a wealth of the characteristi- 


cally chromatic embellishments. Other 
short, wailing motives, which glide 


| 
| 
| 
| 


through half-tones that might as easily 


/as not become quarter-tones, set over 


monotonous rhythms, and interrupted 
by outcries and dialogues of wind-in- 
struments, make the material of the 
movement. The second movement opens 
with a grand simplicity and tenderness. 
and then, following impressive trumpet 
calls, a passage of fiery and majestic 


'utterance that might well be the ad- 


jurations of the prophet in the temple. 


These last two movements—the Ritual 


and the Funeral Procession, are ‘move- 
ments which, in spite of occasional 


thickness and lack of balance of in- 


composes not because he makes up his||strumentation would’ remain: n 


mind to do so, but because he must. 


ments to the talent of the 


-Sionate intensity, or it has oriental. 


-archaic in its steps, giving an extra-. 
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Orchestra and _ pianist out-vied each 


he left nothing else to the world. The — 
motional force of this music is start- 


ling. It was the more startling -yester- 
day, as it was so unexpected, and ‘so 
| novel in its forms of expression. . 


Players Applaud Composer — 
Mr. Bloch was called back to the 


stage repeatedly. The .orchestra, as 
well as the audience, impressed by -his 
music and by the simple dignity of the 
man on the platform, joined in the ap- 


plause. 


Mr. Friedberg, in playing the Brahms 


concerto, displayed not only phenom- 


enal virtuosity in dealing with a work 
which is one of the most ungrateful in 
existence for the pianist, but a never- 
failing beauty and sonority of his tone 
and a true nobility of conception. Dr. 
Muck and Mr. Friedberg collaborated 
in a wonderfully clear exposition of the 
contents of a complicated symphonic 
work, and for once this work stood re- 
yealed at its full stature. They under- 
stood the rugged, heroic spirit of the 
opening, the demoniac scherzo, the 
haunting poetry of the slow movement, 
and the humor and vigor of the finale. 
other. Not in 17 years at these concerts | 
had this concerto been so superbly pre-, 
sented. More performances of this kind} 
would bring about a more general ap-. 
preciation of the rather formidable | 
Brahms of the B. flat piano concerto | 
than now generally obtains. The audi- | 
ence was quick to appreciate the) 
wholly exceptional qualities of the per- 
formance. As a matter of record, thé 


to Goldoni’s comedy) squabble and 
fight, in a good-humored manner, and 
the trouble is added to by their dia- 


lect being a strange gargle which is 
very cacophonous. They are vivacious 
and somewhat bacchanalian in their 
habits, and this conviviality is well 
conveyed in the overture, which is full 
of bustle and activity. Sinigaglia is 
among the “still living’ unless the bi- 
ographical dictionaries slander him, 
and was born in Turin in 1868. He is 
one of the few Italian orchestral com- 
posers, but it is pleasant to note that 
the number of these is increasing rap- 
idly since the days when Sgambati 
was the only Italian symphonist. 

The overture is akin in style to 
Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” overture, 
in vivacity, but less contrapuntal. It 
has the geniality of the latter work, 
and seems to be a light opera over- 
ture magnified to symphonic score. 
The scoring is good and we are glad 
to note that Sinigaglia does not seek 
after modern tonal troubles, as his 
countryman Bossi does, but Keeps to 
the paths of comprehensible melody 
and intelligible progressions. The 
overture was given with just the chat- 
tering, clattering, noisy style that 
suited its jollity and it made a suc- 
cess. Suth effervescent and mercurial 
music has a peculiar charm. 


Now followed something of more 


concert opened with a performance of | abstruse and modern bitter-sweet. 


Sinigaglia’s noisy overture to Le 
Baruffe Chiozzote, performed with ex- 
emplary precision and brilliancy, 


Ernest Bloch, who conducted his own 
three compositions in this concert, is 
a Swiss composer (evidently also 


celebrity abroad. His works have 


| 
| 
| “still living”) who has attained much 
| 


'been given even at the Paris Opera 


Comique and he has been acclaimed 


He is steeped in a Semitic Oriental- 


as one of the really original and 
great composers of most modern days. 


OVERTURE RESEMBLES 
“BARTERED BRIDE” 


Ernest Black Conducts His 
Own Compositions—Fried- 
berg Pleases at Piano 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 


Overture, ‘“‘La Baruffe Chiozotte’’..Sinigaglia 
Three Jewish Poems for Orchestra.....Bloch 
Second Piano Concerto, B-flat..... ,.. Brahms 
aa Soloist, Carl Friedberg. 


“ Chiozza is a village not far from 


ism which gives something of an in- 
dividual note to his music, something 
different from the crabbed modern 
st¥le, which, however, he also pos- 
sesses in a considerable degree. He is 
undoubtedly a radical. 

Mr. Bloch did wisely in not at- 
tempting definite Jewish tunes in his 
Jewish Poems. The Hebrew music is 
not a great mine to draw from. It 


is by no means as ancient as many. 
of its devotees claim, and it is al-' 
_most always tinged by the music of! 
whatever land the Jews happen to! 


reside in. But Mr. Bloch has poet- 
ically presented the earnestness, the 
tenderness, the melancholy and the 
nervous happiness of a race. The 
three works were entitled “Danse,” 


Venice. The inhabitants (according) «Rito ana “Cortege Funebre.” The 


———— 


~ 


first of these began more ‘ite’ @ cat-] Friedberg 'p layéd with real artis 
fight than a dance, but it soon -de-} votion, sinking himself in rei 


j veloped beauty of theme and treat-] ble and treating the work as< . 


ment. All three of the numbers were} Phony with piano obligato. Ny 
pictures of moods and decidedly im- | remember Joseffy overdoing this self 


pressionistic in style. The first | 2bnegation and aHowing the orchestra 


seemed the least effective. to monopolize the foreground. ‘This 
that it suggested howling Dervishes| for he played quite a la d’Albert, but 
or an Aztec human sacrifice, but this} ®© Never made the piano part too pre- 
wild climax was followed by some| POnderant. In the development of the 
exquisitely dreamy orchestration anqd|®°rn figure of the first movement 
| beautiful melodie touches. plano and orchestra intertwined in a 
| The Funeral number also had mo- | Uly symphonic manner. We admired 
| ments that suggested a wake, but the the dashing and tumultuous style in 
| consolatory theme after this was very | Which the short second movement was 
affecting, and so were the subsequent | taken up by pianist and orchestra. 
| frenzies of erief. The themes of the finale were very 
Undoubtedly Mr. Bloch has great ™€lodious but they are treated at great 
| dramatic power. We might say that :/€28th. In this matter of thematic de- 
among all the distinctly Jewish velopment one can alter the old say~ 
composers,~Meyerheer, Rubinstein, “8 into “too much of learning is a’ 
3ruch, Goldmark, ete.—he is the 44"8erous thing,” for your skilful com-_ 
most individual, although by no means P°S¢r is loath to let go of the figure 
the greatest. He won a success both Util he has squeezed it quite dry 
as a composer and conductor, and we //¢refore, in spite of the tremendous 
are glad that so eminent a new-com-, ®ill of construction, and of melodic 
er was given the compliment of con-| Content too, the reviewer enjoys the 
ducting the’ Boston Symphony Or- andante movement most, 
chestra, in his own works. } But every movement was played in 
After the radical vein of thesej® Worthy manner, both by pianist and 
works, ancient in spirit yet modern! Orchestra, and Dr. Muck brings more 
in expression (we feel curious fo hear out of Brahms than any conductor 
Mr. Bloch’s symphony—‘“Israel”’) anajthat we have ever heard. And if the} 
after three recalls of Mr. Block, there] WOrk is too long, one can go to sleep 
came modern classicality, Somewhat|Serene in the conviction that nothing 
crabbed too, but in another direction,] Will be expounded, or pounded, from 
for in Brahm’s second piano concerto| the platform that is at all heterodox. 
one can find logic and remarkable| Mr. Friedberg was recalled with great 
symmetrical pattern if one has thej enthusiasm, | 
patience to disentangle the web of re The concert was throughout an in- 
markable figure development. Prof,| teresting one and of good contrast, 
Bacrmann once said to the presentj/even if the intermission and the con- 
writer about this work,—“it seemed] certo both semed too long. | 
too involved and unnecessarily diffi- 


cult to me at first. Only after I had f J 

practiced it for a long while did I K 

comprehend that every difficulty in it mS 

was necessary point of expression. It: | 

age impossible to me then that it NOTABLE NEW MUSIC 

could have been written otherwise.’’. ’ 
But the public will not take the’ 4 Este Vik 4/6 


time to study thus ‘g | : yy | 
demanded in “the Art Unie ayes Lhree Jewish Poems Are 
Led by Composer 


The “Rite” was at times so fierce] fault Mr. F riedberg happily avoided 


4 


the artist who plays this work makes 
something of a martyr of himself. at 
least in the first and last movements 
Not in the Andante, however, which 


is clearly and serénely beautiful. The Music of Forceful Individuality— 
ee is here made prominent in ' | 
a& solo, which was beautifull er- 
Poe te by Messrs. Warnke and Mal- Car Friedberg Salo st 
cin. 
Brahms was very much i ich bri : 
nearnestin The Symphony concerts whic ring. 
ey concerto and not only expanded anew an arresting, puissant individual- | 
: . Ret four Movements, but did not ity into the field of music are notable 
bast ; caderiza, which might have in-/and few. Yesterday afternoon both. 
upted the flow of the work. Mr.|Ernest Bloch, as conductor, an@ his 
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: “had reatere | Faramatic’ haracter. Inf 
‘the first time it | strueture o matic c er. four 
hot heard Mr Bloch as conductor for long movements, the concert might have 
‘Maud Allan, the dancer, in her tour of) been called a symphony with a:part for 
on It had heard his |Piano. Sinigaglia’s chattering overture, 
he ' “The Chiok stan. Brawls,”’ was brilliant- 
ly played by Dr Muck, who made the 
orchestra in the concert a feature. 


“a Which the piano is largely an 


— ; e, wd Yuen mae lant er eae § 
k Ay 4 . 2) vy His 
vl . aot ~ 9? vit iy eae 
" by ty tien # Nis a "4 
! frst time in Bost This city 
‘first time in Boston, © 
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hear the oppression and the deathless 


- ommmesee - 


37 in July, reminds of Sibelius, not in 

thought or idiomatic speech, but in 

and in its own vein. The Finn has 

been taken by his annotators to write. 

land of austere physical characteris- 2 

ties, he has written what is probably (¢fe*r att — Tt Ax 
his own emotional and spiritual con Directs Playing of His Je : r 
‘Bloch makes the history and character 

and soul, his inspiration. He finds an) 

instinctive kinship between the spirit of First Time and Fulfilling Fy. 

‘Psalms and the Song of Solomon, and 

his own feeling. Yet the composer states nectations Roused by the 
ish melodies or themes as clomental ma- : : . 
terial. He professes to have written in Playing of His Quartet in B 


TNs RAS 
ly of the deepest 
pression, 
As an individualist, Bloch, now but 
that zeal of soul which must find voice 
nationalistic music, in which one is to ‘ y Mi e H (} N y 
courage of Finland. Living in a north Jp 
sciousness. 
of the Jewish people, their type of mind, Poems, Heard Here for the 
portions of the Old Testament, as of the 
that he has not endeavored to use Jew- 
his own vein, with the consciousness of 


a race as the general sources upon which ee 

icMaws. Major by Flonzaleys. 

he three poems, Danse, Rite and 

-Cortege funebre, do not rely for the Seen -- 

‘arresting individuality displayed in oe The 18th concert of the Boston 
‘upon any form of extremism which j q. SRE See 
[parades manner above content. Even / 5ymphon) Orchestra, Dr. Muck, 
the first is serious. There the es ar ‘conductor. took place yesterday af- 
tion of ritual or ceremony which _ is} ;,). ok die eat aie 
carried much farther in the second, but ternoon at S) MmpAgns sda Pe katy 
throughout these two, although a them- program was as [{oiiows: Siniga 
hae pt ag is to “5 ‘pang ll 1S rs Hlia, overture to Goldini’s comedy, 
rich color sense, at times gorgeous in j ,,, etapa nis x at 
its sensuous prodigality | “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte, “4 Op. 32435 

But this sensuous perl is eves Bloch, Trois Poemes Juifs, Danse, 

that of languor, or of the suggestion j eae Ne Me. ar 1% 
associated with the Orient. There is Rite; Col lege Funebre = (first ipa 
indeed a biblical, a cage gg eats a iiformance in Boston); Brahms, Con- 
Savage splendor, which is a distinctive- |, ee ae gs 
ly how note in modern orchestral liter- jcerto Moog B flat »major, No. 2, cof 
ature. The climaxes are, thogs tS “—“" | pianoforte and orchestra, Op. o&». 
titude of virile, impassioned voices, in nic Mtoe mre: Bene 

to a majestic and elegiac conclusion. | soloist. ; 

The cortege, written in memory of the Mr. Ernest Bloch appeared yesterday 
composer’s father, a movement in | both are paingnl ita ail pele rans rye 
which the gray mood of the middle por- a en ia tg lll ew “a Bai 
tion is somewhat overdeveloped, and Dr. Muck had invited him to di ec 
notwithstanding its varying rhythmic | his Jewish Poems. He was born at 
figuration seems insufficiently winged | Geneva, Switzerland, the son of a mer- 
to rat, the broad pace the composer] chant. He soon showed musical talent 
took it. an hen he was eig rears old be- 
e he rich texture of the score of the ve they a hp hag verb pips BO in 
two preceding movements in part re- ei eee ., Sa: Dees cques a 
flects an opulent imagination and ready | croze and Tories Rey taught him sole 
skill in orchestral color and a harmonic | fegsio, the elementary  principies fs 
palette which secures depth of perspec-/| music, and the violin. At Brussels he 
tive at eg by imposing one tonality | continued his violin studies with Mugene 
upon another. | Ysaye and worked at composition with 
in Seerctar Mr Plot nority.. ae Rasse. After studying at Frankfort-one- 
was received with marked enthusiasm the-Main with ivan Kio; 4 and at Mu- 
by audience and orchestra. Mr Blochs nich with Ludwig Thuille, after a visit 
gymphony, which he says has been re-| to Paris in 1908-4 he returned to Gen- 
fused in Europe because he “was un-| eva to become book-keeper in his moth- 
Known,” should be worth a neering, er’s shop. Spare™»hours were devoted 
Be ne in 18H an opera, was produced | to his opera ‘“Macheth.”” Mr. Bloch also 
ee : gave lectures on aesthelic subjects at 
Bi, | ed with virtuosity s : s 
_Xarl | spd bere vena etic fancy in the Conservatory of Music. Romain 

“01 r No. 


eng ge ce-mnado ,| Rolland, visiting Geneva, heard and 


in a symphonic 


poser. ae i 
Miss Maud Allen engaged Mr. Bloch 


‘las conductor of the orchestra to accome 


pany her in her tour through this coune 
try. He made his first appearance in 
America as conductor in New York at 
the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, Oct. 
16, 1916, when the orchestra played “ore 


: 

| 

chestral pieces, among others his} | 
: isse (arr. by Herman Kretschman); 


“Hiver-Printemps.”’ 


At an extra concert last January the. 


Flonzaley quartet made known to Bose 
ton. Mr. Bloch’s Quartet in B major, an 
‘important and striking addition to the 
literature of modern chamber music. 
'The expectations awakened by this work 
‘were not disappointed vesterday. 

| The Jewish poems are the first work 
‘of a cycle, dedicated to the memory of 


3 his symphony led by the co 


'Mr. Bloch’s father and composed in 19135. 
‘It is not his purpose or desire to at- 
| tempt a “reconstitution” of Jewish 


imusic, but to write genuine music, his | 
i'musie. It is rather the em fions of the | 


‘Jewish soul that interest him, that he 


‘tries to hear within himself and to | 


transcribe in his music. The pocms are 


‘first of all impressive, remarkable for 
‘their originality, for the power and 
‘beauty of their emotional expression. 
‘he orchestration is rich in color. There 


iments. The Danse is exotic, in turn | 
sensuous, languorous, frenzied, passion- | 


| 


are effective combinations of instru- 


ate. Rite has a solemn ecclesiastical 
character, the sombre loft/ness of an 
ancient ceremony. ‘The Cortege Funebre, 
perhaps the most remarkable of the 
three, is an extraordinary and poignant 
expression of grief, its violence, its 
despair. Mr. Bloch is thoroughly versed 


j in the art of sounds and rhythms. In 


i'this poem the reiteration of severe | 


rhythms suggests the Reaper, stern, in- 
exorable, deaf to the anguish of those 
left hehind. Then there is the passionate 
outburst, the fmpotent wailing and 


lamentation; finally the mourners are | 
resigned, a sorrowful peace comes to | 
them with the consciousness of faith, | 
the eternal and living memory of those | 


who have gone before. 


sanne and Neufchatel. Yesterday his 
experienee as a conductor was at once 
evident. He conducted simply. His 
wishes were expressed with authority. 
There was intensity, but nothing spec- 
tacular. 


Mr. Friedberg, who played here with . 


the orchestra for the first time, is also 
a conductor and composer. As a pianist 
he is intellectual, brilliant. His me- 
chanical proficiency is indisputable. The 


first movement of Brahm’s Concerto 
is long-winded, tedious. The second is_ 


wholly superfiuous. Only the third and 


fourth commend themselves to a then 


restless audience. The pianist’s task 
is thus the more difficult. Mr. Fried- 


berg’s performance evidently absorbed 


the attention. 

Sinigaglia’s overture to Goldoni’s 
comedy “‘The Chioggian Brawls,’”’ is 
amusing descriptive music. It was bril- 


weer ahh er 


{liantly played. There was applause fcr- 


Dr. Muck, for Mr, Bloch and his music, _ 
for Mr. Friedberg and for the orches- 
tra. The concert will be repeated .nis 
evening. ‘eg oe 

ihe program of the concerts next 
week will be as follows: Haydn, Sym- 
phony in C major (B. andtt. No. 90; 
Rieter-Bidermann, No. 3); Rameau’s 
Ballet Suite from ‘“Acanthe et Ceph- 


Handel, Concerto Grosso in D, No, @ 
(op. 6, No. 10, arr. by Seiffert); Dvorak, 
concerto for violin ’cello and orchestra, 
Op, 104. Joseph Malkin will be the 
soloist. 


IERNEST BLOCH 


| DIRECTS POEMS 


' : 


/\ FOR ORCHESTRA 


Uh lM he, dete 7 
_ Boston Symphony Orchestra, Karl : 


| Conductor ; Carl Friedberg, Soloist—Bight- 
eenth program, Symphony Hall, Boston, 
| Mass., afternoon of March 23, 1917: Sini- 
| gaglia, overture to Goldoni’s comedy, “Le 
| Baruffe Chiozzotte’’; Ernest Bloch, three 
| Jewish poems, “Danse,” “Rite” and “Cor- 


| tege funébre’’ (conducted by the com- 


| poser) ; Brahms, concerto for piano and 
orchestra, No. 2, in B flat major, op. 83. 

Sinigaglia and Bloch have strangely 
Similar characteristics as composers. 
| Both attain remarkable clearness in 
‘their orchestral scoring, both work 
out their musical design with great pa- 
| Hence, and both stick to the mood they 
istart with to the end. In fact, the 
‘Italian, in writing his overture, and 
the Swiss, in writing his poems, do 
almost too good a job. What they set 
out for they achieve, with a certainty 
‘that is not far from distressing. They 
are so sure of themselves that listen- 
ers are inclined, once the music gets 
fairly going, to let them alone. HKvery- 


| body knows by the time the one man 
In 1909-10 Mr. Bloch conducted sub- 


ERI ert: Lau- | - | 
scription orchestral concerts at rhythms laid out, just what the struc- 


‘has got his ground plan of comedy 


ture is going to be; everybody knows, 
-as soon as the other man has the lead- 


|ing melodies of the “Danse,” the “Rite’’ 


and the “Cortége” stated, just where 
the story is leading. All surprise is 
eliminated when logic reigns in the 
absolute way it.does here. What, then, 
lis there for hearers to give atten- 
ition to? 

Of all the arts, music is perhaps the 
one that most abhors consistency and 
singleness of purpose. No doubt be- 
cause it requires two individualities to 
bring it to realization, the composer 
and the performer, it insists on being 
double all the way through. It wants 
the clash always of a pair of ideas, 
It thrives only on contrast... Kind a 
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éémposer who ignores this demand, 


f and you have a minor one. Techni- 
cally, there may be contrasts .in the 
three Jewish poems presented on this 
occasion, with the composer ably con- 


ducting, but in effect they are wanting. | 


Hach of the pieces, however, is ad- 
mirably written in other respects, 
especially in dignity of style and noy- 
elty, yet restraint of color. 

Contrast appeared in all its power 
in the Brahms second piano concerto, 
both in the music itself and in the in- 
terpretation. Mr. Friedberg, with his 
breadth of phrasing, was heard de- 
lightfully in opposition to Dr. Muck, 
with his agile and alert rhythmic 
manner. Like the visiting conductor, 
the soloist was enthusiastically ap- 
| plauded by the matinee audience. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Dames Mele. 26 /* 
STRANGE AND SIGNAL MUSI F 


ERNEST BLOCH 


Three “Jewish Poems” That Evoke a 
Composer of Remarkable Idiom and Pro- 


cedure, Invention, Imagination and 


Power—Pieces of a Stinging Vehemence 
—An Italian Overture for Prelude and 
a Concerto of Brahms Transformed at 
Dr. Muck’s Hands 


UT of the three “Jewish Poems” of 
Ernest (Bloch, heard for the first 
time in the United States at the 
Symphony Concert of yesterday af- 
ternoon, rose the impression of a composer 
of no small individual cg ange resource, 
‘power and predilection. . Bloch himself, 
being a conductor of Deamandida ability and 
| experience, led the orchestra which, from 
_the first rehearsal together, felt, respected, 
admired him. He looked a sinewy, alert, 
,energetic figure of early middle age, tensa 
yet controlled in suggestion of bodily, men- 
tal and spiritual vigor. His face, of the 
finer, opener, more ascetic and more dig- 
nified Jewish cast, implied both force and 
‘Vision; his bearing to an eager orchestra 
and an applauding audience was that of a 
‘practised man of the world and the concert- 
room; his ways as a conductor, clear and 
compelling though more sweeping and ve- 
thement than those to which the public of 
Symphony Hall-are accustomed. Since th 
Visit of (Mr. Rakhmaninov in a Fiedlerian 
‘time no composer-conductor has so carried 
the day with players and hearers. Yet to 
all but a few of those listeners, Mr. Bloch 
must have come nearly unknown—a Swiss 
. Jew Who has slowly fought his way—and 
. nat always and firmly his own—from neg-. 
Obscurity into recognized achieve- 


“ment; a writer of a music-drama, ‘‘Mac- 
beth,”” which the receptive. and catholic 
Opéra-Comique, (in (Mr. Carré’s day) pro- 
duced and sustained; a maker.of symphonic 
and of chamiber music in which he would 
release not only his own spirit but the 
spirit of his race as it stirs within him; a 
friend of ‘““‘The Flonzaleys’’ and by them 
persuaded to forsake Geneva for New York: 
a composer heralded to (‘Boston by the 
actual performance here of only one piece, 
the string quartet of last January which 
the merest fraction of his listeners yester- 
day may have heard. Yet no small part of 
his audience was as quick to discover the 
power and the individuality of the man as 


‘had been the orchestra in a week of work 


with him. 


Between the single hearings of the 
chamber piece of midwinter and the sym- 
phonic pieces of Friday, it is possible to 
glimpse a few of the qualities that make 
Mr. Bloch such a composer. First of all 
he has mastered his media. There was no 
questioning last January this command of 
the string quartet for his expressive ends 
and characteristic procedure. He imbued 
it with power, he habituated it to a strident 
or piercing vehemence; he energized its 
tinsbres: for mudulation he held it in the 
hollow of his hand; he diversified and in- 
tensified its voice; ‘with widely ranging 
technical resource, imagination, invention, 
he made it do his imparting office. He put 
his little forces to their mettle, but in the 
process stirred them to eager response. 
Similarly, yesterday, with the large instru- | 
ment of a full, but not extravagantly or 
freakishly augmented, modern orchestra, 
Through and through Mr. Bloch knows the 
several choirs and the manifold individuali- 
ty of the instruments composing them; nor 
is he unmindful of the requirements that 
they by nature, and he by will, lay upon 
those who play them. ‘Thus possessed of 
knowledge and sympathy, he can give in- 
vention, imagination, exaction, free and | 
vivid wing. Through all three of the | 
‘Jewish Poems’’ strange new colorings 
flashed out of the orchestra or overspread 


it—tonal tints that were novel sensation to | 


the ear, that wrought illusion and response, 
that bore unmistakably the image, 


inflec- | 


tion, suggestion that the composer would | 


impart. 
binations, contrasts, divisions and gradua- | 
tions of timbres wove as strange at- 
mosphere about the ‘‘Poems.’’ Modulation, 
not only masterfully imagined but master- 
fully accomplished, lent the music intensity, 
even vehemence, be it acrid or songful. An 
harmonic background as individual as it 
was incisive followed no ‘‘manner’’ but 
that which the composer’s thought, heated 
into emotion, compelled out of his medium. 
In the terms of that medium—the full 
modern orchestra so used—Mr. Bloch al- 
ways expressed himself without intervening 
veils or transliteration. 


Again as in the string quartet, the 


As unforeseen and sustained corn- | 


' 


| 
| 


musical speech that in this wise found | 


ee 
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| makes 


' instant mood, of 


voice is sharply individ —— 
‘orthodox. formula, | oe 


be imparted condition the. procedure; yet 
in that procedure lurks no formlessness. 
Phrase advances from phrase, period rises 
upon period; through progression after pro- 
gression, the design cumulates to come at 
last full circle. ‘Seldom in ultra-modern 
pieces is there more suggestion than in 
these of Mr. Bloch, of a music that 
itself. Frankly, emphatically, 
especially in the first two ‘‘Poems,’’ it is a 
restless music of diverse, quick-coming, 
incessant but usually 
significant modulation. Yet, as the third 
“Poem” proves, it is capable of a piercing 
rhythmical iteration, of long- held mood, of 
sustained and ascendant song. It is not 
usually a music of pregnant motive or of 
far-flung theme. Rather it would illude 
and compel by force of rhythm, by play 
of instrumental and harmonic color, by im-~ 
pinging stroke upon ear and sensibility. 
Sometimes the texture is as close-knit, the 
motion as tense, as though Mr. Delius 
had written it. It can even be a web, to 
the alarm of pedagogues, who may note 
an omission in their treatises, of parallel 
fifths. Again (Mr. ‘Bloch will sustain dis- 
sonance after dissonance in a fashion that 
even the battlepiece of “Ein Heldenleben’”’ 
scarcely ventures. And yet again his 
music can be as hollow, ghostly, ominous, 
mysterious, as though it were of current 
Parisian facture. Stark chords sometimes 
give it piercing force; it abounds in the 
mournful plangencies of minor keys; it is 
not afraid to shriek, if the emotion be- 
hind clamors for such release; always it is 
a music of a vehement intensity, cleaving, 
tearing almost, its way to utterance, Those 

with memories for music will recall that 
in diminished scale and circumscribed voice 
the string quartet was also such. 


The first of the three pieces 
strange poetry of tones, Mr. 
titles ‘‘Dance’’; the second, ‘‘Rite’’; the 
third, ‘‘Funeral Procession.’’ The illusion 
of ‘The Dance”’ is of sharp, bitter, quasi- 
Oriental sensuousness expressed 


in this 
Bloch en- 


its highest, of the sharper strings biting 
and piercing; moving in titillant, elliptic, 
hectic rhythms, in tingling progressions. 
Sometimes the web of tone is close-drawn, 
glinting, opalescent; again it glows darkly, 
almost songfully. There is climax no 
sooner achieved than riven with the ve- 


hemence in which sensuousness becomes 
sensuality. 


themselves bitterly, mysteriously. So they 
may have danced behind the veils of the 
temples of old tribal’ gods, 
went astray from Jehovah to idols; yet 
the Oriental progressions and coloring seem 
but incident to Mr. Bloch’s individual im- 
agining. ... Behind those veils are also rites, 
barbaric rites of grave, ecstatic, secret 
ceremony surging under excess to savage 
tumult. At moments in this second 


prescription. | grave 
| The thought, thé imagery, the emotion ‘to 


savagery of ths devouring grief. 
‘for those with recollection of music there 
‘is no need to labor the analogy of this 
‘third *“‘Poem” first to the Lament that ‘be- 
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phrased, deep-voiced, ii tet Out of ex- 
altation shrills ecstasy; 


out of. ecstasy | 
beats ‘and blazes wild tribal tumult:: The 


benediction of the deity descends; quaking | 


dissonances answer it; the end is ecstasy, 


still, sharp, tumultuous, behindthevelils. ... 
of sensuous ‘and 
bitter dance, of rite mounting almost in-, 
furiate, succeeds the vehemence of savage 
‘‘Now there is no sor- 
row like my sorrow” might plausibly have 
been the inscription over the third ‘‘Poem”’ 
—sorrow implacably anguished; sorrow re- 
reverberant through every cham- 
ber of the soul like the march-like music 
bearing it; a sorrow that shivers itself in 
agony, beating and crying upon the im- 
movable ruck of loss and longing; a sorrow: 
at once deep-seated and frenzied. Across 
it, when the fury is for an instant. spent, 
low-voiced song a gleam of 
The melody deepens, 
finatly away the 
Again, 


To these vehemences 


and immense grief. 


iterant, 


pierces in 


solace descendant. 
softens, ‘broods, hushes 


And 
| “Rite” 
harsh clangors of the finale for the four. 
Bloch to. 
learned ‘‘programmist’”’ and inquiring ‘“‘spe-' 
cial writers,’’ these ‘‘Poems’’ are a Jewish 
music—not in the sense that they are born: 
of proven or attributed Jewish melody—for. 
the germinal motives are the composer's” 
| own—or that they utilize at need or will’ 
|Oriental progression and coloring. Rather, 
they are Jewish in revelation of racial mind 
in proclamation of the. 
ancient and still existent racial soul. 
haps the Gentile may not well and truly. 
| answer yea or nay to Mr. Bloch’s 
rlishment of this intent, but to one such, 


in the | 
Shrilling tones of the wood-wind choir at | 


Or the rhythms swinge sav-, 
agely upon the ear, or dissonances reiterate ‘ 


when Jewry — 


of his third ‘‘Poem.’”’ 
agony of woe shiver itself into a hundred. 


‘his kin forsaken. 


'gins the string quartet and next to the 
‘melody that soothes the frenzies of the’ 
second movement of that chamber piece. 
‘‘Poem”’ of. 


in the tumults of the 
may be the complement to the 


By title and by word of Mr. 


and temperament, 
Per- 


accom- 


listening yesterday to the ‘‘Poem” of 
‘‘Dance”’ came thought of the sensuousness 


that sings shrill out of the lovers in the’ 
Song of Songs or of the bitter sensualities 
that peer out or nooks and corners in 
the tribal chronicles of the Old Testament; 
' while out of the ‘‘Poem’’ of ‘‘Rite,’’ rose. 


quick recollection of the wild tonal ecsta- 


sies, the fierce and barbaric tonal tumults. 


with which Florent Schmitt, in whom runs 


Jewish blood, set his psalm of the half- 


menacing and  half-rejoicing hosts of 
Israel. 
Gentile, the voice of Mahler, the Bohemian 


. Jew, in the dead march of his fifth sym- 
phony, joined itself to the voice of Bloch, 


in the funeral procession 
Then, too, did the 


the Swiss Jew, 


shrieking flinders like to the grief that the 


- all-imagining Shakspeare outpours upon 
the head of Shylock by Jessica. and all» 
No doubt there are deep- 


Yet again in the ears of that same 
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er analogies to the furies Of sorrow, ‘the 


cruelties of passion, the ecstasies. of adora- 
tion that tribal Jewish book and legend 
record; but the impinging force, the pierc- 
ing illusion, the acrid and irresistible ve- 
hemence of Mr. Bloch’s music dwell] not 
in racial quality, revelation, ambition. After 
all, Moussorgsky’s music is only incidental- 
ly Russian, Debussy’s only incidentally 
French, Strauss's only incidentally German 
beside the universal appeal of all three, 
That appeal springs primarily from the 
composer's self, even as Mr. Bloch’s vir- 
tue in the three ‘‘Poems” has for source a 
singular and significant energy of invention, 
imagination, ulusion and individuality, 
making him with the means and with the 
ends of music a figure of power swooping 
down upon our present tone-world of finesse 
and implication. ’ 


e-- --- -—e 


Sinigaglia’s racine, sparkling, songful 
overture to Goldoni’s comedy of the chat- 
tering, bickering, sportive and sentimental 
folk of Chiozzi preceded these Strange and 
significant tone-poems; while Brahms's 
decent and orderly concerto in B-flat for 
piano—as -it seemed in comparison—fol- 
lowed them with Mr. Friedberg, appearing 
“for the first time at these concerts,’’ to 
play the solo part. The Overture, for itself 
and for the performance, like more than 
one other that Dr. Muck has brought to 
perfect voice, deserves place among the 
displayful pieces of a virtuoso orchestra. 
With what speed yet with what rhythm 
do they keep to the flying and elastic 
pace, catch the Italian flow and turn, set 
free the Italian volubility, expand the 
Italian melody of music that breezes gaily 
or blusters whimsically along its way, with 
Sinigaglia hiding an artfulness by no 
means inconsiderable and never careless 
behind a breathless spontaneity! An over- 


ture, in short, that is a spicy gust of music; lof Dr. Muck to invite Mr. Bloch to 


while, as Dr. Muck’s manifold way is, for 
the instant he is as Italianate of tempo, 
accent and phrase as is the composer. him- 
self. There is room for gaiety and on a 
Smiling spring afternoon, at the Symphony 
Concerts. 

More and more, however, the conductor, 
with justifiable reason from substance and 
Style, will have Brahms’s concerto a sym- 
phonic piece in which the piano is but an 
intermittently outstanding voice. So con- 
ceiving and accomplishing the music, Dr. 
Muck, as his transfiguring hand has often 
gone with Brahms, vitalizes and human- 
izes it, With warmth he enriches the 
much-scorned motive of the spring :hat 
sounds at the beginning of the concerto and 
So deepens it through all the succeeding 
transformations. With a fine energy of 
rhythm, advance, cumulation, he lifts the 
Whole first movement of the intricate 
lengths in which it almost stifles its winding 
Self, out of the dryness with which the 
academic wither it. In similar fashion, he 
heightens. the creative impulsion and the 
close-knit. musical cogency, of the succeed- 


ing Allegro Appasstonato until it gains al- 


most ardent march and eloquence. Once 
| more, he, sundry virtuosi of the orchestra 
‘and Mr. Friedberg with them, were sensi- 
| tive and imparting’ masters of the dusky 
colorings that Brahms weaves about the 
_ wistful’ song of the Andante; while he in- 
fused into band and pianist his own rhyth. 
mic verve with the returning interplay of 
the three motives of the finale. Conductorg 
‘Search out the pace, the accent that will 
give Wagner’s music truest and utmost 
voice. There is like obligation and like 
reward for him who with Dr. Muck will co 
as much for the more necessitous music of 


Brahms. For once, ‘almost to the end, chis | 
usually resented second concerto so Vital. | 
ized held the listeners engrossed. It {s no | 


meagre compliment to Mr. Friedberg :iat 
he played as one of the orchestra with 


whom he was for the time incorporate and | 


enkindled to the divining and determining 
conductor’s will. me Be OR 


ERNEST BLOCH 
LEADS SYMPHONY 


PART OF CONCERT 
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Full to overfiowing was the mfeaatire 
f 


Offered at yesterday afternoon's “Svm- 


phony concert. The program was: 
igalia, overture to Goldini’s comedy, “I: 
Baruffe Chiozzotte,’’ op. 32: Bloch, Trois 
Poemes Juifs, Danse. tite, Cortege 
Funebre (first performance in Boston) 
Brahms. Concerto in-B flat major, No. 
-, for pianoforte and orchestra, op. 8&3. 
Carl Friedberg, pianist, was the solos: 
lt was a happy thought on the part 


lead the orchesira in his own compo- 
sitions, The three Jewish poems made 
a favorable impression, as did also M 
Bloch as conductor. The composer sets 
forth Jewish life in his own musica! 
terms rather than Jewish music and 
does it interestingly. He was enthu 
Siastically received and recalled se\ 
eral times at the close of the numbers 
The overture, beautifully given, mudi 
an excellent opening number. The co 
certo lost nothing by coming at the 
Close of the concert, for Dr. Muclrt read 
it brilliantly and was fortunate in hay- 
ing Mr. Vriedberg at the piano. an ex- 
ceptional player who puts the musi: 
before all else.’ He created a genera! 
desire to hear more of his art. He wa 
applauded at every Opportunity and wa: 


| kept busy at the close of the numb: 
) acknowledging: the tribute of the audi- 


ence, 
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MR. FRIEDBERG APPEARS | 
Trova: Mel. 23 (7 
His Pleasurable Share in the Cambridée 


Concert of the Symphony Orchestra with 
Schumann’s Concerto—Mozart and Wag- 
ner Complete the Programme 


AMBRIDGE anticipated Boston at San. 

ders Theatre last evening, when Mr. 

Carl Freidberg played with the Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, and, to make the occa- 
Sion the more enviable, gave them Schu- 
mann’s concerto, which Boston is not to 
have the pleasure of hearing from him. 
However much the audience appreciated 
the privilege, Mr. Friedbere was acclaimed 
with the prolonged applause that was his 
due. For he seemed peculiarly fitted by 
nature and method for Schumann’s con- 
certo. He has neither the will nor the 
constitutional strength to make prilliance 
mighty, hard, and forbidding. His energy 
is rather of the nervous and electric sort, 
and his long hands, and sensitive wrists 
and finger tips find vigor not in masses and 
weight, but rather in biting rhythmic punc- 
tuation. So is the intent clear, and the 
touch more delicately responsive to the 
finer shadings of color, warmth and fancy. 
For he has a keen, searching, and instan- 
taneous imagination to enliven his playing, 
to make his melody sing, and his rhythms 
dance. And in the insinuation of orna- 
ment, he carefuly subdued his part, and 
carefuly shaped and rounded his details, 
with the precision, poise, and flexibility of 
wrist which a skilled engraver might have. 
Indeed there were no end of mannerisms in 
the way of emphasis by wrists and arms 
which seemed to have little connection with 
the making of sound, but this should 
neither detract nor add to one’s estimation 
of his. playing, for whatever the means, 
the end was the intensely lively apprecia- 
tion and communication of the finer beau- 
ties of the concerto—its brilliance, its suc- 
cess of theme and happy use of embellish- 
ment—never resting upon the virtuosity 
Which was a practice foreign to Sechu- 
mann’s nature; also, the close connection 
of piano and orchestra, for, as the com- 
poser had many orchestral ideas in this 
Particular work. (notably its second por- 
tion), so did his inevitably pianistic habits 
of mind find their best expression, and so 
| did he interwork the two mediums into an 
inseparable purpose. And Mr. Friedberg 
manifested this attainment by working in 
every way in perfect accord with Dr. Muck, 
His melody stood in contrasting advantage 
with that of the oboe, and to the fugal 
fancies of the orchestral part, or the syn- 
copated theme, grazioso, of the muted vio- 
lins, he added his enriching embellishment, 
or his contrasting retort. 


For the rest, two masterpieces, and 
master accomplishments of the orchestra— 
Mozart’s “Jupiter’’ Symphony, and _ the 
overture to ‘“Tannhduser.’’ The orchestral 
Mozart stands the confinement of Sanders 
Theatre as the orchestral romanticists 
often do not. It is true that the struc- 
tural beauties of the “‘Jupiter’’ Symphony 
can be appreciated to better advantage in 
the proportioning space and the clear, 0} 
brilliance of Symphony Hall, but 
other hand, Mozart always invites 
intimacy, and when we have conte: 

a structure from a distance, we 
come close and examine to our 
delight its variously beautiful detail 
sure touches of color and the contr 
in this case, we may enjoy the lig! 
(intricacies here and there, at once 
wonderful, and irresistibly = playh 
careless of spirit, scarcely percept! 
the more rare for that, and for 

cately valued observance by t 

tor. And the divine unquestion} 

mism of the whole—-an example 
proach for the morose-minded. 
numerous and endless the repetiti 

‘“Tannhiuser Overture, Dr. Mu 
| his orchestra always seem to lend 

cial significance and beauty to 1! 

a thing can be poséible with LD 

unfailingly remarkable interpreta 

everything Wagnerian, and he 
wavs to be fired and carried 

' accumulating frenzies of the Pa 

pe ir he were traversing ) 
time. And there is always delight 

| contemplation of how this unstint 

' nal treatment of a carnal subject 

the first great overture, have 1 
‘purists’? g@asp. J 


‘THE REMARKABLE BLOCH 


MORE OF HIS MUSIC HEARD IN NEW 
YORK 


a a ee ee 


A Concert of His Pieces and None Other— 
The “Jewish Poems,” Already Heard in 
Boston, the Rhapsody of “Solomon,” the 
Settings of Three Psalms and the Un- 
finished Symphony, “Israel’”—More Evi- 
dence of a Unique Composer of a Unique 
Music — 
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AST evening at Carnegie Hall, throus” 
the generous initiative of the 
ciety of the Friends of Mus:c, 
nest ‘Bloch was presented to a 

York audience ag one of the major col- 
temporary composers. It is rare that , 
‘one-man concert”’’ is accorded to al @' 
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most unknown composer. It is fair to ¢all 
Bloch unknown up to this time, for his 
reputation has been slight in Europe, and 
only within the last four months have two 
of his works been heard by American audi- 
ences. Outside of the performance of the 
Jewish poems by the Boston Orchestra a 
few weeks ago, his orchestral works have 
been accorded only a few scattering per- 
formances prin¢ipally by the minor orches- 
tras, of Switzerland. His opera, ‘‘Mac- 
beth,’’ was sung at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris~in 1910, and ‘according to the pro- 
gramme note ‘‘was deliberately killed by 
the critics.’’ Whether or not this state- 
ment be true, it is certain that Bloch failed 
to place himself in the recognized paths 
that lead to recognition in Europe, and has 
been almost disregarded in the discussion 
of modern music. It became the good 
fortune of America to grant him the con- 
sideration he deserves. The Friends of 
Music have done nothing more worthy than 
the organization of this concert. But it 
was made possible, beyond a doubt, by the 
wisdom of Dr. Muck in recognizing the 
worth of the ‘Jewish Poems,’’ and by the 
enterprise of Mr. Pochon, in commissioning 
the quartet for ‘‘The Flonzaleys.’’ 


Unquestionably last night’s concert 
brought to notice one of the most potent 
creative forces in modern music. Mr. 
Bloch’s idiom is original, his inspiration 
well nigh unique. For in all his larger 
works (including those played in last night’s 
“Cycle Juif’’) he has sought to interpret 


the racial soul of the Jew. There has been’ 


music before this based on Jewish sub- 


| jects, or built upon Jewish themes. But 
| there were few or none which had this epic 
'purpese. Traditional themes play but a, 
 sniall part in Mr. Bloch’s work. Rather, 
| from the racial poetry which he feels was 
/ handed on to him at his birth, he has 
sought to create a typifying music. His | 


works sing the glorious days of the Exvudus, 


the splendors of Solomon’s kingdom, the 
bitterness of the Babylonian captivity. The 


Tribal God reveals himself in his music, 
and the rites of the national festivals are 
translated into song. Smetana in his 
bohemian cycle was no more intensely na- 
tional than Mr. Bloch. The ‘Jewish Cycle’”’ 
as it grows year by year, is a sort of musi- 
cal iiiad which takes for its hero a whole 
nation. 

Lut it is not the Jewish race which most 
readily springs to mind that Mr. Bloch 
celebrates, lt is not the race scattered, de- 
SJised and suffering, nursing its religious 
fire through centuries in the subterranean 
Pecesses of society, learning bitterly its 
lessons of patience and craft, and now and 
then bursting into the light with its states- 
men and financiers. It is the race that 
lived in Asia, wandered from pasture to 
pasture, tasted ‘slavery and power, enjoyed 
life Violently, and turned from god to god 
like a little child from toy to toy. The ex- 


One God which is ‘Spirit, but the pei 0 


(a primitive religion. 


» 


: 


and the dance the great temple and the — 
Solden calf. While the Greeks at Troy 


“were intriguing with their various gods in” 
* beguiling human shape, the Jews were | 


trembling before a tribal warrior deity who 
Should chastise and utterly destroy all rival | 
nations, make burning coals to fall upon — 
them and let them ‘be cast into the fire. : 
Such a race with such a god ig inconceiv- 


‘able today: it exists as a splendid tradition. 


And tradition is the stuff of the epic. ‘So 
Mr. Biech does not hesitate to make his. 
racial hero as primitive, as Oriental as his 
imagination Gesires. In his ‘‘Psalm 114” 


.he pictures the people moving through the 


desert toward its promised land while the 
Sea fled and the mountains skipped like 
rams hefore the glance of its god, In 
“Schelomo’’ he pictures the Solomon of tra- 
dition, surrounded by all the luxuries and 
riches which the East could provide and 
giving forth wise proverbs to his bustling 
amanuenses. In Psalms 187 and 22 he 
gives utterance to the soul of the nation in. 
captivity to the Babylonian tyrant, cring- 
ing before the conqueror and hKurling curses 
behind his ‘hack, reviling his god for his 
absence and extolling him with supersti- 
tious frenzy When he appears. In his sym- 
phony ‘‘Israel’’ he symbolizes the spiritual 
significance of the festival of Yom Kippur 
to the devout worshipper, and in the “Jew- 
ish Poems” he pictures the solemn rites of 
All this, it is true, 
transpires in the imagination of the listener, 
for Mr. Bloch is loth to commit himself to 


a spevitic programme. But that it is such 


a race which he is celebrating his exposi- 
tory notes leave no doubt. 


The ‘‘Poems” which nave (been heard in 


; Boston are by no means the most repre. 


sentative of his works. They are more 
abstract, they commend themselves less to 


‘pictorial interpretation than the ‘“‘Schelomo”’ 


rhapsody or the Psalms; they are in parts 
more suggestive of the prevailing European 
technique. In each of the three pieces, it 
is true, there are passages which suggest: 
vividly the racial inspiration: the glitter- 
ing dance rhythms.of the “Danse,” and the 
mcre ceremonial portions of the ‘Rite,” 
are closely related to Mr. Bloch’s most dis- 
tinctive manner. But ‘he total impression 
which they leave is rather that of a com- 
position in one of the ‘regular’ schools 
overlaid with a brilliaat ind ‘bizarre tech- 
nique. There is nothing ‘regular’ in the 
other works, which reveal a _ consistent 
manner or idiom as completely personal 
as is that of Sibelius, for instance, in ae OF ae 
Saga.’’ Schelomo, a ‘Hebraic rhapsody” 
for violoncello and full orenestra,” invites” 
the listener’s soul into a new world. Solo- 
mon in all his glory is here, seated on his 
throne, surrounded by his wives and concu- 
bines, flanked by his soldiers and slaves, 
Thus placed on the pinnacle of life, he dis- 
courses to h's courtiers in pessimistic vein, 
informing them, with many variations of © 
image, that all is vanity. One pictures 


pression of this race in this age was not the| this Solomon as a_ wrinkied) «old» man,” 
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‘ Ernest Bloch (Photograph by Apeda of New York) 


wearted of all in life save pomp and’ fla 
tery. The ‘cello, in long discourses, halt- 
melodi*, half-declamatory, utters the. sen- 
tentious pessimism that so flatters the 
royal heart. Now and again the orchestra 
bursts in With its applause, and seems to 
display before the dodd-rinz monarch the 
choicest fruits of his reign—baskets of 
gems collected by Phoenician sailors, vistas 
‘of buildings erected by Tyrian workmen, 
marades of soldiers recruited from the 
Euphrates to the Nile. Perhaps the Queen 
of Sheba herself appears before him with 
her train, and certainly the wives and con- 
eubines suffuse the roval chamber with 
their beauty. ‘The music offers an amazing 
ever-changing picture of the world’s splen- 
dors. Its clear-cut themes challenge the 
imagination; its exotic masses of tone in- 
toxieate the ear. Rimsky-Korsakov wrote 
nothing more colorful than _ this. Mr. 
Bloch’s mastery in this sort of instrumenta- 
tion is absolute. 

This vivid dramatization is continued in 
the ‘Psalms.’ Here a solo voice (soprano 
in two of the pieces; baritone in the other) 
intones the biblical words, translated by 
Hdnitond Fleg so as to preserve something 
of the rugred accent of the Hebrew origi- 
nal. These declamatory passages aione 
prove Mr. Bloch a master. His melody is 
never formally organic. His melodic genius 
expresses itself in brief, typical snatches 
of melody—true themes—which are _ piled 
one upon the other, or repeated with free 
Variation so that the line is rugged and 
Shifting, hut the utmost eloquence of the 
declamation is retained. The vocal parts of 
the “‘rsalms”’ retain all the freedom of 
recitative with all the expressiveness of 
melody. The plaints and curses of the first 
of the ‘‘Psalms’’—‘‘By the Rivers of Baby- 
lon’ —are supported by an accompaniment 
suggesting the quiet flow of the waters or 


the monoteny of the landscape, but from. 


lime to time the sentiments of the singer 
are translated into savage eloquence by the 
orchestra. The second of the Psalms, 
“When Israel went out of Egypt,’’ de- 
serves to vank as one of the most brilliant 
examples of musical picturization that mod- 
ernmusiccanshow. Asapictureof barbarous 
frenzy the famous ballet in ‘Prince Igor’ 
Pales before it. Withal, its musical ma- 
terials are of the simplest. The eloquence 
of the Jast of the Psalms is subjective. 
The Psalmist, or rather the race for whom 
he speaks, is in the bitterest agony of 
doubt. “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me’! All evils work their will. 
vet God is silent. Then the Psalmist, at 
the acme of his agony, cries: ‘Sow Thy- 
self.”” And the music, like the noise of 
many waters, heralds the approach of God. 
But what a God! He seems armed with a 
thousand spears, and surrounded by strange 
beasts for his slaves. He is the old tribal 
god of the p.rimitive imagination. And with 
barbanic glee the singer praises his god who 


has once more answered the call of his 
nation. 


The musical workmanship of these 
Psalms is extremely direct. Though they 
are often technically complex, they make 
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- upon the hearer a single; simple effect of 
th utmost vividness. The same cannot be — 


said for the symphony, ‘‘Israel,’’ of which 
the ‘‘first part,” including the allegro’ and 
andante ‘movements, were played last 


evening. The work, according to the pro-. 


sramme note, “symbolizes the _ spiritual 
significance of the sacred festival of Yom 
Kippur—the Day of Atonement.’ The in- 
troduction opens in an introspective mood. 
We may picture to ourselves a man about 
to question his conscience, to search the 
recesses of his heart. Tnen tne emetional 
storm breaks with the opening of the 
first movement proper. The man has come 
to a realization of his sins. There are: 
gnashing of teeth and tearing of hair, a 
despair that bursts forth with all the tra- 
ditional vehemence of the race. In the 
Second movement the strife has ceased. 
The soul, cleansed through its confession, 
looks upward to God in a prayerful spirit. 
The choral parts (sung by a quartet of 
women’s voices and by a baritone solo) 
are broad and sustained. Sometimes a 
great, Summoning voice rises from the 
basses and is answered by renewed invo- 
cations. The symphony impresses, at 
times even overwhelms, the listener by the 
largeness of its conception and the power 
of its execution. But the mood in which 
it must be heard is not that one of child- 
like unsophistication which befits the 
Psalms. The work is highly complex; the 
form is not clear at the first hearing. In 
certain passages, expecially in the second 
movement, the music is of great beauty. 
But ears tired by the magnificence and in- 
tensity of the preceding music, could not 
do justice to this symphony. As it seemed, 
the work was not throughout as persona) 
as the Psalms or the Rhapsody.* There 
was again more evidence of the influence 
of the composer’s Belgian masters, as in 
the Poems. Yet this may be only the 
impression of a first hearing. The techni- 
cal mastery of the work is bevond ques- 
tion, as well as the intense sincerity that 
dictated it. It deserves to be heard again, 
as it doubtless will be, and then more of 
its worth will become evident. 


Mr. Bodanzky, conducting the first of the 
three numbers, obtained admirable results 
from an orchestra which has no corporate 
existence, but was assembled for the ocva- 
sion. Unquestionably more freedom and elo- 
quence of expression could have been ob- 
tained from a band accustomed to constant 
work ‘evether. But under the firm direc- 
tion of Mr. Bloch in the symphony, they 
played even more admirably. Mr. Hans 
Kindler, ‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, was distinguished as the soloist of 
the Rhapsody, and Carl Braun declaimed 
his Psalm splendidly. 

The programme as a whole was as som- 
bre and intense as a New York audience 
has listened to in many a month. From 
first impressions no very accurate ap- 
praisement can be made of Mr. Bloch’s 
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work. But the concert established beyond. 
question his positicn as one of the more 
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‘original and forceful of present-day Gom* 
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Céphise”’ 
, from ‘‘Plat 


from ‘‘Acanthe et 
se’? 


, 


d) Gavotte, from ‘‘Acanthe et Céphi 
ces from ‘‘Acanthe et Céphise”’ for the first timc at these concerts. 


Conductor. 

(arr. by Hermann Kretzchmar) 
O 
rato 


‘, 
bde 
‘ 


in C maj., (Rieter-Biedermann, No. 3) 


gro assai 
[rio 
Allegro assai 


- 


, Menuett, Rigaudon 


, in the manner ofa vie 
RTO GROSSO in D, No. 21, op. 6, No. ro. 


(Arranged by Seiffert) 


I. Overture 


II. Air 


Allegro tno 


Soloist 
JOSEPH MALKIN 


SYMPHONY 
I. Adagio; Alle 
II. Andante 
IIIf. Menuetto: 
BE 


IV. Finale: 
CONCERTO for Violoncello, op. 104 


I. Allegro 
If. Adagio, ma non tro 


Ill. Finale: 
Steinway Pianoforte used 


BALLET SUIT 


a) Muzette 


CONC 
V. Allegro Molto 


6) Rigaudon 


c) Menuet 
III. Allegro 


IV. Allegro 
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Masculine i 
quisitely Played 


JOSEPH MALKIN 
IS THE SOLOIST 


Conductor Surprises Audience 
by Taking Place at Piano— 


Strings Play Well 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 
PROGRAM. 


Haydn,.—Symphony in C major. 
Rameau.—Ballet Suite. 
Handel.—Concerto Grosso, in D major. 
Dvorak.—Concerto for Violoncello and Or- 


chestra, 
Soloist, Mr. Joseph Malkin. 


Everything was safe, sane and con-) 
servative, in this concert of yesterday 
afternoon. The pendulum swung de- 
cidedly to the other end of the arc, 
and Liszt and Loeffler gave place to 
Handel, Haydn and ameau. It is 
just as well that the younger auditors 
at the concerts should hear something 
conservatively classical once in a 
a while, if the course is to be really 


educational, but it is not exactly neces- 
sary to put all the eggs in one basket, 

Dr. Muck reads Haydn in good mas- 
culine fashion and the old master is 
always brief enough not to wear out 
his welcome. Only the stereotyped 
Minuets and the rather attenuated 
slow movements verge on the “ennuy- 
ante,” but the first and last move- 
ments are always genial and ys leasant 
to hear. 


The Symphony was exquisitely 
played, the variations of the Andante 
passing several of the instruments in 
solo review, the cellos playing in this 
with especial beauty, and the applause 
at the end of the work being enthusi- 
astic. 

But Haydn was musical confection- 
. ery, and Rameau in his Ballet Suite 

Why this addition of @uite 
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then moribund prays geet 

forth. anything new the: er,  -%ev 
the works of Bach, Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Wagner, and 
every other Master came 


Nevertheless, Rameau himself’ te 
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ey A modern work ‘would |.’ The strings sd 


some rather charming new be 
tions and refuted his own 
The> rustic “Musette” which © 
the Suite was daintily. “pasto a 1. 
gave the wood-wind good* ‘opp 
ties, which they madé use ‘of, | 


as if Haydn's Minuet had wt 1 


enough, we had two more . n 
but their elegance was well-contr 
ed with the hearty jollity, of are 
Rigaudon. The light and skipping 


fk. 


Gavotte made another good contras | 


and an excellent Finale, making ¢ quit 
a. complete concert, eight movement 
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in the olden style. ‘bas ie 
Then came a great surprise. Thi 
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ano was moved to the front, head’ on 
to the orchestra, and Dr. Muck poy his | 


seat at it, just as Handel once : 
do at the clavicembalo, or harpalet 


leading his men sometimes by pla 


the “continuo,” sometimes leading i 
both hands, but generally bh Pa ; tin ne 


time with his right hand and playing ng. 
‘ 


with his left, and playing glor ious sly 
well, too! put 
with clavicembalo magnified a 
concert grand and the féw old - ar s 
grown into a full string orchestra, but 
it sounded magnificently and used 
tremendous enthusiasm. The old con- 
certo has never been heard is 
way in Boston before and it 
revelation. 
binge nites 


phony pag 
does not so easily grow threadba a af 
well-constructed contrapuntal work 
never grows old, and we are alapbi 

to place many of Handel’s compo: 
tions in this category. Besides, | ia 
del was a radical in his time, _ 
brought the horn into the orches 
he was the first.to employ hes 
nette, he was the pioneer with c¢ 
bassoons, he wrote bassoon pé 
as modern as Barlioz, in short b 
the Richard Strauss, or possi 
Wagner of the middle wo the 18t 
tury. His Concerto are : 
no difficulties for our § x Or 
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Conductor Surprises Audience 
by Taking Place at Piano— 
Strings Play Well 
By LOUIS C. ELSON 


PROGRAM, 
llaydnu.—Symphony in © major, 
Rameau.-——Ballet Suite. , 
Handel.—Concerto Grosso, in I) major. 
Dvorak.—Concerto for Violoncello and Or- 

chestra., 
Soloist, Mr. Joseph Malkin. 


Everything was safe, sane and con- 
servative, in this concert of yesterday 
afternoon. The pendulum swung de- 
cidedly to the other end of the arc, 
and Liszt and Loeffler gave place to 
Hiandel, Haydn and ameau. It is 
just as well that the younger auditors 
at the concerts should hear something 
conservatively classical once in a 
a while, if the course is to be really 
educational, but it is not exactly neces- 
sary to put all the eggs in one basket. 

Dr. Muck reads Haydn in good mas- 
culine fashion and the old master is 
always brief enough not to wear out 
his welcome. Only the _ stereotyped 
Minuets and the rather attenuated 
slow movements verge on the “ennuy- 
ante,” but the first and last move- 
ments are always genial and yleasant 
to hear. 

The Symphony was) exquisitely ' 
played, the variations of the Andante, 


passing several of the instruments in| 


solo review, the cellos playing in this 


with especial beauty, and the applause , 
at the end of the work being enthusi- | 


astic. 

But Haydn was musical confection- 
ery, and Rameau in his Ballet Suite 
was more. Why this addition of Suite 


to the sweet? A modern work would, 


alain ae ren... 


—s 


have madéa better contrast after 
Haydn. Rameau, by the way, was the 
party who stated, somewhere about 
1722, that Music had made about 
every possible combination and was 
then moribund and could not bring 


' forth anything new thereafter. Yet 


the works of Bach, Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Wagner, and about 
every other Master came afterward. 
Nevertheless, Rameau himself. made 
some rather charming new combina- 
tions and refuted his own theory. 
The: rustic “‘Musette”’ which begins 


the Suite was daintily pastoral and | 


gave the wood-wind good opportuni- 
ties, which they made use of. Then, 
us if Haydn’s Minuet had not been 
enough, we had two more Minuets, 
but their elegance was well-contrast- 
ed with the hearty jollity of the 
tigaudon. ‘The light and skipping 
Gavotte made another good contrast 
and an excellent Finale, making quite 
a. complete concert, eight movements, 
in the olden style. 

Then came a great surprise. The pi- 
ano was moved to the front, head on 
to the orchestra, and Dr. Muck took his 
seat at it, just as Handel once used to 
do at the clavicembalo, or harpsichord, 
leading his men sometimes by playing 
the “continuo,” sometimes leading with 


both hands, but generally beating | 
time with his right hand and playing 


with his left, and playing gloriously 
well, too! It was in the old style, but 
with clavicembalo magnified into a 
concert grand and the few old yviols 
grown into a full string orchestra, but 
it sounded magnificently and aroused 
tremendous enthusiasm. The old con- 
certo has never been hear? in this 
way in Boston before and it became a 
revelation. 

Counterpoint has the advantage 
that, if it does not attract quite as 
readily, at a first hearing as homo- 
phony (harmonic construction), it 
does not so easily grow threadbare. A 
well-constructed contrapuntal work 
never grows old, and we are disposed 
to place many of Handel’s composi- 


i tions in this category. besides, Han- 


del was a radical in his time. He 


brought the horn into the orchestra, | 


he was the first to employ the clari- ; 
nette, he was the pioneer with contra- | 
bassoons, he wrote bassoon passages | 
as modern as Barlioz, in short he was 
the Richard Strauss, or possibly the 
Wagener of the middle of the 18th cen- | 
tury. His Concerto Grosso contained 
no difficulties for our string orchestra 
and it was good music to listen to, | 
The strings played as if inspired by 
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g their conductor thus become whicb Mr. Malkin gave wit’ grea 


oe. : - power. and hi , ot Ny 
“part of the working force of the or ne was displayed in the effective 


‘chestra, and every voice in the contra- 


eat asily; monologue 
emer wep could de rg yp directness of this slow movement was 


in vivid contrast to the rather arti- | 


‘the balance was perfect, the ensemble 
wonderful. 


The Meiningen Orchestra once used ficial character 


s rich and symputhetic 


in this movement. The - 


of the opening Al- | 


to play piano concerts with Bulow at. legro. 


the solo instrument and no conductor 
on the stand. That was regarded al- 
“most as a musical miracle; but after | 
yesterday afternoon’s surpri 
sure that our Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra could rival it. ae | 
At the end the econductor-pianist re~- 
ceived an ovation and the orchestra 


i isa for the second, Mr. } | 
ete ae havi Jissonant ending, as if the compose 


'were determined that nobody should | 
some! prevent him from being unhappy. 


time, the first having been after the 
Haydn Symphony. | 

And now, at last, there came ) 
modern music as dessert to the ban- 
quet. Not your radical 
mystifications in 16 differe 
and no particular tonality, but | | 
erate modern who had not lost the art 
of melody nor his belief in symn 

The placing of the soloist at the end 


The finale began with a mareh-like | 


effect, but the composer marched 
‘straight into a melancholy mood, AS | 
ice we feel’ Czechs often do. Again much reitera- | 
tion and the skill of the composer In | 
juggling with figures was once more = 
in the foreground. Another soliloquy | 
-upon the violoncella, tinely plaved bv) 


Malkin, and then, suddenly, a 


Not the greatest work in the world, | 


modern with] but Mr. Malkin carried it to success. 
nt rhythms} Although the concert was over almost 
a mod- everybody stayed long enough to tes- | 
tify by applauding and recalls that 
etry. they appreciated Mr. Malkin and his 
splendid ‘cello playing. 


of the concert Is a new ang len JOSEPH MALKIN 


Jast concert Mr. Iriedberg’s excellent) 
performance save the benediction, and| 
yesterday Mr. Malkin’s splendid vio-| 
loncello playing made an equally eff ec | 
tive ending. Yet it is scarcely just to, 
the soloist to put him in where his 
finale comes at the point where ladies 
are pinning on their hats and men are 
contemplating an immediate rush for 
their trolley car. | 

This concerto was written just be- 
fore the composer left America. It 


HAS SOLO PART IN 
DVORAK CONCERTO 


We evdere ee 
onnAtlfne | Sd 
Boston Symphony Orchestra,, Karl 
Muck, Conductor, Joseph Malkin, Saloist— 
Nineteenth program, presented in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, Mass., afternoon of 
March 29; Haydn, symphony in C major, 
B. & H. No. 90; Rameau, ballet suite 
arranged, by Kretzschmar; Handel, con- 
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string, brass and wood séctions join 1D cominon ise PE ee 
| the thematic developments as unhesi- pose that mentypaciig: ayers lea yi 
tatingly as they would in a symphonic | performances of “The Messiah” with 
poem. And for all that, there is never| enormous choruses have made -thaal 
a note of the principal player blunted idea popular. The audience fou x 
~( ine orchestra, never a prhase| much interest in the conductor’s di- 
: | recting the concerto gross m the 

| The score of this concerto has the| 6 o from tt 


|Piano. There was in that, perhaps, 
texture of hand-woven things, every |a picture of 150 years ago that could. 
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thread running an individual thought give a justifiable inst e 
' ant A) 
‘Into the fabric, and no repeated, stand- on ent 
and style of make, it is hardly a work | 
to win the hearts of listeners. Not a | 
passage can be selected from either its 
its neatly patterned second, that can 
compare in fervor and glow with ran- 
and the largo of the Dvorak Symphony, | ie f ———— It /P 
“From the New World.” Bd Soe a gin | dey Uf 

An artist interpreting the solo part |} Former’s Concerto Grosso D 
mirror more or less exactly the traits 
of the composer. So it happened, at . . 

| at the Piano—Haydn’s Sym- 

showed at his best in the mechanics of ; j 
orchestral balance and contrast, so phony in C Major Marked by 
in tone and phrasing and in other tech- 
nical particulars. On the other hand, formance. 


ardized processes used. It is a de- | : gon 
lightful piece of craftsmanship. And ) 
yet, with all its advantages in quality ; 9 
highly colored first division, or from 
dom passages in the opening allegro | BY SYMPHONY 
of the concerto could’ be expected to | , . 

Minor Is Given with Dr. Muck 
any rate, on this occasion. As Dvorak 
the violoncellist showed at his best Grace and Brilliance of Per. | 
as the writer kept expression at low 


intensity, the soloist, correspondingly, 


ede but a moderate level of elo- ‘MR. MALKIN PLAYS DVORAK 


suggests some of the American themes certo grosso in D, No. 21, arranged ri 
hich Dvorak used (He composed Seiffert; Dvorak, concerto for violoncello 
ce Aga himself) in his “New World and orchestra, op. 104. 


Symphony.” He evidently found them 4, an example of writing, the Dvo- 


ave neither negroes nor " Nas Ne : - 
here agg aly ia ‘There was rak work in which Mr. Malkin ap 
sea coasts amia. , as 


much reiteration of figures in the first peared is doubtless one of the most 


movement (“the demon of develop-| syecessful concertos to be found. The 


oa one “ymin od 1 gy A nem ic} violoncello part is so well ordered that 
Does of cousing the orchestra to an- it stands out continually clear, while 


nounce the themes of the exposition | the orchestral part is SO woviged ry pe 
before the violoncello is allowed to en- justed as to avoid the fault either ; 
ter, giving a good chance for the solo- obtrusiveness or of reticence. The 
ist to get nervous. But that is some- | solo melody has other merit, too, be- 
thing which Mr. Malkin is too thor-) sides clearness. It maintains itself at 
ough for, and he played in a pertect| 4 comfortable and agreeable average 
manner. The first movement, how- | of the instrument’s vast range, pre- 
ever, Is not very ‘ghia bro '' | terring an easy middle flight to those 
+ ipod op held lath a ee 1; falcon-like alternations of poise and 
‘he Adagio seeme - At : : , : ie bye 
j TA he pany pleasing Guet work be- Sent eietalides an cena ok be 
tween flute and violencello, and also tea’ of to enjo Then. what a full 
between oboe and cello, which was Ss rae y. see cialaint 
i dmirable smoothness and and satisfying sonority 1e a 
eau ena panying forces keep up! All the choirs 


-eSssion. There were some tine 3 
rect melancholy and frenzy, have complete freedom of voice; 


sortment of old music. In doing this, 


- OS Ye Re Gree ere 


ee ee eee, ee it 


the form of a more or less ponderous 
arrangement. The Haydn work was 
Played with energetic, yet subtle 
rhythms, and with a scheme of shading 


Se et nee ae or ee 


chestra with a remarkable string sec- 
tion. The four dance movements from 
Rameau’s “Acanthe et Céphise” and 
“Platée,” as adapted by Kretzschmar, 
have more of the learned about them 
than the quaint. Eighteenth Century 
‘music, magnified and distorted as it 
is in this compilation, is about as 
| pleasant to hear as a remodeled and 
'} modernized Eighteenth Century build- 
|;ing is to look upon. The concerto 
|| grosso of Handel may have seemed 


oe ES ee ee ES re Se Sa eS ere er 
oe 


to some to endure enlargement better 
than the Rameau pieces. For it is a 


For the first half of the program, the | 
conductor brought out a Strange as- | 


that could be achieved only in an or-| 


VIOLONCELLO CONCERTO 


he can give a valuable lesson in mu- | 
sical history, inasmuch as everything, | 
except the Haydn symphony, was in| 


By PHILIP HALE, 
The 19th concert of the Boston Sym- 


i'Symphony Hall. The program Was as 
follows: Haydn, Symphony in C major 
(Rieter-Biedermann, No. 3); Rameau- 
| IKKretschmur, Ballet Suite: Musette, Ri- 
gaudon, Menuet, Rigaudon from “Acan- 
j the et Cephise,’’ Minuet from. “Platee,” 
}Gavotte from “Acanthe et Cephise’'; 
Hundel, Concerto Grosso in D minor, Op. 
16, No. 10; Dvorak, Concerto for violon- 


_cello (Joséph Malkin, violoncellist). 


Handel apparently took a peculiar 
pride in his Concerti Grossi. He pub- 
lished them himself, and by subscription. 
They would probably be more popular 
today if all conductors realized the fact 
that music in Handel’s time was i 
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formed with varied and free inflections ; 


‘that. his players undoubtedly employed 
many means of expression. As German 
organists of 40 years ago insisted that 


| Bach’s preludes, fugues, toccatas, should 


‘this old music, old, but fresh, 
'essential qualities demanded by Handel’s 


ably without strict 
;modern use of the word 
istic.” They are not of equal worth. 


‘tocratic and noble, justifying Mr. 


| singers are on his left. Dr. 
was heartily applauded as he took his 


be played with full organ and rigidity 


of tempo, although those who heard 


Bach play admired his skill in registra- | 
tion, Many conductors find in all the) 


allegros of Handel’s concertos only a 
thunderous speech and allow little 
change in tempo. In the performance of 
the two 


music, suppleness of pace and fluidity of 


ally disregarded. Unless there be elas- 


ticity in performance, hearers are not to Potiras 4 himgelf with adding flutes, oboes 


be blamed if they find the mus’‘c formal, 
monotonous; dull. 

The 12 concertos were composed within 
\threg weeks. Kretschmar has described 
them as impressionistic pictures, prob- 
reference to the 


Romain Rolland finds the seventh and 
three last mediocre. In the 10th he dis- 
covers French influences and declares 
that the last allegro might be an air.for 
a music box. However this may be, the 
music as performed yesterday was aris- 
Run- 
ciman’s remark: ‘‘Mr. George Frideric 
Handel is by far the most superb per- 
sonage one meets in the history of 
music.,’’ 

Dr. Muck used Seiffert’s arrangement. 
The notes in. the program book had 
reference to the original edition played 
at a previous concert. Dr. Muck played 
the thorough-bass part on the piano as 
Handel § had played the cembalo 
with two banks of keys before 
him. An old picture thus represents | 
Handel, with the violoncellist of the 
“Concertino”: at his right, two violinists 


}and two flute players in front of him, 


the other players behind him, while 


Muck, who} 


Seat, often played at will, as did his 
aes: predecessor. In Seiffert’s ar- 
rangement the ‘Concertino’ has less in- 
dividual work, but 'n this instance ar- 
rangement is not necessarily perversion. 
The allegros were given in a spirited 
manner, like the rushing of many wa- 
ters in the forte passages, and with 
relieving passages, while the stately 
Alr, an air that only Handel could 
have written, was sung majestically. 
Haydn’s Symphony, written for a 
Parisian orchestra and first played at a 
concert of the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra in 1899, is not too familiar. It 
is a delightful and, in some ways, a 
surprising work; witness the boldness 
of the modulations for 1788; the delicacy 
of the workmanship, the originality of 
the treatment, as in the use of the wind 
instruments at the end of the Andante. 


‘“‘impression- } 


Grace; brilliance, astonishing virtuosity 
markéd the performance. The exquisite 
playing of Messrs. Maquarre and Longy 
was not the only noteworthy feature. 


Rameau’s ballet music as arranged | 


by Kretschmar was performed - here 


for the first time. Mottl’s disarrange- 


gent of the charming Minuet from 


‘‘Platee”’ has been heard. Rameau wrote 
the minuet for strings alone, emploved 
no double basses, and gave this indica- 
tion: ‘‘after the manner of the vielle,” 
that is to say, after the manner of the 
hurdy-gurdy. It is needless to add this 


‘hurdy-gurdy was not the street organ 


to which the name is now given. It was 
a species of violin and the player turned. 
a wheel to play the melody on one string | 
and a drone-bass on the others. Mottl | 


expression, named by Volbach, are usu- | changed the pretty little minuey into a. | 


pompous, swollen thing with drums and | 
trumpets and ali that. Kretschmar con- 


land clarinets, an impertinence, because 


| disposal and 


| 
| 
| 


\ 
\ 


' been a pleasure to hear this minuet as 


Rameau had these instruments at his | 

used them freely an | 
‘‘Platee’’; indeed, he was one of the 
first, if not the first in France, to use | 
clarinets and horns in F. It would have | 


Rameau wrote it; and all the ballet 
music would have gained if it had been} 
possible to perform it with a small | 
orchestra and in a small hall. Tinkered | 
as it was by Kretschmar and played by | 
the orchestra in Symphony Hall, it! 
nevertheless gave great pleasure. It | 
would not have been easy to copy 
Rameau’s string parts for the minuet 
from ‘‘Platee’’ in time, and the hall 
was necessarily the customary one. It 
is a good thing to be reminded thaf 
there was beautiful music in the 18th 
-entury; that the French composer, as 
well as Handel and Haydn, was not de- 
pendent on a huge orchestra; that fine 


jor lofty ideas could be fully expressed 


| 


by strings and a few wind instruments. 


This ballet music of Rameau well suited | 


the gallantry of the age. 

Mr. Maikin, an accomplished virtuoso, 
gave a skilful performance of Dvorak’s 
formidable concerto. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of next week is as follows: 
Clapp, Symphony in E flat major, first 
time, conducted by the composer; songs, 
Schubert, Sei mir gegruesst and Staend- 
chen; Strauss, Morgen (Mme. @ulp); 
Franck, Symphonic Piece from “The 
Redemption’’; ‘songs, Wolf, Verborgen- 
heit; Mahler, Ich atmet’ einen Linden- 
duft and Rheinlegendchen (Mme, Culp); 
Chadwick, Theme, Variations and Fugue 
for organ and orchestra “(John Pp. 
Marshall, J 7 tech, A 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Sacwme. Wels. Bf / % 
EIGHTEENTH- CENTURY MUSI 


A SURPRISE 


Dr. Muck as Pianist-Conduétor in the 
Ancient Fashion—The Similarities and 
the Contrasts of Seldom-Heard Haydn, 
Rameau and Haendel—Dvorak’s Concerto 
for Violoncello as Postlude with Mr. 
Malkin 


OBODY, unless very young and 

courageous, dares venture com- 

parison and contrast between the 

audiences of Friday afternoons 
and Saturday evenings at the Symphony 
Concerts. Yet the listeners by dav have 
one advantage over the listeners by night. 
Surprises are not common in the course of 
the concerts wherein all things are usuallv 
pre-considered and foreordained: but when 
a Surprise does come, as it did yesterday 
afternoon, only the public of Friday re- 
Ceives the full pleasure of it. Though no 
planist was announced for the concert, a 
Pianoforte stood on the stage, easy to ac- 
count for as substitute of harpsichord in 
the eighteenth-century music of Rameau 
Or Hindel that the programme proposed. 
The Parisian, however, made no use of it: 
but when the Londoner’s Concerto Grosso 
for strings was at hand, it was trundled 
into the space between the two choirs of 
violins usually occupied by the conductor's 
stand. Then, for new sensation to an audi- 
ence in lively speculation, Dr. Muck seated 
himself at the piano, back’ toward the list- 
eners, to play the harpsichord part—the 
running bass of continuo—and lead the band 
in the fashion of composers from Hiindel’s 
time and earlier through Mozart's and 
Haydn’s. 

From the beginning of the concert, the 
house, as often of late, had quickly seized 
every opportunity to applaud the conduct- 
or. Now it clapped him so long and heartily 
that he had to rise from his new place and 
acknowledge as warm an expression of 
Pleasure and good will as he has ever re- 
ceived in Symphony Hall. Forthwith he 
and the string choirs set to Hindel’s Con- 
certo, with Dr. Muck beating the measure 
With his right hand whenever the key 
board did not require both. There is a 
written piano part for the piece, though 
often the eighteenth-century compose!'s 
left it blank or merely jotted an indication 
here and there that they might improv 6e 
at will upon their harpsichords. To keep 
to their custom, Dr. Muck in turn occasion- 
ally devised ornament or filling of his 
Own; While the whole scene recalled con- 
temporary prints of such ‘‘concerts”’ in 


the seventeenth and the eighteenth centu- | 


AND 


ries or a similar incident when Mahler ‘was 
the conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
in New York and so led from #& mod- 


ernized harpsichord in a suite by Bach. 


Justly Dr. Muck believes that eighteenth- 


century pieces lose intrinsic quality and 
distinctive savor, when played in too close | 
contact with the matter and the manners © 


of later music. Accordingly, he isolated in 


the first part of his programme, a sym- 
phony of Haydn in C major, written’ in- 
1788; a suite of dances compiled from two 


of the piéces d'oceasion of Rameau’s final 
years (1745-51); and a Concerto Grosso in 
D minor by Handel, first, heard in London 
in 1739. 
in the library of the orchestra, after a 
Single performance in its early days. The 
Symphony and the Concerto Grosso proved 
characteristic of the composer of each, as 
twentieth-century ears hear and place his 
music, But it was a pity in a way that 
the six dances of Rameau came mainly 
from a certain “heroic pastoral’ called 
‘“Acanthe et Céphisse’’ after the mytholoz- 
ical and pseudo-classical fashion of his time 
and commissioned for an entertainment at 
court, with one added out of a “Ballet 
Bouffon, ” entitled ‘“Platée”’ that-the com- 
poser wrote in the days when Italian opera 
‘buffa had caught the Parisian ear, Split the 


town into factional quarrel over merits and | 


demerits, and prompted French composers 
to imitation in their own manner, 


All three have lain long overlooked 


A happier choice might, perhaps, have 


assenirbled a few dances from the earlier 


operas, written when Rameau had his way. 


to make and was using to utmost a com- 
mand of long-breathed phrase, 


candor of style novel to a time which cher- 


ished musical conventions though in the 
were already diluted into 


theatre they 
affectations. Audibly, yet not too charaz- 
teristically, this more sonorous, 
innovating Rameau spoke out, of the min- 
uet, in the voice of the ancient and respect- 
ed hurdy-gurdy, from the minuet in 
““Platée.’’ Few illustrious composers of 


the eighteenth century are less known to 


American ears than Rameau. The more, 
then, does he deserve in his rare return to 


our concert-rooms, his most characteristic © 


voice. As for a reproduction of one of his 
operas, who dare suggest such a thing, 
even to the scholarly and experimenting 
Mr. «atti. Paris itself neglected ‘‘Hip- 


polyte et Aricie,’?’ when the Opéra, some 


years ago, FORUPTUCTSG / it. 

Not too mindful of the far-flung ange 
quarian knowledge that attends such re.’ 
vivals of seldom-heard eighteenth-century 
pieces, the audience heard them with the 
quick, 
ably takes in the transparent qualities of | 
this ancient music, as Dr, Muck and the’ 
orchestra artfully and astutely play 18) 
Wisely content with the agreeable sensa- 
tions of the moment, ‘the hearer ‘eaves to 


vigorous 
rhythm, modulation, color, and a force ang. 


striding, © 


keen, easy pleasure that it invari- | 


: 
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‘clarinets and horns, “kindly lent’ by a 


broblem of tonal duality and balance 
n the full string choir of a modern 


orchestra plays music designed for.a littie 
-iband of such instruments, with supplemen- 


tary wind voices among which Rameau, in 
his Paris of 1751, was innovatingly setting 


fermier-général rich and curious enougn 
to afford them. Beyond question the 
weight of string tone that violins, violas, 
violoncellos and double basses—a ful! forty, 
fifty or sixity in an orchestra of 1917—give 
to a symphony by Mozart or Haydn, is 
alien to the music as the composer con- 
ceived it and must usually be matched, if | 
balance and euphony are to remain intact, | 
by proportionate “doubling’’ in the wind | 
choir. 

Even so, however acute the ear of the 
conductor and the fingers and the lips of 
the players, the sheer volume of tone does 
perceptibly ‘thicken the arabesques and 
blunt the finer modulations. With any 
other orchesira it tends, again perceptibly, 
to stay pace and dull rhythm; but under 
Dr. Muck, our band, as it proved once 
more yesterday in Haydn’s symphony, has 
gained a rare fleetness, lightness, lucidity 
and luminosity with such music. Its tone 
answers to every inflection, yet flows un- 
broken, unroughened, unless the composer 
otherwise wills; its euphony is flawless; 
no gradation, no modulation bafiles its fi- 
nesse; its color is the shimmer of elegant 
watercolor. So it was that the audience 
had full. delight of the lightly running and 
transparently distributed melodies of the 
first allegro with the full orchestra jutting 
in playful heaviness once and again within 
them; in the answering and mellifiu- 
ous variations of the adante, with different 
choirs and single instruments proving 
their happy mettle; in the fancy that 


‘dapples occasionally the suavity of the» 
~minuet;: inthe racing returns and the 
flickering arabesques of the rondo-finale. 


Seldom heard Haydn, it is true, but alto- 
gether characteristic Haydn. 


As it happened the Rameau of the dances 
from ‘‘Acanthe et Céphisse’’ was of clear 
kin to the later Haydn, though the Paris of 
his day had not vet begun to share the 
Ritter von Gluck with distant Vienna. Ra- 
meau in the dances, as Haydn in the sym- 
phony, was writing the music of their time 
—musie to please their aristocratic patrons 


of Versailles or Esterhaz, their elegant au-- 


+ 


diences of “Concerts Spirituels,” or court- 
ly fetes; smiling music, transparent music, 
no more than crossed with melancholv or 
touched with sentiment; music that ex- 
pressed itself in a little secluded world of 
desien and crnament, devices and delica- 
cies all its own, in which the composer dis- 
closed himself chiefly as the well-kept 
means to an ajpointed end. Of course the 
vigorous and independent Rameau, like the 
still. sturdier and quarrelsome Ritter von 
Gluck, could and did express himself in a 


very different way that in his earlier pieces. 
laid foundation for the expressive declama-~ 
tion, the codrdinated eloquence, the musico- 
dramatic quality that became and remain 
the virtues of true Frenen opera, ancient 


' style or modern style. But the Rameau Of 


‘“Acanthe et Céphisse’’ was old and compli- 


ant, doing his job for a kindly court with 


pretty grace of melody, lightly springing 
rhythms and smoothly polished ornament, 
working, Haydn-like, in the fashions of the 
time and for ‘the pleasure of his ‘‘august 
master.’’ More of the real Rameau, who 
in spite of ail these connections and compli- 


'ances, could express himself and the faith 


that was in him in his music of the theatre, 
spohe out of the interpolated minuet from 
“Platee.’’? There the tonal stream flowed 
more richly and warmly, in larger phrases, 
gathering themselves into long-spun, pro- 


| pulsive melody, in sturdier rhythm, in deep-~- 


er color and more individual modulation ; 
while throughout in the imitation of the 
ancient hurdy-gurdy was echo of the music 
of the folk in music that so was not wholly 
courtier-like. 

Yet only in the Concerto Grosso of the 
three ancient pieces of the day did the 


! listener feel the presence of a man as well 


as a composer behind and within the rru- 
sic. Of course Handel wrote in the fath- 
ion and for the public of his Georgian 
place and time. His music is pattern~ 
making in tones, exercise in the inter- 
weaving, evolution and culmination of his 
melodic ideas, in the interplay of his 
assembled instruments in combination and 
contrast, unity and division, through the 
harmonies and the timbres of his day— 
and also of his own large imagining. But 
Hindel was too rich an individuality, too 
full a personality, to stop at the mere 
confection of pleasurable and proper music, 
Haydn wise. Willy-nilly, the vigor and the 
splendor of him in spontaneous self-ex- 
pression were bound to enter even into 
Concerti Grossi written primarily for the 
edification of the British nobility and gen- 
try and for their guineas at the door of 
the theatre or in subscription to the pwb- 
lighed pieces. So throughout the particu- 
lar piece of yesterday the music moves 
with a clear magnificence of declamation, 
in full-bodied line and broadly expanding 
phrase, in sumptuous harmonic and il- 
strumental color, as color went ann” 
| domini 1739 for a limited group of Ii- 
' struments, with a large eloquence not 
merely of mood but of counterpoint, with 
a finely independent vigor of soul as well 
as speech. A man, living his own life of 
thought and fancy, work and play, in 
his own Way, speaks out of the music, 
strides through it. Hindel worked well for 
his noble patrons, but better, as in this 
very Concerto Grosso, for himself. He 
served them justly, but they did not sub- 
due him into compliant Rameau (of 
“scanthe et Céphisse’’) and timorous, 
mouse-like Haydn. 
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| Dvorak’s concerto for violoncello and or-*! y, me 


‘yee _ Ww O4 — na ieee 
_chestra, revived anew that Mr. Malkin of | 710, heeled length wisé)! 
| the first desk might have his annual inning — 


yesterday afternoon took 


ew 


in a solo piece, filled the second part of the P mt through the five movements 
concert and in more interesting perform- | °' 4andel’s Great Concerto in D minor, 


ance than it usually receives. The leader in the same manner in which the be- 
in the deed, as with the piano concerto of | Wisged composer himself may have done 


Brahms a week ago was Dr. Muck, anew | Something less than 200 years ago. 


finding the procedure most in accord with 


the music, and so vitalizing, characterizing, 


enhancing it. Again, and with like happy 
result, he treated a concerto—and much 


more a virtuoso concerto than is Brahms’s— 
as a symphonic piece in which the ‘solo 


| violoncello” is only a conspicuous and 


semi-pervasive instrument. So played, with 
acute choice of pace, Keen alertness to 
rhythm, quick feeling for Dvorak’s simpls 
melody, lively or wistful, and adroit sharp- 


ening of his modulation and shading of 


his color, the concerto took new character 
and fresh life as a piece of intrinsic and 
even engaging quality as well as of service 


to violoncello and violoncellist. The wist- } 


fulness, the sense of that which is distant, 
cherished and regretted, that haunts all the 
musie that Dvorak wrote during his exile 
in the United States fills the slow move- 
ment. No more in the bright-rhythmed 
finale or in the long and musing first move- 
ment is it ever far absent, while in the 
harmonic and instrumental color run the 
mingled softness and brightness of Dvorak 
in his mature and fertile years and the in- 
tuition with telling modulation that served 
him better than scholarship. He accepts 
the inevitable bravura for the violoncello 
resignedly as one who would do a becom- 
ing and useful job with it; but he is in- 
terested, seemingly, only when the instru- 
ment becomes clear, true, heightening voice 
of his wistful song. (Mr. Malkin fulfilled 
Dr. Muck’s and, doubtless, his own under- 
standing of the concerto, when he Kept his 
tone a fine, ‘bright strand in the web of the 
music. He fulfilled Dvorak’s purpose also 


! 
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save no hint. After the charming bal- 
| let suite from Rameau, the eonductor’s 


Stand was moved to one side and 
piano wheeled up to its place with the 
| keyboard toward the audience, a new 
position for it, whether for use as a 
solo or incidental instrument. 

Dr Muck stood for a moment with 
characteristic repose, but with an air 
that said something was about to hap- 
pen. When he took his seat at the 
keyboard and struck a few preluding | 
chords, applause broke sharply from the 
audience with that unmistakable tinge’ 

} Of nervous excitement at the unusual, 
| not often encountered in the wel! or- 
the demonstration cease until the doc- 
| tor, about to make his first public ap- 
| pearance aS a pianist during his present 
| regime as conductor, arose and bowed. 
| Nor was the conductor seated at the 
piano the only phase of this return to 
an archaic manner along with archaic 
music. Mr Witek, the concertmaster, 
forsaking his usual partnership with Mr 
Noack at the first desk, moved his 
stand forward adjoining the piano and 
i sat alone. For in those days it was the 
| function of the concertmaster if the 


| orchestra faltered or went away to rap 


the time on his desk with his bow, thus 
| insuring the beat being heard, although 
the conductor while playing the figured 
Sane with his left, beat time with his 
right. 
| There is not time to recall at length 
the advent of the baton, nor the meth- 
ods which preceded it, although sug- 
gested by Dr Muck’s diverting and il- 
'lusive excursion back into the 18th and 


| early th centuries. It is sufficient. to 
‘remember how Spohr showed disfavor 


when he made it the penetrating voice of|for the dual method of leadership—al- 
the Czech’s longing and the Czech’s! though yesterday Mr Witek did not as- 


memories, ee mae 


‘sume his full prerogative, and refrained 


‘from rapping time with his bow—and 


DR MUCK CONDUCTS 
,_ HANDEL AT PIANO! 


a Wate. Sf v7 | 
Rameau’s Ballet Suité of 


Greatest Charm : 
| | 


} 
} 


Malkin’s Excellent Performance in’ 


Uncongenial Concerto } 


_—._ Conducting seated at the piano, which & 


|how, when he conducted the Philhar- 
imonie concert in London April 10, 1820, 


he produced a baton from his pécket, 
an innovation not immediately accepted, 
but followed by Weber six years later 
in conducting an oratorio concert, i 

With a smaller orchestra of strings, 
a harpsichord and the players in wigs, 
knee breeches and ruffles, t1¢6 stage 
might have completed the picture to the 
eye, which the performance did to the 
ear of this sturdy old music with its 
noble air, figured patterns and fine 
fugue. 

Rameau’s ballet suite, arranged by 
Hermann Kretzschmar, was subdivided 
As follows: (a) Musette, (b) Rigaudon, 
Menuet, Rigaudon, (c) Menuet from 
Platee and (d) Gavotte; a, b and d@ are 
from “Acanthe and Cephise,” and were 
played for the first time here. Kretz- 
schmur’s arrangement of the Menuet 
(in the manner of a vielle, the name 
designating a crude fiddle used by the 
French tsaoubadours of the Jéth cenei 
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| Great was the surprise at this pleas-. 
ant innovation of which thé program | 
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OING AS HANDEL DID 


hg eS é tt Bah gh pet iv tee eee’ ‘When his intention was percieved a 
jection of the manner and dances of its| wave of applause, swept through the 
‘time—the patrician languor, the blended | hall. But Dr. Muck was only doing 
¥ esebreur and Grace, yet is swt Po a what conductors of other days did both 
_reticence--was performe “| in the concert hall and the opera house 
amg B Pt gar ple papa, tome Bong and in doing this he was in entire ac- 
“Muck equally is to be thanked for the; cord with the spirit of Handel’s time. 
pleasure in his selection and in ‘his in-| It might be said, however, that if Dr. 
erpretations. That the close kinship| Muck were intent on fulfilling all 

yn nh gt ih pr homes apeied chronological requirements, we should 
teh : Tig» Ah apit bl wg 7 nd have had a harpsichord, or at least a 
fi hony in C major was a fitting intro- modified harpsichord, such as the one 


; uction, and given superbly. Gustave Mahler played on when he 
' Joseph Malkin of the orchestra was} conducted an orchestral concert in Bos- 
Clana at oe ppucerio i B minor | ton several season’s ago. 
for cello, not an ingratiatin score, :; , , 
herein the solo instrument is relowated.| _stowever, In yr from the 
to an incidental position in the orchestra. thorough-bass’” of Handel and in re- 
But Mr Malkin’s playing is not of tor- | ducing the orchestra to the proportions 
tuous uncertainty. Fortunately he has’! of Handel’s time for the concerto grosso 
sense of pitch. He does not cause' he did much to make a pleasant and 


Se Peete be wey yell apehi rods. He ane relatively informal diversion of a high- 
style of reassuring authority, of dignity, ly artistic character in a smphony con- 
breadth. No solo cello playing in Sym- cert. After the performance the leader 
I egg Hall is recalled as pleasurable as and the little orchestra bowed their ac- 
} 
; 


is in the song of the slow movement. knowledgement of the applause. 


Given First Hearings 
| The other music on the programme 
% was the Haydn Symphony in C major, 


| (Reiter-Biedermann, No. 3); a _ ballet 
‘suite of music arranged by Hermann 


| |Kretzschmar from Rameau’s “Acanthe 
‘et Cephise’’ and ‘‘Platee.’’ These pieces 
were played for the first time at these 


‘concerts and Dvorak’s violincello con- 
‘certo in B minor, op. 104, played by Mr. 


Malkin. 
Mr. Malkin played with a tone of 
much sonority—it is no doubt impossi- 


' -  » ~=60r ble to play the ’cello with an orchestra 

Pest Wty. Of / 77 without that snarl and whine that true 

. * / enthusiasts and cognoscenti call a “‘real 
Directs Handel s(Con- ‘cello tone.’? Mr. Malkin played, then, 
with admirable art, a work which 1s 

deadly dull. His pure intonation, his 


t W hil S t d exceptional virtuosity and expressive 
cer O ] e ea c 'singing of melodic passages, commended 
| him highly to the audience. 

Haydn’s Symphony is one of the 


works that run so evenly though pleas- 
ingly in a regular routine that the 


at Piano 
hearer knows what is coming, what- 


BY OLIN DOWNES ever the movement. One may except 


Some wondered at the concert of|that naive passage after the ‘grand 
pause” of the last movement. Haydn 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr.| haa thus his little joke, and entertained 
Karl Muck, conductor, yesterday af-|the audience, which was his purpose 


. when he wrote symphonies. 
ternoon in Symphony Hall at the pres- A concert of what one might call con- 


ence of a piano on the stage. The/| firmed classicism, of which the high 


indi _l|light, musically speaking, was the 
Milena indicated only the sh acon dances orchestrated by Mr. Kretzsch- 


ance of Joseph Malkin, ’cellist of the| mar. And the oldest music heard was 
orchestra, as soloist. the Dvorak concerto, which, in point of 


Th : , ; mere time, is some century and a half 
e audience was still wondering| more recent than the music of Handel 


when Dr. Muck seated himself at the | and Rameau. 
instrument, and in the capacity of the 
“capellmeister” of the 18th and early 
19th century directed the performance. 
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Josef Malkin as 


Writer on Music 
oA a1 cinemas” al lie sr 
An Essay in Miniature by the Fémiliar 


‘Cellist of the Symphony Orchestra 
Upon Current Ways with 
Young Musicians 


HE professional musician is often 
requested to pass an opinion on 
the talent of some young person, 
upon which opinion it then depends 
whether or not that young person shall 
consecrate himself to his art. The con- 
scientious artist finds it very difficult to 
advise even the most talented youth to 
choose his art as a vocation. He knows 
how hard is the road to Parnassus, and 
how very few really succeed in arriving. 
Many parents, realizing this, have neglect- 
ed even considerable talent in their chil- 
dren, depriving them of the great joy which 
music in the execution affords. And yet, 
there have been optimistic musicians with- 
out number who have had the courage to 
sive their lives to their art, only to see the 
ideals of their youth vanish into a hopeless 
future in the struggle for their daily bread. 
They have become unhappy artisans of 
their art—-Sad, unsatisfied pessimists— 
robbed of the dreams of their youth 
through their very abiltyv to bring Joy and 
happiness to their fellow-beings. 
Out of my early childhood it is my privi- 


lege to recall the words of a great artist. 
|The incident occurred in October of Is01. 


[ was beginning my ’cello lessons with Pro- 


' fessor Ladislas Aloiz, in Odessa, As-4 


zealously drew my bow up and down on the 
A. string, the door suddenly opened and 
the giant figure of Anton Rubinstein was 


in sight, accompanied by his frend, Dr. A. 


Margulies. Unfortunately, the greater part 


/ of their conversation was lost to me, as it 


was carried on in German, which language 
| had not then mastered. The little, how- 


: ever, that happened to be spoken in Rus- 


sian, has never left my memory. Dr. Mar- 
sulies suggested to Rubinstein that he rec- 


ommend to Professor Aloiz the pathway of 


the virtuoso, for which his great talent 
fitted him, rather than struggling as an in- 
structor in Odessa; whereupon Rubinstein, 


| addressing himself to Aloiz, said: “‘If you 


can offer at leust twenty thousand rubles, 


. try your luck; otherwise you had better 
' Stay in Odessa.”’ 


I had no understanding, then, of the deep 
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mate beauty. It is difficult to believe it . 
“was not. scored by a Frenchman. Dr and in doing this he was in entire ac- 
Muck equa 
leasure in 
erpretations. That the close kinship 
between the dance forms, particularly 
the minuet, and the early symphony 
might be the clearer, Haydn’s sym- 
hony in C major was a fitting intro- 
‘duction, and given superbly. 

Joseph Malkin of the orchestra was 
soloist in Dvorak’s concerto in B minor 
y ed ce tigge ant AS Bin etirag yg ecore, 
wherein the solo instrument is relegated | ,, se , 
to an incidental position in the orchestra, thorough-bass” of Handel and in re- 

ut Mr Malkin’s playing is not of tor- ducing the orchestra to the proportions 
tuous uncertainty. Fortunately he has’ of Handel’s time for the concerto grosso 
@ sense of pitch. He does not cause' he did much to make a pleasant and 
ie ee Pe at tance i Sag ge relatively informal diversion of a high- 
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Muck were intent on fulfilling all 
chronological requirements, we should 
have had a harpsichord, or at least a 
modified harpsichord, such as the one 
Gustave Mahler played on when he 
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Given First Hearings 
The other music on the programme 
w ‘was the Haydn Symphony in C major, 


| (Reiter-Biedermann, No. 3); a _ ballet 
| Suite of music arranged by Hermann 


| Kretzschmar from Rameau’s ‘‘Acanthe 
‘et Cephise’’ and ‘‘Platee.’’ These pieces 
\were played for the first time at these 


‘concerts and Dvorak’s violincello con- 
certo in B minor, op. 104, played by Mr. 


| | 
; Malkin. 
| Mr. Malkin played with a tone of 
much sonority—it is no doubt impossi- 


Ap, _@ bile to play the ’cello with an orchestra 

Past sonempamommmme (49 U//,7 without that snarl and whine that true 

. ’ / enthusiasts and cognoscenti call a ‘‘real 

Directs Handel sCon- ‘cello tone.’? Mr. Malkin played, then, 

with admirable art, a work which 1s 

. deadly dull. His pure intonation, his 

t While Seated exceptional virtuosity and expressive 

cer O singing of melodic passages, commended 
him highly to the audience. 
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hearer knows what is coming, what- 

BY OLIN DOWNES ever the movement. One may except 

‘ Some wondered at the concert of|that naive passage after the “grand 

pause” of the last movement. Haydn 


works that run so evenly though pleas- 
ingly in a regular routine that the 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr.| haa thus his little joke, and entertained 


Karl Muck, conductor, yesterday af-|the audience, which was his purpose 


‘ when he wrote symphonies. 
ternoon in Symphony Hall at the pres- A concert of what one might call con- 
ence of a piano on the stage. 


The | firmed classicism, of which the high 


indi _l|light, musically speaking, was the 
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orchestra, as soloist. the Dvorak concerto, which, in point of 


Th . ‘ : mere time, is some century and a half 
e audience was still wondering | more recent than the music of Handel 


when Dr. Muck seated himself at the | and Rameau. 
instrument, and in the capacity of the 
“capellmeister” of the 18th and early 
19th century directed the performance. 
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course the fact must not be overlooked that ’ and its taste 
there are in all countries patrons who make hopelessly cor- 
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for artistic recognition begins only after the eal music. 
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erpretations. 
between the dance forms, 


the minuet, and the early symphony 


‘might be the clearer, 


Haydn’s sym- 


uction, and given superbly. 


Joseph Malkin of the orchestra was 


‘soloist in Dvorak’s concerto in B minor 


‘for cello, 


phony 


' 
’ 


| 


| phony in C major was a fitting intro- | 
| | 


not an ingratiating score, 
wherein the solo instrument is relegated 

an incidental position in the orchestra. 

ut Mr Malkin’s playing is not of tor- 
tuous uncertainty. Fortunately he has)! 
@ sense of pitch. He does not cause | 
the hearer perpetual alarm lest he and: 
the tonality be at variance. He has a 


style of reassuring authority, of dignity, 


breadth. No solo cello playing in Sym- 
Hall is recalled as pleasurable as 
is in the song of the slow movement. 
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Directs Handel's Con- 
certo While Seated 


at Piano 


BY OLIN 


Some wondered at the concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Karl Muck, conductor, yesterday af- 
ternoon in Symphony Hall at the pres- 
ence of a piano on the stage. The 
programme indicated only the appear- 
ance of Joseph Malkin, ’cellist of the 
orchestra, as soloist. 

The audience was still wondering 
when Dr. Muck seated himself at the 


instrument, and in the capacity of the’ 


“capellmeister” of the 18th and early 
19th century directed the performance. 


—— 


} 
| 
DOWNES Ee knows what is coming, 


“DOING AS HANDEL DID 


When his intention was percieved a 
wave of applause, swept through the 
hall. But Dr. Muck was only doing 


what conductors of other days did both 


in the concert hall and the opera house 
and in doing this he was in entire ac- 
cord with the spirit of Handel’s time. 
It might be said, however, that if Dr. 
Muck were intent on fulfilling all 
chronological requirements, we should 
have had a harpsichord, or at least a 
modified harpsichord, such as the one 
Gustave Mahler played on when he 
conducted an orchestral concert in Bos- 
ton several season’s ago. 

However, in conducting from. the 
‘‘thorough-bass’’ of Handel and in re- 
ducing the orchestra to the proportions 
of Handel’s time for the concerto grosso 
he did much to make a pleasant and 
relatively informal diversion of a high- 
ly artistic character in a smphony con- 
cert. After the performance the leader 
and the little orchestra bowed their ac- 
knowledgement of the applause. 


Given First Hearings 


The other music on the programme 
was the Haydn Symphony in C major, 
(Reiter-Biedermann, No. 3); a _ ballet 
suite of music arranged by Hermann 
Kretzschmar from Rameau’s ‘‘Acanthe 
et Cephise’’ and ‘‘Platee.’’ These pieces 
were played for the first time at these 
concerts and Dvorak’s violincello con- 
certo in B minor, op. 104, played by Mr. 
Malkin. 

Mr. Malkin played with a tone of 
much sonority—it is no doubt impossi- 
ble to play the ’cello with an orchestra 
without that snarl and whine that true 


enthusiasts and cognoscenti call a “‘real 
‘cello tone.’?’ Mr. Malkin played, then, 
with admirable art, a work which 1s 
deadly dull. His pure intonation, his 
exceptional virtuosity and expressive 
singing of melodic passages, commended 
him highly to the audience. 

Havydn’s Symphony is one of the 
works that run so evenly though pleas- 
ingly in a regular routine that the 
what- 
ever the movement. One may except 
that naive passage after the “grand 
pause” of the last movement. Haydn 
had thus his little joke, and entertained 
‘the audience, which was his purpose 
when he wrote symphonies. 

A concert of what one might call con- 
firmed classicism, of which the high 
light, musically speaking, was the 
dances orchestrated by Mr. Kretzsch- 
mar. And the oldest music heard was 
the Dvorak concerto, which, in point of 
mere time, is some century and a half 
more recent than the music of Handel 
and Rameau. 
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The ennobling of the artistic taste should 
be begun in childhood; it should& he the 
duty of every teacher to implant the germ 
of interest in music in the susceptible souls 
of children at the first singing exercise. 
The places that are most frequented today 
by children—and by grown-ups, 
the moving picture houses, and these are, 
therefore, an important factor in educa- 


too —are | 


owe nwew we ww ee re ee ee — 


a Lc Ut ae 


tion, in a helpful as well as in a harmful | 


The music offered at these theatres 
unspeakabiy lkamentable, both 


Sense. 


is, alas, 


with regard to choice of selection and the | 


rendering of it. From a ragtime, 


one is | 


provoked by a sentimental song even more | 


horrible, sung with 
from that back to 
cerning child naturally 
‘the music,”’ 
is thus soon 


ragtime. The undis- 
regards what lit 
and its taste 
for that art hopelessly cor- 
rupted. 
distant from ‘“‘movies,’’ and give them, in- 
stead, opportunity to her real music. 
Fesides thorough instruction in instru- 
mental music, students should be made 


| familiar at an early age with the elements 


of orchestral anil chamber music, and 


! should have an understanding of the nature 
' and 
| struments. 

% tunities 


of all familiar musical in- 
Not only would new oppor- 
‘hen arise for many artists, but, 
what is more important, the foundation 
would be laid for a musical generation, 
which one might confidently expect to en- 
joy concerts not superficially, as mere 
‘musical treats,’’ but as deep, lasting im- 
pressions of the undy.ng works of masters. 

Prominent artists who have long toured 
America all agree that the public interest 
and understanding for music has grown be- 
vand all expectations during the past 
twenty years. Surely then, we may look 
towards 2 genuine inusical expression in 
America in the future—an expression deep- 
rooted in necessity. Then, tco, we will re- 
rard as superfluous the charlatan adver- 


tisements to which now we so cling, 
eee rR NE hey CI GAT . 


COMPASS 


So one ougat to keep children more , 


untruthful bliss, and — 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
(Mrs. H. H. GALLISON, Director) 

Dr. A. T. DAVISON, Conductor 


Sunday Afternoon, April 1, 1917 
WITH THE GENEROUS ASSISTANCE OF THE 


Combined Chorus of two hundred voices 


RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 1, at 3.30 


PROGRAMME 


Theme and Variations for Violin and 
Organ, Op. 150 


RHEINBERGER 


J. P. MarsHALt, Organist, and the Entire Violin Section 


BACH . Motet, “I wrestle and pray” (“Ich lasse dich 
nicht’). The words rendered and adapted by 
W. Bartholomew. For Chorus, Orchestra 
and Organ 
RADCLIFFE CHoRrAL SocreTy and HArvarp UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB 


Dr. A. T. Davison, Conductor 


The motet “Ich lasse dich nicht” (‘I wrestle and pray”) was for a long time attributed to 
Johann Sebastian Bach and so published by Schicht; but many now believe that the composer 
was Johann Christoph Bach (1642-1703), the son of Heinrich, and an uncle of Johann Sebastian. 
Sir Hubert Parry in his life of Bach (1909) finds this superb motet unlike in style and texture 
the known compositions of Johann Christoph. ‘The fact that that composer greatly influenced 
his nephew in his most impressionable days, and that there was racial and temperamental kin- 
ship between them, would account for its being difficult to say decisively that it 1s not by John 
Sebastian. However, it clearly is unnecessary to discuss works which are doubtful, since their 
being doubtful is sufficient proof that, if authentic, they are not fully illustrative of the com- 


poser’s powers.” 


I wrestle and pray, till blessed by Thee. 
My Saviour, I wrestle and pray till blessed by Thee. 


CHORALE I 
Thou art my God, Almighty Lord, 


I know by Thy unchanging word, 
Thine is a Father’s heart. 

Yet I, though dust, for comfort flee, 
And find it while I cleave to Thee. 


CHORALE II 
O Jesu, Son of God, 
I raise my voice to Thee in hymns of praise, 
For Thy redeeming grace; 
Increase my faith, and strengthen me, 
That I may pray and cleave to Thee! 


Prelude to ‘‘Tristan und Isolde’’ 


BrauMs  . _ Song of Destiny (Schicksalslied), Op. 54, for 
chorus and full orchestra 


In the summer of 1868 Brahms, sojourning at Bremen, read o i iedri 6 
oo ‘ ° * . 99 . U ne mo ve 
lin’s pore ““Hyperions Schicksalslied”’ for the first time. He was so impressed 7 Oe ne 
ing the day at Wilhelmshaven, the great war harbor, he withdrew from his friends and made 
sketches for his ‘‘Schicksalslied,” which, completed in May, 1871 was produced at a Philhar- 
monic Society concert in Carlsruhe October 18, 1871. The fatalistic poem sets forth the passion- 
less, serene life of the blessed immortals in contrast with that of suffering humanity. Brahms 
not satisfied with the poet’s pessimistic ending, added an orchestral postlude, which should bring 
ery consolation, some hope. That he put much importance on this postlude is shown by the 
act that on the programme at Carlsruhe ‘Orchestral Postlude” was added to the text of the 


m. 

as — was first performed in Boston at a Theodore Thomas concert on November 
Ye tread on pathways of Light, 
Through fields eternal, 
Spirits beyond the skies. 
Tenderly balmy breezes fan your calm brows. 
As the player’s deft fingers sweep over the harpstrings, 
Free from grief as the slumbering infant 
Heavenly spirits live. 
Chaste enshrined, as a bud that is op’ning, 
Purely blossoms their Soul alway; 
And their vision celestial gazes serene on light everlasting. 


To us is not given to find repose here on earth: 

They vanish, they falter, our suffering brothers; 

Blindly from hour to hour they are driven, 

Like spray of the cataract recklessly plunging down to 
doubt and darkness below. 


Poem by F. Hélderlin. English Version by N. MacFarren 


Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ 


Selections from ‘‘Siegfried”’ and “G6tterdimmer- 

ung” (arranged by Hans Richter) —Siegfried’s 

. Passage to Briinnhilde’s Rock (“‘Siegfried,”’ Act 

WAGNER III); Morning Dawn and Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey (‘“Gétterdimmerung,” Act I) 


Funeral Music from ““Gétterdimmerung,”’ Act ITI 


Overture to ‘‘'Tannhduser”’ 
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BY OLIN DOWNES . Color and Senta 


The Boston Symphony: Occklguek’ But there is plenty of 


Dr. Karl ‘Muck conductor, gave the| color and sonority in this body 


ers. This was shown in the effects 
second concert of the season in aid of AO a et a évcin aor : oo eK 


its pension fund, yesterday afternoon |orehestra. The “Song of De 


piece of music that is too s 
in Symphony Hall. There is the noble orche 


The orchestra was assisted by the ys. os ret of mood + ee 
Ra ithen the brilliant and dra ae se 
dcliffe Choral Society, Mrs. H. H. ‘of the second vermet ian hie a naktat 
Gallison director, and the Harvard! laboring and suffering here elow. bi 
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University Glee Club, ‘wail the contrast of their lot vit 
. some 200 voices, of the angels, serene ‘in heavei 


under the direction of Dr. A. T.! Then there is the eriee 
Davison. orchestra to the mood of — 
3 The chorus was alert in ¢ 
HARVARD GATE. BIG par own | wishes of Dr. Muck. 
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The programme consisted of Rhein- é a hc 
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lin and organ,. op.. 150, played by Mr.| phony concerts are long f 
Marshall, organist of the Symphony] this does not diminish the 4 
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| The vocal material at Dr. Davison’s 
— disposal is unusually good. The voices =, 


in the aggregate are delightfully fresh | 
and musical. The conductor himself 


| knows well how to make the most of 
| this material. The quality of tone is 
: always musical and never dry or forced. 
| , 

| 

| 


The singers know the difference be- | 
tween “piano” and ‘“pianissimo”’ and 


ohserve it. | 
The performances were musSicianly in 
the careYul observation of attack, 
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phrasing, time values, ete., but they 
were, happily, far from that routine | 


character which some professionals ex- 

Harvard and Rad- alt asa virtue. In the health and spon- | 
. _taneity of the singing, in the quality of 
| tone, which had not been planed and | 

iF : h | whittled to certain cut and dried vocal | 

ht ] e & oruses If Standards, and in the obvious earnest- | 

'ness and pleasure the performers took 

jin the task there was a new and re- 

Orchestra _ freshing element. This was not, thank 

j}heaven, the singing of professional 


* 
é | ° ° 
hoof rH, 2447 | singers, but something incomparably 
7 more charming, normal and musical. | 


BY OLIN DOWNES | Color and Sonority 


} 
} 
| 
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/ 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra,| But there js plenty of resource of 


Dr. Karl Muck conductor, gave the| color and sonority in this body of sing- || 
to | | : ; ;ers. This was shown in the effects Dr. |} 
it second concert of the season in aid of 'Muck’ secured from chorus ee ceeieiae | 


5 
; 
| 
‘ 
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j 
if 


}its pension fund, yesterday afternoon; orehestra. The “Song of Destiny” is a 
{¥ ; piece of music that is too seldom heard. 
py tn Symphony Hall. ‘There is the noble orchestral introduc- 
| The orchestra was assisted by the tion, the serenity of mood at first, and 
| 1 CC ae ae * then the brilliant and dramatic settin 

| Radcliffe Choral Society, Mrs. H. H. of the second verser tn 7mm Rapier: 
| Gallison director, and the Harvard ‘laboring and suffering here below be- 
| University Glee Club some 200 voices, ‘wall the contrast of their lot with that 
| . i hs of the angels, serene in heaven. 

under the direction of Dr. A. T.! Then there is the harking back in the. 
| Davison. orchestra to the mood of the opening, | 
| The chorus was alert in obeying the 
wishes of Dr. Muck. 
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HARVARD GATE. 
BIG HALL CROWDED 


The programme consisted of Rhein- 


Wagnerian Excerpts 


i csteinetn 6 Aid lige dion With the performance of the Wag- 

|| 2erger's Theme and Variations for vi0-| norian excerpts the hatitues of Sym- 

|) lin and organ, op. 150, played by Mr.|phony concerts are long familiar. But 

Lj | Marshall, organist of the Symphony ‘this does not diminish parr meineyns the 

Th eee Baia, sie. Discounti he ‘‘Parsifa re- 
| Orchestra, and the entire violin section;| ™USIC. Discounting the D 

| 


; + uot . ‘Thich some of us find entirel) 
| Bach’s Motet, “I wrestle and pray,’ for) lude, which re: te y 


|| chorus, orchestra and organ, conducted | 
't| by Dr. Davison: Brahms’ “Song of | 
Destiny,’’ for full chorus and orches-| 
ijtra, and excerpts from Wagnerian 
| music-drama—the prelude to ‘‘Parsifal,” : 
selections from “Siegfried’’ and ‘‘Got- 


too metaphysical and sophisticated te 
be quite true, the rest of the music on 
the programme was in greater part 
Wagner in his most tremendous mo- 
ments. Familiarity with every note of 
the “‘Tristan’* prelude can never dull its 
|| terdamerung,” arranged by Hans Rich- 4Ppeal, at least for this generation. The 
ilter: the funeral music from “Cotter-, 52me thing is true, of the magnificent 
damerung,”” the overture to “'Tannhau- tone-painting from the ee ee 
nay. t? The hall was filled to its capac-- Ring and the eplce area mo we 
“pithy vi a: | S.  e oe ur eral music. ere, indee 
ity, including the standing room in the Se Oa ae large utterance aa 
_aisles. The audience was evidently deep-) A ae ickin ili 
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pg gh oma ee ee a | What need be said of the orchestra’s 
tional but agreeable music. The per- Performance or on ee ee veld 
formance of the Bach motet brought: Muck in this ee el in Daa oa 
. funeral march from eC 8 
before the musical public of Boston the, eS pn i particular, will not be 
} |admirable work which Dr. Davison and ah: eae fing Pers ts h a 
k | ‘kly forgotten by those who heard. 
—| his collaborators have been carrying on | Boe sent baal it. The audience was 
in the development of choral singing at Sd + to. Jenve Similan Bi 
Harvard and Radcliffe of late years. | /° 
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glory. His ‘reading of the “Song of 
Destiny” was lofty and properly se- 
0 in its great opening stanzas, 


he Allegro, in which the unhappy 
“ Be Man is pictured, was given in 
dark and effective contrast. The cul- 
, , 
‘A 


mination of it all however, was in the 
. ba 


noble orchestral postlude, which, after 
Be en nance FFE, 


from long experience. The singers had 
was one great homogeneous body, re- 
'Sponsive to the silghtest wish of the 
| conductors. The attack was remark- 


The chorus, “which generously as-| 
been admirably drilled. Seldom have 
the chorus.has ended in seeming hope- 
iessness, brings back the broad move- tee precise; there was full volume; 


, , | Sisted, was conspicuous in the motet. 
| | ; and in Brahms’s cantata for vocal > 
freshness. The voices were young, with- 
‘out the tang and bitterness that. come 
CONCERT FOR we heard a chorus that was so fully 
| in sympathy with the orchestra. There 
above all, there was a command 
smal ehoruses 


Se I 


CHORUSES HEARD ment of the beginning and ends with. 


200 Student Singers Assist at 


Notable Entertainment by | 


’ 


Symphony Orchestra | 
By LOUIS C. ELSON 


Pension Fund concert program:— 
Rheinberger, Theme and Variations, 

and organ, by all the violins. 

Bach. Motet. ‘‘I Wrestle and Pray.’’ 
Wagner. ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,’ Prelude, 
Brahms. ‘‘Song of Destiny.’’ 

Waener. Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal.’’ 

Selections from Trilogy, Richter’s Arrange- 

ment, 

Siegfried Funeral Music. 

Tannhauser Overture. 

It is not permitted to criticise a 
beneficent concert, where all the par- 
ticipants donate their services for a) 
good cause; but were this ban entire- 
ly lifted we would still only be able 
to praise the phenomenal concert 
given in Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon. In addition to the regular 
orchestral forces the Radcliffe Choral | 
Society, which Mrs. H. H. Gallison | 
directs, and the Harvard University | 
Glee Club, which is conducted by Dr. 
A. T. Davison, came over from Cam- | 
bridge, a combined chorus of over 
200 voices, and the Bach and Brahms 
numbers lent vocal dignity to the re- 
markable program. ‘The Bach notet 
was finely conducted by Dr. Davison. 

What a versatile musician Dr.| 
Muck is! He is one of the greatest 
of vocal conductors in both the 
oratorio, or cantata, and operatic, 
fields; he is the equal of any Wag-| 
nerian conductor that we have heard | 
(and we have heard all the famous 
ones); he has absolutely revealed the 
orchestral works of Brahms and 
Liszt to Boston; and only the day 
before he conducted a contrapuntal 
Handelian work from the piano, play- 
ing the ‘‘Continuo” (the supporting 
clavicembalo part) upon the piano. 

In this concert he shone in all his 


Violin 


| readings in these numbers. 


'berger’s violin 


| Mr. Nikisch 


peace and tranqullity. Such music has | 
far more to say to mankind at present | 
than the composer’s “Song of Tri- 
umph.” : 

The chorus was very effective in} 
this, as in the Bach work, and Mrs. 
| Gallison and Dr. Davison are to be | 
congratulated upon what their socie- | 
ties have achieved. But it took a_ Dr. | 
Muck to bring out all their powers in | 
connection with full orchestral ac- 
companiment, which in the case of | 
Brahms was more than an accompani- | 
ment. | 

We need not speak of the Waeneri- | 


an works. It is always a great mu- 


‘sical delight to hear the Boston Sym- | 


phony Orchestra carry out Dr. Muck’s | 
But there 
ig nothing new to say about these 
except that they always cause the | 
post-Wagnerian strivers to seem very | 


| petty and poverty- -stricken in real mu- | 


sical ideas. Yet the Richter arrange- 

ment had something of novelty to US. | 
Wre recall the old days when Gericke 
played this, and it still seems the | 
most successful Wagnerian transcrip- 
‘tion that we know of. ) 

The opening number was thein- | 
and organ variations | 
swollen to Brobdignagian proportions, 
by allowing all the violins to play | 
the solo part in unison. We recalt | 
once giving Handel's | 
(“Ombra mai Fu’) in this | 
but here at least there Was | 
more justification, for the contrapun- | 
tal parts balanced nicely and the | 
strings made a fine display of good | 
ensemble, even in some very florid 
passages. 

Mr. John P. Marshall was most ef- 
ficient at the organ. 

A word of especial praise must be 
spoken about the clear enunciation of 
the chorus, both male and female. 

There was a tremendous audience 


Largo 
manner, 


present and the enthusiasm was con- 


stant from beginning to end. 
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PA fo ee hoahan that many 
Symphony Schell, sisted | might well envy. 


The motet has more than historic in-— 


by Radcliffe Choral Society 
and the Harvard Glee Club, 


Plays to Crowded Hall, with | pessimistic. 
Many Persons Standing—Dr. | 


Muck Conducts. 


COMBINED CHORUS OF 


oo 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Dr. Karl Muck conductor, gave a sec- 


ond concert in aid of the pension) 


fund vesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. There was a great au- 
dience. Many stood. The orchestra 
was assisted by the Radcliffe Choral 
Society, Mrs. H. H. Gallison director, 
,and the Harvard University Glee 
'Club-—a combined chorus of 200 
voices. 

The program was as follows: Rhejin- 
berger, theme and variations for violin 
and organ, Op. 150 (John P. Marshall, 
organist. and the entire violin section): 
J. C. Bach. Motet, “CI Wrestle and 
Pray,’’ conducted by Dr. A. T. David- 
son; Wagner, 
Isolde’; Brahms's, 
Op. 54, conducted by Dr. 
ner, prelude to ‘‘Parsifal.”’ 


“Song of Destiny, | 


Selections 


‘from ‘“‘Siegfried’’ and “Goetterdaemme- 


‘rung’ (arranged by 


| 
| 


Richter); Funera! 
“Goetterdaemmerung 


’? 


Music from 
overture to ‘‘Tannhaeuser. 

Rheinberger’s theme has a simple 
heauty, and the variations are not 
forcer or too pedantic; they are true va- 
riations in which the theme does not 
remind one of blindman’s buff. Mr. 
Marshall registrated tastefully and with 
a fine sense of proportion. 
were eloquent. 


| was a defiant 


200 VOICES IS HEARD} 


,ously near 


prelude to ‘Tristan and | 
iopinions of the critics in Boston when 


Muck: Wag- | 


The violins | oritics, 


whether it were written by Se- 
bastian Bach or by his unele, Johann 
Christoph. As for Brahms’s “Song of 
Destiny,’’ it is among his most poetic 
works. 
| be poem, contrasting the serene | 
‘life of the immortals with that of the | 
complaining millions of men appealed to 
Brahms, for there was in the man a 
neculiar melancholy. The late John F. 
Runciman insisted that Brahms, Iftke 
T’'schaikowsky, was terribly afraid of 
death, but in a less manly fashion, if 
the statement be not paradoxical. There 
note in Tschaikowsky’s 
fear; while Brahms often came danger- 
whining at the thought of 
the inevitable; nor did he show the 


| terest, 


and imaginative 


resignation that characterizes so many | 
of the Greek poets in their everlasting | 


farewell to earth and sky. Yet in this ' 
instance Brahms was not content to end | 
his cantata in Hoelderlin’s gloomy vein. | 
For once he had hope, perhaps faith; | 


‘and so he added an orchestral] postlude | 


that is one of the most beautiful and 
Impressive pages in all his literature, 
With this postlude the concert might 
have ended; but there was pleasure in 
store for the lovers of Wagner, whose 
music was played under the direction 
of Dr. Muck, famous as a conductor of 
Waegner’s' music dramas in the opera 
houses of Germany and at Bayreuth. 
At the same time the impression left by 
that page of Brahms remained through 
the solemn prelude to ‘Parsifal’’ and 
the brilliant music from the ‘‘Ring’’ with 
the magnificent dirge from ‘The Dusk 
of the Gods.” 
Yesterday the Herald published the 
there was a Boston Symphony chorus 
under Mr. Nikisch, We well remember 
the performances. They were lame and 
impotent. The strictures were deserved. 
Mven Mr. Apthorp, who usually took a 
cheerful view of musical conditions in 
Roston, did not see the necessity of 
choral concerts in the Symphony course. 
The times have changed. Dr. Muck 


has been most fortunate in the choruses 


provided for him this season. The male 


chorus that sang in Liszt’s “Faust,"’ ex- 


cited the admiration even of New York 
who dislike Liszt and all his/' 


Hoelderlin’s 
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Wagner and Dr. Muck 


‘works. With the Boston chorus at Dr. 
-Muck’s disposal, and with the chorus! 
that. assisted yesterday, there is eve 
reason why great choral works shoul | 
be performed occasionally in the con- | 
certs of the Symphony orchestra. It is 
already rumored that there will be at 
least three choral performances next 
season. There is talk of Beethoven's 
9th symphony, Bach’s Passion music ac- 
cording to Matthew, and possibly a sym- 
phony by Mahler. May the rumor turn 
out to be a fact! 
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‘This virtuosity had place,!ugain, An the 
first number of the concert for the Pen$ion 
Fund of the orchestra that it undertook in 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, with 
Dr. Muck again conducting and with band 
and Icader above even their usual eloquence 
on many such occasions. The piece was a 
get of variations for organ and orchestra 
by the diligent and fluen, Rheinberger— 
chamber music in itself or even churchly 
diversion. But for the one violin for which 
the conmsposer wrote Dr. Muck substituted 
the thirty violins that weekly sit to lett 
and right of him. Yet as one man they 
Played this violin part in a lawless 
unanimity of !ike-shaped pnrase, simul- 
taneous inflection, equally distriouted color 
and mutual dynamic gradation. More: 
they played as one mind in the designing 
and the upbuilding of the music and 4as 
one temperament and imagination in re- 
sponse to the songful quality ana the 0oc- 
@asional high intensity of ‘the progress. 
Whether they swelled and sharpened the 
voice of the organ, whether it or they 
were unfolding or edorring the variation, 
the ear heard them as a single super- 
viblinist; and the thirty accomplished this 
feat less by such technical means asa 
unified bowing than by a finer and inner 
commurity of understanding, feeling, in- 
tent. It is the custom to marvel and ap- 


plaud when four men in a string quartet | 


attain such singleness of intensified voice 
through all the convoluvions of such music 
and when they carry it also to such elas- 
ticity within that unity. Here were thirty 
working their miracle with Mr. Marshall 
at the organ a worthy partner for them. 
' he other orchestral numbers” were 
familiar excerpts from the Waeneriar 
vepertory, still too scanty for the likings 
and the necessities of an operaless city 
that Dr. Muck permits himself, the or- 
chestra and a hungry public—the pre- 
fudes to “Tristan” and ‘Parsifal,”’ the 
overture to “‘Tannhiuser’; the jointured 
fragments of “Siegfried” and “Gétterdam- 
merung” in which that hero scales the 
fire-girt rock and fares forth for new con- 
quests on the Rhine; and the orchestral 
glorification of him slain, recalled, 1|a- 
‘mented. Familiar pieces all even in A 
eity that, somewhat absurdly, hears its 
Wagner in a concert hall and not in an 
opera house and that has almost forgot- 


halla, the forest-music in “Siegfried,” the 





tén the entrancé 6f the gods into Val- 


mournful introduction to the third act of 
“Tristan,” the like introduction that brings 
Tannhiuser back from pilgrimage, simply 
because in the one or in the other, it so 
seldom hears them. Familiar, indeed, yet 
yesterday sounding as it seemed with a 
voice that even Dr. Muck and the orches- 
tra in its present estate have seldom 
brought to them, 
could hardly feel the swaying of the Wag- |! 
nerian wood or see down the long Wag- 
nerian vistas therein, because he was so 
eceupied with the individual trees, might 
have marvelled at the beauty and the! 


elasticity of detail. especially in the wood- | 
wind parts, in the prelude tt “Tristan,” at } 
the distribution, at once subtle and poig- } 


nant, of tonal emphases over the repeti- 


tions of the prelud to ‘“Parcifal,’’ at the | 


suggestion or the proclamation of every 
inwrought motive as the music ‘bore young 
Siegfried through mist and fire to Briinn- 
hilde’s rock, rong and sped through his 
ardent farewelling in the dawn, swept him 
forward, Rhine-borne, to hew adventure. 
In all three was the detail that for an 
instant arrests the ear as it gleams out of 
the whole tonal web or leads period into 
period and yet almost within that instant 
vanishes into larger course and onflow of 
the orchestral weaving. It proceeds equal- 
ly from the particular players who ae- 
complish and from the conductor who co- 
ordinates and fuses, 

‘These multiplied and tromeritars 
are, however, but Dr. Muck’s means to 
larger and deeper end, fulfilled vesterda, 
bevond usual degree in all his Wagnerian 
numbers. ft has been ihe just 
exalt the emotional force of Mr. 
canini’s version of the prelude to ‘Tristan’ 
above that of any other conductor of our 
‘time. Yet, 
/ one hearing bears true 
| never excelled the fate-haunted voice that 
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the long ascent; or the wan decline alike 
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the extinction of the end. 
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and emotion are withered by the quest for 
superlatively exact and impinging means 
of expression. Even Dr. Muck and his re- 
sponsive Men could aot quite nide this 
dryness as the prelude proceded in an- 
guished or ecstatic paragraphs. Yet within 
each paragraph, the voice of sinful suffer- 
ing, Of ‘beatified compassion, of stately and 
solemn holy rite, was not less poignant 
than had ‘been the voice of other passion 
in the prelude to ‘‘Tristan,’’ 


Richter himself, whe § 


if recollection of more than 
witness, it has} 


Dr. ‘Muck and the orcnestra gave yester- | 
day to the first measures; the ardor of aj 
passion that is at once an ecstasy and a} 
torture, that mourns while it yearns, with | 
which they carried the love-music through | 


of the passion and the pain with which | 
they led the music into the whispers and | 
Time and again, | 
the prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ will vield the | 


impression of an over-meditated, over- | 
manipulated music in which imagination 


Similarly the 
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Cle Christopher: and 


music of young Siegfried glowed with the 
tale it bears in high, heroic note—the lam- 
bent fires, the horn that parts them and 
cleaves the mists; the instant of revela- 
tion of the attained Valkyr:; the stride anj 
splendor of the music that sends Siegfried 
faring forth anew, 

4u neuen thiten 

Theure Helde 

and the rest; the smooth surge of the Rhine 
and the song of the river-daughters. The 
living Siegfried in epitome before what the 
old ballads called ‘‘death and bane” had 
come upon him. Then afterward for cCn- 
trast, postlude and apotheosis the clangory, 
unlike any that as yet man has drawn from 
orchestra, that at once mourn. recount, ex- 
alt him into the heaven of heroes, with the 
power of the orchestra at one with the 
power of these clangors. Perhaps after such 
tonal might and magnificence of mourn- 
ing and of memory, the overture to ‘’Tann- 
haiuser’’ was bound to sound a little rouy- 
tine. As yet with all the orotund sonorities 
of the brass in the music of the pilgrims. 
it is not quite of Dr. Muck’s most elo- 
quent Wagner. 


The Harvard Chorus 

“Wagner for the Pension Fund,”’ accord- 
ing to the familiar formula of many a year 
was, however, only the major part of the 
concert. To it came also, and generously 
proffering its services, the choir that Dr. 
Davison of the Division of Music at Har- 
vard has assembled from the college ana 
from Radcliffe, nursed against no smal) 
odds, held, practised and fused untijj] its 
singing yesterday was no less revelation 
of unexpected choral forces and _ possibj}j- 
ties hereabouts than was that of Mr. Town- 
send’s chorus at two pairs of Symphony 
Concerts. For some years past Dr. Muck 
has been amitious to join choral music 
to symphonic music in his concerts and to 
set new standards in this town for the one 
as he has for the other. With such co- 
workers aS Dr. Davison and Mr. Townsend, 
and the men-singers and the women-singers 
‘that he and they can gather and stimulate, 
he iS well on the wavy to his end. The 
method is the careful choosing of the choir 
by these lieutenants, long training under 
them in the appointed music and final re- 
hearsals under Dr. Muck himsel?. 

The pieces of yesterday set the Cam- 
bridge voultth no easy task—the motet “Ich 
lasse dich nicht,’’ attributed to Sebastian. 
Bach, though probably written by his un- 
Brahms’s “Song of 
Destiny,” stupidly neglected by many 
Choral conductors because it is incongruous 
to their pet miscellanies and too short for 
their programmes of “larger works.’ The 
motet weaves and interweaves from the 
Spool, so to say, of a choral-like cantus 
fermus, long strands of contrapuntal song 
set to a religious text, rising, falling, blend- 
ing, parting, in incessant curve and mo- 
tion until, in the present instance. a chorale 
concentrates and cumulates them. As the 


Bach of the motet” wrote his music; the. 
curve of the lines is beautiful wpon he ear, 
the contrapuntal, body runs rich and deep, 
the phrases for the voices and the harmonic 
background upon which they move stir the 
hearer; While with all the tonal] intricacy of 
the piece, it speaks with thait direct, simple 
| Whole-hearted feeling which makes the 
music of the elder Bachs the voice of a 
true, devout and personal] religious faith 
and impulse as far from Pious routine as 
an ‘appurtenance to position and respec- 
tabilitvy as it is from ‘the antics and the 
brgies of Reverend fr. Sunday and his 
Clerical species. 
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for contrast, stood Brahms’s setting in 
tones of the German verses that vision 
Elysian fields of placid and remote beati- 
tude, where the turmoil of earth never 
penetrates and where in Spiritual repose 
dwell beings not as the futile and impotent 
atoms which are men. To it, Stirred by 
poetry that quickened a characteristic and 
fertile vein in his imagination, Brahms hag 
written music of a cool, distant, serene 
and luminous illusion as lovely of flowing 
line, soft harmonies, pale color and still 
atmosphere as are iike decorations of the 
like-tempered Puvis de Chavannes—music 
that embodies the high, far heaven in 
which Clough set his goddess of the eternal 
wisdom. Then in as swift and whirling 
epitome as the music of Elysium has been 
long-breathed and tranquil, the tonal tu- 
mult of the vanities and vicissitudes of 
men; and finally conclusion out of the deep 
compassion of musie When a deeply-moved 
spirit may write it. 

No light tasks these to set a chorus 
relatively at beginnings, even with an or- 
chestra to sustain and pronipt it, a Davison 
to practice it and, in Bach, to lead it and 
a Muck to bear it through the contrasting 
eloquences of Brahms. Yet in all but one 
respect, it rose, so stimulated, to the neces- 
sities of both composers and the exactions 
of both leaders. It was possible to wish 
somewhat more freedom and é6lan of song 
as the choir spun Bach's ardent contra- 
puntal web and a measure more of free- 
dom 2s they wrought Brahms’s still and 
Siivery tone-picture. Men and women both 
they took thought and sang; but so doing 
they missed the elastic and infectious 
spontaneity that will be theirs when this 
taking of thought before song becomes ag 
second nature to them. Yet thanks to it, 
they attained an unerring intonation, an 
unflagging precision, a roundness of phrase, 
a warmth and a fineness of shading, an 
intelligent sense of the music in hand as a 
whole tonal and expressive fabric, and a 
ready responsiveness to every indication, 
especially in rhythm and modulation, of the. 
conductors, that set them, as it sets Mr. 
Townsend’s chorus, high above the routine 
of the species. The instrument, yesterday, 
of these qualities was, moreover, voices. 
young, fresh, unclouded, grateful, that Dr. 
Muck in particular wrought into elastic 
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fusion with the orchestra, Above all else, 
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vari en | for violin and organ, Op. 150) the training of Dr. A. T. Davison since SYMPHONY in E flat major, (MS.) 
(Joh: © a ‘Marshall, organist, and the|| October. Dr. Muck heard it 10 days a + atlenioesa spite ’ 
aed in section) ; I..C. Bach, Motet, | ago and was highly pleased with the ._ II. Andante agitato quasi Allegro moderato 
SS le and. Pray os conducted by results. The two choral numbers will III. Allegretto grazioso 
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CHADWICK, THEME, VARIATIONS and FUGUE for Organ and 
Orchestra 
Soloists: 
JULIA CULP, Mezzo-Soprano 
JOHN P. MARSHALL, Organist 
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“However, it was the intelligence of the 
chorus that, again as with Mr, 'Townsend’s, 
“makes it serviceable.and desirable for Sym- 
phony Concerts and for the music likely 
to be sung thereat. Background tells even 
in a chorus and minds have part as well 
as voices in choral singing. They have 
their large and dominant part also in the 

making of all music. Else would Dr. Muck 
not be what he is as conductor; so master 
of his music, his orchestra, his audience and 
himself; so acclaimed as he was yester- 

day from stage and auditerium; and so 

able and disposed to lift choral music from 

the slough in which it has long lain 

moribund in this town and raise it to the 
level on which he sustains symphonic. 


CROWD HALL FOR 
PENSION CONCERT 


| Dr. Muck, the Boston Symphony or- | 
chestra and singers from Radcliffe and 
‘Harvard all contributed to what was in | 
many respects the most satisfying con- 
cert in behalf of the orchestra’s pen- 
sion fund yesterday afternoon in Sym-'!| 
phony Hall that has been given. ‘The: 
program was: Rheinberger, theme andj 
variations for violin and organ, Op. 150 || 
(John P. Marshall, organist, and the. 
entire violin section) ; J..C. Bach, Motet, | 
“T Wrestle and Pray,” conducted by 


} 
Dr. A. T. Davidson; Wagner, prelude to | 
‘Tristan and Isolde’; Brahms, ‘Song | 
of Destiny,” Op. 54, conducted by Dr. | 
Muck; Wagener, prelude to “Parsifal,” | 
Selections from “Siegfried” and “Goet- 
terdaemmerung”’ (arranged by Richter) ; 
Funeral Music from ‘Goetterdaemme-. 
rung’; overture to “Tannhaeuser.” 

The features in an exceptionally in- 
teresting program were the singing of 
the chorus and the organ-violins num- 
ber. With such singers at his disposal 
as those of Mrs. H. H. Gallison, Dr. A... 
TT, Davidson and Stephen Townsend cho- 
ral selections at out symphony con- 
certs can be ns as assured. py 3 
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Pension Fund Concert 2. /, hi, 

Today in Sympfon ail 

| The second concert of the season 1n 
‘aid of the pension fund of the Symphony 
Orchestra will be given in Symphony 
Hall this afternoon at 3:30 o’clock, and | 
for the first time in nearly a dozen years | 
a chorus will be used. Under the direc- | 
tion of Dr A. T. Davison and Mrs H. Hi. 
Gallison choral music in Harvard Uni- | 
versity has made great strides of late. | 
Mrs Gallison has organized and directed 
with much success the Radcliffe Choral 
Society of more than 100 voices, and 
under Dr Davison’s leadership the Har- 
vard University Glee Club has been en- 

larged and has accomplished much. 


'sity Glee Club. It has been under 


he choral numbers will be a motet 
te Wrestle and Pray,” by Bach, an 
Brahms’ ‘‘Song of Destiny.’’ This latter 
work was first done in Boston in 1890 
by the Cecilia Society and three years 
later at the Symphony concerts under 
Mr Nikisch. : 
The program will begin with Rhein- 
berger’s Theme and Variations for vio- 
lin and organ, op 150. The organ part 
wHl be played by J. P. Marshall, and 
the violin part by the entire violin sec- 
tion instead of by one instrument, In 
the first part of the program also will 
be found the prelude to “Tristan und 
[solde.’’ 
The second part will be wholly Wag- 
ner, to comprise the prelude to “Par- 
sifal,’ Hans Richter’s arrangement of 
selections from “‘Siegfried’’ and ‘‘Gotter- 
dammerung,” the magnificent funeral 


‘music from the last act of ‘*“Gotterdam- 


merung’”’? and the ‘‘Tannhauser’’ over- 


ture. 


_ Pest DVieles (FP 
The programme of the second con- 


cert in aid of the pension fund of the | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
will be given in Symphony Hall Sun- 
day afternoon, April 1, at 3:30, is a 
wide departure from the conventional. 
The orchestra will have the assistance 
of a chorus of upward of 200 from 
Harvard University. This chorus is 
made up of the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety and the entire Harvard Univer- 


the training of Dr. A. T. Davison since 
October. Dr. Muck heard it 10 days | 
ago and was highly pleased with the) 
results. The two choral numbers will | 
be the unaccompanied Motet: oa 
Wrestle and Pray,’ by Bach, and 
Brahms’ “‘“‘Song of Destiny,’’ written | 
for chorus and full orchestra. The | 


‘first number on the programme will be | 


a theme and variations, by Rheinberg- | 
er, for violin and organ. Mr. Marshall | 
will be the organist and the violin part | 
will be played by the entire section of | 
violins, 30 in number. | 

The remainder of the programme | 
will include Wagner’s prelude to ‘“‘Tris- | 
tan and [Isolde,’’ the prelude to “Par- | 
sifal,’’ Hans Richter’s arrangement of 
selections from ‘“‘Siegfried,’’ and “Got- | 
terdammerung,”’ the funeral music | 
tram and the | 
‘“Tannhauser’’ overture, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1916--17. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


TWENEELA PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, APRIL 6, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 7, AT 8 P.M. 


CLAPP, SYMPHONY in E flat major, ( MS.) 
I. Allegro con spirito 


II, Andante agitato quasi Allegro moderato 
Ill. Allegretto grazioso 


(First Performance) 
Conducted by the Composer 
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THREE SONGS with ORCHESTRA: 
a) **Sei mir gegrtisst’’ 
b) “Standchen”’ 
c) ‘“Morgen’’ 


SCHUBERT, 
SCHUBERT, 
STRAUSS, 


CESAR FRANCK, SYMPHONIC PIECE from the Poeim-Symphony, 


‘‘The Redemption”’ 


THREE SONGS with ORCHESTRA: 
a) *‘Verborgenheit”’ 
6) “Ich atmet’ einen Lindenduft’’ 
c) ““Rheinlegendchen’’ 


HUGO WOLF, 
MAHLER, 
MAHLER, 


CHADWICK, THEME, VARIATIONS and FUGUE for Organ and 


Orchestra 


Soloists: 
JULIA CULP, Mezzo-Soprano 


JOHN P. MARSHALL, Organist 
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Julia Culp, Mezzo-Soprano. 
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THE NEW SYMPHONY — 
Trans. Ws» | / é 

A Note from Mr. P. G. Clapp Abopf His 

Music to Be Played for the First Times 


at the Symphony Concerts of This Week 


T the Symphony Concerts of next Il'ri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, 
the orchestra will play for the first 

times anywhere a new Symphony by Philip 
Greeley Clapp, professor of music in Dart- 
mouth College, conductor as well as com- 
poser, writer for the reviews as well as 
teacher of students. The new piece, to be 
played from manuscript with the composer 
conducting, is Mr, Clapp’s third symphony 
in succession to his first, which he regards 
as too experimental for performance and 
his second heard at the Symphony Con- 
certs a few vears ago. ‘It bears no other 
title than the routine “Symphony in -ttat 
Major, No. 3,’ and it is without programme 
in the usual sense of that word as applied 
to music. Concerning the counse and the 
character of the Symphony, however. Mr. 
Clapp has courteously handed to The 
Transcript the following note: 


The new symphony in E-flat has but 
three movements, of which the last is 
the shortest. The first is exuberant 
in character, except for two short epi- 
sodes soon after the beginning, one of 
Which forecasts the agitation of the 
second movement and the other the 
eventual peaceful conclusion. In con- 
trast with the confident enthusiasm of 
the first movement, the second move- 
ment is in part agitated and full of 
strife, in part contemplative in a very 
serious manner. The finale begins 
playfully, and ends calmly and happily. 
A large modern orchestra is called for 
in the score, but except in the second 
movement there is little complexity. 

The foregoing arrangement of move- 
ments and succession of moods may 
arouse suspicion of a “programme.” To 
enter life buovantly in a spirit of ad- 
venture must be a common experience 
among young men; to find experience 
somewhat grimmer than dreams is 
surely not unheard of, and to cleave 
to idealism in such circumstances is 
widely recommended: while to emerge 
from experience into a happiness less 
boisterous but more understanding 
than the easy confidence of youth and 
consequently more lasting and helpful, 
is What most thoughtful men try to ac- 
complish. These three states of feeling 
are not out of keeping with the succes 
Sive movements of the new Symphony 
the hearer who probes for more de- 
scriptive detail will not find it, unless 
he introduces it himself. 

Technically the Symphony is not rad- 
ical. The succession of a brilliant. a 
stormy, and a quiet movement is not 
new; Schumann’s C major Fantasy for 
pianoforte offers a stormy, a brilliant 
and a quiet movement in succession. 
In this symphony there are no ‘“‘ven- 
erative” themes—though the coda of 
the finale reminisces a bit concerning 
the other movements—pbut passages in 





different movements designed to recall 
keys and instruments without actually 
quoting themes. The harmonies are in 
the main rather diatonic and the con- 
trapuntal texture simple. The formal 
treatment is free but not involved; the” 
first movement has three themes, the 
others two each. A large orchestra ig 
used for the sake of sonority, but the 
score is not intricate. The entire sym- 


phony is less than forty minutes in 
length. 


20TH SYMPHONY 
CONCERT HELD, 
CULP SING 


Mork thir f i 
Ur. Muck Conducts Var qd ro- 


gram—Clapp Composition in 
E Flat Major Is Led by Its 
Originator—Is an Improve-| 
ment on His First Played 
Here Three Years Ago. 
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By PHILIP HALE. 

The 20th concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muek, econ- 
ductor, took place yesterday afternoon. 
in Symphony Hall. The soloists were 
Mme, Julla Culp, mezzo-soprano, and 
John P. Marshall, organist. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Clapp, Sym- 
phony in F flat major (first perform- 
ance); songs with orchestra; Schubert, 
Sei miv gegruesst, and Staendchen;: R. 
Strauss, Morgen; Cesar Franck Sym- 
phonic piece from “The Redemption’’; 
songs with orchestra: Wolf, Verborgen- 
heit; Mahler. Ich atmet’ einen Linden- 
durft and Rheinlegendchen; Chadwick, 
‘heme, Variations and Fugue for or- 
gan and orchestra. 

\ir. Clapp condueted his symphony, 
which was composed in 1916-17; the first 
{two movements in Hanover, N,  -H., 
where Mr. Clapp lives as director of 
‘musie at Dartmouth CoHege; the finale 
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dn Boston. This symphony 18 an im- 


provement on his first symphony per- 
formed here three years ago; it is less 
pedagogic; the ideas are clearer defined 


\suggests a 


| 


and have more musical importance. The 
second symphony also has the merit of 
being shorter than the first; less eom- 
plex, less involved. 

There are some fine moments In, the | 
first movement; the concluding section | 
of the second movement, the music that 
dirge, is impressive. The, 
finale is the least important, the least 
interesting of the three movements. 

We have said that there are fine 
moments in the first movement. These 
ideas unfortunately suffer too often 
from cumbrous orchestration and a 
lack of effective contrasts,in the de- 
velopment. Mr. Clapp emfloys a huge 
orchestra: three oboes, four clarinets, 
English horn, bass clarinet, eight horns 
(ineluding a quartet of small tubas), 
five trumpets, everything in proportion; 
a, swollen orchestra that does not aid 
him in musical expression. He uses 
the brass extravagantly, and at times 
curiously; as his emphasis by trumpet 
on the attack of a melodius phrase, 
for strings. His employment of bells) 
seems incongruous, without signifi- 
cance, even the disturbance of an other- | 
; wise pleasing musical thought. The) 
| whale work is injured by a lack af 
carity in the orchestration. We should 
I ike to hear the symphony scored skil- 
| fully for a much smaller orchestra. 
There have been poets who have begun 
‘by portentous epics. Thackeray poked 
fun at a contemporary, introducing him 
as one of the characters at Mrs. 


'Perkins’s ball. Mr. Clapp is a serious 


; 


musician, a man of acknowledged | 
talent, and he is to be taken seriously. | 
Let us hope that he will give up for a. 
time the writing of ‘‘colossal’’ works 
and learn to express himself simply, 
gracefully and beautifully. 
The symphonic mevement from 
Franck’s “Redemption” is not an ex- 
ample of Franck at his greatest; the 
phrase for trombones, while it is ener- 
getic, is dangerously near the common- 
place, but the long melodic phrase at 
the beginning is serenely beautiful, emi- 
nently Franckian, and it is used after- 
wards in a masterly manner. Note also 
the clearness throughout,. the luminous 
thought and expression. Franck taking 
\no less a subject than ‘‘the joy of the 
'world which is changed and made 
radiant by the words of Christ’ found 
an ordinary orchestra sufficient: Al- 
though he was an organist, he did not 
think it necessary to introduce that in- 
strument, nor did he summon to. the 
rescue an extra pair of kettle drums, 
eymbals, triangle, snare drum, bass 
drum, tom-tom, bells and two harps. 
Mme. Culp accompanied by the or- 
chestra led by Dr. Muck, who was loud- 
ly “applauded when he appeared, gave 
much pleasure by her voice and art. 
Schubert’s “‘Sei mir gegruesst,’?’ how 
ever, seemed too long by reason of the 
unvaried treatment of the strophes, but 


this might be said of other songs by | 
Schubert. Schoénberg’s instrumentation | 
for ‘the ‘‘Serenade”’ is discreet and ef- 


fective. 


Note again what can be done 


with a few instruments. Mahler’s sengs | 
are melodically interesting, especially | 


geniously orchestrated; witness the ab-| 


“Ich atmet’ einen Lindenduft,’’ and in-| 


sence of violoncellos and double basses, | 


the few wind instruments used unerring- | 


! 


ly. Mme. Culp sang with her accus; | 


tomed fervor. 


She did not indulge as in| 


the past in certain mannerisms, such as 


| a vexing slowness in tempo to show her! 
‘command of breath with injury to the 
melodic 
‘“Rheinlegendchen’’ was vocally not 


line. Her performance 


secure as that of the preceding songs, 
but she sang with delightful apprecia- 


tion of the folk spirit. 


Mr. Chadwick wrote his variations | 


and fugue to show the possibilities of 
combining and contrasting a modern or- 


‘an with 


cy 
bon 


the orchestra. It was said 


long ago that the use of organ with or- 


chestra was unwise; 
not brook a union with the other. 
| was said when organs were distinctively 


jat the one would 
This 


organs; with dominating diapason tone. 
The modern organ, devised to obtain or- 


| 


'chestral effects, generally weak in true 
diapason 
Mr. Chadwick's piece, which was played 
at a Symphony concert eight years ago, 
when Wallace Goodrich was the organ- 
ist, is well constructed to show his pur- 
pose, 


quality, is another machine. 


The concert will be repeated tonight. 


The program of next week is as fol- 
lows: 
here); 
Schubert, Symphony in C major. 


Debussy, 
I'beria, 


(first time 
Printemps; 


Gigues 
Rondes de 
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ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
CLAPP SYMPHONY, 


LED. BY COMPOSER 
0 cx tee -——— og /é 
Boston Symphony Orchegtra, Karl dluck, 


Conductor; Mme. Julia Culp a a yohn P. 
Marshall, Soloists—Twentieth © program, 
presented in Symphony Hall, afternoon of 
April 6: Clapp, symphony in E flat (con- 
ducted by the composer. 
chestra: Schubert, “Sei mir gegriisst’”’ and 
“Standchen”; Strauss, ‘‘Morgen.”’ 


heit’’:; Mahler, ‘Ich atmet einen Linden- 
duft’” and “Rheinlegendchen.” Chadwick, 


theme, variations and fugue for organ and | 


orchestra. 


Works of United States composers. 
are much heard in the Boston Sym-_ 
phony concerts at this time of the 


year. The reason why they are given 
room on the calendar, especially in 
April, is perhaps because that is when 
their performance can be confined to 
weli-disposed listeners, and when their 
crudities cannot react seriously on the 


Songs with or-. 


Franck, | 

: : saree ; yo | 
symphonie piece from “The Redemption. | 
Songs with orchestra: Wolf, ‘‘Verborgen- | 


—— 


ropatatOtr of the orchestra. “The last | ing to" the strict historic method, He 
8 BOs oor of the season are the one would have been obliged to add what 
period when the conductor is free from |is much needed. a well-developed epi- 
the responsibility of choosing for his sode of comedy. Not that the music 


programs pieces which will please the |is wanting in h 
people of New York, Philad eiphia and g umor. On the contrary, 


the other cities included in the annual gayety 
series of southern tours: wherefore, | 
a new symphony of the Boston school 
of composition, tried now and found 
unsuitable for repertory use, can be 
permanently got rid of with one F 
a 


fternoon and one Saturday evening|in reasonable bounds of time, to re- 
presentation. ‘duce the number of his thematic 

The subscribers to the concerts take ‘developments, to shorten down his 
these end-season experiments pleas- itrumpet and trombone drawlings and 
antly. The players in the orchestra,/to curb in general his tendency to 
too, enter into them enthusiastically. | make his score discursive. In fine 
And as for those men ane women who ‘had he been wholly instead of par- 
come under the classification of prom- I tially classical in his plan, he would 
| inent local musicians, they may be/have covered a wider range of ex- 
: said to regard the occasions when | pression and at the same time would 
| home-wrought symphonies, tone po- have sent his meaning straighter 
| ems and overtures are played as the! home. 
||desete ones that show public taste ati The Symphony shows its most mark- 
‘normal and that show the communit , its j 
! Y| worthy thematic traits in the summer 


especially toward the close. 
But the second and third movements 
are excessively sober. Furthermore, 
had the composer employed the usual 
four-division structure, he would have 


EE SO Vc See 


as its artistic self. ‘vacation pages, which were written, 


‘At the twentieth orchestral matinee ‘according again to the program book 
given this year in Symphony Hall un- in Hanover, N. H. ) 


der Karl Muck’s administration, a} there 
three-movement work by Philip Gree- here—strains heard at the town band- 


ley Clapp, director of music in Dart- 

; Yart-| stand on Saturday nights and in the 
| mouth College, was produced, but not village meeting-house on Sunday 
| with Dr. Muck conducting it. It has | mornings. There are almost identi- 

often happened that a composer of the fiable fragments of popular cornet 


Boston school has been allowed, as in 
»- Be melody and phrases of gospel song re- 
this case, to take the baton and inter- frain. he res old hattad +a of Beha 
| pret his work as he liked. Which Hampshire, however, few, if any 
more than once has seemed to mean | traces are to be found. The composer 
| that the conductor regarded the new} could never have been one of a farm- 
: piece. as not worth his time; but|pouse doorstep group on a night in| 


Plainly enough, 
is rural New England music 


which, again, has seemed to mean that havi . 
: ; : aving time, when so | 
he wished to extend the courtesies of! atone the dozen Preiests9 ryonae 


the orchestra without stint, and to let , : 

, Charlotte L "ei 
composers plant around their works No indeed: for hee not tha aan 
a budding hedge of tradition all their | gis opera machine, with its importu« 
Own. nate “La donn’ é mobile,” put the door- 


tel cede crite eth be barbs step bard out of favor and made him 
; l OF lt, as a note im the! an inexpressive listener? | 


program book indicates, in the college The composer of the new symphony 


summer vacation of 1916. and the re-| f 
" ; . 'was warmly applauded fo m 
maining third in the Christmas vaca- of eae r his usic¢ 


land for his inter 
| pretation of it. Dr. 
tion of 1916-17. Hac the symphony} wuyck, going to the conductor’s desk in. 
been kept from production a _ while succession to him, was greeted with 
longer, or until after Easter, it might ‘oud hand-clapping. The voice of 
have been provided with another! yrme. Culp, the principal soloist, never 
movement and so have got rounded | had so rich a sound when accompanied 
out to a complete classic cycle. Many | py piano, as it had on. this oeeduten 


hearers on Friday afternoon must , 
when supported by orchestra. Such 
have regretted that ‘Mr..Clapp. stopped beautiful blend of vocal and insteal 


-ghort of a four-movement scheme. For 
' mental tone as she and the co or 
had he constructed his work accord- ) 3 nductor, 


the first movement has not a little. 


riday | been compelled, in order to keep with-. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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that various hands, sometimes the compos- 


the season. It continued while he stepped 


achieved very nearly Made up for any) was clear, spontaneous and genuine token 
incongruity or inappositeness that of personal regard from the, public of the 
‘might be found in the accompaniments concerts toward wate ane be: Bey h it s 
: 9 which its government is ente | { 
in their enlarged form. To the praise | 


; war with his government. It sprang, 
of lovely tone is to be added ‘that ‘of seemingly, from seven seasons of weekly 


exquisite shading and phrasing. Mme. assAmiation with @ man of the world whoes 
Culp may probably be said to have | personality penetrates his audiences and 
done the best soprano singing, for! with a conductor who in those years has 
sheer brilliancy of technique and ele-| raised the standards, the ‘interest, ‘the gg 
gance of style, of the Symphony year.| "Te and the prestige of the concerts to 


: higher pitch than ever (before. As yet, by 
*he fraick symphonic piece from many a sign of the theatre anid the ‘concert 


'“The Redemption” had a rather labori- | hall, the Bostonian public, like that of New 
ous reading from Dr. Muck. The york and Chicago, differentiates the pre- 
‘Chadwick theme and variations for or- occupations of warfare from the pleasures 
gan and orchestra, with Mr. Marshall of the arts and the personal 5 Reegynrete ye 
playing the organ, went off in the artist from the policies e. the vi Ps 
‘lively manner of all Chadwick works Which he i nica rosie lie wa soca ' cae: to 
‘when appropriately treated of the pessimists, there is sound reas 









believe that this mood will continue through 
what official proclamations sonorousily call 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT "sh ctration’or the wax “te woutd ve a 


pity if in this respect the American {public 


- = ee see +o eng o= 





PA ows. Cie) ‘od d did not follow the long-standing example of 
NOTABLE INCIDENT AND LIVE Continental Europe on either side of the | 
F | f, 


econtlict and not fall to the unintelligent 


PLEASURE . 
ficient, however, for the day is the good 


i ‘eor ‘dinary c se of the 
i ut thereofr. In the ordinary course _ «tk 
Bee etsly re: Sone neat _ Symphony Concerts no conductor ‘within 


“Dr. Muck. for New Token of Present long recollection has received such signifi- 
Regard Mme Culp in the Fulness and cant applause as did Dr. Murck yesterday. 


the Fineness of Her Powers Upon Songs 


| 


Through the spring rains that would 

mock her, Mme. Culp brought to the stalZe 
That Invite Them — Minor Orchestral the white spring garments and the oeretes 

Pj . spring hat that ‘with her own springiness of 
“Sears ane: the High Merits and Rooted nt aaah spirit belied the years that an 
Shortcomings of Mr. Clapp’s New Sym- over-scrupulous programme-book attributed 
| : to her. Six songs of Schubert, of Strauss, 
Phony of Wolf, of Mahler served her voice,-artis- 
Oe a ne try, imagination—one over-familiar ev?2ry~ 

HK outstanding incident of the where, Wolf’s ‘‘Verborgenheit’; two or 
twentieth: Symphony Conicert yes- three of long standing in the singer’s own 

terday afternoon was the willed recitals; but all sung, according to the pre- 

| warinth with which the audience scriptions of the Symphony Concerts, to cr- 

jong and excepticnally applauded Dr. Muck chestral accompaniment. Five of the pieces 
when he came first to his place as conduc- were songs of contemplative and poetized 
tor, The liveliest pleasure of the day was vision, of inner mood and picture that Gut 
the six songs appointed for Mme. ‘Culp, her of penetrating mind and assimilating spirit 
Singing of them, and, curiously, the orches- the singer’s voice, skill and subtler faculties 
ral accompaniment—or more truly part— of revelation must impart to quickened ver- 


ceptions and stimulated sensibilities in 
her audience—Wolf’s lyric already cited; 
Strauss’s dreamy ecstasy of ‘‘Morgen’’; 
Miahler’s sentimental musings upon linden 
flowers and love; Schubert’s rhapsody of 
lovers’ meetings and grectings, ‘Sei mir 
Gegriisst’’; and his silvery, moonlit sere- 


nade. The sixth, Mahler’s folk-song of Ger- 
and-the second violins than the whole au- ” ra ’ : aa “we 
ek qaenet man river and German legend, was 
_. _pogrtings a at eT ee yo .franker speech, bolder contours and livelier 
for him at viegpluncy yyhah . : rhythms. It aside, the mmsic of these songs 
ith habitual briskness to his. stand, per- Tan for the most part within the middle 
Fisted long after he had opened his music, Talse of Mme. Culp’s voice wherein it is 
book and turned’to the orchestra finally Yichest of velvety body and warmest and 
merging into other plaudits for the entering deepest of tonal color. Yesterday, more- 
me. Culp By all the tests of practised) over, it was a voice that seemed to pulse 
drs. the agplonne: for the conductor: was; With its own beauty, to glow with its own 
Pehicas. hearty,, sincere; by every sign it lustres; that was flawless and willing ‘n- 





ers own, had substituted for the origina] 
voice of the piano. Since Mr. Clapin’s new 
Symphony stood first on the programme 
and he himself led ‘the band in it, Dr. Muck 
did not appear until. the beginning of the 
Second half of the concert. No sooner had 
he rounded the turn under the tromlbones 


level in these matters of the English. Suf- 


ee 


inative and enhancing coloring of voice, 


placing of accent, concentration of image, 
graduation and cumulation of impression. 


At one with the illusion of her tones as so 


much sensuous beauty of lustrous sound, 
was the illusion of the poetized mood aud 
the amorous vision that they hore: while 


throvgh both_ran the fine, deep ardor of 
creation repeated in the singer out of poet 
and composer, 

Happily, too, as does not alwavs befall 


strument to the singer and Ker song. Upon 
all her days in Boston, now ‘beginning ‘to te 
many, Mme. Culp has not sung with tiner 
mastery of technical means, like.the contol 
of breath and the focussing of tone; of art- 
ful procedure like the shaping of phrase or 
the long undulation of melody; or of imag- 


with orchestrated songs, even when the: 


composer has himself made the change of 


medium, the orchestral voices were no less - 


at one with his lyric tones and mood and 


the transmitting tones 2nd mood of the |, 


singer. ‘he voice of the violin that spins 
with her voice the melody, misty ana 
groping, iridescent and suffusing of 
Strauss’s ‘‘Morgen’”’ touched this loveliness 
at the composer’s and Mr. Witek’s hands. 
Reznicek’s accompaniment to Schupvert’s 
‘Sei mir Gegrtisst’’ seems in the few in- 


strumental voices employed, to glow in’ 
soft radiance around the song. Schodnberz 


utilizes more numerous voices for Schu- 


bert’s Serenade, but his harmonies and his, 


timbres are silvery as the song, as lovely 
of euphony and cadence. \So does imagina- 
tion ‘beget imagination. 
artful is Mahler’s own instrumentation of 
the song of the linden flower, yet poignant, 
aS sprung suddenly from inner impulse are 
some of his modulations, while in not a 
little of his coloring is the perfumed sug- 
gestion of verse and voice. Again in the 
song of the Rhine, wind choir and string 
choir under his skill may move in light 
and candid folk-song voice. As sensitively 
as these accompaniments were written, Dr. 
Muck suffused them with euphonies and 
colors and led them in'to single and supple 
flow with the voice of the Singer. 


Between Mme. Culp’s two groups of songs 
Stood that symphonic fragment from 


Franck’s tonal and devotional congeries, | 


“The Redemption,’’ which requires twelve 
Pages of “historical and descriptive’”’ pro- 
sramme-notes, continues through hardly 
aS many‘*minutes and, even when played 
With such transparencies of tone and elo- 
quence of progress as Dr. Muck and the 
orchestra brought to it, hardly leaves im- 


pression behind commensurate with the ex- | 
tollings that Mr. d’'Indy and other Franck. | 


ian devotees lavish upon it. The music, 
indeed, makes a very Franckian piece of 
the composer's middle years—a single lu- 
minous melody, germinating, ascending 
out of harmonic and instrumental dark. 
ness into harmonic and instrumental] light; 
& single wavering melody, gaining. strength, 
encouraged, so to say, by. other subordi- 


Less concealedly 





_ nate melodies until it rises into high and’ 


devout affirmation. So in Franck’s scheme’ 
of the piece did the religion of Jesus’ of 
Nazareth illumine a pagan darkness and, 
assert itself above. all. other religions. 
‘The concept, as the philosophers might say;’. 
doubtless touched deeply his piestie spirit. 
and believing faith. From his imagination: 
it invoked an ascendant melody, ecstatic 
from the ‘beginning, speedily radiant and 
always of gently propulsive force—of , in- 
trinsic beauty, of spiritual sugsestion, 
But the background against which it: 
moves; the progress that it would gather; 
the triumphant affirmation ‘to which it. 
would rise are less of a Franck lacking. 
inner impulse than of a Franck lacking 
imparting means according to the measure 
of his invention. The Franck of the cham. 
ber music and the Symphony of rich ma-: 
turity did not write this fragment and so, 
outside the first period of the ascendant 
melody and-in spite of the clear Zlow of 
the beauty therein, the Symphonic piece 
comes off rather tamely, even when there 
are Dr. Muck’s affectionate pains to. aid. 
Quite to believe in it, a measure of Frahck’s | 
faith is necessary to the worldling hearer. 

Per contra, he may have such or none at 
all in the final number. of the day, the 
theme, variations and fugue for organ and | 
orchestra that Mr. Chadwick wrote to de-. 
monstrate the fusions and contrasts possi- | 
ble to the two media in their modern estate. | 
AS some say, in the inevitably. esoteric dis- 

cussion of these matters, his plece proves. 
the feasibility of such a union. As others. 
assert his music does. not make it: less a 
misallianece. All the organists, however, ° 
May agree upon the skill with which Mr. 

Marshall played it. But why—to confess 

to a seat in outer darkness—why organ 
pieces anyhow, at a Symphony Concert?» | 







Thus, Mr. Clapp’s new symphony—in ‘ 
IKi-flat major, No. 8—was the conspicuous | 
orchestral piece of the day. The composor | 
conducted it with precision and effect. . Fe 
knew his own will with the music; he im- 
posed it upon an able and willing orchestra; 
he set his symphong in true and animate im. 
age before his hearers. They, in turn ap-. 
Plauded composer and piece, not too ard- 
ently, but with more warmth of under- 
standing and appreciation than they did h:s 
second symphony, played “at these con-. 
certs”’ in the spring. of 1914.. And with rea-. 
son, since the new piece is less exhausting | 
and more rewarding music. Beyond ques- 
tion, Mr. Clapp can manipulate his medium — 
from the ordering of minute detail to the 
marshalling of large climax. Through and 
through he knows the capabilities and -can ; 
imagine and exact the possibilities of ‘his’ 
instruments, individually, in’ separate 
choirs, in large and fused tonal .mass.° He 
has not only erudition and courage; with 
instrumental timbres, but also imagination 
with them. | ? a 

As the pedagogues like’ to say, he thinks” 
and writes in terms of the modern’ onches- 
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ich: has been really and inwa 


which is. dissonance. ‘Mr. Clapp is vastly 
and minutely erudite in these things from 
the commonplaces, as they now seem of 
Wagener, (Franck, Mahler and even Debus- 
sy to.the tentatives and the idiosyncrasies 
of Skriabin and Schédnberg. WHe is fertile 
and astute, sure-fingered and. elastic- 
fingered in the manipulation of them. In 
the new symphony, he runs the whole 
gamut from the stout or luscious progres- 
sions of theWagnerian and the Mahleresque 
Germans, through the _ subtleties of the 
- Parisians, to the bleak and phantasmal in- 
tervals of the newest innovators. What- 
ever the manner, hiS manipulative skill 
never fails him; ‘while with harmony and 
dissonance, as with timbres, he can, on oc- 
casion, take his own inventive and imagin- 
ative way. 

On the other hand, Mr. Clapp cannot ve- 
gist the temptation of composers, young 
and old, ancient as well as modern to stock 
his orchestra ‘‘full up —in this instance five 
clarinets, eight horns, five trumpets, many. 
drums and so onward; to keep as much of 
it going as steadily as possible; to over- 
stress tonal mass in climax and tonal spa- 
ciousness: for slithering progressions from 
one end of the band of the other, to over- 
play power especially in the flamboyant and 
projecting brass; and to write his music in 
over-thick strands. Yet it is not often @&n 
opaque music; he can thin it and open it 
for not a few of his more expert and fanci- 
ful strokes; he can even make esoteric 
harmonies flicker spark-like across the sur- 
face. It is -his fault, his besetting fault to 


ings, insidious despair, ghostly images 


upon the music and-the mood of the second 
movement, clouding and’ dispelling recur- 
ring periods of confidence and exaltation. 
The third does summon and sustain in just 
tonal and poetical mingling an atmosphere 
of luminous calm. What, then, is the 
shortcoming of a symphony that, thus 
briefly recorded sounds so fair? On the 
one hand, while it engages the mind, it 
never stimulates it out of intent observa- 
tion. On the other, while mental percep- 
tion recognizes, distinguishes, accepts the 
succeeding .moods and emotional implica- 
tions, the heart never.stirs deeply and 
warmly to them. At the end, the listener 
rises from the sympgony as one whom the 
composer would compel by power rather 
than persuade by beauty. rm. T. P. 
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TODR. MUCK 


Dr.Clapp’s Symphony 


ing four concerts of the season which 
(| Dr. Muck will conduct. 


Ate ee 


NEW SYMPHONY HEARD 


It may be added here that there'is not 
the slightest reason for unrest as to 
the continuing of the Boston Symphony 
concerts. 
to schedule this spring, 
rangements are now far forward for 
the concerts of next season. 

The concert opened with the first per- 
formance anywhere of the Second Sym- 

| phony in E flat major of Dr. Philip 
|Clapp, head of the music department 
of Dartmouth College, who personally 
conducted the performance. As regards 
style we find this work a marked ad- 
Basaran over Dr. Clapp’s first symphony, 
heard in this same place three years 
| 8&0. The composition is more organic, 
melodic and intelligible than its fore- 
runner. The composer might retort 


| that he had not in this later work un- | 


| dertook so formidable an enterprise as 
|he had in the earlier composition; that 
| pretentious in spirit and treatment than 
} the first it was easier to comprehend 


| at an initial hearing. The point is not, 


|of the listener, for good music will 


| make its way in due time, whatever | 
| The. 
point is, rather, whether the composer [ 


ithe limitations of an audience. 


thoroughly comprehends what he is try- 

'ing to do himself: and in this respect 
| Dr. Clapp appears to have developed 
| considerably since the composition of 
his first symphony. 


Second Movement Dramatic 


| because the second symphony was less | 


| however, thea immediate comprehension | 


| too likely to be extraneous, 


. Native, 


phony. The composer had probably 

Some definite incident or emotion ‘of — 
his Own in mind when he wrote this. ~ 
That is his concern. Our’s is that he 
music has here definite physiogtion 
which {t must be admitted, is still far 
frem the customary thing with “Dr. 


Clapp. He fs still, in our opinion, over- 


‘much influenced by 


They will continue according || gq 6 
and the ar-| score@d, with the attendant bombast 


modern German 


and lack of taste. 
He also appears to be still endeaver- 
ing to do the unusual or shocking thing. 


To frighten the bourgois, which is ‘the 


dream of the young composer. But 
what is unusual in this score is: all 
inapropos 
of the principal things. Suppose Dr. 
Clapp had suddenly elected to twirl on 
his heel like a whirligig or cut a high- 
land fling on the rostrum. That would 
have been funny, but not particularly 
pertinent to the matter in hand. Simi- 


| lar with some of the orchestral effeéts. 


One was more prone to sav, ‘‘How 
very smart” than to say ‘‘How original.” 


Advance Over Former One 


We speak of these things in the face 
of the very evident and admirable: ad- 
vance of this symphony over the former 
one because they are still, beyond 
reasonable dispute, unfortunate and 
unnecessary defects of Dr. Clapp’s 
composition, and because they should 
be dispensed with quickly in a genuine 
Search for what constitutes his own 
direct musical speech. These 
may not be particularly simple. 

The composer may have a native pre- 


dilection for the musica] equivalents.of 


long words and involved sentences, But 
In the second Symphony the themes;he will change his idiom very .con- 
have simplicity, a melodic contour and Siderably and throw off the pervading 
usually a diatonic character. There is outside influences which now seem*to 
effective use of reminiscent passages in. affect his inspiration before he will -do 
the last two movements. A joyous | the thing which the public will prize, 
When Dr. Karl Muck stepped on phrase of the third theme of the first; and be undeniably and essentially htm- 
t the 20th movement becomes a motive that is self. Having said which, according ‘to 
the platform to conduct a | heard constantly in the concluding’ the best of our knowledge and belief, it 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- section of the symphony. A_ sudden | is a pleasure to add that the Symphony 
erday afternoon in Sym-| || interruption of the course of the’ open-; was well received, and the composer 
chestra yest y d r t ing movement, a passage that is | twice called back to the platform. 
phony Hall he was extended a gree “4 melancholy in mood and dark in color-| Mme. Culp sang with her accustomed 
. be } ‘ 
ing by the audience of eee | : 
warmth and heartiness. The applause 


do too much, rather than too little, to give 


the technically acute too many points of A 
‘interest, too few of comparative repose. pr sy Apr 7 F 
Similarly, Mr. Clapp may follow his own Vv 


Heard for First 
| 


will and still keep his readiness and sure- BY OLIN DOWNES 
ness of hand in the codrdination, propul- 
Sion and manipulation of symphonic de- 
Sign in which he seems equally capable of 
ancient orthodoxies and modern freedoms. 
The new symphony lacks neither cohesive 
‘structure nor expansive and cumulative 
progress. It is a self-sustaining and self- 
contained whole without resort to the 
commonplaces of articulation, repetition, 
reminiscence, Mr. Clapp’s = generative 
musical ideas—usually full-bodied and far- 
flung themes with a suggestion of Mahler 
in them or else in subordination or con- 
trast, mere tonal germ with a hint of 
Franck—reveal an inventiveness and even | 
am individuality of the mind. He develops, | 
transforms, enriches and variously arrays mii 
them with no small command of process ‘their height, which reflected infinite 


@nd ‘resource, with fertile imagination, credit on the attitude of an American 


ing, becomes an initial and significant | ana remarkable art songs by Schubert, 
episode of the slow movement. Thematic! the annoyingly sentimental song of 
| | fragments, or variants of them, are! Wolf, ‘‘Vergorbenheit,” and two songs 
continued until the conductor turned | | accompanied by their characteristic | of Mahler, eaae tee the first time at 
te | | instrumentation. The first movement, | these ccncerts, ‘‘Ich atmet’ einen Lin- 
round £06 8 second time t6 bow fis, | as a whole, is joyous; the second move-| denluft’’ and ‘‘Rheinlegendchen,” the 
acknowledgments. | ment, for us the most original of the/| latter of which is very charming& in ‘its 
It was a greeting, in a season when | three, darker and more dramatic in suggestion of a German folk dance. She 
| : : | .{ts mood; the third movement brings a/| was recalled with due cordiality. 
'feelings between two nations are at | l|tranquil  conelusion, after passages | pe } 
| which suggest as regards firm, etc., | rgan in Solo Part : 
|| the rolling of a scherzo and a set The symphonic compositions ‘were 
‘with clear implication of mood so that the | ’ Ge {;}into one movement. | Franck’s 
two contents, "musical and poetic, technical | audience toward a great musician, who | The most interesting passage for us | Poem-Symphony and. “The aia 
and’ emotional, expand as one. There is no has long since been accorded the ap- | in the entire symphony is the fanastical | a a ’ ee W.. Gheduuienl Pp hh 
mistaking the high energy of both as they iation that he so amply deserves: wil and macabre coloring of a passage of |4n : rete , adwick’s Theme, 
break and burst their vigorous way through precia : ehh, pty See die oh -| the slow movement which appears very | Variations and Fugue” for organ and —' 
1e . first movement of the new ‘symphony. and this is an attitude which will sure- | suddenly and significantly in the Sym-jorchestra. The former work is delight- 
“#8 clear isthe stress of haunting question- |{y be maintained through the remain- 
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ful for its naivete rather than its dis- 
tinctions of the Franck who had yet ‘to 
come when ‘The Redemption” was 
composed. The latter piece is a series 
of excellently written variations, well 
scored, entertaining and melodious in 
character. The organ part was played 
by Mr. Marshall with skill and taste, 
although he might perhaps have been 
less modest in his registration and not 
secrupled to take the fullest advantage 
of the opportunities which the composi- 
tion extended to him as a virtuoso in 
his care for just tonal balance and en- 
semble effect. An organist more enam- 
oured of virtuosity for its own sake 
might have done this. As it was, the 
performance was admirable for its clar- 
ity and musicianship and its fulfilment 
of the wishes of the composer. 


NEW AMERICAN 
SYMPHONY HEAR 





New Work by Prof. /Clapp 


Shows Intelligence and 
Emotional Power 





MME..CULP WINS 


SUCCESS IN LIEDER 





Concert Ends With Chadwick 
Composition—Organ Is 
Well Played 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 
PROGRAM 


Symphony in FW-flat.............scccces Schubert 
' Philip G. Clapp. 
CE cohen, cdaebyegeeceecvocecece Strauss 
Mme, Culp. 


Symphonic Piece from ‘‘The Rejemp- 
MCLs bees ceed dteeceweeer Franck, Wolf 

ET Bd seo ws vn cee seceecccenece Mahler 

Theme, Variations and Fugue...... Chadwics 


Organ and Orchestra. 

The concert began and ended with 
American compositions. Prof. Clapp 
has no reason to complain of neglect 
in New England. He has now been 
heard with two symphonies in these 
concerts. His learning and orches- 
tral skill are shown in both of them, 
but the present work is preferable to 
its predecesoor, in intelligibility, in 
brevity and in emotional power. The 
‘Symphony is of three movements 


only. Sémetimes when a native com- 
poser evolves a symphony of three 
movements the public makes the 


fourth movement itself—towards the 


exits. This was by no means the 
case yesterday, for the work was in- 
teresting and of good contrasts. . The 
Scherzo is omitted from the regular 
suecession. It is heavily scored, in 
the modern manner (unnecessarily at 
times), and contains some juggleries 
of rhythms and of tonalities. 

We are not convinced of the poetry 
of Mr, Clapp, although paying hearty 
tribute to his intelligence, and he 


seems an excellent conductor also, — 


He led his own work with conspic- 
uous success. 

The first movement was rather 
blatant, for a symphony, and its very 
sharp contrasts and heavy crashes 
reminded of Mahler, who used to 
compose program-music symphonies 
without giving the program, and de- 
fine them as absolute music. We 
pitied the poor little themes all run- 
ning about with their ends cut off, 
for none of them come to a legit- 
imate conclusion. The movement 
ended with a sudden crash in which 
ihe kettle-drummer “did his pos- 
<ible’’ and which proved Mr. Clapp at 
least a great sforzandissimist, The 
movement was full of experfments 
with different kinds of noises. 

The second movement was much 
more to our liking. There was still 
some declamatory, unmelodic work, 
hut it was powerful and dramatic, 
and there were also some beautiful 
passages on the strings. It had a 
somewhat sombre ending. 

There was also some beautiful work 
in the beginning of the finale. It 
made us feel that if Mr. Clapp were 
iess ambitious he would accomplish 
more. One does not need a regiment 
of performers to express every mu- 
sical thought, and, after all, it ought 
not to be considered a crime to fol- 
low the dominant chord with the 
tonic, once in a while. Nevertheless, 
this symphony is a marked advance 
on Mr, Clapp’s preceding one, and he 
certainly belongs among America’s 
prominent composers. The public 
thought so, too, for the composer- 
conductor was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded and recalled. 

We scarcely care for Lieder in these 
symphonic concerts; they seem to de- 
mand a different atmosphere. They 
are better in a small hall and with 
piano accompaniment. Yet, if they are 
to be given, we could desire no better 
interpreter of them than Mme. Julia 
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for they were apparently delighted plished. The fugue is master) 
with all of the vocalist’s fvork, and the, the ending after it is maje +3 Os 
perfection of her singing certainly de-! powerful. The work is oft ae 
served the great enthusiasm it created. either. Many otherwise pda oa 
™ n spews Mt pe Gegruesst” Wt composers, when they get to the vant. 
sté rere excessively ~ 53; 
sweet, as if to correct the acamoe ahd ee are Very, 10ath 10 ae 
of parts of the preceding symphony. pag + a until they have 
Htlugo Wolf’s “Verborgenheit” is one N a] ee kc wid ae possible drop, 
of the gems of that unfortunate com- he by ede wee “ay COnCRIY, my 
poser, and it was sung with exquisite scstiaiihcr tr ae Eh Azer se a priv 
expression, $e az Ss - ‘ation 
Strauss and Mahler fall a trifle be- pok yagad by his theme. Mr, Chadwick 
hind Hugo Wolf in not weaving their bike wisely moderate in this. The 
accompaniments so thoroughly into the SOM Position ti a most worthy one and 
fabric of the song. Cesar Franck is has something to say all the way 
more in his own field when he is writ-' 7*0¥sh. It was greatly applauded in | 
ing a symphonic poem around a sacred Spite of its unfavorable place on the | 
topic than when he is giving a dra- bcp lor om 
matic picture like “Chasseur Mau- T 














dit.” There is a serenity in his work WENTIETH CONGERT 
which is born of earnestness and devo- 
tion. His great learning never stands © lobe apy. 7 "7 
in the way of beautiful expression or a8 
melodic charm. In short he has gaas- Philip Greeley Clapp'sWfow 
tered the rules and not let the rules Q | 
master him. 

We believe that his “Morceau Sym- ymphony 
phonique” should be translated as “Or- : 
chestral Piece” rather than “Svm-. i i ia 
phonic” for the French word properly Julia Culp Sings Beautifully Lieder 
means that. The work was exquisitel 
played and was much savobanded, f p by Schubert and Mahler 

The concert ended with Chadwick’s 
Theme and Variations and Fugue, for’ ‘The 20th Friday afternoon s 4 
organ and orchestra. The organ Was eoncert hinecsaia’ forward a bedi "20% 
well played by Mr. John P. Marshall, 1phony in EB flat major by Philip Grants 
It 1S always a pleasure to hear this Clapp, music by Cesar Franck and Mr 
fine-toned instrument combined with Chadwick, and two groups of lieder with 
orchestra. We might even suggest orchestra sung by Mme Julia Culp. 
an organ comeerto for some future The symphony was played for the first 
concert. time anywhere, and is yet in manu- 

There was a strong contrast between -script. Mr Clapp conducted. It was 
the American who began the concert profitable and pleasurable, to listen to 
and the American who ended it. We the pieces by Franck and Mr Chadwick. 
consider Mr. Chadwick a model for Mme Culp, in music happily chosen for 
the native composer. He is as thor- her, sang as one inspired. 
oughly versed in the mysteries of, Mr Clapp has written his symphony 
counterpoint as any of them, as wit- this time in three movements, to play 
ness the canons he has written in three-quarters of an hour or less, instead 
leipsic, and the fugues in his “Jy- of in four movements, as in that of three 


dith”;, he can swing the great modern Years ago, to last over an hour. He of-; 
orchestra as well as any of them, ag fers no fixed program, but outlines three’ | 
is proved by his “Aphrodite”: he has moods as a basis—‘‘confident enthusi- 


all the modern dramatic fervor andj#8m” in the first; “active struggle and 
graphicality, as is shown in his “Tam /|contemplative idealism’’ in the: second; 
o’ Shanter.” Yet he has never lost| With “gentleness and calm” in the last. 
spontaneity or the gift of melody, or There is undeniably opportunity in thig 
geinality, or humor. reversed dynamic order of approaching 

The theme composed for variation the close with contemplation rather than 
here is good, attractive, and suiteq_With triumph and unfurled banners, as 


Culp. It is only fair to add that the well united withth pe 
— e orchestral > 
public do not share the above view, something that is not psig cok 


“—~ to its transformations, The organ ig “iS mere usual, _— 
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longer work of three years ago. There | 
was then reasonable anticipation of this! 
one after the. period intervening. In 
‘comparison it would seem more sane, 
‘perhaps less given to prolix, turgid 
or exaggerated expression and showing 


passages of more significant ideas and 
ercater continuity of mood. But with 
‘all admiration for Mr Clapp’s scholar- 
ship, for his fine mind, for the splend 
po yen he has made as analyst, lec- 
iturer and pedagogue, and with a keen) 
|desire to find something in this sym- | 
|! phony, it is difficult to say that these 
qualities are more than mildly compar-. 
ative rather than absolute. | 
tetas 





h, 
-Incessant Modulation 


In a word, if Mr Clapp would write a | 
simple melody, harmonize it, distribute | 
it among his instruments to sound as 
Speech of his own heart and feeling, it 


‘might earry conviction beyond this 
‘second score of infinitely contrived ana 
‘elaborated detail. Characteristic quali- | 
,ties have not been shaken off. There is 
still a distaste, apparently ap aversion, 
to a mood established and sustained for 
any appreciable time. The incessant 
modulation at best is wearisome, at its 
Worst as sea travel in time of storm. 
There is the constant unrest, uncer- 


tainty, not the agitation developed with | 


umulative intensity to a dramatic cli- 
Max, but a vague, rudderless meander- 
ing about as though the composer him- 
self could but hint at the final haven. 


There are germinal ideas, notwith- | 


‘Standing some themes of boisterous 
vacuity or curiously tortured invention, 
which with a rational outflowering 
‘could be led into expression of character 
and strength, but promising bits are 
frittered away, whittled into smaller 
poesments or more generally left svcat- 

red, while some other abortive idea 
seeps up for attention. 

The instruments as individuals and as 
choirs are used with what may be the 
Same versatility, but if true, that of 
wildly rhapsodic flights. They are pup- 
pets and Mr Clapp is fond of pulling the 
Strings. The brass, best of all, dance 
to his call, and are asked over often for 
an incisive punctuation of ideas neither 
of weight nor of beauty to warrant it. 
|The first trumpet still must be an acro- 
| bat in full training. After all this flour- 
ish and virtuosity one asks the rea- 
son, The hearer is left struggling to 
sift out this or that morsel, long since 
buried. 


Second Movement 


In the second movement Mr Clapp is 
to be thanked for the brief passage, 
somewhat choral like, in which con- 
tinuity and content with pretense seem 
to rule. Again, when the English horn 


ascends the leap of the major ninth one 
: s for another tangible scene, but 






‘the solo violin interrupts and what has. 
preceded seems not introductory, but 
ragmentary and irrelevant. The clos- 
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songs each by ‘Schuber 
one each by Strau 1d Wolf, to | 
orchestrated accompaniment beau aly | 
played by Dr Muck. John P: M shall 
was soloist in Mr Chadwick’s. theme 
and variations with the fine fugve for | 
ovgan and orchestra. The symphonic 
piece from Cesar Franck’s Poem-Sym- 
phony “The Redemption,”’ music not | 
most characteristic of the composer, was. 
welcome in the hands of Dr Muck, who: 
was given an affectionate welcome when 
he ame ON. 





New Clapp Sysiphivey 
and Tribute to Dr. Muck | 
Stir Audience 


A new symphony, finished barely three 
months ago in this city by Philip Gree- 
ley Clapp, a graduate of Harvard ’09; a 
group of some of the most moving of 
the German lieder, sung by Julia Culp; 
the very first of Cesar Franck’s exposi- | 
tions of his theory of tonality, and Mr. | 


‘ 


Chadwick’s beautiful velvety tour de 
force for organ and orchestra made yes- | 
terday’s program, the 20th Symphony | 
rehearsal of the season, rich. The occa-- 
sion was memorable in other ways. 

Dr. Muck did not appear until the 
symphony was finished, the composer 
himself conducting the work. 

And when the tall, grave, slender fig- 
ure of the regular conductor appeared, 
there was an outburst of applause that 
went On and on; never vociferous, nev- 
er the crazy enthusiasm of having just 
heard a wonderful performance; it was 
just the sympathy of a great throng 
of friends for the friend in a strange 
land, a friend placed in a sad position 
because War had just been declared 
against his country. - 

There was plenty of enthusiasm, for 
Mr. Clapp and for Mme. Culp, whose 
rich voice was never heard to better 
advantage. 

The interpolation of two groups of 
songs into a symphony program seemed 
a little strange to the habitues of the | 
concerts—and incidentally, very refresh- | 
ing indeed. It changed the air, so to! 
speak. | 

Mr. Clapp’s symphony, though wholly 
in the modern manner, was a joy to. the 
layman as well as to the professional 
| musician, No need here to strain the at- 
| tention through the thickened disso- 
nances of “tonality,” and to probe for 


| f melody, som i 
in chord of the final movement is | ®0™me scrap o ; € meaning, 
au ncotehe Mr Clapp was recalled | S0me rhythm. Color there was, bril-. 


mame, SBA once and was cordially ap- 
plauded. — 


liance and richness in every bar; there 
is not a thin page in the score. But Mr. 





_ ~~ 


flashed. He insists, 


SL 


an undérlying dramatic plan. 


true; the whole Symphony is drama of 


_{| Clapp ‘has not disdained to speak in uni- 
| sons; nor to pile the notes af Waienown 


His ornamentations often flashed in| Mme. Leginska with ( 
r 
eerie violet intervals, but they always ‘ Orchestra 


| in the program rj oe 
notes written by himself, that thete te] which ety the, Symphony Orche 








chords up for the pleasure of sweetness. | cee | 


TF Mew Ly’ 


At the final’ concert of the senecn /1f 


- . ; 
te te the pianist, was the “assisting artist,’ and 


at it, as at the rehearsal with Dr. Muck 


the emotions purely; to chain it to the| and the band in Boston on Tuesday morn- 


story of events of characters would be) 


a pity. 


no detailed program, though’ there is which \befell last evening, Mme. Legi a 


ing, Made no slight impression upon her 
| hearers. Though she has fast made her 


4 


It is in three movements, each with| “®Y i concerts of her own in Boston of 


| strongly marked and noble themes, 

Clearly stated; Mr. Clapp is in. this 
very forthright person, as he is vehe- 
| ment in exclamation or climax. The ex- 
| uberance of the first movement, how- 
‘ever, is the exuberance of a highly cul- 
tivated person; there is nothing pas- 
' toral about it. Often it rises to exal- 
| tation, always with a pointing forward, 
| by way of introduction of a series of 
chords, or a variation of the early 
themes, to a consequence in second or 
third movement. 

In the second movement (andante 
| agitato) the principal theme is stated 
| boldly by. the trombones, with an odd 
| effect produced by carrying the attack- 
| ing note on in the brass, and then drop- 
| ping) those instruments out, so that the 

strings sing the remainder of the melo- 
dy quietly, with a thrill more poignant 


shouted. 

There comes into this movement, too, 
a feeling of: spaciousness, of noble 
architecture, which is not at first under- 
Btood. Then the hearer becomes aware 

of the great tones of the organ under- 
neath a fretting orchestra, making all 
great and solemn. 
The finale is graceful in its scherzo- 
like opening, though never light. and in 
| the end rises to a triumphant re-state- 
ment, in new moods. of all the themes 
of the symphony. If concerts are to be 
for pleasure as well as for culture and 
| enlightenment, Mr. Clapp has contrib- 
| uted a work which will be taken from 
the library of the orchestra frequently 
| for many years to come. 

Mme. Culp sang two of the familiar 
Schubert songs, the Strauss **Morgen. 
two of Mahler’s and Hugo Wolf’s “Ver. 
borgenneit,’’ best understood of the mad 
composer’s lieder, and most like thocea 
of other men. The orchestra played the 
accompaniments con amore, and the 
great audience was furiously enthusi- 
astic. 

The ‘Cesar Franck “morceau sym- 
phonigue”’ from his ‘‘Redemption,” an. 

| Mr. Chadwick’s theme, variations and 
| 


in the symphony concerts. Each has 
interest, as exposition of color, or of 
tone-centrast. Perhaps one longer work 
would have been as welcome, 


than if the whole strain had been. 





, recent remembrance, never ‘before has she 


, | played With orchestra hereabouts in the 


| pomp and circumstance of a concerto, She 
ogy Rubinstein’s in D minor—a piece that 
| the composer-pianist himself, and Mr 
| Hoffman after him, often played and that 
frankly displays plano and virtuoso rathes 
than merges them into a primarily sym- 
Phenic music. In the ‘irst movemnent, the 
;pianist may give proof of technica] range 
.and resource, of declamatory force in the 
enunciation of theme and melody, of vivid 
| Passage-work,’’ of command of color and 
oravura with the orchestra Or in contrast 
to it. In the second, the pianist almost 
monopolizes the music which iows first in 
Slow and then:swifter song of musing mat- 
}ter and manner. In the finale—the usual] 
rondo—comes opportunity for the sharp-set 
play of rhythms, for Whirls of tone and 
for large and sustained pianistic power. 
Throughout the concerto, with orchestra 
and audience happily disposed, Mme. Le- 
senska was mistress of herself, her music 
and her instrument, playing in the large and 
ornate Style that the concerto inherently 
invites with full-voiced magnificence ‘of 
fone, with vigor of ceclamation, with ar- 
aqor in tle more soneful measures, with 
“weep and opulence of technical digpiay. 
‘lo Rubinstein and to his worthy successors 
with the piece,. the music bade the pianist 
Strike rhythmie fire, fi]] full the siow song, 
match the piano at need against the or- 
chestra and in the fingle at least bear alj 
before it: In unusual degrees for a woman 
Mme. Lezginska has the energy of spirit 
and the power of fingers and wrist ~to 
achieve this amplitude and force of feeling 
and utterance. More than Once and often 
through many measures She gained and 
sustained the “grand manner” in which 
Rubinstein designed the piece, while in: the 
sonsful second movement and in the less 
disnplayful passages of the first, she en- 
riched the musie by the deep beauty of 
tone and the warmth of the color . with 
which she flecked it. 


concert, only a little less than in a recital 


municwting force of - her “singular:.person- 
ality ” abides ES 
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Conductor. 
Trio 


par les chemlns”’ (‘‘In the streets and 
un jour de féte” (‘‘The morning of a festal 
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waysides’’) 
II. “Les parfums de la nuit’ (‘“The odorous night’’) 


SYMPHONY in C major. No.9 
I. Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 


“IMAGES” for ORCHESTRA 
II. Andante con moto 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace. 
IV. Finale: Allegro vivace 


I. ‘*‘Par les rues et 


Symphony Hall. 
III. ‘‘lre matin d’ 
day”’) 


SEASON 


No. 1. Gigues (first time here) 
No. 3. Rondes de Printemps 


No. 2. Iberia 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
FRIDAY, APRIL 138, AT 2.30 P.M. 


TWENIY-KIRST PROGRAMME 
SATURDAY, APRIL 14, AT 8 P.M. 


DEBUSSY, 
SCHUBERT, 
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Rise and Acknowledge 
Plaudits of Audience. 
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By F. Esposito 


| 
solving by quaint phrases down-step-; the words down to display the incons 4 
4 ping in the mauve tones of fagotto or b 3 aad Uses Large Orc! t 
a clarinet; a saucy melody wrenched into |‘? . ‘ hacheniee: 
} | 


infinite Sadness—as it might be if 


at yesterday’s Symphony rehearsal. 


Never Played Here Before 


we ee ee ee ee oe 


| 





|lessly commonplace after the other. » | 4H! 
acknowledge the plaudits of the audi-"] gehubert is Schubert, and the Seventh i 
ence. || symphony is not to 4 thrown a of 3 
| u A mh al i; the window by any lover of modern 
] | . Phis is the younger Debussy, the stu- | music, of hed. Many lovers of music 
dent who had won the Prix de Rome ‘there are who sighed with relief to 
| ES ean agi Manca mens eee REM cot and whose compositions, sent back ' recognize again the clearly stated theme, \ 
nm ov. | ee AR ep from his proud exile, were at first re- ji the carefully resolved harmonies, the | 
Pa { | TR SE Pelee Ma ete EE } formally developed and differentiated | 





Gse TAS 
WILALEANS 


than set form of development 

themes, and traditional successions 

| tempo and. sentiment, the Debussy 

From an Original Drawing by Giuyas Williams the “Apres-Midi d'un Faune,” there 


ee Georges Longy 
sa PB the Symphony Orchestra and of Chamber Music 





(jl fAtALirMAm 8 es km”) ittle -of the vague, drifting cloud of | 

j strange dissonance that characterizes | 

| ' that opera and much of Debussy's | 
| 5 


| drawn note of “les parfums de la nuit’’ 
| is cut across by odd and twisted inci- 
“\ dents of phrase, and the morning comes 


, 1( There is story and incident and picture 
Orchestra Finally Has {O° for whomsoever will construct it. The 


Thin, tingling, eerie dissonances. re- 


maimed girl soug Fi he |— | 
m girt sought to ene the unusual drums and effects produced 

graceful dances of her perfect youth— | with mutes, all help th rer-ch 

and always Striving through trials of | : hie 8 ‘ if © 

one choir after another for some lost| color of his tonalities. It is a suite 


beauty; these are some of the im-!”? that ought to be heard often in these. 
pressions of the “Gigues” which took | 
their place among Debussy’s “Images” |’ 


The “‘Gigues” have never been play 
_in Boston before, though they were 
made a part of a_ suite with his 


“Iberia” and the “Rondes de Prin- | home of love-once-removed into the of- 
| a P fice of a conservative manufacturer, to 
'temps,’”” which have had severa} per- | : 


| formancegs here. The suite was wildly! The old work was wonderfull 
| applauded, and Dr. Muck was finally || of course, with all the fervor of wor 
forced to make his orchestra rise and | 5'!pers of tradition—but it was. hope- 


particular works were written long 
after ‘“‘Pelleas et Melisande,’’ but ||| could be understood, a man with a tune, 
though they already show the Debussy jj an intention, an intellectual treat that 


fused performance. To be sure, these 
| who believed in tone-painting rather || nevertheless carried no headache with 































YYlater music. 

 Hven as the “Iberia” hag its clinking 

| Castanets and tambourines, its synco- 

_. pated and characteriste dance-measure, 
its overlapping and insistent, little, mo- 

'_notonously repeated phrase of the semi- 

. barbaric dance; even as the keen, long- 


J with ever-growing excitement in “Le 
matin d'un jour de fete,” the “Gigues’”’ 
play throughout with a little tune. 


' 
‘ 





commentators have remarked, unfor- 
tunately, the resemblance of the little 
song to a well-known cavalry trot- 
march which is founded on an old Scot- 
tish song,—after reading which, it is im- 
possible to forget it. But nothing further 
from the spirit and mental level of the 
“Keel Row” can be imagined than De. 
| bussy’s “‘Gigues.”” One has only to sét 
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The composer, as always, has made | 
use of a large orchestra; harps, bells, 
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t concerts. | | 
No greater contrast could be possible, | 
also, than that between Debussy’s . 
*> esoteric and formless sheets of tone, 
ed end Schubert’s always sweet, always 


} formal symphony in C. It was like 
coming from the dim and mysterious 















| remain through the rest of the concert... 
y played, 






























phrases. ~ Here was something that 


of || it. Nobody got up and went out; on the 
of |j contrary, the wonderful, fiery finale re- 
of |i ceived almost as much fervent adoration 
is | as Debussy’ himself. 
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“TMAGES” HEARD AT 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


bln —— Arty 
ENTIRE WORK BY 


DEBUSSY PERFORMED 





Schubert Composition Also 
Given—Played With Dash 
| And Energy 


At the twenty-first concert given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday afternoon the works per- 
formed were Debussy’s “Images” for 
Orchestra and Schubert’s Symphony 
in C major No. 7. 

The three “Images” were heard in 
their entirety for the first time in! 
the succession that the composer de-' : 
Signed at the Colonne concerts inv 
Paris—"Gigues,” “Iberia,” “Rondes d. 
Printemps.” both the second and) 
third have been played in former sea- 
sons by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, as well as by other American 
orchestras, but the “Gigues” were 
heard here for the first time at yester- 
day’s performance, although  per- 
formed by the Chicago Orchestra on 
Nov. 13, 14, 1914. 

Whereas the “Gigues” and “‘Rondes 
de Printempts’” may be counted, 
theoretically at least, as music of 
thematic development, “Iberia” may 
be considered as purely impressionistic. 
The grouping of the three “Images” 


is an arbitrary arrangement, since .. 


there is little essential unity between 
them, 

In the “Gigues” Debussy would 
seem to have striven to attain the im- 
possible. On the one hand we find 
the composer’s peculiar notions of 
tonalities, harmonies and rhythm; on 
the other the “Gigue” development 
according to the orthodox rules. In 
the elastic treatment of the classic 
form of “Gigue’” Debussy has fallen 
short, for he has evidently sought to 
create a new form along the charac- 
teristic lines of his music—the lines 
more in accord with the freedom of 
melody, rhythm and tonality, with the 
result of music that is full of labori- 
ous details in its strife for an obvious- 
ly missed goal. 


“Iberia,” the second of the “Images,” 


s not lengthy, a characteristic closely 


adhered to with its composer, but ccn- 
rary to many of his colleagues. of 


other nationalities. It suggests the | 
earlier as well as the maturer Debus- | 
sy through the finely interwoven del- | 
icacy in shading, fineness of harmonic | 


background, subtle imagination, musi- 
cal explorations for the discovery of 
possibilities —all attaining that un- 
fathomable effect of iridescence und 
haunting vagueness which pervade 
his music of earlier years. On the 
other hand, is felt the influence of the 
bolder and richer instrumental colors 
and the more decisive rhythms of ma- 
turer years. Yet, in the respect that 
“Iberia” treats of life is it contrasted 
with the emotionalism and fleeting 
visions of both the earlier and later 
music. 


Divided into three sections—‘“By | 
Roards and Lanes,” “The Perfumes of | 
the Night” and “Morning of a Fete) 
Day’’—-we are told that the picture of | 
“[beria” is painted in Spain-—the com- | 


poser’s personal impressions and not 
descriptive reminiscences, Much use 
(of castanets, bells and such tike tell 
the story of the joyous wayfarer, then 
night falls through curious effects of 
what one may call slowly palpitating 
melody, for strings and woodwind 
chiefly. Dawn is announced and the 
world is awakened to life through bells 
and aubades. The second movement 
is the most musicianly of the three. 
Tonal color and not harmonie design 
are the salient points of the work 
which is an unquestionable manifesta- 
tion of the genius of Debussy in his 
efforts to break away from the thral- 
dom of the classic and despotic in 
music, 

lkondes de Printemps” is designed 
to be taken as a roundelay invoking 
the spirit of spring. The chief mo- 
tive, through the incisive rhythm, 
suggests the exuberant open air 
dance of the vernal festival and the 
tumultuous character of the _ poli- 
phony and instrumentation well col- 
ors the picture. But it must be con- 
fessed that the plentiful provision of 
acrid harmonies makes little for mu- 
sical beauty. However, the oné 
idea which permeates the work is 
deftly handled. This idea, which 
originated in an old children’s song, 
is an unceasing melody germinating 
and springing from melody gradually 
becoming varied until it takes on 


‘new motives. While it is evident that 
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the work is fundamentally musical in 


essence, it tells the story in its OWN, must be given to the first oboe which 


| untranslatable medium, making an 


imaginative appeal from its native and finesse. 
suggestibility of unity of rhythm,, 
‘such as to spoil the effect of the four 


harmony of Jine, disposition of plan, 
a sense of proportion, a fitness and 
balance. 

The marring element of Debussy’s 
composition was a slight hesitancy 
and wavering in rhythmic values no- 
ticeable throughout the composition 
as the complexities were unravelled. 

In the Schubert Symphony, Dr. 
Muck again wisely chose, thus satis- 
fving the tastes of those who do not 


revel in the intricacies of harmony | of our orchestra. The dash and ener- 


and rhythm and, to their minds, the 
resulting indefiniteness of the mod- 
ern schooi. 

Schubert’s great masterpiece, the 
Symphony in C major, No. 7, also 
known as No. 10, almost the last work 
the master’s hand touched, ranks with 
the greatest compositions of its kind 


for the nobility of its themes and the | 


splendor of their elaboration, The 
composer seems to have been greatly 
impressed by it himself, for he re- 
turns again and again to his subjects, 
not merely because the symphonic 
plan required him to, but because he 
apparently loved them so well that 
he was loth to finally leave them. 


Hence seme of the movements are | 


very long, and the first, in particular, 


seems to have reached a fit climax | 


twice before the real ending comes. 
A deep purpose seems to underlie the 
work, and even the Scherzo is only s0 
in name, for contented and gay though 
it appears to be, it Is never merry 
and the trio is almost a_ serious 
strain. From the first smooth meas- 
ures of the horn, speaking alone and 
as if from afar, to the triumphant ful- 


ness of the Finale, there is a steady 


progression and growth. 
This symphony has many Iun- 
garian touches, without doubt due to 


Schubert’s stay at Zelesz. It teems'! 


with beautiful melodies and taste- 
ful contrasts, which characteristics 
cause Schubert to be generally ap- 
preciated by the music-loving public. 

To the horn which was played in 
yesterday’s performance with excellent 
shading was given the introduction. 


In the coda of the first movement! 


credit is due the trombones, The grand 


umphantly brought forth in the end- 


ing which was an augmentation of the. 
— horn phrase of the introduction, thus | 


ending the movement symmetrically. 


“which stood their task well. Inthe 


Scherzo smoothness was for the most {) 

part well preserved. a) 
Summing up, it may be emphatically | tee 

_Stated that yesterday’s performance of ; 

Schubert’s great masterpiece brought Die! 


‘out and used to every possible advan- 


breadth and balance, all of these united 


‘forgotten. 


es 


was “Gigue Triste.” 
this title was not retained, for it char- 
acterizes the composition, which must 
be ranked high among the works of the 
elusive and fascinating Debussy. ‘The 


'two chief themes are strongly defined, | 
effect of these instruments was tri- | 


rhythm will be appreciated by those 
i'who persuade themselves that the music 





In the second movement the honors 1 






“played its themes with much “angie 






The speed of the Finale was not 


accented notes with the brunt of the 
work at first falling upon the strings, 









tage all the merits and strong points : 






gy, the touches of Hungarian spice, 
delicate refinements of shading, 










to Iinake va performance not soon to be 
A. D. W. 


SYMPHONY’ i 
21ST CONCERT} = 
campontons by Bebusey Al f| 


Schubert Make up Orchestra’s | j i 
Program 


i in nina ~ee 


By PHILIP MALE. 
The 2ist concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, con- 
| ductor, took place yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Debussy, 
Images (Giques, Iberia and Rondes | 












































de Printemps); t<buabert, Symphony | Hi ss 

in © major. , | f 
Debussy’s “Gigues” was performed | | 

here for the first time. Although it is) i 


placed as No. 1 of the “Images” it was | 
the last of the three to be composed and ; 

performed in Paris. The original title 
It is a pity that 
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more direct in their melodic appeal than 


is customary with this musician; the 
melodic contents and the pronounced 
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Of the modern French school is “vague’’; |) Desi" to sense, and erowned. orchestral 


put the great charm of “‘Gigues’’ to 
others ig in the prevailing mood and in 
the exquisite instrumentation. ihe com- 
position might be called “The Ghostly 
Jig,” for surely no feet of clay ever 
danced to the two tunes. It is haunting 
music; music that reminds one of De 
Q@uincey’s eloquent sentences In which he 
spoke of the sadness incited in the breast 
of one seeing dancers, fair and young, 
gallantly dressed, radiant in their evolu- 
tions in a festal, gorzeous hall. 
‘‘Tberla’’ has been heard here se ve 
timies, but the performance | day 
outstripped all those preceaing. The 
second section, “ihe Odorous Night,’ bead 
incomparable in its beauty, V"\ alt Whit - | 
man’s famous apostrophe to the nignt 
of the large, tew stars,’ ““mad, naked, 
summer night,” might serve as motto. 
How admirably this movement> | 
between the two dazzling impressions oO! 
Spanish life and gpaiety! The perform- 
ance of these impressions was ¢€ xtrem: ly 
brilliant; that of ‘“‘The Odorous Night 
was entrancing. 
‘“Rondes de Printem! 
old French children’: 
plus al bois’ serves 
idea, but ingenious) 
Often veiled, is not so 
other “Tmages,’’ 
freshness and joy ot sp 
Then came a noble render 
bert’s great and—long sympn ' 
The concert will be repeat d tonight. | 
The program of the concerts next week 
includes Noren’s sympnony ‘Vita’ (first 
time in America) and PRrahms’ Varia- 
tions on a Chorale of Haydn. 
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DEBUSSY “IMAGES” — 
WONDERFULLY, PLAYED 


—— ——f§ tv, ip /7 


“Gigues”’ of the Suite Dene 
First Time 

i Muck’s Conducting of ‘‘Iberia’’ 
of Sumptuous Imagination 


it is difficult to believe Debussy’s 
'“Tberia,”’ conducted vesterday after- 
noon by Dr Muck, with infinite imagina- 
tion, now sumptuous, now exquisite, to 


be the same score as that heard under 


the name by this orchestra in 1911. 


' A marvelous performance, one of the 
Most remarkable of a season which 
‘has contained. Liszt's ‘Faust’? sym- 
revealed yesterday the gor- 


-Phony, 


euphony with transporting exotic illu- 


sion, 

Debussy’s ‘‘Iberia’’ (1907), with its 
three subdivisions (the last two without 
intervening pause) and ‘‘Rondes - de 
Printemps” (1909), had been played here 
separately. The composer’s purpose to 
make them respectively second and 
third in order in a suite to be called 
‘Images’ was realized when in 1912 the 
“Gigues’” was completed for the first 
part of the suite.. Its performance 
yesterday was the first here, as was 
that of the complete suite. 

In the “‘Gigues’’ Debussy has written 
as one recailing the quaint charm of an 
old dance tune, mellowed in memory. | 
No other wood-winag of the orchestra | 
couid cateh in tone the exquisite, tender 
fragrance of the revived oboe d’amore. 
The instrument Mr Lenom employed | 
and the skill with which he played its; 
haunting theme reminds of the fragile, | 
elusive beauty of its associate in strings | 
—the viola d’amore. The score is arch-. 
aic in the idiom of one who loves the 
things of yesterday, and speaks fluently 
their language. There is the keen fancy 
and delicacy of expression in the vein 
of Debussy while his ravishing sense of 
color and wealth of invention were not 
impaired. There are not the gorgeous 
tints of the ‘“‘Iberia’’ which paints an 
illusion of Spain the Spaniards them- 
selves have not found, but there is the 
magical cunning and touch, The song 
of Spring while graceful and containing 
charming passages might better pre- 
cede than follow ‘‘Iberia,’’ with its red- 
blooded, stirring echoes of the country 


| festival. 


Schubert’s symphony in C major, 
No. 7, which seemed curiously mate- 
rialistic, even literal, after the first half 
of the program, was admirably played 
with no attempt to gloss its sturdy, 
inspirational character. Here is music 
fresh in mood, individual and prophetic 
in its dayy and for many even yet it 
may have been more grateful yesterda 
than what had gone before. Next week 
Noren’s ‘Vita’? symphony (first time 
here) and Brahm’s variations on a 
theme by Haydn will be played. 
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DR. MUCK GIVES 
INTERPRETATION 
OF DEBUSSY WORK 


Conductor — Twenty-first prograny pre- 
sented in Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., 
afternoon of April 138, 1917: Debussy, 
“Images,” for orchestra, comprising 
‘“Gigues,” “Iberia” and “‘Rondes de prin- 
temps’’; Schubert, Symphony in C major, 
No. : 7. 


Dr. Muck has at last made a success 
with Debussy. He has found how to 


'geous palette of colors of this music, bring the Most elusive of modern or- 
released its poignant, unescapable. ap-| chestral thinkers under control. He 


jas Studied the ingenious composer’s 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


| Ways of handling rhythm and tone color | 7 
| Ja. cad. apy . os ‘7? 


‘until he can tell listeners all about 
He has scrutinized the scores 
ee the strange writer and has ascer- 
tained the secret of their thematic and 


harmonic structure. He has brought The Regular Schedule and Dr. Muck for 


| them. 


this man to book. 

An annotation on the program point- 
ed out that “Gigues,” which is the first 
of three pieces going under the general 
litle of “Images,” was never played 
before at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs. “Gigues,” then, calls for remark 
as being a novelty. But so does each 
of its companion pieces. For if “Ibe- 
ria” and “Rondes de printemps” have 
been on former programs, they had to 
wait until this occasion for thorough 
and replete presentation. 

Unquestionably the conductor has 
studied Debussy’s rhythms and tone 
coloring with zeal. He has studied 
them, listeners on Friday must have 
thought, with the conviction that 
rhythm and color are the great finali- 


ties of orchestral music. For he made | °' 


the three pieces veritable rhapsodies. 
His “Gigues” was but another version 
}of the story» told in Chabrier’s 
“Espana.” This little work unde- 


i'niably has a dance derivation. Its | 


name indicates that. But who before 
has ever thought of Debussy in asso- 
| ciation with a precisely measured 
'beat and a perfectly regular recur- 
rence of accent? 


4 


Successful, nevertheless, Dr. Muck’s | 


| readings were, because they were 
‘frankly made according to his own 
' musical predilections and were not 
' modeled after Parisian methods of. 
‘conducting. Though mary will ob- 
‘ject that his performance of the' 
'“Images” is not Debussy, that will be 
because they have preconceptions of 
their own about musical atmosphere 
and impressionism, and other intangi- 
bilities. The truth of the matter 
| doubtless is that Debussy, as a great 
composer, will take interpretation 
after any school and will sound well 
presented in any style. | 

At all events the audience as a 
whole was highly pleased with the 
concert Debussy pieces. It also gave 
‘enthusiastic approval of the conduc- 
tor’s work in the Schubert symphony. : 


| DEBUSSY, SCHUBERT AND SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES 


Conductor Next Season—A New “Image” 
from the Parisian Composer Beside the 
Familiar “Iberia” and the Remembered 
“Rondes de Printemps” — Evoking an 


Heroic Schubert from His. Music 


om ARDLY less significant applause 
week awaited 

came to his 

‘fcre the Sym- 

, S n1 every opportu- 
nity through the afternoon the audience 
renewed it. By this time, there is no rea- 
son to doubt the present inclination of the 
public of the Symphony Concerts to keep 
its pleasure in music and performance and 
its regard for conductor and men well 
art from the preoecupations and the 
tlmes now has 

an end to surmise about its disposi- 
Mon toward Dr. Muck; while, as happy 


phony ¢ hy 


cnance would have it, a leaf in the prose! 


sramme-book set similar close to another 
Speculation of the plentiful quidnunes of 
the hour, Som have iffected to believe 
ihat while the Symphony Orchestra would 
complete the present series of concerts, it 
would undertake none next season since 
the public would be too engrossed in. the 
war to heed them. 

What presumptions inspired this belief, 
outside the current notion -that the more 
we depart from the normal course of life 
the more warlike do we ‘become, it woulda 
be hard to say. <As it was, a characteristi- 
cally unobtrusive announcement once and 
for all dispelled them. The thirty-seventh 
series Of Symphony Concerts, as usual in 
twenty-four pairs, will begin on Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 12, and Saturday evening, 
et. 13 of next autumn, and Dr. Muck, of 

irse, will continue as conductor of the 

In tact, for a month past, the 

the contract that brought him 

St five years ago, and that is now 

‘ulfilled, has been an open secret; 

‘a fortnight Mr. Higginson’s reso- 
proceed with the concerts, as re- 

as possible of the circumstances of 

been as familiarly repeated 

and future, then, are secure and 
Vver-prone to recent speculation 
conductor, band and concerts, might 
fitably consider the possibility—and in 

t | days!—of finding a successor to Dr: 
| and the effect upon an orchestra, 
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genith, of, say, a year or two. 
isperse ~ Since the first autumn after the 
Bedinnltie of the war, symphony concerts 
have persisted in London and Paris, Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna. The more, then, the 
reason to expect them as usual here. 


pieces filled the con- 
‘““Images for 


In a sense, two 
cert of yesterday—Debussy’s 
Orchestra’ played for the first time in 
entirety and Sequence in Boston and 
Schubert’s symphony in C major played in 
turn, according to Dr. Mu rood falth 
to classic composers, without the omission 
of one formal repetition or recapitulation. 
On the other .hand D« ‘“‘Tmages’”’ 


lz’ « 
KS 


‘bussv's 


are three separate pieces “Gigues,’’ 
‘“Tbéria’”’ and ‘‘Rondes de Printemps,’ anv 
one of which, played separately, keeps in- 
tegrity and individuality. Two, indeed, 
“Ibéria’’ and the ‘‘Rondes,’’ have been so 
heard, more than once, ‘‘at these concerts.’’ 
To them, yesterday, for the first time here, 
Dr Muck prefixed the remaining ‘Image,’ 
originally entitled ‘“Gigue Triste’ and 
Warranting the designation by content, 
color and implication. It is a short piece, 
Written like the other two for a full or- 
chestra, but keeping also ltike them a 
Characteristic clarity of voice and, often, 
a like lightness of fabrication. As in 


‘“Ibéria’”” and the ‘‘Rondes,’ rhythm 
weaves and sustains this fabric.: Through 


and 
quickening 


it, nevertheless wander melancholy 
piping motives thickening and 


now and then into a suggestion of the 
dance of the title only to thin again and 
Vanish dolefully into the sombre harmonies 
behind and around. 


Once, at least, the full orchestra develops 
and enriches one such motive until a resent- 
ful shriek of stopped trumpets drives it back 
into murmurs of mourning. Oftener, how- 
ever, this ‘‘Gisue’’ only pipes, as it were, 
out of the encompassing dolors. Songful 
and plaintive, especially at the slow pace 
at which Dr. Muck took the music, it 
Weaves a troubled and interrupted way in 
and out of as morne and moody a back- 


fround. Sometimes it is no more than a 
remote tinkle of triangle and xylophone; 


so to say, in the 
oboe sharpened by 
hovers, timid and 
another choir, 


again it takes refuge, 
penetrating voice of the 
the harps. Again it 
nervous, through one 
usually evasive, speedily choked at the 
merest sign of self-assertion. Upon this 
unkind background Debussy lavishes his 
wonted skill and suggestion with harmonies 
and timbres, until it enshrouds the pitifully 
pulsing little dance, that, submissive finally 
stills itself away. <A sad-voiced, sad-faced 
Gigue of a twentieth-century introspection, 
memory, melancholy, ironically far from 
the frank gay tunes that the seventeentn- 
century so labelled and as such, Pp erhaps, 
a little tour de force of Debussyan ima8si- 
nation and procedure, to touch ear and 
Tancy. 

‘Tbéria’ and ‘“Rorndes 
are of other mood and voice. The de- 
tractors, who will have it that Debussy 
began to wane with the final pages of 


or 


de Printemps” 


word 


ae a eee 


— er 





éas,’” the Nocturnes and “The After- 


i: sa of a Faun” may have their fling at 


certain suggestions of Chabrier’s “Espafia’”’ 
that do rise out of the third division of 
the Spanish fantasy or even assert that 
the whole music is too literal to the label 
that it bears and to the rhythms and the 
colorings therein implied. Neither  re- 
proach, however may lie against the music 
of the Spanish night wherein the song of 
the oboe, rising and falling through the 
lightly sustaining and veiling orchestra 
swims in the. softness, the stillness, the 
depth and the tasy of the pulsing and 
perfumed darkness. Then Debussy writes 
music that in itself, without so much as a 
of connotation, glows with as rare a 
beauty as he has ever gained, suffusing 
ear and spirit with sensuous sensation, in- 
sinuating, deep. It is his piece of the 
serenity of lustrous night ‘*Fetes’’ was 
his piece of nearing, passing, vanishing 


eCCs 


As 


nocturnal din. 

As for the music of highway and byway 
and of the whole countrySide awakening 
and trooping to popular merrymaking, it 


is rhythm 
through a 
mental 


made pictorial; rhythm 
maze of harmonic and 
| tened and 


rhythm, ligh 


pulsing 
instru- 


ened, stayed or quickened, held in suspense 
or carried steadily onward. until the ear 
tingles with it and answering fancy moves 
to it; rhythm, hbejewelled, as it were, by 
a hundred gleaming and changeful strokes. 
Here, indeed, writes a Debussy whose 
imagination summons picture, whose in- 
vention enriches it, whose propulsive force 
sets it glowing upon his tonal canvas until 
the illusion upon his hearers is complete 
and Intoxicating. If ‘‘Ibéria’’ is, as some 
say, the final piece of his fertile prime, 
then also is it not the least Of its glories. 


Yet not far behithd it, though in another 


voice and mood, stand the ‘“‘Rondes de 
Printemps,’ As “‘lbéria”’ is a graphic mu- 
Sic sublimated, so are they a musie of sen- 
sation subtilized. After his sophisticated 
manner. [de ussy chase his form the curi- 
ous and veiled return of the melody of a 
medizeval folk-piece sung familiarly by httle 
virls. (jut of this melody, upon it and in 
mists around it, he wove.a music of the 


tremors of the 


meadow 


spring, when 
new life, 
feels these Stirrings, when 
this awakenings dances 
this music is as hanous and 


woodland and 
when the air 
the spirit of 
Sometimes 
shimmer- 


quiver into 


world 


diap 


ing as the atmosphere of a Corot of sun- 
lit glade; again it thickens as with the 
el tp life of this expanding world of 


pri 1etime vision: } 
mite as fancy beats 
always. it keeps chang 
pulsive leap. If the 


Fain it is a 
the measure: while 
eful glow and im- 
Debussy of 1917 may 
do no more than reiterate formulas, the 
Debussy of 1910 had need only to look 
upon the blossoming earth and into his 
enkindled spirit to write. His timbres be- 
come as tremors of his newly quickened 
world; his harmonies are the glamors of 
that world singing in Debussyan voice the 
little folk-song of gladness. The mood of! 
“Gigues’”’ and of ‘“‘Rondes de Printemps’ 


dance of 
















could hardly be further apart; yét for each 
idiom and procedure be- 
comes imparting and enhancing voice. 


In the scherzo hé sought and gained - 
a like ardor of voice and feeling; when — 
gayety erste into sentiment and sentiment | 
Under Dr. 
Muck’ S hota the one pene the other became 
finally with the long 
in and out of deep 
pools of song, until it flooded those that 
heard not only with the beauty but with 
The heroic Chopin 
is an old fig ment or ay of pianists’ ais- 
‘agination. 
‘t sang yesterday out of a symphony 
merely lyri- 
first measure 
orchestra’s glowing 


| the Debussyan 








the music 
is intrinsically a music of rhythm and of 
Dr. Muck and the orchestra outshone 
themselves therewith. 
craftsmen 
achieved 
less palette, 


all three “Images,’’ 








sweeps ‘of the finale, 






A body of perfect 
Detussy’s harmonies, 


an exhaust- 











as from the power 
conductor's 


distributed 









proportioning 
astutely 


cernment 









maintained 
Debussy 












for a mo- 








ment was 
elasticity, 
impulsion, 








richness of tone. 
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encompassing atmosphere. 
Of the dolorous euphonies and the mournfw! 
mr yaar ga 
changeful 


or of the lustrous and 








progr SS 


maturity, Debussy 





ty get tage 





mentally. 





characteristical- 
Throughout 











command 

Contrasting conductor 
performance of 
Schubert, 





Mortunate 
modulaitions 
ite his harmonies and 
instrumental songz 
spontaneously 


schubert’'s symphony, 








‘ogressions, to medit: 




































melodious in itself: 
Schubcrt has twice or thrice repeated 


measures exranding 


song had be; 


of Debussy’s 
orchestra was 
formed yesterday afternoon at the 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, in 
Symphony Hall. 
clude the “G 


Sun to flood the chosen form. 


orthodoxies of 


sponteneity and kerri s compliance 


fill his mould “Images” 


heard for the first 
time in Boston yesterday; the three 
pieces: “In the Streets and Way- 
“Perfumes of the Night” and 
“The Morning: of a Fete Day,” which 
are called, collectively, “Iberia” 
the “Rondes de Printemps.” 

bert's long and beautiful symphony 
in C major completed the programme. 


symphony 
in to speak with a 


ductor to say 


ransparent a Will speak 
take the 
fact when 
symphony 
disposed to manipulate it 


easiest way? 


overmuch, 
Yesterday 
was tho Full flooded Schu- 
bert’s song poured through the symphoay, 
but in the first movement Dr. Muck 
to speed, 
energies 
intensified and exalted it so that the musiv 
spoke nobly, deeply, as with spiritual 


TYPICALLY FRENCH MUSIC 


Both Debussy and Schubert feel na- 
ture intimately, and whether Debussy’s 
expression of nature is more funda- 
mental, or a8 much so, as Sch 
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3 effects are effects of rhythm | 
rather than melody, which 18° 
nse the musical equivalent of | 
t he is not an impressionist in 
de sh manner. His effects of 
B achicved by a marvellous care, 
ainty of method. That the 
y of detail neither annoys) 
or: us is only the proof of) 
the mastery of the composer and the 
sincerity of his method. A thousand 
srush-strokes, as an evocation of ‘“per- | 
fume = of the night!” 


tition and Contrast 


ere is unquestionably. 
ieces structure of the 
Inst — ey and logic. There is 
inother nd of form than that which: 
con ists ‘{n the slavish repetition and 
contrast of stated melodies. That form 
’ Sor nmic form—the arrangement and 
ment of rhythm. Underlying 
apparently thoughtless clash of. 
onies and scraps of phrases used 
with t true instinct of the “‘de- 
cade nt’’ js the juxtaposition and the: 
uitf 1 interplay of rhythmical” mo- 
tive: bigs ‘hey give the music its sub- 
Stance and its life, and they represent 
hat _ of the classicists, ‘‘develop-— 
ne¢ ’ a . "de levelopment”’ which is here a 
ue | re ermi nination of elements inherent | 
1.1 he mt | sical body. 

} fg t us: not talk of technic. This. 
is onl “the machinery of Debussy. 
his: gerves to convey, as simply 
a8 “obviously to those who will 

: ert, Debus: ear as the method 
‘t, Debussy’s impressions of 
m wemories of songs that echo. 
(Sis an and byways of 
thrumming of guitars, the 
| thescolors of a fete-day and 
llous song of spring. Of the 
nde Printemps.’”” — 

a pee Muck’s Skill 

A oF led a performance that 

i with the greatest he has 

»ston, so subtle was its feel- 

aneous its expression. 'e 

believe that such a per- 

nance Faeoun have delighted the 
| pore or ase it was as Debussyish in 
ey cle arness and its just relation of 

; nie tt . was in its haunting song, its 

a ic B ife and @xuberance. 

e ehythm chooses to exert his 
pet game gift—the gift which 

nde felt, in the slow | 


rt symphony— | 
SRA NCOe on. his | 


“bgt ox <i ay . “ately 


Ay 


if et 


of Schubert's sym- 
t saenr. “was very Seiiane but at times 
tonally rough, which is a thing hard 
to agree with in Schubert as in De.- 
bussy or Chopin or Mendelssohn. In 
the tonal sense, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke 
was the never-to-be-forgotten interpret- 
er of this symphony. He was not as 
dramatic as Dr. Muck in the climax of 
the second movement. He was not as 
modern in his feeling, and let us admit 
that a touch of modernism such as Dr. 
Muck displayed in the climax referred 
to is impressivé and true to the com- 
poser’s meaning, but Gericke was in- 
comparably beautiful and successful in 
attaining the Olympic beauty and re:- 


| pose which underlies the most brilliant 


passages of this symphony, this ex- 


plosion of genius. In its performance, 


there should never be a hint of rough- 
ness, or undue capriciousness of 
rhythm, as in the slow moyement. The 
orchestra should be radiant and glow: 
ing, but never hard, For the C major 
symphony is one of the most beautiful 
and classic works, despite its romantic 
undercurrent of feeling, that there is in 
the world today. The audience ap- 
plauded all performances with excep- 
tional warmth, recalling the conductor, 
who, in acknowledgment, summoned the 


orchestra to its feet. 


Mr. THEODORE CELLA 
(Harp Instructor) 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1916--1L7. : 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


TWENTY-SEGOND PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 20, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 21, AT 8 P.M. 


‘Vita’ SYMPHONY for MODERN ORCHESTRA, op. 36 


I. Prologue 

II. ‘‘Skepsis’’ (‘‘Doubt’’). Scherzo bizzaramente 
III. “Hinst’”’ (‘‘Former years’’) 
IV. Finale: ‘“‘Lebenslust” (‘The Joy of Life’) 


First time in Boston 


BRAHMS, VARIATIONS on a Theme by Josef Haydn, op. 56a 











ward, or hesitated for an instant, or 


is @ matter cheerfully left to posterity | 
slackened its pace so naturally that it! 


to decide. But this may be said: That | 
in writing pieces essentially and typi- | was indeed as the inevitable impulse of 
cally French in the clarity, simplicity, | the music. 

ie pwroeeny i masterly arrangement Schubert’s Symphon 
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} | But let us not talk of technic. This 
4) : is only the machinery of Debussy. 
This only serves to convey, as simply 
and as obviously to those who will 
lend an unprejudiced ear as the method 
of Schubert, Debussy’s impressions of 
yature, his memories of songs that echo 
4 | along the highways and byways of 
| | Spain, the thrumming of guitars, the 
u shouts and the.golors of a fete-day and 
: the marvellous song of spring. Of the 
“ ‘Ronde de Printemps.”’ 


Dr. Muck’s Skill 


Dr. Muck gave a performance that 
must be classed with the greatest he has 
given in Boston, so subtle was its feel- 
ing, so spontaneous its expression. We 
( cannot but believe that such a per- 

‘formance would have delighted the 
oH composer, for it was as Debussyish in 
ah ' its clearness and its just relation of 
detail as it was in its haunting song, its 
'rhythmic life and exuberance. 

-. When Dr. Muck chooses to exert his 
‘remarkable rhythmic gift—the gift which 
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he can improvise like a master on his 
orchestra. This orchestra in the per- (Harp Instructor) 


formance of Debussy’s piece rushed for- 
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Boston | 
Post 4iIR 24 fix 
BY OLIN DOWNES 
A new symphony, “Vita,” by Gustav. 
Noren, was played for the first time’ 
in Boston at the concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl 


Muck, conductor, yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. Why? 


/ 





CONVENTIONAL MUSIC 


_ Dr. Muck might answer that one work 
of Noren, his ‘‘Kaleidoscope,’’ had been 
produced in Boston by Mr. Fielder in 
1909, with Some success, and further- 
more, that the Noren symphony, a se- 
ries of sonorous platitudes of the most 
conventional and approved _ variety, 
though now somewhat old, was yester- 
day applauded with enthusiasm. But 
an immediately enthusiastic reception 


of a new work is seldom very convinc-} 


ing proof of its originality or solidity, 
and if onesis to go by previous suc- 
cesses, why continually perform many 
works by modern Europeans which are) 


palpably worthless, as Dr. Muck has| ment, 


often done, and why not perform more| 
frequently certain works which h 
made successes and deserve to be per-| 
formed oftener than is the case? | 

For five seasons back, for instance, 
we have heard no music by Henry Gil- 
bert, a Boston composer, whose ‘‘Com- 
edy on Negro Themes,’’ performed by 
Mr. Fielder in April, 1913, was one of 
the most successful novelties of several 
Symphony seasons, and so reckoned by 
a majority of press and public. Yet 


is in all probability the 
and perhaps the only 


who 
most original, 


phony concerts to Many abortive ecom- 





ave | 


'theme of 
Dr. Muck has been shown music by Mr. | tho 


l— Gilbert, 






me, 


original American 
and the Metropolit | 
has recently aecepted a work of Mr. 


Gilbert’s for performance next winter 
in New York. ° 


Poorest Works Picked 
We have instead Mstened at the Sym-. 





| 


positions by Europeans and Americans, 
and apparently in performing American | 
works Dr. Muck has taken care to pick | 
out the poorest, so far as recent Sym- | 
phony programmes have shown. We_/| 
emphasize the case of Mr. Gilbert, be- 
cause it seems to us unfortunate that 
a Boston composer who lacks social 
influence or long established reputation 
should go so long and unjustly neglect- 
ed in his own city, while many medioc.- 
rities, local and otherwise, have been 
persistently and repeatedly encouraged. 

There is no need to talk at length 
about this symphony. When we say it 
is platitudinous in the German fashion 


we say this with not the slightest po- 
litical bias. The Noren symphony is 
hopeless commonplace and out of date. 
It can scarcely be called bad Strauss, 
Since it is almost old-fashioned enough 
to be considered poor Mendelssohn. The 
variations of Noren were incomparably 
better. 


First Movement the Best 


Ths symphony has as its title ‘Life.’ 
[ts first movement, the best of the four, 
containing the only salient musical 
theme of the work, is called a ‘“Pro- 
lozgue.’’ The second movement, a 
Scherzo, is called ‘‘Doubt’’; the third 
movement “Former Years,” and the 
fourth movement “Joy of Life.” It is 
too bad that the composer felt obliged 
to prefix these suggestive titles, for in 
writing programme music of a sort he 
is naive and ineffective. His “Joy of 
Life’? is cheaper than the cheapest of 
Offenbach and amusing because of its 
earnest triviality. His scherzo could be 
anything but ‘‘Doubt,” since it ig not 
in the least subjective or psychological, 
but merely a pleasing and harmless col- 
location of scherzo noises such as all 
truly conventional symphonies offer. 
The sentimentality of the slow move- 
the pseudo-dramatic recurrence 
in this movement of a choral passage 
heard already in the first movement, 
are evidently more natural to the com- 
poser. Ths instrumentation is glibly 
routine, with somewhat of over-em- 
phasis of the brass. It all goes with a 
hip and a hurrah and a light-hearted 
pleasure in the obvious that might well 
hearten the thoughtless listener. 

The well known and excellent varia- 
tions by Brahms on the St. Anthony 
Haydn completed the concert. 
symphony was brilliantly per- 
formed. 
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FROM NOREN’S COMMONPLACE /f0 | 
BRAHMS’ CHARM 


A Programme of Contrasts That Began 
with a Sterile and Lifeless Symphony by 
a Rediscovered Composer, and That 
Ended with the Smiling Variations After 
Haydn Played to Perfection 


WO pieces filled the Symphony Con- 
cert of yesterday afternoon—No- 
ren’s ‘*‘ symphony for modern or- 
chestra,’’ with ‘‘Vita’’ or ‘Life’ 
for sub-title, played for the first time on 
this side of the Atlantic and Brahmss 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn fa- 
Miliar through fhe repetitions of thirty 
vears. The symphony was the music of 
a living composer who has failed thus far 
to sustain the reputation that he first won 
ten years ago... The variations were tho 
music ofa composer already classic and 
of such of that music as time mellows 
and deepens to those who play it, upon 
those who hear it. The symphony’ con- 
tinued through at least sixty minutes; the 
variations through less than thirty. The 
composer of the symphony: multiplied the 
chosen instruments; the composer of the 
Variations wrote for a relatively sparse 
assemblage of them. The symphony was 
devoid of any sort of invention. outside 
occasional ingenuities with harmonies and 
timbres: the variations teemed with frult- 
ful tonal ideas, happy. tonal fancies, fre- 
quent felicities of handling. In the sym- 
phony was neither poetry nor passion—only 
will and labor. Out of the variations 
smiled rich creative impulse and blossom- 
ing imagination. ‘And so forth with com- 
parisons ‘‘all to the good’ of the varia- 
tions, ‘‘all to the ba@’’ of the symphony. 

In only two respects were the two mu3i‘s 
akin. Each according to its kind was played 
to the utmost of the ability of orchestra ond 
conductor and each was warmly applauded 
by the audience. A week ago those same 
hearers warmed to the diverse beauty, ‘he 
fineness of imagination, the sulbtieties of 
expression, the glamor of mood, atmos- 
phere, picture in Debussy’s ‘three “Images. ’ 
Yesterday they lavished even hearer 
plaudits upon the crass sterilities of Nu- 
ren’s symphony. There is a catholicity of 
tind and sensation tuat responds to music 
of widely divergent substance, style, sus- 
gestion, so long as each species is eloquet 
of kind--the catholicity that hears Strauss, 
for exiample, as candidly as it hears Francs. 
There ought also to be a discrimination of 
mind and sensaltion that will differentiate 
‘music of pretentious commonplace from 


‘music of individual imagination. Yesterdsy, 


to judge by the plaudits that twice recalled motives 


uy. ay /% | 


| 


the conductor and brought the orchestra to 
its feet at the end’ of Noren’s symphony, 
that faculty, often in pleasurable evide ur 

in Symphony Hall, had for the time gone 
2-wool-gathering. But perhaps, as the cyn- 
ics of the intermission remarked, the ap- 


' pause rewarded the performance—and 1uty 
i dane, : 


ome ee 


lt is a vain thing to speculate upon the 
why and wherefore of the inclusion of 
Noren’s symphony in the scheme of the 
concerts— as vain as it is to try to ”ac- 
count for the performance of this or that 
faintly remembered piece, no more deserv- 
ing from American, Parisian, Russian or 
German hands. Perhaps Dr. Muck wouid 
euse his mind of some fancied obligation 
toward a symphony that has lain three 
years and more upon the shelves of the 
library and so doing inform his hearers 
of the mediocrity that besets many a Ger- 
yr wm follower of Strauss and Mahler. Per- 
“aps recollection of the piece that first 
ave Noren standing in symphony con- 
erts at home and abroad—the well invent- 
ed, imaginatively treated and sometimes 
shrewdly pointed variations of the ‘‘Ka- 
leidoscope”’ of 1907—still glamored the com- 
poser’s name, if not his music. Or perhaps, 
the symphony ‘read’ better even to Jr, 
Muck’s practised eye and mind than in re- 
hearsal it ‘‘sounded’’ upon his ear or in 
berformance upon the ears of his hearers. 
And perhaps, finally, and by no means un- 
plausibly, he may have thought as well of 
if as did by all outward tokens most of 
them. Fortunately or unfortunately even 
the omniscience of the programme-bouok 
may not discover the motives of a con- 
auctor in his choice of novel music and 
surely it is not obligated to set them down. 
What, for example, if upon a day it should 
disclose that a conductor being human, had 
acted from not easily explainable impulse? 

The fact remains that Noren’s symphony 
was played after as assiduous rehearsal 
as though it were a masterpiece. Group 
by group, choir by choir, or in full num- 
bers assembled Dr. Muck schooled the or- 
chestra in a music that multiplies diffi- 
euities, intricacies and seemingly merely 
wilful exactions to no purpose of definition, 
suggestion or projection. Between the 
acumen, coédrdination and zeal of the con- 
ductor and the individual and 
abilities of the men, the symphony 
probably more eloquently played than it 
ever was in a short round of German con- 
cert-halls in 1912, and there is not a reason- 
able doubt that it was heard yesterday in 
characteristic voice and full stature. So 
heard the design stood plain—a hackneyed 
plan, almost, among the German and the 
Russian makers of symphonies and tone- 
poems in our day. Call the symphony 
‘“Life’--a meditation, as Noren explains 
‘“half-contemplative and half-impassioned’”’ 
upon the moods and the impulses of men. 
Set to a first movement now grave and 
now restless cf voice with the contrasting 
developed into conflict. Proceed 


| 


collective 
was | 


i 


with a second movement of disordered ° 


Search out of his wind ‘choir wooed the ear 
course and color, of discordant interval and 


to the invention he was about to exercise 


hizarre harmonies, as of haunting, troub- 
ling, fantastic phantoms. ‘‘Doubt’’ Noren 
chooses to call this division of his sym- 
phony. Pass to a third movement of al- 
ternately wistful or broken song—the 
memories of youth as maturity harks 

Jongingly back to it according to the com- 
poser’s scheme. Then, for the finale, swift, 
keen-rhythmed, clamant, what better serves 
than “‘The Joy of Living?’ <A workable 
scheme ‘by a score of proofs; Tchaikovskl, 
for example, more than once used it with 
effect; a scheme that invites music and 
provides {onal contrast, that Sives room 
for the breadth, strength, energy, opulence, 
harmonic and instrumental resource of the 
composing generation patterning itself after 
Strauss and Mahler; a design that suits 
sentimental Teutonic exaltation, expansion, 
introspection. As the variations of old 
suggested, Noren does not lack circumspec- 
tion, even shrewdness. 

Then and there, however, Noren stops. 
The motives from which he would have 
his music spring succeed each other, what- 
ever his intent and implication in them, 
without significance or individuality, with- 
out stimulus to the ear, or ‘power upon the 
imagination. Invention and impetus, mood 
and feeling are equally lacking in them. 
They become the commonplaces of music 
laid flat upon those that hear. Noren sets 
them in conflict or consonance; he ampli- 
fies or attenuates them and again the out- 
come is barren. He enriches his music 
from a full palette of timbres and harmon- 
ies; he Keeps it moving in sonorous masses 
or makes rents therein with sharp discords;: 
he breaks rhythms or intricately crosses 
them; he tosses phrases about and about; 
he plies many a trick of the modern Ger- 
man composer's trade; he is tireless in iter- 
ation, Yet again neither emotion nor illu- 
sion rises from his symphony. Like the 
motives that are the germs of the music, it 
ail lies flat. There is the willed mood, the 
labelled and labored suggestion of each 
movement, but almost never may Noren 
catch his hearers within it or bear forward 
his design as by spontaneous impulsion, By 
taking thought in toil has he set down 
measure after measure, thickly, bluntly; 
but hardly ever does the breath even of 
tonal life, much less of tonal passion or 
poetry animate it. No orchestra, no con- 
ductor, could glorify such commonplace. 
in selemn platitude went the beginning; 
in racing platitude went the end; and in 
variously paced and variously patterned 
Dlatitude went all the rest between. 

No wonder BLrahms’s variations seemed 
in contrast to smile with a new freshness, 
fancy, beauty as conductor and orchestra 
now plied their distinctions of tone, felici- 
ties of cuphony, grace: of musical line, 
Charm of accent and ghamor of tint’ upon 
music that was no bald and turgid prose. 
The songful theme out of Haydn vested 
in the shadowy color that ‘Brahms tould 


upon it. The variations rans their course 
not in abstruse calculation cr displayful 
Scholarship, but with a seeming ease’ of 
fancy that hid more than one feat of 
resource and imagination achieved out of 
a fecundity not too usual. even with a 
Brahms enkindled. And a smiling Brahms 
to ‘boot that would have most of his ex- 
| ercises upon Haydn's theme as ingratiating 
as maybe is the Divertimento from which 
he took it. In the sheer loveliness upon 
ear and fancy of the firal variations, in the 
light and happy energy of the end, recol- 
lection of Noren and his Symphony van- 
ished. Often Dr. Muck has summoned the 
graver beauty, the larger power of Brahms. 
Yesterday he evoked the charm that may 
also upspring from his music. Hm. Dock, 


‘DR. MUCK GIVES 
-PERFORMANCE OF 


NOREN SYMPHONY 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, - 
: Muck, Conductor—Twenty-secont¥ 4pro- 
Sram, presented in Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass., afternoon of April 20, 1917: 
Noren, “Vita” symphony (first perform- 
ance in Boston) : Brahms, variations on’ 
a theme by Haydn. | 
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mathematics 
the man 


of 
who is 


Symphony | 
3, ot half, an) 
| humorist is twice an humorist. And! 
| that is the kind of man the composer | 
}OL the “Vita” Symphony is. For he| 
'has written two of the four movements | 
(Of his work in consistent comedy vein, 


; When he could have filled all classical] 


, requirements by writing only one 
movement that way. “ollowing Bee- 
thoven’s practise, he has made one of 
his divisions, the second, a formal 
scherzo. Then, going farther than 
Beethoven, he has cast his+«final move- 
ment in humorous mold. conveying by. 
1 not the idea of jollity merely, for 
that would be nothing unusual, but the 
idea of wit and satire. | 

Humor is a thing which few com- 
;Posers give in double quantity. The 
Italian word § that designates the 
humorous division of a cyclic piece 
of music occurs far less often in sym- 
phony scores than ‘“andante” and 
other words of heavy-paced meaning, | 
Generally speaking, writers have been 
fain to get through their task with a 
quarter part of their pages devoted 
to humor, 


and the majority of them 


‘dilute that quarter with conlemplative;— 


interludes. Before Beethoven, the ide 
of orchestral..satire may be. 8 | 












—— — . 










accompaniments to vocal music, as in: | | 
Mozart's operas and in scattered pages e 


‘pleasant manners and pastoral merri- 
‘ment were expressed abundantly, but 
formal humor had yet to be developed. 
‘Since Beethoven’s time, many compos- 


‘the muse of 


| 





-Haydn’s oratorios. Good nature, 


NOREN’S ‘VITA’ 


W nal 


Maf/. 3/ ye 
| 
| 





; | heir obligati t s 
ers have avoided their obliga eye Presents Noisy Work / His 


comedy, some 

Dvorak, inventing a substitute for the 
scherzo; others, like Franck, balking 
at the problem of humor altogether. 
On the other hand, there are orches- 
tral writers, preeminent among them 
Strauss, who have made satire of the 


tone poem as vivid as that of the 22D SYMPHONY CONCERT 


novel. Fh ak 
If Noren were considered in re- 
gard only to the first three move- By PHILIP HALE. 
ments of his “Vita” symphony, he The 2d concert of the Boston Sym- 
would be found to have triumphed! phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, 
in no small way. If he were judged) took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
as humorist merely on what he d0e€S| phony Hall. The program was as fol- 
with his regular scherzo, he would| jows; Noren, ‘Vita, symphony for 
deserve uncommon praise, inasmuch | modern orchestra;+ Brahms, variations 
as this division of the piece is de-| |. 2 theme of Haydn. 
lightfully cbntrasted with the serious; Qos. symphony was produced at a 
mee oeve and the atest mow ae te Gewandhéus concert in Leipsic early in 
ment. But when he is studied in TO a dete") 26 wee played in Berlin 
Jation to his whole symphony, he is| ' nid oe ere aggre 
found to have made a significant con-| *™ January of the follows ee oe 
tribution to the orchestral repertory.| Performance yesterday was the tirst in 
For in this work he is individual in | this country. In Lelipsic and aecne the 
‘making humor the main element of | symphony was harshly criticised. And 
is plan instead of a casual element.| no wonder. 
Gonsequently he writes a new kind An old English philosopher remarked 
Of closing movement and introduces] that the life of man was short, brutal 
an unfamiliar emphasis_ into the | and nasty. With the substitution of 
. i i | “Jone” for ‘short’ this description 
symphony form, and in so doing, he tk dunste be applied ta. the Vita” 
succeeds, not like Tschaikowsky in ae tai vial Gottlish Noteh. 
the “Pathetic” symphony, in senti- | The composer has taken pains to state | 
-mentalizing his finale, but in social- that this music is not a portrayal of | 
izing it. He is a Laurence Sterne life, certainly not his life. If it were, | 
among composers. He puts his hear- it ca el tl alpen gf ot ankle Woe 
ers on intimate terms with one an- a acorn én private is a highly re- | 
other, causing them to think of their spectable citizen. No, his symphony, 
human environment in all its Shandy- ag he has said, is a meditation on life, | 
‘ism and concreteness and showing “half contemplative, half impassioned | 
them. wherefore they should laugh up to the finale, in Walch “necyonon 
At it. He plainly regards such a pro- fo My ‘Novem “has also said, that I 
cedure as better worth while than was far from his intention to write a 
the usual symphony composer's fare-| “program symphony.’ Yet at least two 
well, which calls listeners away from German critics have declared that the 
actualities to the contemplation of WV ita. aympnony might be pains 
some remote, if glowing, ideal. Walpureis poles a aels Aucsmante 
~The audience applauded the deni Cellar, while the first and third move- 
formance of the symphony with en- ments are as monologues of Faust. 
‘thusiasm. It also showed keen inter- Mr. Noren entitles his Scherzo ‘‘Doubt” 
est in the variations of Brahms, sur- and gives the further explanation “in a 
prised, no doubt, that orchestration fir or Years”; the finale, “The Joy 
which used to sound heavy is light in of Life.” ane vrais Hrdied, 
‘comparison with that of a modern, while it would have been better if the 
work like Noren’s. | Prologue had been written for a mill- 
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tary band and for performance out of 
doors, the movement is on the whole NOREN’S SYMPHO 
the four, the one with the most musical- ote NY 
ly dramatic Ideas, the one that is the 
e 
as those that follow, were not SO abom Long, Noisy Score Full 
inably noisy: Mr. Noren outvies in ! 
Mr. Noren, too. employs a huge orches- 
tra. The absence Of anvils and a wind 
The Scherzo is indeed “hi: a Y f C f | 
Ahe ocherzo is e izarre, The 8 0 N p f f C 
echerzo section Proper is in poor imij- N dis 0 ails OF annan 
id yw + H 
Was a senlus; Mr. Noren is an Indus- OF d team Whistle 
trious German, who founded a conserva- 
feasor Ina Berlin school, and has stud. Heinrich Gottlieb Noren goes in heav- 
¢ izgently without acquiring taste or ily for the demonstrative life Does he 
that he is efficient; that is to Say, he has ing, or is h we ig and plain think: 
mr in this instance a great b Rpere © & rugged man of bold and 
Diayers and attempted to carrv E 
tt arry an audle-, ..<-,, , 
ence by bruto force. Vita,” op 36, was performed in Berlin 
movement is {inherent} he was said to have contended that it 
commonplace, platitudinous. 
Of its orchestral Clothing, the musical] Symphony.” His music was not to be a 
ould anaemic, “portrayal of li 
a louis XV in the famous t | , rt Miya Peering iti 
‘~hackeray. Th P > expresses ‘Tr 
The Finale expresses rhe sioned up to the Final, in which reflec- 
‘Ol-T ¢; core ; 
lege freshman’s idea of the diidata Sibad tion made way for external enjoyment 
a | down Y P 
Signs and removing an iron dog from esterday afternoon Boston heard the 
i ° . : Ro ; « sé 
aioeee ae mournful episode, possibly of it are but half-contemplative, half- 
ssing Mr. Noren’s remorse over impassioned,’’ the hearer well may 
hour. 
fillment. Mr Noren’s idea of th eenjoy- 
-.1,* Ment of life may be an excellent one, but 
have spent his 3 
of hho a Ss energy and skill on the ; arr | 
production of this banal and pre tabtince a by pantomime, in solid, well- 
uttressed prose, or, if needs be, by. 


the most thoughtfully conceived one of 
most skilfully constructed. If this music 
Sheer noise even our own Mr. C] 
, Mr. Clapp. of Sound 
machine is unaccountable. 
tation of Berlloz’s manner; but Berlloz 
tory of music at (refeld, was a pro- Iletre, 2047 
style. His admirers might Bay in reply recommend hi 
ody ; 
Y Of fearless speech? When his symphony 
‘The third 
Stripped] Wa@8 not his purpose to write a ‘program 
body would be as thin. feeble, 
riptych off upon it, half-contemplative, half-impas- 
Joy of Life.”” It reminds one ofa: 
. 4 +B 
smashing lamp-posts, pulling a pe 
s0mée worthy townsman’s lawn. There 8¥™Mphony for the first time. [If portions 
wh . 3 
at he had been doing for nearly an tremble at the prospect of complete ful- 
10uld it would be preferable to learn of it in 
Symphony. The explanation may be 


ae He wished by a tour de force, by wa then much mellowed by distance. 

US OWN genius and aa leader of the las oting the demands of the score for 
Superb orchestra, to make the music leat Gr tee ae of instruments, with the 
lausible: Ot fhe ecigeig éroup inter g —as i 
feet mee to persuade the audience wood and brass—with one et aan = 
ri gg er all, this Symphony was Voice, one feels mild surprise that hore 
Ren be of its altention. For Dr. Mucle Should have been no part for the thunder 
@ ironical, and he has a lively machine or a Steam whistle. At certain 

nse ; climatic nmyments the firing of cannon 
1} [ he concert will be repeated tonight. | eh round out the din. 

16 program of the concerts next weels that bet eerie ng, abroad: Of ieee 
will include Brahms’s Symphony No a degen” Mae ee Ne med deep aes, 
ee eiaaatin’ Teen 5 8, iOny NO. 2,, C . seneral texture 
"A Roc tha Ave <Atque Vale” ana] thought is for the greater Dae ieee 
ete) Mme, Kurt will sing arias from| 2). OUS. , But little is left for the hear- | 
Fidelio” and “Oberon.” yrs conjecture. Rhythmic figures are 

| eg AR apex : : |harped upon, without end. The © ” 

le program of the last | pon, w nd. The ‘‘restless 
i edits , © iast concerts of, theme of the first movement engages in 
he Seas et May 4, o, Will be as fol-| & dramatic duel with a broader one. It 
iszt, Tasso"; Strauss, “Death and i &¥Smentation in the horns, and finally 
Transfiguration’: Wagner, Prelude to “, the bassoons. One similar to it, but 
“The Master Singers ¢ Searmtann.?  21ynore flimsy outline appears in the 
mingers of Nuremberg. last, and leads to the ji 
There is little freshness or fertility in‘ 
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‘orchestra churning sounds into a huge 


- 


s intent appears to be to keep the 
mixture which gorges the ear and only 


Ce uses relief when it ceases. . ; 
- There is a certain artisan’s skill in 


the prosaic logic with which the score 
is put together, and in the orderly use 
of the instruments. At least there is 
continuity, and for a few moments in 
the latter part of the slow movement, 
there appeared a glimpse of feeling 
and sensibility. But of imagination, of 
inherent fineness of sentiment, of no- 
bility or strength beyond massive 
weight or turgidity, of that individual- 
ity of expression which by its very 
conviction, inevitability, even daring 
in form and manner, if not by its sig- 
‘nificance of content—there is little in 
this hour long resume of platitudes, 

Dr Muck did all that a conductor 
‘could do, for more than most would 
have had the grace of the genius to do, 
‘and the players were obedient, but it 


ition, ‘Sequnce restates many an idea | al Variations, with tremendous | 
MEM ne cre sthie, The coma | O'Chestral variations, with © 
| orchestration, and nearly an hour in | 


length. Nevertheless, in that work, , 
as in the present symphony, there was , 
so much of modern tone-color. dis- | 


played that they did not become tire- | 
some. It is quite evident that Noren | 
| is likely to rival Richard Straus in 
‘the wholesale character of his scor-— 
ing in the skilful jugglery, of chang- | 
ing rhythms, and in his complexity, 
'of figure development. | 

There are several men alive who 
have outstripped Wagner in scoring, 
while Beethoven in his ninth sym- 
phony, once thought to be the Ultima 
Thule of orchestration, sounds quite 
‘simple beside many a modern score. 


was hard to believe that this could be | History repeats itself, in different Arts. 
the same body of instruments which | after Michael Angelo and the giants, 


Jast week in Debussy’s music, made 
sounds too wonderful to be deluged there came a number of men who 
Lng pl a week. <A performance wf achieved the technical skill of their 


rahms’ variations on a theme by Josef forerunners, and tried to put this, 


‘Havdn followed. Appreciating Fa aon 
‘Muck’s efforts the audience applauded technical skill in the place of ideas, | 
‘conductor and players enthusiastically If Noren and Strauss had as many | 


after the symphony. 


VARIED PROGRAM A‘ 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


ian Sane 
‘Two Compositions Contrast as 


| - Radical Modern and’ 


grand or beautiful musical thoughts | 
as they have highly colored tints they | 
would be masters indeed, but as it is, | 
they lag far behind Beethoven or 
Wagener. 

It is quite possible that the fortis- 
simo character of much of this work 
will give rise to rumors, in the in- 
terior of New England, that Boston 
was bombarded yesterday afternoon. 
The symphony is called ‘Vita’— 
“TLife’—and it is evident that Noren 
does not believe in ‘‘a short life and a 
i'merry one” but in one that is long 
and noisy. He carries out Mahler’s. 
idea of denying that he is giving 
program music while using all of its 
dramatic touches. | 


RESEMBLES STRAUSS The work is big, big, big, and | 


Wor Big and Noisy—Perfor- 


mance of Variations by 
Brahms Beautiful 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 
PROGRAM. 
Noren. ‘‘Vita.’’ Symphony for moder 


chestra, mm 
Brahms. Orchestral Variations on a Them 


by Haydn. 


scorns the “still, small voice.” The | 
first movement is largely given over 
to brasses fortissimo, although it ends 
very softly, as if the vehement 
struggle had brought exhaustion. The | 
second movement was labelled | 
“Doubt.” but it was a doubt that we. 
could not solve. It often had more 
io impatience than doubt. Then came | 


“Memories” and the composer proved | 
, or-jthat he had a long memory. There 


‘iwas too much of ruminating here, 
®|put there were plenty of brass crashes 
' also. 


It sounded menacing, “A Symphony, ynrhe finale was “‘Lebenslust.’’ Nor- 


Conservative 
NOREN STRONGLY 


{for Modern Orchestra, 


* all the more 'en’s “Joie de Vivre” seemed to consist 


largely in smashing things; gong, tam- 


when we remembered that Hein- : 
94 borine, cymbals,—all the percussion 


rich Gottlieb Noren had a few years ‘gave all kinds of percussedness. What 
ago launched at our heads a set Of was the chief instrument of this finale? 


No one would ever We “ 
a lead ke Phe sog Bi. ae = ‘Therefore these variations, heard of- 
s— played than it has ever been in ihe ten before, were not of the cut-and- . 
Howard Athenaeum. But it was dried exhibition order, but at times be- — 
rather odd to have the xylophone be- | aac loftly and majestie and worked 
eet is rier a5 instrument in a | pa "Wer aly mec climax in the 
- y, and in the Boston Sym-}. fi rahms think it neces- 
resid concerts: There was some good | ni Bye te ig sae conventional fugue 
it gpg ast in the finale, however, | give af eb ae most composers 
, in summing up we can only say|" ~ 25 # “P. P. C.,” a formal exi 
| | min; y | , al exit, but 
that there is much more skill than '§ ic aptng WACHOUC the strict contrapuntal 
ord much more excitement than | °XRibition. 
easure, i > worl: aaa r hae Op ; 
ee ne work, It received a | We always enjoy it especially when 
, Sreat performance and was enthusias- | the orchestra shines purely on its own 
' tically applauded. ‘merits, and ij j ‘ : 
| ley gg | its, and it certainly did so in this 
whe try o % 1€ fact that Brahms is , Particular concert, which was through- 
“s dees o7 e! w lelming in his scoring as | 9Ut a noble display of technique 
Nworen, yet one finds that he chooses 


his instruments here with good taste é ll 
and achieves all possible effect. The 
st. Anthony theme itself is a splendid 

} 


one and charms quite unadorned. Tt ' 


has all the character of o Pilgrim’s } 
_ Song, with earnest devotion combined || 
p wit a march-like swing. 
| Vors “4 : | 
' Brahms does not try, in this, to || 


i'march out each department of the or- |! 


| chestra in dress parade, as so many || fa 55 
| orchestral variations are prone to do, | 
{but contents himself with good con- 


\ 

{ %¢ ” a d ‘ , . ; ; 

| trasts of major and minor, with some 4 
| Ingenious rhythmic changes and with aA y ae gt </ J ¢ 
some reasonable changes of Tempo Vy Min a Ge 


and avoids also the temptation of Massing of Tone Masterly 
)soing on with his transformations in- : : 
terminably. We have often stated But Emotional Thrill 

Is Lacking. 


that a learned composer becomes dan- |" 
serous when he yields to the varia- | 
tion fascination. He always sees | 
| Some further possible changes of the” 
'theme and is apt to end by becoming By F. Esposito 
|boresome. Even Beethoven did not ‘ff Heinrich Gottlieb Noren wel! and 
always escape this, and Brahms in. truly recorded in his symphony, “Vita,’’ 
some of his piano variations goes to. which had fits first perfor Se 
extreme lengths. But in this work he! ton oY erent ee 
shows admirable self-control and does . at yesterday's rehearsal, his “taaae 
not fatigue the auditor. The sixth tation on life, half-contemplative, half- | 
and seventh variations were specially ‘ '™Passioned,” he has a brutal mind, | 
effective, but one always felt that the fe to him presents ideas to be shout- | 
composer could have gone on with a °° '™ brass, principally; ugly thoughts 
dozen more changes of the theme had’ fy themes, strongly drawn in unisons 
he chosen to do so. Everything was . Prem ape org sar a and wa 
ae and eecagpytdls ies With the fatal : meaningless—and swift, ” dance 
tuency of the sreat master in the gmartnesses in which the r 
field in which skill distances emotion. flutes rush up to the edge of prwhsesese=p 
The performance was altogether. cliffs, and fall with explosions on great 
,Grums and symbals. 


beautiful. The conductor, in such a} tps 
work, has also his chance of display, _rhe work is in four movements, The 
first is called a “prologue’—there is a 


for on his constantly changing balance | .... 

of parts, bringing now this, now that, | a wre eAPaagery dita Baye pe ay 
set of instruments into the foreground, | strenuous from the first pororig Be. 
| depends the full effect of the work. In | phrase of a so-called elegiac theme. 
j this, however, Dr. Muck is a consum-! Immediately a jerky, unhappy theme 


mate master, and the orchestra nowa- | crosses the first, bawled almost as loud- 
_ly; but before this discussion develops 


days understands and carries out his 
the insistent brass breaks in—and from: 


slightest and  subtlest suggestion. |. 
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: When he jae vdalle to pot hier 
: Stee, he set it among the classics : 
4 biennial repetition and so to be 
prought more and more nearly to full a 
perfect voice. For it is not Dr. Muck’s: 
custom to regard these repetitions ‘of Beet-— 
symphonies, of 
Wagner’s preludes, of Weber's overtures, 
as the mere routine of conductor and 
orchestra. ‘‘Repertory pieces’ they cer-— 
tainly are; but, in his view, for that very 


reason they demand the more care and 


pains to each performance. Being classics 
in the true and fine sense of the word they 


‘should: be perennially fertile in new sug~ 


gestion to those that play them and sound 
perennially fresh in the ears of those thal 
hear them. 

The devoted preparation that Dr. Muck 
bestows upon music new to the Symphony 
Concerts, whatever the quality of it, what~ 
ever his individual judgment of it, is an 
old story. The similar study, zeal and 
work at rehearsal that he bestows upon 
the classics and upon ‘repertory pieces” 
in general is less understood. For a third, a 
fourth, a fifth time from his hands the pub- 
lic of the concerts hears with keen pleasure 
a familiar symphony. A few, learned in 
the score and quick with recollection of 
previous performances, recognize and ap- 
plaud new modulations of pace, new em- 
phases of accent, new distributions of 
tonal color, that clarify or intensify the 
voice of the music. The rest hear with 
their usual delight, or a little more, and 


are content therewith. Only now and then, 


as with Schubert’s symphony in Cc major 
ten days ago and with Brahms’s Variations 
of last week, does the sense of new beauty, 
power and character in the music pene- 
trate them from the new glories of the per- 
formance. 

In particular does all this hold of the 
| repetition of the Variations. It is quite 


| possible for a conductor and an orchestra 


to take for granted the bad name that 
Brahms’s music used to bear, sometimes 
deservedly, as often undeservedly, for in- 
It is aS pos- 
sible to them to take it as they would the 
‘music of some highly reputed orchestral 
colorist and bestow upon it the finest of eu- 
phonies, the smoothest of suavities, the full 
riches and the subtle delicacies of timbre at 
their command. In this latter fashion Dr. 
Muck and the orchestra now set themselves 
to the Variations, with outcome in a loveli- 
ness of tonal surface that made them seem 
on Saturday evening as a cameo in tones 


cut soft upon the air, while the lights and 


| shadows of harmonies and timbres played 
upon it,. Seldom has any of Brehee o 
eae ae 45h scent 


4 7 
wpe 0 eth Ae 
tout’ mF tegch ts a ye iis 
eae ' 


days of Brahma s nitinit fb sy Y eh he 

certs, the world: over, most po ml ‘80 
approached the Variations, Yet, in fact, 
when ‘‘the tradition” is brushed aside, when 


conductors, players and hearers,, ¢ 
» eye th 
music face to face and listen to it cn to 1916--17. 


ear, it teems with the invention, the 

imagination, the grace that exhaled from 

it on Friday and Saturday in Symphony NY ORCHE, 

Hall. A lovelier poetry of tones in them- STRA 
selves, a purer beauty of music for its 


own sake, a more fanciful pla 
; y of the 
creative impulse, Brahms rarely achieved. CK, Conductor. 


It is the signal fortune, the-cr i 

tinction of Dr. Muck to be as Seshomticnea 

and. as sensitive as a photographic. plate . 

to the music that he essays and so to re- 

flect it, Whatever the matter and the ma D PROGRA kt 
ner, in undistorted and unclouded ima na 

In such a mirror the. Variations sone | 


sound with no other than this true voice 27 AT 2.300 P.M 
) ° , , 


of fanciful invention 
yt | and warm im - 
tion, this true glamor of impulsive a oag 


d Oo) y e o 


Yet as there was at 
ouch of inspir 
Brahms’s writing of them, so rasonp we 
_ in Dr. Muck’s playing. prt — 


Bb “S, SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2 


BEETHOVEN, ARIA, “‘Abscheulicher! wo eilst du hin?” from 


‘*Ridelio”’ 


F. S. CONVERSE, ‘Ave atque Vale,’? TONE POEM for ORCHESTRA 


(First time in Boston) 
WEBER, ARIA, “‘Ocean! thou mighty monster!”’ from Oberon 


BERLIOZ, OVERTURE, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini”’ 


Soloist: 


Madame MELANIE KURT 


The length of this Programme is one hour and fifty minutes 
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‘message mostly in sounding trumpets 
‘and clanging cymbals. 
| The rhythms grow strong and the in- 
| strumentation thickens, clouding the 
beauty of the great string orchestra. 
It was hard to believe that this was the 
orchestra which played Debussy’s music 
only @ week ago. 
 @he second movement, named ‘‘Skep- 
sis,’ or “Doubt,” is marked ‘“‘scherzo 
bizarramente,’’ and one knew pretty 
well what to expect; croaking bassoons 
in pawky melody, flickering swiftness, 
much chuckling triplets and grace-not- 
ed flute phrases, all scored over a rush- 
ing dancing rhythm with artful breaks 
and syncopations simulating passionate 
departure from the line. There broke 
in an anguished melody, smoothly 
drawn in the strings, and the obvious- 
ness of the contrast between this sec~ | 
tion and the rest of the movement told | 
the whole story of the symphony. | 
The third movement was the least Co-. 
herent, the most repetitional, the most 
uninteresting of all; the finale, ‘‘Leben- 
slust,”’ was more of the lightning-like 
play of fluid melody and diabolically 
swift accompaniment, with a coda that 
might have been shortened by half. 
Noren handles his instruments in mas- 
terly fashion, so far as massing tone or 
drawing a melodic line goes, but he con- 
verses always in shouts, and gives 
neither an emotional thrill nor an in- 
tellectual treat. 
Brahms’ variations on a choral by 
Josef Haydn furnished the rest of this 


week’s concert. The graceful, many-| 


tinted work was in grateful contrast te 
the symphony, and was played con 
amore by the orchestra. 

Only two symphony concerts remain 
in this season. Next week the orchestra 
will be assisted by Mme. Melanie Kurt, 
‘who will sing two arias, one from “F'- 
dello” and the other from “Oberon.” A 
tone-poem by F. S. Converse will have 
‘its first performance, and the symphony 
| As the Brahms in D major. 


TWO PIANISTS, A TENOR AND A 


CONDUCTOR 
Ira. AW. 23 / 
Dr. Muck Crowns His Way wifh/the 


 Classics—Mr. Bauer and Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch in the Mingled. Work and Play 
‘ of Music for Two Pianos—The Virtues 
in Which They Excel All Rivals, and the 
H Handicap of Pieces That Besets Them 
with the Rest — Mr. McCormack from 
Three Angles 


eed 


HROUGH all the seven years during 


which Dr. Muck has led the Sym=+ 


phony Orchestra, he and it have 
hardly excelled their performance, 


% 
: bags ee 


‘at the concerts on Friday and Saturday | 


— 


1ast) of Brahms’s Variation on a Theme,’ 
by Haydn. When he first came hither as 
conductor, he early included the piece in 


one of. his programmes, and even then, it | 


sounded as Bostonian ears had never heard 


it before. When he returned to begin his | 


present term, he set it among the classics 
deserving biennial repetition and so to be 
brought more and more nearly to full and 
perfect voice. For it is not Dr. Muck’s 
custom to regard these repetitions of Beet- 
hoven’s and Brahms’s symphonies, ot 
Wagner’s preludes, of Weber’s overtures, 
as the mere routine of conductor and 
orchestra. ‘‘Repertory pieces’’ they cer- 
tainly are; but, in his view, for that very 
reason they demand the more care and 
pains to each performance. Being classics 
in the true and fine sense of the word they 
should be perennially fertile in new sug~ 
gestion to those that play them and sound 
perennially fresh in the ears of those thal 
hear them. ! 

The devoted preparation that Dr. Muck 
bestows upon music new to the Symphony 
Concerts, whatever the quality of it, what- 
ever his individual judgment of it, is an 
old story. The similar study, zeal and 
work at rehearsal that he bestows upon 
the classics and upon ‘repertory pieces” 
in general is less understood. Fora third, a 
fourth, a fifth time from his hands the pub- 
lic of the concerts hears with keen pleasure 
a familiar symphony. A few, learned in 
the score and quick with recollection of 
previous performances, recognize and ap- 
plaud new modulations of pace, new em- 
phases of accent, new distributions of 
tonal color, that clarify or intensify the 
voice of the music. The rest hear with 
their usual delight, or a little more, and 
are content therewith. Only now and then, 
as with Schubert's symphony in C major 
ten days ago and with Brahms’s Variations 
of last week, does the sense of new beauty, 
power and character in the music pene- 
trate them from the new glories of the per- 
formance. 

In particular does all this hold of the 
repetition of the Variations. It is quite 
possible for a conductor and an orchestra 
to take for rranted the bad name that 
Brahms’s music used to bear, sometimes 
deservedly, as often undeservedly, for in- 
strumental fluidity and color. It is aS pos- 
sible to them to take it as they would the 
music of some highly reputed orchestral 
colorist and bestow upon it the finest of eu- 
phonies, the smoothest of suavities, the full 
riches and the subtle delicacies of timbre at 
their command. In this latter fashion Dr. 
Muck and the orchestra now set themselves 
to the Variations, with outcome in @ loveli- 
ness of tonal surface that made them seem 
on Saturday evening as a cameo in tones 
cut soft upon the air, while the lights and 
shadows of harmonies and timbres played 
upon it. Seldom has any of Brahms's 
symphonic music seemed of such iridescent 
surface 4s did these Variations 80 carved 
| ana painted. 
Similarly, it is possible to take the 


- ] 
ail 


Variations as so much scholarly, meditated 
and polished music-making—Brahms, as it 
were, laying out Haydn's purling little 
melody before him and drawing from it a 
series of propositions in tones much as a 
mathematician may work upon and from 
a theorem in geometry. In the earlier 
days of Brahms’s music in symphony con- 
certs, the world over, most conductors so 
approached the Variations. Yet, in fact, 
when ‘‘the tradition”’ is brushed aside, when 
conductors, players and hearers, eye the 
music face to face and listen to it pid to 1916--17. 
ear, it teems with the invention, the 


imagination, the grace that exhaled from 
it on Friday and Saturday in Symphony YN Y ORCHESTRA 
Hall. <A lovelier poetry of tones in them- 
selves, a purer beauty of music for its 
own sake, a more fanciful pla : e 
creative impulse, Brahms ne i ety CK, Conductor. 
[It is the signal fortune, the-crowning dis- 
tinction of Dr. Muck to be as open-minded 
and aS sensitive as a photographic plate 
to the music that he essavs and so to re- 5 
flect it, Whatever the matter and the man- 1) PROGRAMME: 
ner, In undistorted and unclouded image | 
In = a mirror the Variations could 
sound with no other than this tr rolee 
of fanciful invention and rn Bing, Abire 27, AT 2.30 P.M. 
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b S, SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2 


BEETHOVEN, ARIA, “‘Abscheulicher! wo eilst du hin?”’ from 


‘*Ridelio”’ 
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F.S. CONVERSE, ‘‘Ave atque Vale,’’?’ TONE POEM for ORCHESTRA 


(First time in Boston) 
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WEBER, ARIA, ‘‘Ocean! thou mighty monster!’”’ from Oberon 


BERLIOZ, OVERTURE, ‘Benvenuto Cellini”’ 


Soloist: 


Madame MELANIE KURT 





Symphony Hall. 


1916--17. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, 


Conductor. 


TWENTY-THIRD PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28, AT 8 P.M. 


The re- 


Owing to illness, Madame Melanie Kurt is unable to appear. 


d Programme is as follows: 


NOTE. 


vise 


SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2, op. 73. 


I. Allegro non troppo 
Il. Adagio non troppo 
III. Allegretto grazioso, 
IV. Allegro con spirito 


BRAHMS, 


quasi andantino 


‘Ave atque Vale,’? TONE POEM for ORCHESTRA 


F. S. CONVERSE, 


(First time in Boston) 
Conducted by the Composer 


CONCERTO in G major, No. 4, for Pianoforte and 


Orchestra, op. 58. 
I. Allegro moderato 


II. Andante con moto 
III. Rondo: Vivace. 


BEETHOVEN, 


” OP, 23 


ini 


OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Benvenuto Cell 


BERLIOZ, 


Soloist: 
Miss WINIFRED CHRISTIE 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 
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Winifred Christie, Pianist 
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by Dr. Muck—Brahms 


Work Performed. 
| 
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/ 
By PHILIP HALE. 


The 28d concert of the Boston 


Svmphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck con- | 


| 

| 

|| exten took place vesterday after- 
| noon in Symphony Hall. The pro- 

| gram was as follows: Brahms, Svm- 

i phony No, 2, D major: Converse, 
| Tone Poem, “Ave Atque Vale” (first 

_iime here): Beethoven, Concerto in 

1G major, No. 4, for piano (Miss Win 

Dianist): _ over- 

fiure to “Benvenuto Cellin 

= The concert was an eile one 
Dr. Muek and the orchestra Rave a 
singularly impressive performance of 
Brahms’s Symphony. One of the most 
brillant of overtures was tho final num- 

| 


ber, 


| fred Christie. 


Mr. Converse’s tone poem, composed In 
the summer of 1916, was performed for 
the first tine last January in St. Louis 
by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
it vas not his intention to compose 

“program musiec,’”® nor had he any poem 
in mind, not even the pathetic verses of 
Catullus, in which the poet bade eternal 
farewell to his brother in imperishable 
linesy It was the composer’s intention 
to express subjectively ‘“‘the feelings of 


one who bids farewell at the call of 


There is an introduction with a plaintive 
theme of Celtic character. This intro- 
duction, largely developed, 
episode. The main body of 


a LEO 


concluding 


the composition is an Allegro containing ; 


various episodes, now tender, now stern, 
now passionate. 

The introduction has marked char- 
acter, in musical material, and in or- 
chestral expression. It serves g admirably | 
for an imposing close. A particularty 
striking episode ig the Allegro 1s the 

one for oboe solo with a sighing accom- 

paniment. As a whole the composition, 
<I while it shows Mr. Converse’s facility 
and his knowledge of orchestral re- 
sources, does not seem to us as firms 
knit and definite as certain other pieces 


; |by him for orchestra.’ ‘There is too much | 
od repetition ‘of phrases and passages; 

| repetition ‘without ‘varying — effect. 7 
Climaxes are too long delayed; theré are 





Interesting Program Conducted 


PIANIST GIVES PLEASURE 
: Rf. , 2 y te. the ereatest innists ’ laAV 
’ ” ak the concerto here and elsewhere. 


duty to all that is Infinitely loved and | 
cherished.’ The music is in free form. | 


is used as. the * 


-|the young pianist who has played here 

























disturbing pauses in the flow of musical 
thought. Mr. Conyerse, who con ucted, 
(| was recalled several times. 
Mme, Kurt telegraphed on Thursday 
that she was unable to sing on account 
| of hoarseness. Miss Christie was sub- 
| stituted at verw short notice. She had 
foriunately played the  coneerto of 
beethoven with the orchestra at Hart- | 
ford, Ct., this season, and played it i | 
With uncommon success. In Boston she 
i was already and most favorably known 
; by her recitals, We have seldom, “if 
ever, heard a more musical, beautiful, 
poetic interpretation -of this’ concerto 
‘than that of Miss Christie’s yesterday. 
Saying this, we are not unmindful of 
reatest ploanists who have played 
Miss 
CAnetie's performance: was especially 
jre markable for its exquisite proportion, 
| intimate relationship with the or- 
chestra. There was the finest phrasing, 
charming quality of tone, sure, but 
tentatious technic, brilliance when 
music demanded it, abave all poetic 
ension, LPVaAsp, sxptentae AS a 
i pinver In recitals Miss Christie is’ one 


of the few pianists visiting us that give 

; ubalioved pleasure. Now she has shown 

nere her rare ability as a player with 

t orchestra. 

' The concert will be repeated this 

,evening. The program of the last @on- | 

j certs 01 tne season, May 5, 6, wdllche 

a follow beethoven, Symphony “Neo, } 

| 4 luiszl, Tasso Jamento e Trionfe:: 

Lee hdinaile “Pein 40: 7 ) ‘eval: | | 

; Straus: Death and Transfiguration’? 
Wae a! bP yy corey) Put ae 

, Prelude to ‘The Mastersingers ee 


——. 


LAST SYMPHONY 
CONCERT BUT ONE 


: > id 
Miss’ Gi Christie as Soloist 7 
| Take Mme Kurt's Place - i 


Mr Converse Conducts New Tone 
Poem at First Time Here ] 


——_— eee eee 


, Mme Melanie Kurt, dramatic soprano 

‘of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 

(who was to have made her first ap- 
pearance in Boston in concert, did not ' 
‘sing yesterday at the last Symphony 

;program On Friday but one of the sea- 

son. Owing to illness, her place was 

‘fhhastily taken by Miss Winifred Christie, — 


twice in recital, once in one. of the 







eet ih a aes hi RCO] y \ uh a s vs j gi HO 
bd 8° otis in. ‘out-of-town con- F 


certs with the orchestra, 

‘Frederick S. Converse ondncted’ his” 

now tone poem, “‘Ave atque Vale,” now 
performed jf or the first time'‘in Boston. 
Le i any attempt to writé pro- 

gram music or the inspiration of any 

particular poem. His intention rather 


Was ‘a subjective expression of the’ 
feelings of one who bids farewell at. 
the call.of duty to all that is infinitely 
loved and cherished.’’ Mr Converse was 
warmly applauded and twice recalled. 
The texture of the work is woven out 
of a long-breathed, songful phraseolog 
in general of a contemplative, reflective 
character, sombre, yet not repining nor 
elegiac; on the contrary, there is quiet 
purposefulness, strength, rising at mo- 
ments. to nobility. Growin: from this 
reminiscent mood expressive of tender- 
hess-and devotion, appears a more agi- 
‘tated, terse rhythmic figuration, set off 
accent, which rises to climaxes, two 
them of marked emotional intensity. 
tt may be that these are to suggest the 
shock of battle. ‘The piece énds with the 
characteristics of the dirge. 


Plastic Melodic Vein 


In the development of the first theme. 
wwhich influences strongly the entire 
composition, Mr Converse has shown 
‘@ rich and plastic melodic vein. Contra- 


puntal invention and har monic resource 
add to it.-To adhere to one prevailing 
‘mood, not of..wide emotional compass, 
‘one which cannot admit dramatic writ- 
ing, but must rather remain subjective, 


yet not to overdo monotony in the de- | 


velopment of a few salient ideas, as in 
thythmic. figuration, or in the relief of 
periods of stress and of repose, is a test 
in composition. Particul arly in the long- 
Sustained lines approaching the climaxes 
‘Mr Converse -has found a sympathetic 
orchestral expression of sentiments, 
which, aside from their timeliness, have 
nobility and beauty. Mr Converse con- 
veyed easily his wishes to the orchestra. 

Miss Christie shows a musical nature. 
just, discriminating, as yet judicial, 
mMmore than emotional, but in all keenly 
sé€nsitive to what is beautitul ana 
worthy of reverence. There was not a 
note of this fourth concerto ‘of Beet- 
hoven, from. the. opening theme, * an- 
mounced by the piano alone with a ma/- 
esty which is worshipful, wherein the 
‘pianist did not reveal the Sincerity of 


ae ‘study and the purity of her ideals. | 


ewes eee ee 


Her Mechanism Admirable 


‘Her mechanism is admirable, her feel- 
ing that born of a fine mind and sense. 
it will be interesting to watch the 
srowth of this unusual young artist, as 


‘she learns to command more broadly, to 
mold rhythm in such a work and such 
a hall rather than. be swept along too 
Much before it, to make her points with 


more authority, yet with no less spon-. 


taneity. Miss Christie was applauded 
aoe enthusiasm. 
‘Dr Muck gave a beautiful reading of, 
hms’ second symphony, in these 
near-ending concerts: one to remember! 
for its clearness, its definitely profiled 


=the lyric 
5 firs t and secon movements, the gra-. 
cious eaprice f the scherzo, the tumul- 
tous joy of the finale, whieh was not 
1ere noise. . 
erlioz’ overture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini” 
(was added. 


NEW AMERICAN 
Papin HEARD 


Is Typical of the 
“  ™ Composer 


er 


MISS CHRISTIE TAKES 
PLACE OF MME. KURT 


— 


Performance in Cadenzas Is 
Brilliant—Dr. Muck Reads 


Brahms Exquisitely 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 
PROGRAM 


Brahms—Second Symphony, D' Major. 
'Converse--‘‘Ave atque V ale ’’ Tone-poem. 
'Beethoven—Piano Concerto,’ No 4, G Major. 
Berlioz—‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’ Overture. 


Dr: Muck is paying assiduous court 


racter of*mueh of. 


A brilliant performance of. 


to the American Muse, and many of 


thesrecent programs have contained 
works by native composers. 


While | 


this fashion lasts. we would suggest | 
Henry F. Gilbert as a typical Ameri- | 
can composer who has done at least , 
as good work as some of the New | 
England composers who have been | 


chosen this season. 


Krederick S. Converse is one of the . 


most poetic of the American 
posers. He is never crabbed or ugly; 
he does not senselessly rush into gi- 


gantic scoring; he does not go to ex- 
treme lengths nor continue after he 
has nothing more to say; in short, he 
does not display mere technical skill 
in the place of musical ideas, There- 
fore we are always glad to see one of 
his works on the Symphony program. 

“Ave atque Vale’ is new to Boston. 
It is a tone-poem for a large orches-. 
tra, not derived from any literary 
source; but its opening elegiac char- 
acter might suggest “Morituri Salu- 
tamus,” as if the “Hail and Farewell’ 


com-_ 


i 
r 
! 


were an eternal parting. 

wae impressive, even “if, 

fer the ‘excellent composer less. in 
‘King. Cambyses’ vein.” . Mr. Converse 
conducted his own work. His beat is 
not as expressive or decisive as that 
of a Muck or a Gericke, and it is pos- 
sible that there is more in the work 
than was brought out at a first per- 
formance. 

It was a good test to come after a 
great Brahms Symphony 
make a profound impression. This 
the ‘Converse composition certainly 
did. and the composer was received 


with much enthusiasm and twice re-— 


called at the end of his work. The 
tender interlude, the fine contrasts, 
the lofty working up of climaxes, the 
shivery suggestions of dread, all made 
up a work much above the average, 


a worthy addition to the repertoire if: 


not at Mr. Converse’s highest level. 


A sudden change was made in yes-. 


terday afternoon's program, Mme, 


Kurt was taken ill, and Miss Winifred | 


cated in to take her 
Weber’s grand scena, 
“Ocean, thou Alighty’ Monster” <vers; 
fitting im these U-boat days) was 
changed into Beethoven’s fourth PiuNS | 
coneerto. <A welcome change, 
the instrumentalist fits better than 
the vocalist in these sympiiony 
grams, And the G major concerto is 
to our thinking the noblest of all the 
piano Concercios, Even if it is not quite 
so ambitious as the “Emperor.” 
[In these distorted days when barren 
poetasters take refuge in “vers til 


Christie was 
place, and 


prove 


when artists who cannot paint con-. 


ceal their weakness in cubist and Vout 
tex pictures, and idealéSs piano com- 
posers do everything short of sittin 

upon the keyboard, it is refreshing to| 
get a taste of music which was in- 


tended to please, which actually oa 
beau - | 


| 
| 
) 
| 


to be, and’ succeeded in being, 
tiful. 

And Miss “hristie entered well into 
the spiri* 


did not magnify the work unduly, 


nor thrust the piano part too strongiy | 


into the foreground; she made it, 


what Beethov: en intended it to be. a 
symphony with a thread of solo work | 
The balance of | 


woven through it. 


parts, the ensemble, wus excellent. 


especially when the suddenness of the | orchestral plece by F. 


substitution is considered. 
Miss Christie’s work 
denzas (they were Clara Schumann's. 
we believe) was‘most brilliant, an! 
— the second one gave heed to SBeet- 
hoven’s request—‘‘La Cadenza_ sia 
corta.”” Altogether Miss Christie, in 
spite of the suddenness of the call, 
“won a triumph and was recalled at 


j ae q Ts a | 
alii om” § i ? Ly 4, 
it ye . bm my 
We PO Pi See” Ee } " ‘ 
ve must pre- 


and yet. 


since 


g| over-swollen, 


of this gentler style, slic} 


in -the oS bata Vale,”’ 


“There is nothing 2 new to say 
Brahms’s second an taPinitea 
serenely beautiful from first to last. 
All the modern symphonies with 
gigantic scoring, and with labyrinth- | 
ine complexities, become puny in con- | 
corta.” Altogether Miss Christie, in 
‘Such calmness of expression. Dr. | 
Muck read the work with his usual | 
poetic charm and the orchestra 
played it to perfection. Happy are 
' those nations which have no. his- 
tories, and delightful are those sym- 
phonies “which require no reviews.. 
The work was appreciated fully by 
‘ the audience and the enthusiasm was 
very marked, with two recalls and ati 
} uprising of the orchestra. This sym- 
‘phony is certainly the most popular 
i and easiest comprehended of Brahms’ 
‘set of four. The first may be more 
sambitious, but this one is the more 
inspired, and the finale was made | 
‘especially triumphant. 
At the end came Berlioz’s brilliant | 
, overture. It is not so great a work | 
as its sister overture, the ‘Carnaval | 
Romaine,” .but it is nevertheless a| 
‘fine display of orchestration and trivia 
‘plenty of that feverish excitement | 
' which Berlioz knows so well how to 
‘express. Here, then, was a aan ae 
‘both classical and modern, in which | 
everything was intelligible, poetic and | 
|attractive. One could not help con- 
| trasting it with some of the heavy, | 
intensely complicated | 
numbers of the recent past. Yester- | 
day music became again an art a 
enjoy, and not a Juggernaut car to 
crush its devotees. — 


SYMPHONY LED 
BY CONVERSE 
- 


Composer Conducts New 
Orchestral Work 


Pe 
BY OLIN DOWNES 


Brahms Second Symphony, a {-. 
S. Converse, “Ave 
conducted by the com- 


‘poser; Beethoven’s G major piano con- 
'i certo, play ed by Miss Winifred Christie, 
‘land Berlioz’ Overture to “Benvenuts 
'Celiini’’? made up the programme of ths — 
‘ogrd concert of the Boston Symphony _ 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor,’ 

yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 

There is no attempt at a programme, 





| beyond only an emotional sequence of! 
code. in Mr. Converse’s orchestral 
plece, which we consider one of the 
Simplest and finest things he has done, 
“Hail and Farewell.’’ One, about to 
face a grave duty bids farewell to all 
he leaves behind him. There is a slow 
introduction which states a principal 
theme of a simple and noble character. 
This theme is freely developed, with 
subsidiary matter in an allegro. Then 
ithere is a dramatic climax, a harking 
back to the theme, and a conclusion 
that is solemn and strange. 


It -is possible that this plece is a 
little too long, and that the composer 
might beware of too much sameness of 
rhythmical accompaniment figures, bu~ 
this fault, if it proves, with repeated 
hearings of the music, to exist, can be 
quickly remedied by the elimination of 
a few measures. What is important is 
the characteristic quality of the theme 
itself, its unassuming sentiment, its 
nobility of impulse, and the fine length 
of line that the music shows. The or- 
chestration is simple, so is the harmony. 
The theme is not exotic in character, 
but is the expression of a manly 

| thought, and the conclusion is dramatic 
as it is unassuming. 

Mr. Converse conducted with an au- 
thority not often realized by those who 
take the stick in hand as seldom as he. 
The performance was impressive, be- 
cause it was so truly of a piece, and 
because the conviction of the compom 
er were so clearly reflected in what h@ 
achieved as author and interpreter. 

The passionately dramatic music 
Berlioz, under Dr. Muck’s compel- 
ling hand, flamed lI{ke a _ holacaust! 
Miss Christie is in many respects the 

| ideal pianist for the Beethoven G major 
concerto, today the most individual of 
all Beethoven’s works in that form and 
the most intimate and romantic in its 
appeal. The last movement could have 
had more variety of color, and more 


THE, SYMPHONY CONCERT 
| Op. 24 


| Frame. k A 4 
A. RARE AFTERNOON OF ROMA C 


MUSIC 


That Most 


From Brahms’s Symphony 
Gains Such Voice Through Beethoven’s 
Concerto of Like Speech to a Flamboyant 
- Qverture of Berlioz—For Interlude Mr. 
Converse’s New Tone-Poem and for Sur- 
prise Miss Christie 


OMANTIC music Played with the 
fervor intrinsic in it and the glam- 
Or upspringing from it filled the 
| Symphony Concert of yesterday af-, 
@arnoon. One of the appointed pieces, Bber- 
‘ ioz’s overture to his opera of ‘*‘Benvenuto 
is almost hackneyed; ‘ another, 

s’s second symphony, is familiar by 


‘piennial repetition; yet both in the per- 
formance of Friday . sounded with the 
strangeness that, joined to beauty, yields 
romantic inypression, Perhaps, indeed, the 
touchstone of the warmer-minded, freer- 
spoken, less-mannered Brahms—the Brahms 
of the first two symphonies, of *‘A. German 
Requiem’”’ and the ‘‘Song of Destiny’’—is to 
treat him as a romantic composer, continu. 
ing in his own fashion the line of Beeethoven 
(when so speaking), Schubert, Schumann, 
even Mendelssohn. As Brahms’s music first 
became known in his own Germany and to 
the West thereof, the pedants and the 
pundits took unfair possession of it. ‘Behold, 
they said, the loyal continuator of the or- 
‘hodox tradition, the master of form and 
development, the reflective, the abstruse 
composer content to write music for its own 
sake and not for the expression of this, 
that or the other sensation “‘foreign’’ to it. 
To ther it mattered little that the orthodox 
tradition was no such dry and wizened thing 
as they imagined it since their minds dwelt 
less upon the masters in whom it bloomed 
than upon tthe dry-as-dusts, who grubbed 
imitatively about it. Still less cared they 
that the music of Brahms which they most 
exalted was the music in which the ear of 
average intelligence and sensibility could 
discover least interest, imagination, ‘beauty 
or power. Rather, by their choice, did they 
prove their superiority—and inc identally his 
—to the common view. As. usual such as- 
sertion and presumption prevailed for the 
time—and the dryer Brahms could be made 
to sound in the concert-hall the (better. Le- 
duced to lifelessness, miade “reflective’’ 
and “recondite,’’ he emerged as the perfect 
formalist, the ‘ideal classicist of this 
Brahmin notion. 

Admittedly, Brahms could write in this 
wise. There is enough and to spare of tms 
voice and manner in his third and fourth 
symphonies and still more in not a littis 
of his chamber music. But if he was wil- 
ling and pre-disposed heir to this warped 
and clouded orthodoxy—think ‘back to the 
brightness of Mozart and Haydn, who 
truly practised the true faith!—he was heir 
also to the romantic temper and achieve- 
ment of the composers that immediately 
preceded him and not without inclination 
toward their wav of tonal speech. their 
faculty of tonal imagination. Hearing 
their voice, ‘but speaking in his own ac- 
cents, continuing their matter and seeking 
the illusion they evoked, but ‘by individual 
impulse, imagination, procedure, he wrote 
his first two symphonies, the choral pieces 
already specified, not a few of his songs. 
His means ‘were the age-old means to such 
expressive ends—pliant rhythm'to keep the 
music in changeful motion and insistent 
propulsive power; warm melody to main- 
tain it in varied voice of moody or Ppas- 
sionate song; and imaginative and apt 
harmonic and instrumental dress to give 
it background and color. 

Recall the ardor of melody as mood 
modulates into mood, the diverse energy 
of rhythm, sure and spontaneous, the rich- 











voice rose from it. 
ardor fashioned the music. 
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! funcy whipped by the pleasure of its play. 





this scherzo. 





rhythm, the spontaneous expansion of 
mood, the golden tonal background, but 
now bright oftener than dusky, of the al- 
legro of the beginning. 
ness, wonder, transporting power—four 
Sensations from romantic music—abide 
perennially in it. Long, indeed, they abode 
there and in the whole Symphony mute and 
obscure ‘because there was none—such 
vas the force of “the tradition” and the 
power of the pundits—to release them. In 
our day (Mr. Nikisch, Mr. Weingartner 


YW. Muck have done the deed because thev; 


dared to listen to the voice of the music 
uUnNclouded, to fashion it as it stirred their 
imagination, as it asked their skill, When 


tlhe historians come to reckon the musical! 


achievements of our time, not the least 
Will be the rescue and the revealing of the 
Brahms who was and remains romantic. 





| | Beside this Brahms 
| of the programme went after iliness had 
disabled Mme. Kurt and cut away her two 
| airs—was Beethoven, romantic too and ‘n 


a concerto a century old. He could write 


the concerto that is almost an austere and) 
grandiose symphonic piece for orchestra} 
with pianoforte, like ‘‘The Emperor,’ when! 
Mr. Paderewski or Mr. Hofmann or Mr.! 
Busoni plays it. He eould write the coan- 
certo that charms out of the fancy and the} 
suppleness with which he manipulates into! 
beauty the voice of the music and the voice) 
of the displayed instrument as in the over-' 
played concerto for violin. He could write) 
also, as in this concerto in @G major for 
pianoforte, the music of romantic inven- 
tion, imagination, glamor that hid—vet' 
florified—the means in the illusion they! 
wrought. Again the touchstone holds: for,| 
as Miss Christie, Dr. Muck and the or-| 
Cchestra played the piece yesterday it 
Sounded in beauty, strangeness, wonder,} 





movement of the symphony in D major 
as Dr. Muck and the orchestra played it 
yesterday—and what romantic impulsion 
bore it forward, what glow of feeling and 
Not architecture, but 
Recall again 
the succeeding slow movement with motive 
expanding slowly and deeply into song 
and then led frem guise to guise as inten- 
Sified mood played upon it—the romantic 
voice of Brahms when it is most charac: 
teristic since the reflection within, as the j 
music passes from key to key and rhythm] 
to rhythm, seems but the prompting of the 
imagination without. The scherzo, as it | 
was plaved yesterday, Brahms writes with 
actual glee over his racing figures, his 
lightly snapping modulations—fancy free, 
fancy on the instant finding the means, } 





| Childish some of the pedants like to call 
Child-like in freshness and. 
grace of fancy they might better have, 
called it. Then in the finale Brahms re-} 
turns to the large voice of ardent song. | 
the exhaustless vigor and variety § of! 


a tne 


Beauty, strange- 


: 
as the new slot! 





TRI ae. . = 


ness of progression, the light and shade ot’ transporti bower Brat’ ‘as if sREkuuE 
the instrumental voices through the first plete red atWanth viet lay imaginal 
and glamor flower in it, when the pensive — 
and plaintive song of the piano persists | 
against the rude interventions of the or- 


chestra, cajoles, subdues. them to smile, 
as it were, out of triumph as it darts into 
the thick-coming tonal fancies of the finale. 
And there again the rhythm that renews 
itself in change; the melody that rises 
brighter and more vibrant. Even the first 
movement, in spite of its condescensions to 
| Orthodox form and procedure bears the ro- 
mantic impress. The beginning for the 
pianoforte alone, still has savor of roman- 


tie daring—the teeming fancy that will wot 


be stayed for formal introduction, that will 


| have its tonal word, ‘imagery, illusion, on 


the instant. The displayful. passages for 
the piano gleam out of the music in light 
rhapsody uvon the motives that suggest 
them. The rhythm ‘that brings motion and 
life, the melody that sings mood, the back- 
sround that is mirror-like against therm 
only beat or warm or glow the more for 
the two-fold medium that bears them. 
Chis romantic impression and illusion 
penetrated 'the more deeply on Friday for 
Miss Christie’s playing of the piano part, 
ier tone was pellucid, iridescent, crystal- 
line, yet without a trace of metallic glint; 
her phrases melted edgeless and transpar- 
ent into the flow of melody that she ani- 
mated ‘with light and elastic rhythm: her 
ornament seemed as the flowering of fancy 
out of the touch that wrought it; her 


euphonies with the orchestra were as the. 


momentary suffusion of the two voices in 
a Single beauty; not only did she give the 
music a strange new loveliness, but she 80° 
Zlamored also into romantic speech: the 
comparatively prosaic voice of the pian. 
She glorified and transmuted her instru- 
ment intO a means of song, she enriched 
out of herself the mood and speech of 
Beethoven romantic. She wrapped her 
hearers in the illusion of the music—and 
pianist. 


iiven Mr. Converse’s new tone-poem, 
written only last summer and led by the 
composer himself above an orchestra that 
séenerously returned his obvious trust int, 
had grave romantic voice. “Ave atque 
Vale,” he entitles it: and it is musie of 
the masculine emotion that stirs loyally, 
intensely to self-sacrifice and yet knows 
the longing for the old, dear, familiar 
things that forever, perhaps, it surrenders’ 
——2 music of isolated and abstracted mood, 
without background except as the vague. 
cin of struggle stirs behind these self-com- 
munings. In large progressions, sombre 
color, music that dreams and visions. out. 
of haunting memories, summons the sodlilo-~ 
guy. It rises from them into high resolus~ 
tion and quiet exaltation; again they re- 
turn in harmonic veils as loved phantomaj 
again the mood and the motives of forti ” 
tude and austere devotion; measures that) 
speak nobly of the soul, measures that 














consecrate as they mourn the sacrifice, 
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iis inner content as it seems, Mr. Con- 


“werse would impart by a grave loftiness of 
tenal speech. 
melodic lines, in large phrases, to deep-set 
rhythms, against dark backgrounds, in a 


His music moves in long 


sober, willed and not unfitting monotony of 
color; in austere climax that reticence 


deepens. The working means are the means 


of counterpoint and plastic development, 


the play of tonal strand and rhythmic fig- 


ure rather than of harmonies and timbres. 
As (Mr. Converse is grave in the design- 


ing of this tone-poem so he is austere to 
economy in the use of his means. 


Never 
once will he exceed out of the reticences 


of a deep masculine feeling correspondingly 


expressed. So setting himself within the 
limitations of his matter and his method, 
he cannot escape a measure of monotony 
in his music alike of mood and procedure. 
Moreover, his just reticence hardly sum- 
mons sometimes the emotions that prompt 
his soliloquy and even to the sympathetic 
ear the tone-poem becomes inarticulate and 
dun. As it seems to the cursory hearer, @ 
yet dceper concentration might avoid repe- 
tition: while, again, a warmer expansion 
might quicken answering emotions. Yet 


as it is, ‘‘Ave atque Vale’’ emibodies moods 


of men in a mmasculine musical speech that 
by its mingled reticence and exaltation has 
quality rare in the music of American com- 
posers. In a sense mood, matter, method 
are universal. Yet, as with some of Mr. 
Whadwick’s music, the listener feels that 
only an American would so imagine and so 
write. 


Finally, that the romantic vein of the 
concert, might round full circle, the flam- 
Loyance and the grandiloquence of Berlioz’s 
overture to the opera, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’ 
that mocked by dryness and dullness the 
two flaming preludes with which he graced 
ic He fought for time and leisure 1n 
which to write his overture; yet as It 
sounds he might have flung it off in a sing!« 
feat. His fervid vision of a manifold 
home of renaissance romance _ flames 
through the music—fete and fighting, car- 
dinals stately, artist-adventurers amorous 
or mocking, fine frenzies of play, fine fren- 
gies of passion and tumult almost always. 
Equally across the music glows his pas- 
sion for rhythmic energy, for melodic in- 


MR. CONVERSE'’S 
“AVE ATQUE VALE” 
TONE POEM HEARD 


Rowtsc. ww. A/S 7 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Karl k, 


Conductor; Miss Winifred Christie, Sofoist 
—Twenty-third program, Symphony Hail, 
Boston, Mass., afternoon of April 27, 1917: 
Brahms, symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 
73; Converse, ‘Ave atque Vale,” tone poem 
(conducted by the composer); Beethoven, 
concerto in G major, for piano and orches- 
tra, op. 58; Berlioz, overture to the opera, 
“Benvenuto Cellini.’’ 

For nearly 10 years 
Converse, the composer of the new 
tone poem, “Ave atque Vale,” has 
been accepted by his community as a 
man thoroughly familiar with the 
mechanics of instrumentation and as 
a master craftsman generally at music 
writing. Ever since he produced his 
operas, “The Pipe of Desire” and “The 
Sacrifice,” he has been entitled to 
stand among the foremost orchestral 
technicians. But able as he is at 
executing a task like the score of an 
opera or of a symphonic piece, he is 
a long way yet from proving himself 
an artist with liberated powers of 
expression, or even a designer with 
inventive knack. He has the disposi- 
tion of a musical engineer, rather than 
that of a musical architect. What he 
builds has the firmness and solidity 
ot things carved out of the solid rock, 
instead of the lightness and poise of 
articulated and membered structures. 

It is not strange that a composer of 
this type should seek a Roman senti- 
ment to develop into a tone poem. Or, 
supposing him first to have written his 
piece—a lament for men fallen in bat- 
tle—and afterwards to have looked 
for a title, it is not strange that he 
found a formula of words from the 
columbaria of the Appian Way, which 


Frederick S. 


tensity, for the flare and the force of tonal once served Catullus asa cadence for 


celor. 
years, changeless as romance itself. Not 
even Lizst of the Venice of “Tasso” has 
tmatched it. 


SYMPHONY HALI, 
Fri. 2.30; Sat. 8 


SOLOIST 


Winifred Christie 


A few tickets Sat. 
Eve. only. 
ap 27 


Dr. Kari Muck, Conductor 


No wonder the overture abides the, thr 


enody, to be exactly what he 
wanted. It is not strange, again, that 
after setting out to sing in an elegiac 


‘strain, he should keep up the song im- 


pressively and exaltedly; yes, and 
monotonously too. Furthermore, it is 
not strange that he should leave out 
of his stanzas all processional color. 

The Brahms _ second symphony, 
which opened the program, was pre- 
sented in a magnificently pliant style 
under Dr. Muck. On the other hand, 
in a rather stiff manner and with a 
distinctly harsh quality of tone the 


_ 


Berlioz overture was presentedj which: 


- 


closed the concert. The G majo 
piano concerto of Beethoven, with 
Miss Christie as soloist, was delicately 
performed, the men of the orchestra 
maintaining an unusually restrained 
and gracious attitude to the lightly 
scored text. The assisting artist gave 
an admirable study of the first third 
of the work and recorded a smooth 
and pleasing performance of the re- 
maining two thirds. She could have 
caused nobody to regret that she was 
chosen to take the duties of soloist in 
place of the. singer, Mme. Kurt. 


MME. KURT ILL; WILL 
NOT SING THIS WEEK 


Mme. Melanie Kurt of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, announced for so- 
loist at the Svmphony concerts this 
(Friday) afternoon and tomorrow even- 
ing, on account of sickness, is unable | 
to appear. Her phvsician will not 
low her to sing. Miss Winifred Chris- 
tie, a pianist who is most favorably 
cnown here, will play Beethoven's Con-'’ 
certo in G major, which she has already 

it I | with the 


' 
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plaved with great or- 


ichestra in Hartfora, Ct. 
| 
The engagement Was announced of 
Miss Claire Forbes to Mr. Charles De 
Mailly at a tea given at the studio of 
Mr. Culukanoff, the Russian baritone. 
Miss Claire is a well known Boston 
pianist, and Mr. De Mailly is the second 
flute of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dr. Muck and Miss Forbes %@7~MM; 

Much applause and a wreath Hat? 
from the Harvard and Radcliffe Glee ‘ 
greeted Dr. Muck at the final concert of 
the season by the Symphony Orchestra at 
Cambridge last evening. It was a typical 
spring programme, with light and exuber- 
ant music. From Goldmark, for beginning 
came the overture, ‘‘In the Spring,” holding 
eharm of melody and pastoral suggestion 
in spite of convention of form and out- 
dated style. Then the ‘‘TJnfinished’’ Sym- 
phony of Schubert, which remains ever- 
lastingly fresh, graceful and spontaneous 
when the conductor and his orchestra jeal- 
ously and devotedly keep it so through 
endless repetitions. It is truly music of 
spring and youth, the more so for its delli- 
cate wistfulness, and the succeeding Pre- 
lude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger’”’ is as youthful, 
wicn its intensified gayety and splendor, 
It progresses bravely and brightly, never 
lingering under Dr. Muck’s hand, but mov- 
ing in a huge glittering mass—never too 
ponderous either, rich and intricate in de- 
tail, but with the combined themes simpli- 
fying and enforcing rather than obscuring 
each other. A glorious close for a season 
with its uplifting and exultant final flour- 


isu, 


‘with 


the Symphony 
that a certain Mr. Higginson of Boston Was 


also, as it has closed others before. All. 


Y three of these numbers are of the sort that 


lapse easily into the indifference of routine, 
but Dr. Muck always gives his keenest 
energy and care to perfection and life with 
them. 

But, final concert or other, a Cambridge 
audience, it seems, would never be com- 
pletely ‘satisfied without its soloist, and 
hence Miss Claire Forbes with Tchaikov- 
ski’s first concerto. It was music not in 
keeping with the rest: artificial, contrived, 
and ‘barren of inspiration in comparison 
with what went before and after, but also, 
it was not the conductor’s choice—a concerto 
which no orehestra or even pianist could 
keep from wearing and fraying at the edges 
time. It is not entirely clap-trap; 
the first and last movements have their 
rhythmic energy and brilliant vigor, where 
a pianist may gratefully expend any super- . 
abundant vitality needing release. The 
themes, ornaments and general attractions 
are obvious enough throughout. But for 
all that, the pianistic usages are from first 
to last no more ‘than derived and incorpo- 
rated, more or less successfully; certain 
parts are loosely hitched together, and the 
slow movement is unmistakably a reflec- 
tion of more memorable ones by the same 
composer more eloquently conceived and 
expressed. Miss Forbes is by precedent 
and by her performance last evening a 


‘true musician in thoroughness of method, 


skill, motive, energy and enthusiasm, and 
sense of fitness and preportion. A young 
pianist of her sex, with an exacting con- 
ductor looming above her and an orches- 
tra all around, not to mention the virile 
music before her, requiring a great deal 
more than her feminine grace and utmost 


A output of muscle can give it, may well be 


anxious over her heaped-up responsibili- 
ties. Miss Forbes met them desperately— 
and efficiently. She maintained a strict 
precision with the best of Dr. Muck, let 
the pulse and progress of the music bear 
her along and stimulate her best strength 
in the flinging-out of chords, and her full- 
est emotional feeling in the melodic and 
solo parts. The result was successful and 
highly pleasing, in spite of the under-em- 
phasis of pianistic tone. Yet the best of 
Miss Forbes’s musical nature and abilities 
are to be found in the more quiet and 
thoughtful part of her art; the part that 


puts fine impulse above brilliant and showy 
execution. 


ee 


Here in Boston 


Musical America—of course ‘‘from a reli- 
able source’’—caps the climax in the issue 
of today of grotesque war-time rumor about 
Orchestra. It has learned 


the founder and has been for many years 
the chief supporter of the band; that by. 
some malign influences not otherwise speci-. 
fied, a German conductor—one Karl Muck— 


and it is to close the Boston season has been foisted upon it much to his indig 
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Mr. EDWARD TAK 


(Violin Instructor) 


wt pa, which, like all of us, they @® 


or ter 1 weeks, instead of the usual nine—_ 


The last concert is planned along con- 
servative lines, although it contains one 
work of importance which Dr. Muck 
as, -never conducted here: Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem, ‘“‘Tasso.’”’” The sym- 


phony will be the Fourth of Beethoven. 
In the second part will appear Liszt's 


‘Tasso,’ Strauss’s “Death and Trans- 
figuration” and the Prelude to ‘The 
Mastersingers of. Nuremberg.”’ 


eenee « te care 


‘open in Symphony Hall Monday éven- 


ing, May 7, and continue for 10 weeks 
‘thereafter, the closing concert being 
‘given on Saturday evening, July 14. The 
characteristics which have made the 
Pop .conceérts a unique institution and 
have hetd them in high favor for many 
econ will be maintained. The concerts 


»recur — Hie previous seasons; and the ll. A number of special nights have 
° ener 1 arrangements and plan of the con- 


been arranged, which will be announced 
in due course. The orchestra will num- 
‘ber a minimum of. 7 


Mr. MIRKO BELINSKI 
(Cello Instructor) 


Symphony Hall. 
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A Producer of Trumpet Tones ee 
ve: Heim, the efficient first trumpeter of the organizatic My 
rive ‘elicits from his instrument beautifnl effects, i ae 














i “daten2ane that accordingly, He"intends oP eer 

te withdraw from its affairs until a con- SYMPHONY CONCERT 
; “Guctor and a “personnel” have been chosen) The 86th season of Symphony con- 
‘¢hat more accords with his sympathies in certs will end next Friday afternoon and 
‘the war. Even in a “journal of music,’ it Saturday evening. From every point of 
. is doubtful whether egregious nonsense ever view. the season has been the most suc- 


| cessful in the history of the orchestra. 
: departed quite so far, from the fact “ers i The patronage in Boston and elsewhere 
these thirty years—that Mr. Higginson ~ has never’ been so large. The new 


| self chooses the conductor of the orchestra method of disposing of the tickets for 
| and signs the contracts with him and with the Boston concerts ‘by subscription at 
the players. It is easy to believe sometimes fixed prices instead of by auction has 
that various writers about music in New wholly, satisfied patrons and manage. 
‘| York and Philadelphia are so besotted with ment. This method will be continued 
| jealousy of the Boston Orchestra as to lose Already notice of renewals are being 


all sense cof fact and reason. sent personally to the subscribers’ so 
that they may secure their seats for. the 


“The Pops” of 1917 Spm apy. Ye Season Of. 1917-4918. 
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The artistic achievements of the or- 
A few of those singular persons chestra, if the unanimous verdict of the 


believe that the present sum of human public is to be believed, has never been 
existence is the war—or, in some instances, so high as this year. Dr. Muck has 
talk about the war—have been industrious- brought out new works and given par- 
ly spreading the report that there were ticular attention to American compos- 
to be no “Pop’’ concerts at Symphony €rs. 

Hall through May and June contrary to The last concert is planned along con- 
the custom of thirty-odd years. They, it servative lines, although it contains one 
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A Producer of Trumpet Tones 


Gustave Heim, the efficient first trumpeter of the organization, 
elicits from his instrument beautifnl effects, 
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Mr. EDWARD TAK Mr. MIRKO BELINSKI 
| (Violin Instructor) (Cello Instructor) 
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SEASON 1916--17. a 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | | 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. i; 
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TWENTY-ROURTA PROGRAMME 


(Last of the Season) 
| FRIDAY, MAY 4, AT 2.30 P.M. 


SATURDAY, MAY 5, AT 8 P.M. 





BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60 
I. Adagio; Allegro vivace EH 

II. Adagio By 

III. Allegro vivace; Trio: Un poco meno allegro 

Finale: Allegro ma non troppo 






Tasso: Lamentoe 





SYMPHONIC POEM No. 2, 
Trionfo 









STRAUSS, TONE POEM, “Tod und Verklarung,”’ (“‘Death and 
Transfiguration,’’) op. 24 






—- 





WAGNER, PRELUDE to ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg”’ 
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~ Symphony Concerts 


RITES AND PIECES OF ANNUAL 
LEAVE-TAKING 


———- 


With a Tone-Poem of Liszt, Hitherto Un- 
heard Under Dr. Muck, for Exception to 
Precedent—The Audience and the Con- 
ductor—“Tasso,” Years and Fashions— 
Beethoven, Strauss and Wagner in the 
Usual Glories of the Occasion 


OR the most part, foreseen pleasures 

filled the concert of the Symphony 

Orchestra yesterday afternoon. The 

frequenters of Symphony Hall on 
Fridays know the pattern of Dr. Muck’s 
final programmes of a season—the classic 
Symphony by Beethoven: the romantic 
Symphonic poem by Liszt: the more modern 
tone-poem from Strauss’s earlier music; 
and, for good measure, a sonorous prelude 
from Wagner or, maybe, a severer piece 
by. Brahms. Every such frequenter knows 
also that for this final occasion conductor, 
orchestra and audience will be on their met- 
tle. Parquet and balconies have first op- 
portunity to give proof of this temper in 
applause for the entering leader. Yester- 
day it was quick, prolonged, sincere as 
from man and woman below or above the 
Stage to man and master upon it. T'wice 
Dr. Muck turned to orchestra and score 


been born anew at the Symphony Concerts; 


|} Once Dr. Muck: has reanimated to the. ut-. 
most of his powers the ‘Dante Symphony”; 


he has resurrected two of the usually neg-" 
lected symphonic poems, ‘Hungaria’ and’ 


“Ce qu'on Entend sur la Montagne’; 


‘Ne has sustained ‘‘Mazeppa” in the active. 
Tepertory; but until yesterday he had not. 
added to it this “Tasso,” of old the most 
‘fvmiliar of all these pieces. Perhaps the 
inevitable questionings were sufficiently 
answered in the quality of the musie as it. 
Ss) came new to ear, mind and fancy. The 
melody ‘to which Liszt heard gondoliers of | 
Venice singing the verses of Tasso and in | 
which as germinating motive he would 
personify the poet, touches others’ imagi- 
nations less than it did his. Before it 


' Quickens them, he must enrich it with a 
, passion less intrinsic than acquired from 
his own transfiguring ardor, as in the pas- 


Sage in which the poet, mournful, gelf- 
absorbed, longing, first emerges in this } 
tonal vesture; or set it, grave and pensive, | 
against the flowing and ornate measures 
Of his courtly masque. Then for an in- 
Stant, Liszt’s hearers may hear in the 
imagery of the ear his ‘veritable portrait 
in music of the knightly singer.” 

But this same Tasso of Liszt’s vision 
wails wofully over a neglectful world or 
beats angrily against it, and then the com- 
poser can invent for him only a strident, 
clamorous, incessantly chromatic musi«¢ 
that nowadays seems little more than the 


ee 
sh 
t 


and twice his hearers insisted that he heed 
them first. Twice, again, it recalled him, 
and. once with the whole band on its feet 
aswell, at the end of the symphony, while 
at;the close of the concert it would not 
have done until it had four times sum- 
moned him to listen to its plaudits. Famil- 
iar incident, it is easy to say, of these final 
concerts for the five successive years 
through which he has now led them; 
but incident that Yesterday gained warmth 
and meaning from the circumstance of 
the time. Out of this background the 
audience was giving its testimony of ad- 
miration and liking for conductor and 
man; out of this background no less he 
was answering to it with an equally sincere 
personal emotion. Not yet have the wars 
silenced the arts among us or weakened the 
ties between those who give and those who 
receive the ministration of them. The 
omens, like the official announcements, for 


'tonai commonplace of a romantic time and 
a familiar method. Liszt's quick-speeding 
imagination saw the luminous points in his 
| design—the rise of Tasso’s grave and mel- 
‘ancholy figure against a turbulent back- 
ground; the progress of it through fete and 
\pageant to final apotheosis; but he over- 
‘looked the musical matter, and the light 
‘and the shade to (be distributed between. 
‘Then, seemingly, he ‘‘filled in’’ the piece, 
and such filling when it is of a time and a 


temperament that were no strangers to ro- 
‘mantic fustian does not well bear the years. 


Moreover, the Lisztian apotheosis, repeated 
in moore than one of the symphonic poems, 
has ‘become a familiar and almost hadck- 
neyed tonal pomp. The listener knows by 
habit when to expect the fanfares of the 
brass, the excited rushings of the strings, 
the sonorities of the whole orchestra, the 
contrasting passages suave and , songful. 
Dr. Muck indeed clothed “Tasso? in the 
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the autumn and a new season could hardly yjchest of tonal robes that he could draw 
be fairer. from the orchestra; he ‘warmed the music 
with romantic heat; by pace and rhythm he 


Within the patterned programme stood sought to give it insistent motion and 
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Karl Muck, Conductor 


the. Drawing (1916) by Leopold Seyffert) 


two pieces long familiar in the voice that 
Dr. Muck and the orchestra give them— 
Strauss’s tone-poem, ‘‘Death and Transfig- 
uration,’’ and Wagner’s prelude to his 
opera, ‘“‘The Mastersingers’’; a third that 
by some perverse anomaly usually sounds 
unfamiliar, though onee in every two or 


newer}: t nd band: play it, 
Se oe core ees ene ae of the’ day sounded in the ears of the audi. 


Beethoven's light symphony. in B-flat, and 


vivid life. But when all was done the 
music, outside a few graphic and ardent 
passages, sounded labored and mannered, 
went thin and threadbare beside not a little 
in other of Liszt’s symphonic poems less 
often played, less conventionally praised. 


As became the occasion, the other pieces 
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juctor and orchestra are ‘wont to tiokee t 
them:. As’ some’ will have it, Dr. Muck 
t kes the prelude to ‘“The (Mastersingers”’ at 
£60 fast a pace. and too little stresses. the 


Wagner anticipates the contents of his 
operatic comedy. Seemingly, however, the 
coriductor would have it a glad and eager 
musié, flung off at a heat, with detail spring- 
ing ‘Spontaneously into place, a kind of 
thapsody in. polypkony from which should 
emerge by the sheer ardor of idea, emotion, 
procéss: the figures, moods and glow of the 
‘romantic folk-piece to follow. He would 
have the prelude as swift, changeful and 
‘colorful as a kaleidoscope, yet making it so, 
the would still have every particle of the 
counterpoint fall duly: into the continuing 
and expanding design. It is possible to play 
the ‘prelude to “The Mastersingers’’ as an 
-@xposition of the principal motives whence 
‘the music of the opera is to spring. It. is 
‘possible to draw it out long with sentimen- 
tality and loud with clamor of the theatre, 
It is also possible to run it off in a kind of 
glamorous blur. It is the way of Dr. Muck 
‘to escape these pitfalls, to keep it a won- 
‘drous polyphonic web, but to weave it also 
‘in the lights and the shadows of romance 
and the. streaming ardor of melody and 
Thythm that is the life of the prelude and of 
el. the. opera to come. 
- Here were the discriminating mind and 
the apprehending imagination playing over 
the music in hand, whereas in Beethoven's 
lyric Symphony, the moe narrowly musical 
‘qualities of the conductor came uppermost. 
In him is ‘the divination that finds the pace 
and places the accent that shall give the 
slow moment the voice—almost the Mozart- g 
ean voice—of serenely melancholy and ten- 
de song, that keeps it a music of sentiment. 
yet meyer sentimenttalizes, while to Dr. 
Muck’s. ear as to the ears of tno audience, 


the orchestra \carries with soft lustres and 


Suave | euphonies of tone. Each phrase 
‘take scontour and color as in the voice 
“of a Single singer, only to melt into the 
dong and softly glowing tone of the whole. 
Again the. technical skill, fancy, felicity 


of conductor go hand in hand in the cele- 
brated crescendo of the fircst movement in 


-wihich tonal spaks, paling and melting, 


“finally coalesce in radient ascent. The. 


rhythm -of the scherzo reaffirm for the 
‘thousandth time the intuition of the con- 
ductor, the elasticity of his hand, the sen- 
sibility and the surety of the orchestra. 
‘And thouhg the final, races gleaming to the 
end or plunges in sheer excitement into 


the interrupting chords never once “does 


| tonal web sag, break or turn colorless. 


age technical mastery is but the means to 


7fuller Telease of the. music: the tech- 


Mi nical finesse is but the instrument to the | 


fancy tha't - prompts it. Once more the 
_true virtuoso pieces. of conductor and or- 
f tra see the. finer-textured symphoonies 

f Mozart and’ of Beethoven light and lyric. 
hu For the day, for the year, all these pow- 
e d.-many another culminated in con- 


“auctor gna ‘orchestra in ‘the playing of 


eoin maemo 


of. ioe pioriacation podey at the end ‘the. 
music-sheds over-them. Now a single voice: 


penetrated the ear:as when the oboe. sings 


the: piteous childhood memories that. haunt 
pregnant phrases or periods with which ) 
in the might and the magnificence of a tone 


the wasting man; again the whole orchestra 


that, yet never loses beauty scale radiant 
the opening heavens of the transfiguration., 
For no single instant do they stay the for- 
ward and upward sweep of the periods of 


the music as music; yet underneath they | 


keep the tremors of the emotional ecstasy. 
Between these two extremes, each choir 
within the orchestra, each group of instru- 
ments with those. choirs, each man 
within those groups, plays an exacting 
music as with no thought of the ex- 
actions; plays it as though he was 
the expressive voice upon whom the 
graphic power of the whole tone-poem de- 
pended; yet plays it with the eloquence 
that is of the conductor’s infused self. At 
Dr. Muck’s will, no less than Strauss’s, the 
‘music summons not the externals of 
the scene, which is but an unworthy and 
usually a futile task for music. but the 
pity, the pain, the passion for it. Out of 
the orchestra no less than out of the music 
rise the haunting visions of life, lived, re- 
membered, and well fought; the presence 
of death; the relentless end; the transmut- 
ing reward—the ideal and the real as the 
ideal transfigures it. And from beginning 
to end Friday, there was no distinguishing 
between the music and the voices that were 


uttering it. Conductor, orchestra, composer,’ 


piece and performance were one and _ in- 

divisible and beyond such goal the creative 

—_ the expressive arts of music may not 
re,  DukP, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY | 
ORCHESTRA ENDS 


ITS 36TH SEASON 
WM ovtten ———Mray 5, 1907 | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra in tweny-| 
fourth program of thirty-sixth season, Dr. | 
Karl Muck conducting, afternoon of May 
4, evening of May 5, 1917. The program: | 
Beethoven, symphony No. 4 in B flat, op. 
60; Liszt, “Taso: Lament and Triumph,” 
symphonic poem No. 2; Strauss, tone- 
poem, “Death and Transfiguration”: op. 
24; Wagner, prelude to ‘Die Meister- 
singer von Nurnberg.’ 

The Beethoven fourth symphony was 
the first and main feature of this 
program. The orchestra, under Dr. 
Muck’s usual skill, rendered it in all 
its sweetness and preserved through- 
| out the entire symphony its delightful 
freshness and vigor. The _ allegro 
vivace, with its introduction, the med- 
itative adagio, which serves to bring 
out by contrast the joyfulness of the 
rest of the movement, was played with 


33s. The second | Pe ae 
movement, the. adacio’ 7 was played with - , Works of ‘Na | 
such a delightful tenderness that the Receive Unusual 
massiveness of its construction was anti 
almost forgotten, while the vigor and AAtentiOn 
piquancy of the scherzo were skill- anal 
fully employed to offset the charm. By LOUIS C. ELSON 
of the trio. The finale was given with | PROGRAM 
considerable liveliness. Dr. Muck was | Lieut Pesce eT ae 
most enthusiastically welcomed as Strauss—‘‘Death phat Fransladeniien (Tone- 
se ne Sate upon the Stage, ) Wi authana/etenime to ‘The Mastersingers,’’ 
cp takes ho ead several times after The alenisiontidl nto, ended, as it 
The symphonic poem, “Tasso: La- 
ment and Triumph,” by Franz Liszt, 
which is a revision of a Symphonic | 
prelude” to Goethe’s “Tasso,” ! times or hard times, peace times or 


played with characteristic contrast | war times, the Bostonian demands 


' 


and fervor. The long pause, which | his weekly symphony, and the con- 
occurs aiter the recurrence of the | certs always have large, representa- 
few aE aie of the lento in the first 
section, was made most effective, lead- 
ing as it does to the adagio maesto— 
the chief theme of the poem. The bri]- 
liance of the “Triumph” was wel] | the late Dr. Muck (he was 10 min- 
portrayed and as its two themes are| ute late) appeared, he was greeted 
elaborately developed to fortissimo for | with even more than usual applause. 
the full orchestra, the crowning and| hig season Dr. Muck has paid 
exaltation of Tasso could almost be! , 

nletured.('The’ tamitar tone-poem: | more than usual attention to native 
“Death and Transfiguration,” was | ‘O™PO8¢'S. although there aré one or 
given with the dignity and broadness; te Who might well be added to the 
characteristic of it. The fourth sec-| list. Mr. Arthur M. Curry, for ex- 
tion representing the transfiguration | ample, has not been heard in these 
is intended undoubtedly to prefigure | concerts for a full half-dozen years, | 


broadly: “World transfiguration, world | 
. r > 12 | - | ay ye lé 3.4 > 
deliverance. spare! t has done as good work in the. 


The fourth offering of | | 
the afternoon. the prelude to “Die | large forms as any of the composers | 
| who have recently been henored in | 


Meistersinger von Niirnberg,” by Rich- 

ard Wagner, formed a very fitting | them. He made a good impressiQg; 
climax to the series of concerts. Dr, | POt® aS conductor and composer in 
Muck was recalled a number of times | nuh 

at the close of the concert. the ap- | And this leads to a word about the 
plause being gpg for severa] | different composer-conductors we 


minutes after the music had ended, | h#%e had this season, It might be 
| better if Dr. Muck did not give his 


| began, With # purely orchestral pro- 


tive and enthusiastic audience in at- 
tendance, Yesterday afternoon the 
i . * tie 
| enthusiasm was at fever heat. When 


sword of Hector. Several native com- | 


) . | positions would be better if Dr. Muck 

' directed them himself. | 
| ' There is nothing to tell regarding | 
K har ——_Way 5- (op Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, The! 


ne daz a... «| S¥nNcopations of its so-called minuet 
Final Concert Marked by ay ow hich is not a Minuet at all—were 


Purely Orchestral well-marked; the little canons in the 
“ first movement were delicately given; 


the stroug contrasts of the work were 
given in Dr, Muck’s broadest manner, 
|and the contrabasses in the fnal. 


Program 


—— -—<-<— ~ ——— 


—DR. MUCK IS GIVEN RIG coda played with a rapidity and 


clearness that gave the Violin figure 


OVATION BY AUDIENCE] as if it had been played by those 


SYMPH Y great orchestra to too many to play | 
with. Astyanax cannot swing the | 


| 
! 


gram, and very brilliantly. Good 
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RNP gotta theory }y ere 0 dyirg the triumph which Liszt 
i accorded to poor Tasso, even if 
Fever may be ‘called the liberator of somewhat less blatant. sai 
fee contrahbasses, There were no such | As both works seemed somewhat 
: assages before -he composed upon the same lines, one could not 
| 
| 






urth and fifth symphonies. H was/but imagine that Dr. Muck placed 
an. excellent performance altogether,{them in juxtaposition, with malice 
and gave great opportunities forjaforethought, in order to show 
‘contrasts of shading and-expression,}| Strauss’s superiority to Liszt in a 
which were made the most of. The} similar theme. Otherwise there would 
public, judging by the applause, have} have been no purpose in placing two 
not been weaned from Beethoven by} laments and triumphs together. 
any of the recent tonal wholesalers, 
Dr. Muck. repeated even the exposi- 
tion of the first movement, and, of 
course, the excessive repetitions de- 
manded by Beethoven in the third 


The concert and the season ended 
with the greatest Prelude ever writ- 
ten, but it is unnecessary to say how 
clear the guiding-motives were 
brought out, how briskly the march- 
motive in diminution was caught up, 
how pompously the Mastersinger-mo- 
tive burst forth; all these things are 
expected from our orchestra and from 
our director, but the audience showed 
'in every way they appreciated their 


One cannot make quite so much out 
‘of. Liszt’s “Tasso” as out of. his 
“Maust,’” yet Dr. Muck makes more 
out of Liszt than any other conductor 
that we know of. He.can’ even glorify | 
moments of bombast into majesty. advantages and at the end of the pro- 
There is a bit of realism in the first) srant they remained to call Dr. Muck 
part of this work, where a Venetian} out four times! Something phenom- 
Gondolier’s boat-song is made promi- enal for a matinee audience. 
nent. We fancy that Liszt was some-| The glorious performance deserved 
meee, more mrepired by Byron's | the recognition it received. We never 

Lament of Tasso,” than by Goethe's | were so proud of our orchestra as yes- 
picture, and a reading of that poem terday afternoon; there is no other 





will put one “en rapport” with much such orchestra in the world. 
of the sorrow and anguish expressed |. 
‘in the first portion of the work. The |, 
whole tone-poem seems more SUCCEeSS- || 
ful than the “Dante” symphony. | 
We admired the daintiness with || 
which the later portion of Part I was | 
read and played. It pictures Tasso at N AL PROGR AM 
the court of Ferrara. ‘Then comes | 
frenzy and finally Triumph. In the 
interpretation of both of these emo- fs Or ad fn — ~—pehay _r i> 
tions Dr. Muck is at his strongest. | | 
The final apotheosis was overwhelm- ) Symphony Orchestr a Give S| 
ing. The trumpets blared, the percus- | ‘ | 
Gon thundered, and Tasso’s Triumph | Last Concert, but One, | 
was an emphatic but noisy one. After f Year | 
all Liszt is a species of Hungarian or Cal. 
Byron, laying on his touches tn the | 
strongest fashion and in the highest | 
lights. But such music cannot fail to WILL REPEAT IT TONIGHT 
be exciting when Dr. Muck and the 
‘Symphony O Orchestra give it, and it - 
aroused the expected enthusiasm on | By PHILIP HALE. 
this occasion, although there was en-| ,.. . RUT OQ NGS NOE Ogee a 
thusiasm after every number of this | he 24th concert of the Boston Sym 
brilliantly played program. | Phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, | 
To our mind the greatest music on 'took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
the program was Strauss’ ‘Death | phony Hall. The program was as fol- 
and Transtiguration.” Thisis the one| lows: Beethoven, Symphony No. 4; 
work where Strauss shows himself; Liszt, Tasso: Lament and Triumph; 
entirely a genius, and it is far more) Strauss, Death and Transfiguration: 
equal than his deat ee “y bis Waener, Prelude to “The Mastersingers 
ee tite wen wan ple seal of NUPOR BOE. all sound and ap- 
poetic than the frenzy of the persecut- | P'°°* d compositions, Even the ultra. 
hed. poet; and the final victory was conservative now look on Liszt’s sym- 





phonic poem and Wagner's overture as ‘especially noteworthy. Miss Christie 


orthodox pieces in good and regular) ®"¢ Messrs. Irriedberg, pianists ; McCor- 
j mack, tenor, and Spalding, violinist, ap- 


standing, whi | 

; 4 le the radicals are toler- peared at these concerts for the first 
ant towards Liszt and Wagner and/ time. 
cheerfully admit that, like Hannibal,} ~The season was more remarkable for 


they were ver the superb quality of the performances 
wy pretty fellows in those than for the freshness of the programs, 


days, 

| y {| ut Dr. Muck has the faculty of giving 

| It is hardly necessary to speak at | life to that which is thrice familiar or 

length concerning the compositions, was reckoned moribund; he even made 
Noren’s bombastically platitudinous sym- 


>} f’ © ‘ ° - 
cnosen for the final pair of concerts this |; hony seem important for the moment, 


season. Some might have preferred an-; There were many memorable perform- 
inces,t 








too many for enumeration here; yet 
there may be me ntion of the symphonies 
Mranck and Loeffler, the symphony 


other symphony, for, in spite of Berlioz’ od 
rhapsody, the fourth is not among the} | 


greatest achievements of Beethoven in | in C-major by Haydn, Mozarts “Jupi- 
this fleld. It was a pleasure to hear}: | tor,” Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
‘Tasso.’ It had not been performed me 'D ath and os iy aby oye and Liszt's 
these concerts since 1911. The symphonic | Fe a retain Mr. Hackett and ‘the 

3 ' male chorus prepared by Mr. Townsend 
poem is not without a few measures of} assisted. It is not extravagant to say 





cireus pomp, but as a whole tt is son-j that this season, as far as orchestral 
orous and gorgeous, with a middle sec- } PeThormance was concerned, was the 
. EF most brilliant within our rec OF j 
'tion of aristocratic elegance. ‘Death | ,,, atrageote Fe ur recollection, 
. _— / ; + Wri hh Foes VAachK TO the first concert led 
iand Transfiguration’ is among the bet- ji by Mr. Nikisch. The glory is to conduc- 
composed be fore | ror and nla yers alike. Nor should it be 
| ; 1 p 2er ny 4 ’ th ; 1 “4 - AIS 
| he attempted to supply 2 musical setting | to! rotten nat men oOo; various nationall- 
ties and various sympathies, united in 


'to the universe with himself and family | the purpose of maintaining the high 
r Lil 2 «J 1 ; < : ii  - 
- ‘ a] 


iter works of Strauss, 








i 

, 
how central figures, or to translate a vol-! renutation of the Boston Symphony or- 
| ume of Nietzsche into tones. With this chestra, knew in rehearsals and concerts 

. ah miv smo country he eres » 

i work the concert might have ended, The Beary one , I reat republic of 
| Prelud to “"Iine Mastersingers” WwW: AS | 

' ~~ , ae 

| superfluous And, whereas the per-| 

| formance of the preceding compositions 

: was remarkably beautiful, brilliant, im- | 

i pressive, thal of the Prelude was per- 

!functorv:; hurried, as though Dr. Muck ; 

(‘had suddenly realized that the concert 

| Was Loo long} almost commonpiace. i | 
In the course of this season it Come 
'nosers were represented. Wagner Was ) | 
'eredited with eight performances, of | 
lwhich only three were purely or hestral. 

' Poethoven and Brahms shared alike 

' with seven Next to them came Lis2t,, | 
{i Mozart and Strauss with five each (thes ‘ 
aust” vTlaut having be ost May £ 7; 
i **kaust symphony ol} liszt having been , 


; repeated): LDyebussy and Sibelius four KR h W 
each, while four songs of Wolf were eet oven, agner, 


sung—that 1S, three were sung, one of 


‘which was repeated during the season. 


Homer 3 ind Franck are credited with | Liszt and Strauss on 


three e ahs for Mme. Homer sang, as a 
aaeated wife, thee of her husband's 


SOnsas. 
Wourteen works were performed for 
the first time in Boston, five of which | 


Programme 
were by American composers, for Mr’. | 


Loetfiet may be so reckoned. Ct these BY OLIN DOWNES 


new works the most conspicuous for} The last of the Friday afternoon 
“Jewish Poems,”’ ” i 

| concerts of the Boston Symphony 
| mystical symphony, Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor, 
| There was a larger number of soloists toolc place yesterday afternoon in 
| than usual—five singers, seyen pianists, Camp! 

ltheee violinists, two violoncellists andj] Symphony Hall. The programme con- 


lone organist. The singing of Mmes. sisted of Beethoven's fourth symphony, 





iworth were Rilock’s 
Debussy s ‘“(yi~ues’ and l,oeffler'’s 


the piano playing of Miss Christie, 
Messrs. Gebhard and Paderewski were which Dr. Muek conducted for the 





' Mian t4dalri and Vir Me Clorr k and ‘ 
Culp, Gadski at . nack a") Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Tasso,” — 
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rst time in Boston; Richard Str *'singer overture is well known. There 
Od Cerauias! Oo greater chwdsle. | ‘The sveWaboe 


tone poem, “Death and Transfigura- with the conductor, rose and acknow!l- 


tion,” and Wagner's overture to “Die|edged the applause. 


‘Meistersinger.” 


the platform, and at the end of the 


DE, Mick vas given 2 tone ox! CMMBUONY SEASON 
a ENDS BRILLIANTL 


| AUSTICE TO LISZT 4 bvt-< MWlauw ¢°/ (? 


Liszt's tone poem, banal as it is in Dr Muck Ig Recalled With 
its development, is a gorgeous plece of 
Enthusiasm 


color, even for this composer of gor- 
gzeous music. The orchestration is ex- 
ceptionally sure and vivid, for a tone 


poem which comes early in the list of ‘Meath and Transfiguration” Nobly 


the works of this great composer. It ) 
is orchestration which makes the more _ Performed 
evident the great dobt of the modern 
Russians to Liszt. This music is still 
impressive, for all the paucity of the  mne 36th season of concerts of the 
Me ate. tenling. ey ety pA tm Boston Symphony Orchestra will close 
theme Liszt heard in Venice, and which this evening. The concert vee eee 8 
he chose as the expression of the down- afternoon was a brilliant one. 4 F ‘a 
cast Tasso. Thanks to this true feeling, close Dr Muck was recalled twice | 
and the richness of coloring which the stage after he had bidden the or- 
must have been almost unexampled in chestra stand with him, and this not- 
1849, and thanks, ‘a ¥e Dr. Muck's withstanding the concert had been all 
Sted sche audi oF. the a’ abat * of two hours or more and the hour late. 
wet ige oe ns audience an arouse Beethoven’s fourth symphony was 
Wise Stuck does laved with reverence for the repose of 

Dr. Muck does the justice that few Pp/8) ' | ns teil 
eonductors of today do Liszt. Without the opening bars, récalling the | 
over-refining his music, he takes from of a Greek temple, for the serene beau- 
it the tinge of the wholly obvious and jy of the song of the slow movement, 
banal. Its bombast becomes impas- : adiant in memory the art of 
sioned rhetoric—extravagant, overdone, a tans chief virtuosi of the wood- 
but rhetoric with the true passion of 

; shoir. 
the romantic behind it, and in play of wind ” * mage IE ni 
imagination the conductor steod yester- Liszt’s “Tasso, reminding of the hec 
tic, the theatrical Liszt as of the ro- 


@ay beside the composer. ® 
But the climax of the concert was manticist, and the prelude to The Mas- 


Strauss’ superb tone poem. When all tersingers,” to close, were done well 
is said and done, little that this come nq the former provoked marked ap- 
eee Sven the world eam ime plause, but the second part of the pro- 
mene brand ef truth in every meas ram needed no more than the superb 
ure aS does “Death and Transfigura- ® ee alee 
tion.” First the fearful prelude to the performance oF Strauss =} 
last struggle; the approach of the grim Transfiguration, ray noble interpreta- 
enemy; the orchestra riven in twain by tion, sympathetically achieved. The mar- 
conflicting themes as a body might be velous choral theme in the last pages 
riven by mortal agony; the blazoning was transcendant with inspiriting beau- 
forth of the theme that is the embodi- ,,, 
ment of the ideal, flung forth with a ‘, ” ey ATA 
splendor and a majesty that are awe- Tomorrow, with * saghnaned F peeteamiay 
some from the orchestral turmoil, and of the new music, singers and players 0 
then the apotheosis of this theme, as it ‘the year, something nape 4 said a 
ascends solemnly from the depths of ‘the sustained incomparability of our or- 
the orchestra—all this is a glorification ¢hestra, of Maj Higginson and Dr Muck, | 
of the art of music and a pronounce-| who are colaborers to such end, who | 
ment sure to move any hearer at all are above embroiling chatter and of cae 
sensitive to musical tone and at all privilege with which we sit under the’ 
thoughtful as to the experience that ane lag genius of the great con-| 
waite for all. yee | 
The performance was exceptionally 
eloquent. The music has seldom sound- 
< go impressively in Boston. Dr. 
Muck's interpretation of the Moeolster- 


concert. | 


EXAMPLE FROM CAMBRIDGE FOR 


i BOSTON TO OUTDO 
VA ant, ———-— Afr, BY? er } 
More About the Unusual Fncident§ of Dr. 


Muck’s Leave-Taking Across the Charles 
—Beethoven and Miss Christie Again—A 


J cen ts BO. fF fF 

AMBRIDGE, last ‘Thursday, /set 

exiample for Boston next /Fri- 

day and Saturday, in leave- 

taking until autumn of UF. 
Muck and the Symphony Orchestra. 
When the final concert of the year 
at Harvard was impending, there Was 
a4 measure of speculation among those 
following closely the fortunes of the con- 
ductor and the band, as to the mood of the 
audience toward them. That audience con- 
sists almost wholly of teachers in the uni- 
versity, of students in the college and the 
professional schools, of residents of Cam- 
bridge, more or less within the academic 
circle. Among all three anti-German feel- 
ing and the bitter expression of it have 
long abounded. The actual onset of War 
has quickened both and there were fore- 
bodings whether this temper might not 
cloud the usual rites of farewell between 
the conductor and the public, before which 
next to those of Boston and New York he 
leads oftenest. On the contrary, never 
before in the quarter-century and more of 
the Symphony Concerts at Harvard, had 
that public so seized occasion to show re- 
gard for a conductor; while in the seven 
seasons in which Dr. Muck has appeared 
monthly before it, never before had it paid 
him such warm and pointedly personal 
tribute. 

For the first time at Cambridge a wreath 
and ribbons were handed to him from the 
members of the Glee Club of Harvard and 
the Choral Society of Radcliffe, who had 
worked under him and so come to know 


and appreciate him in the preparation of | 
their share of a recent concert in Boston | 


for the Pension Fund of the orchestra. 
Not only did they bestow the wreath; 
they wished also to send a spokesman to 
testify for them, and only Dr. Muck’s dis- 
inclination to speech-making in such cir- 
cumstances persuaded them from. thew 
purpose. Stirred the more by sight ol 
these proceedings, the audience redoubled 
applause Such as has seldom been heard 
in Sanders Theatre as though they would 
the more emphatically differentiate the 
conductor, whose worth and werk are ot 
himse’. and the universal and enduring 
art of music which he practices, from the 
passing preoccupations and the inevitable 
manifestations in other circumstance of a 


, i vr . CP tt Ue 
time of war. “he means fulfilled the pur- 


pose: the end crowned it; and not in all 
his vears in the United States has Dr 
Muck been more sincerely, deeply and re- 
sponsively stirred—or for that matter, Mr. 
Higginson with him, now in more senses 
than hitherto the suSstainer of conductor 


and orchestra. By many a sign of thé 


‘ 


| 


Nast six weeks the temper of the more. 
various Bostonian public of the Symphony 
Concerts in no wise differs from that of 
the closer-knit audiences of Cambridge. 
It is possible to it, however, to outdo even: 
its neighbors next Friday and Saturday, 


‘in the proof of like feeling toward a con- 


ductor and an orchestra united to their 
hearers by the bond of a common work and 
a~common pleasure that so far conditions 
of war have only intensified. 


Concerto, Composer, Pianist 

. To listen to Miss Winifred Christie play- 
Ing Beethoven’s concerto for piano in @ 
major, at the Symphony Concert of Sut- 
urday evening,’ with delicacy of touch, 
well-shaped design, close communion with 
the orchestra, freedom from any thouscht 


| Of brilliant technical display even in the 


| 


| 


most elaborate figures—in short, with a 
full comprehension of the true conception 


| of the composer and the ultimate value 


| of the music, was to fall into natural Spec- 


ulation, from several] enlightening points 
along the way, as to the congeniality or 
the reverse of pianistic and orchestral tone. 


| If the number of concertos in existence be 


reduced to those of the rare gxeniuses who 


| worked instinctively and creatively in both 


media, there remain, under strict judg- 
ment, only Beethoven and _ T,.iszt. Here 
then is a chance to bring to fundamentals 
a matter that must cause uneasiness in 
more than one concert-goer: namely, that 
the over-used pianoforte is a tonally seif- 
suficing instrument, which has never 
made a completely satisfactory background 
to other colors or taken any background 
but its own; that its graded system of 
tonal values is thrown askew ina concerto, 
with ‘tinny’ results; and that orchestral 
clarity is similarly blurred by the complex 
Vibrations from the strings and hammers. 
Concertos from the two composers in ques- 
tion are few. Tiszt's rhapsodic color-riots 
are revels in extravagant strokes and cone- 
trasts--supreme examples of the abhbbé's 
habit of keyboard orchestration, peculiar 
to himself and with thrills that do not far 
outlast the performance. Beethoven strove 
hard to blend the two media which so en- 
srossed him as this Fourth Concerto sug- 
vests on every page. Perhaps he did not 
enioy the process, realizing the impogssi- 
bility of it, so that his other piano con- 
certos represent the pressure of necessity 
and obligation, just as the G@ major and the 
“Iimperor’ concertos disclose his powerful, 
welding, creative force, which could accom. 
plish the miracle of conquering resistant 
materials. | 

The opening movements, necessarily bril- 
liant and highly ornamental by too firmly 
established precedent, like the rondos into 
which the slow movements so marvellously | 
blend, have the longest passages of solo or 
‘tutti’ by turn. The fine themes are. 


- neither satisfactorily pianistic nor orches- i 


tral, but rather a compromise with mtitual ' 





“Voss. “You “might call it the agonizea 


j/of Dr, ‘Muck’s music-stand lay the usual 


birth-struggle between a sonata and a ‘bunch of flowers, in hairbreadth ’sCanpe— 


‘Symphony. The slow movements of each 
concerto, one remembers as most expres- 
Sive, possessing that marked and inspired 
individual character which sets'a work of 
art apart from all others; that makes them 
perhaps, the most eloquent music for 
Piano and orchestra and the most happy in 
the use of the dual material. The secre’ 
of beauty and fitness in these instane- 
may plausibly lie in the confinement of the 
orchestral part to the strings, «co that 
While there is only a whispering use of 
wood-wind in the slow movement of the 
“Emperor” concerto, there is none in the (3 
major. The slow movement of Saturda: 
might be called supreme in purity of tone 
The first voice of the strings, tere, 
virile, and forbiding, is Sradually softened. 
in the manner of the overture to “Corio- 
lanus’’ by the feminine influence of the 
tender, lovely, and persuasive piano 
chords, increasiny in fantasia-like fulness 
of insinuating emotion, until the two are 
delicately merged. And these transcen- 
dental pages are in manner completely re- 
moved from all custcom of concerto-mak- 
ing—-entirely simple in performance, with}, 
no ornament whatsoever, and requiring no 
more in the pianist than an appreciation 
of their beauty. The whole concerto, in- 
deed, is quiet, subdued, and of romantic 
sugsestion rather than of executive osten. 
tation of any sort—a concerto which such 
& musician as Miss Christie would choose. 
while the usual Virtuoso, more interested 
in the dashing exploitation of his powers, 
would be indifferent to it. 


THE WREATH OF 


DR. MUCK 4). & 7 
JAA. Vitow + 6 


The Final Evening That Epitomized, on 
_ Many Sides the Six Months of the Season 


OT all that befell at the final 
Symphony Concert of the season 
on Saturday evening passed be- 
fore the eyes and the ears of a 
company that, as usual on such occasions, 
filled nearly every place in Symphony Hall 
from beginning to end of a programme 


two hours long. Hidden from its view, in 
the conductor’s room behind the stage, was 
the mystery of the moment—a huge 
‘Wreath, large as a cart-wheel and propor- 
tionately thick, bearing broad _ ribbons 
gold-lettered with “admiration” for “our 
Breat conductor.” The ribbons gave no 
hint of the senders; no card tucked into 
the laurel disclosed them; no clew as yet 
tends to reveal them; and the mystery 
of Saturday evening remains the mystery 
“of Monday morning—with the more 
‘piquant pleasure to the object and, no 
‘doubt, to the prompters of it. Coram pub- 
“ico. none of the tokens of the annual 
leave-taking between audience, orchestra 
‘and conductor were lacking. 


MYSTERY AND 


At the base. 


and not always that—from his advancing 
foot. When the concert was done, Mr. 
Higginson as usual, came slowly up an 
aisle .o the edge of the platform, to give 
his hand into the conductor’s for himself 
and for all the applauding assembly. These 
‘plaudits had begun when Dr, Muck first 
came to his place; had renewed themselves 
at each pause in the programme; added 
final recall to final recall: and rang loudest 
when tha leader with an expressive gesture 
seemed to pour them over the orchestra 
behind him. The longest memory of the 
concerts could recollect none more general, 
hearty and sincere; the closest discrimina- 
tion could not estimate whether Dr. Muck 
o.” Mr. Higginson was the more moved by 
them. 

In quality, this final concert epitomized 
the quality of the twenty-three gone be- 
fore. In none of the seven years througn 
which Dr. Muck has set the programmes 
for orchestra and audience, has he made 
them so various, catholic, and uniformly 
iniveresting, or balanced them better be- 
tween the manifold factors entering’ into 
the framing of them. “hroughout the sea- 
son there has ‘been little cavil and muen 
Satisfaction over them—and at a time When 
for unfamiliar pleces, the conductor is 
almost wholly dependent upon the accumu- 


| lated riches of the orchestral library and 
| the deserving manuscripts of composers in 


America. Never before has the orchestra-- 
now for three seasons Virtually unchanged 
in personnel—seemed so perltect an instru- 
ment for the voice of the music in hand, 
for the will of the conductor with both. 
The technical expertness of nearly every 
member of every choir seems to sharpen 
and refine beyond obstacle or flaw; the 
quality of the tone so produced is equally 
characteristic of the instrument giving it 
forth, and expressive ef the outer and 
inner content of the Ineasures of the mo- 
ment. Moving in mass, that tone is rich, 
free, glowing, and puissa it. Divided amonz 
many voices, it is transparent, euphonious, 
finely radiant. It answers to the subtiest 
Strokes of harmonic and instrumental] 
Shading, the swiftest modulations, the 
most adept gradations, keen or deli- 
cate, of pace and progression; yet it 
Sustains the long melodic line, the gath- 
€red climax, the far-flung musical design: 
while ever rhythm, the quickening master, 
fives it life and motion. Seemingly Dr. 
Muck is near his ideal with his orchestra, 
none in our time and our world has played 
as does it, alike in lay and expert ear. 
Making the band such out of the abilities 
and the loyal will of the hundred musicians 
within it, the conductor has Wrought it in 
his own image. For in him is the source 
of all the qualities it displays. If he spurs 
it to unceasing work, ambition and exac- 
tion with itseif, yet he is more unsparing 
upon his own toil and his own Standards, 
Where it rests content with reason, he still 
questions—and himself more than his men. 


'music—that they sing; he 


They give to each piece the voice that in- | Pr oak 
dividualizes, opens and expresses it; he dividuality. in musical thoug 


discovers that character, searches out that 

Voice. Their quality of tone in widest 

range and finest distinctions, shapes and | 
measures itself by his ear. Their technical 

Skill meets and serves his design, dis- 

crimination, intuition with the music. He | 
finds, isolates, paces and modulates the | 
underlying and pervading melody—the | 
sensuous and the spiritual substance of the 
imposes ana 
maintains the rhythm that gives it motion 
and life; from his palette they take the 
tonal colors with which they bestrew it, 
Into him, through the channels of concen- 
trated and receiving mind, imagination, 
emotion, passes the manifold and the par- 
ticular eloquence of the composer. Out of 
him it flows into the orchestra. From both 
it penetrates their hearers with the charac- 
teristic beauty, poetry, mental and spiritual 
process or floods them with the released 
passion and power. Weekly Dr. Muck has so 
re-created the appointed music, the familiar 
orchestra for our pleasure and we have sat 
before them under the spell of miracle— 
become custom. 


Review 


of Musical again are foremost fig-, 

Season ures in the musical sea- | 
son which habitually is considered ended | 
with their last concerts. There have 
been rumors of defection or dissolution 
through circumstances induced by the 
war. Such publicity was given in a 
musical journal last week based upon 


confessed assumption, which was most! 
unkind in its inference toward Maj 
Higginson, and wholly without. respect } 


The Boston Symphony | 


for Dr Muck in his present position. { 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has | 
announced its accustomed series of cons | 
certs next year, and contracts with the | 
men will be made as usual this week. 

Since the declaration of war by this! 

Government, the audiences at the Sym- 

phony converts have taken particulal 

care to assure Dr Muck, that whatever 

ht¥ allegiance as a subject of the Ger- 

man Emperor, they respected, admired 

and warmly acclaimed him for the con- 

sistent and unceasing devotion he has 

given and has continued to give In the 

administration of the Symphony Orches- 

tra. He has taken his place from week 

to week with his habitual demeanor as a 
gentleman, as well as a musical genius, 
and whatever the embroilment of Na- 
tions, there could reasonably be only 
gratification at the renewal of Dr 
Muck’s contract, following the one now 
oncluded. 

* Not all performances or works either 
are or can be of equal power to please. 
There have been dull programs during ; 
the year, the more unrelieved in com- | 
parison with those, for example, of the, 
“Baust’? symphony or the memorable 
week of Debussy’s ‘“‘Images,’’ but the 
orchestra remains an instrument of in- 
comparable euphony, of superb ensem- 
ble, of unapproached emotional elo- 
quence. 

Reealline the new music for orchestra | 
— heard during the season, the salient fig-; 
“kee is that of. Ernest Bloch, the young 

‘iss-Jew,.who conducted an orchestral 


Orchestra and Dr Muck ' 


| Atwood-Baker and Mr. Copeland. 


ph | im, . all of his « wn us } n 
‘ork, last Thursday. Here is Fit pie 
pression, distinctive, vital and, as 
would seem, enduring, — Re | 
Memory survives also of Debussy’s. 
“Gigues,” ineffable in the characteristic 
charm of this. genius, here yet unim-— 
paired; of Mr lLoefiler’s ‘‘Hora Mysti-, 
cus.’’ which established a mood of tran-. 
quil nature blended with ecclesiastical | 
mystery?’ of the elemental, primitive | 
and savage grandeur of the sea in Sibe-} 
lius ‘‘Oceanides’’; of thy Old World 
Brace and courtly manner w Rameau’s 
dances. Music in smallest forms, as 
Bloch’s quartet. as the five Rachmaninoff 
songsAione by Mr Harris, as the two by 
Debussy quoted below, can merely be 
named. & Gge¢ Morey os 49" 
——— / 
New Music Performed 


A list follows of unfamiliar © musis 
performed during the season. The fol- 
lowing abbreviations are used: Star (*) 
signifies first time in Boston; dagger (+) 
first time in America, and double dag-' 


ger (i) first time anywhere, 

Sym H, J H and St H, respectively, 
Symphony, Jordan and Steinert Halls; 
S O stands for Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, H and H for the Handel and 
Haydn Society, C Soc for the Cecilia 
Society, P C U for the People’s Choral 
Union, Tre Tem for Tremont Temple 
concerts, Rec for recital, vln for vio- 
lin, pa for piano, Flon Quar for Flon- 
zaley Quartet, Kn Quar for Kneisel 
Quartet. The list of new music does 
not pretend to be complete. 


Balakireff—‘‘Thamar,’’ Dee. 29 (first time 
bw. S. O. concerts). : 
Ballantine—t‘"fhe Eve of St Agnes,” B. 8. 
O., Jan. 19. 

seethoven—Overture and Grand Fugue, B-flat 
major, op. I338, Oct. 27 (first time B. S. O, 
concerts), 

Bloch, Ernest—*Quartet in B major (MSS), 
Flon. quar., J. H.. Jan. 8. 

*Three Jewish Poems for crehestra, Danse, 
Rite, Cortege funebre, B. S. O., March 23. 
Busoni—Nos, *8, *5, *6 and *7 of the ‘“Turan- 
dot’’ suite, B. S. G., Feb. 9. 

Chausson, Ernest—*‘‘Chanson Perpetuelle.’’ 
hg eee menen, Longy Club coneert, J. H., , 
an. de. 

Clapp, Philip Greeley—iSymphony in E-flat. 
major, B. S. O., April 6. 

Clough-Leighter, H.—Lyric suite, *‘‘The Day 
f Beauty,’’ solo voice, strg. quart. and pa., 
{frs. Atwood-Baker, Josephine Durell Quartet, 
ames Kicker pianist, MacDowell Club Program, | 
. H, Jan. 10. | 
Converse, Fredrick S.—*‘'The Peace Pipe,*’ 
Cantata, Bar. (Mr. Ferguson), chorus and 


orch., Cec. Soc., Mr. Chalmers, cond,, Sym. 
H., Dee, 14, 

**‘Ave at que Vale,’’ Tone Poem, B. 8. O., 
April 28, 

Crist, Bainbridge—*‘‘The Parting.’’ Louis 
Graveure, Rec., J. f., wan. 5. 

Debussy—*'‘In Black and White,’’ suite. of 
8 pieces for 2 pianos. Messrs Maier and Patti- 


| 600, Rec., J. H., Oct. 25, 


7Sonata, flute, viola, harp, Messrs Brooke, 
Wittman, Cella, Longy Club, J. H., Nov. 7. 

*Two studies (pour les arpeges et les sonorites), 
Mr. Copeland, Ree., J. H., Dee. 9 

*Songs, ‘‘De greve’’ and ‘‘De fleurs,’’ Mrs. 


Red Cross 
Benefit, J. H., April 16. 

*“*“Gigues’”’ I in ‘‘Images,’’ B. S. O., April 13, 

Dohnanyi, Ernst yvon—*Sonata in GC sharp 
minor, op. 21, vin. and pa., Misses Pickard and 
Cox., St. H., Jan. 16, 

Ebell, Hans—*Romanze from piano concerto: 
in F sharp minor, MSS., Concert of People's 
Orchestra, Mr. Hoffman cond., Mr. Ebell solo- 
ist. J. H., Feb, 21. eee 

Enesco—*Bouree, op. 10, No, 4 for piano, 
Oliver Denton, *Rec., J. H.,-April 14.0. 





a a = 
> 


an string quartet, 
More Day,.My John,”’ 
***Reel’’ at composer’s 


3. 
folk song, Cecilia Society, 


on, Arthur—+‘‘Endymion,” First Suite, 
acDowell Club Orch., M. Longy cond.. j. H. 


: pril 4. 
Hiure, Jean—M. and Mile. Longy’s concert, 
prdante for alto saxophone (Mrs. eral). stgs., 
Harp, tymp. and organ; *Sonatine vin. and pa, 
(Misses Marshall and Longy). Four songs of 
Brittany (Mrs. Littletield); piano quintet. Mlle. 
gy and American string quartet—al]l for the 
og) a ag 7 America. 
: ude 7*'d’Anna-Marie,’?’ MacDowell Club 
Orch., Mr. Longy cond., J. H., April 4. 
Juon, Paul—*Trio in G major, op. 60, Messrs. 
Stoessel, Hadley and Copeland, J. ‘H.. Nov 28. 
abn, Robert—*‘'Sieben Lieder,’’ for voice, 
vin., cello and pa., Mrs. Atwood-Baker (Rec.) 
and Messrs. Besserer, Dalbeck and Ecker, St. 
H., Mareh 1 
Laparra, Raoul—Songs. *‘‘Un Reve,.’’ ‘Dans 
lia Romaine,’ Reinhold Warlich (bar.), 
Mr, Kreisler accomp., Rec. J. H., Jan. 24. 
_**Rythmes Espagnols,’’ for piano, Harold 
Bauer, Rec. J. H.. Feb. 24. 


Nov 


~ Lehmann, Liza—Excerpts from *‘*The Golden 


Threshbold’’ (sone cycle), MacDowell Club con- 
cert, Mmes. Baker, Foote, Lamport. Thomp- 
son, Messrs. Arnold, Huddy. Redden, Ecker, 
Mr. Weston pianist, Copley Hall, March 21. 
Loefier—Symphony **‘Hora Mystica,’’ B. 8. 
March 2. 


“Songs, t‘*Ton souvenir,’’ ‘‘Je te vis, je t'al- | 


is,’ ‘A vous ves vers de par in grace,”’ 
‘ant que l’enfant’’ (M. S. S.), Mme. Frijsh, 
Mr.. Gebhard, Mr. Longv’s concert of Mr. Loef- 
fler’s music, J. H.,. March 21. 
***Poeme Espagnol,’’ for cello and pa., Miss 
Deyo and ‘Mr. Casals, J. H., March 24. 
oor, Emanuel—*Suite for two violins alone 
g 4 kf S.), Flonzaley Quart. concert, J. H.., 
an 36. 
*Prelude and Fugue, for 4 strings, Flonz. 
rt., J. H., Jan 25. 
edbal, Oscar—*Sonata in B minor, vin. anc 
Re. me. Ondricek and Miss Forbes, J. H.. 
ril 1 o 
Nicolaiew Leonide—*Sonata. G minor. op. 11, 
vin. and pa., Messrs. Gorodetzky and Jonas, 
St. H., Nov. 14. | 
Noren—*‘‘Vita’’ symphony R. 8S. O., April 20. 
Poldowski—Sonz. **‘Columbine,’’ Mrs. At- 


wood, Baker and Mr. Copeland, J. H.. Anril 16 


Rochmaninoff—*Five songs, ‘‘God took all,’’ 
“She is lovely,’’ ‘‘The open grave,’’ ‘‘Mem- 
ories.’’ ‘“‘Nicht and Me Alone.’’ George Harris 


X or... Rec., St. H., Dee 6. 
- Rameau—*Dances from. ‘‘Acanthe and Ce- 


hise,’’ (1) Musette, (2) Rigaudon, Menuet, Ri- 
eMon, (8) Gavotte. B. 8S. O., March 30, 


~ *Kretzschmar’s «rr. of Mennet from ‘‘Platee,”’ 


B. S. O., March 30. 
Reger, Max—*5 pieces for pa., ‘‘chant de la 
nuit,’’ etc., Mr. McLaughlin’s, *Rec., St. H., 
Nov. 27. ‘ , 
*Sonata for violin and piano in F minor, op. 
322, concert of Witek-Malkin Trio, Dec. 6. 
imsky-Korsakoff—‘‘Sadko,’’ aschoreographic 
better by Bolm, Ballet Russe, Nov. 9. 
Roentgen, Julius—*Sonata in B minor, op. 56, 
for cello and piano, Miss Deyo and Mr, Casals, 
nat ag he *S ta for two pianos, op 
ssler, chard—*Sonata for two p » oD. 
22. “Misses Rose and Ottilie *Sutro, St. H., 


‘eb, 20. ; 
Royce, Edward—Theme and variations in A 
meinor for piano, Rec., Mr. Bauer, J. H., Feb. 24. 
Schelling, Ernest—*Concerto for vin. and 
orch., Mr. Kreisler, soloist, B. S. 0., Oct. 20. 
Scriabine, Alexander—7th sonata for plano, 
op. 64, Rec., Mr. Bauer, J. H., Feb. 24. By 
Sibelius — *‘‘Pohjola’s Daughter,’? *‘‘The 
Oceanides,” *“‘Night Ride and Sunrise,” B. S. 
©., Jan. 32. r Ki 
- Stantchinsky—* ‘‘Esquisse, for piano, Mr. 
ppeland’s Rec., J. H., Dec. 9 


trong, George Templeton—* ‘The Village Mu- } 


gic Director.” trio 2 vins. and viola, Fonz, 


‘Quart, concert, J. H., March 15. 


a, Lucio—*“‘Ave Maria,’’ song, Wright | 
, bar.,. yO ey ; H., Fe . 16. , | 
Szentirmay—Song, *‘‘Deine Augen,’? Mme. 
ska’s *Rec., St. H., Feb. 7. 
are, Helen—*Three Hungarian pieces for 
violin, Love Song, Camp Song and Phantasy, 
composer’s *Rec., St. H., Feb. 27. 


Music was sung or played for the feat 


| time in Boston at other concerts during 
| the season, as in the two attractive pro- | 
grams, Jan 10 and April 25, by the Boston 


Choral Society, whose choirs of men’s | 
and women’s voices Mr T®wnsend has 
made such a potent and unprecedented 
aid in the vocal complement of the Sym- | 
phony concerts, as at Mr Copeland’s re- 
cital at the Copley-Plaza, March 19, in a! 
group of modern pieces by Boston com- 
posers, Mr Sequeira, Mr Gilbert, Mmme.| 
Noyes-Greene, and at the Gaulois con- 
certs, organized for needy French mu-_ 
Siclans. At the first of these (Feb 19). 
compositions of the late Alberic Mag- 
nard—for piano, voice, chamber music— 
were performed, and at the third (March 
19), compositions by Lilly and Nadia 
Boulanger, including the  former’s 
“Faust and Helen” Grand Prix de Rome 
cantata of 19138. The singers here were 
Miss Ethel Frank, Messrs Adamsky and 
Blanchart. 


Singers Heard First Time 


From out the long line of arrived, in- 
different or promising singers heard for | 
the first time in Boston, the name of) 
Galli-Curci emerges resplendent. Show- 
ing the unquestioned resources of a 
great voice and ascending art at her 
first appearance, she doubtless. will 
prove the more extraordinary at the 
postponed return concert today. After 
her, no new acquaintance this season. 
came with the affirmed siens of vocal | 
gifts and interpretative finesse of Miss | 
Stanley. a singer whose audiences next | 
season should tax the hall. Nor should 
Mr Alexander be forgotten, a poet in-! 
terpreter, Supplementing voice with the | 
moving beauty of his piano accompani- | 
ments. 

These singers sang publicly for the | 
first time in Boston: | 

: 


Alexander, Arthur—Ten., Rec., J. H., Dec. 5. 

Auld. Mme. Gertrude—Sop., Rec., St. on 
April 30. 

Calla, Geraldine—Color. Sop., Rec., J. Hi 
Feb. 19. 

Galli-Curci, Mme.—Color. Sop., Sym. H., 
March 11. 

Hicks, Wm. W.—Ten., H. and H.. Misc. | 
Prog., Feh. 18. ! 

Holterhoff, Miss Leila—Sop., Ree., St. H.. | 
Nov. 21. : 
enero Miss Frances—Contr. Rec., J. H., | 
NOY, ‘ 

Jefferds, Miss Geneva—Sop., H. and H., Mise., | 
Prog., Feb. 18. 

Langenham, Christirne~—Dram. Sop., Rec., J. | 
H., April 23. | 

Lazzari, Virgilio—Bass, Boston Nat. Opera | 
G0. a Cieco in ‘‘Iris,’’?’ Jan. 5. Tre. Tem., 
e an. “Ze 
pmeshie. Grace—Mezzo Contr., Rec., St. H., 

ec. 15. | 

Lunger, G. Roberts—Bass, H. and H., Mise. 
Prog., Feb. 18. 

, Naardyn—Dram. Sop., Rec., St. H., 


Rec., St. H., 
Dec. 5. 
Pata nad Grace—Sop., H. and H., ‘‘Messiah,’’ 
ec. 18. by 
Parks, Elizabeth—Sop., P. C. U., ‘‘Messiah,”’ | 
April 29. 3 | 
Peege, Charlotte—Contr., Tre. 'Tem., Jan, 4. 
Stanley, Helen—Sop, (*in concert) with Mr. 


Fauer. Syms H., Feb 11 (tin ‘reeitay yay H., 
ec, 14, 4 
Symons, Wright—Bar., Rec., J. H., Feb. 16. 
Torpadie, Greta—(in recital), J. H., March 19. 
Troxell, Chas.—Ten.; P. ©. U., ‘‘Messiah,’’ 
April 29. 
Wiederholt, Albert—Bass, P. ©, U., as above. 


New Pianists 


Of the new pianists, the youthful Mis- 
cha Levitzki, playing with far more pro- 
nounced individuality at his second re- 
cital than his first, easily takes the as- 


for the first time, all in recital unless 
specified, were: 
Boguslawski, Moses—St. H., Nov. 20. 

Bos, Coenraad—As soloist (*) with Mme. 
Culp, Sym. H., March 18. 

Buell, Miss Dai—J. H., Jan. 16. 


Wirthlin, Rosalie—Contr., Rec., St. H., Nov. | 


: 


! 


spy 
led 
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len. 30 


Stevens, Nelda Hewitt—Sop., Rec,, St, HL 


Pa.” Wwe , ’ , un! pub y i. 4 4 net: ‘ 
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Ware, Helen—St. H., Feb. 27. 


As to the new visiting instrumental 
bodies, none could soon forget the 
transporting beauty of the sounds of 
the ancient instruments by their 
French players. The Cincinnati Or- 
chestra is a promising organization 


cendency. His colleagues playing here: With a conductor and resolute disci- 


plinarian in Dr Kunwald, disturbingly | 


. aggressive in interpretation, as in pan-, 


tomime. 

*Cincinnati, Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kun- 
wald, eond., Sym. H.,. Jam. 11. 

Copeland, Stoessel, *Hadley Trio, J. H., Noy. 


| 28. 
Dambois, Maurice—Accomp. for Ysaye, Sym.; Rubel, *Edith Trio, J. H.. Jan. 81. 


H., March 4. 
Denton, Oliver—J. H., Jan. 20. 
Iriskin, Jas.—J. H., Nov. 18. 
Giorni, Aurelio—J. H., Nov. 14. 
Gotthelf, Claude—Ree. with Hubbard Operlog, 
St. H., Jan. 22. 
Gulick, Anne—St. H., Feb. 2h, 
Hagan, Helen E.—St. H., Nov. 23. 
Henry, Harold—St. H., Nov. 7. 
Lavers, Ruth--St. H., Feb. 6. 
Levitzki, Mischa—J. H., Oct. 19. 


| 


| all appeared for the first time in Bos- 


1 


; 
: 


McLaughlin, John—St. H., Nov. 27. | 


Nash, Frances—St. H., Nov. 14. 
Pressel, Misses Rose and Sadie, Rec, for 2 
pa., St. an. 3. 


G. edite 


H., Jan. 3 , | : 
The Symphony Season 


, Society of Ancient Instruments, J. H., Feb. 


The Boston Munical Union (mixed 
chorus), George Sawyer Dunham con- 
duetor (J. H., Feb 5 and May 1): the 
Russian Cathedral Choir of New York, 
Ivan T. Gorokhoff conductor (Sym B., 
Jan 24), and Joseph Bonnet, the French 
organist (Olid South Church, April 16), 


ton. The season marked the last con- 
cent here (March 13) prior to disbanding 
of the Kneisel Quartet. 


Mey é yy 


New Music Introduced at These Concerts---Amer- 
ican Composers Encouraged---The Pops---Other 


Music News 


Another Symphory season comes to 
an end, and the Pop concerts commence 
tomorrow night in Symphony Hall with 
Mr. Maquarre as conductor. The Pop 
is the early forerunner of spring in 
Boston. ‘“‘Spring?’’ 

The occasion calls for some remarks 
concerning Dr. Muck’s'9 programmes. 
They have never been so interesting 
or well balanced. Some miss certain 
names. We would fain hear Dr. Muck 
play such works as the second sym- 
phony of Vincent D’Indy and _ other 
music by this great composer. We 
have already spoken of the unfortunate 
omission of the name of ‘Henry If. Gil- 
bert from the list of American com- 
posers heard this season, since he is 
one of, if not the most original Ameri- 
can composers of the present day. But 
as a whole Dr. Muck has never gone 
farther in showing catholicity, curios- 
itv, appreciation of music of many 
schools. Some of his programmes have 
been ill-balanced, as of yore, but it is 
not easy to make 24 Symphony pro- 
grammes, each one interesting in all 
{ts details, considerate of the choice 
of the soloist who sings or plays the 
concerto, and pleasing all and offending 
none. 


eje --—--— 


Composers of all the countries and all 

schools have figured on the lists. In 
addition to classic German composers 
and moderns such as Strauss and 
Mahler, the names of Balakireff, Boro- 
din, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Tschaikowsky represented Russia; 
Berlioz, Chabrier, Chausson, Debussy, 
Rameau, France; Ballantyne, Clapp, 
‘hadwick, Converse, Loeffler, Schelling, 
America. Franck, Goldmark, Smetana, 
®ibellus are composers of a peculiarly 
personal type, standing as individuals 
rather than as representatives of a 
national school. 

Most of the American works were 
movelties, and reflected pleasantly on 
Dr. Muck’s disposition to encourage 
American composers rather than dis« 


“tinction as compositions. Yet, de 


gpite the experimental character of 
works such as Mr. Clapp’s second sym- 
phony and Mr. Ballantvne’s immature 
‘Eve of St. Agnes,’’ there were Con- 
verse’s ‘‘Ave atque Vale,” which we. 
personally find one of the composer’s 
most representative compositions, and 
Mr. Loeffler’s ‘‘Hora Mystica,”’ for ‘or- =! 
chestra and male chorus, perplexing @ 
majority by its ultra modernity and the 
subtlety of its moods, yet leaving am 
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iS mastery of his art is wri . . 

and the distinction of his taste ‘a | tio sie with esprit and real inven- 
an jon. Perhaps it is too heavily and a 


his musical per 
sonality to receive 
not | little inexpertly inst 
 giilghd il pai very careful hearings this is a thing which ee ae but 
ee toe which he himself had On the whole we have ae ee 
ee th e greatest pains, the most of the most interesting of t] wore One 
sea ought, the most sincere ideal- teresting modern seusirten a 
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having achieved this, com , 
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arted, prophetic with the grandeur of FALL ay) Pg: 
the. old exhortations, warm, melodic, ee THE POPS Vay ° 1? 
and withal naive as we believe oS) RN 
great music, in essence, to be. This will be devoted to its regular spring 
niusic made an immedlate and profound Se¢gson of Pops. This will 
impression, as did the personality of season of tl! ait pate Beer: Se aes 
the epmposer, other. of whose composi- y.,.4.... rene Sette: Soper 
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_ Debussy’s “Gigue” is a worthy com- The Bostoni ; oa 

| panion piece to the other pieces which of ¢] Se eae “ee se amas cates 
make the series of ‘Images’ for or- he country soon discovers that the 
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For the next 10 weeks Symphony Hall 


beginning. There is a large orchest 
‘of skilled musicians from the Symphon 
orchestra, a competent and popular con, 
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“THE POPS” ANEW 
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ductor, and programs made up of thé The Thirty-Second Series. to’ Be n/on 
Monday Evening in the Usual Auspi- 
cious Circumstance—Orchestra and Pro- 


better sort of popular music, excerpts 
paper current musical plays and op- 
| erettas, with a judicious admixture 0 
‘the lighter classics. 3 

| This year the orchestra will be large 
There will never be less than 7) men 
it and often the number will run ove 
8). In other words, Boston's popul 
concerts employ an orchestra as larg 
as the usual Symphony orchestra and 
it is needless to say, of much high 
quality. 

The conductor for the opening week 
at least will be Mr. Andre Maquarre, 
who long. since won his way in the pub 
lic favor, and has the vivacity of his 
race and the faculty of making pro- 
grams that appeal to the widest public. 

During the season there will be the 
usual number of special nights. The 
first college night Is Amherst night, 
May 22, which will be followed on May 
95 by the annual gathering of the 
alumni of the Roxbury Latin school. 

The program for the opening is as 
follows: 

Overture, ‘‘Jubilee’’ 


Overture, ‘‘Fra Diavolo’’.... 
Waltz, ‘‘Wine, Woman and 
Selection, ‘“Bileen’’....- 
‘wo Dances from ‘‘MPoeryamors’’...-- Rubinstein 
Selection, ‘‘Samson ond Delilah’’....Saint-Saens 
“The Last Slumber of the Virgin’’....Massenet 
(For strings only.) 
Invitation fo the Dance... * - Weber-Berlloz 
e’he Star Spangled Banuer.’’ 
Overture, “Le Rol AYR’ .scecccscsseeesse .Lalo } 
“Indian March’’.....eereeseseees ....Maquarre 
(For strings only.) 
Waltz, ‘The Skaters’’.... .. Waldteufel | 
March, ‘‘Stars and Stripes’. .sececcceees HOUSE | 
Items and Announcements encteiae A a 
: “™ 1‘? 
The negotiations that were tf ts iA 
new conductor to the ‘Pop’ conterts hav2 
unfortunately miscarried at the. last 
on ie 4 / 
moment and Mr. Magquarre, the first flute : 
piayer of the Symphony Orchestra and the 
most energetic of the leaders from its 
ranks, will resume the place next Monday 
that he has filled for some years. | 
From one of the committees in charge of, 
the convention of the International Kin- 
|dergarten Union to meet here this week 
'ecomes the following reasonable and cour- 
teous request: 

If any subscribers to the Symphony 
Concerts are not intending to use their 
tickets for the evening of May 5, such 
tickets will be very gratefully received 
by the music committee of the Iinter- 
national Kindergarten Union Conven- 
tion, for the use of delegates who may 
be in town on that evening. These 
delegates come from all parts of the 
country, sometimes from great dis- 
tances, and the opportunity to hear 
the orchestra would be much appre- 

Any such tickets_may be ad- 

o Miss Olivia B. Hazelton. 
Chairman Music Committee, at the Ho- 
tel Somerset. 


gramme 


year, the annual series of ‘‘Pop’. 
Concerts will begin at Symphony 


(: Monday evening, for a thirty-second 


Hall, to continue nightly there—Sundays 


excepted—for ten weeks. The band will 
number seventy or eighty men chosen from 
the string, wind and brass choirs of the. 
Symphony Orchestra, three-fourths and 
often four-fifths of its usual ranks, Fot 
the present the first flute-player, Mr. Ma- 
quarre, long liked as a conductor at these 
concerts, will lead them in music chosen 
according to the custom of previous se&- 
sons—operatic overtures and pot-pourris, 
waltzes and fragments of ballets, ‘“‘selec-. 
tions” from operettas and musical plays, 
old and new, light miscellaneous pieces of 
many kinds, and swinging marches. 
Nightly also “The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
will be played to suit the times. As usual, 
the floor of the hall will be cleared of 
seats and at the tables replacing them 
drinks, mildly alcoholic or non-alcohohs 
will be served along with light edibles at 
command. Below stairs smoking is per~ 
missible, but not in the balconies, where 
the auditors may listen to the music or to 
any other concert. To enumerate all these 
familiar arrangements is only to recall fa- 
miliar pleasures that the public of “The 
Pops’ has known for many springs and 
summers. Mr. Maquarre’s programme for 


Monday evening stands: 


Overture, a 
Overture, 
Waltz, ‘*‘Wine, 
Selection, ‘“‘mileen’’ 
Two Dances from “Weramors”’ 
Selection, ‘“Samson and Delilah’’. 
“The Last Slumber of the Virgin’’ 
(For String Orchestra. ) 
Invitation to the Dance W eber—Berlioz 
Overture ‘The King of Ys’’ 
“Indian March’”’ 
(F 
Waltz, ‘‘The ‘Skaters’’ 
March, ‘‘Stars and Stripes’’...+-. 
—_ The most iasting result of a printer's 
error is found in the word “eocoanut,’’ 
which people ofiten think has something to 
do with cocoa; the original word was 
“ageo-nut, from the Spanish word “coco,” 
meaning ‘‘srin or grimace,’ a name be- 
stuwed upon the cocoanut owing to its Tre- 
semblance ‘to the face of a monkey. When 
pr. Johnson was compiling his famous dic- 
tionary he included the word ‘‘coco-tt,”’ 


but the compositor inserted an ‘‘a’’ instead 
of the hyphen, and the word appeared as 
“ceocoanut,’’ and has been written. so ever 


| since. ee 
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_ Their Seats—Prospects Bright. 
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y¥mphony concerts who have not done! 
i Oo. have only until next Friday, June “1, 
in vh ch to fenew their subscription and 
7am the seats they held last winter. 
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@Mie other cities where the orchestra 
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ann Sauerquell, for nearly thir 


phony Orchestra, died at his home, 4 


Marbury terrace, Jamaica Plain, Mondav 
v ‘ ; nday 
evening, after an iliness whisk had went: 


him confined to his house for most of the 


past year. Mr. Sauerquell, through the 


post which he held for so many years with 


the Symphony Orchestra, was one of the 


best known men in music in this country. 
He was born in Cernowitz, Bukowina, May 


12, 1846. In that cit, he spen: his boyhood » 


and went through the Universiy. He be-~ 
came an officer in the Austria): army and 


he war with Prus- 


ge of the railway transporta- 
ania. 


He came to this country 

almost immediately became li- 

he Symphony Orchestra, which 

post he held up to the time of his death. 

When the Kneisel Quartet was formed he 

became its secretary, but he relinquished 
this position several years ago 


SYMPHONY HALL 
1917-1918 
THIRTY-SEVENTH SEASON 


Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


Twenty-four Concerts, Friday Afternoons at 2.30, begin- 


ning October 12. 


Twenty-four Concerts, 
ning October !3. 


D SOLOISTS TO BE ANNOUNCED 


Saturday Evenings at 8.00, begin- 


DISTINGUISHE. 


—_— 


OF IMPORTANCE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Cards’ calling for renewal of subscriptions have been 


‘Il have until June | the 
144 to all subscribers, who wil 
nae vied CT in 1917-1918 the seats held by them 


during the present season. 3 
The scale of prices remains unchanged. 
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SYMPHONY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
MUST BE RENEWED-BY JUNE 1 
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Those Who Do Not Act on dt Be- 


fore Next Friday Will Lose! 


lheir Seats—Prospects Bright. 


Subscribers of last season of the 
Symphony concerts who have not done 
So. have only until next Friday, June 1, 
in Which to renew their subscription and 
retain the seats they held last winter. 
Of these there are only a comparative 
few, for the renewals which have been 
coming in since April 1 have been larger 
than the management had counted on. 
Only a small percentage of last season’s 
Subscribers have so far failed to renew 
for the coming season and there is al- 
ready a considerable list of applicants 
whose orders will be filled after June Be 

The prospect for the Symphony or- 
chestra next vear is most encouraging 
from every point of view. Already the 


Subscription in Boston, as large as for 


last season, is practically assured and 
the chances are that by next fall the 
number of seats taken will even be 
larger. It will be remembered that 
Cvery seat for the Friday afternoon 
concerts was taken last season and only 
a& comparatively few .seats were unsold 
for the season for: the Saturday night 
concerts. 

What is true in Boston is true in all 
the other cities where the orchestra 
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gives a series of subscription concerts. | 


The two series of five concerts to be 
fiven in New York are already sold out 
and the same is true in Brooklyn, while 
undoubtedly a like condition will exist 


‘in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 


ington. The policy of the management 


A A Et ta ca 


In ignoring the many silly stories | 
printed during last spring about the | 
disbandment of the orchestra has won | 


warm praise from the patrons in all the | 
Cities the orchestra visits. There has} 
never been the least scintilla of truth | 


in afiy of these stories. 


It should be impressed upon the sub-'§ 
Scribers of the soston concerts who | 
have not yet renewed their subscrip- | 
tions for the coming season that unless | 


this is done by next Friday, June 1, 


they will lose their seats, as their failure | 


to subscribe by that date throws the 
Seats automatically over to the man- 
agement to dispose of to others. 
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Johann Sauerquell Was w Native by San 
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tria, and a Brothe: in-Law of 
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Johann Sauerquell, for nesrly thirty 
years the librarian of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, died at his home, 4 
Marbury terrace, Jamaica Plain, Monday 
evening, after an iliness whisk had kept 
him confined to his house for most of the 
past year. Mr. Sauerquell, through the 
post which he held for so many years with 
the Symphony Orchestra, was one of the 
best Known men in music in this country. 
He was born in Cernowitz, Bukowina, May 
12, 1846. In that cit, he spen: his boyhood 
and went through the Universiiy. He be- 
came an officer in the Austria.) army and 
Saw active service in the war with Prus- 
Sia in 1866, winning a medal for gallantry 
in action. He left the army and went to 
Roumania, first in Jassy and then Bucha- 
rest, where he was for Many years con- 
nected with the State railways, and during 
the Turko-Russian War of 1876-77 he was 
Second in charge of the railway transporta- 
tion of Roumania. 

In 1876 Mr. Sauerquell married Marie 
Kneisel, who survives him, the elder sister 
of Franz Kneisel. He came to this country 
in 1888 and almost immediately became li- 
brarian of the Symphony Orchestra, which 
post he held up to the time of his death. 
When the Kneisel Quartet was formed he 
became its secretary, but he relinquished 
this position several years ago 
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Twenty-four Concerts, Friday Afternoons at 2.30, begin- 


ning October 12. | 
Twenty-four Concerts, Saturday Evenings 


ning October 13. 


at 8.00, begin- 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


» renewal of subscriptions have been 
ho will have until June | the 


1918 the seats held by them 


Cards calling fo | 
mailed to all subscribers, W 


privilege of retaining in 1917- 
during the present season. 
The scale of prices remains unc 
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| 32nd Season 
SYMPHONY HALL 


Sa? ne 


OPENING NIGHT, MONDAY, MAY 7 


THE POPS 


ANDRE MAQUARRE, Conductor 
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EVERY EVENING (except Sunday) 
| UNTIL SATURDAY, JULY 14 


Orchestra of Symphony Players 


Light Refreshments Programmes of Popular Music 


RESERVED SEATS AT TABLES, $1.00 


_ ~RESERVED SEATS, Ist BALCONY 50 and 75 CENTS © 


ADMISSION, .25 CENTS , SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER I3, 1917 
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1917-1918 SYMPHONY HALL 37th Season 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Hoston 
Spmphony Orchestra 


100 MUSICIANS 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


24 Friday Afternoons at 2.30, beginning October 12 
24 Saturday Evenings at 8, beginning October 13 


SOLOISTS 

MABEL GARRISON SYLVAIN NOACK 
FRITZ KREISLER GUIOMAR NOVAES 
ETHEL LEGINSKA I. J. PADEREWSKI 
JOHN McCORMACK IRMA SEYDEL 
JOSEPH MALKIN HEINRICH WARNKE 
MADAME MELBA ANTON WITEK 
FRANCES NASH EFREM ZIMBALIST 


{ fSSUBSCRIBE,; NOW: |: 
A few seats for F riday. afternoons are still available. 


Seats for Saturday evenings may. be obtained, at all prices. 
Applications, should be madé. at Symphony: Hall. 


W. H. BRENNAN, Business Manager C. A. ELLIS, Manager 
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I. J, PADEREWSKI MADAME MELBA JOHN McCORMACK 
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HE approaching season, its thirty-seventh, will sho 1 


On the contrary, plans are forming which will nk 
The wisdom of this course will not be questioned y 


given the Orchestra its loyal and devoted suppor | 
finest and highest estate needed to mitigate and of} 


for this work as Music, and Boston, the envied possessor of an ict 


The esteem in which the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


From almost its very beginning it has set a standard of performie 


during the last five years under the inspired leadership of Dr. McK 
is incredible to those who have lacked the opportunity to hear i } 
The Orchestra and its conductor are now receiving the: fard of years of arduous training which have brought this per- 


fection. Wherever they give concerts, the audiences tax the cal : 


one of the smaller towns of New England. Boston itself has nee 
year, and already the subscription shows that in the approaching & 


they have had in the past. 


el 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


TIGHT BINDING 
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Go Be f 


MABEL GARRISON 


lessening in the activities of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
its work broader and more comprehensive than ever before. 
he great and influential public which for so many years has 
n times of great mental stress more than ever is Art in its 
he anxieties of the day. Of all the Arts none is so well fitted 
aparable orchestra, is peculiarly fortunate. 


2ld throughout the country was never so great as it is to-day. 
seemingly unattainable by other organizations of its kind, and 
its performances have attained to a degree of perfection which 


aying. 


y of the halls, whether it be in New York, a Western city, or 
shown a warmer appreciation of its great Orchestra than last 


aon the concerts will have at least the same generous patronage 


ETHEL LEGINSKA 


IRMA SEYDEL 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Thirty-seventh Season, 1917-1918 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLINS. 7 
Witek, A. Roth, O. Rissland, K. _ Theodorowicz, J 
Concert-master. Hoffmann, J. Schmidt, E. Bak, A. | 
Noack, S. | 
Mahn, F. Ribarsch, A. Goldstein, H. Sauvlet, H. 
Tak, E. Traupe, W. Baraniecki, A. Griinberg, M. 
Habenicht, W. Fiedler, B. | Berger, H. Goldstein, S. 
Fiumara, P. Spoor, S. Siilzen, H. : Fiedler, A. 
|. Gerardi, A. Pinfield, C. Gewirtz, J. | 
Kurth, R. Gunderson, R. Rosen, S. 


Ferir, E. Werner, H. Gietzen, A. v.Veen, H. 
Wittmann, F. Schwerley, P. Berlin, W. Kautzenbach, W. 


Van Wynbergen, C. 
Blumenau, W. 
VIOLONCELLOS. 


Warnke, H. Keller, J. Barth, C. Belinski, M. Steinke, B. 
Malkin, J. Nagel, R. Nast, L. Folgmann, E. Warnke, J. 
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BASSES. 


Kunze, M. Agnesy, K. Seydel, T. Ludwig, O. 
Gerhardt, G. — Jaeger, A. Huber, E. Schurig, R. 


FLUTES. | OBOEs. CLARINETS. BASSOONS. 


Maquarre, A. - Longy, G. Sand, A. Mosbach, J- 
Brooke, A. Lenom, C. Mimart, P. Mueller, E. 
de Mailly, C. Stanislaus, H. Vannini, A. Piller, B. 

Battles, A. ! 
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ENGLISH Horn. Bass CLARINET. CONTRA-BASSOON. 
Mueller, F. Stumpf, K. Fuhrmann, M. 


Horns. Horns, TROMBONES. 
Wendler, G. Jaenicke, B. im, G. Alloo, M. 
Lorbeer, H. Miersch, E. Belgiorno, S. 
Hain, F. i, G. a , A. 
Resch, A. . Kloepfel, L. Kenfield, L.. 

TuBA. ; : | PERCUSSION. 
Mattersteig, P. : . 
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ORGAN. 
Marshall, J. P. 





BHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. Karl Muck, Conductor 


The management of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has just issued a pre- 
liminary announcement of its plans for 
the symphony season in Boston during 


the coming winter. The prospectus 
will finally set at rest any few remain- 
ing doubts regarding the existence of 
the orchestra. It will be remembered 
that last spring the busy #ossip-mon- 
gers in New York, and Philadelphia 
particularly, had it quite settled in 
their own mind that for various rea- 
sons the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
would go out of existence with the end 
of last season. 

The rumors were so obviously absurd 
that the management took no formal 
note of them but went ahead, quietly, 
making plans for the coming season. 
In its prospectus the management in- 
forms the patrons that plans are form- 
ing which will make the work of the 
orchestra broader and more compre- 
hensive than ever before. It ventures 
the belief that the wisdom of this 
course will not be questioned by the 
great and influential public which has 
for so Many years given the orchestra 
its loyal and devoted support. 

In times of mental stress more than 
ever is art needed to mitigate and olf- 
set the anxieties of the day, and of all 


the arts, none is so well fitted for this | 


work as music. Boston in its posses- 


sion of its incomparable orchestra 18 | 


therefore peculiarly fortunate. 

The usual number of concerts in Bos- 
ton and elsewhere are to be given, and 
in addition some special activities are 
being planned. Since the first of July 
Dr. Muck has been in Seal Harbor, Me., 
where he took a cottage for the sum- 
mer, and judging from the amount of 


‘music that has been forwarded him , 


from the library of the orchestra, his 
summer has been far from idle. 

It is known that he has worked out 
almost completely his scheme of pro- 
grammes for the season, but following 
his uSual practice he will refuse until 
the last moment to make any definite 
‘amnouncement of it. Mr. Witek, the 
‘concertmaster, who has been in Boston 
the greater part of the summer, has 
so been very busy preparing the 
‘parts’? for the performances, marking 
‘the bowing and the like. 

'>-Boston will have its usual quota of 
48 concerts in pairs, 244 on Friday after- 
imcons and 24 on the succeeding Satur- 
duy evenings. ‘According to present 
pluns, there will be 14 soloists. Ten of 
these artists will be visitors in Boston 
and four will come from thé ranks on 
the orchestra. Of the visiting soloists 
five will make their first appearance 
hhére as soloists with the Symphony Or- 


"These are “Mabel Garrison, the charm-: 
ing: soprano leggiero; the pianists, Ethel 


Leginska, Frances Nash and Guiomar 


Novaes; and the violinist, Irma Seydel... 


All these are young artists of notable | 
merit, Of the older artists more firmly | 


established in the world of music are 
Mme. Melba, returning after an absence 
of several years; Paderewski, Kreisler 


and John McCormack. The orchestra | 


will be represented by Messrs. Witek 
and Noack, violinists, and Messrs. 
Warnke and Malkin, violincellists. 
There is every prospect that the pa- 
tronage of the Symphony Orchestra will 
be aS large as last year, which was a 
barner séason for Boston. The number 
of seats left for the Friday afternoon 
concerts is now very small, and while 
for the Saturday evening concerts seats 
may be had at all prices, the choice will 


‘rerrow down very rapidly during this 


month. The season tickets are now on 


isale at Symphony Hall 


Symphony Repertoire 


r 

Oa 2 Sept. y 
It is no departure from his habj ; 
/ 


the past for Dr. Muck to maintain @om- 
plete silence concerning his plans for 
the symphony concerts which begin Oct. 
12-13. Yet enough is known of the works 
he has been studying during the past 
summer to announce, with reservations, 
Some of the music most likely to be 
heard, Di. Muck, one of the most in- 
ausirious of men, has been spending a 
considerable part of his vacation at Seal 
Harbor, Me., preparing various scores 
for performance. 


iven more difficult this vear than in 


past years has it Lecoame to secure nov-! 
elties in the sense cof new music. An-'| 


ticipating this inereased 


dearth, Dr. 
Muck has been looking over scores it 


the library of the orchestra whieh have 
not been heard here during his engage-~- 


;} ment, and some of them not for manv 


years. 


ry 2 * 
The programs for the coming season 
Will draw on the standard clussies in the 


Same measure as in the past. It is prob- 


able that the performance last seuson 
of one of Haydn's littie and almost for- 
gotten symphonies will encourage Dr. 
Muck to bring out others of these de- 
lighiful litthe works. There will be the 
usual number of works by Bach. Seetho- 
Ven, Braiims, Liszt and the like. Dr. 


Muck has been restudying the D minor | 


Symphony of Schumann. THe has also 
been working on Berlioz’s “King Lear’ 
and “rane Jugzes” overtures and Isala- 
kireff's overture on a Spanish theme. 
Raff's symphony, “Im Walde,’ which 
has not been played since 1902, under 
Mr. Gericke; Rheinberger's ‘“‘Wallen- 
stein’ symphony, which has not ap- 
peared On 4a program since 1885, and 
Bizet’s suite ‘“ftoma,"’ not heard since 
1908; the intrcduction to the third act 
of Goldmart’s opera, “‘The Cricket on 
the Hearth,” not heard since 1897: the 
“Prometheus” overture, not heard since 


, 


Heralel | 


} 
' 
: 


' 
i 


| 


.1899 ; the overture to Stegfried Wagner's] | 


opera, “Die ‘Baerenhaeuter.” Svend-. 
“en's foirth Symphony in D minor, 
never played at a sygaphony concert, 
may be given. Of more modern works 
which are likely to be performed may 
be mentioned Bantock’s overture, ‘*Pier- 
rot of the Minute,’ last played here in 
1909; Fritz Delius’s “In a Summer Gar- 
den,” played by Mr. Fiedler in the springs 
of 1912, and his “A ppalachia,’’ which has 
never been heard here, although an- 
nounced several times; Liadoff’s ‘‘Baba 
Yaga,” Scriabin’s *“‘Poeme de )’Extase’”’ 


and William. Wallace’s symphonic poem, | 


“Villon,’’ the the first performed in 1911, 
the second in 1910 and the third in 1912. 

Dr. Muck has also been looking at 
Greig’s suite, ‘“‘Aus Holberg’s Zeit’: 
Lalo's charming suite, ‘lNamouna,”’ 
played at a pension fund concert two 
years ago; Rimsky Korsakoft’s ‘‘“Mlada’”’ 
|and Seckles’s ‘“‘Serenade,’”’ the last two 
| being new, 


IBOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


InawvA, ——— Seb. lr 1% 


sNext Scason’s Concerts to Be Especially 


Noteworthy 


NLY six weeks remain before the 
thirty-seventh season of the Sym- 


phony Orchestra is started with the 
concerts Ifriday afternoon, Oct. 12, anda 
Saturday evening, Oct. 13. Since the clese 
of the last season the air has been filled 
with various wild rumors, most of which 
had found their origin in New York, con- 
cerning the future of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, all of them to the effect thac 
Its existence was seriously imperilled and 
that the chances were it would be relegated 
into the history of music in this country. 
The management has from the beginning 
refused to take any formal notice of these 
rumors, which were absurd on their very 
face, but went ahead with the plans for the 
coming season, this year as it has been in 
the past. 

If enything the seaSon of 1917-1918 will 
be rore active so far as the orchestra is 
concerred than last year. The usual num- 
ber of concerts in Boston and elsewhere 
are to be given, and in addition some spe- 
Clal activities are being planned. Since 
the first of July Dr. Muck has been in Seal] 
Harbor, Me., where he took a cottage for 
the summer, and judging from the amount 
of muSic that has been forwarded him 
from the library of the orchestra his sum- 
mer has been far from idle. It is known 
that he has worked out almost completely 
his scheme of programmes for the season, 
but, following his usual practice, he will 
refuse until the last moment to make any 
Hefinite announcement concerning it. Mr. 

itek, the concert-master, who has been in 
-oSton the greater part of the summer 
has also been very busy preparing the 

Parts’ for performances, 
bOWing and the like. 


marking the 
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eight concerts in pairs, twenty-fou Fri- 
day afternoons and twenty-four on the 
succeeding Saturday evenings. According. 
to present plans there will be fourteen solo- 
ists. Ten of these artists will be visitors 
in Boston and four will come from the 
ranks of the orchestra. Of the visiting 
solosits five will make their first appear- 
ance here as soloists with the Symphony 
Orchestra. These are Mabel Garrison, the 
charming soprano leggiero; the _ pianists, 
Ethel Teginska, Frances Nash and Guio- 
mar Novaes, and the violinist, Irma Sey- 
del. <All theSe are young artists of nota- 
'ble merit. Of the older artists more firm- 
ly established in the world of music are 
Mme. Melba, returning after an absence of 
several years, Paderewski, Kreisler and 
John McCormack. The orchestra will be 
represented by Messrs. Witek and Noack, 
| violinists, and Messrs. Warnke and Mal- 
kin, violonceljists. | 

: There is every prospect that the patron- 
age of the Symphony concerts will be 4s 
large as last year, which was a ‘banner 
season for Beston. The number of seats 
| left for the Friday afternoon concerts is 


|now very small, and while for the Saturday 


evening concerts seats may be had at all 
prices, the choice will narrow down very 
rapidly during this month. The season 
tickets are now on sale at Symphony Hall. 


Symphony to 
Give Programs 
the Coming Week 


“SD AL. Ape a x 2 as oa 
Orchestra Scheduled to Give 
109 Concerts in 30 Weeks— 


Big Seat Demand. 


The first three programs of the new 
Beason of the Boston Symphony Or- 
achestra will be ready for publication 
next week, There will be no soloist at 
the first and third concerts. At the 
second pair of concerts, on the 19th 
and 20th, the soloist will be Miss Efrem 
Zimbalist, Russian violinist. There will 
be four concerts before the southern 
trips begin, for all the trips except. 
those which come in February and 
March have been moved back one week. | 

The schedule of the orchestra calls for 
48 concerts in Boston (24 pairs), elght 
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/ ‘eoncerts in Cambridge, 10 in New York, the coniing season is the large num 


ar ber 
f new faces to be seen at these con 


‘five each in Philadelphia, Baltimore ° ois Notable among these will be 


Washington and Brooklyn, three in yahel Garrison. soprano, of the Met- 


Providence, two in Hartford, two 1M »opolitan opera company; Ethel Le- 


Worcester and one each in Lynn, ginska, the much admired pianist ; 
Northampton, Manchester, N. ie Om ¥rances Nash,, pianist, whose rapid 
Springfield, Rochester, Buffalo, Pitts- .qyance in her chosen profession 1s 
burgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit and jjus fitly recognized, and Guiomar 
New Bedford. There will be two pene Novaes, pianist, of South America, 
gion fund concerts in Boston and three ypose recital appearance created 4 
special concerts, concerning which ane .oneral desire to see and hear her to 
nouncement will be made later, This j.tter advantage. Then there is Irma 
makes a total of 109 concerts, the usual «,,-qel violinist, no stranger to the 
quota for 80 weeks. musical public, and a young player who 

The demand for seats indicates an- 4. already won a big following. | 
other record season, both at home and rom the older school there will be 
on tour. There are still a few Friday yyme. Melba, famous throughout the 
afternoon seats available and more of @).. oq for her golden voice, Paderewski, 
Ghoice for Saturday evening, but appli- ine great pianist; Fritz Isreisler, violin- 
eations at Symphony Hall by mail andj. “of. violinists; John McCormack. 
in person are steadily absorbing these, [whose remarkable debut with the or- 

Dr. and Mrs. Muck expect to come up | chestra last season will not soon be for- 


maschera.”. Last season at a few hours’ 


notice she took the place of Mme. Hem. 
pel as Astrifiammente in “The Magic 
Flute.” ar performance of the ‘*Ven- 
geance” aria aroused enthusiasm. 
Ethel Leginska, Frances Nash and 
Guiomar Novaes are young pianists, 
who have given successful recitals in 
Boston. The exotic appearance of Mme. 
Leginska and her temperamental play- 


‘ing have given her a niche of her own 


in the artistic world. Last season she | 


played with the Symphony orchestra in 
Providence and her performance of 
Rubinstein’'s D minor concerto was one 
of the sensational events of the season. 
She will play this work in Boston. 


Franees Nash, a young American, ° 


played Saint-Saens concerto in G 
minor with the Symphony orchestra in 


JA ats ~— S afb 6/97 ; 
An Inning for Youth at the Symphony 
Concerts—The Young Soloists in Pros- 


pect— we : 

EW blood and young blood courses 
N auspiciously through the ten ‘‘assist- 

ing artists’’—the four soloists from 
the orchestra aside—announced for the 
Symphony Concerts of autumn, winter and 
spring. Of the familiar figures of many 4 
year on the stage of Symphony Hall, only 
Mr. Paderewski, the pianist: Mr. Kreisler, 
the violinist, and Mme. Melba, the singer. 
Stand on the list. Betwixt and between are 
Mr. ‘McCormack, the tenor, and Mr. Zim- 
balist, the violinist, each of whom has 
passed his first youth and established his 
place, though, hitherto, he has been called 


Cate ee 


from Seal Harbor about Oct. 1. 

The Symphony concerts in Sanders, 
Theatre, Harvard University, on Thurs- | 
day evenings during the coming season 
will be as follows: Oct. 18, Nov. 165, Dec. 
18, Jan. 17, Feb. 21, March 21, April 4 
and April 2. Subscribers of last season| 


‘gotten; Efrem Zimbalist. violinist, and 


Messrs. Witek and Noack, violinists, and 
Warnke and Malkin, cellists, from the 
ranks of the orchestra. 

The season opens -Friday afternocn, 
Oct. 142. 


have an option on their seats for the } In selecting the assisting artists for 


coming season until Monday, Oct, 8 The | 
unclaimed seats will be offered for sale | 


the coming season of Symphony con- 


on Saturday, Oct. 13, at George ee the management has sought to 


Kent's, University Bookstore, Harvard 
aquare, 
The soloists include Gulomar Novaes, 
Ethel Leginska, Arthur Hackett and 
Jacques Thibaud. Others will be an- 
nounced, 


maintain a diversified interest, ming- 
ling the older and more familiar singers 
and instrumentalists with the newer. 
The number of soloists will not be so 
large as last year and this reversion to 
the practice of former years will be wel- 
comed by the majority of Symphony 


Symphony Soloists for Season 1917-1g patrons. Last season there were only 


New Soloists 
Engaged for — 
Symphony Season 


Prarvelir— — Seleer i /; 


and the beginnénge of the fon- 


Cert season bv the Boston Symphony 
orchestra go hand in hand. henfe it is 


that just about now the followers of 
these conceris are eager to hear what 
is to be offered in the way of programs 
and who are to be the soloists. The 
first question has to ego largely un- 
answered, for the very good reason that 
no conductor’ under the sun can very 
well tell in the fall what the conditions 
will be four to six months ahead. When 
it comes to the second question, how- 
ever, the answer is complete and most 
satisfying. | 

_2née. Outstanding feature in Dr. 
Muck’s announcement of soloists for 


seven concerts without soloists and the 
original plans had called for only five. 
So few concerts of orchestral music 
alone make it difficult for the conductor 
to present in their proper environment 
many interesting works which deserve 
iperformance. Such was the case last 
season. 

For the coming season of 24 pairs of 
concerts, 14 soloists have been engaged. 
Four are the artists who lend distinc- 
tion to the orchestra: Messrs. Witek 
‘and Noack, of the violins, and Messrs. 
| Warnke and Malkin, of the violoncellos. 
‘The other 10 come, so to say, from 
abroad. While none of these is strange 


to Boston, five of them are making 
their first appearance here as Symphony 
soloists. These are Mabel Garrison, 
Ethel Leginska, Frances Nash, Guiomar 
Novaes and Irma Seydel. 

Mabel Garrison is one of the most 
gifted of the younger generation of 
American sopranos. For several years 
past she has been a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company of New York 
and has had the unusual experience of 
having in that institution worked her 
way from humble secondary roles to be a 
leader among the sopranos. A year ago 
last spring Miss Garrison delighted Bos- 
‘ton by the manner in which she sang 
the florid air of Oscar in “Un ballo in 


Cambridge last season. A sincere pian- ,9nly once to these concerts. Young and ris- 
ist. she will play this concerto here. ,ing—in two irstances, indeed,.as yet hardly 
Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pian- risen—are the rest: Miss Garrison, the 
ist, who is making her first appearance light and lyric soprano of the Metropolitan 
with the Symphony orchestra, madej| Opera House heard here with pleasure when 
her debut in New York in the season the company visited Boston in 1916; Mime. 
of 1915-1916. She had come to America, Leginska, the pianist of salient power and 
a refugee from Europe, unheralded and | individuality; Miss Nash, pianist also, who 
unknown. At her first recital she re-| was judged unusually promising when she 
vealed herself as a pianist of extraordi- | ,jayved with the orchestra in Cambridge last 
nary gifts, beauty, temperament, a mis- | autumn; the richly and delicately talen-ed 

tress of the ‘‘grand style. laties Novaes sianiat a¥ ut he 
Irma Seydel, who will make her first | 0 etidgr eA -nasnartyr or ae wages eae 
Bostonians know so far by a Single but by 


appearance here as a Symphony soloist, é 
te “daughter of the vd apmbeciedl Her!"oO means forgotten recital; and Miss Sey- 


father has been a Symphony man for ; del, the violinist, daughter of a double- 
many years. Her teachers were Sym-)| )2ss plaver in the orchestra, whom it, kind- 
‘phony men and it is with the Symphony | ly conductors and a kindly management 
| orchestra in the past few years in its; have nurtured from her beginnings. In 
\out of town concerts that she has re- and out of Boston, Mmes. Garrison, Lesgin- 
leeived valuable routine. She has been ska and Novaes have proved their just title 
applauded in Germany as in this coun- to the Symphony Concerts, while Mies. 
| try. Nash and Seydel have maintained a promise 
The other artists invited to assist at that seems to justify such notable encour- 
the concerts are for the most part old agement. | | 
: and _ tried friends. Mme. Melba, Mr. Time was—and within easy memory— 
| Paderewski, Mr, Kreisler, Mr. McCor- when such well-tested youth was mis- 
mack and Mr. Zimbalist. Mme. Melba takenly overiooked at the Symphony Con- 
| is at present in Australia, but she will certs; when middle age and long-settled 
jbe sailing soon for San Francisco tO ..nutations usually “assisted” the orches- 
Jin Chi with the Chicago opera company 4.4. when from season to season, returning 


: rell as to ’ ‘ 
per sees ug, a vw visto g-gn ation and expec'2d singers and virtu si came too 
Ata Hck sedate plore tty By often from the art:.:ts’ room. It is quite 


‘ski, practically now a resident of this, ; 
‘country, is still at Paso Robles, Cta},, trve that a soloist, with Dr. Muck and the 


'where he is developing a ranch of large orchestra for background, should be of 
‘size. He will begin a long concert tourW¢ll-tested and generally — acknowledged 
inext month. Fritz Kreisler has spentability; but there are an ability and a rank 
/most of the summer in his cottage atof vovth as well as an ability and a rank 
|Seal Harbor, Me. He faces the task ofof maturity. There is also a signal promise 
about 100 appearances before warmthe just fostering of which may easily 
‘weather returns. One of the pleasantestexcuse an occasional misjudgment. More- 
| episodes of last season was the appear-over, any institution so long and thoroughly 
ance with the orchestra of John Mc-esiahlished as the Symphony Concerts on 
Cormack. Efrem Zimbalist, violinist stage and in auditorium needs perennial 
has not played here with the orchestré quickening lest the joints stiffen and», it 
for several years. stumble into comfortable routine. New 





personalities, though they may not be of 
the ripest. and fresh talents, though they 
have still to mature, bring enlivening in- 
terest to all but the hide-bound devotees of 
the sure and regular thing in the time- 
honored—or much more truly the time 
deadened—course. A wise management has 
willed a year of comparative youth in the 
soloists. A responsively curious public, out 
of personal and musical interest, for the 
vitality of the concerts and the arts they 
serve, should listen well content. 


a 


Here in Boston 


Two nleasint items of news come today 
from Symphony Hall. One notes that the 
subscription of the pending series of Sym- 
Phony Concerts is larger than was that of 
last September at the corresponding date, 
Nearly all the places for the afternoon Con- 


certs have been taken; while there has been | 


an appreciable increase in the sale of Seats 
for the evening concerts. Kor the con- 
venience of the public, the subscription de- 


| 
partment now has more accessible quarters | 


in the corridor on Massachusetts avenue. 
The other item records the happy fact 


that none of the eight members of the or- | 


chestra, liable to military service, 
been taken for the army. One was called 
and exempted: the other seven hold 
bers too high to fall within present 
Thus the orchestra will remain 

intact for another season. The 
*urous Mr. Toney is even secure in his wav 
back from France. 
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Work will be the 
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only work Will be the Second “ymphonv 
nin arn cpapad Mahler. At the third and | 
“ek SONCEM, Which comes in Holy Week | 


in. 22 and Marc] 
Connceyy the 
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Ninth 


Symphony oj} 


second concert the 


nun.: 


virtually | 
adven- | 


second 


‘ this 


(fo work in 
PpPHGnyY 
; Mr. 


Ros. | 
| Send trained a female chorus for Liszt’s 
, ‘Dante’ symphony. 


Singers, 
Pand 


expectations und «a month ago, the first 
‘rehearsals were held. 


“The Passion According to St. Matthew" 


| will be sung. All of these concerts, will 
|have Dr. Muck as conductor. 

The chorus for these coneerts, some 
875 voices, is being trained by Stephen 
Townsend, whose siugers made such a 
favoraktle impression with the orchestra 
last vear here and in New York. The 
principal quartet which will be heard in 


the nerformance of the Choral Symphony ' 


Liempel, 
contralto: 
t tenor, Arthur Mid- 
"The for the other 
concerts have not yet heen engaged. 

Complete subsecrip- 
tions will be announced shortls In the 
mall orders for may 


meantime. 
fo Symvnhonyv Hall. 


he se 111 " 


| THREE CHORAL CONCERTS 


This year for the first time, Dr. Muck 
is realizing his .ambition to have in 
Boston a’ chorus with which he can 
perform, in conjunction with the Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra, choral works of first 
‘importance. Tle was famous in Kurope 
| as a choral conductor as well as one of 
|operatic and symphonic musi The 
management of Symphony Hall an- 

three eoncerts TO be 
i'given on JTuesday evenings, Nov. 20, 
Jan. and March 2b. 

a1 the first cancert, ihe 
work will be ninth svinphonyv af 
beethoven. second concert will 
bring the performance in America 
Of Gustav Mahlers second symphony. 
At the third concert, in Holv Week, 
Bach’s “Passion Accofaing to Matthew’’ 
will be sung. 

{ft is wel] 
Muck’s chief 
feavements in 


of Beethoven comprises Frieda 
soprano; Margaret Keves, 
erthur Hacket and 
dieton. hass. soloists 
Two 
lat« . J re ’ i . 
(if ails reParare 


seats 


;nounces special! 


principal 
Lhe 
The 


first 


that one of. Dr. 
during his 
has that ot 
has impossible for him to give 
any choral works, owing to the lack of 
a proper chorus. In the spring of 1914, 
arrangements were made with the Men. 
delssolin Choir of Toronto under Dr. 
Vogt, to stop in Boston on its wav to 
Keurope in the spring\of 1915 for two 
concerts to be given with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. At these two con- 
certs, the principal works were to be 
Beethoven's symphony and Mahler's 
symphony. The war prevented 
Is arrangement being carried out. 

rhe forming a special chorus 
co-operation with the Svim- 
orchestra was a direct result of 
fownsend’s chorus last vear for 
the performances of TJ,iszt’s “Paust” 
svinphony in Boston and New York. At 
the last concert of 1915-16 Mr. ‘Town- 


AhnOoOWN 
recrets ll- 
, st 2 

Koston beer 


heen 


. Jj “ 
hewn OF 


Mr. Townsend sug- _ 
gested that it would be possible to as- 
Cmble and organize a mixed chorus of 
OO Voices for important works with 
orchestra. Last summer Mr. Townsend 
sent out over 400 invitations to boston 
professional, semi-professional. 
amateur. The response exceeded 


The chorus at it 
approximately yer 
is to be left un- 


Stands today 
members. 


has 


Nothing 


‘done to make the concerts successful. |then, as the’ time for performance draws 
The out-of-town schedule of the orches- near, deliver them to the finishing hand of 
tra hag been cut down in order to pro-| Dr. Muck. i j oe 
vide ample time for the necessary of-| These three pieces are the Choral Sym- 
chestral rehearsals which must preceed  horiy of Beethoven to be heard at a special 
the full rehearsals of chorus and O1r|eoncert on Tuesday evening, Nov. 20, in 
chestra. The soloists engaged and tO g\ymphony Hall; Mahler's second sym- 
be engaged are of the highest quality |;nony, appointed for a second special con- 
; procurable, The principal quartet which | on Tuesday evening, Jan. 22: pas ™ 


; * 4 - ? 5)? » . % 4 cert, 
will be heard in the performance Of | Bach's Passion Music According to Mat- 


fe wipeairih gpa ad rpaeai ob eet iteves rieca thew, announced for the third special con- 
| Ete nape aot moe aoe 6i ee ay. | Cert on ‘tuesday evening, March 26, within 
‘tralto: Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Ar- ; ©! , 
‘'thur Middleton, bass. The soloists for Holy Week. At all three concerts, needless 
‘tne other coneeris have not yet been almost to say. the orchestra will be the Sym- 
ergaged. Complete details regarding | phony Orchestra. Never before on this side 
subseriptions will be announced shortly. | of the Atlantic has Dr. Muck conducted in 
In the meantime, mai! orders for seats! Beethoven’s symphony. Mahler’s massive 
may be.sent to Symphony Hall. symphony, writen for full orchestra, full 


$$ ae a a chorus and solo voices, has hitherto been 


NDER heard but once in America at a concert of 
THREE CHORAL CONCERTS bd the Philharmonic Society in New. York. 
DR. MUCK 


.y Tne Passion Music speaks for itself as a 
a f. , 2” masterpiece of choral music and as a rite 
Janus, AT: ( a of the concert-room, The “assisting art- 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Mahler's jt," for each concert will as nearly as 

Bach’s’ Matthew possible match chorus and orchestra in 
Second Symphony and ‘a fitness for the work in hand. As yet they 
Passion Music with a Choir of Three have been chosen only for the per 


, forniance of the Choral Symphony—Mmes. 
Hundred and More Voices—Mr. Towns- 3;,..,61 and Keyes and Messrs. Hackett 


end’s Share—Skriabin from the Sym- anc Middleton, Since the palmiest days of 
Mr. Lang with the Cecilia no choral con- 


phony Orchestra—Mr. McCormack’s and certs of such interest have been under- 


: ; taken in Boston; while within even longer 
mmes—lItems, In- 
Mr. Kreisler’s Progra . memory none have promised such measure 
cidents, Opiniors 


of pleasure. 
Eraradl Saas. Ned, why 4 
T last the end is crowning the work Dr, Muck’s First Programme for the m- 


desire for a choir with which h : ; 
might undertake choral music off for a Novel Piece—Mr. Padeérewski 
Abandons Concerts 


large dimensions is maturing into actua 
accomplishment. The smaller but notabl 
diligent and efficient choir which Mr. 
Stephen Townsend provided him for the 
choral close of Liszt’s ‘‘Faust Symphony” 
and for incidental choral passages in other 


symphonic music prepared the way for the } ae 
larger undertaking. Mr. Townsend be- phony Concerts this autumn on Friday 


evening, 
lieved it possible to assemble a chorus olf afternoon, Oct. 12, and Saturday 4 


at least three hundred voices—professional,j Oct. 13. it stands: = 
semi-professional and amateur—of like| Symphony, BNO, Rie: oer: : 
quality in tone, intelligence with music and Overture. 10 ORAKSyeS ape adepehbe 5 Bertion 
assiduity at rehearsal. Last spring he set} Symphonic Poem, 

about the gathering and the organization (First Times at These Concerts) 


Prelude to the Opera, ‘‘Parsifal’’ .. Wagner 
of such a body. Before the summer ended : : 
r.. 
he had found, chosen and coérdinated three With substantially such a programme D 


hundred and: seventy-five fit singéts andj Muck has usyally begun = mow sre 158 Pp 
pledged them to attend the longest ana| SYmphony by Beethoven for the first num 
most arduous series of rehearsals that aj ber and thereafter three more or less rom-~ 
chorus in Boston has lately undergone. Thigs| antic pieces out of the acknowledged man” 
choir, divided ints first and second so- ters of modern music. Last year, by way 
pranos, first and second tenors, altos} °f variation, from familiar numbers he set 
and basses, is now at work under the] on his first list an overture of, Berlioz, 
guidance of Mr. Townsend, is keeping| ‘The Corsair,” seldom heard nowadays. 
faithfully to the scheduled rehearsals and] This autumn, he contifiues the practice with 
promises to remain as numerous and dili-| 2 revival of Berlioz’s half-forgotten over- 
gent throughout the winter. In each of the| ture to “King Lear’; while he joins to it @ 


three pieces which Dr. Muck has in view, 
Mr. Townsend will school the singers and! UP 


woes. oO 


his way from Mount Desert to Phila- 
Hall 


first pair of Sym- 


delphia, he left at Symphony 


his programme for the 


\ S Dr. Muck passed through Boston on | 


symphonic poem by Liszt, ‘“‘Prometheus,”’ | 
heard within long memory in American | 
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ranged for him. 


| @oncert-halls. The piece is the fifth of the|own. ‘Thé reason. assigned by the pianist 
‘series; it was finished in 1850; and Mr./for this disappointing decision is his 


Huneker says of it in his book about the|desire to devote himself wholly to the 


composer: 


It is a noble figure that Liszt has 
translated into music, the Titan. Im- 
mediately at the opening the swirl of 
the struggle is upon us, and the first 
theme is the defiance of the Titan 
—a noble yet obstinate melody. The 
god is chained to the rock to great 
orchestral tumult. His efforts to break 
the manacles incite further ‘musical 
riot, and then comes the wail of help- 
less misery. This recitative leads into 
a furious burst when the shackled one 


clenches his fists and threatens all 
Godhead. Even Zeus is defied. Then 
- arises the belief. in a deliverer, a faith 
motif: which is one of those neartfelt 
-Jnventions of the melodic Liszt. After 
this the struggle continues. Magnifi- 
cently, the god, believing in his own 
obstinate will for freedom, the compo- 
sition. concludes on this supreme note. 


Mr. Hervey, of The Morning Post 
London, also waxes warm over 


saying: 


‘Prometheus,’ music of real power 
and great depth of feeling, was written 
to celebrate the unveiling of a statue of 
Herder. Liszt says that he chose for 
his subject ‘‘Prometheus Unbound,” as 
he believed that this poem expressed 
“that which was purest and most gen- 
erous in the sentiments of one who was 
called the apostle of humanity. From 
the ancient myth, Liszt has extracted 
the fundamental idea which he explains 
in the following words: “Audacity, 
suffering, endurance and_e salvation; 
bold aspiration towards the highest 
destinies which the human mind can 
attain; creative activity. want of ex- 
pansion . . expiatory sufferings 
exposing our vital organs to an in- 
cessant gnawing, without annihilating 
us; condemnation to a hard enchain- 
ment on the most arid shores of our 
nature; cries of anguish and tears of 
blood . . . but an instinctive be- 
lief in our native grandeur, in a fu- 
ture deliverance; a tacit faith in a 
liberator who will make the long-tor- 
tured captive rise to the transmundane 
regions from which he stole the lumi- 
nous spark . . and lastly, the 
accomplishment of the great work of 
mercy, the arrival of the great day.” 
He ends by summing up his idea in the 
words “Malheur et Gloire,” which may 
be taken as the motto of the music. 
Apparently he also has ‘intended to 
symbolize in his poen: the two ele- 
ments of progress and reaction, the lat- 
ter being suggested by a double fugue, 
which is. skilfully and _ elaborately 
worked out. 
is a remarkable example of classic 
sentiment allied to romantic feeling. 


we ee ee > 


Mr. Paderewski Withdraws 


Mr. Paderewski, the pianist, declines to 
Vhich were many, 
for the musical year and has instructed his 
Manager at Symphony Hall to cancel the 
long series of concerts East and West ar- 
Accordingly, he will not. 
be heard at the Symphony Concerts in the! 


keep his engagements, 


‘“*‘Prome- 
theus,’’ in his essay upon Liszt’s music, 


Altogether ‘‘Prometheus’” - 


administration of Polish relief funds, 
departing, if necessary, to Europe for 
that purpose.” However, before the sea- 
son is done, it is quite pcssible for 
the pianist to change his fickle mind or to 
need the money which his concerts yield 
him. As close observers have already 
noted, his name has been struck from the 
list of ‘‘assisting artists’ at the Symphony 
Concerts. 


The Pending Tax on Tickets to Symphony 
Concerts—Precautions by the Chicago 
Orchestra and Box-Office Possibilities 
with the New Levy—Dr. Muck’s Return 


—Strauss and a Rival—Items and Inci- 
dents Jb nas « Sept. 3. { ‘ (94°) 


ee - ee ee 


TIE RE has been considerable anfmated 
4 i discussion recently (writes Karleton 

Hackett in The Chicago Evening Post) 
among the patrons of the Chicago Sym- 
vhony Crehestra regarding the tax on ticK- 
ets which the Government is about to as- 
sess. It is a knotty problem, and until the 
Government. clarifies the matter by further 
rulings it is impossible to state precisely 
vhat is to be done. According to the best 
information obtainable, Congress has passed 
a law levying a tax of 10 per cent on the)! 
price of tickets for concerts and theatres, 
this tax to go into effect on Noy. 1. * sut 


up to the present no provision has been | 
made as to the time, place or manner in|} 


which the tax is to be collected. Conse- | 
quently nobody knows just what ought to | 
be done, or how to go about it. | 

The Orchestral Association in sending out | 


| renewal notices to subseribers last spring | 


had this tax in mind and inserted a.pro-' 
viso which reads as follows: “I agree that, | 
in addition to the price of the tickets, l 
will, in case the United States Government 
hereafter imposes any tax, charge or other 
burden of exaction upon or in respect to 
the tickets or the purchase price thereof, 
pay the same.” A similar previso was in- 
serted in the official receipt for the sub- 
scription: ‘All tax, charge or other bur- 
den or exaction impos2d by the United 
States Government upon or in respect to 
the tickets or the purcnas® price therecf, 
covered by this receipt, to be paid by the 
pure haser.”’ 

This appears tuo cover the matter as far 
as the regular patrons of the orchestra are 
concerned, since they have agreed by a 
written contract to pay any tax which the 
Government may assess on their tickets. 
Kut the point has been raised that the tax 
will not go into effect until Nov. 1, while 
these season tickets for the Symphony 
Concerts will all have been paid for and 
delivered before that time. Therefore, cat 


. . . ' , ° 
@ourse of the winter or in recitals of his; the law be made retro-active and thus pring 


'seldom raised in 
| pending taxation. 


—— 


aware eases ose oo 


season, 


within its scope transactions completed be- 
fore it became effective? There appears to 
be same doubt as to the collection of the 
tax on the tickets for the three concerts 
to take place in October, but, no doubt 
the tax wil!’ be collected for the rest of the 
The proviso in the notice issued by 
the orchestral association was drawn by 
ecoampetent ‘egal authority and is held to 


cover this point completely. 


| Educational—and Exempt? 


Mr. Hackett next notes a point as yet 
discussion of this im- 

“The concerts of tNe 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra,’’ he remarks 
—~-and for that matter nearly every other 
series of symphony concerts in the United 
States—‘‘come under the head of ‘educa- 
tional’ agencies being .given by a corpor- 
ation not organized for profit, out for the 
development of the art of music and the 
education of the people. Up to the present, 
in the eyes of the law, the concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra have been! 
placed in a different catagory from the! 
concerts of independent managers, or the! 
theatres generally, which are given in the! 
hope and sometimes in the fond expecta- 
tion of profit. Whether this rating will 


hold for war-time taxation is one of the. 


‘many things yet to be made clear. One 


(of the 
| tickets 


| from the tax, as under the present lawy 


thing is apparently sure, that the patrons 
second gallery, where the price Ooi 
is twenty-five cents, will be exempt 


tickets up to twenty-five cents in price are 
not to be taxed--the one benefit these 


i climbers up aloft have ever enjoyed at the 


(hands of the law.’ 


’ 


| At the Box-Office 

| Passing now to the actual collection of 
(he tax upon tickets and presuming stamps 
to be the means, Mr. Hackett imagines) 
the scene on a busy day at the box-office: 
“How this tax is to be levied and collected 
is a mystery concerning Which the Gov-) 


box-office window when 


erninent has given no sign. Jt seems.prob- 
able that some form of stamp tax will 
be adopted, and how to manage it is the 
question which is disturbing the box-of- 
fices. Each ticket may bear a stamp to 
be affixed by the purchaser after he has 
bought his ticket and before he presents 
it at the door. Also, of course, the stamps 
will vary in value, according to the price 
of the ticket. 

“Can you imagine the jam in front of the 
-aderewski or Mc- 
Cormack or some of the other popular ar- 
tists are to appear, which has always been 
bad enough, and now will shortly be com- 
plicated by some form of tax-collection” 
If the stamp tax be the only practical way, 
will the purchaser have to come provided 
with a number of stamps of varying values, 


so that he will_be prepared to affix th planist.. 


7 ist; Guiomar 


proper one to his ticket? 
men have troubles enough as it is, without 
adding a stamp agency to their other du- 
ties. Yet, the stamp will have to be affixed 
before the ticket is valid. 

“Supposing you had intended to pay a 
dollar for your ticket and had provided ‘he 
requisite ten-cent stamp, and found tha‘ 
all the dollar seats had been sold? Burt 
you could get a seat for $1,00, only you had 
not fifteen-cent stamp. Then What would 
you do? Meanwhile, can you see in your 
mind’s eye the other people in the line 
swearing under their breath, or out loud, 
while you debated the matter and \searched 
in your purse for the extra five-cent stamp? 
There will be merry times around the box- 
office window this winter should it be de- 
cided to try the stamp-tax form of colles- 
tion—and those who have studied the mat- 
ter believe that there is no other practical 
way. 

"\Vhatever the method, these patrons of 
Symphony orchestras who have paid for 
season tickets and ‘who are wondering 
about the payment of the tax may rest as- 
sured that in some manner and at some 
time it will be collected. The Governmesat 
may be a bit slow in making its arrange- 
ments, but it will get around in time, and 
so well-to-do an audience as that of syin- 
phony concerts will not be permitted to 
escape.”’ 


MUSICAL 
Pose COMMENT 


Sept wea 
BY’ OLIN DOWNES 


CAMBRIDGE CONCERTS 


Renewals of. subscriptions for the 
eight concerts which the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will give in Sand- 
ers Theatre, Harvard University, the 
coming winter are now being taken at 
the University Book Store in Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. Patrons have until] 
a week from tomorrow, Monday, Oct. 
&, in which to renew their subseriptiens 
and to secure the seats they had last 
year. The general sale to new patrons 
will open Saturday morning, Oct, 13, 
at the University Book Store, 

The concerts will be given as usual 
on Thursday evenings, the dates being 
Oet. 18, Nov. 15, Dee. 18, Jan. 17, Feb. 
21, March 21, April 4 and April 25. 

There will be seven goloists for the 
eight concerts, These are Jacques Thi- 
baud, the distinguished French violin- 
Novaes, pianist; Ethel 
Leginska, pianist; Arthur Hackett) 
tenor, Laura Littlefield, soprano; Alice 
Allen, pianist, and Heward Goding, 


ti 


The box-office: 
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Mme. Leginska and Mr. Thibaud, 
sist the orchestra at three of these 
certs, while Mr. Arthur Hackett, the ad- b Sy 
mirable tenor, will appear at a° fourth. be the rather rare King Lear’’ Over- 
Other ‘‘assisting artists,’ 
main to be announced. 
vious seasons 


CAMBRIDGE CONCERTS 


Qrchestra, with Unusually Able . Solo- 
ists Jam: Spt. 2. 24+ ‘V7 


lt is interesting to note that for thé 


- first time in its history the orchestra 
| OP shy ant : - begins a new season with no changes 
The Usual Series by the Symphony 


in its personnel. Changes have been 
few the last two or three years, but 
this year the membership is exactly 
the same as the last. Mr. Sauerquell, 
who was for so many years librarian 


usual, the Symphony Orchestta with of the orchestra, died last spring, and 


S 
A Dr. Muck conducting will be heard his place has been taken by his as- 
in eight 


concerts, from month to gijstant, Leslie J. Rogers. 


month through the season, a* Sanders 
Theatre in Harvard College at Cambridge. Orchestra is concerned, appears on the 
As usual again, these concerts will fall on first programme. This is the fifth Sym- 
Thursday evenings. ~-iz.: Oct. 18, Nov. 15, phonic Poem of Liszt entitled “Pro- 
Dec. 13; Jan. 1, Feb. 21, March 21, April 4, metheus.” In going over the library 
and April 11. Contrary, however, to pree last spring Dr. Muck discovered that 
cedent, such notable and established vir- it contained the score and parts of this 
tuosi of piano and violin as Miss Novaes, work, and, as is well known, he 1s 
. will as- Very keen on Liszt music. 


con- 


moreover, re- 


CAMBRIDGE SYMPHONY 


The general sale of season tickets for 
the Symphony concerts in Cambridge, 
which are given on Thursday even- 
ings in Sanders’ Theatre, will open at 
the University Book Store, Harvard 
square, next Saturday morning, Oct. 
18. The concerts will be eight in num- 
ber and the dates are Oct. 18, Nov. 15, 
Dec. 13, Jan. 17, Feb. 21, March 21, April 
4 and April 26. 


Jacques Thibaud, will then make his 


Subscribers of pYre- 
may renew their subscrip- 
tions and reclaim their usual p'‘aces at 
Kent's in Harvard square until Monday, | 
Oct. 8. Seats then untaken will go on sale | 
from Saturday, Oct. 13. 


| 


' 


first appearance with the Symphony | 


orchestra in many years. Other solo- 
ists will be the tenor, Arthur Hackett: 
Miss Laura Mittlefield, well and favor- 
ably known as a singer of this city; 


Allen Leginska, Guiomar Novaes, Alice | 


Allen and Howard Goding, pianists. 





| FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The formal opening of the Boston 
musical season comes next Friday af- 


ternoon and Saturday evening, Oct. 12 
and 13, with the first pair of Symphony 
concerts. This, the 87th season of the 
orchestra, has every promise of being 
one of the most successful. The sub- 
scription is large both for the Friday 
and Saturday concerts, and there has 
been the usual keen interest in the or- 
chestra. The orchestra returned yes- 
terday (Saturday) from Camden, N. J., 
Where for four days it was making 
records for the Victor talking machine. 
Dr, Muck, who has been in Seal Har- 
bor all ‘summer and went direct from 


there to Philadelphia, returned with 
the orchestra. 


’ 


' 
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A novelty, so far as the Symphony 


The Symphony will be the Fifth of 
Peethoven, and the other numbers will 


ture of Berlioz and the Prelude to 
‘“‘Parsifal.”” The length of the pro- 
gramme is about one hour and three- 


quarters. Poor Oct ¥. 1417 P 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
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The Symphony Orchestra, during tha. 


coming week, is to have the most in- 
teresting experience of making records 
for a talking machine. The entire or- 
chestra will leave Boston tomorrow 
evening at 7 «’cloek for Camden, N. J.. 
where it will be until Friday evening. 
Dr. Muck will join the orchestra in 
Camden. 
| Various efforts have been made in the 
last few years to take records of or- 
chestras, so several years ago, the 
Victor Talking Machine Company began 
making experiments to this end and 
Mr. Ellis promised them that whenever 
they were reudy, the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra would make records 
for them. This last spring, their ex- 
periments had reached such a stage 
that they believed that the time had 
come when they could make records of 
a band of 100 men, bringing out all the 
various tones in their several qualities. 
AS a result, the orchestra has assen- 
bled one week earlier than usual for 
this purpose. 

Tomorrow morning the orchestra as- 
sembles in Symphony Hall to have a 
preliminary rehearsal under Assisting 
Conductor Schmidt. Of necessity, only 
Short pieces will be played, those of a 
more brilliant quality. Dr. Muck is 
himself very much interested in the 
experiment and there is reason to be- 
lieve that records of Boston’s great 
orchestra will soon be on gale through- 
out the country. ; | 

The subscription is going on at Sym- 
phony Hall in a satisfactory manner. 
The prospects of the orchestra have 
never been better in all the cities where 
it’ gives concerts and the season will 


undoubtedly be a notable one from 
every point of view. 


Sat y- 


Here in Boston Jneané SF 


| i 
and the conductor have declined various | The entire orchestra W 


Hthe outcome was likely co fall short of the| where it will be unti 


than the wood-winds and the brass—should | making experime 


tere in Boston yas. Sefb. Bee (96 


| 
Cambridge, 10 in New York, five each 












il fi ‘ Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Somewhat unexpectedly, the Sym ¥. 4/t2 Make Music Records 
Orchestra will spend next week at theffac- 3 
é 


ts CoP" ords 

y fMy Orchestra this week iS, 

tories of the Victor Talking Machine ©om- tC isccatitie axcetnOen ae 
pany at Camden, in New Jersey, makin% to have 


ds for a talking machine. 
records for it. Hitherto the management making regor ce oneve., Samet 


evening for Camden, N J; 


| Friday evening. 
the orchestra in 





proposals for such an undertaking, because | tomorrow 


quality and the balance of tone usually ar-)| Dr Muck. will join 


.' Camden. ‘ | 
tained by the orchestra, The Victor Com Vamarious efforts have been made in the 
pany, it seems, has long been busy with ‘last few years to take recor 


i | “al 3 € ic- 
hexperiments upon the making of orchestral | .jestras, so several years ago, the V 


; | in 84’ ach} Company began 
records, so that each choir—strings, no less'tor Talking Macnee ro an aid Me 


sya q ie , -henever ready the 
have just measure and quality in the whole ills Drom ser Sony be rea: tpn would 
body of tone. It now oelieves it has ac- : maite records for them. _ ei ‘ 
complished this end. Accordingly the Sym-)  yast Spring the experiments indice 
phony Orchestra, with Dr. Muck conduct- that the time had coe oe 100 AE 
ing, will now play for it—for the most part could be made various voices in 
short and brilliant virtuoso pieces. If the bringing OU & 


i alities 4g a result the 
-Sj heir several qualities. | : 
vine ern we tons tenella a arta pelenatos seh Taare has assembled one week 


and euphony, the records will be sold broad- earlier than usual for this purpose, is: 
mor g . 

Here a preliminary rehearsal uncer 
‘sisting conductor Schmidt. a a ee © 
sity, only short pieces will ‘. 7 
those of a more brilliant qua ity. + il 
The subscription for the season ; 
tisfactory manner 4 


For the second time. Since Jr. Muck Was 
heen the conductor of the »y nphony . r- 
chestra, he and it will be heard in Chi- | , ription 
cago next winter at a concerc on a sun: 2 agg ¢ 
day during the annual “trip’’ westward. Symphony ee ae 

Preliminary rehearsals have aiready been | 
ealled for the large chorus that 1S to | 
sing in the performance of beethoven § or ee 
Ninth Symphony at Symphony ‘"iall in No- 
vember. At last, in his elgn’*h year of 


§ work in Boston, Fr. Muck will conduct in 


ire S res and with such | 
it under such circumstances 4% ae : —— 
forces as he judged essential t the music, |in minor, No. 4, Op. 9 


Tntil he could secure them ne has re-' 


I sisted all sorts of urgings 1) uadertake it. 


! 
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Boston Symphony Concert 


Por tet ' Ti 
KA hw 23/5 Season Soon to Begi = Ber ‘ 
he first three Symphony programs of | 
the season will be ready for publication 
next week. There will be no soloist; 
at the first and third concerts. At) 
the second pair of hg hes = ct omy 
20. the soloist will be Efrem 4imbalist, | .,, 1, rchestra to ‘‘Der Tot- 
the distinguished Russian pianist, who ‘POEM for full O ciyer renege 
has not been heard with the orchestra ’ Island of the Dead’’) the pictt y 


for a number of years. This year there . 
will be four concerts before the South- P: 79 
ern trips begin. 

The subscription sale of seats is pro-| 
gressing greatly to the satisfaction of 
the management. There are still a few 
seats left for the Friday afternoon con- 
certs and a considerable choice of seats 
for the Saturday evening concerts. 

The schedule of performances calls for 
48 concerts in Boston, eight concerts : 

-— saiintitmaasiaamindamntn 


| 
pHONIQUE ‘*Printemps”’ 


in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and Brooklyn; three in Providence, two 
in Hartford, two in Worcester, and one 
each in Lynn, Northampten, Manches- 
ter, N H, Springfield, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Toledo, De- 
troit and New Bedford. There will be 
two pension fund concerts in Boston 


ne hour and forty-five minutes 





}'_ and three special concerts, concerning 
-—— which announcement will be made later. za 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1917--18. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


HIRST PROGRA}M}k: 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, AT 8 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY, No. 5, in C minor, op. 67 
I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante con moto 
III. Allegro: Trio 
IV. Allegro 


BERLIOZ, OVERTURE to “King Lear,’’ op. 4 


SYMPHONIC POEM, No. 5, ‘‘Prometheus’’ 
[First time at these Concerts] 


WAGNER, PRELUDE to ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
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‘commanding’ per- 


i sonality, ‘inorees ‘the Senate of today? 


SEASON OPENED 

Ey cen iy 
Audience Greets Dr. Karl 
Warmly and Applauds 


Orchestra. 


uck 


LISZT’S ‘PROMETHEUS’ GIVEN | 


—— —— ——— ~ —— 


By PHILIP HALE. 
The first concert of the 37th season 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 


Karl Muck, conductor, took place yes- | 


terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The program was as follows: Beethoven, 
Symphony No. 5; Berlioz, overture to 
“King Lear’’; Liszt ‘*‘Prometheus,”’ 
Symphonic poem No. 5; Wagner, Pre- 
lude to ‘‘Parsifal."’ 

Liszt’s ‘‘Prometheus’’ was performed 
for the first time at these concerts. 


The symphonic poem and the choral 
music for Herder’s play were performed | 
here in 1876 at a Liszt-Wagner concert 
conducted by Theodore Thomas. Liszt 
composed the symphonic poem in 1850, 
about 20 years after Berlioz 
over ‘King Lear” in Florence and wrote 
his overture to the tragedy; yet in 1850 
Liszt was still a romanticist of the 
Parisian '30’s. This is seen in the ex- 
Planatory preface of ‘‘Prometheus.” 
This preface contains sentences that re- 
call Thackeray’s burlesque of Bulwer’s 
earlier novels. ‘‘Fate, Passion, Mys- 
tery, the Victim, the Avenger, the Hate 
that harms, the Furies that tear, 
Love that bleeds, 
us still? Are not these the weapons of 
the Artist? the colors of his palette? 
the chords of his lyre?” This passage 
from “George De Barnwell’ might 
easily find place in Liszt’s preface. If 
the Hugo of ‘‘Hernani’’ and the Dumas 


‘of ‘‘Antony’”’ had written music it would 
have been in the manner of Berlioz and | 


Liszt, and in 1850 Liszt was still 
of the ’30’s. * 

The rhetorical eloquence of one gen- 
eration may well be only extravagance, 
hifalutin to the generations that follow. 
Would the House of Commons hear 
patiently today the speech of a Burke 
Would a jury listen in 
rapt attention to the summing up of a 


a man 


Rufus Choate? Would the solemn sen-. 
|}tences of Webster, spoken by a man of 


of aaliogte 


expression. 
to the 30’s 


raved | 


the | 
are not these with: 


The wild enthusiasm of Liszt and Ber- 
lioz is not easily umderstood by lovers 
ints, elusive. rhythms, vague 
melodies nd 


of the two men were often frightened or 
bored by the heaven-defying composi- 
tions. And some,in this century are 
still perplexed, disturbed, and find the 
“grandeur” circus.pomp; 
bathos. 


Yet there is no denying the genius 
_and the sincerity of the two. 


They were 
terribly in earnest. 


lived and 


imagination of less heroic souls? 


while 
compositions that for a month, a year, 
were hastily hailed as “epoch-making”’ 
are now dusty in libraries, or it dragged 
out into 
house are withered, wan, pitiable, _ 
To Liszt the basic thought of the myth 


| concerning Prometheus is that of mis- 
‘fortune 


must needs have a stormy, ‘“‘fulgurante”’ | 
“‘Fulgurante” takes us back |: 7 


and glory, and this thought 


as the hero of poetry and, 
drama was characterized as ‘‘fata).’’ 


The Prometheus of the symphonic poem 


is still chained to the crag, raging and | 
defiant. Other composers, Goldmark and | 
the more academic Bargiel, 
tempted to express the scene in music. 
Has any one of them attained Aeschy- 
lean grandeur? Charles Lamb thought 
that the woe of King Lear could not be 
mimicked on the stage. Music may 
work a mightier spell than any display 
of acting. Do the Prometheus of Liszt 
and the Lear of Berlioz answer to the 
heroes of the dramatists? 

Neither of the two works is r 
sentative of the composer at the height 
of his power. Berlioz evidently was 
more obsessed by the thought of Cor- 
delia—possibly on account of his love 
for Miss Smithson, the actress—than by 
the storm, Lear and his madness. Yet 
the overture was worth hearing yester- 
terday if only for the sake of Mr. 
Longy’s beautiful playing of the pa- 
thetic solo for oboe. Liszt of the ‘“‘Pro- 
metheus” had this advantage: he had 
been able to study the music of Berlioz 
for 20 years; but how inferior is ‘*Pro- 
metheus,” how barren of ideas, in com- 
parison with “Tasso;”" ‘‘Mazeppa,” ‘‘The 


re- 


Preludes,” the ‘Faust’? symphony, the’ 
Nor does the. 
whether it typifies | 


The brilliant. 
performance only emphasized the emp- | 


two piano concertos! 
fugue console one, 
Icpimetheus or another. 


tiness of the music. 


The prelude to ‘“‘Parsifal”’ suffers more 


than other orchestral pages.from Wag- 
ner’s music dramas when it is played in 
the concert hall. There is need, for full 
effect, of the darkened theatre, the un- 


the pathos, 


impressionistic effects. | 
Even the conteiporaneous countrymen 


What would music. | 
be today if Berlioz and Listz had not 
worked in the face of dis-) ! 
couragement that would have frozen the’ 
Their 
greater works are more and more conf- 
‘manding as the years roll on, 


the concert hall and opera’ 


| 


i 


have at-. 





Pica 


1 |'ané’ soon muted horns picture gnaw-|_ 
seen players, the consequent sugges- American works may therefore come i = ABE. pains. But the ye veengy re 3 
tion of mystery, the anticipation of the more prominently into the foreground . was in itself a novelty. ‘greater than the Lear over mii rss 
drama to come. than ever. We hope, however, that “Prometheus” has never before been |} was some very intricate double tug : 
Dr, Muck was warmly greeted on hiswhen such are given, Dr. Muck will eiven at these concerts. It was as- | work without a trace of dullness an 
entrance, and he and the orchestra weré),o+ hand over his orchestra to the | tonishing that it could have been so! g tremendous climax at the end. Liszt 
BS ee ores Snrousnods ~ tie native composer to play with. Some | well interpreted at the opening con-| has a sure touch, while Berlioz is 
concert, which will be repeated tonight. : ‘ : ) must re- : ‘ rely experimental. The 
of the trial conductors of the past | cert of the season, But we sometimes merely 
eres oF he Sorcerts next : i : hestra has done was a really great one, 
week is as follows: Sibelius, “Finlan-reminded us of nothing so much as ‘| member that the orchestra fh | performance saad Mae 
dia’: Scriabin, ‘‘Poem of Ecstasy’’;0f a traffic policeman at a busy cross- : ‘| a little more preliminary playing than | ajmost with a techn ca Ae Fr perenne 
Beethoven, concerto for violin, Mr. Zim-ing, and one does not like to worry ‘| wsual, this year, including some per- With Wagner’s Prelude to ae 
balist, violinist; Enesco, Roumanianabout suspender buttons while listen- . | formances for Gramophonic reproduc- | fal” this excellent opening conc “y 
Rhapsody, No. 1. ing to an orchestral work. ‘| tion. And for this we are sorry, since ; ended. This Prelude 1s not as or aa | 
The season began yesterday after- | 9 second class orchestra would give +as deeply religious people beneve! } | 
noon, in Symphony Hall, with the good | quite as good an effect upon a wax to be. If it celebrated Budget | 
| old Fifth, which Dr. Muck reads in | ‘| record. ‘stead of the Holy Grail (Wagner ane 
3 ia direct and sensible fashion, without | i} It may awaken a storm of protest, | thought of a Buddhistic bps 3: | 
itoo much individualization. The or- ‘| but it is nevertheless a scientific fact would not thrill many auditors ae | 
, | Sk chestra played this without any trace | ‘| «6¢hat no machine can record the high- ; so much. But it is a nore ae 
om ,, jot having had a Summer vacation. ) est overtones (which have infinitesi- of the versatility of the Genius m9 
A clap (hel / SF The famous four-noted figure of the mal vibrations) and on these the deli- he moves as pow wing: i aa re 
cacy and individuality of the tone de- diatonic progressions _ < as . 
pends. Wherefore a lesser band would the Gregorian style), ye ps 3 
have given just as good an effect for ¢mongs Lng chromatics or in. -d 
‘yeproductive purposes, and we can !and Isolde,” and bits e putive 
-onlv imagine that the great name of | better than almost any fiving 
the orchestra was sought for adver- | posers best, 


tisinge purposes. That might have | 
been left to ambitious tenors and | 
anxious pianists. 


End With “Parsifal” 


Liszt’s “Prometheus,” which was the | 
novelty, is a fine bit of orchestration, . 
even if not so full of power as “Les | 


. :” Tt was rather a fault of 
vere treatment of contra-basses in the Preludes. : a . 
‘ ad) ; ~ eld Dr. i 
Ended the Excellent ‘fourth symphony. Our band of con- program-making (in this 


t ‘mes sins) to follow the . 
Provr tra-basses passed through the ordeal | Muck sometimes eine) Ps A : 
ogrTram | | ancuish of King Tear with the agony 
,unscathed, although at times somewhat prey theus. This symphonic poem 

a aceenateneenee , too pianissimo., , ! of Prometheus. S 8} , 


* . . | 
xs re est | : deals with “Prometheus Bound, but | (4 3x Cet si 9 
By LOUIS C. ELSON Finale Triumphant : in a choral work which was written out 
PROGRAM The finale was made most triumph- | follow the orchestral one, Liszt deals M f : d 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony ant—it would have been a proper finale with the unbound giant. (One cannot | aster O On uc tors 


merlioz, “King Lear’’....c..cerece:s Overture | areatin _ : on book- 
Liszt, “‘Prometheus’’..... Symphonic Poem | *° the Heroic Symphony. There was help remembering the London 


| / 
Wagner, “Parsifal’’..... Ke aeker vues Prelude! great applause at the end of the ex- 'seller who had no doubt but that Cordially Greeted 
Boston yesterday took her own be-|Ccellent performance. Dr. Muck was | Prometheus unbound would be less 

loved symphony orchestra into her | twice recalled, and the orchestra com- 'expensive than Prometheus bound.) 


; 'pelled to rise. 
‘arms (metaphorically) conductor and | Berlioz’s “King Lear” overture is not 
all, and the prodigal sons showed|his best work in this form, but it is 
themselves worthy of the welcome,!full of gusts of tempestuous passion, 
Dr. Muck was received with long-con-; Which were played with the utmost 


a: j , 'abandon, yet it scarcely awakens the 
tinued applause. The season bids fair final thought of— 


to be as successful as ever, €Ven Pl-] «vex not his ghost; O, let him pass; he 
euniarily, in spite of the fact that Mr. hates him, 


That would upon the rack of this tough 
McAdoo demands most of our money wont niet soy State F 


(unfortunately it is not “Much Mc- Stretch him out longer.” 
Adoo about Nothing’) and some con- Only two characters of the play 


first movement was given with ex- 
Dr. Muck, the Conductor, Was cellent unity. It is odd to compare 


> ‘ Beethoven’s reported statement that 
Received With Long- it is like “Destiny Knocking at the 


Continued Applause Door,” with the sketch of it given 
his own memorandum book. 


His first inception of the figure and 


LISZT’S nese”, EC. een: ee, See 


jovial mood. The Scherzo and parts 

of the slow movement may be called 

GETS FIRST HEARING oh ictty contra-bass exhibitions, and it 

| pebiitiinmmaumnmtgniee is possible that Beethoven was here 


| ; flinging down the gauntlet to Weber, 
Wagner’s Prelude to “Parsifal” who haa animadverted upon his se- 


re ree ee - 


| Tiszt used some of the themes of the { 

orchestral “Prometheus Bound,” in the at oncert 
suhseauent vocal “Prometheus Un- 

bound.” 

Yet even in this picture of the BY OLIN DOWNES 

| manacled god the note of Hope and of 

‘Triumph is not lacking. There is The first concert of the 1917-18 sea- 


| turbulence enough and to spare in the son of the Boston Symphony Or-: 


struggles of Prometheus. The riot chestra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor, took’ 
begins even in the opening measures, 


but. the theme of Defiance is lofty and place yesterday afternoon in Symphony | 
noble, the vein in which Liszt excelled. Hall. Contrary to irresponsible gos- | 
t seem identifiable; the low-voiced Cor anc from which Wasner borrowed sip and rumor, Dr. Muck was in his | 
certs must surely suffer. Not only} qejia and the stentorian king, which mcre than once. Pain, defiance, mis- accustomed place at the accustomed | 
that but the obtaining ef modern} leads to many very sharp contrasts. | | erv pride and finally Faith, all pass | hour. At 2:30 thie bell. kana fon aa 
Scores of novelties will be very dif-}| There is plenty of combat in the | Pil bad: i ae pi omg it f ” itorium, 
ficult, so- that some indulgence may| Wr: sudden interruptions, gasps and : _| The vulture plunges at once into|closing of the doors of the auditorium, f— 
P ’ 


be claimed in the make-up of the pro- sighs, but it is not as Shakesperian “medias res”—the middle of things, and the conductor stepped on the stage, | 
grams. | as Tschaikowski. 


Se A el TT ee a ae 





a little graver, as it seemed, and not 
less distinguished in his bearing than 
in previous years. 

The audience greeted Dr. 
cordially. 


Muck 


— a eer 


GRANDEUR OF BEETHOVEN 


The programme consisted of Bee- 
thoven’s fifth symphony, ‘Berlioz’s 
“King Lear’? overture, Liszt's sym- 


phonic poem, ‘‘Prometheus,” performed 
for the first time at these concerts, and 
Wagner’s prelude to ‘‘Parsifal.’’ The 
last three movements of the symphony 
were particularly impressive to the 
writer, as Dr. Muck conducted them on 
this occasion. 
have the slow movement and the finale 
of this symphony had _ such a pro- 
foundly emotional quality as they had 
yesterday. 

There are days when, looking at the 
cold print of the slow movement and 
this same finale of one of the greatesi 
orchestral compositions of all time, the 


reader chills with the realization that | 


time is passing, even for this marvel of 
music, and that the musical idioms of 
1807, surcharged as they are with the 
loftiest possible inspiration, are be- 
coming, alas, old-fashioned. That is the 
cold truth. 


Made Eloquent by Dr. Muck 


Seldom within memory | 


‘tragedy in a laurel grove on the banks 


| 


of the Arno and rolled'‘in the grass in 


his enthusiasm. He composed the over- 
ture in feverish haste. The sketches 
| were complete in a month’s time. Such 
was the spirit of the ’30s! 
This spirit, of course, flames in the 
“King Lear’ overture, and this over- 
ture appears to be distinguished equally 
/by its enthusiasm and dramatic fervor, 
and its extraordinary solecisms and 
‘lack of a sense of humor! Few com- 
posers had the consuming consciousness 
| of this epoch In such a degree, and at 
'the same time such an appalling abil- 
ity to thunder -forth platitudes of the 
vintage of half a century, as Berlioz. 


in Dramatic Fury 


Alternating with the opening theme 
| that must have been written with the 
| thought of Lear, in his majesty and 
} his towering wrath, astray on the 
| heath, and with passages that blaze 
| with feeling, are such commonplace 
| progressions as a student would be 
| scolded for today. We mention this as 
'a curiosity rather than as an indica- 
‘tion of the value of the overture. We 
ean all be students, but we cannot all 
| be Belloz! The brilllancy of his instru- 
mentation, the dramatic fury of his 
spirit, the dauntless will to express 
_that which obsesses him, and that give 
rise to new musical shapes which did 
not exist before—these belong to genius. 


Liszt’s “Prometheus” 


But the warm reality of Dr. Muck’s | 


reading yesterday made one only aware 
of a single thing, the surpassing vi- 
tality and eloquence of every note that 
Beethoven put down. It is true, with- 
out doubt, that the language of music 
changes its forms more rapidly than 
that of any other art, but it ig also 
true that in few arts is the spirit so 
important and the letter so unimportant 
'a thing. An insignificant piece in the 
_hands of a master may mean more than 
a great composition in the hands of a 
mediocrity. 

Dr. Muck always responds to the 
grandeur of the fifth symphony. Yes- 
terday he defied the passage of a hun- 
dred years with it. 


Berlioz Feverish Spirit 


Berlioz, enamoured of Camille Moke 
—the tale is one of the best that he tells 
in his memoirs—left Rome, where he 
was reaping the benefit of the grand 
prize offered by the Conservatoire for 
& deserving composition, disguised 
himself as a lady’s maid, and taking 
with him laudanum, strychnine, and 
two revolvers, set out for Paris to kill 
his false one. On his way he fell or 
threw himself into the sea, was fished 
out, considerably cooled off, stopped 
at Florence and composed the “King 
“Lear’’ overture. He read Shakspere’s 


The romantic composers of the ’30s 
certainly did take themselves seri- 
ously! There is Liszt’s ‘‘Prometheus,”’ 
less vital, in essence, than Berlioz’s 
overture, but with a much more ma- 
ture technic of composition and or- 
chestration back of it. But how re- 
lentlessly Liszt will work certain mu- 
Sical formulas, certain chords, such as 
the “‘diminished 7th,’”’ and certain se- 
quences which so intoxicate him by 
their sheer sound that he has ap- 
parently no means of realizing how 
empty and extravagant they are! It 
was a disease common in that time, 
from which even Wagner, the greatest 
of these three men, did not escape. 
But yesterday, under Dr. Muck’s 
guiding and sympathetic hand, all this 
music absorbed the hearer. A sudden 
flaunting of Italianism amid the thun- 
| ders of “Prometheus,” a glaring pas- 
| Sage of bombast and bravado in the 
| “King Lear’ overture—with it all, 
| they were men of genius, in dead 
| earnest, and there is all the difference 
| between their thunder machines and 
| the petty imitations of them by second- 
|| rate composers of today that there is 
| between the Paris of the American 
‘| tourist and the Paris apotheosized by 
| Honore de Balzac. 
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|| changed. 


‘| Symphony public 


* f 
Maniles ———Od, 14 /* 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, KatlMuck, 
Conductor—First concert of thirty Seventh 
season, given in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Mass., afternoon of Oct. 12, 1917. The pro- 
gram: Beethoven, symphony in C minor, 
No. 5; Berlioz, overture to “King Lear” ; 
Liszt, ‘‘Prometheus’” symphonic poem; 
| Wagner, prelude to “‘Parsifal.”’ 
Everything as usual. The appraisal 
of German music-made by the Boston 
in 1881 and con- 
firmed year after year, remains, 
far aS outward appearances go, unh- 
Beethoven, whose name is 


as } 


| 


(symphony of 


deficiencies of character, or perhaps 


‘to his own possibilities in an environ- 


ment more modern than Homer’s, and 


threw his loyalty to the classical cul-| 


ture to the winds. The enthusiasm 


for the classic German orchestral 


repertory which musically inclined 
people in the United States have held 
for half a century can. conceivably be 
modified, with no more serious upset- 


ting of intellectual foundations than) 


attended the change of feeling about 
the Greek literary classics. The fifth 
Beethoven is unques- 
tionably the finest balanced four- 
movement orchestral work ever 
scored, just as the twenty-second book 
of the “Iliad’’ is the finest propor- 
tioned narrative ever sketched. But 


deeper than the question of structural 


| lifted up in gold over the proscenium | beauty lies that of expression. 


/as ever. 


arch of the hall where the Symphony | 


concerts for 17 seasons have becen 
given, seems to be cherished as fondly 
Not in one summer, evi- 
dently, does a community revise its 
views of a country’s art work which it 
has long patronized. Certainly it does 
not in that time cast them away 


altogether. 


The Friday matinees began as they 
have begun since the majority of 


| listeners can remember, with a filled 


house and with lively applause. Here 
in one of the central seats on tne 


'|floor sits a man who holds the siub of 


‘his twenty-eighth annual ticket. There 
in the far corner of the second pbal- 
cony sits another who stood in line 


‘\from the middle of the forenoon until 
‘| half-past one o’clock in order to hear 
jthe violins attack the opening motive 


of the symphony; and he has already | 


bought a Saturday night™ticket Tg Papeete anate ever said and rather far 


he may have double enjoyment of the 
program. 
‘| assuredly, 
| work. 
And yet revaluation must some time 
jcome. For acceptance of the piece 
|based on mere cultural enthusiasm 
‘i\cannot last forever. Enthusiasm of 
ithis sort prevailed in the United 
|States for the classical Greek litera- 
| ture, in the days of the early demo- 
| cratic society; but it came to an end. 
| There was a time when the American 
| youth felt that if he had the heart, 
| temper and outlook of an Homeric 
_hero, he was liberally bred. But one 
‘fine morning he awdke to the hero’s 


| 


The C minor @symphony,. 
is a great and faultless) 


Among orchestral works, the fifth 
symphony was perhaps the first one to 
record that assertiveness which char- 
acterized one stream of German musi- 
cal outpouring all through the Nine- 
teenth Century. The mood of the 
fourth movement of the symphony ‘is 
the beginning of that egotistic style of 
utterance which surprised the world in 
the orchestral writing of Wagner and 
caused it to stand amazed in the in- 
strumental confessions of Strauss. 
Not that the finale of the C minor sym- 
phony is at all bumptiously clamant, 
after the manner of the early portions 
of the opera, “Siegfried”; not that it 
has any of the snarling sarcasm of the 
tone poem, “Zarathustra,” or the rough 
mockery of the rondo, “Till Eulen- 
spiegel”; but it clearly stands in a 
‘parental relation to these. It is as far 
as possible from anything Schubert or 
‘from anything Brahms ever owned up 
to either. 

A composer easily mistaken for a 
French counterpart of Beethoven, 
because of the impetuousness’ of his 
talents, but one who after all was 
- primarily a sentimentalist, Berlioz, 
kept the players on Friday eddying 
_about in a narrow circle of keys with 
‘his “King Lear” overture. A com- 
poser who taught all modern writers 
harmonic freedom, Liszt, presented 
himself in familiar guise in his 
“Prometheus” symphonic poem, a 
work held, unaccountably, from the 
| Boston Symphony repertory until now. 
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AN UNTROUBLED AND AUSPICIOUS 
BEGINNING | 


‘The ‘Doubtful Resurrection of. . Liszt’s 
: “Prometheus” and Berlioz’s Half-For- 


gotten Overture to “King Lear’? — Free. 
f ant Eloquent Performance of Beethoven’s 
2 Fifth Symphony—An Audience Unwont- 
edly Thrilled by. the Prelude to “Parsi- 
 fal”—Warm Welcome for Dr. Muck 


©O “incident”? of any sort whatever 

befell at the Symphony Concert 

of yesterday afternoon; and the 
auditor who ignored the calendar 
might as readily have believed himse’f at 
the beginning of the season cf 1918-14, when 
there was neither war nor thought of war, 
as at the beginning of the season of 
"1917-18, with the United States in arms 
against the German Empire. Every 
seat in Symphony Hall had teen taken, 
‘though the call of the holiday into 
‘the’ country left a few vacant; while 
‘more intending listeners were turned away 
‘from the box-offices than even on a Friday 
‘when Mr. Paderewski or Miss Farrar is the 
“assisting artist.’’ The programme—a sym- 
Phony of Beethoven and succeeding pieces 
by Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner—was of fa- 
miliar pattern for these ‘opening concerts.’’ 
Without a change in personnel and hardly 
‘one in the disposition of the band upon the 
.Stage, the orchestra sat. in familiar place. 
“When Dr. Muck, with a well-mastered yet 
perceptible nervousness of bearing, firs¢ 
came:.to his place upon the conductor’s 
Stand, he was received with long, hearty, 
‘and general clapping, neither more nor les 
‘(nor in any wise different) than the ap 
splause that in each October for five years 
past has welcomed his return to. public 
‘work. When, however, he and the orches- 
tra ended an unusually eloquent perform- 
ance—even for them—of Becthoven’s sym- 
phony in C minor, the plaudits from every 
quarter of the auditorium were uncom- 
monly eager and insistent, until at last, as 
the conductor took nis place within the 
erescent of his risen men, the hall rang 
with them. 

Being much less interesting and stimulat- 
ing Music, however well glossed in. per- 
formance, Berlioz’s overture to “King Lear” 
and Liszt’s symphonic poer:, ‘‘Prometheus,” 
were but tepidly received. On the ‘other 
hand, in the prelude to Wagner’s opera 
of “Parsifal,” music, conductor and or- 
chestra hushed the audience into rapt si- 
F 6 ; while ‘at, the end came that: still 
$ By aii bie eR nape between the last note 
and the first plaudits, which witnesses, be- 


” 


| Pygree d ac aa Yee a RTA DUR att Vv wo eS, eee 
€ . ‘ oh is 
yend any clappirig: or any ‘words, the, in§ 


tense *emotional illusion .of. what ‘has gone 
before... Public. performance in the ‘arts 
knows .no finer, fuller reward than this 
tremulous instant.,in waich an audience re- 
turns to normal self from the spell that 
has transported it. Indeed, the applause 
‘for which’ the listening company lingered 
seemed almost bathos after that significant 
silence. 
Never before has Liszt’s fifth symphonic 
ipcem, ‘‘Frometheus’’ been played. at. the 
Symphony Concerts; only once before in 
the dim and distant seventies has it been 
played ‘ins Boston; while nowadays... from 
Stettin to San Francisco it appears Very 
seldom on orchestral programmes. As 8 | 
whole Dr. Muck has been justified in his | 
reéstablishment in the active repertory of 
one and another of the neglected sym-| 
phonic poems of Liszt. ‘“‘Ce qu’ on Entend 
sur la Montagne’ amply deserved ven 
rection: ‘Mazeppa”’ does not lack romantic | 
voice or tonal excitements; “Hungaria” | 
emits pungent tribal flavors; but, at a sin-| 
gle hearing and with the best will in the, 
world toward Liszt’s music in general and 
in particular, ‘‘‘Prometheus’’ seemed Nhard- 
ly worth revival—outside a season in which, 
as an Trishman might say, there are no 
‘‘novelties’’ but overlooked classics. No 
Single poem but a whole tragedy of Herder 
suggested to Liszt the design and the voice 
of the piece; for some fete at: Weimar in 
1850, when this ‘“‘Prometheus’’ of words 
was acted, he wrote his own ‘‘Prometheus’”’ 
of tones. A summary of Herder’s tragedy, 
a prefatory note by the composer himself, 
the usital marshalling of analysts and com- ' 
mentators on the pages of the programme- 
book were.presumed to prepare the ears 
and the mind of the hearer for the contents 
and the impression of the music. 

Yet out of the symphonic poem itself, 


.with no more clue than the title and 


average recollection of the Promethean 
legend from A®schylus through Shelley to 
Moody, rose the visions and the passions 


Liszt .sought to body forth in tones-—the 
| enchained hero superhuman alike in suf- 
‘fering and in fortitude, while the wrath 
of the high gods, despoiled of fire, beat 
and tortured him; his voice, now defiant, 
now piteous, but always resolved, cutting 
, these tumults; the glory of his goal which 
| Was man’s freedom; the ardors that burned 
away his pains. In. epitome and in tones 
Liszt, SO enkindled, would write his 
Promethean tragedy, epical, grandiose, 
heroic. Unfortunately, these sweeps of. his 
poetic imagination transcended the scope 
Of his musical invention and executive re- 
source. 

With broad, deep strokes, in outcry of 
brass and swirl of strings, in chromatic 
tumults and orchestral thunders, the music 
pictures Prometheus racked by the bolts 
and the. bird cf Zeus. Heavy chords shake 
the heavens and the earth; dissonances that 


| 


rn ee 


'outcry of the beginning, 


must have rent the ears Of the fifties, rend , 
alsothe air; chromatic agonies slither across! 
it; Valkyr-like screams--how well Wegner. 
remembered his” Liszt !——pierce it; the tone- 
poem beats forward as in the throbs of! 
pain. There is pause; then stately and 
formidable proclamation, as in noble tonal 
guise, of the motive of freedom; passionate 
pleading in strings, horns and wood-winds 
that Wagner also did not forget; a singu- 
lar double-fugue as though heroes of a 
primeval Hellenic world had suddenly 
taken refuge in the Semitic garrulity of the 
Book of Job; a return to the tumult and 
until the great 


voice of the motive of freedom finally out- 


swells it. 

So to describe the tone-poem is to sum- 
mon to it a deal of sympathetic aid from 
the perceptions and the answering imagin- 
ings of the hearer. For in itself, the 
music seems but a long and little varied 


expanse of chromatic sound and fury. Try 
'as Liszt may, in the substance of his mo- 
| tives, in the transmutation, the contrast- 


Of kingly power, 


ing, the combining of them he never pene- 
trates below the surface of the Prome- 
thean myth. Seeking to write tonal 
tragedy, he writes merely shrieking or 
crotund tonal melodrama. Courting epic 
grandeur, he begins, continues, ends, no 
more than romantically’ excited. More 
than once, only the passionate energy otf 
the music saves it from sonorous’ or 
slithering commonplace. 

Relatively novel, also, and of almost as! 
meagre outcome, was Berlioz’s “Grand | 
Overture to Shakspeare’s Tragedy of ‘King | 
Lear,’ for Full Orchestra” (as the bombas- | 
tic title goes) which, after a certain vogue | 
in the Symphony Concerts of the nineties | 
has not been heard at them for thirteen 
years Presumably the play stirred Ber- 
lioz no less than the Promethean legend 
inflamed Liszt, but seeking to translate 
into tones the march and moods, the pic- 
turing and the passions, of a majestic and 
racking tragedy, the Irenchman, like the | 
Hungarian, makes music that is no more 
than romantic excitement over it. True, 
Berlioz does avoid the full measure of 
Lisztian sound and fury; but few of his 
major pieces more suggest the laying side 
by side of vivid fragments of musical 
ideas rather than impassioned development 
and eloquent progress with them. Of 
course he contrasts a piteous motive, say 
of the whole tragedy, say of Cordelia with- ! 
in it, and say aiso of Beethoven’s overture | 
to “Coriolanus,” with hollow music of bode- | 
ment, stormy music of rage, majestic music | 
vociferous music of a | 
barbaric Britain. Hollow chords search | 
out the wan voices of fpassoons and clari- 
nets; the strings rush up and down the 
Scale while the sharp wood-winds top them: 
the drums rain blows; the brass is the 
voice of majesty, fury, mourning; there are 
hushes and suspensions in the progress OF 
the overture; then chromatic leaps or stark 
proclamation of significant motives. Im- 


‘pressive enough, perhaps, as -the 
passes in the swift commerce of a quarter- 
hour at a symphony concert, but in spite 
of.a few strokes of pity or power, of the 
commonplace of Berlioz, romantic com- 
poser and master of instrumental sugges- 
tion. After all it is the penalty of the 
romantic temperament and the romantic 
method to be uneven of outcome; while 
semehow Prometheus and Lear seem mat: | 
ter for the music of a Beethoven rather 
than a Liszt or a Berlioz. 


a eee 


So it was that the classic pieces, be- 
ginning and ending. the concert, entered 
in and possessed it. Sometimes, in this 
first hour of the Anusical year, Dr. Muck 
and the orchestra have semed to play the 
chosen symphony of Beethoven with a 
zeal for exposition and _ precision, as 
though to make sure of themselves, that 
a little stiffened and dried it. Yesterday, 
however, as if assured from the first. 
chords to the last of their mutual will) 
and mettle, they played the symphony in 
C minor with a truly Beethovenish free- 
dom and eloquence. The first movement 
ascended in those swift and thrilling pro- 
gressions wherein the deed of the come 
poser becomes the will of the conductor 
and the voice of the orchestra. Beethoven's 
tumults tossed upon the rhythms that the 
performance intensified until the power of 
his chords, no less sustained by the im- 
parting voices, concentrated and_ stilled 
them. The higher, brighter strings glowed 
with propulsive power; the darker missed 
no under-beat; Beethoven-wise the flutes. 
gleamed above the orchestral song; the 
horns were as one deep and mellow voice. 
So played the music renewed: vitality. and: 
passion; here in full, free speech -was* thé 
symphony of Beethoven's ardent maturity 
—the symphony of exaltation and exultar 
tion. eae: 

Like mood and voice Dr. Muck carried. 
into the succeeding Andante. Not once did 
the pace slow unduly, the rhythms sag, the, 
luminous phrases blur. As it returned, the 
dominant and songful melody rose more and 
more full-throated, deeply exultant; yet 
side by side with it, as in orchestral. mirrar 
of the beauty and the poetry of the music, 
went the reiterated phrase of quiet exalta- 
tion. The voice of a singing woman could” 
hardly have formed and colored it more 
perfectly. The running figures of the: 
Scherzo glinted against the dark under-body, 
with the tremor and presentment of mys- 
tery that Berlioz is sure Beethoven de- 
signed; the magic of rhythm, the magic} 
of tonal color, above all the magic of the. 
conductor’s modulations of pace, together 
heightened the transition from.the quiver 
ing shadow with which the Scherzo ends 
into the radiant flash with which the Finale 
begins. In the long and culminating prog- 
ress to the end, Dr..Muck’s mind measured 
Beethoven’s férvors in the’ swift ascents” 


¢ 


!and descents, contrasts and. changes of the’ 
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qiusic—so in dream one traverses a Whele 
range of mountains as in' the twinkling of 
an eye—while his response of spirit de32p- 
ened Beethoven’s heroic exaltation, height- 
ened his heroic exultation. For, in spite 
of ths label, “‘Mroica,” over the third sym- 
phony, this fifth is Beethoven’s heroic 
music. 

Read or heard in cold blood, the prelude 
to “‘Parsifal’ does not escape shortcomings 
that pervade the whole opera. From the 
first measure to the last, it is a long medi- 
tated, an astutely calculated, music. The 
artful progress and contrasts of the design, 
the reiteration of motives, each more 
poignant in itself or in treatment than that 
which went before, the exactness of accent, 


the fixity, so to say, of every harmonic | 


and instrumental stroke, are of the Wagner 
whose pen was tipped, not with the fires of 
‘Tristan’ or the ardors of “The Master- 
singers,’’ but with the more thoughtful emo- 
tions of age and experience. Wagner hearil 
his two masterpieces in his m‘nd an‘ heart; 
he heard ‘“‘Parsifal’’ also in the theatre. It 
is quite possible to make the prelude sound 
dry and specific—précis, and not preface, to 
the succeeding opera. The more, then, is it 
incumbent upon conductor and orchestra to! 
invest the music out of their own insight, 
and emotional response with the _ insist- 
ently sublimated passion that Wagner | 
wrought into it. At the end of the lirst act 
and in the final scene of the opera, the 
Shearer listens to the rites cf the Grail as 
to a very sublimation of the sensations and 
the emotions of the Eucharist. So he must 
‘be translated with the prelude into the 


‘alternation of music of poignant spiritual | 
anguish with music of ecstatic spiritual | 


consolation. 


As some will say, Dr. Muck takes the 
preliide at too Ieng-drawn a pace, though 
that-nace he heard from Wagner himself, 
who>the doubters of Munich say—liked to 
languish over his music in his old age, 
Sensuous to his final hour. Again, as some 
will urge, Dr. Muck etches 60 deep each 
phrase that unbroken continuity depends 
upon the wendrovs skill of the orchestra 
in svstained instrumental song. Or once 
More, as these same objectors will con- 
tend, he is as calculating as Wagener in 
the piercing measures of anguish and the 
beatified measiftes of solace. Yet yester- 
aay there was no questioning the illu- 
Sion, the transport even, that his version 
of the preluce wrought. It is hard to re- 
member when an audience in Symphony! 
Hall, or in any other theatre or ccencert- 
room of this town, when conductor and 
men themselves, have been so generally 
Sincerely, deeply stirred. It was as though, 
of a sudden, the enclosing walls had fallen 


and stark without was the present anguish} fi 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BEGINS 37TH SEASON 


or Blaybe 


Beethoven’sC Minor Played 


Impressively 


Dr Muck in Brilliant Performance of 
Liszt’s “Prometheus” 


The 37th season of the Boston Sym-« 
Phony Orchestra opened yesterday af- 
ternoon at Symphony Hall in a conven- 
tional manner. Dt Muck was greeted as 
he came on, and there was a cordial 
tribute to the orchestra after the sym- 
phony; this was the fifth of Beethoven, 
The personnel of players remains the 
Same as that of last year. 

The performance by Dr Muck and the 
orchestra of Liszt’s fifth symphonic 
poem “Prometheus,’”’ curiously the first 
for these concerts, Was one of fine spirit 
and virtuosity, consonant with the 
, os » con: * com- 
SS tite vate Sa it of a broad analogy 
to lite 1er than a me nic 
delineation of a ‘rogram 
4 Sain the hearer marvels at the fresh- 
or 9 of this music, now nearly 70 years 
ara’ as the Strength and intensity of 

amatic feeling; at the varied, colorful, 
eripping treatment of emotional ideas. 
‘ ere iS a technical scheme which must 
ave Shocked the conservative who re- 
membered Mendelssohn. The virility of 
expression in the variety and force of 
aed pirat color, in the keen sense of 
oe entra} timbre as appropriate indi- 
ae voices and as blended of several, 
afi © arrangement and development of 
Sb rd oe which did not hold up the dra- 
Sp - unfoldment by the introduction of 
in whee es is as far beyond the time 

ch it was written as the boldness 


Of the subject in Liszt’s conception of its’ 


relation to man. The i 
, imagination is 
pelped to see not only the destroyed vul- 
vinateoet” Rta pg Titan and his new 
, bu e human s ; i 
Eres enlightenment, eee See 
_ erioz’ “King Lear’ sounds old fash- 
ee beside the Liszt which followed 
2 n history and yesterday on the pro- 
a The wretched old king becomes 
Preeramatic rather than a pitiable and 
ragic figure, but the suggestion of the 
gp gt phe gst gentle and good 
S : proud and 13s Go 
oth Regan is clear, ee ee 
tne performance of the svm 
> symphonv 
oe meena by a somber di nity in the 
ree movements, par icularly in 


of the world—and serene beyond, the con-| th® tempo of the andante, which led 


i As: 


Solation. 


into sweeping triumph i 
n n the ! i 4 
preiude to “Parsifal’’ added Bh «Mia es 
€ impression of Liszt’s noble tone 


poem;- pnt sa contrary, it suffered badly’ 


in com | és | 

balist, the violinist, next 
week will play the Beethoven coneerto. 
The orchestral numbers will be Sibelius’ 
“Finlandia,” Scriabin’s ‘‘Poem of 
stasy’’ and Enesco’s Rumanian Rhap- 
sody in A major. | 


phony Concert of Saturday even- 

ing was as eventless as that of 
I’'riday afternoon. With like warmth, a 
like audience in numbers, pleasure and 
admiration applauded Dr. Muck when he 
first came to his place; renewed and inten- 
sified its clapping at the end of Beethoven's 
symphony in C minor; and at the close of 
the concert lingered to recall the con- 
ductor once more. The unfamiliar sym- 
phonic poem of Liszt, “Prometheus,” and 
the scantily remembered overture of 
Berlioz to “King Lear’ went by night 
much as thirty hours earlier they had gone 
by day. As it happened, however, the pre- 
luda to ‘‘Parsifal'’' and the playing of il 
seemed to make less deep impression upon | 
the audience than they had on Friday} 
afternoon. Then hearers, orchestra, con-| 
ductor and, as it seemed, the composer | 
himself, were at a height of emotional ten- 
sion that is the boon of the high gods, de-| 
scending not at call. So speedy a repeti- | 
tion was almost sure to fail to bring it. | 
| ior compensation the performance of | 
Beethoven's symphony exceeded even that | 
of Friday in tonal beauty and dramatizing | 
eloquence. Confident of his orchestra, con- | 
fident of himself, plainly kindled by a 
masterpiece of music expanding under his 
hand as by intrinsic freedom and force, 
Dr. Muck drove the first movement for- 
ward and upward with a dramatic progress, 
contrast and culmination that seemed of 
Some idealized music-drama released for 
once from all handicap of mortal and flesh- | 
ly singers. The second movement, as large | 
and warm of voice in the proclamation and | 
the progress of the melodies and the pas-/ 
Sion, preserved this dramatic continuity 
and was far from the songful intermezzo 
in the main course of the symphony that 
some over-sentimental and short-sighted | 
conductors are prone to make of it. High-| 
est of all went this dramatic propulsion | 
and contrasting in the swelling sonorities, | 
the striding progressions, the bursts of ex- 
ulting song, the Titan-chords, blow upon 
blow, of the Finale. Is it not more elo- 
quent, being freer, less labored and more 
unified in the matter and the means of ex- 
pression, than even the Finale of the Chor- 
al Symphony and where is there aught in 
Symphonic music to compare with it out, 
Side the finale of Brahms's symphony in 
the like key? To hear it, as it sounded on 
Saturday, was to listen to. Beethoven as 
epical, as dramatic as 22schylus himself. 
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{ XCEPT in the quality of the music 
; : : and the performance, the Ssym- 
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Symphony Hall. 
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SEASON 1917--18. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


SECOND PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONIC POEM for Orchestra, ‘“FRinlandia,’’ 


SIBELIUS, 
Op. 26. No. 7 


SCRABIN, THE POEM OF ECSTASY, op. 54 


BEETHOVEN, CONCERTO for Violin, in D major, op. 61 
I. Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Larghetto 
III. Rondo 
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RHAPSODIE ROMAINE inA major, op. 11, No. I 
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Mr. EFREM ZIMBALIST 
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Efrem Zimbalist. 
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music of an oppressed ‘and outraged 
nation, has now, perhaps, an ironical 
|significance. Meanwhifte more important 


land has behaved badly since the revo-(and the title seemed 
TT ie : LL : 
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ution, The symphonic poem, as the 


| works of Sibelius, works more charac- 


i teristic of him, which have been heard 
jin other American cities, are still un- 
| known in Boston. 


Iinesco’s first Roumanian Rhapsody 


, fe 

i F eer ae , (/f has been performed here at three sets 
eral, wit or of concerts within five years. It is 
“Finlandia,” “Poam of Eestasy” pleasant music, not without tonal mon- 
( otony; it is, as the London Times re- 

inii marked a few years ago, ‘‘an attractive 

and Violin Concerto on work for a miscellaneous program on a 
Program i warm evening;”’ but does the familiarity 

® with it repay the hearer? Are the other 

sili ta cit anatase sith rhapsodies of the composer not worthy 

of performance? Are there not com- 

WILL BE REPEATED TONIGHT positions by native Frenchmen, as yet 
unknown here, but performed in New 

sioincniilcmotiatt iat las tei York and Chicago, that might please 

Bostonians? 

By PHILIP HALE. Is it necessary to hear Beethoven’s | 

ii ie ential violin concerto every year? It was 
1€ second concert of the Boston Sym- played at these concerts in 1910, 1912, 
Phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, | 1914, 1915, early in 1917, not to mention 
took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- the koperd performances before 1910. 
Phony Hall. The nr ; : } | Should the concerto be regarded as a 
rat oe, agelidas ides Rites as fol- hardy annual? No doubt violinists con- 
wes sienus, ““Finlandia’’; Scriabin, | sider the performance a solemn duty. 
The Poem of Eestasy”; Beethoven,| They wish to show what they can do 
Violin concerto (Mr. Zimbalist, violin- | With it—or what they can do to it. 
ist); Enesco, Rouman;j , | They wish to show that they are not 
No. 1 oumanian Rhapsody, afraid of it; that they are serious 
ak minded, not mere fiddlers, eager to 
Last week we heard the Overture toj tickle easy ears. Any great work suf- 
King Lear,” by Berlioz, and Liszt’s}fers frem undue familiarity. Dwellers 
Prometheus,” inferior works of great|&t the foot or on the flanks of moun- 
composers. Yesterday the ‘Finlandia’ |tains do not realize the dignity, the 
of Sibelius was performed. Is it wise, | majesty of the eternal hills. Old Moritz 
is it reverential to put the lesser, the | Hauptmann, a conservative of the con- 
inediocre or poor works of celebrated | Servatives, protested years ago at the 
men on the programs? No lover of {too frequent performances of Beet- 
Coleridge, Keats, De Quincey, Byron,}|hoven’s symphonies at the Gewandhaus 
Balzac—the list might be indefinitely |} concerts. Mr. Zimbalist gave a pleas- 
extended—wishes to possess the com-|{ingly lyrical performance, not a highly 
piete works of any one of them. Curl-|imaginative, re-creative interpretation. 
osity was gratified when “Prometheus” Scriabin’s ‘‘Poem of LEestasy’” was 
was played, for there had been only one{ brought out here seven years ago. Mr. 
performance of the symphonic poem, {| Fiedler than gave a hap-hazard, slam- 
een gg some years before the| bang performance of the, Singular “and 
"ets ia pha ghd Orchestra Came into} at times interesting composition. Victor 
pe a é gasp i was as unknown] Hugo has said that agony when at its 
‘Herold mig" ence as Liszt S “Hamlet,’’} height is mute. Some yesterday wished 
Wy. ats ay ‘ taf or ‘*Von der Wiege|no doubt that this were true of ecstasy. 
ne Bibelline ‘ie gf But the “Finlandia” |Is the music really ecstatic? There 
concerts at thres eye termed at these} are anthropological sociologists who 
tiers oe ar ae public rehearsals and | find extreme voluptuousness in physical 
vencn  mecerss Guring the last tine pain. Mantegazza has a chapter on this 
years, The interest in the music was subject, a chapter that is not for the 
political rather than musical, for, as we] “Jeune fille.’ We are told that Scriabin 
ae ee it evoked such enthusi-|in this music wished to express the 
i el reaps Ag reason of its ‘‘na-] ecstasy of untrammelled action, the joy 
was nrehiiiee te its performance] in creative activity. Many pages, how- 
between th Hh the time of a conflict} ever, show that his creative activity 
epee "ay e USSian empire and Fin- brought to him yearnings, fits of de- 

md, ° ell, the Tsar is now in Siberia] spondency:; that he toiled i h: | 
pondering the vanity of life, and Fin-j at least, so the music sound ta 
Oo us, 
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few minutes of hulie baled “Re ths ind The short piece of Sibelius is not in- 
did not flatly contradict that ha bit : " ve 
gone before. Bfographers of Scriabin | #Propos. of the times. It is a piece 
discuss solemnly the question whether| of battle music for patriots. Not but 
his music grew out of his theosophy~| what the composer has written other 
for he was a theosophist, in spite of } : 
Mr. Altschuler’s letter—or whether his} battle music of a grander character in 
theosophical views were inspired by his | many pages of his wild symphonies 
music. This question is not a moment- | d bef 
ous one. Let the poem he wrote, and #4 Symphonic poems. Long before 
the title, be put aside; there are fine the world conflict, Sibelius, the North- 
and original passages in the compost- ‘i Fr ae oe 
tion, and there is certainly untram- '": was" growling ” his sss Dain at 
melled action. The themes themselves cestral voices” prophesied war in his 


are not important, not expressive, not compositions, gigantic, elemental in’ 


significant enough to warrant the ex- 


travagant development and the poly- their spirit and proportions. Finlandia, | 
phonic complexity There is also irritat. on the other hand is more of a piece | 


ing repetition. she j ' 
“Dr. Muck and the orchestra gave a for the public, for a celebration, or 


remarkable reading of the work. It something of that kind. Its perform- 


may here be said that Dr. Muck, even . , ; 
: ance Ww an 4 = 
when he conducts music that is too e was forbidden for a time in Fin 


familiar, common-—-one is tempted to land in the days of the old Russian 
add ‘‘and unclean’’—gives freshness to reo; ; . : 
that which is shopworn and glorifies ~S1"% for it was feared that it 
that which is inherently ordinary py WOuld incite revolt. 
his interpretative genius. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next week 


IN POPULAR CHARACTER 
is.as follows: Brahms, Symphony, No. 


4; Rachmaninoff, “The Islamd of the pent vig WEtOs ® piece for the 
Dead”; Debussy, Symphonic Suite, people, he is emphatically careful, if 
‘““Printemps.”’ he is a master of his medium, to write | 


Le : something which will be sincere, but | 
| Which the people will] understand. The 
,;@lmost popular character of “Finlan- 
dia’” does not rob it of its power and 


| distinction. The opening pages are per- 


| haps the finest—the rumble of rebellion, 
HEARD WITH (he roaring of drums and double 
| basses, the figure for the horns, from 
Which the principal melody is hurled 


as a ball would be hurled from a can- 


nen. Structurally, there is a splendid 
breadth and Simplicity. A Symphonist 

wculd perhaps use more refined mate- 

rial, but a_ piece that is, Spiritually 

fost ( 


lf 20 abe | Speaking by and for the people, should 
he “SS |; not be written as a Symphony, and the 
/ 


B ° . best proof of the validity of this com- 

att e usIc of S be. position is the impression it made on 
the audience yesterday. 

; fe Dr. Muck’s performance was an earn- 

lius Impresses By est and painstaking one. It is not. to 

24 his discredit that with all the depth 

and breadth of his interpretation he 

Audience remained far from the voleanic passion 

With which the composer himself jin- 

vested this music when he directed its 

rerformance at the Norfolk ‘(Connec- 


|ticut) Music Festival 
BY OLIN DOWNES Tree e MONO, IO, 


‘ e j oO + 
Efrem Zimbalist was soloist at the Gorgeously Tinted 


| The’ tone-poem of Secriabi 
| Je scriabine ras 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or-! heard for the second time at these Deda 


chestra, yesterday afternoon in Sym- certs. At the first performance several 


. Beasons ago it was a har 
phony Hall. The orchestral composi- Ft ee it Was a hard nut to crack, 


; aud the reviewers of this cj 
. . . 4 . . . ‘ 0 . 6 city were 
tions were Sibelius‘ “Finlandia,” widely divided in their opinions. Yes- 


Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecstasy” and sina’ “th music seemed more intelli- 
’ ‘ : Slibie to e aioriteyv 
Enesco’s “Roumanian Rhapsody” in. y majority of hearers, which 


‘Was probably due in part to Dr. M 
; : ! - Muck’s 
A major. Superb performance—a performanhe in 


which the men vied with each other in 


“first trumpeter, whose upper lip suf 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ge 


carrying out the wishés of their leader! 
Witness the playing of Mr. Heim, the 
fered severely from the embouchure de- 
manded by the _ prodigiously difficult 
part of his instrument. | 

Scriabine, whose recent death was a 
most serious loss to modern Russian 
music, was evidently a man of excep- 
tional daring and originality. The won- 
der of the music heard yesterday is not 
its occasional evident shortcomings, but 
the things that the composer actually 
does accomplish as he throws his soul 
on the canvass. The music of the ‘‘Poem 
of Ecstacy’? is very sensual. The or-| 
chestra fairly drips with color. We 
doubt if there has been a modern com- 
poser so enamoured of rich, gorgeous 
tinting as this Scriabine. 


Big Line to Music 


And yet he is more than a mere sen- 
sualist in tone, There is a very big line 
to his music. There are passages of 
elemental impressiveness, and the or- 
chestra is a rainbow from the begin- 
ning to the end, The development of 
the ideas is for the greater part as 
novel and interesting as the ideas them- 
selves, while, on the other hand, one 
noticed here and there. such incon-. 
gruities as could not but amaze one at! 


all aware of thé mighty things the com- 
poser was doing in other pages. Sud- 
denly an idea or a phrase, instead of 
being developed, will be employed in 
sequences, repetitions of a figure, which 
make it ineffective before it is aban- 
doned. Phrases and motives are some- 
times clipped in a suspiciously academic 
manner into two four-measure patterns, 

We do not know what Scriabine has 
accomplished in other of his great or- 
chestral works, such as the tone-poem, 


'“‘Prometheus”’; we do not know how 


/mMany more wonderful things than were 
discoverable in the ‘‘Poem of Ecstacy” 
/at a second hearing might be revealed 
'in the third. It is nevertheless evident 


that in this work the composer is ex- 


_perimenting and is not absolutely sure 
of his ground or of just what to do 


'when he is obliged to leave all the for- 


mulae of the past behind him. Arrived 


(at this jumping off-place, he sometimes 
plunges magnificently forward, with a 


vision well-nigh cosmic: but sometimés 


he drops into unconscious platitudes 


which the hearer bears with patience, 


| knowing that it will not be long before 


the golden thread of inspiration again' 
appears. 


piece. “i v vie tras § doa i ai | Pe Kh 
Mr. Zimbalist gave a very sincere and 
idealistic performance of the Beethoven 
concerto, Would we had never to sit 
through its finale~ again! But his 
breadth and his feeling, his sure mu- 
sicianship, the solid foundations of Mr. 
Zimbalist’s now impressive virtuosity, 
commended him highly to the audience. 
It was a reverent, but an authoritative, 
most expressive and comprehending 
performance of great music. The au- 
dience recalled Mr. Zimbalist, a greater 
violinist today than ever, with much 
cordiality. 


SECOND SYMPHONY 
CONCERT BRILLIANT 


‘ 


Two widely contracting numbers,made 
the Symphony concert of yesterd@y an 
unusual one—Scriabin’s ‘‘Poem of Ecsta- 
sy,’’ a remarkable composition, played 
not as by a literalist, but with vision 
and with understanding, and following 
it a noble performance of the Beethoven 
concerto by Mr Zimbalist, in which Dr 


/Muck and the orchestra shared. Both 


were supreme. 
Played seven years ago by Mr Fiedler, 


Scriabin’s score distressed many by its 
frenetic disssonances. Clashing sounds 
rather than a colossal psychic conflict 
then appeared its mission. But Scria- 
bin’s appreciation in his rhapsodic pqam 
first of verse as of that in tone, tmat 
ecstasy is sweeping only in the degree 
that it is compounded of pain, demands 
something more than a~- screaming 
trumpet and the incessant shocks of 
quarrelsome tonalities rudely buffeted 
about in the orchestra. 

Treatment of the gorgeous web of this 
score as a flat surface or as a literal: 
translation could be only a caricature. 
Yesterday Dr Muck gave it depth, per-'| 
spective, richnesS and boundless re- 
source. There are tapestries wherein 
are lines of color which lend a hidden | 
lustre before they appear, blending | 
with what precedes and then with what | 
follows. | 

Scriabin’s myriad voices weave the| 
fragments of his few themes, reechoing | 
them in opulent fancy into a resplendent 
fabric, prodigal with colors, which are 
broken into countless tints and half 
tints as through a prism. There are 
accents and moods ecstatic and infernal. 
The use of stopped brass in trumpet, 


horn and trombone jis eloquent of. evil 


Ultra Modern Music 


All in all, this tone-poem becomes for 
uS one of the most interesting and stim- 
ulating of ultra-modern compositions. 
With the composer, the hearer trembles 
in the presence of things utterly new, 
and vast, and incommensurable. We 
Sometimes think that’ an incomplete 
fragment of a vast conception means 
more to us and the future of art than. 


and that which ought not to be. 


Appreciation of Rhythm 


Like his compatriot, Stravinsky, whom. 
he much resembles in harmonic sense, 
Scriabin has a demoniac appreciation. 
for rhythm. There is the broad flow of 


orchestral song as of a great. river, and 
when there is demand for an incisive, 
characterizing rhythmic. .theme,. it. is 
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iinerring. ‘The sense of flight up a long- 
winged ascent to the hights of his 
climaxes is titanic, and for the epilogue | 
the organ is employed upon an abyss-' 
mal pedal point to build up a climax, 
lifted off its crest, as though the scroll 
of Heaven were rolled up from mortal | 
e "es. 5 
The pervading thought of the poem is 
given as the ‘‘Ecstasy of Untrammelled 
Action, the Joy in Creative Activity. 
Modest Altschuler, the conductor of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, who has brought out Scriabin’s 
works in this country, including this 
poem, also the “‘Prometheus’”’ with the 
lighting effects, assigns three diversions 
to the poem: 1. His soul in the orgy of 
love; 2. The realization of a fantastical 
dream; 3. The glory of his own art. 
As absolute music this tremendously 
dynamic score makes its own appeal. 
Whether it be excess of madness or not 
depends much upon the conductor. 

The performance was one not soon 
to be forgotten. Dr Muck wove the in- 
finitely detailed filaments of the mighty 
fabric with the imagination, with the 
adoration of sensuous beauty and pro- 


portion of a supreme colorist, where the 
artisan or craftsman would have daubed 
the canvas. The orchestra played like 
virtuosi. Mr Heim bore the terrific 
rigors of the needlessly difficult trumpet 
part with brilliant success. 


——— 


Concerto by Zimbalist 

Mr Zimbalist, no less the serious art- 
ist and musician than when he first 
Played here, has matured and broad-. 
ened in his mental and emotional grasp 
of great music. Technically he plays 
With such quiet mastery that the hearer 
is not aware that he is witnessing diffi- 
cult feats, as in certain passages, in- 


cluding the double stopping, in the first 
cadenza. Concealing a superb technic, 
he played the familiar concerto with a 
spirit of veneration for its beauty, 
| treading never upon excess of sentiment 
jin the lovely song and its embellish- 
' ments of the slow movement, nor de- 
|tracting from the dignity of spirit in 
| the last. The return to the theme after 


the cadenza in the first movement and 
the fine beauty of sustained line ‘ith 
Which he resumed it were beyond 
praise. 

Sibelius has palliated the bombast of 
much of his ‘Finlandia’ by the rugged. 
'bardic simplicity and folk character of 
‘the song. In the allegro, the returned 
exile shouts as though his celebrations 
were mixed with strong drink. 

Enesco’s Rumanian Rhapsody in A 
major closed the program. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Sk awd er Ode Ao / 
THE CONTRASTS OF A RANGING 

PROGRAMME f 


Sonorous and Stately Sibelius, Exotic and 
Fiery Enesco, for Forepiece and After- 
piece—Between, Beethoven According to 
Mr. Zimbalist and, for Music of Gen- 
ius, Skriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy” 


CCUSTOMED, even favorite, pieces 
began and ended the Symphony 

Concert yesterday afternoon. In 
themselves, to most that heard 

them familiarly, they brought no new sen- 
sation; but the performance of both proved 
conductor and orchestra, thus early in the 
season, at the top of their powers, and full 
of mettle. The broad sonorities with which 
Sibelius’s tone-poem, ‘‘Finlandia’’ begins, 
were magnificent to hear in depth, richness 
and mellow amplitude of tone; keen was 
the rhythming of the succeeding pasSage; 
then chorus-like, but with unerring apti- 
tude for the several parts, the orchestra 
sanz the composer’s warm melody—his own, 
yet of tne folk; and so ascended under Dr, 
Muck’s stimulating hand to the large pro- 
gressions and ceremonial eloquence of the 
close. There is no record that Sibelius de- 
Signed and wrote the piece for any other 
end than to please and express himself. 
Yet, contrary to most of his music, obvi- 
ously written in intent personal release Of 
impulse and imagining to closely sympa- 
thetic and enkindled ears, ‘‘Finlandia’’ 


sounds as though it were devised and felt. 


as music for large and stately occasion, to 
be the voice, less of individual, than gen- 
eral, emotion, to stir a great and various 
company. It is of Sibelius, publicly ‘‘doing 
his bit,’’ as it were, for the Finnish passion 
of nationality—not of Sibelius brooding, 
picturing, tossing and tormented tone-poet, 
writing a universal music out of his own 
Northern spirit. 

Again in Eneseo’s Roumanian Rhapsody, 


at the end of the concert, the rhythmic | 


verve and precision of the orchestra, the 
flash and flicker of its tonal color, its 
nervous zest of flying pace, the sting it 
fave to the repetitions, the taut spring at 
Which it held the suspensions, stirred the 
audience and glorified the music. No doubt 
the piece is fittingly Roumanian: the 
Sharp voice of gypsy fiddles, the shrill 
Shriek of frenzied piccolos, the alternate 
languors and furies of primitive melody 
and rhvthm, the hammering repetitions 
sound through the rhapsody, as though 
Bucharest were both making and hearing 


LCC Ct tt ttt ttt me - -_ iin 


it.. Enesco’s handling is as simple, naked | 


and repetitious; only he flings over his 
wayside tunes and snapping rhythms vivid 


hy * 
ih, 


color atid drives his orchestra as fast and{ Slow movelnént was linked "SWeeth ose 
hard as virtuosi may be sped. Where com-|@tawn into the smoothest and: subtlest of 
poser ends, conductor, here in Boston, be-|®UPhonies; the finale was gently rhythme : 
gins, neating the elementary fires and the} elesantly paced, half-tinted. The lis.ener 


glowing trappings of the music, uatii they | heard Fiolinist, conductor ard orchestra as 


flame out of the crucible of tingling nerves , fal a asics: 
and excited artistry. Once more the] cise of her most adroit artistries she sub- 


listener had good reason to speculate upon|@ues her voice by half. The pattern of 
the other two and strangely unprocurable | the music became as embroidered arabesque: 
rhapsodies of the set. No Roumanian gir] | —~Beethoven in watercolor. Dr. Muck, Mr. 
or a fete day always wears the same rib- | Zimbalist, the band behind them, might 
bons; so presumably ia the second and'| have been at the other end of a music-room) 
the third piece’ Enesco does not always |in twilight. ey 
sound flaming scarlet. Grant this notion of the concerto, which 
poems Dr. Muck loyally and acutely accepted with 
Hqaually of the orchestra at its ready and | pliant proportioning of tone, pace and ae- 
ranging best, were the fineness, Suavity, |; cent to the will of the “iolinist, which the 
sensibility and grace of undulatine tone | audience followed with the raptest of lis- 
that it and the conductor brought to Mr, | tening and the warmest of applause, and 
Zimbalist’s version of Beethoven's con- } Mr. Zimbalist plays his nart to perfection— 
certo for.violin. Rarely, in Symphony Fall, | even on a day when damp burrows into | 
has it sounded in such degree as a sently intonation. No hearer seemed’ more ‘rapt 
mellifluous, exquisitely spun, elegantly than he—conscious only of violin, music 
bedecked music—the fine and final fiower, and the ends he sought. His voice (nein 
AS 1t Seemec, of salon pieces for eighteenth- uated itself into the concerto rather than 
century virtuosi, the last return of Beet- , entered it—soft, round, undulating, finely 
hoven to the Mozartian matter and manner mcdulated, gently colored, superlatively 
that, as the fourth symbhony also proves, supple and subtle. As the orchestral voices 
he had at command in 1806. no less than, continued the design of the music. hie 
his own bolder, freer, deeper idiom. Often, * olending with them, ornamented it with in 
Perhaps too often, and within easy recol- plastic and placid loveliness, or taking the 
lection. the concerto has been Plaved in melody to itself, it spun phrase out of 
recent years at the Symphony Con-erts, phrase into an edgeless, ‘ointless strand cf 
While on e€aca occasion the music has re-. tone in subdued flow, of subdued bright- 
flected the Image of the violinist with Dr. / ness. The cadenza, so play¢td, became ‘as 
Muck submissively and expertly holding | music of fanciful and not displayf.l fila- 
the Blass at whatever angle the virtuoso | ment; the transitions were meltings of: oe 
willee, In nearly every other familiar | voice into many. The embroider of th 
ioc os Beethoven's riper years, Beet- | slow movement brought iike lovely ahd 
| hoven is Beethoven. By exception in this] astute euphonies, like zrace «f phrase like: 
| Particular concerto, he outdoes even St.| sustaining of the silken thread of he. er 


Paul, becoming all things to all men—or) sic, however finely spun. The deftne f 
rather violinists. Mr. Hess’s nervous en- rhythm, the fluency of phrase the Ba i 
ergy used to make it vivid and vivacious,) mer delicacy of gleamine toné a 3 pee 
Mr. Spalding, last winter, embroidered it} finale a music of light aya air ie li . 
upor the air in exact and edgeless pattern;| did Mr. Zimbalist miss the ont _ ere. 
Mr. Witek is wont to mould it in larger Where did he fall short cf ‘due Bf Pt 
phrase, warmer transition, freer motion; seldom has the concerto seemed Berke 
Mr. ‘Kreisler wrapped it in the iustrous smooth-surfdaced, meliifluous to an Sriecreaan 
velvet of his tone; glamored what is in- lin. Yet all this loveliness was ini alee 
trinsicaly an eighteenth-century salon little dry, somewhat stu-lied pi ebb 
piece for an artful and graceful violinist, by no means lifeless, but hushed smoathall 
. | 

cessities of r. 


with his own poetic sensibility, his own graced, beyond even the ne 
felicity of style. Mozartean virtuoso ‘nusiec | 
Mr. Zimbalist, in his turn, seems to hear 
the violin part of the concerto as a strand Skriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy,” 
of flowing, delicately modulated, soft-hued, Played for the first time here, 


virtually 


* i . 
| Subdued and mellowed sound that the Fiedler made a sorry and pewiidered wecell 


| fused voices of the violin and the orchestra Of it seven years ago, maintained these con- 
“re weaving into the expanding pattern of trasts of a highly diversified programme. 
Ss . 


|the whole. Accordingly, as he measured The orchestra had mastered a pieee 
| the tone of his bow and strings, so Drjing in the compass it requires of - 
| Muck measured the tone of the assemble instrument, in: unexpected 

| Instruments. The long introduction be tricate weaving of parts and. voices vy 
| Came as suave and airy preluding; the vio; Muck sought only to fina -unclouded Ds: 
linist’s ‘‘passage~work”’ and cadenza in the Undiminished speech for a Skriabin - a 
first movement as light filigree upon 4 voice and whose passion are all hi r ose: 
tonal background as adeptly shaded; vio, The audience heard intent, someti a 
linist and orchestra sang the songful pasi zled, sometimes stirred never u imac en 
Sages in intimate introspective voice: the , r unimpres 


many an 
interval, in in= 


he might hear a singer when for the exer- 


ceed 
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and at the end heartily applausive. To 
listen coolly, detachedly, analytically, was 


to hear a music of impeccable, even ortho-- 


dox form, unspringing from a few vivid 
'motives, creating itself out of itself, how- 
ever intensive or changeful the mood. 
‘Seldom in it does the fit means to the 
‘desired end seem to evade Skriabin. Yet 
'so to hear it was also to note occasional 
‘strange fashioning of chords and stranger 


derivations from them, harmonies that to 
academic ears are rather dissonances, and 
an instrumental color singular in persistent 
and significant use of the trumpets and sub- 
tle in the division and Sub-divisien of the 
Strings—a color that was less definable 
tonal tint for tonal tint than an iridescent 
mantle over the whole. Never wags this 
color merely imposed; always it was in- 
trinsic in the substance and the passion of 
the music. Constructively, Skriabin had a 
mind as well as emotions, and skill] no less 
than sensation. Grant him his inch of in- 
dividuality and there is no questioning 
the ell of music into which he logically ex- 
pands it. Call him mad, as some of his 
Russian detractors used to do, but there 
is expert method in the madness. 

To hear not only mentally and analyti- 
Cally, but in emotional response and Vieid- 
ing to the personal revelation, as it seemed, 
of the tone-poem, was to experience a 
Strangely painful music. Chaikowski, 
brooding over temperamental foreboding, 
restlessness and woe, found comfort when 
in music he had released to the world is 
passion and pain. Skriabin, consumed by 
introspective ardors, aspirations, struggies, 
Sensations, found like sclace when in music 
he had laid bare and even intensified these 
Spiritual agonies and conflicts. The trum- 
pet motive that soon flames across ‘The 
Poem of Ecstasy,” soars up and down 
within it, pierces pits of despair, irradiates 
heights of desire—the imperious call of will 
and masterdom—sinks deeper and deeper 
into the ear and imagination. As it haunts 
the tone-poem, so it haunts the listenor. 
The ear hears it as the Miltonic eye saw 
the comet, engrossed, effaced. There is 
genius, in the narrower sense of the word. 
In the invention and the enforcement of ‘t. 

The rest seems manifold and agonized 
struggle to attain the dominion over selt 
that this motive embodies. It is an entire- 
ly self-contained, wholly logical, even for- 
malty orthodox music; yet hear it al} 
a-whirr with tremulous desire for spiritual 
release and confidence; shrieking high, 
Sharp, thin as in a frenzy of such aspira- 
tion; thickening into tense insistence: grop- 
ing darkly toward the goal; shining for an 
instant in the radiance of it; thrust back: 
sealing the air anew with incredible light- 
ness; caressing the vision as in sensuous 
intoxication; mounting, mounting, mount- 
ing until it.is caught into the final might 
and majesty of this universal will: sway- 
ing for an instant—another stroke of 


genius—in ethereal calm; then clasped anew 
by that resistless dominance. © A» mawic 
that aches upon the receiving senses: that 
racks the heart; that is anything, every- 
thing, but the ecstasy naming it: that to 
the non-Slavic mind works almost a horror 
at such piteous yet pitiless self-revelation: 
but a music that, like or mislike, denounce 
or .extol, only genius—not talent—writes, 
stripped, bleeding, unashamed. MH. T. P. 


ORCHESTRA HEARD 


IN SCRIABIN WORK 
Wionelee OE 2.0/1 
“Poem of Ecstasy”” Presented — 


Mr. Zimbalist Takes Part in 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 


es 


Boston Symphony OGOorchestra, Karl 
Muck, conductor; Efrem Zimbalist, solo- 
ist—Second program, presented in Sym- 
phony Ha}l, Boston, Mass., afternoon of 
Oct. 19, 1917: Sibelius, “Finlandia,” sym- 
phonic poem for orchestra, op. 26, No. 7; 
scriabin, ‘The Poem of Ecstasy,” op. 54; 
Beethoven, concerto in D major for violin, 
op. 61; Knesco, Rumanian rhapsody in | 
A major, op. 11, No. 1. | 

Every musical composition, good or. 
bad, must be regarded as having ele- | 
mental subject-matter from which the | 
whole thing is evolved. There cannot | 
conceivably be a symphony, a sym- 
phonic poem or any example of tone 
architecture whatever but has a nu- 
cleus of material of some kind, melodic 
material, no doubt, in the majority of 
cases, whence it all grows. This is 
probably the universal on which most 
criticism and appreciation of music 
rests. Listeners may sometimes fancy 
that they judge a composition by its 
entire effect, as performed. But if they 
examine their thoughts carefully, they 
Will surely find themselves going back 
to the starting point of the composer 
and asking what notes Or sounds he 
selected in the beginning as those on 
which he should build his structure. 
Somehow they know in their hearts 
that on the man’s Original choice and 
on the motives of understanding that. 
impelled him to it, depend the force 
and value of hig product. | 

The Scriabin “Poem of Eestasy,” | 
which Dr. Muck presented on Friday. 


afternoon, illustrates a choice of fun-| 


damental material which has at once 
the mark of strangeness and of sin- 
cerity. The work, considered from the 
standpoint of sonorities, is novel, 
forsooth; and yet it is made of stuff 
which symphony builders in former 
days knew existed, and which they 
rejected as ugly and unfit. Shrill 
registers of the stringed instruments 
and harsh combinations of the wind 
instruments are made essential use of 
in all expository passages; and they 
are kept sounding, what is more, with- 
out relief of a mellow and agreeable 
moment throughout the piece. Things 
pleasant to listen to are avoided, 
doubtless in agreement with ideas set 


a 


bearing the same title as the music, 
of which an English rendering was 
given in the program book of the con- 
cert. For veritably Scriabin started 
cemposing his orchestral poem where 


one— 


“On tne heights of negation.” 
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And on those heights he stayed to 
the end. Perhaps he was not so 
much exalted as he deemed himself. 
He may, indeed, have been-only a pil- 
lar saint’s distance from the common 
ground. But in any case, by remain- 
ing at his chosen level, he achieved 
| the illusion of the ecstatic, which was 
| his main aim. 
| Still further is Scriabin, the poet, 
| apologist for Scriabin, the composer: 
or, if one pleases, for Scriabin, the 
| Philosopher. Strenuous negation, he 

points out in the verses, and he seems 

likewise to argue in the music, is the 
| means whereby a man can assert com- 
| mand over the world; the means, in 
| other words, whereby he, Alexander 
| Scriabin, of the modern Russian 
school of tone thinkers, can declare 
his belief in the freedom of the will. 


| With irresistible ardor as an instru- 
| mentalist, and with compelling logic 
|48 a melodist and a harmonist, he de- 


} 


| fends his side of a great question. If 
1 only he stood on the other Side, he 
might, his intellectual zeal and thor- 
| Oughness considered, deserve to he 
called the Jonathan Edwards of syim- 
phonic dialecticians. 


“The Poem of Ecstasy” needed the 


! 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


contrast of music dealing with things, 


the bombastic fiddlings and trumpet-' 
ings with which Sibelius Character- | 


| external and concrete. Accordingly, 


me eee 


forth in the verses of the composer, | 


_ to First Sold Out 


| 
House of Season 


he started meditating his literary | 


|Poem of Ecstasy”: Beethoven, violin 
| concerto (Mr. Zimbalist, violinist); .En- 
ie 
| 


izes the Finnish folk and the merry) 
long-winded tunes with which Enesco | 


characterizes the Rumanians were 
welcome. The impassioned and noble 
themes of Beethoven, too, had a grate- 
ful sound, especially with a_ solo 
violinist of Mr. Zimbalist’s technical 
refinement and delicate interpretative 
sensibilities voicing them. The soloist 
gave his hearers a half hour of serene 


and exquisite delight that they may 


wait long to have equaled, and he 
won the reward of their warmest 
applause. 


Symphony Plays 


Srila Ctr 20/07 


| Full measure and running ever was 
' the offering to patrons of the Symphony 
‘concert in Symphony Hall yesterday 


afternoon, The program was as follows: 
Sibelius, ‘‘Finlandia’’; Scriabin, “The 


sco, Roumanian Rhapsody, No. 1. 

And what a concert it was! Sibelius, 
Scriabin, Beethoven and Enesco all on 
one program and with that sterling 
artist Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian. vio- 
linst, for soloist. Small wonder that the 


| audience became more and more. en- 
| thusiastic as the concert progressed, 


| Small wonder that Dr. Muck was thrice 


recalled at the intermission and Zim- 
ibalist so many times ‘after his number 
‘that doubt began to be felt about .the 
concert being finished. Memories of such 
@ concert are to be treasured. 

The beautiful ‘‘Finlandia” was grandly 
Played, Scriabin, ever riotous, fairly 
Outdoes himself in “Eestasy.”’ Bee- 
thoven, soloist and orchestra, proved a 
happy combination in the concerto,;. a 
6rand work, superbly given. Then came 
more riot with Enesco, It ean be said 
of Inesco, however, that his ‘‘spree’’ 
leaves a better taste in the mouth than 
Scriabin's. 

It was fitting, therefore, that the “sold 
out’ sign, so familiar whenever the -or- 
chestra plays away from home and be- 
coming more and more so at Symphony 
Hall, should make jts debut for the sea- 


son yesterday afternoon. 
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the Bostonians have showed ‘their strong| As for the remainder of the progtamms) 

1 in the orgy of love; : | liking for an initial concert purely orches-| the symphony of Sibelius is a deli £ 10 

| reaper inte Sas ctge fas ey ti f a fan- | } || tral. Hence’ Miss’ Gtiomar Novaes, the! bring forth once and again. In spite of 

| | the second, neindhaodig ees “yal ape lory | ; | pianist assisted the orchestra, with the} direct and even obvious appeal, su LACS | 

. pes esi niger a ah cit rtelac ve r '|high repute and the high vogue that she! beauties, and “early influences,” the | rst 

Aobr- Cot 43/4 pi n'y pein ron use” begins '| gained last year, justly to herald her. Only} charm of the music does not wear AWAY. 

vom s | ject of “Le Poeme de l'Extase begins | once, hitherto, and in recital has she played| Now, the pungent, r ial ¢ steristics at- 
Appears at 8 mphony Co rts per even Wesneeey gains eorssing: amen: hereabouts and those who had not heard | tract as mucr * y familiarity as by novelty, 
ie f | OR. SRO. QOMEaeeE: Yennre pep il on her play, could not have had a more char-| There is still intense pleasure in the elo- 
As First Soloist of '@ program for his musical composl- || acteristic introduction than through the| quently melodic themes which make the 
tion. : Wit | pages of Beethoven's Concerto in G major.| music sing as one listens, and persist in 

The Season The program in its proper order is_ | If a woman choose that piece in the face|tkhe memory afterwards. Perhaps there is 

as follows:— | . '|of endless showy possibilities, you may al-|a binding passage or two, a rather too 

4 Sibelius, eta 26 No. T riaee tick | most presume her to be the finest kind of! “correct” eee eee manipulation i ae 

| — . scrlabin, Symphonic Poem, “La Poeme de | an artist. It is, perhaps, by virtue of its Sibelius might now improve upon in 7 
Eve AOIN rvEe sere Eixtass.” Op. 54 a nd erated || persuasive loveliness and placid repose the light of his ST eet the Deal and ates Hy 
| "KATTI See ia ty kaa On a nie |} woman’s concerto “par excellence,” as dividual style. But the spontaneous mel Ys, 

een An TRALURS siladon Wehaucnedin sebusinine ts A major, f ‘The Emperor’’ is the man’s. the plaint of the slow movement, the rue. 

Are ee a Bet Mg les Oe is | Miss Novaes confirmed the supposition tesque and sturdy fancy of the sche », the 

; Soloist. Hfram Zimpalist. | by her performance. Her calm assurance frenzies of accumulating rhythm and .ound, 

an Racond ie o pyeaphony con-| The first Symphony concert of the |} and self-possession, unruffled alike before’ the captivating oddities and twists in ore 
certs, which will be given in Sym-j .oason in Cambridge will be given in [orchestra and applause, proved the mask) chestral development—all glorify this first 


| 
: 


‘phony, and no 


phony Hall Friday afternoon, Oct. 19, 
and Saturday evening, Oct. 20, will 
present the first soloist of the season 
in the very distinguished Russian vio- 
linist, Efrem Zimbalist. Mr. Zimbalist 
has appeared but once with the or- 
chestra, several years ago, when he 
played a not very interesting concerto 


Glazounoff. This time Mr. Zimbalist 
will play the Beethoven Concerto. 

Every now and then Dr. Muck gives 
a program which contains no sym- 
Symphony will be 
played at these second concerts. The 
orchestral pieces will be the “fPin- 
landia” of Sibelius, Scriabin’s “Te 
Poeme de ]’Extrase” and the brilliant 
Rumanian Rhapsody in a major of 
Enesco. 

All of these works are familiar to 
the Symphony audiences, excent the 
Symphonic Poein of the Russian Scri- 
abin. 


day afternoon, Oct. 21, and Saturday 
evening, Oct. 22, 1910, under Mr. 
Fiedler, It is unusual music. and wag 
received at the time by the audience 
with much mixed feelings, but seven 
years has made such progress in the 


‘understanding of ultra-modern musie 
ithat undobutedly it will make a much 


deeper impression now than it did 
| then. 

It was performed for the first time 
in America by the Russian Symphonist 
Society in New York in December, 
1908. 


in Switzerland in the summer of 1907, 


the composer has sought to express | 
Something of the emotional side of his | 
The first is the’ 


| philosophy of life. 


‘Symphony Orchestra. 
‘season, she is to play in Boston with 
, hihe orchestra. 

for violin by the Russian composer, | 


This has appeared on only one! 
program, that which was played Fri-| 


According to Mr. Modest Alt- | 
schuler, who was with Scriabin when | 
the latter was working on the Poem | 


Sanders Theatre next Thursday even- 
ing, Oct. 18, at 8 o’clock. The soloist 
will be the brilliant Brazilian pianist, 
Guiomar Novaes, who then makes her 
first appearance with the Boston 
Later in the 


Miss Novaes is regarded as the most 
talented young woman pianist who 
has appeared in America in many 
vears, and her performances with the 
Symphony Orchestra will be watched 
With interest by all who eare for 
plano playing. She will play the 
Fourth Concert of Beethoven, that 
in G major. 

The program of this concert com- 
prises the first Symphony of the Fin- 
nish composer Sibelius, that in FE 
minor; Beethoven’s G major Concer- 
to for piano and orchestra: and Rer- 
lioz’s Overture “King Lear.” 


ee Fee 


Miss Novaes Plays with the Symphony 
Orchestra in Camktridge—Her Rare Quali- 
ties as Musician and Virtuosa—-Sibelius’s 
First Symphony Again 


Duarte, —— Oe f CqGe 
HE Symphony Orchestra réturned to 
-r Cambridge last evening wit a 

programme not only delightful and 
eventful, but compiled particularly for 
the occasion. It contained only one 
number so far played or announced 
in Boston—Berlioz’s overture to “King 
Lear.’’ The other orchestral piece 
was the first symphony of Sibelius, which, 
it seems, has always been carefully singled 
out for Cambridge in past seasons, where- 
by a great fondness has grown for it there. 
Further, the Cambridge people are so com- 
plaisant with soloists as to greeti one at all 
times with no shade of regret, whereas 


i] 


| 
| 


of solid musicianship, complete mastery of 
her instrument, and response to the stiller 
depths of poetry which the music calls forth. 
She made the concerto no contest in key- 
board galloping, but interpolated the orna- 
ment of the first and last parts as it was 
intended—delicately cut, Suddued, unos- 
tentatious. Such playing is the clearest 
possible test and proof of technical skill. 
When the softest music holds the atten- 
tion most closely; when every note is dis- 
tinct and faultless; when the pianist misses 


, nothing in the shadings of the pianissim« 


|| passages, in the minutely graduated ris¢ 


} 
| 
| 
' 


' 
' 
| 


suit Miss Novaes’s nature. 
| Slowly as anyone could, even beyond the 


and fall which is the breath of life ir 
| Beethoven's music, in the whisperings intc 
Silence before the orchestra; then there is 
no bald display of virtuosity, but plainly 
| enough the firmest control of fingers, ané 
a muscular precision that no roaring cChor¢ 
| may demand. Only in the cadenzas must 
conditions change, and let us Suppose that 


| Miss Novaes took them merely as a duty 


The music proper seemed peculiarly to 
She took it as 


| wont of Dr. Muck, but, since the music 
| always touches upon the fcrm of dialogue, 
| the recurring suggestion of contrast tended 


to heighten the effectiveness, In the slow 
portion she lingered jealously over every 


| chord, extracting the utmost of its poetry 


| part, 


and prolonging the hushed spell of her 
As an individual she did not oOver- 


| Step the license of the solo passages, being 


| Buided by rare emotional irtuition to poeti 
_accord with the composer. Moreover, 
| there was a mutual enrichment of person-~ 
ality between composer and Pianist; whil 
| Dr. Muck could not be in any degree at 
| Warlamce with Beethoven so truly inter- 
i preted. The suspense and the iovely magi . 
of the music held the audience from begin 
ning to end in the silence of full subjection, 
It 18 Gpen to question whether ‘there lives 
among woinen pianists any to sound more 
deeply the peetic significance of the Con- 
certu in G@ minor. 


symphony of Sibelius. 


They remain in the 


fourth, but in the greatly changed aspect 


of stylistic growth and maturity. 


The overture to ‘King Lear’ will stand 


no such test of cndurance—indeed, a sin- 


gle ‘veek seems a long life. 


aiso satiety. 
fore the sunlit Italian sea, to share’ his 


ardent and immoderate enthusiasm in the 


| 


| a'scovery of a masterpiece (there is no 
mor? than that of “King Lear’ in the mi - 
FIRST OF THE SMITH CONCERTS 
imams: —- Od, die 77 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Col- 
lege Tonight—?F ote. 
Northampton 0O +t. 24 (sr°ciab—The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, <arl Muek, direc- 


One, two and 
even three hearings bring much pleasure--— 
To wander with Berlioz be- 


; 


- 


tor, will give the first o, the Smith Col- | 


‘ege series of concerts for this year this 


: 
' 
' 


evening. Mr. Arthur Ware Locke of the. 


department of music will be the soloist ' 


for the orchestra. For the benefit of those 
interested, Mr. Henry Dike Sleeper, head 


| Of the department of music, assisted by Mr. 


sessions and Mr. Moog, analyzed the Sym. 
phony programme yesterday afternoon. 
Miss Susan D. Huntington, head of the. 
American College in Madrid, Spain, spoke 
before the students in the Spanish depart- 
ment yesterday afternoon on ‘“Politieal 
Conditions in Spain.’’ “agit 
President William Allan Neilson spoke 
this morning at the Central High School 
in Springtieid in behalf of the Second Lib- 
erty Loan. He also represented Smith at 
the annual celebration of Founder's Day 
at Mount Holyoke College yesterday, : 
The speaker at the Christian Association 
meeting last evening was Mrs. Henry Pea. 
body, trustee of Ginling College, Nanking, 
China. 4 
Professor John C, Hildt of the depart- 
ment of history will lecture tomorrow after- 
noon under the auspices of the department’ 
of education on “Student Life in the. 
Medieval Universities.” met 
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i Mr. EFREM ZIMBALIST, violinist, was born in Rostoff, Russia, in 

1889. His father was an orchestral conductor there. At the age of : H, I ] 

nine the boy was playing Spohr’s concertos in public. When he was Symphony Atte 
twelve he was playing in Petrograd and Moscow and he bégan to study 

with Leopold Auer, who taught him for several years. At the Petro- 

|grad Conservatory, he won the gold medal presented by the Russian 

Government and a special prize of 1,200 roubles, a gift for two years. SHASON 1917--18. 
He played for the first time in Berlin in November, 1907, with the 

Philharmonic Orchestra. He made his first appearance in London, 


_December 9, 1907, with the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted RB () STO N S Y M p H () N Y () RG H E ST R A 


by Langdon Ronald (T'schaikowskv’s Canrerta and T ala’ S+rmhonie 


bn: : | le iets Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


, | vg on he 


yen’ THIRD PROGRAMME 


S| A | 4 | 
| SP ~, } | dee FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26, AT 2.30 P.M. 


— « 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, AT 8 P.M. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 4, op. 98 
I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Andante moderato 
III. Allegro giocoso 
IV. Allegro energico e passionato 


RACHMANINOFF, SYMPHONIC POEM for full Orchestra to “‘Der Tot 


eninsel,’’ (‘‘The Island of the Dead’’) the picture by 
A. Bocklin, op. 39 


DEBUSSY, SUITE SYMPHONIQUE, “Printemps” 
Alma | Ps Saw oy pag 
GLUCK — ZIMBALIST 
en ancmameon. 


Soprano Violinist Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 
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i Mr. EfrEM ZIMBALIST, violinist, was born in Rostoff, Russia, 1n 
1889. His father was an orchestral conductor there. At the age of 
nine the boy was playing Spohr’s concertos in public. When he was 
twelve he was playing in Petrograd and Moscow and he began to study 
with Leopold Auer, who taught him for several years. At the Petro- 
grad Conservatory, he won the gold medal presented by the Russian 
He played for the first time in Berlin in November, 1907, with the 
| Philharmonic Orchestra. He made his first appearance in London, 
December 9, 1907, with the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Langdon Ronald (Tschaikowsky’s Concerto and Lalo’s Symphonie 
'Espagnole). 
_ His first performance in the United States was at a concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston, October 27, I9II, when he 
played Glazounoff’s Concerto, Op. 82, for the first time in this city. 
Mr. Zimbalist has given these concerts in Boston :— 
| 1911, November 14, with Max Chotzinoff, pianist (York Bowen’s 
Suite in D, first time in Boston); November 20. 
| 1913, March 17, 
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Soprano Violinist 


Government and a special prize of 1,200 roubles, a gift for two years. | 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1917--18. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


THIRD PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, AT 8 P.M. 


BRAHMS, SYMPHONY in E minor, No. 4, op. 98 
I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Andante moderato 
III. Allegro giocoso 
IV. Allegro energico e passionato 


RACHMANINOFF, SYMPHONIC POEM for ful] Orchestra to ‘‘Der Tot 


eninsel,’’ (‘““The Island of the Dead’’) the picture by 
A. Bocklin, op. 39 


DEBUSSY, SUITE SYMPHONIQUE, “Printemps” 


I. Trés modéré 
II. Modéré 
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Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 





The attention of the Subscribers to and Patrons 
of the Symphony Concerts is called to the opening 
paragraph of Title VII., Section 700, of the Federal 
Act of October 3, 1917, with reference to admissions to 
concerts, entitled “An Act to provide revenue to defray 
war expenses, and for other purposes:’’ It reads as 


follows: 


That from and after the first day of November, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, there shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid (a) a tax of 1 cent for 
each 10 cents or fraction thereof of the amount paid 
for admission to any place, including admission by 


season ticket or subscription, to be paid by the person 
paying for such admission. 
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l attempt to write music for Poe's prose! 
| poem “‘Silence.’’ It is true that a French | 
jpegs Cabaner, once said: “To ex~ 


pn silence in musie I should need 
three brass bands,” but from his music 
that we have seen it is safe to believe 
that Cabaner was more brilliant and 


THIRD CONCERT original in paradox than in composition. 


Any piece truly illustrative of Boeck- 
(TA okel, MRE ob. 7 ‘7 | lin's picture would necessarily be very 


Ja 66 short, for the imitative monotony would 
Rachmaninoff S The Island of soon vex the hearer. No, there Was 
| ‘need of a strong contrast, of a tumultu- 


? 
the Dead’ Has a Place j|ous middle section. To excuse this on 
aesthetic grounds the fancy of the com- 
on Program. 





poser outstripped that of the painter. 

When Rachmaninoff conducted this 
symphonic poem in Boston, the reading 
lof the whole was more subdued. The 
WILL BE REPEATED TONIGHT lamentation was less poignant; the en- 

Ktrance of the ‘Dies Irae’’ was ‘a hint 

AD of the burial, not of the terrible day 
beyond the grave. Nor was the general 

By PHILIP HALE. teffect of the music lessened thereby; on 

The third concert of the Boston Sym-||the contrary, the mood of the picture 

phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, || “#5 Strongly reproduced by what might 

yy i paradoxically be called the stillness of 
took place in Symphony Hall yesterday | the performance. The ferryman rowed 
afternoon. The program was as fol- | noiselessly; the sea was calm; no shriek 
lows: Brahms, Symphony No. 4: Rach- | of woe came from the white figure near 
| the coffin. Dr. Muck’s rendering, on the 
other hand, was intensely emotional and 
dramatic. 

While the second movement. of 
| Brahms’ fourth symphony is among the 
pain beautiful and human of his works, 

he other movements are autumnal and 
austere, at times granitic. There is 
nothing in this symphony so demoniacal 
in energy and compelling in appeal as 
the first movement of Brahms’ first 





——— 


maninoff, symphonic poem, “The Island 
of the Dead’; Debussy, symphonic 
Suite, *‘Spring.’’ 

Rachmaninoff's symphonic poem seeks 
to express in music the picture of the 
Same name by Arnold Boecklin. The 
mood of this picture is one of awful 
quiet; a stillness, like that found by 
Swinburne in the garden of Proser- 





pine: 
symphony and the first of the third: 
Nor any change of light: nothing so noble and inspiring as the 
Nor sound of waters shaken, introduction to the final of the first. 


Nor any sound or sight: 

Nor nvintry leaves nor vernal, 

Nor days nor things diurnal; 

Only the sleep eterna] 

In an eternal night. 

But this Russian composer saw other ! 
things in the picture that the idle spec- 
tator does not see: probably they es- 
caped the painter himself. 

For in Rachmaninoff’s music there is 
the suggestion of the last great day, 
the Day of Wrath, with the dead be- 
fore the Judgment. seat. And on this 
island are despairing, tormented, shriek- 
ing souls, miserable and infinite wailing, 


b 
Then star nor sun shall waken, 

Too many pages in this fourth sym- 

formalism. As Ernest Newman well 

| Says: “The danger of a transmitted 
classical technic if any art is that now 
and then it tempts its practitioners to 
talk—and allows them to talk quite flu- 
ently—when they have really nothing 
of vital importance to say.” 

The concert would have been complete 
if it had ended with the music of 
Rachmaninoff. Two compositions of the 
length and importance of the symphony 
and the symphonic poem are enough. 
hands outstretched in defiant and im- Debussy’s suite, though an early work, 
potent § rage. Puccini might envy jis hardly a hat and overcoat piece, 
certain pages of this music for ee The concert will be repeated tonight, 











second act of his “Tosca.” The program of the concerts next week 

Could Rachmaninoff have succeeded | will be as follows: Sibelius, Symphony 
in a&@ symphonic poem “to Boecklin’s! No. 4; Saint-Saens, Concerto No. 2 for 
picture’ without a betrayal of the] the piano (Frances Nash, pianist); 
painter? No composer of ordinary | Beethoven, overture, Lenore, No. 3. 


sense and controlled imagination ‘would 
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SYMPHONY PLAYS 
“LAND OF DEAD" 


Od. 27/7 

ue Poem by Rachmaningff 

Is Great and Noble Work, 
Finely Played 





ola 





SPRINGTIME SUITE BY 
DEBUSSY IS PLEASING 





Orchestral Program Is Best 
Suited to Concert, But Not 
So Popular With Public 








By LOUIS C. ELSON 
PROGRAM 


Brahms, Symphony in E minor. t 

Tiachmaninoff, ‘‘The Island ol the Dead, 
Symphonic Poem. ae 

Debussy, ‘‘Printemps,’’ Symphonic Suite. 


We cannot too often state that the 
purely orchestral program is the 
one best suited to the true character 
of these concerts. A prima donna, a 
favorite tenor, give an operatic flavor 
to the otcasion that is not pleasant to 
the symphonic auditor. Yet the great 
public emphatically dissent from this 
opinion, The waiting line for second 
balcony seats shows this clearly. Let 
there be a noble program, such as 
that of yesterday afternoon, and a 
few faithful ones will be waiting for 
admission, but let the most decrepit 
opera singer with a 19th century rep- 
utation appear and there will be a 
line forming in the -early morning 
hours and extending around the en- 
tire block. It is evidently ‘Vox Pop- 
uli, Vox Prima Donna'” even if it 
be not good Latin. 

Dr. Muck cannot give us as great a 
surprise, a revelation, with the 
Brahms fourth Symphony as he once 
did with the first. It is a work which 
has not sO much hidden within it as a 


Brahms, somewhat like Reger, used | 


to take unpromising figures and then 


astonish the auditor by what thoughts 
he could evolve from them by develop- 
ment. There is something of this kind 
in the unpromising figure of the first 
mcvement of this symphony, which is, 
however, treated in a manner which 
Reger could never attain, and creates 
a movement full of beauty. 

The Variations of the Finale are an- 

other instanee of the skill of the mas- 
ter. A more sterile figure, or theme, 
could scarcely be imagined, a mere 
diatonic scale’ in fact, yet it is 
changed— 
“Into something rich and strange” 
long before Brahms has done with it. | 
And the variations were made excep- | 
ticnally clear in the reading and per- 
formance, so that the Finale was more 
than usually enjoyable. Yet we can- 
noi help thinking that skill takes pre- 
cedence over emotion in this particular | 
symphony (especially if it is compared 
With the second), always excepting the 
second movement, where the andante | 
becomes a movement of dreamy beau- | 
ty that makes it a veritable gem. The 
performance of the entire work was 
miasterly., 

Last week we found emptiness and 
deliberate ugliness (even if combined | 
with great orchestral skill) in Seria- 
bin’s “Poeme de ]’Extase;” this week 
we had a modern work pregnant with 
poetry as well as skill, a work which 
shows that a heavy scoring need not 
always smother out emotion, that real 
ideas _can be combined with great | 
tone-coloring. Rachmaninoff’s “Tote- 
ninsel”’ is a great and noble work, with 
which famillarity breeds only increased , 
enthusiasm, Tennyson’s lines 

“And thé dead, steered by the dumb, 

Went upwards with the flood.’ 
ONMENEDRCIT 
might well describe the impressive 
solemnity of the beginning and ending | 
of this work. That wave figure, played 
by the violoncellos, gives as strong a/| 
Suggestion of loneliness as the opening 
figure of Mendelssohn’s Hebrides over- 
ture. And in spite of the vaster and 
more modern vein of Rachmaninoff, 
there was a thought of Mendelssohn 
brought up by the island subject. 
Muted brasses, pizzicato contrabasses, 
gave a sense of mystery and dread and | 
evil, but the central portion of the 
work flares up into tragedy, and might 
picture a modern battlefield at night, 

after the combat. But the coda is re- 
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the first or the second symphony, yet Markably awe-inspiring with its long 


it has all the skill of the great mas- 
ter, 


organ-point, and the recurrence of the | 
lonely figure of the beginning. 
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Then the concert 
~ Debussy’s | views about )spring. 


ended . with! conservative classicist could enjoy |= 
 We/from beginning to end. Every num- 


wish that some modern composer) ber was poetic and sane, classical and 
would take up the subject of spring in} emotional numbers were in contrast, 
New England. That would be a sub-| both light and heavy scoring were 
ject on which he could vent all his' Presented, and no better opportunity 


bitterness. He could have an um-. 
brella motive, and turn it insice out 
by inversion; he could nave grippe| 


sneezes on the oboe, accompanied by|*? he fully understood by all of the 
kettledrum, and he might picture the| Public. 


approach of the mustard plaster, upon 
the piccolo. There is nothing of this 
kind in Debussy’s Suite, possibly be- 
cause he wrote it in Rome. It is to 
us one of the most enjoyable of De- 
bussy’s orchestral works. It is short, 
only two movements, and must not be 
contounded with the composer's 
*“Rondes de Printemps,” 
as fine a work. 
Debussy is never 


chestration. 
pensive and gentle, the second more. 
powerful and had a note of triumph. | 
Here the scoring was a little heavier | 
than Debussy’s wont. 
characteristic of the composition was 
the skilful interweaving of a four- 
hand piano part through its measures, 
The introduction of the piano, not as 
a solo instrument, but as an integral 
tone color in the score of an orchestra 
was done even seventy years ago by 
rlinka and St. Saens. Tschaikowsky, |! 
Berlioz, and many others 
then used the effect; but we do not! 
KnoW an instance where the instru- 
ment is so finely interwoven into the. 
fabric as in this suite. Messrs. De 
Voto and Nagel deserve credit for the 
manner in which this important 
“obblig ato” was played. 

Especially in the second movement 
was Debussy more masculine than 
usual, Here there were sharp con- 
trasts, bold use of piccolo and of 
kettle drum, and some very effective 
harp work, which was exquisitely 


played by Mr. Holy. 
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which both mystical, 


Here was a very intelligible De- 
bussy. An eight-noted figure was 
very intelligibly developed, and the 
entire composition could be followed 
by the musical auditor without ca!l- 
ing impressionism to his aid. Yet, as 
With all the numbers of this program, 
the music wags a little over the heads 
of the average auditor. 

Altogether then, this was a. concert 
modern and 


which is not 


| 
prolix and never 
heavy in scoring, therefore the com- | 
position was admirably placed, in con- | 
trast with Rachmaninoff’s heavier or- | 
The first movement was | 


But the chief! 





have since| the 


to study the glories of our orchéstra 
could be imagined, even if some of 
the works were, too subtly developed 
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MUSIC BY 
_ SYMPHONY 
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Brilliant Performance 


of Brahm’s 
Fourth 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The programme of the concert. of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Karl Muck conductor, yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, was the most 
interesting and perhaps, also, the most 
brilliantly interpreted, thus far, of the 
programmes of the season. Brahm’s 
fourth symphony, with its autumnal 
mood and coloring; Rachmaninoff’s. 
“Isle of the Dead,” after the famous 
pictures of Boecklin, and Debussy’s 
charming suite, “Printemps,” made the. 
list. 

To each of its items Dr. Muck 
brought his finest gifts as an inter- 
preter, and the implicit obedience and 
response of the players to his wishes. 
There was no soloist, which was well, 
since the performance of any soloist 
would have compared poorly with the. 
eloquence of the orchestra. a 
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DR. MUCK’S ARTISTRY 
The symphony of Brahms. towens 


- 


higher with the passing of the years. | 


The & minor symphony, long considered 
the most austere of the four that 
Brahms composed, is likely to outlast 
certain of its predecessors, in former 
‘years more popular. The noble melan- 
tcholy, the cool beauty, the originality 


of this music, and the superb mastery | 


of its structure, give it a unique place 
in orchestral literature. The perform- 
ance was so eloquent that it would be 
folly to discuss it from the interpre- 
tative point of view. Seldom has 
the art of the conductor been more im- 
pressive. 

Similarly with the playing of Rach- 
maninoff’s tone poem. Unless memory 
entirely fails us, Dr. Muck’s concep- 
tion of this music has altered some- 
what since his last performance of it 
in November, 1915. Formerly the compo- 
sition had with Dr. Muck a more objec- 
tive and literally effect character than 
it had when the composer conducted 
the initial performance at the Boston 
Symphony concerts of Dec. 18 and 19, 
1909. A contemplative, mystical quality 
was more evident in Rachmaninoff’s in- 
terpretation than in Dr. Muck’s. But 


yesterday the conductor’s feeling wag | 
go deep and so faithful to the inten- | 


tion of the composer that every hearer 
communed with his spirit. This spirit 
is rather of the calm, the mystery, the 
majesty of death, than the hyper-emo- 
tionalism of, for instance, Tschaikow- 
sky when he thought of the end that 
meets all. True, the poem is wildly 
dramatic, but the passage makes only 
the more impressive the pervading dark- 
ness of coloring and solemnity of mood, 
In no other pages of which we know 
has Rachmaninoff attained such pro- 
found and majestic expression. 

The audience was deeply impressed 
by this music, which today may well 
| have double significance for anyone, in 
any land. The early suite of Pebussy 
was none the less welcome, if only as 
ia fortunate contrast to what had gone 
before. This music shows occasional 
immaturity in the development of the 


ideas, which do not expand in a manner 


always logical and continuous in 
thought, but it is delicious music none 
the less, full of youth, genius and the 
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SCORING PLAYED 
‘Weovaler, Ot + 297 It 
Music of Brahms, Rachmaninoff 


and Debussy Heard at Third 
Concert of Boston Orchestra 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, Karl Muck, 
Conductor—-Third program, presented in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., after- 
noon of Oct. 26, 1917: Brahms, fourth) 
symphony in E minor, op. 98; Rach- 
maninoff, “Island of the Dead,” sym- 


phonic poem, op. 29; Debussy, ‘“Prin- 
temps,’ symphonic suite. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra 


public on Friday-had a severe task in 
listening set before it, being asked to 
reconsider three ponderously scored 
works of the German, Russian and 
French schools. A concert audience 
in any city of the United States ex- 
cept Boston might, perhaps, have an 
uneasy time sitting up to such a re- 
sponsibility. But the arbiters of musi- 
cal taste who assembled to hear Dr. 
Muck’s interpretations clearly re-'| 
joiced in a chance to register their. 
appraisal of the symphony, the sym- | 
phonic poem and the suite, and to let | 
the world know how they feel just 


now toward Brahms, Rachmaninoff | 
and Debussy. | 
The matinee hearers expressed | 


pleasure in the Brahms symphony in 
K minor, taking delight in its lucidity | 
of structure and in its optimistic, not | 
too confident, outlook. They found. 
much to attract them also in the slow | 
movement, in spite of frequent tur-' 
gidities of instrumentation and not-. 
withstanding the rather artificial at-! 
mosphere of romance which prevails. | 
Moreover, they liked the scherzo, rude | 
though at times the fun of it is, and 
—a bad example for Strauss—ungen- 





sound and uncertain'n @xpressive aim: 
4 toward the close, when a cli- 
| 
| 


max is sought. , 

The “Printemps” suite, doubtless 
because by Debussy, held in the hall 
many of those who ordinarily leave 
before the last number. But. it did 
not give a full Debussian reward. For 
being a youthful work rewritten in 
the composer’s maturity, it has a mix- 
ture of styles. It has much the same 
dubious charm as Debussy’s opera 
transcription of his conservatory prize 
cantata, “L’Enfant Prodigue,’ which 
in the days of the French enthusiasm 
at the Boston Opera the public endur- 
ingly applauded. 

A public that aspires to guide in 
any degree the rest of the world in 
musical’esthetics, particularly one that 
wants to be considered authoritative in 
its orchestral appreciation, must will- 
ingly do some hard listening now and 

them, as the Boston Symphony public 
(did on this occasion. It must be 
|patient to hear again works which it 
|| formerly passed judgment on and .be 
conscientious to redetermine'_ their 
value. It must keep careful hand on 
||that bag which is known as the reper- 
| tory, and be quick to take poor things 
‘}out and to put good things in. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 

Jraenms —— O€.27/ 

AN AFTERNOON OF conT{Nyous 
PLEASURE 


A Stimulating Programme, and Orchestra 
and Conductor at the Top of Their 
Powers — The Masterpiece That Is 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony—Rakhman- 
inov’s Pictorial Music of “The Isle of| 


bly unfamiliar, having been played only once 
before ‘‘at these concerts,” it is near 
enough kin to the Parisian’s wonted music, 
to: fall upon prepared ears, Dr. Muck 
warmly received, twice recalled at the end 
of the symphony and once, unusually at 
the close of the concert, was at the top 
of his powers, in music after his own in- 
dividual heart. Rarely has even he con- 
ducted with such vitality of rhythm, pro- 
pulsion and recession of upswinging cli- 
max, sense of long and various melodic 
line, and changeful glow of tonal color, 
mental warmth and exhilarated feeling 
as he brought to Brahms’s symphony. .To 
Rakhmaninov’s grave and noble symphonic 
poem he lent a subdued or an intensi- 
fied splendor of tone, an amplitude and a 
depth of imagery that made it seem, for 
once, aS some great fresco in sound, akin, 
gay, to Tintoretto’s ‘Joys of Paradise” 
upon the walls of Venice or to what Ru- 
bens, the rich, might have made of the 
next world had he ever shifted his brush 
and imagination from the goodly present 
of this life. . 

As for the piece from Debussy’s youth- 
fui vears, surely much reworked in 
middle age, conductor and _ orchestra 
clotted it wm a shimmering sunniness 
of tone, a rhythmic ardor, Italian warmth 
and Parisian elegance that held. mat- 
tev, manner and utterance in a perfect 
unity and brightness. In fact, throughout 
the afternoon, the orchestra was no 1éess 
a flawless than an animate instrument; or 
more truly, not an instrument, but an hun- 
dred virtuosi playing as one, equally capable 
of the mellow and Rembrandtian gold. of 


Brahms’s harmonic and instrumental color; | 
of the stark power or the whispering trem-_ 
ors of Rakhmaninov’s varying voice; or Of | 


the sheen and resiliency of Debussy’s little 
fantasy. Not a shadow clouded the after- 
noon, unless it was the ‘‘Important Notice’”’ 
slipped between leaves of the programme- 
book to inform all concerned that our 
aiugust masters at Washington will tax ad- 
mission to the Symphony Concerts from 
those of next week onward. After such 
pleasure as that of yesterday, they seem 
not only worth the tax, but sur-tax- too. 


ee te ee 


the Dead” — Th ,.| Who shall say, in warmth of pleasure, | 
e Italy of Debussy’s| whether Brahms’s last symphony, heard 


Early, and Also Late, Suite of Spring ©” I'riday afternoon, or his first of yet 
more familiar memory under Dr. Muck’s 

hand, excels each the other? Hear the first, 
ROM the first measure to the last, as it was played, for instance, last autumn, | 

the Symphony Concert of yester. 974 it seems for the time to surpass the 

day afternoon gave keen, diversi- fourth. Hear the fourth as it came from | 

fied and almcst continuous pleas- OTCkestra and conductor yesterday, and 

ure, abova either predecessor of the new ‘@® frst for the instant will not match it. 
season. Familiar pieces—Brahms’ _ Better adjudge them the twin stars, set 
phony in E minor and Rakhmavnthan‘e high in the musical heavens, of the com> 
lone-poem, “The Isle of the Dead”—filea Power ® worm: Above all, thie final, sys 
part o € progra ° ony ol 

if the final number iia actineinanens Brahms’s matured energy of conception | 
symphonic suite, ‘Spring’’—was ostensi- | 274 ns ne of his ripened and ardent | 
yet poised and measured powers. Energy | 


loveliness of nature. Already in this Ue the jesting. ; o 
early work there is original instrumen- The Rachmaninoff “Island of the 


‘tation, the sensitive coloring, the feel- Dead” in no less measure they com- 

ing for unconventional harmony, the mended. Did they like it on associa- 

spirit of a young man, a new talent, tion’s account remembering when the 
with much to say. The concert was an atuens 

engrossing one, one to be treasured in Frees ening as visiting conductor, pro- 

the memory. duced it in that very hall some years 

ene ante - ago? How illusively a transmutation 

of an oil painting into orchestral 

tones the piece seemed then! It is 

just music now. Mellifluous music, 

too, at the beginning and for a while 

afterward, but growing harsh in 








nd’ beauty, too, Iéap out of the moti 
swiftly become melody, at the beginnin 
of the first movement—the magic of musi 
at one stroke of the conjuror’s wand, Fol 
low it through that sume Allegro and what 
vivacity of rhythm, what variety of illu: 
sory transformation, what momentary suf 
fusions of new beauty, what returning pulse 
of new energy, the composer imparts. 
Here is music not only of substance an¢ 
style, of beauty and power, but music tha’ 
‘keens all four at as high and glowing ten 
sion as answering mind and feeling ma} 
well endure. No measures of Brahms art 
freer from those halts wherein he is ab 
struse because he is weary and waiting 
none is so full sf that stringy force 0! 
toaal progress that plays upon the nerves 
or ef that mellow richness of tonal colo} 
that warms mind and hear. 


The succeeding Andante begins in like 
energy of invention and motion, in like 
rhythmic élan—hear the recurring staccate 
beats!—and melodic glow. Soon it softens 
‘into that golden haze of tranquil beaut) 
‘which in impression upon the ear is like 
nothing so much as the deep and burnishe: 
browns in impression upon the eye of someé 
of Rembrandt’s maturer pictures. As hi 
characteristic glow suffuses the whole can 
vass, so the like autumnal ana Sunset beau 
ty of Brahms’s coloring and shadowing 6 
his melody suffuses this whole movemer, 
Yet the energy that pervades the entir 
symphony will and does return, ever 
though it be an energy of contemplation. 
In contrast, the Scherzo leaps with it-- 
for once Brahms catches almost the lusty 
fling of Beethoven and Bruckner in suen 
movements; but the energy yields again to 
the ardent beauty, autumnal though it may 
be, with which Brahms, in his quickening 
strings and mellowing wind-choir, must 
again suffuse the music. 


Grant that for a few score measures at 
the. beginning, the final Allegro does a lit- 
tle beat the air—Brahms not exactly fumb- 
ling at his chosen form of a chaconne but 
as yet not quite at ease with It. Soon, 
however, from the first entrance of the 
smooth and grave-voiced trombones, as 
aloof and afar as those of the Grail in 
“Parsifal’’ itself, the music regains pro- 
pulsive power, becomes the Allegro Fner- 
gico e Passionato of the composer's lahel- 
ling: but, whereas the finale of the first sym- 
phony leaps exultingly forward to the goal 
of the climax, this finale of the fourth 
i'swells upward with a richness of voice 
‘and a majesty of progress that the other. 
with all its exuberance, does not quite 
match. The one is of the power and ardor 


' 


of Brahms’s symphonic youth; the other of 
the power and fulness of Brahms’s sym-+ 


phonic maturity. Yet within easy memory 
there were those misliking and mistrust 
ing these two masterpieces because they 
heard them in a clouded voice. Two illus 
trious conductors of our time—Mr. Nikiscl 
and Dr. Muck-—-have done the music of 


eh gt “eg ew 
Reahms a service) not the least of their 
glories; for-they, at last, have made him 
speak with true energy, peauty, vitality of 
utterance. 

A picture, the celebrated ‘Isle of the 
Dead” by Bocklin in the Museum at Lelp- 
zig, reproduced only yesterday upon these 
pages, stirred Rakhmaninov to the com- 
position of his like-named tone-poem, now 
heard for the fifth time in eight years-—- 
and deservedly—at a pair of Symphony 
Concerts. Since a picture suggested the 
music, it is interesting to listen to it as it 
were pictorially and to bring such a test 
te the obscurity of design with which the 
composer has_ often been reproached. 
Hearers everywhere are agreed to the 
quality and the illusion of the beginning 
and the end of the tone-poem wherein 
Rakhmaninov summons the remoteness, 
the silence, the infinite peace of this 
dwelling place of the dead in the chambers 
of the great cliffs, between the stil) 
cy presses, under the clear blue sky where 
wind stirs not nor the pale sun flickers. 
Yet the interpreters of the tone-poem and 
the imaginers of themselves into it, have 
exhausted their ingenuity of deduction 
upon the long middle passage wherein the 
Dies Ire sounds as on the day of judg- 
ment: wherein the music swells turbulent- 
ly or whispers ecstatically, wherein it 
makes sudden gaunt descents as in the 
violoncellos, ascends as on tremulous wing 
in the solo passage for the violin, or 
strides as with the coming and the going 
of some majestic presence. 

Once more, for these exercises in quick- 
ened and ingenious imagination, recall those 
great frescos that Flemish painters, like 
the van Eycks, and occasionally the Ital- 
ians, laid above the high altars of great 
churches, with elementary desire to include 
as much as possible of the mystery of 
death and the judgment of the dead within 
their canvas. At the bottom, say, some 
mourning and human sepulture in a great 
tomb. Next, as though the dwelling place 
of the dead had opened at the crumpling 
of the world under the last trumpet, the 
gathering of spirits for the judgment, 
Higher still, the parting of the righteous 
and the unrighteous, the passing of the 
Divine Judge; the ecstatic passion of those 
that have seen God and endured; the turb- 
ulent passion of those that have looked 


| 


| 


/ -“_ 


| 


upon Him only in shame to thrust them-| 


selves away. Highest of all, in the ethe- 
real vault o? heaven itself, the dove that 
‘s the eternal spirit of God in man. Re- 
member Bécklin’s picture; behind the cy- 
oresses, between the cliffs, is an arch of 
sky. Imagine the trees parted, the arch 
Slled with some such fresco of death, res- 
urrection, judgment, penalty, beatitude., 
fmagine it also painted in the lines and the 
colors of that much-debated middle music 
of Rakhmaninov’s tone-poem, For the Rus- 
sian has all his life haunted pictures and 
in this, his masterpiece thus far, is capable 


a such high and commingled pictorial” im= |) hia “r 


aginings. 


———— 


T cret of the Symphonic Suite that 
Setwictins, student at the Villa Medicis as 
winner of a Prix de Rome, sent back in 
1987, as proof of fruitful studies, to the 
crave committee upon music of the Insti- 
tute in Paris is locked in his own study 
table and in the recollection, if any there 
be, of Monsieur Saint-Saéns, who alone of 
that jury now survives. The rest of the 
vorld knows the suite only in the transcrip- 
| tions for piano that Debussy made seven- 


ee ee ee ome ee 
~~ _ 


teen years later and the version for or-) 


‘| chestra prepared when nearly ten more 


‘vears had ripened and individualized his } 


‘tonal speech and procedure. Perhaps the 


‘original pages did bear those highly De-. 


‘pbussyan harmonies, chords, intervals, 
‘strokes of color with which the score now) 


abounds. 


rapidly approaching finale, as of some pop-| 
| ular fete, distant but drawing near, fore-| 
shadow—and nearly a quarter of a eee 
| nefore!—-the like concluding section of 
| “Jperia,” even as, with Italian suggestion | 
cybstituted for Spanish, it seems now to 
‘mitate it. Perhaps and perhaps; no doubt, 


on appendix to the “official biography” of) 


Nebussy will try to clear a matter now) 
obscure enough. Meanwhile the unim-: 
seachable ear bears clear evidence that the! 
harmonic and instrumental dress of the | 
suite is of a mature and even a mannered | 
| Debussy unless he was a very miracle of 
'youthful precocity hidden in this particular 
‘musie and to be found in no such degree in 
‘his other pieces of neighboring period. | 

All this, however, is for old dry-as-dusts | 
‘in their cups, as it were, of inveatigation! 
|}and speculation, and little concerns the 


| sleasure of the music to ear and fancy o1 


| 
| 
i 
i 
} 
| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 


Perhaps the vividly rhythmed, | 
| sharply suspensive, ‘quickly gathering and) 


_ Chiiepentier, in his” 
all for a literal and of 


P ; 


pressions,” is 


flamboyant Italy of the folk—Montmartre, 
as it might have been were it a Neapolitan 
Strauss, in hig 


and not a Parisian hill. 
youthful symphony, “From Italy,”. merely 
lifts his material out of his notebooks of 
the journey, repeats it exactly or works it 


more Teutonico, to symphonic ends. In 
variance from all these, Debussy’s Italy of 


tones is an Italy that the actual presence 


around him of that land and its folk merely | 
conjured the more individually out of his: 


own poetizing, glamoring, wayward im- 
agination. H,- Be 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


2 ator ans i + +7 ¢ 6% 


Rachmaninoft’s ‘‘Isle of the 
Dead” Played © 


Dr Muck Gives Nobie Performance 
of Brahms’ Symphony 


Rachmaninoft’s symphonic poem, “The 
Tsland of the Dead,’’ a noble score in 
the Russian literature of the orchestra, , 
has been conducted here twice, after; 
a manrer by Mr Fiedler, once prior to 
yesterday, by Dr Muck and at its first 


| hearing in Boston eight years .ago in 


December by the ‘composer himself. 
Another hearing is welcome. It recalls 


with fresh poignancy the sombre cyp- 


resses pointing heavenward like spires 


| the illusion of the springtime and of a more and craggy rocks beneath them in 


lor less poetized Italy that it works. For 


these pricking or caressing harmonies, 
| these tingling intervals, these flashes of| Waves, the boat propelled by its lonely 


| iridescent color, are but the vesture in the 


Boecklin’s 
with the 


haunting picture—the sea 
eternal rhythm of its 


ferryman, but for the silent figure 


Srst movement of a lovely and transparent|kneeling beside the shrouded figure, the 
| melody, soft of body aad gentle of pro-\silence as of centuries which broods 


| gress, voice and symbol of the warm stir-|over all unbroken save by these bearers} 
jrings, the quickened longings, the lightly;of the dead. 


coming fancies of spring, especially if it 
| wax in Italian airs under Italian skies. Sim- 
lilarly, this vesture does but deepen the 
tang and quicken the stir of the fete of the 
people that in the second movement is as 
the glowing and ringing festival of Ital- 
ianate spring. 

For this tonal Italy «. Debussy is not 
as the tonal Italy of Elgar, of Charpen 
tier, of Strauss. Sir Edward meditated, as 
becomes a “thoughtful’’ English 
(yho incidentally composes) before the 
'Tuins and other spectacles that Italy re- 


Unlike Rachmaninoff’s symphony in 
E minor, with its homage to Tschaikow- 
sky, notwithstanding its ‘unmistakably 
characteristic passages, this score 
after Boecklin’s painting does not show 
tinsel with wear. In expression as in 
subject, it is as a thing which has been 
and will be, enduring, eternal. The use 
of the Dies Irae in the last pages is not 
that of religious drama, of ritual or 


: service to be played or sung, but as a 


terrible hymn of the ages, of the day of 


will live long after he has met his 
Maker. 
The spirit of the work is ever @ sub- 


knight} doom, of that which preceded man and 


spectfully set before him, and made sgol-| limated thing, awesome, portentious, 


emn musica] memoranda, in an overture, of| tT@nsportins. 


Becoming obvious in a 


material profile, it would lose the great 
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 ttiness a, el 


' dde be opened. 
iD: aadk aarored vesterday a more 


positively outlined reading, a quicker 


d more absolute molding of phrase challenged platitud 
than ‘memory recalls of him before. In| time. 


t ascending mass of tone toward the 
Sener climaxes he finds undoubtedly a 
greater pomp and _ its corresponding 
majesty. For some this is ! 
of the painting than would be a devel- 


ent more inevitable if less percepti-/| quarters of the audiences that attend sym- 


ble, until the topmost crests of the 
climaxes seem a part of the silence 
which holds prisoner t 
dead. 


noble reading and _ performance . of 
Brahms’ fourth symphony. ‘The intro- 
‘spective cast of this music, Its pervad- 


ing seriousness, ascetic even in the perience, 


may, since few or wm 


7 broken with a start should a door | 


ess the spirit | war-taxes, and usually paying it willingly, 






4 series in 1 


e'such series In tos | 
United States yield a profit and since the | 





assertion that the public performance of 
music in opera house or concert-room 18 


‘educational’? has become one of the un- 
es of a much- enduring 


On the other hand, every man Jack of 
us who is paying his share in the new 


knows that at least two-thirds or three- 


phony concerts from Boston to San Fran- 


another necessity or luxury. He knows 
also, and often out of honest personal exX- 
that this public seeks the halls 


whimsical, its dramatic breadth and] of music on a Friday afternoon or a Sat- 


fervor at its hight in the last movement, 
the hint of the sensuous East in the 
song of the slow movement—all were as 
some great drama in tone, unfettered by 


urday evening for the pleasure it antici- 
pates, without a thought of the much 
touted ‘“‘education’’ it is about to receive. 
If there is one public more than another 





| 


he island and its| cisco are a well-to-do public quite as able | 
to bear the increased cost of their tickets, 


| Dr Muck and the orchestra gave 4| as are the rest of us to bear that of many 


; 





text, eloquent in feeling. Appreciative 
applause followed for conductor and or-}| that should accept gracefully the tax upon 
5am i Metioia ,{ admission to entertainments, it is the 
ceeoeee es early suite =i rintempe, ublie frequenting opera houses and con- 

music, diatonic and barel ro- | P “= 94 Aa? hp 
Beth, ot the ree go augmented " trind. cert halls. For almost wholly, it consists 
pages with a melodic idea here or turn] of the well-to-do or of those who so enjoy 
in expression there, which a have the pleasures of music that they are will- 
fallen out from the score of “Manon’’! jne to endure many economies to purchase 

or “Werther,’”’ found Dr Muck happily " Be pte RS ae 

‘ed exquisitely. «5 —s_| the new tax.the managers of music are 
Me ics cutting a poor figure beside the managers 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS AND THE of jlayers. With one accord the directors 
i” f . of the theatres have accepted the new tax 
“3 xamsA. NEW TAX Vt ijn / cheerfully and loyally and prepared to co- 
°: | aE ; operate in the collection of it from. the 
Some Signs of a Sulking and Evasive At- public; whereas not a few of the directors 
ay : of concerts and opera sit grumbling and 
titude That Does the Controlling Powers foreboding in their offices, rolling ‘‘test- 
Little Credit—The Dilemma of the Man- cases’ as a soft morsel under their 
ing ; tongues, mumbling over the ‘‘educational © 
agers Over Small Recitals—Delays at the fallacy and generally waiting for the Gov- 
os > . an them, as surely and 

| oncerts of Friday Afternoons ©rmment to move upon them, , 
Symphony C y pay tk righteously it will. If this is not a variety 
—The Emotional Hyperbole of Skriabin of “Slacking,” then it is hard to name it. 


—Mr. Kreisler, New Pieces and Familiar Yhe Real Managerial Dilemma 


Powers In one respect, however--and in all fair- 
ness be it said—the managers of concerts 
HE controlling powers—directors, face an incidental outcome of the new tax 
guarantors, managers—of sym- Oh aamissions, unlike any that threatens 

phony orchestras in the United the producers of plays. Concerts by the 

States may hardly take a more Kreislers or the McCormacks of music 
mistaken course than to try to evade the Will still fll halls to the doors, tax or no 
war-tax soon to be levied on tickets to t@X on the tickets. Concerts »y singers or 
such concerts. <Aiready the air is thick vVirtuosi of less wide vogue, ut with an es- 
with rumors that one or another of them tablished pus.it, like Mr. &lman or Mr. 
will raise a test-case under the new reve- Gabrilowitsch, \ire. Culp «r Miss Hempel, 
nue law and that the rest will watch the @re equally secure. On the other hand, the | 
litigation with:a warmly benevolent in- recitals of siigers, pianists and violinists | 
terest. In some cities and States, it ap- with their way still to make to a cepend- | 
| 


re EE = 





pears, such orchestras now escape local able public, und yet more the recitals of | 
taxation on the ground that they are beginners, stand in curious jeopardy. To 
“educational institutions’? not conducted increase and vicdeu the number of hearers | 


for profit. The Federal act makes a simli- for these rising talents the manager) 
lar exemption; and some believe or profess usually makes a generous. distribution | 
to ‘believe that symphony concerts. fallof free tickets: for the unknown singer or | 

yit.In ‘strict legality perhaps they player, trying fortune in New York, Boston | 


'so to escape taxation, the listening com- 


j 
} 


; 
' 
' 
| 
i 
i 
; 
i 
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certs of Friday afternoons saying that they! definite information, but is apparently 


| 
) 
/ 


i 
; 


: 


' minutes to three, instead of the appointed | 
| two-thirty; while the nominal intermission | 


i 
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oD 


; 
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Times and Trains 


| @ gradual setting back «f the hour of be-| the orchestra is found to be subject to 


‘length of the concert—ain hour and forty- 
| tive minutes or even two hours—since, were 
| that the actual duration, they could readily No. 2, for Piano and Orchestra, in G 


and has been known to last through {jo “‘Leonore No. 3’’ 


tables threatening in the middle distance. 
it also believes and with reason, that it its | 


_ utes beyond the appointed hour than to in- | 


or Chicaga; hé knows no other way—and! Mie) “Yeo gE 
indeed. there is no other way—to assemble) © ~~ © 
even 2 slender audience. | ms. as 
Whether the habitual recipients of these 
“tickets of favor,’ as the Parisians call 
them, will be willing to pay the tax UP- tax on concert tickets, the plan which 
on them remains to be seen. The managers on 
believe that they will be reluctant to do Boston concert managers may be ex- 


so, While since such tickets often run into pected to follow at regular window 
twenties, fifties and hundreds, they are loth 
to pay it themselves or, finally, out of 
“their artist’s’’ scanty pocket. Yet these to each ticket buyer when he pur- 
‘singers, pianists and violinists often de- epases Subscription tickets may be 
serve a hearing, while in some instances ; : oi oo | 

they are clearly on the way to no small ac- sold at a price which will include the 
complishment and, ultimately, to that most tax, or the tax may be added to the 
blessed of all artistic possessions in the Price. The Cecilia Society has ar- 









managerial view, a ‘‘following.’’’ They can ranged its schedule of charges. for. 


hardly be expected to play or sing to emp- season tickets so as to cover the tax. 
tier benches than they do now; while it The Chicago Opera Company has ad- 
an audience were invited io hear them and yertised a sort of mileage book opera 


pany might be smaller than it- would be ticket at a reduced rate, which with 


‘even with free tickets taxed. And there, the tax added, will come to about the 


on the very sharp-horns of a dilemma the Te8ular price. The Boston Symphony 
Managers at present are. Orchestra has already sold its tickets 

for the season, and the question re- 
, mains to be settled whether its sub-. 
To these repinings and plzints, one more scriptions, paid before the law goes | 


of a different sort and more nearly touch- ; 

, ; 7 into effect, 3 
ing the Symphony Concerts in Boston, may tice soa a ee ae or not. A no 
be added becomingly. letters reach this whl € program books 


department from subscribers to the con- of the concerts this week gives no 









are now deprived of the pleasure of the intended to prepare Subscribers for a 
last number on the programme because of| tax bill in case their transaction with 


ginning and a gradual lengthening of the assessment 
intermission. The complainants, like many} 
other listeners of Friday aflernoon, dweli 

at some distance from Boston, and, as a —s 


rule, have need to catch certain trains 
| 








homeward. They approve the ostensible 


reach their station. But, as they assert, the 
performance seldom begins before twenty | 


of ten minutes usually :xtends to fifteen, | 


twenty. 

The managerial presumption is that the 
audience welcomes this longer intermission, 
as it probably does, unless there are time- 


better to begin a concert five or ten min- st: 


terrupt it for almost as many, While the 
inevitable late-comers are seated. At tha'| 
concerts of Saturday evening, at whick no | 
appreciable part of the audience comes from | 
& considerable distance, the late beginning | 
and the longer pause work well. On Fri- areas 
day afternoons, however, there are hearers Pforte used 

from various cities of remoter New Englanég _W_ 

by no means so well content. ee 
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In regard to the paying of the new 


sales will be to charge the tax extra | 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
CONCERT 
IN AID OF 
RICHARD EPSTEIN, Accompanist 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 28, 1917 


GERALDINE FARRAR 
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Bane eae 
ahh 
Bt { . 
inn Dai. 
4} ae F r ‘6 Pathetic’ 
nat Ey Symphony in E minor, No. 6, 
en | 
ae I. Adagio. Allegro non troppo. 
: | { | Il. Allegro con grazia. 
if Ill. Allegro molto vivace. 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 
Aria, ‘“‘ Dich, theure Halle,” from ‘‘Tannhdauser,”’ Act IT. 
Good Friday Magic from “‘ Parsifal” 
SONGS, WITH PIANO 
vie (a) Stille Sicherheit 
ae hi ti 
\ | ; | ) | (b) Volksliedchen 
nie i (c) Sternlein 
| i | (d) Erstes Begegnen . 
| f j (e) Schneegléckchen . 


Funeral Music from ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods”’ 


Three Songs with Orchestra 
(a) Im Treibhaus 


iy 


(b) Schmerzen 


THE PIANO USED IS A STEINWAY. 


- 


T'schaikowsky 


Wagner 


Wagner 


. Franz 

. Schumann 
Moussorgsky 
Grieg 


Gretschaninov 


Wagner 


Wagner 


(c) Traume 


There will be an intermission of ten minutes after the Symphony. 
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meadow’s slope dies away the weary 
stirring the flower that bowed to thee 
we are alone—that my heart is always thine? 


von Platen. 


ELISABETH’S GREETIN G, “‘Dich, theure Halle,” from ‘“* Tannhauser.”’ 


RICHARD WAGNER 


Dich, theure Halle, griiss’ ich wieder, 
froh griiss’ ich dich, geliebter Raum: 
In dir erwachen seine Lieder 
und wecken mich aus diist’rem Traum. _ _ - 
Da er aus dir geschieden, 
wie 6d’ erschienst du mir! 
Aus mir entfloh der Frieden, 
die Freude zog aus dir! 
Wie jetzt mein Busen hoch sich hebet, 
so scheinst du jetzt mir stolz und hehr; 
der mich und dich so neu belebet. 
nicht weilt er ferne mehr! 
Sei mir gegriisst! Sei mir gegriisst ! 
Du theure Halle, sei mir gegriisst! 


The English prose translation by William Foster Apthorp is as follows:— 


Thee, dear hall, I greet again, joyfully I greet thee, beloved space! In thee 
his songs awake, and waken me from a gloomy dream. . . . When he was de- 
parted from thee, how desert-like didst thou seem to me! Peace fled from me, 
joy departed from thee! As now my bosom swells high, so dost thou seem proud 


and joyous to me; he who revives both me and thee no longer dwells far away! 
Hail to thee! Hail to thee! Dear hall, hail to thee! 


FIVE SONGS WITH PIANO. (English Versions by Philip Hale.) 


STILLE SICHERHEIT. Op. 10, No. 2 FRANZ 


(1815-1892) 
Horch, wie still es wird im dunkeln Hain, 


Madchen, wir sind sicher und allein. 

Still versduselt hier am Wiesenhang 

Schon der Abendglocken miider klang. 

Auf den Blumen, die sich dir verneigt, 
Schlief das letze Liiftchen ein, und schweigt. 
Sagen darf ich dir, wir sind allein, 

Dass mein Herz ist ewig Dein. 


QUIET SECURITY. 


How still it is in the dark grove! Maiden, we are safe and alone. 


sound of evening bells. 
» IS NOW quiet. 


On the 
The last breath, 
May I say to thee—for 


Poem by Nikolaus Lenau. The set of six songs is dedicated to Miss Louise 
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STERNLEIN (free translation from the Russian by M. Lippold) 
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Little star, tell me where you have gone from sight. 
Tell me, Magdelein, where are you tarrying? 
your beloved, who longs after you? A black cloud has hidden the star. Alas, 


Magdelein, dead, sleeps in the grave! 


in darkness? 








ScHUMANN 


VOLEBLIRDCHEN. Op. st, No.2.0-00 6 8 ees es 


Wenn ich friih in den Garten geh’, 
In meinem griinen Hut, 

Ist mein erster Gedanke, 

Was nun mein Liebster thut. 

Am Himmel steht kein Stern 

Den ich dem Freund nicht gonnte. 
Mein Herz gab’ ich ihm gern 
Wenn ich’s heraus thun kénnte. 
Wenn ich friih in den Garten geh’, 
In meinem griinen Hut, 

Ist mein erster Gedanke, 

Was nun mein Liebster thut. 


A LITTLE FOLK SONG. 


When I go early with my green h 
is my darling doing now? aay at ip ; ee 
ld give her my heart 1f 1 coulda piuc 
hae ia F riedrich Riickert. The set of five songs was composed in 1842. 


at into the garden, my first thought is, What 
tar in the sky that I would not give her. 


(1839-1881) 


Sternlein, sag’ mir an, 

Wo bist du verschwunden? 
Hat die Wolke schwarz 
Wol verborgen dich, 
Dunkel zugedeckt? 


Sag’ mir, Magdelein, 
Sag’, wo weilest du? 
Hast verlassen wol 
Deinen Trautgesell 

Der nach dir sich sehnt? 


Schwarze Wolke hat’s Sternlein zugedeckt. 
Ach! Im grabe schlaft’s tote Magdelein! 











. MOUSSORGSKY 


Has the cloud hid you 
Have you forgotten 










ERSTES BEGEGNEN. Op. 21, No. 1 GRIEG 


Des ersten Sehens Wonne piesa ee: 
Ist wie der Duft im Walde, 
Wie, iiber’s Wasser Schallend 
Gesang im Abendscheine, 
Wie Hornerklang verhallend, 
Wo ténende Sekunden 

Uns den Natur gewalten 

So wundergleich verbunden. 
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FIRST MEETING. 


The bliss of first seeing her is like forest fra 


water at twilight, like dying notes of horns, so 
in rapturous moments. 





- - —T-w yer 


grance, like song heard over the 
wondrously akin are we to Nature 


~ . 
a 











The original N orwegian text is by 


lation is by F. von Holstein. meg ustjerne Bjérnson. ‘The German tr — 


The song was composed in 1870. 






SCHNEEGLOCKCHEN GRETSCHANINO 
V 


(1864- ) 
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Im Walde wo Birken sich dringe 
Hauf 
Da blickte des Schneegléckch Blat a 
ama nur ein bischen on oneeen Oe 
treckt’s vor sein noch blass riines Fii 
Dann dehnt es sich miichtic” lhc 


So weit solch ein Knir 
pschen es ka 
Und fragte leis an:— sens 


“Ich sehe der Himmel ist heiter und rein, 
O sagt, sollt’ es wirklich schon Friithling sein?” 


THE SNOWDROP. 


In the forest where birches cr i 
lobed ep. It mand ee ve ays together the little biue eye of the snowdrop 


as such a little fellow could, es: jy pale green foot; then stretched itself as well 


tell me, is the Spring truly how ean asked: ‘‘I see the sky is clear and bright; 


Original text from Allegro. German version by Lina Esbeer 
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THREE POEMS, ‘‘Im Treibhaus,”’ ‘‘Schmerzen,” and ‘‘ Traume.”’ 


IM TREIBHAUS. 


Hoch gewolbte Blatterkronen, 
Baldachine von Smaragd, 

Kinder ihr aus fernen Zonen, 
Saget mir warum ihr klagt? 
Schweigend neiget ihr die Zweige, 
Malet Zeichen in die Luft, 

Und der Leiden stummer Zeuge, 
Steiget aufwarts siisser Duft, 
Weit in sehnenden Verlangen, 
Breitet ihr die Arme aus, 

Und umschlinget, nah’nfangen 
Ode Leere nicht’gen graus. 

Wohl ich weiss es arme Pflanze, 
Ein Geschicke theilen wir, 

Ob umstrahit von Licht und Glanze, 
Unsere Heimat ist nicht hier! 
Und wie froh die Sonne scheidet 
Von des Tages leerem Schein, 
Hiillet der, der wahrhaft, leidet 
Sich in Schweigens Dunkel ein. 
Stille wird’s, ein sduselnd weben 
Fillet bang den dunklen Raum, 
Schwere Tropfen seh’ ich schweben 
An der Blatter griinem Saum., 


SCHMERZEN. 


Sonne, weinest jeden Abend 
Dir die sch6nen Augen roth, 
Wenn im Meeresspiegel badend 
Dich erreicht der friihe Tod; 
Doch ersteh’st in alter Pracht, 
Glorie der diist’ren Welt, 

Du am Morgen neu erwacht, 
Wie ein stolzer Siegesheld! 

Ach, wie sollte ich da klagen, 
Wie, mein Herz, so schwer dich seh’n, 
Muss die Sonne selbst verzagen, 
Muss die Sonne untergeh’n? 
Und gebieret Tod nur Leben, 
Geben Schmerzen Wonnen nur: 
O wie dank’ ich, dass gegeben 
Solche Schmerzen mir, Natur! 


RICHARD WAGNER 
IN THE GREENHOUSE. 


Mighty domes and leafy bowers, 
Em’rald arches grand and high, 

Ye were born ’neath tropic showers. 
Sad ye seem,—ah, tell me why! 

Slow and still your arms are weaving 
Mystic figures in the air, 

And a perfume, anguish breathing, 
Sorrow sweet arises there. 

How ye show desire and longing 

In your mighty arm’s embrace, 
Grasping, while vain hopes are thronging, 
Only air and empty space! 

I, too, know it, prison’d palm-trees! 
One our lot, one pain we bear. 

Tho’ we’re bathed in radiant sunbeams, 
Yet our homeland is not here! 

And so oft the sun at evening 

Parts in twilight from the day. 

Each of us, in silent grieving, 

Bides the morrow as he may. 

Now ’tis still, and yet a sighing 

Thro’ the palm house goes and grieves. 
Heavy tear-drops now are lying 

On the margins of the leaves. 


Translated by F. F. Bullard. 


GRIEFS. 


Sun, thou weepest every even 
Thy resplendent glances red, 
When into the sea from heaven 
All too soon thou sinkest dead; 
But new splendors thee adorn, 
Glory of the darkened earth, 
When thou wakest in the morn, 
Hero-like of proudest worth! 
Why should I in vain regretting 
Load with heaviness my heart, 
If the sun must find a setting, 
If the sun e’en must depart? 
And engenders death but living, 
If but grief can lead to bliss: 
Oh! I thank thee then for giving, 
Nature, me such pain as this. 


Translated by Francis Hueffer. 
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TRAUME. 


Sag’, welch wunderbare Triume 
Halten meinem Sinn umfangen, 
Dass sie nicht wie leere Schiume 
Sind in éddes Nichts vergangen? 


Traume, die in jeder Stunde, 
Jedem Tage schéner bliih’n, 

Und mit ihrer Himmelskunde 
Selig durch’s Gemiithe ziehn? 


Traume, die wie hehre Strahlen 
In die Seele sich versenken, 
Dort ein ewig Bild zu malen: 
Allvergessen, Eingedenken! 


Triume, wie wenn F riihlingssonne 
Aus dem Schnee die Bliithen kiisst 
Dass zu nie geahnter Wonne 

Sie der neue Tag begriisst, 


, 


Das sie wachsen, dass sie bliithen 
Traumend spenden ihre Duf t, 
Sanft an deiner Brust vergliihen 

Und dann sinken in die Gruft. 


Av . 


DREAMS. 


Say, oh, say, what wondrous dreamings 
Keep my inmost soul revolving, 

That they not like empty gleanings 

Into nothing are dissolving? 


Dreamings that with every hour, 
Every day, in brightness grow, 
And with their celestial power 
Sweetly through the bosom flow? 


Dreamings that like rays of splendor 
Fill the bosom, never waning, 
Lasting image there to render: 

All forgetting, one retaining! 


Dreamings like the sun that kisses 
From the snow the buds new born 
That to strange and unknown blisses 
They are greeted by the morn, 


That expand they may and blossom 
Dreaming spend their odors suave ; 
Gently die upon thy bosom, . 
And then vanish in the grave. 


Translated by Francis Hueffer. 
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: jes taaaaaa, R ARR AR SINGS A | “ing, and one is thankful that he did 
Z Y “not become ugly in his lamentations, 


| as many moderns do. The Pathetic 


PK ‘Symphony makes a direct appeal to 
everybody, and is never enigmatical. 
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The 5-4 movement, with its amazing 





Cet.29/f, organ-point, is always attractive, and 





| ' | 
“| 
° 4 does not lose interest, neither does the i 
ee ha ’ | 

| Orchestra Plays Tschaikowéky’s thiid movement with its conflict of | i 
Z Patheti : themes of grief and glory. It was 1 
Uj ~ Symphony and ‘read rather as a Tragic than a pa- |: | 
ZY Wagner Numbers _ thetic work, and received a thrilling | 
] ) performance, 
y We trust that it is not derogatory 


WOMEN HEARERS KNIT | tu say that’ we like Mme, Farrar bet+ 


fer upon the operatic stage than upon 


| 
| | AS MUSICIANS PLAY-(t»® concert platform, for the delicate 


German Lie@er and Russian and Nor- 





wegian songs, which she gave, are as 


By LOUIS ¢. ELSON © out Of place in Symphony Hall as an 
| ANE iia atteinpt to smell a violet at a 50-L008 | 
et PEE i ec ae We were glad to see one of 
“‘Blizabeth’s Greeting to the Hall’..Wagnes J gc shee te ee This 
; | Soloist, Geraldine Farrar most gentle master of delicate 
‘Good Friday Spell,’’ from ‘“‘Parsifal’’,, touches and beautiful] melodies is bhe- 
| del eh ee pea eihidabesicievesia Wagner jing Dushed aside and forgotten in | 
— — yyy Mme. Werser ) T hese most brisk and siddy-paced 
Hartsook Siegfried Funeral Pe cedsais bow eed Wagner times, 
We also seek a prominent place (preferably a box seat) | Three Songs with Orchestre rapeesnbde Wagner | Ane , one , apa di thank or 18 Far- | 
¢ the notables of your program! God speed the rat ne bringit § him occasionally to 
among ‘enema Sagi a 2 ee a Stripes! | One does not seek for faults in q the attention of the public. He is a | 
a Ked OES GE METSY 2108 CY nt J | Symphony Pension F 1 , Sehubert plus great contrapuntal 
Y mudd MMW VHT MAWCZTZTZ=@]MMewll Y A ; ; 1 und Concer t , for knowl] ed ee, 
Y oe It i esis as worthy a cause 4S; In the Wagener songs with orchestra | 
; y af: buying a Liberty Bond. But if faults , Mme. Farrar was more in her proper 
] es were sought, none could be found, ;@/ement. Yet we do not think that the | 
] Y i with such an orchestra playing Wag- | three Songs of Wagner, under Wesen- 
y J | ner under the ‘direct! i ,_.... , donchian inspiration, wear very/well. 
| ] | Va jon he direc ion of Dr. Muck. | “Traeyme” is a love-song with the 
] | but with one custom that is creep- thermometer in the nineties, When 
Y Yj | ing into our orchestral concerts (es. ‘en: 
7 Yj ; me SEN S (es- lena Gerhardt sang here last she 
L ] pecially the riday afternoon ones) fave the less known “Stehe Still %? ‘of 
y Y }j One may find decided fault. The over- this set of songs, and it is batter shee 
| ] | Zea lous and ultra-patriotic ladies are any of the three given yesterday after- 
/ J beginning to bring their knitting! noon, if only for a change 
| ] | They hever ply their needles in time Mme. Farrar Sang her first number 
| ] | with the conductor, and one cannot of the concert with superb effect with 
/ ] 1 help watching the play of their breadth and dramatic power. “Thou 
| Y 1 fingers to the detriment of the mu- Dearest Hall,” with which the aria be- 
] j 1 SIC. It is about as out of place to gins, is not an allusion to the com- 
] ae Knit at*a Symphony Concert as it ins Government tax on concert tickets 
. CUM 1 was Out of place for the Tricoteuses hut a lofty sreeting to the hall of th 
|} of the French teign of Terror to knit Minnesingers, and a great works. It : 
| around the guillotine. It is decidedly gether. It won tremendous abplnesa 
ij impolite to intrude this new feature ‘The Ww . 


i ; agner numbers by t - 
| upon an auditor who wishes to enjoy tra were of course nobiy ‘ead 


his music in tranquillity, Dlayed. A ver | 
; mus . } played. y large audience Ww 
Tschaikowsky S Symphonic tears do attendance and the pesion fund ret 
not wear quite.as well as the grief of! derive some substantial pecuniar 
| Brahms in his Requiem or of Bee- benefit from the occasion, for evdey 
‘ 


thoven in his Funeral March in the available sp: : 
a . . pace in § mpho 
|! Eroica, but the tragic note is inspir- Occupied, ymphony Hall was 
2 etentenemmeneee 
ee ene . 
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Rialtos 
and New York 


By J. V. Clark 


Miss Geraldine Farrar appeared In| 
one of her many guises at Symphony | 


riat. ’ . A 
mnere are 


Hall yesterday atternoon. : 
many Miss Iarrars. First there is 
the Miss Farrar, the motion picture 
“queen,” who has been most in the 
limelight of late, This Miss Farrar 
is at times an artist, at times just 
vulgar. As Maria Rosa she was an 
artist of the first rank- 
cinema actress of betty 
calibre. As Carmen she was just 
common. 

Then there is the Miss Farrar of 
the public princs the Miss Farrar 
who doesn’t realize that most singers 
should open their mouths only to 
sing and that most motion picture 
actresses should talk only in dumb 
show. This Public Prints Miss Far- 
yar sometimes talks ke 
love and art, but never on 
questions. | 

Then there is the twofold Miss 


nieve ++ 


Nansen's 


’ 
of Boston 
[ 


economic 


Boston Symphony Orchestra she sang 


Flizabeth’s “Dich, theure Halle,” from ' 
“Tannhauser,” and songs by Franz, 
Schumann, Moussorgsky, Grieg, Gret- 
schaninov and three song's of Wagner 
with orchestra. 


FARRAR TO SING 
FOR PENSION FUND 


$ bed ally thr Y/ 

First Concert in Aid of Sym- 

phony Orchestra Given _ 
Tomorrow 


Tomorrow afternoon will bring the 
first concert of the season in aid of the 
Pension Fund of the Symphony Or- 
chestra. Aside from charitable mo-| 
tives back of the concert the program 
provided for tomorrow afternoon is de-| 
cidedly attractive from,every point of | 
view. Miss Geraldine Farrar is giving | 
| her services as soloist, and appears on | 
ithe program three times, singing 

Elisabeth’s “Entrance Aria’ from the 

second act of “Tannhauser”’; a group 

of songs with piano by Franz, Schu- 
mann, Moussorgsky, Grieg and Grets- 
chaninov, and three of the songs with 
| orchestra, the poéms of which were 
| written by Mathilde Wesendonck and 


ee ee EE 


‘| the music by Richard Wagner. 
nly of men, 


i The symphony will be the “Pathetic” 
‘of Tschalkowsky, and the other or- 
| ehostral numbers will be the “Good 
' Friday Magic” from “Parsifal” and 


. . = VIS] . Vi | 9 1e Miss . . 

Parrar of the music Wo) ye aprar; he “#uneral Music” from “Dusk of 
"| yy . r eva ayn LHe WilSS Tarra ] 2 ° 
Farrar of opci tee aa aa, | the Gods.” The program, which will 

of the concert stage. Miss Farrar, ; : ; 
run a full two hours, is as follows:— 


at the opera is a joy forever if the 
“Butterfly,” “Mignon” ori 
Miss Farrar, whe: 


opera be 
“Tannhauser.”’ 


the opera is ‘‘Thais,” is a dull lady 


indeed. The other musical Miss Far 


Symphony in E minor, No. 6, ‘‘Pathetic’’ 
Tschaikowsky 

1 TI. Adagio. Allegro non troppo. 

II. Allegro con grazia. 

Ill. Allegro molto vivace. 

IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso. 


4 2 i San te Pe ha ’ art . 46 . ‘r 
yar is the Geraldine of tne CONCCrt}! Ayia, “Dich, theure Halle,’’ from ‘*Tann- 


stage. She is the least \ ariable of th 


Miss Farrars. Her singing, to be 
Sometimes she slN5/ songs, with. Piano: : 
(a) Stille Sicherhelt....... areetberteseeee Franz | 


gure, varies. 


comme ci, sometimes comme Ca, But! 


Loy t +O CTH A Tian nV ‘rar is 
on the soya ‘ stage Miss Sarrar! fc) WeerPHISth ccc cic dere eseeseeeess Moussorgsky | 
always a serious artist, (CG) Brateg BOMORMNEN ccccccccccccccccccces Grieg 

Yesterday when she appeared gra- _(e) Schneeglockchen .....++. ... Gretschaninov 
tiously and eratuitously for the Funeral Music from ‘‘Dusk of the Gods’”’ 
GU | er 6A J > a Wagener 
benefit of the pension fund of the Three Songs with Orchestra...... sa Wassa? 


o hauser,’’ Act. I]...cccccccceccecs oss. Wagner 
Good Friday Magic from ‘‘Parsifal’’..... 
Wagner 


(b) Volksliedchen ....e-.cccsceseesss SCHUMANN 


(a) Im Treibhaus (b) Schmerzen (c) Traume 
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‘SYMPHONY Al 


Ij.,. Wagner; Good Friday Magic from 
“Stille 


liedchen,”’ 


“Schneeglockchen,” Gretschaninov: Fu- 
neral Music: from “Dusk of the Gods,” 
M agner, “Im Treibhaus,”’ ‘‘Schmerzen,”’ 
Traume,’’ Wagner } 


ton this year, so her admirers were out 


| 

| only appearance of Miss Farrar in Ros-| of the house. 
: | 

audience gave Dr. Muck and the S¥Ym- } 

phony players hearty greeting and ap- 

| plauded their numbers with vigor. but it | 

| seemed determined to make the occasion | 

| one of personal triumph for Miss Farrar | 

| of acclaim. | 

numbers was insistently demanded, but, | personal element of approval for Dr 
as Symphony rules forbade this, she Muck as he returned and again with 


— bers: For with the exception of t) 


‘were heavy, eyen doleful. Her costume, 
‘as usual, what there was of it, deserved 
description, but this is not the place 


| : for if. 
If Miss Farrar’s selections might be | 
PENSION ND called doleful, what shall be said of the! 
; rest of the program? It was a consist- 
, Jf Or. Pe ——O7gF will be ent procession of overpowering solem- 


Geraldine Farrar, Solo! 
Concert, 








+ nity. ‘It was pervasively lugubrious. 
7 of the Tsehaikowsky’s ‘Pathetic’? Symphony, 
with its unutterable despair, began it 


f and one naturally thought of it as 
Idol of he vividly expressing the woe and chaos 





Bj Audience now afflicting the composer’s native 
qj L land The ‘Parsifal’” musie continued 
the strain of solemnity and the music 
from the,*‘Dusk of the Gods” made a’ 


PROGRAM 


ee es 8 eee * 


At the first concert for the season b., (Gate oD. op 
of the Symphony orchestra in aid of Oa, ‘acit A dj 4 Phi ) 
its pension fund given in Symphony. p C J udlence J Js 
Hall, yesterday afternoon, Geraldine. 
Farrar was the soloist. The program | 


was as follows: 
symphony in ¥ minor, xo, ¢ «ws, Ollaldine Farrar Casts Her Spell as 
of Old—Dr Muck Conducts 
‘Parsifal,’””’ Wagner: Songs, with piano,| A 


thetic,”” Tschaikowsky; Arla. ‘Dich, | 
theure Halle,” from “‘Tannhaeuser.”’ act | 
0, | Tschaikowsky-Wagner program 
ci? 4. . oe - , ~ 
Sicherheit. Franz; ‘Volks. | Played by the Symphony Orchestra at 
“Sternlein,” | the season’s first concert for the pension 





PENSION CONCERT. 


Feast of Music 





, 





7 


Schumann; 


Moussorgsky;: ‘‘Erstes Begeenen,” Grieg: 'fund, Dr Muck conducting, with Ger--. 


| aldine Farrar as soloist, making what 
was said to be her only appearance in 
Boston this year, called out a great 
audience to Symphony Hall yesterday 


rhis concert was announced as the] @fternoon, limited only by the capacity 
ischaikowskv and Wagener h 
KY anc § ave 
made.a strong’ team for these pension 
fund programs. When it was not thé 
‘pathetic Symphony it was the fifth: 
vesterday, the former. Ig the appeal of 
this neurotic score as powerful now as a 
ag -cosen vears ago? | 
) ‘esterday the applause wa 
2 i r he , : 4 j : . . “< 
nd fairly showered her with the tribute | half-hearted; nor was this any ratiection 


n full force. The hall was filled. The 


tepetition of each of her| Upon the performance. There was the 


ould only acknowledze the ealls with | ¢™mphasis when he, beckoned the men 


abundant repetition of her customarv os stand with him. The performance 
bows. ~ Was one of Slavic spirit, yet not under- 


scoring the frenzy of the final gro 
. ~ . 7 . 77 al 
Program of Solemnity. : which with repetition becomes tore bind 
Her singing differed in no marked de-| sa oe the march of the (ta soldiers, 
. | vr yet the drippine mel: 
ree from its usual characteristics and precedes and toh ee Of Whey 
hat it mightily pleased her hearers w on The eon rated and published grief, 
- | a ‘ner, heari re~ 
nig though there were those pres. doubles them loxt they subsides te keen 
nt who wished that she hag chosen a been a question how long the emotion . 
ew lighter songs for some of her num- bt hee ry! raat ee Lg conceal Its 
é » @ trait apparent most of all 


‘oi ON alte , €lin the su . 
annhaeuser aria and Schumann's int the ear with the eayshreah ‘Senta in et , 
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IS LUGUBRIOUS © funereal close. 
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‘which might grace some salon caprice, m 
‘Tschaikowsk who wou ake | 
place? There are the §S rauss tone 
oems—Don mp pe or possibly ane ae f ‘ 
ife."” Why not the gorgeous poe of 
Rimeky-Korsakow—‘‘Antar” or ‘‘Schere- atc es r in 
gade,’’ music not threadbare, and in- | 
finitely superior in content to this mor- 
bid symphony unworthy ot the age 
oser of the fourth symphony, or of f 
iHemec and Juliet,’’ or of ‘the ‘'Tem- Sunday oncer 
est.’’ 
Miss Farrar, her voice more mellowed . 
particularly through the medium and 
below, and often golden, sang Eliza- 


beth’s greeting to the hall of song from Daring Gown Shares Interest 


“Tannhaeuser,”’ a group of songs by 
Franz, Schumann, Moussorgsky, Grieg ° 

and Gretschaninov with piano, and the with Voice—All Songs 
thiee Wagner songs—‘‘Im PEI NARS. | | G 

“Schmerzen”’ and “Traeume’”’ with or- 

_Chestra. In these, particularly in the n erman. 

first and third of the latter, her art re- 

called the day when she was heard more 


frequently here in song interpretation. , ce ee oe 
lt. was a marked and curious thing that, M—me. Geraldine Farra & 


although pressed even to insistence by amazingly daring g0Wn sang nine songs 


her audience, Miss Farrar did not sing t) the Sywieheny Orched- 
an extra number nor in English. Her in German a ymp 


texts were in German. tra’s pension fund concert yesterday af- 


The performance of the ‘‘Good Friday”: Re a oe in English, 
music from ‘“Parsifal’ and the funeral ternoon 8 


music from “Dusk of the Gods,” by D1 French or Italian was on the program 


Muck and the orchestra, is familiar, and for her only Boston appearance this 
of its accustomed quality yesterday— 


/ecstatic the one, and the other, noble. season. | 
SAT Two numbers of the program were 
PENSION ry folk songs, but the others were | 
as the assisting so- goleful to correspond with the dirge-. 

loist at the Pension Fund concert of the 


ned the orchestra’s' 

Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday like affairs that formec | 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The or-, part of the entertainment. | 
be om ab ne were T'schaikows- The sombreness of the musical part of 
y's “‘Symphonie Pathetique.” the “Good : however, was more than. 

Friday Spell” from “Parsifal,” and the ‘© ee ee ; Lekaiak Sites Ret 
Funeral Music from the “Dusk of the offset by madame’s raiment. P | 
Gods,” Wagner. Miss Farrar sang tne prised the audience at first by entering | 
>. ee coe Halle,” ag HE arg tle opposite door from Dr. Karl Muck, 
auser’’; the three songs, “Im Treib- ah ia as 

haus,” “Schmerzen” and ‘“Traume”’—the ®nd it was not until she turned | 
songs which Wagner composed to poems to the orchestra that the full effect was | 
by Mathilde Wesendouck—ana sonys PY realized. It is reported that the current | 
re mann, Moussorgsky, Greig style in stage disarray ig to reveal a | 
Chaninov. | 

The superb music of Tschaikowsky, shapely back rather than contour of | 

the masterpieces of Wagner—all music lims. If this be true the madame is | 
which is well known to the orchestra, surely in the front rank in following th- 
and in which it excels—made a deep dictates of fashion. Any One frorn Mel- | 
impression on the audience, which ap- rose who believed Be ora aed gage ane 
Plauded the conductor and his men to'only a voice was disillusioned. She has! 
the echo. It may be said here that @ back. The whole of it was on view, ) 


none of the musical offerings of the and instead of encores madame came ' 
winter in Boston means more to the 


men and women whose afternoons dur- forth again and again to bow. She. 
ng the week are not free than these walked to the door with hack to the au- 
Pension Fund concerts, which are given dience. She tried to back out once, but 
twice @ year on Sundays. 
Miss Farrar, attractively gowned, ag her long train caused her to stumble on 
usual, sang with her wonted musician. & projecting piece of the orchestra's 
ats and artistry. She is versatile, off platform. 
road intelligence. She can interpret ; : ' , 
song as simple and eloquent a. Mous- The gown was of green and there was 
sorgsky’s ‘‘Sternlein” in a manner ag & large gift of roses to furnish a greater 
faithful to the intent of the composen contrast. It was of the orthodox depth 


as her interpretation of arias froin in front, which mad 1 
Operas. Miss Farrar was recalled time , ‘i was considerable and 


without number. The hall was crowded| Which emphasized the still greater depth . 
Many stood in the aisles, Post, Our 29/ elsewhere. The skirt just swept the| 


'.-4n American audience by Singing dn |. 


|;| 8round, undoubtedly because that is the " Of course, Dr. Muck and all the other | 
|| style and not because the charms con-| Dor oakerat eoniuian aa by Banc 
| = | isgraceful ex on, the same as ma 
| cealed Srary, HOt SP ORDO: With | Cees in the audience were disgusted. . . . 
| revealed. The wonder is how much longer the 
{| Far be it from us to urge a boycott ‘musical public will tolerate this agent 
I of German music, but just why an of ge peacaggan: Br i eyppr sips 
their money, while he an e larger 
1 American singer who is adept in Eng- ‘prsportion of the orchestra have only 
| lish songs as well as the feature arias ‘contempt and abuse for them behind 
} of the operas of our allies, France and their backs, 
|| | Italy, should give us an all-German pro-' We can very well dispense with this 


tf ‘hotbed of Huns until Germany has re. 
| |}sram when ey is at war with Goomed herself and proven to the world 
if | Germany isn’t c ear, She was trained in that she is entitled to the respect she 
| |Germany and was a favorite of royalty formerly | enjoyed 
|| |there. Was the madame desiring to | 
|; flaunt sympathy with Germany sat the 


; 


; 
; 
; 
‘ 


WM. R. STURGIS. 


20 Congress str ; 30, 
home town folks the only time they will] . Vongress street, Oct ay 


|| | hear her in the first year of our war with, Afme. Farrar’s songs were not all 
| | Germany? , German.” Moussorgsky was a Rus- 
1 —-. a | sian; so is Grechaninoff. Grieg was 
} _ , 
PP PENSION FUND CONCERT. _ a Norwegian. The symphony at the 
xX. Cod ‘ - f ; y ? ? sal 
The first Pension Fund céncert of the Pension fund Concert wa by Tschai 
season which will be given in Syfnphony Kowsky, a Kussis,-—-Ed. _ 
Hall a week from this afternoon, at’ DEFENDS DR. MUCK. 
8:39 o’clock, will enlist the services of To Editor of Herald and Journal: 
the entire Boston pymphony orchestra} are wyiam R. Sturgis’s letter anent. 
under Dr. Muck. Geraldine Farrar, reve ‘ , 
whose only appearance in Boston it will - Litas teat fund concert, in thig 
be this year, will} present a program | morning’s Herald and Journal, leaves 
larity ere aie avrg and jone “a prey to conflicting emotions.” 
fener, Mme. Farrar long ago prom- The. ameét sania i 
ised the orchestra to give her services ae ashen ee sia be specified; 
to one of its Pension Fund concerts, |but let us be fair—discriminatingly 
i year, the date of the first Pension | fair. Dame Rumor Says that Dr. Muck 
fund concert was moved to practically jig «an agent of the Germans,” that 
| the beginning of the season in order Yeraldine gl el a , 
that she eould a ppear before she begins ae reie@ine Farrar is Germanophile, ete. 
her winter work at the Metropolitan Dame Rumor is a coward, whose bold- 
[popular program. It opens with the | hever be brought home to her, If Dr. 
| **Pathetic’’ Symphony of Tschaikowsky, | Muck he giving ‘aid and counsel to the 
{tn the second part Mme. Farrar wil! |enemy,” the fact will ultimately be 
| sing the entrance aria of Elisabeth from } Proved, and appropriate action — will 
‘*Tannhaeuser”’ and _ three songs with follow. Meanwhile, he is rendering the 
orchestra, “‘Im Treibhaus,” “Schmerzen’’ | Service demanded of him with exem- 
and “‘Traume.” Between the aria and | Plary Skill, dignity and courage, and 
the songs the orchestra will play the | that-in circumstances of peculiar diffi- 
“Good Friday Magic’”’ from ‘‘Parsifal.”’ culty, and under high emotional tension, 
The final number will be the funeral | The personnel of the Symphony 
music from “The Dusk of the Gods.” Orchestra is fairly representative of all 
; _jthe warring elements abroad, and in- 


_ | 4 cludes those who are as jealously watch- 
OUR MAIL BAG i ful of the leader's extra-professional 
fe 


, 
a 


H relations and activities, as they are 
= : | Promptly responsive to his slightest 
signal on the Platform. 
ibe: ily esate FUND CONCERT. Many who are suspicious of Dr. Muck’s 
lo Editor of Herald and Journal; actual relation to our publie-life accord | 
German Geraldine Farrar gave a con-| to him due credit for keeping the or-) 
cert at Symphony Hall yesterday, and, ewe gery b seg ir ane troublous times ; 
as usual, acted as un-American as pos- audience “were mone Sa hot gs 
rei by singing all her songs in Ger- Say less disloyal—there would be little 
= Cause for criticism. ” 

Ordinary respect and tact would de- Muck, as petet ama Perec. snd 
mand that an attempt be made to please platform, what amounts to nothing short 
i of an ovation, would be in bad’ taste 

Se en, Bone or one representing one even-in ordinary times, by reason of its 

r allies. obtrusiveness; in the present state of 











public feeling it is offensive. That is| many stories have been current, but 
Why the area of unoccupied seats in-| When Mr. Higginson, an avowedly 
creases from week to week, and doubt-| ardent pro-ally, comes forth in defence 
less will increase until the initial list) of him, we may well accept these stories 
of cagualties to our forces overseas still| for what they are—gossip. As for the 
further increases public tension, and the; Programs of the concerts, they have 
necessity for restraint is felt—in Sym-| been most impartial. | 
phony Hall as elsewhere. In short, patriotism cannot shackle 
: EDWARD G. SPENCER. art; art Knows not the boundaries of 
South Natick, Oct. 30. "YT countries, Our musicians were picked 
+. ‘from here and there for their skill, not 
A DIFFERENT VIEW. ‘for their nationality. The personnel 
a. . | has changed but little in many years. | 
To Editor of Herald and Journal: We have attended the concerts, praised | 
Maj. Higginson says ‘that the “Star them and glowed over the fact that we) 
Spangled Banner’ is not and has not Seppe tte a world’s peeves orches- 
Ma ae ale _ tra. ‘here then is our loyalty to these 
poen’op the _—, of the Symphony men, most of them Americans or our 
Orchestra. Very true. Neither is it on allies? 
the pro@wam of the Hollis Theatre, nor As for the surging desire to have our 
on the bill-of-fare at the Parker House, "tional anthem played at the concerts, 
“but it is played at both places during the writer remembers only too well sev- 
the evening, not as part of the enter- ¢Tal occasions rn spring at the Pop 
tainment, but as a war time expression concerts wnhen the audiences resonded 
of patriotism, which is natural and de- %0 Weakly to the playing of “The Star 
sirable. | Spangled Banner” to receive the ready 
The question with the Symphony Or-| ana waiting encore. 
chestra is, shall the sensibilities of songel Our orchestra has still many, many 
of its members be distressed by playing; loyal friends who appreciate it for 
our anthem, or shall the sensibilities of} what it is, one of the biggest things in 
audiences and the population generally the art life of Boston. If it includes a 
be affronted by the deliberate omission| few law abiding German citizens 
of this ceremony, which is customary; sponsored for by our government, let 
on such occasions in these times. Since us not forget that it is an American 
this is our country, and since the pri- organization made up largely of Ameri- 
‘mary object of public entertainments, can citizens. 
is to please the audiences and: the com. Let us not degrade our patriotism by 
‘munity, it would seem proper to insist becoming petty! 
that the Symphony Orchestra play the MARION DILLON GARDNER. 
“Star Spangled Banner,” even if so do-| Cambridge, Nov. 1. iq: 
| ing is not entirely congenial to some / 
ee To Craenization. | ees ANOTHER SUGGESTION. 
beMtate street. Nov. mary “~~ ""* | To Editor of Herald and Journal: | 
a 7 Much eriticism has recently been 
ANOTHER DEFENCE. made concerning anti-American senti- | 
To Editor of Herald and Journal: ment among certain members of the! 
Apropos of the Boston Symphony Or-! Boston Symphony Orchestra, That any-| 
chestra controvery, or rather, outburst ore should say that German music|! 
of patriotic hysteria against an insti-{ should be omitted from the programs is | 


tution which for many years we have obviously foolish and preposterous. On) 
been proud to acknowledge as our own,| the other hand, in order to give the 
facts as to the personnel and activities nee ge x of aS nae TR | 
might not be amiss. _ 7 lhany SO prove their good faith, mey | 
The threats and implications which He re Suggest that they be requested 
resulted in the demand for the nationa . — our national anthem at tho 
‘anthem at each concert (the form of the, Pens of ppeon CEES. , vo 
“request’’ no doubt responsible for the STANFORD ai. STEVENS. 
refusal) arose most probably from the e MILTON A. ROGERS. 
fact that some over zealous and not toc Cambridge, Oct. 31. 1Gt7 
well posted patriots became suddenly eae ae 
aware that the orchestra was harboring 
some of the enemy. 











i 
A GRITIC OF THE SYMPHONY. 
To Editor of Herald and Journal: | 
As a matter of fact our orchestra i: | 


Mee Wiederman, Its personnel of 1 I agree with Mr. William R. Sturgis, | 
includes men of 12 nationalities, Ameri-4 and I ask the ,Same question—"How | 
Can citizens being in the majority. Of much longer will the musical public tol- 


the Germans, but few are not natural4erate this a ! 
; S agent of the 
ized. Had we not made it our business Germans in their 


this would not have been evident, for St?’ How American people can go 
these men are unobtrusive and ap4to Symphony Halt and listen to music 


parently peaceful citizens, vouched for played by this “ho "9 
ES’ our government. As to Dr. Mucle Zt t bed of Huns” fs 


beyond me. Maybe when some more 


the lists of dead and wounded are given 


jon or in Symphony Hall. Is it because 
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The orchestra, which is made up of men 
of all warring races with preponderance 
of German birth, subscribed $18,000 to 
‘the second Liberty Loan. hs 





\falo, and many others, are set, when} 





jout, will Boston wake up. Lord, let's 
j} hope so. 


I would also like to ask why the PITTSBURG G. A. R. LEADER 
American flag is not displayed either FAVORS INTERNING MUCK 


jit might hurt the feelings of these “dear” | PITTSBURG, Nov 2—Dr Karl Muck, 
| Huns? Wake up, Boston, or you will | conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
stung chestra, scheduled to appear here Jan 
| JOHN H. PARKURST. 30, will be invited to stay away because 


, . fusal to play ‘‘The Star . 
Hotel Westminster, Boston, Oct. Sh Se ag int ca in Providenan Bian. 


Adjt Gen H, H. Bengough, a G. A. R. 
leader, says Pittsburg is too big a place 
for Muck, who, in his opinion, should 


TOLERATED IN BALTIMORE pareeer- tubbard of the Department 








, 
Lie 


SAYS DR MUCK NOT TO BE 


Dr Muck’s proffered resignation had ;reduired, if he comes here, to furnish 
teen. received in Baltimore, Ex-Gov la program of his concert, and if it does 
Edwin Warfield appeared today before | net contain Sh cha dr te Banner 
the Police Commissioners and saidj|the permit will be refused. 


ee ee eh ee 


H 
| BALTIMORE, Nov 2—Before news of; of Public Safety says Dr Muck will be 
) 


that if “Dr Muck and his associates 


| were to carry out their program in this| PROVIDENCE TO HAVE ANTHEM 
'city they would meet with resentment | AND BANNER AT AMUSEMENTS 


{in no uncertain way by patriotic 


people. PROVIDENCE, Nov 2—Rules compell- 

“You can rest assured,” he continued, |ing the playing of ‘‘The Star Spangled 
“that Marylanders will not tolerate the | Banner’ at all concerts and other 
presence of Dr Muck and that serious | amusement places of similar nature, in- 


' trouble will ensue if he comes here! cluding theatres, and the presence of 


| 


with his orchestra.” Mr Warfield said | the American Flag in every place of 
he felt “deeply outraged.” )}amusement, were today adopted by the 
Harold Randolph, conductor of the} Police Commissioners in response to 


| Peabody Conservatory of Music, said: | the city-wide protest against the failure 


ee PP 





| 





j at the concert next week, Wednesday 


; night, said “This does not atone for the WASHINGTON, Nov 2—Whj : 
/ insult Dr Muck offered the people of hile officials 


“We are all now turning more and of Dr Karl Muck, director of the Boston 
nore eagerly toward music as the one Symphony Orchestra, to play the Na- 
respité from the torturing thoughts of tional air at Infantry Hall Tuesday 
war, and for God’s sake let us try to|evening. _ | 
preserve to ourselves this haven of ref-; An applicant for a license must now’ 
uge or we shall go mad.” 3 Show on the sample program submitted’ 

Prof. Randolph expressed the hope 'to the board through the amusement in-| 
that the famous orchestra would be|spector that ‘‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
preserved. ner’ is a part of the program, : 


Mr Warfield, when told tonight that 


'Dr Muck and Boston Symphony would | DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE : 


piay “The Star Spangled Banner” here 


PROBING DR MUCK CASE. 





Baltimore. There is no antagonism Oy ert cooiead tora Bt ie mane ged 
oe orchestra; there is antagonism to ‘Dr Karl Muck in offering to resist aa! 
Muck. g Yee". ¥ 4 u + erga bg the ee ny mpnony Orches-. 
a tra, the investigation ordered by them 
MUST PLAY ANTHEM IN NE has not been discontinued. j 
What the Government officials are en- 
YORK OR CONCERT PREVENTED deavoring to find out is whether or not 
NEW YORK, Nov 2—Steps to prevent’Dr Muck has been guilty of disloyalty, 
‘he Boston Symphony Orchestra from fay ly og Should’ the taste a eoe 
giving its concert here next Thursday, it. it is probable that Dr Muck will be 
unless Dr Kari Muck agreed to play interned at one of the detention camps- 
‘The Star Spangled Banner” had been ‘during the period of the war. 
taken, under the direction of Mayor Lieut William H. Santelmann, leader 
Mitchel previous to the word from Bos- o¢ the United States Marine Band, who 
ton of Muck’s proffered resignation. - ‘was born in Germany, said today that 
The Maycr directed the License Com-'«ppe Star Spangled Banner” is g00d 
missioner tc study the law on the point, enough for any musical program. ‘Pp 
and the question had been referred to National anthem,” he declared “has a 
the corporation counsel. rightful bleve upon ey, program. what- 
PCCP da yey soever, artistic symphonies not exce ted. 
ANTHEMS AT ALL CONCERTS The National anthem could in no Saad 
BY MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY detract. from the beauty of any pro- 
gram of music, no matter how artistic it 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn, Nov 2—The ;might be. In these times it should be 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is pet tt tle toa yh hl vai oOo 
ovening every concert this season with | ‘ | ‘. hth 
“My ountry "Tis of Thee” and. cl osing [2nd most decidedly at symphony con- 
With “The Star Spangle anner.’’ The " : :: 
musicians stand, the audienge stands bodked here for heat wuasep pects 








THE SYMPHONY CONTROVERSY. 
To Editor.of Herald and Journal: 

The progress of events in connection 
with Dr. Muck, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and the ‘‘Star-Spangled Ban-~ 
ner” is so rapid that what is written 
On one day may not at all fit the cir- 
‘cumstances of the next. Yet there are 
certain points which may be of perma- 
nent concern to the Boston public. 
| One of these is the highly inflam- 
-mable character of the material with 
which the critics of the orchestra and 
its management have been dealing. How 
(many of them realize that they are 
'imperi'ling the very existence of an in- 
stitution built up through 36 years of 
generous sacrifice and public spirit, un- 
til it has given a unique distinction not 
imerely to its founder and sustainer, but 
| to the city itself? Must the Boston 
|public be taught through bitter experi- 
ence that irresponsible agitation can | 
pull down in a week what has taken | 
more than a generation to build? 
How many of the new patriots will | 
\look back with pride and satisfaction 
on having virtually demanded of Maj. 
Higginson what amounts to a_ public 


‘declaration of his own loyalty? There’! 


body who loves his mother is expected 
to wear a flower in his  buttonhole. 
Certain things are to be taken for 
granted, and some of us prefer to ue 
pear on that day without a flower. 

'there is any citizen of 


Boston oa 
Should be exempt from justi fying him- 
| self, it is Maj. Higginson. | 

The public press informs one that the 
Washington authorities are conside: ‘ing 
Dr. Muck’s refusal to play the “Star 
ees Banner’ in Providence a few 
| nights ag. 


| 
| 
, | 
is One Sunday in the year when ever | 
| 
! 
| 


| 
Information even more| 
authentic is to the effect that Dr. M uck | 
,never heard of the request tur it—made | 
| by persons who do not subscribe to thie | 
concerts—until he had returned to Bos- | 
ton from Rhode Island. | 

For those who do not enjoy the re) 
certs this year—with or without “The! 
Star Spangled Banner "—there ig noth- | 
ing easier than to Stay at home and to! 
try to forget the perfection to which | 
Dr. Muck has brought the orchestra. | 
But there are some of us left. desiring | 
with av! our hearts a common victory | 
with the allies, who yet take pleasure 
in the fact that While men of opposing | 
nations are occupied ecisewhere solely 
with killing one another there remain a | 
few spots on earth where representa- | 
tives of diverse races, including our | 


jin the 
| Brunn, Gratz and Prague. 


|own, can still’ join in uttering the uni- 


versal, civilizing speech of music. One 
of these spots has been Symphony Hall. 
If it is now to be closed and silenced, 
let us be ready with our thanks to an 
impetuous portion of the public. 
M. A. DOoWOLFE HOWE. 
Boston, Nov. 2. 


Dr Muck Here Since 1906 

When Dr Muck was engaged by Maj 
Higginson in the Summer of 1906 to be 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, it was stated that ne came on 
leave of absence for one year, “by spe- 
cial permission of Kaiser William II,” 
as he was at that time conductor at 
the Royal Opera House in Berlin. His 
service in Boston began Oct 1 that 
vear. 

He was in Berlin on a vacation at the 
outbreak of the European war,. three 
vears ago, and for @& few weeks prior 
to leaving for this country to take up 
his season’s work, he was obliged “fo 
do clerical work in the Berlin War 
Office. 

Dr Muck was born in Darmstadt, 
(ier, in 1859, studied philosophy at Leip- 
sic and Heidelberg, receiving his doce 
tor’s degree at the latter university. 
He was ‘musical conductor successively 
Austrian cities of Salzburg, 
From 1892 
till he came to this country, 14 vears 
later, he was at the Royal Opera House 
in Berlin. 
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THE _ SYMPHONY CONTROVERSY 


mn reader of the He rald and Journal has 


lL MT. 


| 


recervyed this letter | 
Henry L. Higginson, which the writer, as its tert) 


willing others should read as well. .The Herald and Journal ac-} 


x abi 


kind let 


eonsider the COS®. 


Irienads have 


Cal pos ibly 


fo and what can they do? 


NeAL, 


mum 


mover who are not American 


. * 
thy oP 


OTe y 5 iatataioha 


nme SI 
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rmation for v 
ntieman of high 


My 
You 


e to set this illuminating communication before its readers. 
ter of Oct. 10 18 before me. 
t have 


contracted with a band of musicians. for 


depend on me for their daily bread. TI have contracted with) 
ughout the country to give them many concerts of a certain; 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, its 
known. That 1s the contract. 
Not 2 seat is to be had in New York and more 


members ond its cone: 
The tickets were sold as usual, } 
‘e asked for. 


the seats and standing’ room were taken. The orchestra, | 


has been greeted heartily as usual. There are my obligations. 
rt, the one object of the orchestra has been only art. Ap- 
itistactory to the public. 
said_#eonmie gentle words to me about the 
away. Sundry brave (7) people have written to me unsignen 
his or that, and telling me to dismiss Dr. Muck, who is an in- 
orchestra. 
sources the assurance has come to me that nothing disloyal 
against any member of the orchestra. which is composed of 
One high and excellent United States civil officer told me 
.iccount should I dismiss the orchestra ~(his in reply te 


war I said to the orchestra members that the situa- 

and that the life of the orchestra depended upon their 

with regard to each other. They have all behaved per- 

Q ‘r Dr. Muck has been of the greatest assistance. In short, 

fulfilled their part, and the sovernment says their slate is 

my part? 

orchestra given comfort and pleasure to many people, 
for all time, for I can never build jj up again, 

all the men. How are thev gFoing 

can find a place. Today thes are 


ee ee ewe wee + 


ee ee i en a ee ee ee 


iO live? Somebody | 


are nidinge the education | 


through lessons and through concerts, Are 
do harm? They know very 


| Ss: well that theyv are being 
In this or any other position, throw 


empioy Germans, 


There are in the orchestra various nationalities: there are a 
ber who are American citizens and liable to draft there are a 
citizens. | ee 
Ll have run down cruel accu: sations, 
the letter in the New York T Im 
lar Spangled Banner. 


and simply say they are lies. 
. es requires that the 
: Why should it? The 
the conductor thinks best, for in 
programs, 


orchestra 
programs are made 
| | many years [I have never in- 
| bs Supposing that the Star spangled Banner were 
spar th reed difference in the attitude Ot any’of the musicians? If 

CrTiIINn or Vienna, would you publicly state that vou favored 


Germans - q 
Crmans, and if you did, do you suppose that anybody would 


welcome to repeat anv 


| Of this to anybody. 1 
Ou Or anybody else in ) 7 


tj ] do not write it as 
particular, but because T know vw . 
Sta Cj . *) 5 . . ‘+ ie show J OU cs cl 
LT us and a member of a hamily which have known since 
Own) OplInion lS that if | backed C131 r { | - wf ds we sbehige 
bast ainaies OV RCE OU from this work now T should 
rs very “1, , nae ’ * Ou 
. truly, (sigs) 73 i! a HIGGINS 
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not doing more} 
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DR. MUCK IN ABEYANCE 
Jaomes «%/ 
Government to Defer Action on Prohibi- 
tion Against Symphony Leader, ‘Hoping 
for a Voluntary Adjustment—Jurisdic- 

tion in Doubt 


Special to the Transcript: 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 2—No im- 
mediate action will be taken by the De- 
partment of Justice, on the alleged report 
of Special Agent Howick of Providence, 
recommending that the Boston Smphony 
Orchestra be prohibited from playing in 
public, unless the performance is preceded 
by, or includes, a rendition of ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.’’ In fact, if such a re- 
port has been made, nothing is recollected 
of it in the departmetn by officials who 
later would pass upon it, if action is 
contemplated. 

Officlals of the Department have not, 
‘in fact, made up their minds whether the 
'refusal of Dr. Karl Muck, conductor of 
the orchestra, to play the national anthem 


upon the request of Americans, constitutes | ~~ 
an offence which would bring him within | “ 


the jurisdiction of the Government. Upon 
the art side, Dr. Muck’s refusal to play 


an extraneous number, which musicians 
agree is not of the highest order of music, 


finds ready sympathy in official circles. 


The State of public opinion in Alf of these — 


places is unquestionably hostile to. Dr, — 


Muck as a German citizen, although regu. | 
lar patrons of the symphony concerts not 
only approve his unwillingness to throw his 
programmes out of joint, but regret exceed. © 


ingly that patriotic persons should have © 


insisted upon the injection into a purely 
artistic musical programme of something 
that did not belong there. 

The damage has been done, however, 
and it is not expected that conditions will 
change much for the better. But from the 
comment which the whole incident has 
aroused in all circles in Washington it is 
obvious that many persons believe that Dr. 
Muck has resented an ‘“‘insult’’ to himself 
as a German. Orchestras of the highest: 
standing, like the Philharmonic and New 
York Symphony, have played the national. 
anthem without protest and the refusal of. 
the great German conductor to follow their | 


example places his organization in an un- 
favorable light. In the Department of Jus- | 


tice the papers eventually will be handled | 
by John Lord Obrian, former United States | 
District Attorney at Buffalo, who has been. 


Summoned here and placed in charge of all 


Ww. B. B, 


SYMPHONY TO PLAY THE 


“STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 
TA aud. —— Wer / f 


ar matters. 


As far as that issue is concerned, the| pp wouCK WILL LEAD ORCHESTRA 


Department certainly would not concern 
itself with the makeup of the programmes 
of the Symphony Orchestra concerts. The 
pith of the question is whether Dr. Muck 
and some of his colleagues shall be per-'! 
|mitted to play at all. This is the point} 
upon which the Department will con- 
centrate, if the report of Mr. Howick is 


Biven more than cursory attention, 


Appareently the department is disposed 


IN PLAYING IT AT THE ERD OF 
EACH PERFORMANCE — HE HAD 
OFFERED HIS RESIGNATION IF 

MAJOR HIGGINSON WANTED IT 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra wi! 
play the Star Spangled Banner at the con- 
clusion of every performance. And Dr. 


to await events, in the belief that the issue 
somehow or other may settled itself, either | Much will lead. This was the announce 
through renewed demands for the playing | ment made at the concert this afternoon 
- . P 1 ¢ x j . 6 ° 
of the national! anthem, which will lead to]... Henry Lee Higginson, who said 
an adandonment of the concert tour if they : had tea tl ee 
y1i : Gi ’ ac re ste renestr: 
are refused, or an unwilling compliance | '™&t he had requester 1e orcnestl ai 
with the requests which place patriotism| Plav it and that it had willingly complied. 
above art. iin fact, it had never refused to play lt. 
The situation saa any point of view 18/ \yaicr Higginson also said that Dr. Muck 
regarded as a rat er serious one for the) ,. 4 offered to resign but that he (Majo 
great Boston organization, for despatches Lice 14 : 

y ligginson you rery muc regret 
from Providence, New York and Baltimore, | , a y woul bled much re: she. 
where the orchestra has played or has en-| have him do se. Dr. Muck himself ap- 
gagements, indicate that public opinion 18} peared on the nlatform and was given 
roused and that the issue against Dr. MucK] remarkable ovation. Then the concer’ 


as':a German sympathizer will be raised} 44) on as usual and all present ,seemel | 


wherever the orchestra appears in the fu-) 
tures The Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
scheduled tc play in Washington next ‘ues- 
day, in Carnegie Hall, New York, Thurs |thus happily ended. 
day, Nov. 11, and in Baltimore, Nov. 14. 


relieved that the little controversy whicl! 
had heen in progress for a few days wai| 


|GERMAN DIVA MUST SING 


“STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 


| 


U. S. 
{Special Dispatch to the Herald, ] : 
PROVIDENCE, Oct. 30—Frieda Hem-| 


. a pel cannot sing in Providence Sunday. 


berakd- er 2://? | night unless she sings “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


hangs Over Main Entrance, The board. of police commissioners 


and Manager Says It say this. Albert My: Steinert, “Aumder 
whose management the German-born 
Will Remain. prima donna was booked at Fay’s Thea- 

eee St ES ae ae tre Sunday afternoon, says so, too, and 

it was Mr. Steinert who brought to the 


EVENT AROUSES COMMENT! attention of the board apparently well 


founded rumors of Mnie. Hempel’s indif- 


ference to that very American music, 

The American flag is draped over or gtr notified the police board 
the main entrance to Symphony | Sayriitbaton ey ace ges application for 

, : Ss -O Bive a concert Sunday he 
Hall and will remain there perma-|{¥"derstood Madame Hempel had over- 
nently. None of the business pri ea to Moga lay 4 nesitancy she was reput- 
ficers of the Boston Symphony Or- nai ‘irs ene gg now hat tan 
chestra would make any Statement jj for thinking she had not changed her 
last night with reference to the | attitude. Reports of the singer’s tour 


, ;' indicated to the satisfaction of tt} 10Q< 
manner i} re . 2 SEU HACHON Of the. pe 
H 1 which the flaz was or- lice commissioners. that it would be well 


dered displayed, but Business Man-!!ftor Madame Hempel to state her at- 
ager Charles A. Ellis, who was com-||titude. The application for t#fe license 
municated with at Haverhill, said pert “Bteluert 1id thi ti is j 
bhat i“ : Mr. § rt saic nis action is. in 
ad there had been an American | compliance with his wish. “I have sent 
ag at the hal] during the past sum- Madame Hempel an ultimatum,” said 
mer, but he didn’t know the particu-|) 2 eine’: ““T want to know definitely 
lar location of it | iy ¥ hethber she will or will not sing ‘The 
oll ei - } otar Spangled Banner.’ T have told her 
ove em informed that it was now draped| Manager in New York, both by special 
hey the main entrance, he said: ‘‘That’s delivery letter and dav-letter telegrams 
ne Proper place’ for it and it will re-| that there will be no concert unless she 
main there permanently.”’ sings ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ ”’ 


Excites Comment. 1 

The flag appeared yesterday and, as) 
cause of the agitation provoked by the 
failure of the orchestra to include the} 
national anthem on the Providence pro-/} 


Kram, excited widespread comment. REODE ISLAND COUNCIL OF DEFENCE 
‘ noes is no flag staff at Symphony Hall} RESENTS REPORTED REFUSAL TO 
lor the flag, but when it was displayed PLAY NATIONAL ANTHEM—WANTS 


yesterday it was gj 
a) 5 S51ven a more ad- Mw 4 
FONGY ee , | TUCK BARRED R 
vantageous position, draped over the - AS CONDUCTOR 
main entrance, Providen Ry 2 Or ’ Matt | 
reaee . “ Le€i1ce, &. ~~ Of, > —Pres j 5S 
William KE. w alter of the publicity de-| condemninge +} v= ED ; CHOMILLOME 
partment was asked if any signific ’ Vining the Boston Symphony Of« 
nay 7 4 any Significance} chestra and Tr Karl Muck 
vas attached to the suc : fd ere ee 
7 > sudden appearance} “for his del} 
P ag ; ‘ — 7 Lis e era , ns ; r ¢ ‘9 
oF the flag, and said that he had no] failing ' obs five ere pie sr aa: 
Statement to make. fe hy to play rhe Star Spangled Bah- 
Mr. Ellis was also asked concerning crs Rand a concert here last night after 
a& New York dispatch that Mayor Curley| > 7oduested to do so by_a numberof 
had directed that “The Star Spangled} ;...°" Were adopied today by the Rhode 
Banner” be included on futire: Sym. Island Council of Defence, The pohHee 
pomey programs, and he said that he hea / Commission was requested by the council 
ear € : ( ‘ef Se : 4 oy Sie ;eai ' 
“i vo ut rumor hut had been unable te refus e further permission for concerts’ 
i. y it. He learned from City Hall] "ere during the war “when conducted _ by. 
; ty Seay Or Curley was in New York] Pr. Muck.’’ | 
c nN a 5 ~ cr > , : ‘ »>* or ’ ; 
re ‘ota Mak pegenae for the -Sym- Members of the commission declined to 
ment, say what action would be taken, | it was 


RESOLUTIONS CONDEMN DR. 
MUCK AND SYMPHONY 


ee eee 
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48a. “however, that Thomas Howiek, | 4;,) 4, , Ce : 
stated, however tic purpose. He is conducting in a | Grateful to Courteous Public. cific great comfort and happiness 


, Department of Justice would np | : , 
cout ° eeytlege. report to Washington, * ‘Country that is at war with Germany. “This letter is written in gratitude|through many years; and this band of 
with the fecommendaation that the orches- Many foolish, many false state | || to a kind and courteous public of many ovaliy’ trtec’ mont iets roe or and 
‘tra be not permitted to play in other ,.ments have been made about him. cities, and also in defence of men whol for the good of us yg eae py 


%; the netional : is in- i} ac } fmac ; : | 
cities unless Ties menag: anthem 16 ms THe has NOTE himself with dignity; have striven hard to please this public,} them deserves not abuse or suspicion 
cluded in its program! he has busied himself only with working always under the intention ang} DUt hearty thanks, and I asl it for them 
Stee eS wtn rr. ‘ m r. 1 — kk , S 
R KARL MUCK music. The most searching govern- rules laid down by me 36 vears ago. rege yey not in words, but in deeds and 
. v j f te i ’ stios *c . TO > as : to \e 
D , Vmn &/ lo mental in estigators have , declared On Monday last, Oct. 29, at about “Once more, let it bé distinctly under- 
Af er at + ae anthem was nidyed him blameless in his behavior as a 2 o'clock in the afternoon, there came {Stood that Dr. Muck and the orchestra 
The na oF eX sak f the Bos- ‘foreign resident. That the great to me from some ladies in Providence | played “The Star Spangled Banner’ as 
yesterday at the concert Of lw Di audience of the Symphony c it | } soon as they were asked to do so. I ig- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and Dr. h lde hi . : “* y concerts unknown to me, and not subscribers | nored the tardy request of the Provi- 
; ; ‘ ; >” st egcteea , ARS ee oe ) ia PS . 2H 
ee nonducted it. The manage- olds him in the highest esteem was to our concerts, a request that ‘Thejdence ladies, and if any mistake hag 
aa ’ et that the anthem shown by the unparalleled tribute Star Spangled Banner’ be played by the | ’een made, it is mine alone. 
announces that ; . aj im veatardayv , ts i - “CLIONRY UT wre - a 
ment a paid to him .yesterday. Boston Symphony Orchestra at its con- { _ ENR wl. HIGGINSON,”’ 


rj yerformed this season at Mh an is annti an ws : 
will geal SF tas erdhertrd ‘hare ‘here is another question to be : cert In Providence that ‘night. Owing to | | 
every ) deg answered: Will the general public '& paragraph in a Providence newspa- | J H, [, HIGGINSON 


forget the great debt it owes to Maj. ‘per, £ stopped the aale of the tickets} 


eed 


: ° . 1% j wis ba 
ed that neither Dr. Muck not! ce 

m4 one betinad toothy "The Higginson, whose princely  gener- ;at once, and at 5 o’clogk went to that | f} 

° ¢ 2 Se “ c <4 - 4 , » ¢ ms P > y? . i , ‘ : ’ 

Provi- Osity and love of art have given to | } city, for if seemed that trouble might | | | 

for reasons that then and there .. eS a J 

sical world? No one doubts his pa- 

to Dr. Muck and the orchestra, and 


and in other cities. Maj. Higginson 
Star Spangled Banner’ in Boston : i 
ae Bost an orchestra that has made he brew and. i 4 , ay | 
dence, that the management refused nage ae oss lade é brewing, and, if so, it was seemly! Nes s/t> | 
city famous throughout the mu- ior me to meet it in person. The re- { S 
wnffici. ‘+. but not from ~.. quest of the ladies was not mentioned if aYS National Anthem Has 
seemed sufficient to it, bub n triotism. Is this t] i iva | 
Stee satriotism ism. iS this the time to repudi: | ‘. P] ‘ 
any iac toa ate the debt? Is this ie concert Was, as usual iet d ji : 
al 9 20S is the time é , » US-Lial, Quie an | 
to | een rebetedd, Geter cha ee ie 0 Fiace in Art 


oaieeti 


ee 


is nc ecessary to discuss the wor 
It 7 not n re enue, undo the work of many years? Other ob Miia ahobGuabs (asm, ae | 
question whether repeated perform- -, les : Mes )or the orchestra to Boston did Dr. Muck | 
| : of the national anthem at cities envy Boston its orchestra hear of the request. Therefore. if any |" Wh 
5 , ile ci Jii A ret . : aes ss 3 thas chia ! . 3. n | 
oxo and its present leader. Will Boston | j/; Stones are, to be thrown, they should |! en Dr Muck Goes, Orchestra | 


ssical concerts will fan the flame “ts ; ibe aimed at my he: 
BiAssical " deliberately destroy an institution BE sete AN ae deese9: 


: 2 os . . . Yar } ve — ’ ns . “Since } ay € Od lett . ~ } ( 
of patriotism or further the cause ot of which it has long been justly Tillis > Monday a flood of letters has Will Go Too, Founder Declares 


the allies. The question is this: |). .qo Shusive. cola, nenymous,  20met 
proud‘ : }abusive, and very many most friendly Kk 


y; le «a 3 ‘chestre W Se | é , 
Will the superb orchestra, ho }and courteous. For the latter I arg It 


reputation is international, be dls- , | graterul. Maj Henry L. Higginson, founder and 
| “It would seer fair that ths tnitts | rhs dak sing of the Boston Symphony 
* ‘Should be sought, and the record of the | Urchestra, expressed considerable in- 


banded on account of Dr. Muck’s 
concerts be considered. ~ dignation yesterday over anonymous 


t 
resignation? Dr. Muck put his resig- | 
} 
atic i Maj figginson’s hands |! : iT | ; | ; 
penn pe a, SEN $s Sa 5 nae ? # or the past years the audiences! COMmunications he has received “mak- 
that the founder and maintainer ot | | Veer e “em “hie igh to leave in my hands ( Ing false accusations against members 
" ’ afr Sait Pre + cy) lO o + te ; 4 ne Conc W ~ 4 iW? r . os - ‘ : " j : 7 ! ~— 
the orchestra might not be embal : | cL Of. 6 orchestra, and hare y Of the orchestra’ and abusing Dr Karl 


; Vin 4 filed the use: A‘ eltae . 
rassed in future action. As Maj. : houses here and elsewhere. . Muck, the director, for failin 


/s z 
/ ry —_$ tgp. g*, 7 yi 2S @& request for “The Star Gp; r & to play 
con Fe Ee Pee ; le? pow als . r Gy e star spangled [ top ; 
Higginson said yesterday, Dr. Mucik’s 7 Cra av J | Banner’ had come to me in pleasant ' The Star Spangled Banner" at the 
" weekly concerts. 


withdrawal from the position of con- Says Any Blame Due in Anthem [heen from subscribers, it would have | 
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’ “> Tae e¢ + . . 7. ; sé AT e@ 
ductor would be a disaster. The rede grey teas considered; but does, P pea & man:or a woman—for many 
Pe | . ” . i ‘ 7 4 : « iyone Xe Oo ye be | re oh ts Pa ta: oO ¢ ° r s% ‘ 
word “disaster” is not too strong. Affair Is His Own—Orches- ordered by a news- | cm are women,” said he, “sends _ 


i pa yer t ‘sts 4 | cae ® il g " 

Under his leadership the Sym- | ne tgesye aa Bla pct “iy anonymous letter accusing some | 
phony concerts have reached a de- 
' 


| “Note this point: The first time that |¢"2"28 back. They have a notion they 
PT POR Dr. Muck and the orchestra were || are S0ing to test my loyalty. 


tra Played It When Asked. (9B: . Played It as Soon as Asked. | ™4n. it ts like sticking a dirk-in a! 


gree of brilliancy that is unequalled 
in this country or in any country asked to play ‘The Star Spangled Ban- | ayq 7. U@der contract with’ these men, 


where music is heard. This is not} ACTED ALONE IN PROVIDENCE ner,” they played it; and, still further, | that ‘they han anO Othe nay, NRONeS 
the request had never been refused. I} porting their familie MOL at Uae RE aii 


re geet ie iene pee pow ae Crit pd ignored the request coming to me at the t living, S or of earning their 
oreign ar As S Wil 4 ac VY pear es l- Ley orf moment trom aq = “ts et "OTN A a > 

\ Sadik geek At ‘i st me? ! people unknown te lor severa 
mony to its truth. It is late in the day{|. 44). Henry L. Higginson last night me, | ie | lime so that Sontan’ mune” ave tne 
to dwell upon the surpassing merits of {| *5uea the following statement re- ' _-ne original object and plan of these he gt i wih when Dr Muck goes, the 
this conductor, whose laurels disturb garding the recent controversy in concerts was the enjoyment and educa- ‘ ‘ 60, and Symphony Hall, 


aetrse / Which it cost 
‘ ee i ‘ape tion of Ov >}} - . : < | : Sts me $13,000 to 18, £ 

the sleep of others. Dr. Muck has jCO@2ection with the playing of “The many aides Ak Wiesan mee inevaene Ou Now ait wert pe Bnid, ve ee 
; : “4 ‘ See - A sa ‘ 2 . < 4 - i a ; .o < > pa w as oO ‘ h ‘ 

been placed in a most trying position. star Spangled Banner” by the Bos- to me—who had written or spoken in | ner,’ why should they plas ene | 
‘He is leading players of many differ- von Symphony Orchestra: nt mpathy with this plan, I offer hearty waa ee ae an art concert. If it did it | 
ent nationalities. yet since the war In these times of great stress and 1aNKS, © Ppiayed. Last Sum 

f'n woe, It seems in doubtful taste to bring ! 


“On one point I may insist: The or-|9Ur Summer concerts wit 
‘broke out, the orchestra has been forward my small matters, atid vet. I chestra,~under Dr. Muck, has given to thirds orchestra Ww that and — 


: , ; . America’ every 
composed of men united in an artis-|venture to do so. e public from the Atlantic to the Pa- | went there know it. Another po ph 
. was 





iging—it was because our contracts 


ave arranged for Dr Muck to conduct put a quietus on the discussion which 


Wits Wie orchestra; but'there was no)He the last number on the program | 


at the Winter concerts. 
those were popular concerts. These 
are not—they are art concerts and ‘The. 
Five Spangled Banner’ has no place at 
them 


They think they will test the loyalty 
of these men by making them Play that 
anthem. Supposing you were in Ger- 
Many and got up and cheered for the 
Kaiser. Do you suppose they’d believe 
‘any the more that you were for him? 
No, They’d say: ‘Put that man in the 
dhouse and watch him.’ 

~ "These. people may think that Playing 
the anthem will assist the spirit of pa- 
triotism. 
._ “Now as to the members. I have re- 
‘Ceived assurances from three sources 
Of our Government that there are no 
imputations against any of our mu- 
Sicilians. One high officer assured me 
that under no conditions should I dis- 
miss the orchestra. 

“I am under contract with public and 
Musicians for concerts of a certain kind, 
@atranged for long ago. I have never 
meddied with the art side. I owe«the 
‘Public something as to the kind of con- 
‘Certs and these men something as to em- 
Ployment. There is nothing against 
them now—they are earning their bread. 
If I dismiss them where have they to 
fo! Straight to the enemy’s camp and | 
Into mischief.’’ 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


‘GIVES NATIONAL AIR 
| Mowte.___Yin™ 8, (947 

Dr. Karl Muck Leads Orchestra 
in Playing “The Star Spangled 
Banner” — His Resignation 


| Bann | 
: : Placed With Major Higginson 
e 


| 


Se eR et nny 


Dr. Karl Muck conducted the Bos- 
‘fon Symphony Orchestra playing 
“The Star Spangled Banner” at the 
regular Friday concert yesterday. 
Tt will also be played at every concert 
im every city where the orchestra ap- 
pears. 


‘Dr. Muck has also placed his resig- | 


‘nation in the hands of Maj. Henry L. 
Higginson, founder and Sustainer of 
the orchestra, in order to relieve the 
Orchestra of any embarrassment 
Which might arise because he is a 
citizen of an enemy country. Major 
Higginson has made no announce- 
™ment as yet as to whether or not the 
Tesignation will be accepted. 

\_ A announcement in the program 
Hook to the effect that this air would 


has been widespread since a request 


that it be played at the regular con- 
cert of the orchestra at Providence, 
R. LL, on Tuesday night was disre- 
garded. The request, signed by cer- 
tain women of Providence, was tele- | 
graphed to C. A. Ellis, manager of | 
the orchestra. Controversy sprang up, | 
although, as one of the officials of Sym- | 
phony Hall pointed out, Dr. Muck had 
never had a chance to refuse to sgieree 
duct the piece. | 
Major Higginson addressed eny 
audience at Symphony Hall on Fri- | 
day before the fourth concert of the/| 
season began. The people in the house | 
rose when Major Higginson appeared | 
on the platform and remained stand- | 
ing while he spoke. He said: | 
“I ask a few words: with you this | 
afternoon. I have asked Dr. Muck and | 
the orchestra to play the national: 
anthem at the concert today, and they | 
have complied (Applause). And I will) 
say in regard to the matter of per-| 
forming the piece, that they have | 
never refused (Applause). 
“Last spring I asked Dr. Muck to | 
remain in charge of the orchestra, | 
considering him essential to the suc- | 
cess of the Symphony concerts. He | 
has placed his resignation in my hands | 
because he does not wish that any feel- | 
ing which may be entertained against | 
him may in any way prejudice the or- | 
chestra. But I have always thought 
that to lose him would be a wires! 
(Applause). 
“Therefore the matter rests with me 
and will have my earnest consider- 
ation.” 


; 
| 


|, A canvass of the Symphony” Orchestra 
last. evening revealed that there are 27 
| Musicians who are subjects of the 
| Central Powers, and three others whose 
| citizenship is doubtful. 
| Germans predominate. There are 41 
| Germans, including Dr Muck, of whom 
| 19 are naturalized citizens of the United 
States. There are nine Austrians, of 
Whom three are naturalized. 
|. Fifteen native Americans are mem- 
bers of the orchestra. Among the 
| others are three Subjects of Italy, one 
of Poland, 13 of Holland, six of Bel... 
gium, six of Russia, 12 of France, five 
of Great Britian, and one of Bohemia. | 
In addition, there are two natives of | 
3elgium who are naturalized Ameri- 
| cans, and one Italian and one French- 
man who are naturalized, 


a 


a 
— ee 
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“DR. KARL MUCK 

,|Great Audience Pays. Tribute 

as Musicians Play the 
National Anthem. 


TT TTC 


ee | <A patriotic demonstration, such as 
be has rarely been witnessed here, oc- 
| curred in Symphony Hall yesterday 
3 = | afternoon when Boston’s famous or- 
see OO | chestra played the American national 
} — — | anthem for the first time and Maj. 
ae | Henry L. Higginson announced that 
: ! Dr. Muck’s resignation had come to 
|| him, but that its acceptance would 
= | ean a disaster to the musical world 
5 | and must have his earnest considera- 
SS Se tion. 
= | The joy of the great audience of 2600 
i. {|/Persons was not confined alone to the 
sete |/thought that “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” was being playeq for only one 
gos am || Concert, but was increased by the an- 
de nouncement that the anthem that mil- 
a Wea | Uons of Americans love will be on the 


im} Program at every concert of the orches 
{| tra henceforth. | 


Tempest Calms. 


7 
he as € 


> 
7] 

’ 
* 

» 


hat ht 


ened to tear the musica] world asunder 
) Was quickly calmed, and the fact that 
‘Maj. Higginson has not as yet decided 
to accept the resignation of the famous 
. , 
' leader lends hope to those who appre- 


i 
— } 
a | 
| Thus the tempest Which has threat- 
a 


Leader of Symphony Orchestra Who 
Tenders Resignation. 


! Clate the best in music that the famous 
|| organization will remain intact. 


DR. MUCK OF F ERS The orchestra played the national 


} anthem as the concluding number yes- 


. terday and. the audience, typically 
8 i (; N A TI () N American in every respect, gave Dr. 
. Muck a,splendiq ovation after he had 

9 ia 


Mer ry y, ‘led his 110 trained musicians through 
7st wt Fé OS 4 e"  - j 
7 Or 24a bs ea i ; it. As the orchestra played nearly all 


Symphony Director Ready to of the 2600 in the audience sang’ the 
ds of th them, 
Retire if It Would Help words of the anthe 


The applause at this point was tame, 

| however, compared to the demonstration 
Orchestra. | aiveniclind Maj. Higginson when he ad- 
dressed the audience before the concert 


LS A a eee a. CN el eee | 


‘MAJ. HIGGINSON TO. DECIDE]| 
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| by the puarence, 


| announce his position. 


} 


to address them. 


ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


began. The entire audience arose and; 


the orchestra players were requested to 
applauded vociferously, It was a notable’ 
tribute to the. man who has made pos-| include the American national anthem | 


sible the Boston Symphony Orchestra ‘% (Wure Progra gt ashe pete 4 


be said except that the anthem would: 
be included in every future program, | 


year after year. sented. 


Maj. Higginson'’s Statement. 


Maj. Higginson read the following 
announcement: 
‘T have asked Dr. Muck and the or- 


chestra to play the ‘Star Spangied Ban- 
ner’ and they have complied. They have 
never refused. 

“Last spring, at my earnest request, 
Dr. Muck consented to remain in charge 
of the orchestra, because [ cons idered 
him essential to the continuance of 
these concerts. | 

“Tie has placed his resignation in ny 
hands because he does not wish that 


including Washington, 
Baltimore and New York. 


At All Future Concerts 


ment that “The Star Spangled Banner” 
will be played at all future concerts of 
ithe Sympnony Orchestra, whether here 


or in otrer cities. 
This announcement was the climax of ' 


yp 


pinnacle,“atter Tuesday evening’s con- 
any personal feeling toward him should } cert in FP rovidence, where the orchestra 
prejudice the welfare of the orc hestra. did not piay the anthem, although a re- 

“20 lose him w ould oe 8 ais aster. ayes tor ds nad previously been sent to 


; , Yr earnes 
ate yay have jean iti bia ge SHO 
ion. ‘ - : > -Tsland 
His statement was hailed with acclaim | This resulted in the Rhode ] 
; t} ic f Defense urging the authori- 
which admired ne | Council o e 
H 
‘ 
i} 
¢ 


meee ete we rem ne ee 


a 


“considera | 


sted him to brave ad- | ties of the city to debar the Boston 
verse seificiom and appear in public to | Symphony Orchestra in the future un- 
‘less its program should include the Na- 


" > » os @ 

el cod was. hoe hare pec a j| tional anthem, and it was said that . 

et ¢ ry} » H c Cc . : . . ; 

Th se in’ the audience applauded him | Department of Justice pe ea would 
rt ke a detailed report to Washington 

heartily, though they did not aris® ag ||) make 


they did when Maj. Higginson appeared land recommend that the orchestra be 
Decevented from playing in other cities 

unless it plays the patriotic selection. 
On the following day Maj Higginson 
granted to newspapermen an interview 


When the closing number of the regu-! 
lar program was played the applause; 
was withheld—there was an alr of nis | 

r ck assembled his , ae ;' / 
saver” Re ee eee ine strate gt in which he defended the ane his or- 
the national anthem were recognized, j chestra had taken, and argued that 
the vast audience arose and Dr. Muck{ “The Star Spangled Banner” has no 
led his instrumentalists in the particu- | place in an art program such as is given 
lar number in which all interest seemed i by the Symphony at its Winter 
ay Cenree. certs. He made it known that the had 

Brings Audience to Feet. 'received many letters of criticism, 

The audience rose en masse as the} some of them anonymous, but added 
first strains sounded and there was ap-/that the criticisms came from persons 
plause from several parts of the hall,| who do not attend the concerts, 


4 applause which died only as the an-| Dr Muck himself was quoted in a pub- 
r swelled from the stage to the au-} lished interview as saying that the Na- 


ditorium and everyone in that vast audi-; the New York concerts next week, when 
ence realized that for the first time at| the orchestra starts on tour. This state: 
a Symphony concert the noted director}; ment aroused popular resentment in 
and his musicians were bringing out; many cities. 

the rhythm of the, American national But it was played yesterday, and 
Tr panes Taek O saat ob Memaneny lett 

There was a profound silence until the} VO&te : : . é 

closing strain and then came the dem- and 2600 persons, mainly women, arose 


and clapped, while many joined in the 
onstration, an applause which was deaf- air and sang the first verse. Dr Muck 
ening. 


gave his customary bow near the piano 
Dr. Muck remained with his back to} and hurried from the stage. 

his audience until he retired from thei The first announcement to patrons 

director’s stand, and as he turned atjthat the hymn would be played came 

the piano to acknowledge the applause} When they opened their programs, in 

it was deafening. ‘J = 
An official statement from the offices — Sa atlas Sk a ee 

of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was Fe im bathe enk Ancien ry ye the 

to the ae ea oe Higginson’s an-| © Maj Higginson’s appearance on_ the 
uncement from t ; 

WASGMG eleand, that “Dr Muck and ee ee 


\ 


Philadelphia, | 


Maj Higginson authorized the atate- | 


| tional anthem would not be played at’ 


t 


' 
' 
! 
' 


~f 
: 


| 


a, public discontent which reached its | 


cone | 


mee ee ew ee ewe ees er ee eee er oe ew wees 


each of which a sticker, pasted in after | 
“The 
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Conducts “‘Star Spangled Banner 
at Concert Amid Tremendous 
Applause 


Vout: Vins af ys ie 


Dr. Karl Muck, guiding genius of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, of- | 
fered his resignation as conductor of | 
that world-famous organization yester- | 
day. By Major Henry L. Higginson, | 
founder and maintainer of the orches- | 
tra, on the platform of Symphony | 
Hall, both he and the members of the. 
orchestra were absolved from ever. 
having refused to play the national an- | 
them. 

It will be played at all Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra concerts in 
future. 

Then at the close of the afternoon! #s 
concert, Dr. Muck stood before a. as o 
tense and thrill-bound audience and 
directed the performance of “The Star_; 
Spangled Banner” with all his master- 
ful precision and brilliance. 
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AUDIENCE SINGS THE SONG | | 

The strains of the national anthem | 
rushing up from the five-score master 
musicians of the nation’s finest orches- 
tra drew more than 2500 people to their . 
feet. It drew their voices to their lips, : 
and before the end came the men and | 
women of tae audience~ were Singing 


with growing vigor and _ spirit “The 


; 


DR KARL MUCK, 
Conductor of the. Boston Sympaony Or-" 


Continued on Page 10—Fifth Col. chestra. 
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Continued From First Page 


Star Spangled Banner,” 16a by the 
fo¥émnost orchestral director in the 
world. 

_ While yét the sustaining baton of Dr. 
Muck was poised in air, the final note 
Was drowned in a tumult of applause. 
Tt Was applause in which cordiality for 
the Benius of Dr. Muck unmistakably 
shared honors with the American en- 
thusiasm aroused by the song. It was 
different from tne polite greeting of 
doubtful sporadic handclapping which 
had greeted Dr. Muck’s first appear- 
ance. It was the answer of American 
appreciation of art. 


Believe Doctor Will Stay 


Based upon that spirit which was im.- 
mediately evident after the concert, 
people in positions which lend weight 
to their statements said that the resig- 
nation of Dr. Muck will not be ac- 
cepted. Major Higginson, himself, said 
last night that he could make no fore- 
east as to his decision yet. 

Dr. Muek was profoundly affected by 
the day’s developments, coming as it 
did after two days of bitter criticism, 
much of which was based upon misin- 
formation, according to Major Higgin- 
son. Dr. Muck. said yesterday after 
the performance: 


Has Done His Best 


“I hardly know what to think. It has 
all beén very hard. It is all over now. 
Perhaps I had better say nothing.” 

“Would you not regret leaving Boston 
and the Symphony Orchestra as much 
as Major Higginson and many of the 
subscribers would regret to have you?” 
questioned the reporter. 

“T have doné my best these seven 
years I have done my best today.’’ 

At his Commonwéalth avenue homé 
last night Major Higinson told the 

ost reporter that “after al] the abuse 
and misstatements directed against 
Dr. Muck dutine the past two days’’ 
hé wantéd to tell the public some facts. 


After Programme Was Made 


“About 2 o’clock Monday afternoon 
the message from those ladies in Prov- 
idence asking that the national anthem 
bé played at their Tuesday night con- 
cert was received. Mr. Ellis and [I 
were together when it came. | ordered 
Mr. Ellis to stop the sale of tickets in 
Providence and do nothing at that late 
hour to change the programme, which 
had been made up and rehearsed. 

“Tuesday evening Mr. Bliis aha I went 
to Providence. Dr. Muck went down 
with the orchestra. 

“Dr. Muck nevér knew that a re- 
quest for ‘Thé Star Spangléd Banner’ 


“had peen made ufitil after the cordéert 


| 
| 


j 


WAS OVér and he Had retirnéd to Boss 
ton. None of thé oréhéstra menibers 
knéw of that request until théy reaéhéd 
Boston. pay 
“It was I who #avé the 6rdar to step 
sélling tickets itt Providence and te do 
nothing about chatiginig the programme. 
We didn’t have thé music. There had 
been no rehearsal of the piece. 
“Above all things I want Dr. Muék 
exonerated of that false chafge cifreti« 
lated by some of thé papers that hé rés 
fused to play the national anthem. 


Never Refused to Play Anthem 


“If the public wants to throw any 
Stones, let them throw them at me, not 
at the orchéstra or the leader. I don’t 
care how many they throw at me. 


“And now I hope that this abuse of | 


Dr. Muck will stop. Hé has done noth- 
ing and has réfused to do néthing. He 


néver refused to play owr natiénal an-. 


them.’’ 


Yesterday aftérnoon’s concert at Stm- 2 


phony Hall brought the most dramatic 
incident in thé entire history of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, now in its. 


sith season, when Dr. Muck conducted | 


the performance of “The Star Spangled | 


Banner.”’ 


A Capatity Audiénce 


A capacity audience flocked to Sym- 
phony Hall long before the hout #6f 
commencing on the qui vive with ex- 
citment and curiosity, They found that 
the programmé contained a paste-on 
Slip saying “The National Anthem will 
be played as the closing numbér of the 
programme.” 

But there was still suspense. Would 
Dr. Muck conduct the performance of 
the hymn or would he delegate the 
leadership to a member of the orches- 
tra? How, in the light of public criti- 
cism latély, would the audience receive 
him? If Dr. Muck did conduct, would 
his fron nerve desert him, so that in 
face or béaringe he would show the 
Strain under which he labored? 


Applause Begins 


These topies were the theme of con- | 


versation on all. sides. There were 
sudden pauses~séntences broken off and 
never finished as the speaker glanced 
at the stage to get the first glimpse 
of the drama that was preparing. 
Suddenly some of the people started 


to applaud. The applause grew in vol- | 


ume. Was this Sympathy with Dr. 
Muek? Only a few of the people could 


the conductor. 

There war ast6nishment for those 
who expected to Bee a display of hos- 
tility towafd De, Muck, when the ap- 
Plauss broké out and swelled in volume 
until they saW Who had entered. 


| 


| 


| 


! 


| 


See the entrance to the stage used by. 


Major Higginson on Stage — 
Tt was not the director. It was Major 
Henry L. Higginson, the venerable 
founder, builder and patron of the or- 


| chestra, the organization that gives 
'Boston its orchestral supremacy over 


all other cities, and the orchestra with 
Which, whatever the struggle and fever 
of théesé days, Bostén would be loath 
to part. 

Yet Major Higginson had more than 
hinted that with a little more pressuré 
and criticism he might be obliged to 
dismiss hot only Dr. Muck, but the or- 
chestra, which is the darling of his 
heart and more than all elsé the monu- 
ment of his lifetime. 


Tribute to Music’s Patron 


Major Higginson, vetéran of the Civil 
war and a leading patriot in these 
stirring timés, advancéd, showing plain- 
ly in his face the agitation and the pain 
he had experienced through the laté 
misunderstanding with the public. 

As he came to the front of the stage 
the entire audience arose and the ap 
plause swelled louder than ever. With 
commanding dignity the venerable 
fighting major raised his hand for si- 
lence, Slowly, clearly and with marked 


‘emphasis he read the following Sstate- 
| ment: 


Major Higginson’s Statement 


“Tt have asked Dr. Muck and the or- 
chestra to play the ‘Star Spangled 


, Banner,’ and they have complied. They 
/havé never réfused. ‘ 


“Last spring, at my earnest request, 
Dr. Muck consented to remain in 


‘chargé of thé orchestra, because I éon- 


sidered him essential to the continu- 
aricé of thesé@ concerts. 

“He has placed his resignation in my 
hands, because he does not wish that 
any personal feeling’ towards him 
Should prejudice the welfare of the or- 
chestra, 

“"To losé him would bé a disaster. 

“Therefore thé matter rests with me, 
and will have my earnest considera- 
tidn."’ 

The audiencé was 86 astounded that 
there Was only a faint patter of polite 
applausé as Major Higginson bowed and 
turned, 


Concert Begins as Usual 


That moment Dr. Muck stepped upon 
the stage. Again there was applause 
but very different in volume and quan- 
tity from the first greeting. It pro- 
ceeded definitely from isolated quarters 
of the auditorium. One or two people 
Stood up. The rest of the audience, 


silent and undémonstrative, rémained 


Seated. The applause was kept up by 
the minority while Dr: Muck, as cool, 


-as self-coftained, and as much magtér 


of the sit 

in his Hfé, bowed séveral times and 
turned to conduct the pérfermance of 
the symphony. 

The coneert progresséd to thé last 
number on thé printed programmé, a 
dramatic overturé. Despite thé thrill- 
ing of this gripping music the audience 
Seemed restless and expectant. Ordi- 
narily péople begin to put on hats and 
grasp canes, umbréllas and wraps ready 


for a dash for the door when the last 


ened as the audience felt the approach- 
ing close’ of the overture. Not even a 
suburbanite hastened to catch a train. 


All Stand for Anthem 


The overture Game to an end, T?. 
Muck turned slowly, bowed gravely, 
courtéously. Then he turned pack aga 
to his stand, | 

Orchestra and audience arose, the 
musicians standing while they played. 
thé national anthem of the tUwtitéed 
States rolled out with all the niajesty 
and volume of which the world’s gfeat- 
est orchestra is capable. 

Then a stirring thing happened. The 
men were playing with all their feree, 
The conductor was wiélding his baton 
with no more or less authority atid 
precision than if he were conducting ‘2 
Brahms symphony instead of tha ha- 
tional anthem. Suddenly a few women’s 
voices rose above the pulsing music. 
Polite and self-contained residefits of 
the Back Bay glanced this way and 
that at their neighbors and then—é¢om- 
menced to sing. 


Join in Singing 


One by one they took up the séng, 
And now the words of the hymn céffi- 
menced to roll out over the thunders 
of thé orchestra. The audiencé Was 
mostly women and at the beginning 
only their voices wereeto be héard. 
Then came the rougher, deeper Was- 
culiné tones which told that the men 
of Boston were not to be behind the 
women-folk in the profession of théir 
faith. 

As the last note of the anthem ré- 
sounded sustained by all the powé? 6f 
the orchestra and the people, Dr. 
Muck’s stick poised in the air, thé ap- 
plause crashed out, drowning: even the 
sound of the brilliant music. 


All Eyes on Conductor 


Hundreds of eyes and opera glasses 
stared at the conductor. If anyéne 
thought that he would fail himself, 
they were doomed to disappointment. 
They could have searched for a line 
that was changed in that face, for a 
movement or a tremor that would téll 
what Dr. Karl Muck, persona grata 
above most other musicians in Germafty 
at the court of the Kaiser, was feéling, 
A. strange destiny, indeed, for suéh a 
man. And a man capable of meéétifig. 
the day without a quiver. 

Perhaps there was a note of corafal- 
ity, also, in the applause of that laét, 
unforeseen performance. Perhaps the 
people felt that Dr, Muck had facéd a 
duty which he acknowledged.to bé his 
in his present position like a man &tid 
a gentleman. 
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Leader Boston Symphony 
~ Orchestra Steadily Grows 










Sravelen Yes S, 
‘Dr. Muck Declared to Be Active in Ger bine 


 Behalf—Agitation Brings to the Front 
| California Court Case. 


Although Dr. Muck, the gifted leader | who cannot ignore the fact that our boys 
of the Symphony orchestra, has addedjare being slain by German soldiers and 
“The Star Spangled Banner” to the;that Dr. Muck is heart and soul in 
|repertoire of his famous organization, |sympathyv with Germany. 
ithe controversy over him which began 





That the issue has reached a stage 
where it may be of vast importance to 
the future of the Symphony orchestra 
and to those who have for years appre- 
ciated it as the finest organization: of 
its kind on the continent is now admit- 
ted by lovers of music who have watched 
the progress of tho controversy with 
keen regret. 

Dr. Muck has already tendered his 
resignation to Mai, Higginson, but the 
fatter, who has made the Symphony or- 
tra would be prevented by force if an j chestra possible, has thus far failed to 
attempt were made to give one. accept it and does not wish to accept it. 

Thereupon the municipal authorities | What the future will bring about can 
‘{ssued orders that the concert be not | only be conjectured. 

i given. Washington, welcomed the doctor ¢ In @ letter published by the Boston 
and the orchestra and applauded bothij prergig and Journal of this 


t 
; 


lin this city at the conclusion of the or- 
| chestra’s benefit concert, one afternoon 
| recently, is showing no abatement. 

| Baltimore, the home of the man who 
composed the national anthem, became 
| aroused by the fact that the orchestra 
did not play “The Star Spangled Ban- 
‘ner’ in Providence after patriotic organ- 
| izations had requested that it be played. 
.A mass meeting was called and threats 
were made that a concert by the orches- 
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morning, 
Fanning brings out the 






kaern the national anthem was played. 4 ywarsnail B. 

. Meanwhile, however, those who insist poimt that the general American publie, 
that Dr. Muck is a pro-German in his} gs wel) as those who attend Symphony 
sympathies and activities have not been { oo ncerts, are interested in the Dr. Muck 
lidle. The Providence Journal has insist- | discussi 
ed that his pro-Germanism is something } full: 
| more than sympathetically inactive, and mp, Editor of Herald and Journal: 
‘the earnest efforts of Maj. Henry L., 


In the controversy over the Symphony 
Higginson to convince patriotic citizens | Orchestra the main point is. being 


tnissed. The fact that Dr. Muck has con- 
sented to play “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ is of little consequence; neither is 
‘the wish of the audience to have him 
e it ‘continue as director of much weight.” A 
‘producing evidence in ge he | very small part of the public can attend 
charge, and in a letter to the Bos ithese concerts, but the great outside 
Merald and Journal, published | today, . + public has feelings as well as the fav- 
Marshall B. Fanning considers the sub- yy ored few, 1 
ject from a new standpoint—that of one } The point is that our men have died: 

















ion. Foilowing ts the letter in 








(everywhere that there is no taint of. 
‘un-Americanism in the orchestra or its 
leader have apparently failed. 

Today the Providence Journal attacks 
Dr. Muck as a pro-German propagandist, 




















* (Continued trom Page One.)  —s-_- applause to one who would <r in the 
and are dying in Increasing numbers by ; overthrow of all we hold dear 


: It is not necessary that he should ac- 
ithe hands of’ Dr. Muck’s countrymen and scack un) te te w Coreen | | / 
we are engaged in o life and death Ten cosenaa a high position in Ger- i] At the head of the editorial column of Praises. Traveler's Stand. 
struggle with them. It is admitted that many. He is now in America with a _ i{|the Providence Journal, the following ben Traveler this noon received the 
Drs Muck tx heart and soul with Ger- ort. These facts are sure to | ||| @ppears: ° owing ia oe which seems pertinent | 
- that is, he wishes our destruction, | Swiss passport. : bli | nee oa renewal of the discussion about Dr. 
om eGhane refused to let the art of | Dring him aioe lah aay -egmgadllabapited tine ine 


Muck: 
, + » * th ° 7 
thedral at Rheims weigh | Which is suffering by the war mtg ried Every German or Austrian ‘i | To e Editor of the Traveler: 
DEE ths sire or a pio i: sol resents what is taking place in Sym- 
against th y } é . 


: : Will you permit me, in this time of 
in? controversy over the Sy ’ “ 

tt phony Hali and the feelings of the public the United States, unless known tra enone to complinnent the aaa! 

dier; shall we, for the sake of art, perm at this time are entitled to respect. _ | by years of association to be abso- |! and its efficlent and refined musical | 
an institution In eur midst to give not: MARSHALI. B. FANNING. ae ‘utel ova} EES he a ma apttic | 
only aid and comfort, but hono,y and Boston, Novy. 6. | y 10ya, e as I refer to the splendid independence 


t _ of the account of a recent Symphony 
& po entiai Spy Keep your eyes ;concert in which an 


a 7 - ) | | American home art- 
‘ 1 C t || and ears open. Whenever any | |ist, who once refused to stand when the 
Muck s Own Testimony ONnUVIC S | || national anthem was played and whoué 
: (an adept in several] lanzuat@s, sang 

| Hothing but a German program. | 
| I wish to praise the courage of your | 
‘néwspaper in publishing such,a just 


: | 7 | Ci8BM 
Musician, Now Posing as Martyred Artist, Branded by room 301, Federal | | “icl#™: 
His Statement in San Francisco Court. | ||| building, Providence. 


| 
esc icinh | | We are at war with the most | 
Concert Conductor, in Prosecuting Bogus Collector for “The Father-| 


se 


| merciless and inhuman nation in | | P. J. CONROY, M.D, | 
land,” Who Is Sent to Prison, Testifies He Gave Defendant | the world. Hundreds of thou- |; "vcrett: Nov. 7. : 
S 


| caus 
$300 Intended to Aid Publication and Had Made : ands of its people in this country || _7%¢ Traveler has tried to reach Dr. 


| | Muck today with the following telegram: 
Many Other Gtfts for Like Purposes. 


‘Have you any statement to make tn 
Dr. Karl Muck, now posing before the, was because he wanted to heip along} and beaten to her knees, and they |; reply to charges of German propaganda 


| ‘ : /on your part In Providence Journal of 
| American public as 2 martyred ores oe cause espoused by the Fatherland, | , are doing, and wil] do, everything |; today? Columns Boston Traveler open 


who has never been active in pro-Ger- and sald that he had made many con: | ‘in their power to bring this |; to you for any reply.’ 

man propaganda, has been ever since); tributions for like purposes. Dr. Muck’s | ant _ zy Th a rs, 

the beginning of the European war a| enthusiastic desire to help the Pather- | | BOUY. Reve . yiner ide. 

Most virulent and rabid subporter of| land cathe immediately after that paper | Take nothing for granted. || tha Miiicrw hae Cake pe 
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respect being more marked sinéé the! can authorities were responsible for the | 
United States entered the conflict than, death of Americans on the Lusitania be- | | 
before. | cause they had sold their souls to | | 

In May, 1915, when Dr. Muck was in | England, and another statement over 


| brother, |}; have it played. Baltimore gets hysteri- 
California, he was approached by one| Viereck’s own signature, that, if a con- | 


5 | cal, perhaps, because it was the home 
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Irederick Greishecimer, who told him he | States and Germany, the blame would 

was collecting money to keep the notori- 
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ous German wweckly, the Fatherland, on | and that the Lusitania case, judging by | 
its feet. | repiles to questions sent out by the! . | * | ROE TELL 


; * n ‘ d not changed the opinion | 
Greisheimer called Dr. Muck’s atten-} Fatherland, had not chang Is 
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tion to the attitude of the Fatherland | the righteousness of Germany's cause. | PROVIDENCE, Nov. 7—The Provi- 
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ons and had him arrested. that at least a considerable portion of; i been ever since the beginning of the 
The man was convicted on Muck’s! the money which comes to him through ' German Doctrines. European war a ps Ee ond 
testimony and is now serving sentence “a a comin to Cis dedk he tone ee 
in San Quentin penitentiary. Muck testi- | 
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appear here last night. They were/tain that since American entered the 
duled to play at the Lyric Theatke,} war alien enemies, plotting d{scourage- 
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i he Monday the grand jury realizing|ment and destruction in this country, 
thi e temper of the people of this city, pe-| have been given no more pointed warn- 


ned the board of police commission-| Ing of the temper of the American peo- 


5 to Prevent the concert. The police | ple and what {it threatens for the sedi- 
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falling off the concert. : In a letter which Cardinal Gibbous 
re lous to this action on the part of | wrote to Goy. Warfield, saying he was 
@ po ce board, however, former Gov.| “with the meeting in Spirit,” the prelate, 
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SEASON 1917--18. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


FOURTH PROGRAMMk: 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in A minor, op. 63 
Tempo molto moderato quasi adagio 
Allegro molto vivace 

Il Tempo Largo 

Allegro 


SIBELIUS, 


CONCERTO in G minor, for Pianoforte, op. 22 
I. Andante sostenuto 
II. Allegretto scherzando 
III. Presto 


SAINT-SAENS, 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘‘Leonore No. 3,’”’ op. 72 


******* THE NATIONAL ANTHEM * * * * ** 


Soloist: 


Miss FRANCES NASH 


nn 
Steinway Pianoforte used 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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his attitude in this respect being 
more marked since the United States 
entered the conflict than before. 

"In May, 1915, when Dr. Muck was fn 
California, he was approached by one 
Frederick Greisheimer, who told him he 
was collecting money to keep the notori- 


@us German weekly the Fatherland, on. 


{ts feet. 
Obtained $300. 


“Greisheimer called Dr. Muck’s atten- 
tion to the attitude of the Fatherland 
for severa! issues following the Lusi- 
tanla disaster and other matters, and 
secured $300 from h!m in order to aid 
that publication. Dr. Muck discovered 
@ few weeks afterward that Greisheimer 
was not authorized to make such collec- 
tions and had him arrested. 

“The man was convicted on Muck’s 
testimony and is now serving sentence 
in San Quentin penitentiary. Muck testi- 
fled that the reason he gave the money 
was because he wanted to help along 
the cause espoused by the Fatherland, 
and said that he had made many con- 
tributions for like purposes. Dr. Muck’s 
- enthusiastic desire to help the Father- 
land came immediately after that paver 


BALTIMORE, Nov. §8—Dr, Karl Muck 
and his Boston Symphony orchestra did 
not appear here last night. They were 
scheduled to play at the Lyrie Theattke, 


-¢@ 
vee 


had made the statei ent thi at the 


\ 


can authorities were responsible for-the 
death of Americans on the Lusitania be- 
cause they had sold their souls to 
ngland, and another statement over 


Viereck’s own signature, that, if a con-. 


flict should arise between the United 
States and Germany, the blame would 
test on Washington and not on Berlin, 
and that the Lusitania case, judging by 
replies to questions sent out by the 
Fatherland, had not changed the opinion 
of German-Americans with regard to 
the righteousness of Germany’s cause. 


“Active Head in Boston.”’ 


“Ever since the United States entered 
the war, Dr. Muck has been one of the 
active heads of German propaganda in 
Boston, and the constant companion of 
Sir Fdgar Speyer and other men of the 
Same type, 

“By his own statement to the San 


Francisco courts, he has made it apparent | 


that at least a considerable portion of 
? . » 2 

the money which comes to him throu | 
the good will of the American people has 


been spent in the past in aiding German | 


propaganda of the most vicioug and traj- | 
torous character.’’ 


‘THE BALTIMORE MEETING OF 
PROTEST AND ITS RESULTS 


(Special to the Traveler} 


meeting, and there have been few more 
inspiring tributes to the flag. I[t is cer- 
tain that since American entered the 
war alien enemies, plotting discourage- 


but on Monday the grand jury realizing |ment and destruction in this country, 
the temper of the people of this city, pe-|have been given no more pointed warn- 
titioned the board of police commission- | ing of the temper of the American peo- 
ers to prevent the concert. The police | ple and what it threatens for the sedi{- 
board acted promptly, and issued an or-/| tious. 


der calling off the concert. In a letter which Cardinal Gibbous 


| 
i 
; 
Previous to this action on the part of| wrote to Gov. Warfield, saying he was 
the police board, however, former Gov. | 
Edwin Wariield had sent out a eal) for referring to the stars and stripes ,said 


“with the meeting in spirit,” the prelate, 
&® Monster mass meeting to protest ‘that “as with the ark of the old Cove- 
against the concert. The meeting was | nant, he who touches it with profane 
held in the Lyric, Tuesday afternoon. | hands shall suffer.” 
Three thousand fellow-citizens of Fran-| After representatives of various pa- 
cis Scott Key, with a mighty yell which | triotte organizations had been called to 
they tried to make loud enough to bel the platform for Impromptu addresses 
heard in Berlin, gave warning to Dr. | and had cryptically voiced their senti- 
Muck. iments, a resolution was offered con- 
The fact that the grand jury and the|demning Dr. Muck, reaffirming the 
police board already had acted to pre-| patriotism of American citizens in Bat- 
vent the concert had no effect on the 'timore and urging that Dr. Muck be not 


meeting of protest. Citizens of this} allowéd to lead an orchestra here ufider 
town, in which the national anthem had and circumstances. 


its birth, had decided to put themselves 
on record against Dr. Muck 
did. 7 ! 
Probably no greater honor was ever|¢rom t) 
done the memory of Key than at that} bayonets added to the enthusiasm. 


There wasn't a dissenting voice when 
» and they|the question was put. A soldier band 


from Camp Meade and a squad of men. 
iat nearby cantonment with fixed | 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1917--18. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


FOURTH PROGRAMMk 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, AT 8 P.M. 


SYMPHONY No. 4, in A minor, op. 63 
. Tempo molto moderato quasi adagio 
. Allegro molto vivace 

I] Tempo Largo 
. Allegro 


SIBELIUS, 


CONCERTO in G minor, for Pianoforte, op. 22 
I. Andante sostenuto 
II. Allegretto scherzando 
III. Presto 


SAINT-SAENS, 


BEETHOVEN, OVERTURE to ‘‘Leonore No. 3,’’ op. 72 


****** * THE NATIONAL ANTHEM * * * *** 


Soloist: 


Miss FRANCES NASH 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Frances Nash. 
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Ih erald=——horv’’ S/17 
Works by Sibelius, Saint-Saens 
and Beethoven Make up 
the Program. 
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DR. KARL MUCK CONDUCTOR 


By PHILIP HALE. 


The fourth concert of the Boston Sym-, 


| phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor,| 


' 
| 


took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 


'phony Hall. The program was as fol 


lows: Sibelius, Symphony No. 4; Saint- 


Saens, Piano Concerto in G minor, NojJ’° 


n 


~ (I*rances Nash pianist); Beethoven, 
Leonore overture No. 3. 

Orchestra and audience were sedated 
when Maj. Higginson appeared on the 
platform. The audience rose, welcomed 
him heartily and heard him with almost 
Painful attention. His remarks, which 
were made with evident feeling, are 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the 
Beston Herald and Journal. When Dr. 
Muck came on the platform to conduct 
the symphony, the applause was fervent 
and long-continued, the most impressive 
tribute that has been paid to any econ- 
ductor in Symphony Hall, 

The symphony of Sibelius was played 
here three years ago this month. When 
it was first performed here—the year be- 
fore—it was a stumbling block to many 
of us; nor did a second hearing put some 
of us at ease with it. ¢There are writers 
who insist that “the-greater part of the 
FKinn’s more important music owes the 
peculiar grimness and wildness to the 
influence of scenery and climate. Buckle 
would gladly have accepted this theory. 
Others have had something to say about 
Sibelius voicing the sullen revolt of his 
people against Russian oppression. And 
there are others that dilate on the in- 
herent melancholy of the man, not 
knowing him personally. Thus there are 
explanations; some of them almost 
apologetic. ” - 

Sibelius in the flesh is not a Dismal, 
Jemmy; he is dignified, versed in the| 
ways of the world, not a child of nature) 


_as Dvorak was; he impressed those that 
~ met him in this city as a robust man, 


physically and mentally. His musical 


. 


‘servatory at Helsingfors; he studied 


educate was not @dnfined” to the 


Berlin and Vienna. In Finland an an- 
nuity granted by the government gave 
him ample time for composition. It is 
not dire poverty that gives a peculiar 
character to his music. : 

He has said that nature has been to 
him the hook of books. ‘*The voices of 
nature are the voices of God, and if an 
artist can give a mere echo of them in 
his creations, he is fully rewarded for 
all nis efforts.’’ 

Put the landscape is in the mind, as 
in the eye, of the beholder, The ‘*voices 
of nature’ are in his soul as in his ears. 
The smile of a summer sunlit scene may 
be to one ironical, by reason of associa- 
tion or a tempest raging within him, 


And so a desolate, wind-swept moor. 


may be to another as the Vale of Cash- 
mere. Egdon Heath was not so Sig- 
nificant to the men and women wander- 
ing on it as it was to Thomas Hardy, 
imagining the tragedy of Clym Yeo- 
bright and Eustacia Vye. 

Let it, then, be taken for granted that 
Sibelius in this symphony, as in other 
important works not inspired by the 
legends of the Finnish epie, expresses 
Nature as seen, Heard and felt by him 
in Finland. The question remains, 
whether his musical mood and expres- 
sion are severely national; whether they 
appeal to hearers of other lands by the 
beauty, power and nobility of the music. 
It does not seem to us that in thematic 
invention, in the nature of the develop- 
ment, in the general structure of the 
movements, this symphony is so impos- 
ing as the first and second, After sev- 
eral hearings, the first movement still 
seems vague, without irresistible pur- 
port, nor is the Scherzo convincing, 
wholly to the point; but there are elo- 


quent pages in the slow movement and 


fascinating passages in the Finale. We 
are not disconcerted by the wild dis- 


sonances, by curious mixtures of tim- 


bres, by measures that to some may 
seem reckless cacophony. Nor do we 
find the idiom of the symphonic speech 
a very wide departure from that of the 
first and second symphonies and the 
violin concerto. The voice is still that of 
Sibelius, though the inflections are now 
and then different, though mannerisms 
may wt times choke the flow of speech 
or cause’ surprise. Concerning the sin- 
cerity of the man there can be no doubt. 
He does not trim his sails to catch the 
breeze of popular favor. 

Saint-Saens’ contérto in G minor Js 
characterized by elegance, logic and 
fine taste. As the story goes, Rubin- 
stein Proposed to Saint-Saens that they 
should give a concert together. Saint- 
Saens replied: ‘Very well, I'll write 
a concerto for it.”’ It is said that the 
concerto was written in 17 days; no 
doubt the main ideas had long been in 
his head. The music: shows the as- 


similative nature of the composer. | 


There are pares after the manner 


| 


: 
’ 
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Bach with modern touches;. there are! full of common sense. He stated that | 


pages in Mendelssohn’svein. Asparkling, the orchestra had never refused to 
brilliant concerto, one, however, that, play the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner,” nor 
does not call for any display of emo-! Dr. Muck to conduct it. He himseif 


tion on the part of the pianist: one that 
‘does not make a demand on the higher 
interpretative ability. 

In the performance of this concerto, 
the first requisite is incisive rhythm. 
Miss Nash’s rhythm was not clearly de- 
fined; nor was her mechanism faultless; 
runs were sometimes smeared, especially 
at their end, so that there was a 
scramble to join the orchestral chord. 
Her performance was too often ama- 
teurish. 

After the Leonore overture, ‘‘The Star 
| Spangled Banner’ was played under Dr, 
| Muck’s leadership. The concert will be 
repeated tonight. There will be no con- 
certs next week, for the orchestra, con- 
ducted by Dr. Muck, will make its first 
trip. The program for the concerts of 
Noy. 16-17 is not announced. 
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SYMPHONY PLAYS 
NATIONAL ANTHEM 


G ti, ars - Ese SF 
Concession to Public Goes 
Hand in Hand With Dr. 


Muck’s Resignation 


MAJ. HIGGINSON TAKES 
ALL RESPONSIBILITY 


only had been asked for it. He said 
that Dr. Muck had generously sent in 
his resignation some time ago, in or- 
der not to embarrass the manage- 
ment, He had that resignation in 
his hands now, but had not accepted 


it. The National Anthem would be | 


| 


' 


i 


played, as requested, at the end of | 


the concert. 


And so it. was played, the audience. 


and the orchestra standing up during 
its performance, The incident may be 


considered ended, but it is fortunate) 


i 


that so true and noble a patriot as 


Maj. Higginson is at the head of af-| 


fairs. One feels that he has no need 
to play the “Star Spangled Banner 


nor to wrap up Symphony Hall in a, 
large American flag, to prove that. 


his beneficent entereprise is loyal. We 


| scarcely care to imitate the Englich 
'custom of having the national tune 


heard on every possible occasion. Yet 
to have begun the musical season 
with our anthem might have been 
very appropriate. Maj. Higginson 
was much applauded, but the ovation 
to Dr. Muck, when he appeared, was 
beyond precedent. 

The modern pill which we are ex- 


‘nected to take once in every little 


while came first upon the program. 


|We are glad to say that the fourth 


symphony of Sibelius gains power 
upon repeated hearing. It is still 
quite a bitter work, but it becomes a 


i 
‘little more intelligible upon nearer ac- 


quaintance.. It still, however, appears 


(to us that Sibelius is groping after 


Program. 


By ~ SUIS C. ELSON | 


Fourth Symphony in A minor........Sibelius 
G minor Piano Concerto............ St.-Saens 
Pianist, Miss Frances Nash. 
Leonora Overture, No. 38............ Beethoven 


People who expected bombs, hand 
grenades, or at least empty seats at 
yesterday’s concert were disappoint- 
ed, The fierce debate and the vo- 
luminous letter-writing to the papers! 


something different from his preced- 
ing modes of expression, and has not 
vet mastered the new language. At 
times it reminds of Rogers’ lines:— 
“An old man wand'ring as in 
search of something, 
Something he could not find—he 
knew not what.” 


The opening is promising, with the 
Scandinavian sombreness, and leuds. 
one to anticipate something of the im-_ 
i pressive gloom of the North. but the! 


>,» } 


' 


which are introduced are not unim-f “ffigg Frances Nash could not have! 
— pressive, but not one of the moderns) wished for a better introduction for 
can show us an organ-point which 1S\y¢, piano playing, for the audience 
so powerful or so ingenius as .bhat in were hungry for tune after the tune- 
the second movement of Tschaikow-').., proceedings of the first hour, and 


sky’s Pathetic symphony. 
The symphony does not demand a 


very monstrous orchestra. With the 
exception of bells (Glockenspiel) 
which are introduced in the Finaie 
it is not more radical than some of 
Beethoven's scores. But in its modu- 


“ations it is as far away from the 


Sibelius that we have known as that 
Sibelius is from Haydn, It is frag- 
inentary; it has mutterings and 
eroanings, and writhings and twist- 
ings, which lead nowhere in particu- 
lar. It is called Symphony A minor, 
but it is not a symphony, and it is 
not in A minor, for it goes into all 
known and unknown keys. It is a 
question which must soon be decided, 
whether in modern musie it is right 
to affix any signature at all to the 
Hans Huber has already 
made a beginning in this matter by 
writing his works without any key 
signature, as if they were 10 CG major, 
and filling in the accidentals as he 


usic, 


goes on. i 
Perhaps if a program were given to 
the work, if it portrayed a definite 
series of events, one ‘night get at 
something tangible before it was over, 


but without such a guide the sym-; 


pheny is meaningless, at least to the 
present writer. We do not know the 


reason of the awful dissonances, why. 


the sudden interruptions, why the 
movements end where they cease, or 
why the long organ-point in the finale 
suggests an end so long before that 
enc. is reached. 

It is easy to make fun of such a 
work, but we certainly do not intend 
to do so. Sibelius has written enough 


worthy music to make us believe in| 


his sincerity. There are many im- 
pressive moments in the work for all 
its ugliness and its vagueness. We can 
only hope that, if Sibelius is to speak 
further in this new language, he may 
muster it more completely, so that he 
may be more perfectly understood. 
The work received the applause that 


'St.-Saens’ G-minor concerto is medolic 
enough, and its brightness told well 
against the darkness of the symphony. 
The work is symmetrical, and as in- 
telligible as a bugle call. Miss Nash, 
like the lamented Mr. Lochinvar, 
comes out of the west. She is from 
Omaha, and proved that good can 
come out of Nazareth, for she played. 
'with much brilliancy and freedom. In| 
| the first movement her octave work | 
l was very clear and her chords suf- 
ficiently crashing, but there was an 
overuse of pedal, and the ensemble 
'was not always perfect. Miss Nash 
did her best work in the Allegretto, 
where her dainty, crisp and playful 
style deserves all praise. There was 
brilliancy in the finale, too, and the 
‘young pianist evidently captured her 
audience, judging by the applause and 
recalls. 

Then came Beethoven’s greatest dra- 
matic overture (although we prefer 
the “Egmont” as more condensed and 
less inflated), and endeu the concert 
in a perfectly legitimate manner, so 
ithat the clarity of the end made full 
amends for the troubles of the begin- 
ning. Of course there is nothing new 
to be said about the overture nor 
about the impassioned manner in 
which it was read and played. “Happy 
are those nations which have no his- 
tory” and pleasant are those composi- 
| tions which require no explanations or 
: apologies. 


] 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


| a » AVA , 


THE FUTURE 


f 


New Angles of an Obscure Situation— 
Sikelius’s Controverted Symphony of 
Weariness and Disillusion in All/ Things 
but Workmanship—The Singular and 


| “Yor, 3 bis fe 
MUSIC, EPISODES AND OMENS. OF | 


om 


came to a peaceful enc . . , é; 
P . ul end by the man expectutions are disappointed, fo the | 
agement’s sensibly acceding to the}symphony soon begins to dabble in | 
request of several, and giving the] the whole-tone progressions in which | 
National Anthem. Just before the , VePussy op ihe score ees Hee 
‘agree and now Sibelius has joined. 

concert began the honore sy Of | us. é, pe eh, | 
° Onored founder of | them. It is not a difficult trick when | 

the pecnestra came upon the stage.j one gets used to it, and it leads to a 
The audience at once respectfully} peculiar flavor which is new enough | 
rose, and the orchestra followed suit.|to be relishable for a while. tn the) 
Maj. Higginso> made a terse speech,|same manner the long organ-points | 


is now becoming customary; that is, Significant Music—Beethoven and His 
Dr. Muck was twice recalled and the | 


orchestra obliged to rise. This is be- Drama of “Leonora”—A Pianist, Miss 


coming so much “de rigueur” that it Nash, Who Falls Short of Her Piece 
is searcely worth chronicling. The 
new Sibelius, as here revealed, is one 
whom we can “first endure, then pity” afternoon assure the continuance. 
—but we doubt if we could go beyond of the Symphony Orchestra and 
that. its concerts in Boston and else. 


- wee om ee ee ae, 
- * — AK 


OW far the incidents of yesterday 





| where remains | en, Much depends} piece is ceremonially played ff Mother 

Rowan tere of tne ‘resignation that Dr./ houses of public entertainment. ~ That 

Muck has naturally laid in Mr. Higginson s/is to say, the major part of the com- 
hands; much also depends upon the cON-} pany listened decorously; a few conversed: 

tinuance of the attacks upon him from the] qa few mistakenly sans; more were bus- 

miscellaneous public as distinguished from] ijjy putting on their hats; while some 

the public frequenting the concerts. The ] watched the demeanor of their neighbors. 

‘mood of the subscribers of Fridays WaS]| Perhaps every one concerned welcomed 
sufficiently established — as programme: | this end to the tension of a concert in. 
bocks say—by applause when Dr. Muck] which It was hard to be a good listener 

first came to his place that in volume, dura-} to music as music and il which the | 
tion, sincerity and general participance, has| wonder was the high pitch of accomplish- | 
not been heard at a concert in Symphony! ment at which conductor and orchestra | 
Hall since it first opened its doors—ap- | held themselves. From the first note to 
plause, moreover, renewed at every opportu-' the last their mettle praised them. 

nity that the concert afforded. The subscrib- 
ers of Saturdays have turn to indicate their 
temper this evening; while next Thursday 
and Saturday, another important element 
in the public of the orchestra—the subscrib- 
ers to its concerts in New York—will take 
like opportunity. 


It is almost possible to believe that had | 
Schiénberg’s “Five Pieces,” once notorious, 
been played at three pairs of Symphony 
Concerts in four years, the audience would 
have become kindly disposed to them. 
Sibelius’s symphony in A minor—with the 

‘ ” ae ons,” well-won prestige of the composer to but- 
iy re MTT tae tekonine couimenien of tress it—-seemed nerdly less mi of 
Symphony or of Carnegie Hall that have tonal aneech, Ry ae on Ne rr un- 
chiefly fomented the present agitation. If derstanding, an darren s) awai ing wnas- 
: 1s Mr. Higginson ination when it was first played at these 
retamance of nh Pe ve ienation. or i pete A in the autumn of 1913. Now, be- 
kik cy Nowe eee ee lo relies to come familiar through repetition, it in- 
me ttl ‘i i ay ie gi | terested hearers, stirred hearty plaudits, 


his engagements, that brought him to his 


; , rompted responsive feeling. Since 
post yesterday, persists in his departure, i oe withheld Sibelius’s most recent 
the end of the Symphony Orchestra and musie froin all ears but those of his own 
the Symphony Concerts probably at Finlanders, it is impossible to say whether 
hand. In some fashion or other, they he has continued to write in the singular 
‘would be put through to the end of the idiom of this symphony of 1911-1919. In 
season and existing engagements; then any case, as it now sounds, the manner of 
finally abandoned to leave behind them the music suits the matter it would bear. 
such regrets as time and tranquillity may For, if ever there was a symphony of 
bring. It was a Mr. Higginson looking five weary mood and weary voice, it is this 
years older than he did a week ago, who tone-poem of disillusion. Out of broken 
addressed the audience at the beginning phrases, chance fragments as they often 
of the concert. The untkindest detractor seem, 
could not have seen without sympathy the movement, struggle into being, 
effect upon him of the circumstances now themselves, almost painfully, into a tonal 
threatening the work to which he has siven | fabric in motion. Developed, they lower 
the loyalties, the fortune, the ambition of along as heavy clouds, slowly driven by 
half a lifetime. 


As chance would have it, the pro- 
gramme put together by Dr. Muck for the 
eoncert was less interesting than any of 
the three that since the middle of October | ning, shut thick and fast upon it. Black- 

jhave preceded it. Sibelius’s symphony IN/ iv abruptly, as with falling night, the 
A minor began it—exacting and to many 


, ’ ee | movement ends. 
ears unrewarding music. Saint-Saéns's | The scherzo is of 'ike nervous, struggling 
fifty-year-old: concerto 


in G minor f0l-|} +oken tonal speech. From one motive 
lowed and the playing of Miss Nash, the Sibelius turns impatiently to another: shiv- 
Pianist of the day, little elamored a ers ‘both into fragments of chords, streaks 
une piece. Only poner raagid third) the music with fantastical instrumental 
“TLeonora’’ overture ministered to the gen- color as in a mood of Vitter and surdonic 
eral pléasure, and upon that was to follow| gayvety; sets himself to «ustained measures 
the playing of ‘The Star Spangled Banner,” | quick with rhythm, ana then almost as 
for once an “event” and not a custom.) suddenly smothers them away. The slow 
The anthem sounded rather better than it | movement renews in a fashion the spirit 
‘usually does for the quick pace and the) and the method of the first. Out of broken 
Sharp rhythm at which Dr. Muck led it; interchanges among the orchestral choirs 


rift and a halt bares the warmer, softer 
melody, like pale, cold sunshine, but it has 
hardly expanded, before the clouds, now 
in as broken progressions as at the begin- 


Clarified itself to the listening mind and 
the | 


the motives of the darksome first | 
Weave | 


ominous winds, traverse a stormy sky. A | 


while the standing audience comported it-, and even between solo instruments within | 


‘Belf much as audiences do when 


the| them, out of splintered fragments of mo- 


| 


tives against ghostly or gloomy harmofil 

backgrounds, @ grave, grim melody almos 

wrings itself into tonal existence and tonal 
continuity, deepens, strid2s, mounts at las 

to austere proclamation, only to wear itself 
away in a death-rattle of instrumental] 
murmurs, as though the effort to speak 
highly, nobly, had cost it iife. Similarly, 
the finale returns to the ‘antastic procedure 
and imagery, the sardonic mood of the 
scherzo, The motives nore quickly define 
and repeat themselves, onlv to be torn 
asunder, tossed hither ind thither in a 
wilderness of keys, vut-darting into 
| Stranger and stranger harmonies—a music 
'that seems almost to mock itself. Next, 
for a time the composer steadies his spirit 
and his tones. They zoad themselves into: 
a climax as though he would frantically 
| achieve it while the will and the mood are 
‘upon him. Then once more the great 

Weariness, the utter disillusion descends 
and the music wears itself away less into 

Silence, as it seems, than into blankness. 

Yet of one thing, as oniy repetitions of 
the symphony could prove, Sibelius is not) 
disillusioned—of workmanship. His spirit | 
may be weary, nervous, Sardonic, but his 
mind still keeps an ordering energy, a keen 
and artful precision. When no more than 
fragments of motives seem as wisps upon 
his tonal loom, yet do they gradually 
weave themselves into strands and web. 
Impatient as are the moods of scherzo and 
finale, they never shatter or distort a clear 
Symphonic design, that Sometimes, as in 
ithe rondo-like repetitions of the last move- 
iment, seem ironically to court formality. 
Painfully born indeed are the songful mel- 
odies of the first and the third divisions, 
painfully they strugete into Sustained voice 
and deep mood, but never, in the pseudo- 
military jargon of the hour, does Sibelius 
lose sight of the Objectives he has chosen 
for them and ultimately attains. Measure | 
after measure of stark and strident counter- 
point stands in the Symphony, yet it has 
clear method apart from the jangling poly- 
phony that Strauss, for jangle’s sake, has 
distributed over pages, for example, of 
“Ein Heldenleben.”’ The strange colloca- 
tions of chords are as astute and pungent 
a8 Debussy’s own; the harsh timbres are 
‘acrid because the mood of the music bids | 
them so be; the harmonies are the black | 
Shadows and the wan lights upon a grim, 
almost a ghastly music. Nowhere in the 
Symphony is a note wasted, according to 
the usual Sibelian terseness. Grant the 
composer his idiom and procedure and he 
by 4S logical with them as Schénberg, and 
|@ deal more lucid. 

After all, in the Whole course of Beetho- 
ven's opera, ‘Fidelio,’ in the theatre there 
1S nO music so dramatic ag the overture, 
“Leonora,” No. 8, Which never prefaces it, 
and which nowadays is usually heard as a 
Symphonic and epitomizing intermezzo be- 
tween the scene in Florestan’s cell and the 
final choruses within the caStle court. 


‘ 


Wagner, who had no little divination ° 
Beethoven's purposes, is probably 3 


when he affirms that in this overture lies. 
in germ the music-drama the composer in- 
When,however, he had 


tended to fashion. 
to work his design and fulfil his imagin- 


ings in terms of the theatre his clumsiness. 


with them time and again balked him. In 
more senses than one Beethoven could he 
dramatist in tones, but he lacked, as ‘‘Fi- 
delio’’—and still more his Promethean bal- 
let—proves, the useful instincts of the thea- 
tre. Often the music of ‘Fidelio’ stifles 
itself on the stage because the symphonic 
Substance and style seem a dissertation 
upon the personages and the action, and 
not an integral part of a dramatic whole, 
Often Beethoven seems to see his opera as 
a sublimated and incorporeal drama in 
tones, while, in fact, actual singing-playerg 
must embody it and his music according to 
the literalness and the limitations of the 
theatre. 

In the overtures that Beethoven wrote to 


| “Fidelio,’’ especially in this *‘Leonora, Nn, 


4, the most concentrated and eloquent of 
them all, he escaped these restrictions. Tp 
unhampered tones he could write the musie- 
drama that he perceived and felt. More 
and more, ‘‘Fidelio,’’ the opera, even on 
German-speaking stages, declines into the 
lot of a classic to be dutifully exhibited « 
few times a year and elaborately restudind 
and reproduced once in a decade or two. 
Not to it, but to “Leonora, No. 8,” do the 
sons of men go to hear the foreboding 
preluding that sets atmosphere about the 
drama, the woful plight of Florestan im- 
prisoned and condemned, the saving trum- 
pets, thrilling from the outer world; the great 
cry of Leonora, his wife, at these sounds 
of salvation, the elation that possesses pair 
and music, Barely fifteen minutes long is 


the overture; yet from it the listener risag 


with more sensation of music-drama elear 
upon ear and imagination than from two 
hours and a half of ‘‘Fidelio’’ in the opera 
house. No matter where or when ‘'Leow- 
ra, No. 3’ is played, in the course of such 
performance—Mahler used to say—it wiped 
out much that had gone before and all that 
came after. 


Between his controversial modern and 
his eloquent classic, Dr. Muck set Saint- 
Saéns’s concerto and Miss Nash, the pian- 
ist. Wenort says that she gained access to 
the Symphony Concerts in Boston by the 
merit which all and sundry found in her 
playing of the piece in Cambridge last 
Winter. If so, she must have played ‘it 
in far more glinting, fanciful, elegant fash- 
ion vhan she did yesterday. <A natural 
nervousness besets newcomers to the Sym- 
phony Concerts, even when they are as 
old stagers as Mr. Amato or Mr. Y¥saye; 
Miss Nash, relatively at her beginnings, 
had also to contend with the unwonted ten- 
sion upon platform and in parquet. To 
what degree these circumstances affected 
her, only she may trvly say; but certain 
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it ig that'’she gave no more than a drily | enough surely has been done so that 
accurate, eminently painstaking, technt- the amenities which have always sub- 


- competent version of the music; | j | 
Bietenn i ene of the pianist an exceed- sisted between the larger and the 


ine finency and lightness of finger, an in- smaller of the two New England com- 
cessant elezunce and sparkle of style, a/} munities are restored. 

lively sense of rhythm, pervading bright- Apology has been made, and it will 
ness of tonal color, pretty flights of fancy | not have to be made to the citizens of 
or scholarship, an exhilarating and change: | any town where the orchestra ap- 
ful grace. neg iabasre sy seanablhgryeyltbe pears hereafter, since the anthem is 

8 pri re conce . 

al gerenel dl alg his old age he could to be on every program presented the , 
summon these qualities; while the music rest of the season. But while Satis- | 
is a very epitome of his composing mind faction may have been siven, the 
ani manner in such pieces. Unfortunately, origin of the strained situation of 
Miss Nash was no more than glib and the past few days is worth a word. 
literal with it. under which treatment it. The refusal of the Symphony Or- 
merely wizened and teetered like an Old: Ghestra management to have the na- 


vii :“ sane open iy Aes ahi ‘tional air performed, even though the 
Maudec her-— quite as ougn 1 at | 
ting in the complaisance of Cambridge and people who made the request were 


not the exaction of Boston. Hw.vr.p, not patrons of the Providence con- 


certs, can hardly be called anything 

CONCERT PUBLIC but an inexcusable affront. For the 
: women who were the chief signers to 
ASSERTS ITSELF the eee sent 2: C. pe oat ask- 

. Y Q ing that “The Star Spangle anner”’ 

ie me ¥ [#7.*| ne played in Infantry Hall, stood in a 

Playing of National Air by Bos- comprehensive way for the city of 


: Providence and for the State of Rhode 
ton Orchestra Studied in: Light Island, being officers of social and 


: @ Incident educational clubs and _ federations. 
of Providence, R Their interest in a nationally renowned 
organization like the Boston Sym- 


j 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, Karl Muck, 
'Conductor; Miss Frances Nash, Soloist— phony Orchestra was not to be ignored 


Hall, Boston, Mass., afternoon of Novy. 2, directly represent the concert sub- 
1917: Sibelius, fourth symphony in A seribers. .The people as a whole as- 
minor, op. 63; Saint-Saéns, piano concerto 

inor, . 22; Beethoven, overture ; , , 
a Os ct a 3 op. 72: “The Star cess to the great educative institutions 


ef the land, even to institutions which 


suredly have a certain right of ac- 


pangled Banner.” 


a program, presented in Symphony simply on the ground that they did not 
| 
| 


The playing of the national anthem ® Comparatively small part of the pop- 


of the United States at the close of the ulation supports. The moment they do 


‘concert on Friday afternoon is to be Ot have this right, the institutions be- | 
taken. in part, as an acknowledg- come exclusive. And exclusive is peer 
ent by the Boston public of a rebuke cisely what the Boston Symphony Or-| 
administered to it by the public of chestra showed itself in Providence. 

Providence, R. I. The performance Now who wants any high and mighty 
of “The Star Spangled Banner” tune Nonsense ete music? Or about art 
on this occasion must be regarded as of any kind: Business agpieaay dg 
an expression of regret that the Bos- ™@y want it, but certainly those who, 
ton Symphony Orchestra, acting in @ttend concerts do not, though they | 
obedience to a decision of the busi- May pay $50, more or. less, for their | 
ness management, did not present the S€4son tickets. No, indeed; music| 
piece, when requested to do so, at its does not thrive on exclusiveness. The: 
appearance in Infantry Hall, Provi- Boston musical public, its sentiments 
dence, on the evening of Tuesday, Oct. Voiced in the brief address of Maier 
30. Whether the Boston public will Higginson at the opening of the Fri- 
go so far as to demand that the res- day concert, has hastened to register 
ignation of the Symphony Orchestra itself as opposed to the idea that it 
conductor, now in the hands of the Wishes to detach itself from the rest 
‘founder and sustainer of the organ- Of the community in the io apesheres4 
lzation, Maj. Henry L. Higginson, be of art. It has hastened, furthermore, 


accepted, remains to be seen. But to record itself as frowning upon ace | 


_tion, like that’ of the Symphony or-| concerto, played by Miss Frances | 
=~ chestra business management in Prov- Nash; Beethoven’s third Leonore} 


idence, which violates the laws of ic re+ 
the fundamental fine art, the art of overture, and, in response to public re- 


good manners. But perhaps jt has|%°°S® the national anthem, which the 
carried its chastening far enough. orchestra rose to its feet to play, 
And inasmuch as the national air hag| While the audience also stood. 

become an official number on all pro- | acta i 


SIBELIUS’ ORIGINALITY 


grams of the orchestra, let those who | 
| occurred at Providence recognize, in The originality and imagination shown 


| 


' 


| 
| 
| 


| have been crying out against what! 

' 

'' turn, their obligations. Let none of | OY Sibelius in his fourth symphony 
them behave like tax dodgers and | makes that work the more impressive 


leave the hall before “The Star Sp: | with each repeated hearing. He is ex- 
: pan- ' 
gled Banner” is played. tremely personal, subjective, in his 


. , mood. There is no thought of an au- 
The closing number of the fourth |} dience. Most men write music as they 
program may be said to be entitled! write diaries—with the thought that 
to the bulk of discussion because it] 80me day people will read or listen. 
was a novelty. Mention, howevyer.| Tey may write for the few or for the 
should be made of the goloist. Mj many, with sincerity and impulse, or 
v's MISS | with. craft and pretence, but they 


Nash, whose work in the Saint-Saéns ! nevertheless write for the reader or 


r 
j 
| 
‘ 
i 
‘ 
i 
. 
: 


G minor piano concerto was brilliant | hearer, Sibelius in this symphony has 
in technique and charming in inter-| written only for himself. 
pretation and was well réceived. Her] Jt nas been said that Sibelius was a 
appearance was delicht t Northman who could only talk of the | 
'P WAS A POEE o the eye. whale, the seal and the aurora-borealis. 
: : It is not sointhis symphony. True,it is 
| waySide fountain in the midst of a| nature music. The spirit of forests, the - 
| hard stage of musical travel. living silence of great solitudes, is in it. | 
| But the expression of these moods, and 
of the grim despair of a lonely human 
who shakes his fist at the skies, is of a 


' Her performance was a sparkling 


‘sort which will command the attention | 


| and arouse the feelings of any modern | 


SIBELIUS” /man in any country when once he feels 
FOURTH By [7 te restertca rina 


Sibelius is not behind modern French- 
men in his harmonic scheme. One 


_¢ |impressionism of more southern artists; 
eo | but that is a matter of technic rather 
than for the reader who is rightly in-« 


Fantastical Work Am-| ‘rest, mere, in wnat music says | 


might talk of his ‘‘decadent’’ technic, || 

his northern impressionism, as con- 

trasted with the ‘‘decadence’’ and the 
Peat how. 2 


That, after all, 

is the business of the composer. It is 

° the machinery of the music. But the 

presses-—— Iss Nash machinery is not the music, any more 
than the river bed is the river. Suffice 

it unto us that in a new tonal world 
of his own Sibelius imperiously creates; 
that the strange shapes of his imagina- 
tion arise and fascinate us, and appear 


as a new life-giving element in the 
modern musical art. 


BY OLIN DOWNES The first two movements of the sym- 


T . Phony are fragments rather than sec- 

he programme of the fourth con tions of a symphonic masterwork. The 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orches- slow movement is far grander and more 
tra, Dr. Karl Muck conductor, yes- Perfect in proportion. The fantastical 


‘ finale, the mad gayety, the black de- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, spair of it, is for us bed the greatest 
consisted of Sibelius’ fourth sym- music, and the most singular that’ has 


_phony; Saint-Saens’ G-minor piano he ig om the pen of this strange Fin- 


Soloist 
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ne Pp: / (his is said to be the first rendition’ OF 
- Miss Nash’s Playing | phe Star Sivaneted Banner” at a con- 
| cert of the orchestra in a subscription 
Miss Nash was cordially applauded. series under the first conductor of the | 
She is gaining in technic; she has con-| orchestra. It was played nightly at. 
siderable virtuoso spirit. She under- ‘ae Pie Fife Spring and Summer = 
ook a task formidable for on r Jaccia. ~ init em 
ll and experience with andes bot Sibelius’ fourth symphony, prevailing- 
| ly gray and ascetic in mood, did not 
with a considerable measure of success. G.aw enthusiastic applause from the 
It is not meant as disparagement of gudience at its performances in 19ls or 
her talents and her accomplishments to 1914. Again yesterday its stern exterior 
say that she has yet a good deal to do| provoked expression of uncertainty, at 
before her performances will compare| best, but little favor. 
representatively with those of the aver- The abrupt endings for the first move- 
age of the Boston Symphony soloists | ment and the scherzo appeared puzzling 
to many. This is not music of sensuous 
of the past. Among the deficiencies of \armth nor charm. Sibelius speaks, in 
the performance yesterday was a lack gn individual tongue in which he makes 
of steady rhythm, a tendency to hurry no concessions, no apologies. 
unduly and thus rob climactic passages The physiognomy of the score is WASHINGTON, Nov. 6—-The recep- 
of their power, to say nothing of oc- bleak, melancholy and the eray ner tinue to pour in over the contp6vgfsy redtion accorded th et 
Gasioning a conductor some difficulty in light of the is allowed to cn warditi¢ the blavite of the ‘ites Span accorde e Boston Symphony 


sick | | bate pihtes : ” | 
accompanying her, and a rather hard, an pod Pe penny» set nse | sled Banner’ in which Dr. Kar] Muck, a Orchestra by official and social Wash- 
—* quality of tone in fortissimo play- and hope is dim. T egy) os the Boston Symphony Orches-| ington this afternoon was only a little 
ing. spirit, to fire the soul ra, is the central figure. less gratifying than in fo 
. : Ss ! rmer s 
There was an excellent performance even in suffering of the first Dr. Muck led the orchestra in its two}. Pe . : : a RR OY bien 
of the Beethoven overture. phony is not found. Dr Muck’s per- concerts in Washington, D. C., yester-| the applause greeting the muche 


t ea formance was consistent and sym- ‘day and last night, and it is reported| discussed leader, Dr. Karl Muck, as he 
DR MUCK |FADER IN pathetic. | tht & number of subscribers gave up Stepped on the stage at the National 
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DR. MUCK RECEIVES AN ~ 
OVATION IN WASHINGTON 


Leads Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra as It Plays “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 94 


[Special Dispatch to Herald and Jourgal.] 


ae 
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(‘riticisms, adverse and oth@ry v shigarg 


Nation’s Capital 


piano, showed promise. Hers is a musi- 
cal nature. She has been well taught 
In the allegretto Miss Nash found her} 
bes opportunity and played the 
piquant embellishment with point it 
not with the brilliance and breadth 
that should come with years. The he- 
roic final movement is now beyond 
her. Miss Nash was warmly received | 


Spangled Banner” was played at both sallery. 
concerts with Dr. Muck leading. Many Although not named on the program, 
army and navy officers Were in the au- “The Star Spangled Banner’ opened 
dience. the performance, with Dr. Muck leading 
Former Governor Warfield of Mary- and the entire orchestra standing. 
land denounced Dr. Muck at a patriotic This was followed by Tschaikowsky’s 
meeting at Baltimore yesterday and Symphony No. 4. The program. closed 
said it would be unwise for Dr. Muck| with the overture to ‘Tannhauser,” 
| to come to that city. Capt. Hughes, U.| which received the applause of the en- 
J S. <A., represeuting Gens. Kuhn and'itire house. 


’ 

| Miss Frances Nash, as the soloist. in 
| Soint-Saens’ G minor 

| 

| 

NO 2/1? - 


concerto for : ; their tickets at the last moment, but the Theatre, was long and earnest, with 
| ‘leader was given an ovation. “The Star. special emphasis from the music-loving 
_# . ‘ 
Maj Higginson Applauded 
~ for Response in Crisis 


en alg S¥mPhony TriPTiay//7,| 


There will be no Symphony concerts | 


Sranestca Stands While “Stal) .. “coming week, for the ofchéstra| 


leaves tonight for its first Southern 
trip of the season, playing in Philadel- | 


"Spangled Banner” Is Rendered 


f phia Monday evening, Washington Tues- 
‘The fourth Friday afternoon concert; day afternoon, Baltimore Wednesday 


of this season by the Boston Symphony | evening, New York Thursday evening 
Orchestra saw other interests over-/ and Saturday afternoon, Brooklyn Fri- 
shadow the anticipated prograi. 


phony: Hall that there would be any an-| js playing Beethoven's C-minor sym- 


} 
| 

, | and recalled. . 
| 


No} day evening, and at none of these con- 
word had come officially from Sym- | certs will there be a soloist. Dr. Muck | 


Nicholson, said he was present to voice 
the protest of the American army ‘both 
here and over there.’’ 

Wadter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony orchestra, makes 
this comment: “Dr. Muck naturally does 
not care to conduct the national hymn 
at this time, and I confess that while I 
have always enjoyed hearing him con- 
duct a symphony of Beethoven or 
Brahms I should not at this time enjov 
hearing him conduct ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,’ as, considering his citizenship 
and feclings regarding the war, it would 


Only one box remained empty and less 
than 50 seats, although some former 
patrons of the orchestra have relin- 
quished their tickets since the contro- 
versy arose over the inclusion of the 
national anthem in the performance. 

The diplomatic attendance was smaller 
than usual, which, with the absence 
from town of the President and Mrs. 
Wilson, robbed the opening perform- 
ance of some of its interest. The Sec- 


‘retary of the Interior and Mrs. Lane, 


Gen. and Mrs. Crozier, Mrs. Marshall | 


| Field, Mrs. Richard Townsend and Mrs. 
Caideron Carlisle were among the box 
holders. 


Ger to the recent agitation concerninS | phony in Philadelphia, Tschaikowsky’s 
What did happen drew deepened erati- fourth in } gence ws Nnigy cig pe 
tude to Maj Higginson for his response | Brahms’ fourth in Balt more, Brahms” 
inthis crisis of the orchestra, just as; fourth and Beethoven's fifth in New | 
he has met other crises that have im-| York, and Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Pathetic’’ Maj. Higginson says he has received | 
periled its career, and brought forth 4/ jn Brooklyn. The other numbers on the make  carmmunioution isis mnbtent | 
Wave of applause for Dr Muck. race Siegler unications on the subject, ; 
, | programme are chosen from _ shorter . : the eviatatine ; 
‘Following the overture to ‘‘l-eonore, wep d at the first four concerts many of them expressing a desire fol 
(No: 8,>which was the closing number on pieces piayea a om ° the retention of Dr. Muck. Maj. Higgin- 
the printed program, the entire orches- here in Boston. s0n says concerts are scheduled for 
tra stood, excepting the two harpists a ' Brooklyn and New York, Thursday and 
pe, ee Choir of ‘cellos, and a age: No War-Tax on Season Tictets to the | Friday nights, and Dr. Muck will lead in 
Star Spangled Banner” as the !} , - iplaying “‘The Star Spangled Banner” as 
te: py deg a book a ap haog a the Symphony \ : the closing number at each concert, 
© SS de cal etl : Ax rating of to what appears to be a | Maj. Higginson said he did not care to 


seegim to be an act of hypocrisy. It seems 
to me that an assistant conductor could 
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alternating horn quartet, which is not het + 
on. duty this week? The arrangement ruling of the Commissioner of Inter- comment on the Baltimore affair. 
i nal Revenue received at Symphony , 


used was the finale from. Victor ec | 
rt’s “‘American Fantasy,” which gives | Halb yesterday, tickets..to the Symphony 


the melody and part writing to the ind |Concerts purchased and paid for prior {0 
vigorously in flowing counterpoint. Nov. 1 are not liable to the new war-tax. 
+Ea nj} pep ¢onducted in his usual man- |’ Thus, practically all the subscribers’ tickets 
ner and at the conclusion left the stand.|are exempt from, present taxation. 
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of Boston with regard to the concert of 
the orchestra in the neighboring 
borough tomorrow. It has already been | 


| | YORK IS announced that Dr. Karl Muck will) 

oa ie in conduct “The Star Spangled Banner” 
| over there. | 
KIND TO MUCK Maj. Higginson, who accompanied his 
orchestra to New York and was present 


at its concert in Carnegie Hall this 
evening, Was expected to meet the 


Braoklyn committee tomorrow. He has 


Gives Him Warm Greeting at round the usual subscription udienea 


him before they had time to appreciate 
the tenderness and sweetness that was 


also in him, and the incredible sim- 
plicity and humanity of his music. We 
often look all about us for real things, 
and, when they are right at our elbow, 
choose counterfeits from farther away, 
partly because it is hard to believe how 
many great and stupendous things are 
actually within our reach if we will 
realize it. 

Sibelius was actually an heroic and 
colossal spirit resurrected out of north- 
ern myth. From a land of wild, wind- 
swept moors, frozen lakes and pine- 
topped summits he strode with his 
seven-league stride, and prophesied 
war. 

One was reminded of that yesterday. 
The fourth symphony is not the most 
epic of Sibelius’s masterpieces. It is 
more personal and introspective than 
the second symphony, which is the 


| published. 
'til after the struggle. 


have called them—compositions of m« 


ern men and substitute something ewer 


‘simpler, more virile’dnd funda 
or not? One person, at least, is abreast 
of that question and that need, an in- 
dividual “whose peculiar geographical, 
social and political environment in Fin- 
land kept him alive to a spiritual ne- 
cessity of the world. What reaction, 
then, will the world war may have on 
the compositions of the artist . who, 
doubtless unconsciously, was one of its 
prophets? Will the bitter misdnthropy, 
the melancholy, the despair, which 
show in all too many pages of the 
symphony heard yesterday—the fourth 
—give place to a more confident and 
optimistic note? Sibelius’ fifth sym- 
phony was performed at Helsingfors, 


'on the ocasion of his 50th birthday, 


some two years ago. It has not been 
It doubtless will not be un- 


If that struggle 
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ereat saga of the North, with its dark | should add to its incalculable benefits | 
and gloomy prophecies, and the shin-}| to humanity by dispersing the deca- 
ing lighf “of the finale, as though the } dent, though intensely original tenden- 
gates of Walhalla were swinging open | cies discoverable in the fourth sym- 
te those who had fallen in the snows. phofiy, it will have added to its inevi- 
The fourth symphony is*not like thjs,| table achievements in world-construc- 
although in the distinction of its ma- | tion. 

terial and origimality of its workman- 

ship it is a conspicuous advance over 

the second. But it is one_and of a 

piece. with the spirit of this Worthman, 


: in other cities, except only Providence | 

Symphony Concert in and Baltimore, favorable to a continu- | 

ance of the orchestra with its existing | 

- personnel and present leader. There. 

Carnegie Hall. was no concert in Baltimore last Wed- | 

2 ES RE SEE CP nesday, and’ a_e sold-out house was 

turned away. 

NATIONAL ANTHEM PLAYED A. proposal has been made to the Bos- | 

ton management that it shall use several] | 

22° Sb ste ee open dates now abandoned in the Mary- | 

land city by giving extra concerts on its | 

[Special Dispatch to Herald and Journal,] monthly tours here in New York, where | 

NEW YORK, Nov. 8—After its ®°™®¢ hundreds of would-be subscribers | 

Ke cs are yet on the annual waiting list. | 
exciting experience of last week, on ull Ley were Lars 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra ar- ene forest: then, dismounting, @*- 
rived in New York and gave the first,,-eq horses and jackets, and @ ee 
concert of its New York season iii: / sag eee Sa By a Mitel on 
Carnegie Hall. There was a very m OO ea snaning a farther course 

large audience, such as has for. the woods. 


: ntures 
years attended these concerts. The fter various dangeror® adve 


heated discussion that has gone on 
concerning the playing the national 
anthem under the baton of Dr. 
Muck and remarks alleged to have 
been made about it seemed not to 
have affected the New York 
audience in: any unfavorable way. 


There were two or three empty boxes. 


and a very few empty seats. The New 


York audience was affected, however,; at the concerts of Friday afternoon and 


with a desire to be eivil to Dr. Karl 
Muck. He received an unusually warm 


greeting when he first came on the 
stage and there was demonstrative ap- 
plause at various points in the program. 
Maj. Higginson was present. 

The house bill stated that “The na- 
tional anthem will be played as the 
opening number of the program.” Dr. 
Muck conducted it. It was a version in 
which the melody, intoned by the brass, 
‘was wreathed in counterpoint by the 
strings till the last part, when all joined 
in the tune. There was much-+¢applause 
and no fault found, apparently, with the 
spirit of the whole thing. 

President A. Augustus Healy of the 
board cf directors of the Brooklyn Ih- 
stitute, which runs most of the con- 
certs at the Brooklyn Academy anda 
acts as agent for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s independent series 


confer with Maj. Henry L. Higginson 


there, | 
was appointed at the regular board. 
meeting today to head a committee to | 


es on Oct. 9th Mitchel 
Pest 1-24: We /7 
Art and politics commingle more often 
than one would think—which is sprob- 
ably the impression today at Symphony 
Hall. But we do not refer to the dis- 
cussion that has raged over a national 
issue during the week past, That is a 
matter the people of Boston may be 
relied upon to settle for themselves. 
We refer to the impression made by the 
fourth symphony of Sibelius, performed 


Saturday evening. 

When Sibelius raised his voice, only a 
few years ago, from his fastnesses in 
the north—Finland, to be specific—one 
was suddenly and rather shockingly 
aware of a new, barbaric, indecently-in- 
earnest soul, who knew no better than 
to shout out everything that was on his 
mind for the benefit of whoever might 
happen to hear. As for a majority of 
the Boston Symphony audiences, they 
could not have been more jndignant and 
annoyed if a Norseman in skins, drip- 
ping with sea water and smelling of 
fish, had stepped into the drawing 
room. ‘Spilling the beans’ would be 
a popular description of the operations 
of Mr. Sibelius! 


This man did not laugh. He growled. 


Or in moments of exhilaration he 
roared in a voice that made the room 
rattle. He was unpleasantly, 
threateningly powerful. 


Altogether, 
such an impolite, 


formidable, 


even 


serious 
person, that people drew away from | 


who seems to have been the only com- 
poser of the last two decades who was 
not lulled to sleep by the appawent se- 
curity of a materialistic age; for whom 
it was impossible to succumb to its 
sophistries and sophistications’, and 
who, with a grimly prophetic. vision, 
as it would almost appear, persisted in 
chamting his war-songs. 

It was never possible to listen to the 
music of Sibelius without responding 
to its elemental grandeur, to the su- 
pernatural gloom and mystery of many 
pages—pages in which man confronted 


uttered his terrified complaint—and to 


MUCK IS NOT A PRUSSIAN 


Tells Brooklyn Committee Director 


Was Born In Bavaria. 
[Special Dispatch to Herald and Journal.] 
NEW YORK, Nov. 9—Dr. Karl Muck 
conducted ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner” 
in Brooklyr tonight at the opening of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s an- 
nual series of concerts in that borough, 


and an academy audience, 3000: ‘strong, 


rose to the national anthem as enthusi- 
astically as a crowd at Carnegie Hall 
had done the previous night in New 
York. The Brooklyn program included 


the heroism and the Berkserker fury! music of Tschaikowski, Beethoven, Liszt 
of a soul contemptuous of a modern|,ng sibelius, and the conductor shared 


age. That music was a restoration and|;, peneral applause for the later num- 


an awakening. Today it seems one 
of the few voices in art which do not 
sound remote and small by the side of 
the world’s travail. It is the man for- 
merly criticised as an artist who 
harped on but one note, who would 
not, or could not, come out of his 
cave in the North and mix with the 
world of today—who now appears as 
one of the few musicians who can ride 
the storm. 

The question has already been asked, 
“What effect will the war have on 
music?’ Will it sweep away all the 
diaphanous or ‘‘weak-chested’’—as some 


by the power and immensity of nature 
| 


bers—-German, Russian and Finnish. | 
President A. Augustus Healy, who, 
with Frank L. Babbott and a committee 
of the institute, met Maj. Higginscn be- 
fore the concert, said they had present- 
ed the protests of a number of sub- 
seribers against Dr. Muck, first as a 


Prussian, and, second, as having “re- 


fused to conduct’”’ the anthem. Mr. Hig- 
ginson told the committee that Mr. 
Muck had not refused to lead the Amer- 
ican air when so requested, and that 


‘he was not a Prussian citizen, having 


been born in Bavaria. 
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of Boston with regard to the concert of |i | | » | | ssathiiiioe Fie 
. : him before they had time to appreciate | have called them—compositions of mod- 
the STi ie em sete ey teat ) the tenderness and sweetness that was | ern men and substitute something newe:' 

lcvtines that lov sat Muck will | | also in him, and the incredible sim- j:‘simpler,. more virile ‘dnd fund ; ah 


NEW YORK IS. 


KIND T0 MUCK 


Gives Him Warm Greeting at 


Symphony Concert in 
Carnegie Hall. 
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NATIONAL ANTHEM PLAYED 


[Special Dispatch to Herald and Journal,] 
NEW YORK, Nov. 8—After its 
exciting experience of last week, 


at ro 


Sibelius, the Northman, 
World Conflict—as gone on 


concerning the playing the national 
anthem under the baton of Dr. 


conduct “‘The Star Spangled Banner” | 
over there. | 


Maj. Higginson, who accompanied his 


orchestra to New York and was present 
at its concert in Carnegie Hall this 
evening, was expected to meet the 
Braoklyn committee tomorrow. He has | 
found the usual subscription audiences | 
in other cities, except only Providence | 
and Baltimore, favorable to a continu- | 
ance of the orchestra with its existing | 
personnel and present leader. There) 
was no concert in Baltimore last Wed- | 
nesday, and’ aie sold-out house was 
turned away. 


A proposal has been made to the Bos- 


ton management that it shall use several] | 
open dates now abandoned in the Mary- | 
land city by giving extra concerts on its | 
monthly tours here in New York, where | 
some hundreds of would-be subscribers | 


-are yet on the annual waiting Ust. | 


Muck and remarks alleged to have. 


been made about it seemed not to 
have affected the New York 
audience in:any unfavorable way. 


There were two or three empty boxes | 


and a very few empty seats. The New 


York audience was affected, however, . 


with a desire to be elvil to Dr. Karl 
Muck. He received an unusually warm 


greeting when he first came on the 
stage and there was demonstrative ap- 
plause at various points in the program. 
Maj. Higginson was present. 

The house bill stated that “The na- 
tional anthem will be played as the 
opening number of the program.” Dr. 
Muck conducted it. It was a version in 
which the melody, intoned by the brass, 
‘was wreathed in counterpoint by the 
strings till the last part, when all joined 
in the tune. There was much-vapplause 
and no fault found, apparently, with the 
spirit of the whole thing. 

President A. Augustus Healy of the 
board cf directors of the Brooklyn Ih- 
stitute, which runs most of the con- 
certs at the Brooklyn Academy anda 
acts as agent for the Boston Symphon} 
Orchestra’s independent series there. 
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Prophecy of War 


Unconscious Prophet of 
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Art and politics commingle more often 
than one would think—which is sprob- 
ably the impression today at Symphony 


Hall. But we do not refer to the dis- 
cussion that has raged over a national 
issue during the week past, That is a 
matter the people of Boston may be 
relied upon to settle for themselves. 
We refer to the impression made by the 
fourth symphony of Sibelius, performed 
at the concerts of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. 

When Sibelius raised his voice, only a 
few years ago, from his fastnesses in 
the north—Finland, to be specific—one 
was suddenly and rather shockingly 
aware of a new, barbaric, indecently-in- 
earnest soul, who knew no better than 
to shout out everything that was on his 
mind for the benefit of whoever might 
happen to hear. As for a majority of 
the Boston Symphony audiences, they 
could not have been more jndignant and 
annoyed if a Norseman in skins, drip- 
ping with sea water and smelling of 
fish, had stepped into the drawing 
room. ‘‘Spilling the beans’ would be 
a popular description of the operations 
of Mr. Sibelius! 


This man did not laugh. He growled. | 


Or in moments of exhilaration he 


roared in a voice that made the room | 
. rattle. He was unpleasantly, even | 
was appointed at the regular board. 


threateningly powerful. Altogether, 


| 


plicity and humanity of his music. We 
often look all about us for real things, 
and, when they are right at our elbow, 
choose counterfeits from farther away, 
partly because it is hard to believe how 
many great and stupendous things are 
actually within our reach if we will 
realize it. 

Sibelius was actually an heroic and 


colossal spirit resurrected out of north- | 


ern myth. From a land of wild, wind- 
swept moors, frozen lakes and pine- 
topped summits he strode with his 
seven-league stride, and prophesied 
var. 

One was reminded of that yesterday. 
The fourth symphony is not the most 
epic of Sibelius’s masterpieces. It is 
more personal and introspective than 
the second symphony, which is the 
great saga of the North, with its dark 


and gloomy prophecies, and the shin- } 


ing lghft “of the finale, as though the 
gates of Walhalla were swinging open 
te those who had fallen in the snows. 
The fourth symphony is*not like this, 
although in the distinction of its ma- 
terial and origimslity of its workman- 
ship it is a conspicuous advance over 
the second. But it is one and of a 
piece. with the spirit of this Worthman, 
who seems to have been the only com- 
poser of the last two decades who was 
not lulled to sieem by the appdawent se- 
curity of a materialistic age; for whom 
it was impossible to succumb to its 
sophistries and _ sophistications, and 
who, with a grimly prophetic. vision, 
48 it would almost appear, persisted in 
chamting his war-songs. 

It was never possible to listen to the 
music of Sibelius without responding 


to its elemental grandeur, to the. su- 


pernatural gloom and mystery of many 
pages—pages in which man confronted 
by the power and immensity of nature 
uttered his terrified complaint—and to 


or not? One person, at least, is abreast. 
of that question. and that need, an in- 


dividual “whose peculiar geographical, 
social and political enviromment in Fin- 
land kept him alive to a spiritual ne- 
cessity of the world. What reaction, 
then, will the world war may have on 
the compositions of the artist Who, 
doubtless unconsciously, was one of its 
prophets? Will the bitter misdnthropy, 
the melancholy, the despair, which 
show in all too many pages of the 
symphony heard yesterday—the fourth 
—give place to a more confident and 
optimistic note? Sibelius’ fifth sym- 


‘phony was performed at Helsingfors, 


on the ocasion of his 50th birthday, 
some two years ago. It has not been 
published. It doubtless will not be un- 


'til after the struggle. If that struggle 


should add to its incalculable benefits 
to humanity by dispersing the deca- 


‘dent, though intensely original tenden- 


cies discoverable in the fourth sym- 
phofiy, it will have added to its inevi- 
table achievements in world-construcé- 
tion. 
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MAJ. HIGGINSON SAYS DR. — 
MUCK IS NOT A PRUSSIAN 


Tells Brooklyn Committee Director 
Was Born In Bavaria. 
{Special Dispatch to Herald and Journal] 


NEW YORK, Nov. 9—Dr. Karl Muck 
conducted ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner” 
in Brooklyr tonight at the opening of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s an- 
nual series of concerts in that borough, 
and an academy audience, 3000 ‘strong, 
rose to the national anthem as enthusi- 
astically as a crowd at Carnegie Hall 
had done the previous night in New 
York. The Brooklyn program included 


heroism and the Berkserker fury! music of Tschaikowski, Beethoven, Liszt 
of a soul contemptuous of a modern|,ng sibelius, and the conductor shared 
age. That music was a restoration and/;, peneral applause for the later num- 


an awakening. "Today it seems one 
of the few voices in art which do not 
sound remote and small by the side of 
the world’s travail. It is the man for- 
merly criticised as an artist who 
harped on but one note, who would 
not, or could not, come out of his 
cave in the North and mix with the 
world of today—who now appears as 
one of the few musicians who can ride 
the storm. 

The question has already been asked, 
“What effect will the war have on 
music?’ Will it sweep away all the 
diaphanous or ‘‘weak-chested’’—as some 


bers—-German, Russian and Finnish. | 

President A. Augustus Healy, who, 
with Frank L. Babbott and a committee 
of the institute, met Maj. Higginson be- 
fore the concert, said they had present- 
ed the protests of a number of sub- 
seribers against Dr. Muck, first as a 
Prussian, and, second, as having ‘“‘re-' 
fused to conduct”’ the anthem. Mr. Hig- 
ginson told the committee that Mr. 
Muck had not refused to lead the Amer- 
ican air when so requested, and that 
he was not a Prussian citizen, having 
been born in Bavaria. 
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meeting today to head a committee tvu| Such an impolite, formidable, serious. 
confer with Maj. Henry L. Higginson | person, that people drew away from) 
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SEASON 1917--18. 


STON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


s. 


come em 


HET PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, AT 8 P.M. 


| 
| 


DEBUSSY, TROIS ESOQUISSES SYMPHONIOQUES, ‘‘La Mer’’ 
I. De L’aube a midi snr la mer (From dawn till Noon on 
the Ocean) 
Il. Jeux de vagues (Frolics of Waves) 
III. Dialogue du vent et de la mer (Dialogue of Wind & Sea 


a en ee ER ene mee 


MACDOWELL, ORCHESTRAL SUITE in E minor, No, 2, ‘‘Indian’”’ 
op. 48 
I. Legend: Not fast; with much dignity and character. 
Twice as fasi; with decision. 
II. Love Song: Not fast; tenderly. 
III. In War Time: With rough vigor, almost s 
IV. Dirge: Dirge-like, mournfully. 
V. Village Featival: Swift and light’ 


OVERTURE to “Othello,” op. 93 


Recersed, Bust of Dr. Kari Muck Wo. to [' 


Fhis bust of the noted Boston musician was mage by the 1 
Pratt. It is now on exhibition at the “Guild of eo, Axtiets: i 





Pie Se 


By Maj. 


, FI a I tN sy SATS ie ond ate oe ene 
Boston Banker Who Is 8&3 Today 
Maj. Higginson, founder of the Symphony Orchestra, meng ss agg Sond 
His Birthday Today With the Members of His Family at is C | 
monwealth Ave. Home. 
A dav. VIA. «1&8 [f- FF 
Maj. Henry L. Higginson 
pioneer banker and well known as 
the founder of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will celebrate his 88rd 
birthday today with his family at 191; not complete his course. 
Sommonwealth ave. ceived honorary degrees. — v 
Maj. Higginson is as active today ib , and holds LL. D. degrees tron tate 
the financial world as he was several|and Williams Colleges. He has al- 
years ago. Recently he came to the | ways been 
| 


Boston’s!cut the New England states. 

Maj. Higginson was born in New 
York, Nov. 18, 1834 and came to this 
city a few years later. . 

He entered Harvard in 1851 but did 
He has re- 
however, 


fiont in behalf of Dr. Karl Muck,!just before the Civil War went - 
leader of the Symphony Orchestra, Vienna to study. He returned an 
who was charged with being unpatrl- 
‘otic because of his failure to play the He 
“Star Spangled Banner” at a con- 
cert in Providence. 


. iber Loan 
As a leader of: the Liberty , & hh 
Committee of New England, Maj.)}is now one of the leading: financeers. 


Higginson was particularly interested; He has been interested in many 
to have the loan a success and wrote|;hilanthropic societies and active in 
a le.ter to G. A. R. veterans through-'many charitable institutions, 


served in 


interested in music and | 


| 


enlisted when the call for arms came. | 
the Massachusetts | 
Cavalry and was wounded at Aldie, | 
Va. Becoming a member of the bank- | 
ing firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., he 


ORCHESTRA HEARD 
IN “INDIAN” SUITE 


Wi errckex. tuow f 7 ‘7 
Dr. Muck Presents "ae of 
y 


ro~ 


| MacDowell—Sympho 


| gram of Descriptive Pieces 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Karl Muck, 
Conductor—Fifth program, presented in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass., afternoon 
of Nov. 16, 1917; Debussy, ‘‘The Sea,” 
three symphonic sketches; MacDowell, 
suite in E minor, No. 2, ‘‘Indian,”’ op. 48; 
| Dvorak, overture, “Othello,” op. 93. 


The concert opened with a perform- 
ance of the tune, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” which, in spite of incomplete 
official sanction, is universally accepted 
as the national air of the United States. 
The last Boston matinee of the orches- 
itra, given two weeks ago, closed witha 
eee of this tune, the playing 
of it at that time being a response to 
what amounted to a demand from the 
entire country. In the intervening 
| fortnight, the Boston Symphony Or- 
| chestra, from being an honored civic 
‘institution, has become something like 
a public scapegoat. Thousands of per- 
‘sons have denounced the organization 
for failing to comply with the request 
made by women of patriotic and social 
clubs in Rhode Island, that the na- 
tional tune be played at the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) concert of Oct. 30. 
have particularly attacked the orches- 
tra’s German conductor; while politely 
excusing its Bostonesque proprietor 
and sustainer, who claimed all the 
blame and clearly proved it on himself. 
Of all those who have discussed the 
matter, none, so far as their views 
have been recorded in print, seem to 
have considered Sympathetically one 
little prejudice that could well have 
been the cause of the whole out- 
break. For it must be remembered 
|that there are loyal citizens of the 
United States, not resident in Mary- 
land, who have favored another tune 
than “The Star-Spangled Banner” for 
the national air. There are those in 
the North, of ardent antislavery tra- 
| ditions, who would like to have seen 
Julia Ward Howe given the honor 


which, in a moment when nobody was: 


have been so different! 


They) 


looking, was bestowed “on Frane 


Scott Key. If the women of Rhode 
Island had but asked for “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’—it might all 
The recrudes- 
cence of the quarrel of Roger Wil- 
liams and John Cotton might not 
have taken place; the clash between 
the community with a will to govern 
its own wsthetic (aforetime ecclesias- | 
tical) affairs, and the community with | 
a mind to give wsthetic (aforetime ec- 
clesiastical) discipline to the whole 
seacoast, might not have occurred. | 

The program book had no mention. 
of the national tune on the page where: 
the selections to be played are listed. 
as though its associations of nearly 40. 
years had been intruded upon enough, 
already by a nonsubscribing world, 
and as though its pink-bound dignity 
could not brook a legend which is 
printed on a myriad trivial showbills 
every day for mere patriotic effect. 
The book had in its schedule, how- 
ever, an American composition, the 
“Indian” suite of MacDowell, which 
proved able to uphold the pride of 
the land at the present moment, when 
national artistic values are being ear- 
nestly weighed and compared. Mac- 


‘Dowell, the @rchestral writer, can get 


along a considerable while yet with- 
out an apologist. His work can keep 
a good countenance in the company 
of a French piece in modern descrip- 
tive style, like Debussy’s “The Sea”; 
and it can stand on an equality, or 
something better, with a piece like 
Dvorak’s “Othello” overture, which, 
like it, is of the nineties, when de- 
Scriptive music was much spoken of 
as tone painting. Actually in the time 
of MacDowell and Dvorak, symphonic 
composers had not gone beyond the 
draftsman’s methods of making pic- 
tures. Their technique was linear. 
But they achieved the purposes they 
sought. When they used folk-song 
themes, American Indian themes, for 
example, whether real or imaginary, 
whether copied down from the oral 
witness of a genuine tribesman of the 
prairies or invented in solitary re- 
treat among the New Hampshire hills, 
they got an informality and a familiar’! 
sentiment into their canvases which 
impressionists, with their free color: 


methods, are rather inclined to miss. 





dividual for individual,”"group for group. 


HONY ‘CONCERT played with such finesse .and felicity of 
Viena ef or 


FAMILIAR 


Perhaps Debilssy’s toné-o\tires of the|® Piney wood. Enough again that “the 
sea and the winds and the lights upon the “irge’’ rises into music of austere beauty 
waters, perhaps MacDowell’s Indian Suite— #nd of wild and piercing mourning—the | 
in Dr. Muck’s judgment the ables: anq|!@#ment in the human heart irreparable, 
most eloquent piece of music that American °%V48° OF civilized, that like the night 
composer has yet written—are near enough wind moaning in the tree-tops may not 0¢€ 
to classics to warrant the biennial repe- stilled by mere human willing. In these 


—|tone as it did through the ceaseless instru- 
mental inflections of Debussy’s “symphonic 
AR | sketches” of the sea. Seldom has it sur- 
passed the sensuous beauty or the eloquent 
significance of voice that it maintained 
through the slow movements of MacDow- 


eae 


* e é 
MUSIC FOR FA y 
PLEASURE 


te ot ; | 

illity in All Respects Again—The | 
ere d r | rhythm than 
'war-dance or village festival. 
| the relatively barren 


‘overture to 


‘Remarkable Mettl€ Under Stress of Con- 
ductor and Orchestra — Debussy’s Sea 
Sketches and MacDowell’s “Indian 
Suite’ to New Satisfactions — Also a 
Moribund Overture of Dvorak 


VEN a frequenter of the Symphoay 
Concerts, dropped after long and 
isolated absence into that of yes- 
terday afternoon, might hardly 

have inferred that conductor and orchestra, 
“founder and sustainer,”’ management and, 
in measure audience too, had lately 
traversed, indeed may be still traversing, 
as grave a crisis as the affairs of the band 
have ever known. The stranger, familia” 
with aspect and procedure, yet newly re- 
tur:. ° to them, might readily have taken 
the knitting between the numbers as @a@ 
token of the time and added to it the play- 
ing of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ by the 
standing orchestra at the beginning of the 
concert. Already it plays the hymn as a 


part of the routine of the day and soon | 
the audience, though it applauded heartily | 


each his 


on Friday and even watched be 
e 


neighbor, a _ little curiously during 
progress of the anthem, will be 
minded with the band. To the stranger, in 


take 
measuredly 


| yesterday } 
'own tempo with these sea-pictures; while 


‘to the clear advantage of MacDowell the 


ell’s Indian Suite or been more vibrant of 
it was through the pages of 
From even 
pages of Dvorak’s 
“Othello,”’ it reaped an occa- 
sional dramatizing stroke that it and the 
conductor had sown into it from themselves. 

For, like his men, the much harried, the 
much enduring Dr. Muck-—to say nothing 
of natural and busy. preoccupations with 
the impending performance of Beethovens 
Choral Symphony—stood in full exercise 
of familiar faculties. The studious 
stranger could have detected no relaxation 
of his usual serene and exact command Of 
his forces, his music and himself; no de- 
tachment, of mind, heart or will from the 
work in hand; no change in any familiar 
faculty except one, curiously haunting both 
sketches and suite. For some reason Dr. 
Muck seemed to crave and enforce slow 
pace with the music. It is his custom to 
Debussy’s pieces somewhat more 
than do Latin conductors, but 
he seemed to subdue even his 


swifter passages of his Indian music 
might have run.yet more swiftly. Yet 
even within this chance shortcoming of 
the day, the wonder was, as at the con- 


like-| .ert in Cambridge: on the preceding even- 


ing that conductor and orchestra ran S80 


fact, it might have been possible to repeat! i... to untroubled and zestful form. 


as 2 new and witty mot, the saying set afoot | 
in the ar-| 
by the orches- 


in New York last week, that 


tangement of the tune used 
tra the strings weave a “contrapunta: 


camouflage’ about the melody as sung by 
Yet he could hardly have 
known that Dr. Muck now seems to slow 
his pace a little as though to make more 
gonorous and stately the gathering course 


the brass choir. 


of the music. 


~~, 

The more excuse, then, for briefly grum- 
bling intermezzo. . Circumstances may have 
comnelicd Dr. Muck to forego, beyond the 
usual hour, the assembling and the an- 
nouncing of his programmes for the con- 


certs of yesterday and today and tor the 
concerts of next week. Yet it is clear dis- 
‘appointment and—in these nervous days-— 


During the progress of these rites, the la little twinge of anxiety to his hearers not 


returning wanderer might have noted the ito 
usual audience in usual place in parquet) book 


find them in usual place in programme- 
and newspapers. Minor plans, even, 


and balconies and the orchestra upon the may have to be made or unmade to suit 


stage in the usual exercise 
distinctive powers and virtues as 
of the day exacted. 


of such of its| them—vet for a 
the music | no 
From the string choirs! weef’s notice. 


fortnight there has been 
them within the wonted 
gain, have the pieces on 


discovering 


came the wonted precision, fineness, round-|the last two programmes been as _ well 


ness and lustre of tone. 


Acteristic vo'ce. 


handbooks ‘call drums 


The wood winds 
had lost not a whit of mobility and surety 
of lips and fingers or of the resulting pli- 
ancy, euphony and expressiveness of char- 
ict The bass was familiarly 
mellow; the ‘pulsatile instruments,” as. the 
; and the like, famil- 
jatly alert. Rarely has the orchestra, in- 


poset or contrasted as they might have 
been? 


Somehow on the list of a furtnight 
aro sihelius’s symphony of the dissonances, 
a fifty-year-old concerto for plano by Saint- 
Saéns, and Beethoven’s third ‘‘Leonore’”’ 
overture had the semblance of pleces fallen 
by chance sido by side rather than set in 
considered choice and arrangement. 


tition that from 1913 :nto 1917, he seems 
disposed to give them. Yet even so, are 
they pieces advisedly to sei side by side 
except in an extreme of contrast? And 
why, why need Dvorax’s indisputably dull 
and laboring overture to ‘Othello’ be ap- 
pended to them? Not yet do playable over- 
tures, few as they ware, run so short as to 
warrant such necessity. Petter even, the 
overtures of Weber, to shich for the time 
Dr. Muck has seemed to sav, “Get thee 
behind me, Sathanas.”’ 
listener hesitates to reproach Dr. Muck 
with the choice and the arrangements of 
his lists. 


Yet the perverse. 


Of all the “‘nowers and duties’’ | 


of a practised conductor, he exercises none\ 


with such uneasiness and unreadiness of 
spirit; while for the «ime tne library of the 


‘orchestra circumscribes ‘iis field. 


Pee er 


Being thus familiar and thus played, 


‘the one, 


each of the numbers of yesterday did but) 


anticipated 
symphonic 


renew 
bussy’s 


impression. 


sketches and 


With De- 
Mac- | 


Dowell’s suite the impression was of keen: 


pleasure heightened, deepened, in the whole 
illusion of the music or in the play of 
freshly discovered detail upon it. But for. 
Dvorak’s overture to ‘Othello’ is there 
in these daysS any excuse outside a Shak- 
spearean ‘concert, except as a convenient 
“‘filler.’’ 
of the music seem altogether too simple- 
minded, even though the poignant pages 
of Verdi in that scene of vengeance upon 
Desdemona and Othello’s self be waved, 
if it is possible, out of memory. The in- 
strumental and harmonic color has irrepar- 
ably faded. Even at the hands of Dr. 
Muck and =the orchestra the dramatic 
strokes ‘‘come off’’ tamely. Not short- 
breathed but long-winded, the overture 
labors to sudden and welcome end. 
Dvorak’s other familiar 
‘“Husitzka’” and ‘Carnival’ 
plausible semblance of vitality, whereas the 
overture to ‘“‘Othello’’ was born puny. 
The sharper the contrast, accordingly, 
with a piece that keeps musical life and 
so renews sensuous and imaginative in- 
terest as clearly as does the Indian Suite 
of MacDowell. No one, nowadays, much 
concerns himself, or need much concern 
himself, with the degree in which the 
germinating motives are born of indian 
tonal idicm or are handled with occasion.) 
Indian suggestion. Enough that in the 
“‘love-song”’ they breed wistful and pene- 
trating beauty out of themselves and open 
to the imagination a vista of musing and 
Sun-lit solitude like the atill open spaces in 


The dramatic content and conduct | 


two woven movements MacDowell wrote 


the music of the forests that he loved and 


that in response stirred him to imaginings 
and to the speech of tones. Under like 
prompting, perhaps, in the two swifter and 
the one more incisive movement, he has 
written music of the great open space3, 
between earth and sky, far as the very 
rim of the horizon, that he also cherished, 
Out of them may have come the impulse 
to the voices that gravely, concentratedly 
sing his legend; there his war-danceé, 
gathered, passed, stilled, re-gathered to 
iterated rhythms, and thence surely came 
the zest and spring of his music of ardent, 
primitive, racing fete. The Indian Suite, 
as the title bids, 
American forest and American plain such 
as Northwest and Southwest still hug and 
harbor for the many moods of man within 
upon the other. No wonder, 40 
stimulated, MacDowell wrote in this suite 
with a freedom of means and a sureness 
of end that no other of his orchestral musi; 


but the suite also of 


attains. Bien 


Not so Debussy’ in his tonal mirrorings © 
of the sea as it stirs from blank waters" 


under wan dawn into bright ripples in 
warming sunshine; as it laps and leaps, 
twists and turns, shivers and shatters when 
the breeze whips it to play as it foams up 
big-voiced against those same winds now 
troubling and goading; as it stirs the watch- 
ing and absorbing composer to the melan- 


choly and solitary melodies that his cher- 


is:ed oboe may sing. For, if ever there 
seemed an inlaid, a poliShed, a meticulously 
meditated and adjusted music, it is these 
sketches of the sea, especially under the 
finesse and the exactitude with which Dr. 
Muck and the orchestra achieve them. Not 
even the music of ‘“Parsifal’’ seems more the 


'exactly applied means to an exactly foreseen 
end an¢@ impression. 

overtures, | hoth sketches and music-dramabut imagina-— 
still feign a/tion tightly harnessed and adroitly led. 
‘Originally there surely was impulse until 
|impulse halted for considerate thought, The 


Imagination there is in 


outcome in the sketches of the sea is two- 
fold—first, a distinct sense upon the hearer 
of willed delineation of the waters, of willed 
response of mood saved from mechanical 


|process by the fancy, the felicity, the fine 


suggestion of the means; and second, of mo- 
mentary strokes of invention, imagination, 
iitusion that thrill the ear as though im- 
pulse had for the instant snapped through 
calculation. More and more at each re- 


hearing, the music of ‘“The Sea’’ becomes, | 


as do sometimes the waters suggesting it, 
restless expanse—bejewelled. bs Paty ieee 2 


| 
! 





waves. 
Makes Hearer Believe 


All these imprassions come toa hearer 
‘simultaneously. Here is music, not re- 


? 2 lated to anything but itself, music 
which cannot be said to have a story or 
| a programme, and which yet is so sug- 


gestive and natural, as it now Wopears, 
that it seems to come nearer & un 


ae on of | 
music with all other sensorial arts than | 

; almost any other composition that we 

know. The scoring is nothing short of 


. ‘# (marvellous. The pulsatile instruments 
Post Avy, f fy are used, aS they are used in certain 


: 66 /gq9| pages of “Pelleas et Melisande,”’ for 

Beauty of The SeA the sake of tone-color and not for 

| rhythm and accent. What is more 

'golden, and what enmesses the whole 

% D | orchestra in a more.wonderful glow of 

reates a cep | golden tone, than Debussy’s cymbal, vi- 

| brated with a drumstick? And there 

/are pages of tumultuous power, when 

the orchestra surges about the hymn- 

ing brass choir as great waves might 

surge on a. sunny, windy afternoon 
| about a rock. 

BY OLIN DOWNES | The roar and the spume of the sea 

jis there, and also the wind that whis- 

Debussy’s three orchestral pieces, ties to the fancy as the Pied Piper of 


known under the collective title of); Hamelin whistled to those whom he bin 

“The Sea’ MacDowell’s “Indian far off and astray. This man, Debussy 
, : —~what can he not do, and make Us 

Suite’ and Dvorak’s overture “Othel-| believe? This is othe a freaet, she 

0,” S sterly music 

lo,’ made the programme of the con-| sonst Oa Bassas , gi vy rv 6 

cert of the Boston Symphony Or-/ wi) 0° the wisp of strange and beautiful 


chestra yesterday afternoon in Sym-|sounds ever dreamed of by a man. And 


‘whatever it is, one way or the other, 
Ryony Fall—these pieces, and the! voboay cares. Enough to be hypno- 


“Star Spangled Banner,” which Dr. tized by this composition which bed oe 
‘ . : (aq : ro ' 
Muck conducted at the beginning of| 28certainable outlines or prop whe 


Impression 


but has indeed the freedom, the big- 
the concert instead of the end, and ness, the menace also, of the vasty | 


witho i deep. 

Pee — on acknowledge me We personally feel that there are too 
applause which followed this perform- many stririgs in the composition of the 
ance. standard symphony orchestra, such as 
commune the Boston Symphony, for the finest 

‘things in “The Sea” to be heard clear- 


DEBUSSY IN EXTREME ly. Played by the Boston Symphony 


| ightly reduced, so that 
If we had to estimate the bable ar-| nm Cambridge, slig . 
tistic value of ‘‘The tli ein daistd fant the wind instruments show more clear 


‘ » | 
faced with the most impossible of tasks.|!Y than they do in Symphony Hall, 


hie) ie SE +, still more 
Happily,a reviewer of music is called! “The Sea’ is still greater, st 


upon to do no such thing, but only to @mchanting, still more a thing of mys- | 


record his individual impressions of a) ‘Ty: “a scmtita 5-H py hgh Suite’ is com- 
piece of music for what they are worth.. MacDowells But its spirit re- 
“The Sea” is for us the extreme of De-, Mencing to age now. but iis Bp here 
bussy’s impressionism, and one of the ™ains and permeated ey pie te Ole 
most enchanting experiences for the ear Yesterday. What a poctic yt rough- 
that modern music affords. was, Americans have stil) to gee 
The orchestral coloring is fascinating |Y eg the hot harem Fnahad Fn 
and incomparable in its glow and its *® Jlittle on ’ ffair 
flash and its whimsy. The ear drinks W2" dance is a rather Te tanta such 
fn this concourse of colors and sounds !t is certainly ee “ts heetiata 
and is greedy for more. Then there;®® the Indian, ane Gaeke pase 
are the sudden, mysterious lulls of tone, |P!easure In conilic » tat. the 
the ebb and flux of the orchestra, the |Chant as he leaped to his cer iggeeni ror ago 
marvellous free interplay of tones and |-esende and the Dirge are sup dovacte 
« .hms. The impression is in a way |Sic, with the silences of pine fore 


Z ' usic | 
$09 sensual that the glint of the tube of |@nd blazing sunsets in it The m 


uggle 
ble from the sound itself and from the} ature that broods while men struge 


a trumpet in the orchestra is insepara- [iat the savor of northern nature, of 
vision of a golden glint of sun on the|and wend their way. 


DR MUCK WELCOMED — 


| 
} 


"AT THE SYMPHONY 
| sathat ts 
| 


us 7 “7 


| National Anthem Precedes 
| Formal Program 
iP 


|| Donussy, MacDowell and Dvorak 
Numbers Are Played 


t 


| 
| 
| 


the Symphony Orchestra last week 


‘ 
’ 


i 
he agitation attending the departure 
n 


' 

| 

| 
| ; its first of the usual Southern trips 
fortunately had no apparent continu- 
ance or sequel at the concert yesterday 
was warmly greeted. The orchestra 
2 se—except the cellos, who must sit to 
ay~—and the National anthem was per- 
| formed. There was no announcement 


. the program rather than follow it, as 


ceeded. There was no intimation of 

nt ie kind at Symphony Hall that there 
ould be any other developments than 

that concerts would be given by the or- 

Chestra as usual and that Dr Muck 

| would conduct them. 

; 


| ebussy’s cosmic music of the sea is 
‘grateful at a time of universal human 
unfest. It is more inspiring to see 
nature in moods of sardonic mockery 
than men, and here the great deep, 

|| 1iké a sated courtesan, laughs in derision 
}} over her victims; hints at her mysteries, 
|| at sthe secrets that lurk beneath her 
|} bosom, lures on the trusting mariner by 
'| balmy smiles, caressing winds and the 
| caprice of the waves. A _ score iess 
| 


scintillating, even riotous with color, } 


| than the “Iberia,” as Dr Muck has 


the great simplicity with which Cesar 


Franck contemplated and communed | 


f 

| ‘with the infinite. 

‘|| )>MacDowell’s “Indian” suite, noble 

| ‘Music which repeoples the primeval 
forest with a picturesque race whether 

'in carniyal, love, war or lamentation, 

| 


was nob Played. There was distinc- 
tion in 


gg bee and good, in his “Othello.”’ There 
S 


less suggestion of the true nobility 


of soul, the poetic mind of the Moor, 


his a nature of trust, incredulous and | 
| just, until Iago’s cape sf needle injected | 


||} the poison into his sou 


‘ uc eared he } mp. 
|afternoon, When Dr Muck app F _took place yesterday afternoon in Sythe. 


or comment as to why it was to precede|lo.” “The Star Spangled Banner” was 


before. Wild applause followed as the | 


: | 
audience sat down and the concert pro- gether in the class of Marmontel, piano 


teacher, at the Paris Conservatory. How 


uck’s differcntiation of | 
moods and the euphony of the orchestra | 
was a joy which is now an oft-told tale. | 
Dvorak thought much upon the pathos |} 
surrounding the innocent Desdemona, 


SYMPHONY GIVE 


ITS 5TH CONCERT 


Herold. FOS. w/e 
Presents Compositions 6« 
bussy, MacDowell and Dvorak 


—Dr. Muck Conducts. 


PLAYS NATIONAL ANTHEM 


PRL DO OD 


By PHILIP HALE, 
The fifth concert of the Boston Syme 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, 


prony Hall. The program was as féle 
lows: Debussy, “The Sea”; MaeDowell, 
“Indian” suite; Dvorak, overture “Othel. 


played at the beginning of the céticert. 
Debussy and MacDowell. were to- 


would MacDowell have been affected by 
the Debussy whose later and more Ghai 
acteristic compositions were unknéWn to 
him? We remember his surprisé on 


hearing two or threé of the éarlier tone 


poems of Richard Strauss. Greatly 
stirred, he exclaimed: ‘This is hardly 
music as we understand the word: it is 
a new art.” MacDowell soon escaped 
the influence of Rabb: but the influence 
of Grieg was strangely seen in his 


‘Sonatas and certain smaller pieces for 


the piano, Would he have been fas- 
cinated by ‘‘Pelleas and Melisande,” “La 
Mer” and “Iberia”? Alas, these ques- 


_ tions. are vain. 
made it known, it reminds at times of | n 


Cut is the branch that might have g#réwn 
full straight, 


And burn-ed ts Apollo’s laurel bough, 
‘here are marvellously beautiful and 
imaginative passages in  Debusy’s 
‘*Sea,”’ passages that reeall the Aesthy~ 
laen adjectives prefixed to the Word 
“Ocean.” “There is no suggestion in 
the music of “Old Ocean’s gray and 
mélancholy waste’; little remindér of 
Whitman's Une, “the spasm of the sky 
and the shatter of the sea.”’ Debussy is 
here a brother of Swinburne, in the 
“rapture of its inspiration, the palpitat- 


‘ing, many-twinkling ‘miraéle of its 
‘light’; rather than of Hugo, who at hig 
|Guernsey home pondered the tragic— 
‘struggle between Gilliat and th® océan. 
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Perhaps a man that has never seen the rorak’s “Othe 
5 en would be more impressed by oi Dy K's | Oa Bohe a 
2uUSSy’s music than one too familiar with| — : emian 
surf and billows; as, it is said, Jéan Proves More = 
|Paul Richter wrote eloquently about the 
ocean that he had seen only in his 
mind’s eye. For the sea is to some only i Ba 
an inspirer of melancholy, a monster; 


'to see strange lands. If one sees in It PROGRAM 


‘another is wooed by mermaids an@} MacDowell—tIndian Suite, for Orchestrs. 
‘sirens, and would gladly. visit 
‘depths and the palace where Sadkoj; To those who gauge concerts by na- 
‘played his gusla. Enjoyment of D€-|;jonalities we would state that there 
‘bussy’s three sketches depends on the 
‘imagivation of the hearer. Yet this may . 
‘be said: The whole composition do0€8S} jan or Turk in sight on this occasion, 
ifot seem to be so spontaneous as the 
\“Nocturnes,”’ or ‘“Iberia.”” In the third is ge! 
‘of the “Nocturnes” we are closer tO! honors, and in this division our OW? 


‘full expression of his peculiarly virile) that entn 
‘tenderness. The other movements wear | rine matters, but we cannot find any- 
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ae . ‘ 
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Than Shakespearian 





By LOUIS C. ELSON 


to another it is a beckoning invitation 


the abodé of Moby Dick and the Kraken,} pnenussy—“The Sea.” 


ihe! ivorak—‘Othelio’ Overture, 


but France and America shared the 


the savor and the wildness of the sea: as 
its tremendous power and irresistible a P 
; ° 4 i Be cy . 2 a ~~ ww / “V0.0 )"¢> +) aL 
shock are more graphically picture@| {ndian Sulte is a more poetic and 
ih ce oe ee in his wore tangible werk than “The Sea’ 
SC e eraz7ace. 7 " ‘ ai ——¥ - j . 
In the “Indian” suite MacDowell wag/ as filtered by Debussy. We recently 
free from foreign influences, nor was | found great pleasure in reviewing the 
hé a.captive bound by Indian themes. | ys.ench composer’s orchestral pictures 
The Dirge is nobly solemn, nobly pathet-| Sent a me 8) 


' ; | S5ring. We wish we could extend 
6, aS music imagined by MacDowell, the | of Spring ; : 
fu : y ysiasm to his views on Ma-~- 


country had the lion’s share, for the 


well; and although ‘‘The Love Song’’'thing of the might, the glory, or the 
may be the soonest to fade, the Suite) exhilaration of the ocean in this Suite, 
as a whole is one that any truly great’... in a few parts ae i 
, : - >xcept ir ew parts of the first move 
composer might be proud to sign. L@ROSPY oF: ~ 
Dvorak’s “Othello” overture regminds Men i 
us of Artémus Ward’s hero Reuben Pef- These qualities we discover readily 
oes he Pins jong a Hig Hampshire ,,, Warner's “is iying Dutchman” over- 
yg ag Igo lovey adage ture, in the first movement of Rubin- 


noisy Othello."" When there Its talk of *“’™ °™ Dee eae 
music for “Othello,” the gondolier’s Stems “Ocean Symphony,” in parts of 


song and'the “Willow” song In Rossini’s| Pau! Gilson’s Symphonic Poem, “La. 
opera and the master work of Verdi Mer,” or in Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides 
rush into the mind. Overture, but here we find chiefly the 
| The coricert will be repeated tonight, uncomfortable phases of the great sub- 
At the concerts next week Mabel Gare scarily stewards and 
rison will sing airs fromm Mozart's “1 ject. not necessarily & 


te Pastore’ and Strauss’s “‘Ariande im lemons and basins, but suggestions of 


Naxos.” The orchestral pieces will be evil and of disaster. This would cer- 
announced later. . tainly fit the work to some of the 





present, but we know that the compo- 
. sitiun antedates these latter-day 


phases. 


3 ; After the “Star Spangled Banner” 
; yp had been dutifully gone through with 
é, : rat, 
| the Debussy sketches followed. The 
* we P . 
ddy. Iie. , ij ¢7— first movemnt has never been so finely 
Th ” : played in Boston. Its title is “Froro 
° Sea Not ae Impr i Daw: to Noon at Sea.” Our own 
reminiscences of this time include a 
cold bath, black coffee in the smoking- 
\room, a walk on deck, breakfast (!!!), 
| ‘2 novel in the steamer-chair, bouillon 
\and biscuit, and—at eight bells—wait- 
NO TEUTON MUSIC, BUT ing. for lunch, But there were ho 


such pleasant points discernible here. 


ALL-ALLIED PROGRAM yer there was soniething of majesty, 


an occasional hint at immensity and 
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was not a German, Austrian, Bulga- | 


ndannmeeen marine disasters and crimes of the 
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still much that remained vague and 


The second movement charms some-! Louisana or Georgia. 


what with Debussy’s grace of orches-| It is not\ wonderful either that a 
i tration. We wish that some of the] MacDowell, or a Cadman, can make} 
modern composers would take a leafjthsse original themes effective. A 
from Debussy’s book and try to gain! good composer could take a figure from 
i their effects without swelling out the Schmitt’s Five Finger Exercises and 


the orchestra to inordinate propor: work it up into interesting anq@ pos- 
tions When Richard Strauss pic- sibly beautiful tonal matter, ye 


tured domesticity he puffed out hig Dowell does this with some degree of 
‘score to giant proportions, and wher /Picturesaueness in the “Tove-Scng” 
|the modern youth, Korngold, wrote a and the “War Dance” is striking | 


| Sinfonietta he not only magnified the|©®"°Us! in its galloping rhythms. The 


parts, but used up an hour in his lit. | 2Udience readily caught the spirit of 


| 
(tle narrative. Debussy at least has| the native composition, without re- 
| never fallen into this iliness, whieh | turing Dr og piggrv8 — . 
: ; ee . yah: t, Line re seems S 
| might wel be called Orchestra EHle- | the least striking dant of the Suite, 
| Phantlasis although in this work hE | perhaps because the voice of Pt 
| uses somewhat larger forces than lis not especially Indian, but universes 
usual, Fie is not diffusive in any part|and there have been much greater ex- 
{of these three sketches, only he does Hnressions of it. hed the Suite as a 
not seem as friendly with Poseidon as alice , ie worth) of a permanees oli 
we wouid wish him to be. upon the repertoire, both as a picture 
ree the last movement of the three | of American life and as the work of a 
Sketches we have again all manner | most prominent native composer. Y j- 
of distress and trouble. It seems aSiterday the second. fourth and fifth 
if Debussy took his pietures of the sea movements t] gve-eans is “Dirge” and 
from Coleridge’s ‘‘Ancient Mariner” |“]y the Village’) made less impression 
rather than from any healthier than the “Lerend” which began é€the 
pierre. Granting this, and imagining | Suite, and the third movement——' in 
the “rotting sea” which is in that! War Time.” 
baleful but impressive opium dream, 
we can justify the movement even WAS not acauainted with the works 
if we do not sympathize with it. It 1 of Shakespeare. He would have been 
was very brilliantly read and peér-jthe one great interpreter of the poet 
formed. Its sharp contrasts, its'in tones. Tschaikowsky and Rerlioz 
sudden explosions, its constant ca- have caught some of his spirit. Ver- 
prices, were all made the most of, @i and Gounod have. pictured certain 
and the applause that followed may : ynoods well and voiced them operati- 
have been as much @ recognition of caiiy, but~che all-round Shakespear- 
this technical brilliancy as a sign of jan in music has not yet arisen. It 
admiration of the work itself. It was is certainly not Dvorak. He seems to 





hot, however, indicative of amy very iry to persuade us, in the overture: 


- re ; which ended the concert, that Othello. 
We enjoyed MacDowell’s “Indian, was a Bohemian. One almost feels. 


Suite” better than ever before, possibly | that the title of the overture should | 
he “Othello, the Moor of Prague.” Of | 


great enthusiasm. 


oy 


? 


because it was placed between two less 


comprehensible compositions. The “In-| course the obvious points were not 
dian Suite” is of a decidedly pictorial, missed by the composer. There was 
order of program music, and evsry one/a military theme, which suggested 
can comprehend what it is portraying “The plumed troop and the big 
in each movement. That there are | wars,” 

real Indian themes used in some parts|and cymbals and muted horns inti- 
of this work is of no importance what. | mated trouble. There was a Desde- 
ver. They are not recognized te the | mona on harp and wood-wind, shut 
ritic and still less likely to be dis-joff suddenly by a clash of cymbals, 
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e 

dian themes are in general purelyjtra. But the craft of Iago, the mo- 
tribal and would not be recognized by | tiveless malignity of some of his 
any great number of the aborigines| scheming, the utter hopelessness of 


themselves. [t-is a very different “Farewell the tranquil mind, Fare- 
thing with the plantation music, which | well content, 


Dvorak imitates in his “New World!........Othello’s occupation’s gone,”— 


'Symphony” Everyone would reecg- | one secks in vain for these subtler 


nize that as being the negro voice of 
the entire South, not of a group in 


We always regret that Beethoven | 
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Great Choral Concerts 


Dr. KARL. MUCK, Conductor 
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Mixed Chorus of 350 Voices 
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—=——}} TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 20 


Beethoven’s Ninth (Choral) Symphony 


SOLOISTS 
Frieda Hempel, soprano Margaret Keyes, contralto 


Arthur Hackett, tenor Arthur Middleton, bass 


TUESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 22 
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Mahler's Second Symphony 
Full Orchestra, Chorus 


Distinguished Soloists to be announced 
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touches ‘and {8 obliged “to ™ 
oneself with fragments of Bohemian 


int ti d ket- 
ee dower cpuhsesdness oo chron SYMP HONY HALL 
of Shakespeare after all. 
There was not a bit of “absolute 


music” in this concert: it was pic- 
torial “programme-music” from be- 


ginning to end, and it seemed less In- 

spiring than when some of the mas- r ee 
nee are given. 

A TB A 


keeling atta Great Choral Concerts 


There is little to record of the conc 
Mr. Muck and the Symphony Orc oftra 
jn Sanders Theatre last evening sinée it : Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
‘was without incident, inasmuch, as_ the 


. playin3 of ‘The Scar- Spangled Banher”’ ies 
now a part of the routine of the band— 


‘and also of its audiences—and since the ! B t Sy ph yO h t 

four pieces played have all been recently OS on In on rc es fa 
heard in Boston. They were Beethoven’s . 

‘symphony in C minor, to which Dr. Muck AND A 


brought his wonted mingling of lucidity, 


Winely adjusted design, astutely ordered C= pgm. so cose oweasy comme | My; d Ch f 3 5 0 V e 
tail, large march and cumulative elo- Gay gevies "<<" ae re = xe orus oO o1ces 
quence; Rakhmaninoff’s tone-poem, ‘The Sati of o > fie it | 
‘Isle of the Dead,’’ which in the conductor's ge ts! : = faa 
pace and reading passes from sombre (jig 
‘and wistfui tone-picturing into a kind ot. 
refiected majesty of Judgment Day; Sl- 
belius’s ‘“‘Finlandia’’ for tonal pomps and 
nesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody for tonal)’ 
brilliance and rhythmic sizzle. On the) 4 ,- 
Stage and in the auditorium of piece | 

i 


Trained by Stephen Townsend 


TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 20 


gentle ironists, runs the world away. 


< me ar : _ a Ratt | 4 © 
Theatre, all passed as though recent ex-\) | \ Ag 7 fe Reethoven’s Ninth (Choral) Sy mphony 
 eitements had never been. So, say the | on f Vom & C) Bite tinier: | | 


SOLOISTS 
Frieda Hempel, soprano Margaret Keyes, contra!to 


Arthur Hackett, tenor Arthur Middleton, bass 
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of Shakespeare after all. 

There was not a bit of “absoluté 
music” in this concert: it was pic- 
torial “programme-music” from be- 
ginning to end, and it seemed less in- 


spiring than when some of the mas- hr ee 


terpieces are given. 
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‘was without incident, inasmuch, as the . 

playing of “The Scar-Spangled Banher’’ is 

now a part of the routine of the band— | 
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TUESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 22 


Mahler's Second Symphony 


Full Orchestra, Chorus 


Distinguished Soloists to be announced 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 


ARTHUR HACKETT 


MARGARET KEYES 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


« “7 T has been Dr. Muck’s ambition since his return to Boston in 1912 
‘{\_ to round out the usefulness of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

with performances of some of the great choral works in which 
musical literature is so rich. Until the present season such performances 
have been impossible, owing to Boston’s lack of an available chorus of 
size and quality commensurate with the Symphony Orchestra. Now, 
thanks to the enterprise and enthusiasm of Mr. Stephen Townsend, 
such a chorus has been established, comprising nearly four hundred 
men and women,—professional, semi-professional and amateur singers of 
unusual class,—who have been not only willing but eager to make the 
sacrifices necessary to attend the long and arduous series of rehearsals 
necessary for the preparation of the chosen works. 


The arrangement of Symphony Hall does not admit of the employment 
of a large chorus with orchestra except that the stage is enlarged at the 
cost of several rows of seats. Hence is the impossibility of including 
these performances in the regular series of Symphony Concerts; and 
hence the choice of three Tuesday evenings, in November, January and 
March, respectively, under a separate subscription. Moreover, the 
broad lines on which these concerts have been planned involve an unusual 
expense which could hardly be met by the Symphony subscription; for 
it is the purpose to make these performances reach the point of perfection 
which has given their pre-eminence to Boston’s symphony concerts. 


The works chosen for these concerts are Beethoven’s Symphony in 
D minor, No. 9, commonly called the ‘Choral Symphony,” for full 
orchestra, chorus and soprano, contralto, tenor and bass solo voices: 
Gustav Mahler’s Symphony in C minor, No. 2, which, like Beethoven’s 
Ninth, has a choral ending, employing orchestra, chorus and soprano and 
contralto solo voices; and Johann Sebastian Bach’s “Passion according 
to St. Matthew,” probably the greatest of purely choral works, employing 
orchestra, chorus and numerous solo voices. This last will be given in 


Holy Week. 


For the performance of the Ninth Symphony no effort has been spared 
to secure soloists in every respect equal to the demands cf this exceedingly 
difficult music. The soprano will be Frieda Hempel of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; the contralto, Margaret Keyes; the tenor, Arthur 
Hackett; and the bass, Arthur Middleton. The soloists for the other 
two concerts have not yet been chosen, but there will be no departure 
from the high standard set by those engaged for the first. -The training 
of the chorus has been in progress since early September. Dr. Muck 
will personally conduct the final rehearsals with orchestra. 
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PROGRAMME 


SympHony In D minor, No. 9, wirH Finat CHorus ON SCHILLER’S 
“Opr To Joy,” Op. 125 LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


(Born at Bonn, December 16 (?), 1770; died at Vienna, March 26, 1827.) 


Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 
Molto vivace: Presto. 
Adagio molto e cantabile. 
Presto. 
Allegro assal. 
Presto. 
Baritone Recitative. 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai. ; 
Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla marcia. 
Chorus: Allegro assai. 
Chorus: Andante maestoso. . 
Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto. 
Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato. — 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto: Prestissimo. 


Beethoven made sketches for his Ninth Symphony as early as 1815. The sym- 
phony was completed about February, 1824. The idea of adding a chorus to the 
last movement probably came to him only in the course of his work, for there are 
sketches of a purely instrumental Finale. Nottebohm says these were made in 
June or July, 1823. But Schiller’s ‘Hymn to Joy” had long tempted Beethoven. 
At Bonn in 1792 he thought of setting music to it. The Fantaisie for pianoforte, 
orchestra, and chorus of 1800 contains the melodic germ that he afterwards used 
for Schiller’s words. Perhaps the “mother melody” may be found in a folk-song: 
“‘Freu dich sehr, O meine Seele, und vergiss all Noth und Qual.’”? Wasielewski 
thinks the origin is in a song of Beethoven’s (Op. 89, No. 3) with text by Goethe, 
composed in 1810: “Kleine Bliimen, kleine Blitter.”’ 


In 1822 Beethoven expressed his willingness to write a symphony for the Phil- 
harmonic Society of London. This Society offered him £50 for the manuscript: 
it was to be delivered in March, 1823, and to remain for eighteen months the ex- 
clusive property of the Society. Beethoven pleaded the state of his health as an 
excuse for not sending the manuscript at the appointed time. He wrote to Ries 
in London that if he were not obliged to make his living by composition, he would 
not accept an honorarium. The Philharmonic Society did not receive the sym- 
phony before the first performance in Vienna, and was not able to perform the 
work until March 21, 1825. 


The first performance was in the Kirthnerthortheater, Vienna, on May 7, 1824. 
Musicians and wealthy amateurs organized the concert, for the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde had refused the undertaking on account of the expense. Beethoven 
then proposed to give the first performance of the symphony and the great Mass 
in Berlin. Count Brihl, the intendant of the Royal theatres there, was favorably 
disposed. This led the Viennese patrons and musicians to sign a petition to Beet- 
hoven in which they begged him to spare Vienna the shame; not to allow his “new 
masterpieces to depart from their birthplace before they had been appreciated by 
the numerous admirers of national art.’’ Beethoven reflected and consented. 


The programme, approved by the police, was as follows: “Grand Overture, 
Op. 124; Three Grand Hymns for solo voices and chorus; Grand Symphony with 
a finale in which solo voices and chorus enter on the text of Schiller’s ‘Ode to Joy.’ ’”’ 
The “three Hymns” were the Kyrie, Credo, Agnus Dei of the Mass in D. The 
Chief of Police Sedlintsky, acting on the advice of the Archbishop, had forbidden 
the printing of “sacred words” on a playbill. Count Lichnowsky then suggested 
‘Three Hymns.”’ 


The solo singers were Henriette Sontag, Karoline Unger, Anton Haitzinger, and 
J. Seipelt. The Musikverein assisted. Ignaz Schuppanzigh was the concert 
master. Michael Umlauf conducted. The rehearsals were laborious, and the solo 
singers had great difficulty in learning their parts. Mmes. Sontag and Unger 
begged Beethoven to make changes in their music. Beethoven smiled and said 
they had been spoiled by Italian music. The gentle Mme. Sontag answered: “Go 
on, then, torturing us.”” The success of the symphony was immediate and great. 
When the drums alone beat the Scherzo motive, the audience applauded so that 
the orchestra could not be heard. At the end the enthusiasm was frenetic. Mme. 
Unger led Beethoven to the edge of the stage that he might see the crowd waving 
hats and handkerchiefs. He bowed and was very calm. Mme. Grebner, an eye- 
witness, who had sung in the chorus, told Felix Weingartner in Brussels that Beet- 
hoven sat in the middle of the orchestra and followed the score. The success was 
unprecedented, but the net pecuniary result was a sum equivalent to $60. Beet- 
hoven was angry. Some days afterwards he accused Schindler and Duport of 
having swindled him. They were dining at a restaurant with others. Umlauf 
and Schuppanzigh tried to convince him that the charge was absurd, for Beethoven’s 
brother Johann and nephew Carl had watched the cashiers. Beethoven persisted. 
Schindler, Umlauf, and Schuppanzigh left the table. 


Beethoven had purposed to dedicate the symphony to the Tsar Alexander; he 
finally dedicated it to the King of Prussia: “The gracious permission of your maj- 
esty to dedicate to you, in all humility, the present work, affords me great happiness. 
Your majesty is not only the father of your subjects, but also the patron of arts 
and sciences; so much the more, therefore, must your gracious permission rejoice 
me, as [ am myself fortunate enough to count myself as a citizen of Bonn, amongst 
your subjects. I beg your majesty to accept this work as a trifling token of the 
high esteem which I entertain for your virtues.” 


| The King answered, saying that he was sending a diamond ring as a token of his 
sincere esteem. The gem turned out to be not a diamond, but a reddish stone 
valued by the court jeweller at 300 florins in paper money. 


There was a second performance in Vienna, in the large Hall of the Redoutes, on 
May 23, 1824. Duport assumed all the expenses and guaranteed Beethoven 
500 florins. The programme included the “Grand Overture” ; Beethoven’s trio 
‘Tremate,” sung by Mmes. Dardahelli, Donzelli, and Boticelli; a hymn (the Kyrie) ; 
Rossini’s “ Di tanti palpiti” (sung by David); and the symphony. The hour, noon, 
was unfavorable. Duport lost some hundreds of florins. These were the only per- 
formances at which Beethoven could be present. 


The first performance of the symphony in America was by the Philharmonic 
Society, at Castle Garden, New York, May 20, 1846. The solo singers were Mmes. 
Otto and Boulard, Messrs. Munson and Mayer. George Loder conducted. 


The first performance in Boston was by the Germania Musical Society assisted 
by members of the Handel and Haydn Society, February 5, 1853. The solo singers 
were Anna Stone, Miss 8. Humphrey, J. H. Low, and Thomas Ball, the sculptor. 


Carl Bergmann conducted. Putte HALE. 





TO JOY. 


Joy, thou spark from flame immortal, 
Daughter of Elysium! 

Drunk with fire, O heav’n-born Goddess, 
We invade they halidom! 

Let thy magic bring together 
All whom earth-born laws divide; 

All mankind shall be as brothers 
’Neath thy tender wings and wide. 


He that’s had that best good fortune, 
To his friend a friend to be, 
He that’s won a noble woman, 
Let him join our Jubilee! 
Ay, and who a single other 
Soul on earth can call his own; 
But let him who ne’er achieved it 
Steal away in tears alone. 


Joy doth every living creature 
Draw from Nature’s ample breast, 
All the good and all the evil 
Follow on her roseate quest. 
Kisses doth she give, and vintage, 
Friends who firm in death have stood, 
Joy of life the worm receiveth, 
And the Angels dwell with God! 


Glad as burning suns that glorious 
Through the heavenly spaces sway, 
Haste ye, brothers, on your way, 

Joyous as a knight victorious. 


Love toward countless millions swelling, 
Wafts one kiss tc all the world! 
Surely, o’er yon stars unfurl’d, 

Some kind Father has his dwelling! 


Fall ye prostrate, O ye millions? 
Dost thy Maker feel, O world? 
Seek Him o’er yon stars unfurl’d 

O’er the stars rise His pavilions! 


—From the German of Schiller 


by Henry G. CHAPMAN. 
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Assimilated the esséntials of choral 
ging—the precision that brings unity 
beginning, the surety that sustains this 
the equal 
sense of long ascendant choml line and of 
sharp choral ejaculation, however massed 
‘the sone, however divided the other; the 
alert sensibility that keeps rhythm vi- 
brant, propulsive; the moulding of the 
phrase, the measuring of the modulation, 
the gradation of the climax, all three half- 
instinctive and palf-acquired:; the ability 
to sing out and also to sing true. 

Training may do much and has done 
much in this instance to foster and embed 
these high virtues: but below them in each 
and every singer must lie substantial 
foundation of musical intelligence and plia- 
bility, individual diligence and devotion. 
Lhe vocal quality and the choral achieve- 
ment of his choir so praises Mr. Townsend 
and the three hundred several] contributors 
to them. Now that the Mendelssohn Choir 
is gone, the comparing listener must cross 
the Atlantic to find equal, but not su perior, 
to it, in Mr. Ochs’s elebrated chorus in Ber- 
lin, in the choruses that Sir Prine Wood 
has led in various British festivals 

From Dr. ‘Muck, in <8: tote oh or in indica- 
tion, came the guidance preparing such a 
chorus for remarkable achievement in as 
dificult and baffling music in kind as man’s 
hand has yet written; for to Beethoven, 
in this.Ninth Symphony, the human means 
Were the almost unconsidered servants of 
the music and the passion. Beside the im- 
pressions of last evening, occasional] choral 
Passages in the music of the Symphony 
Concerts, even the choral concert for the 
Pension Fund last spring, have but half- 
disclosed Dr. Muck’s abilities as a conduc- 
tor of vocal as well as instrumental choirs. 
He mated certainty to freedom in his mar- 
Shalling and wielding of choral masses; by 
a single stroke of will he seemed to propel 


the singers into one of Beethoven’s out-. 


flung phrases; his pace, his rhythms seemed 
to stir his choirs; he measured out sus- 
tained and Swelling sonorities of tone or he 
enjoined sharp, swift jets of song: led by 
his hand, ordered by his ear, his three 
hundred voices, in sum or in division 
phrased and graduated as one voice. The 
three hundred responses of as many in. 
telligences, instincts, emotions, became as 
one, fused through him to Beethoven's pur- 
pose, 

NO wonder, then, that an 
ones lifted from and beyond itself, 
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jubilation as mortal voices may drive 
themselves to his whipping imagination. 
Of such was this choral sheet and flame of 
tonal power and splendor, whiie, as the 
composer bade, athwart it shot the bright 
lustres of Miss Hempel’s mounting periods; 
the ciear, soft, penetrating phrases of Mr. 


Hackett; while in like relief upon the great | 


tonal expanse moved Mr. M:ddleton’s 
sonorities or Miss Keyes’s 
rich and luminous measures. As they 


should, the solo voices, astutely chvesen for 


‘the quality of the music and the intent of 


the perforniance, Were as strands to shine 
each with its own and instant brightness 
out of the whole musical fabric and prog- 
ress, 


Orchestra and Conductor 

Inevitably in the three purely instru- 
mental divisions of the Ninth Symphony, 
orchestra and conductor could impart ny 
such strange and transporting sensations 
as did the chorus and the quartet in the 
finale; yet even the accustomed hearers 
of Dr. Muck and his forces were unprepared 
for the range of manifold eloquence that 
they suStained throughout-the music. For 
nearly a full hour, under the incessant 
exaction of a nearly superhuman task, 
leader and players were above themselves. 
The orchestra ranged its widest from such 
bursts of tonai power as that which flames 
out of the first Allegro to the softest of 
euphonies, the finest woven of underbodies 
in the seraphic song of the Adagio The 
listeners heard this song—or rather the 
two-fold song that Beethoven upbuilds in 
mutual course from as‘ Many melodies—in 
the ecstasy in which it was played. Dr. 
Muck found the very pace that would 
impart the beauty of this music, at 
once ardent with human longing and 
vivid with celestial vision; that would 
keep it in softly lustrous curve and 
more and more glowing ascent, that 
would suddenly wing it with the passion 
of the earth that it might mount to more 
ethereal heights. His orchestra in every 
choir answered him with inexhaustible 
ioveliness of radiant tone, with chiselled 
yet flowing phrase, with unwaveringly 
sustained vice that melted period into 
period in fused and undulated progress. 
As one human voice might have sung, So 
sang a hundred voices of instruments, An 
equal emotion seemed to penetrate and 
possess conductor, orchestra, hearers Yet 
a moment before as perfectly in kind this 
same leader, this same band had sounded 
the incisive or tke playful rhythms of the 
Scherzo and sung the intervening 
in the freshness of fancy, the smiling har- 
and instrumental color, the seem- 
ing simplicity of imagination, hiding 4 
Singular and astute procedure, that & 
world-worn and passion-worn Beethoven 
could invoke in his innovating and solitary 
fifties far more illusively than in his) Mo- 


song 


bass | 
momentarily | 


world. 
‘beneath this eloquence of 
|cidest exposition of 


'apimated not 
| but by 
‘the superb and suspensive 
1 Dr. Muck 
ithe prologue 
‘leaps of 
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and to hear 
| ing 
ductor 
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ind the march of men, 
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zartean and Haydnish twenties 
In similar range through the turbulent 


course of the first movement, conductor and 
orchestra had been as master-dramatists 


in tones upon the stimulated imaginations | 


and emotions of their hearers. From them, 
it rose, seemingly as it was written a 
elouded music through which for fons 
Reethoven broods in mystery, gropes in 
doubts: a clearing music, flashing into sud- 
den tonal action and pursuit; a baffled 
music sinking wearily back into ques- 
tionings and dark inertias near to de- 
spair: music of a passion of the soul, 
searching itself, straining at its bonds 
alike of spiritual emotion and_e tonal | 
speech, solitary, at odds with the 
Yet he who so willed might hea 
emotion the lu- 
strictly musical 
movement, 


the 

curve of the 
merely by 
impulse. 


substance «and 


And so through 
vigor with which 
and the orchestra Sprang over 
io the finale and the Bacchie 
instrumental frenzy with which 
the symphony. To hear him 
them as they were last even- 
hold the dismissal of the con- | 
the dissolution of the orches- 
tra, the chance exig2ncies of a war 
that will not be interminable, a sheer ar- 
tistic blasphomy. What they now giva 
to their theusands of hearers, no others 
in America may equally yield. 


recreative 


they ended 


was to 
and 
under 


And Last Beethoven 


‘or ninety years and more much 


themselves, more or less fruitfully upon 


imagi- | 
nation and many ingenuities have exercised 


understanding, 
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what they call the ‘poetic content” of this | 


Ninth Symphony. In 
Sz aay, for e3 


Paul and his own heart, 
as 


our own day, Mr. 
has expounded it 
a triumphant progress from the brood- 
cof the first movement, through the 
mere nervous ana, as it were, physical ex- 
cement of the second, into the ec- 
“'aSy in the third, and the elation 
In the fourth, cf the love that the 
anostle celebrated to the Corinthians. 
d’Indy would have his Beethoven 
final years an intensely religious 
[In turn, Mr Rolland, perched upon 

. SWiss heights, “au dessus de la mélée 
vumaine,’’ can weave in or out of the music 
web of spiritual and transcendental im- 
‘ations that might have made him high 
of Concord in an Emersonian day. 

! contra, others see in the music the 
yd of human freedom fitfully piercing the 
eness of the beginning, darting in and 
a Of the Scherzo, radiant and calm 
mee the Adagio enkindling, in the 
inale, the Wills, the hearts. the Voices 


And so forth and 
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xample, taking text from Saint | 


Muck 
Beethoven's Ninth 
In Symphony YViall. 
assisted by a chorus of 350 singers, who | 


had been admirably prepared by Steph- 
en ‘Townsend, 
rieda He ‘mpel, 
Hackett 


Yet, as listeners hear the Choral’ 
phony in this autumn of 1917, is it 


enough, first, that it is music that speaks 


of and by itself, as scarcely does any 
other in the world, with the voice of brood- 
ing human struggle, with the 
human action, with the 
man aspiration and vision, with the high 
intoxication of human joy—a 
epitome of such universal emotions in 
human kind? Is it not enough, further- 
more, that the Choral Symphony speaks 
these things in depths and heights of 
beauty, passion, power, illusion, such as 
music or any/ other means to human ex- 
pression has seldom attained? And is it 
not enough, finaly, that the Choral Sym- 
phony speaks them out of the great mind, 
| the great heart, the great imagination, by 
the great means, of a Beethoven who em- 
braced within himself as great an under- 
standing, sympathy ana passion for human 
kind and in music wrought indelibly and 
everlastingly its noblest sensations alike of 
| depression and exaltation, Struggle, aspira« 
| Oe ascent, fulfilment? Beethoven hey 
| remains emery en human, H, T. 
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HIGHLY PRAISED 
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Orchestra and 350 SiAgers 


Give Beethoven’s Ninth 
SMPOONY, 
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By PHILIP HALE. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
conductor, 


ip. Sa 
Save a performance of 
Symphony last night 

The orchestra was 


' 
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j 
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and by this quartet: 
Margaret Keyes, Arthur 
and Arthur Middleton. Before 


ithe performance of the symphony the 


Performance of 
years that are 


National 
chorus with orchestral 


Anthem was sung by the 


accompaniment. 
We shall probably not hear a better 
this symphony in the 
still allotted to us, We 


shall certainly not hear a more capable 


, and 
| seem 


impressive chorus, Tt does not 
possible that there could be a 


thrill of. 
fervor of hu- 


veritable 
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gore : ,ce oF the or- |] revelation, a eae Beethoven's ninth symphony, which} lest! , Ca 
(ire ct etmeaia Tt ts a aeceniney seats were oye rg Bhar yg “ stood—_ will be performed. here .next Tuesday] ford’s_ statue of Beethoven, in Music 
; . ’ y | -—- night, was last played in Boston at a Hall, March 1, 1306. 
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to dwell upon the singularly ungrateful, | was keenly appreciative. Dr. Muck and 
{one might say incomprehensibly diffi-] those under his control may well be 
cult, music that Beethoven wrote for} proud of the tribute paid to them. | 
the solo singers. Those chosen for the May this not be the last of the Choral | 
‘task last’ night did better than onej concerts! For here is a chorus worthy 
might have expected. The most beauti- | of the superb orchestra; here is an in- 
ful or robust voices in the world, used |} Comparable conductor of singers and | 
with the utmost skill, could not change | Players. : 
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tra. led by Mr. Fiedler, April 380, 1910.) at a concert of the Philharmonic Society | 
The Cecilia Society was the chorus and Of New York at Castle Garden, con- | 
the solo singers were Mrs. Hissem de,ducted by George Loder, May 2%, 1846. 
Moss, Miss Margaret Keyes, Berrick von/ The solo singers were Mmes. Otto and 
Norden and Frederick Weld. | Boulard, Messrs. Munson and Mayer, 
The first performance in Boston was| Beethoven made sketches for the sym 
on Feb. 5, 1853. at a concert of the Ger-| Phony as early as 1815 and completed 
mania. Musical Society, assisted by his work about February, 1824, The 
members of the Handel and Haydn So- first performance was in the Kaerthner- 
ciety. The solo singers were Anna thor Theatre, Vienna, May 7, 1824. The 
Stone, Miss S. Humphrey, J. H. low) solo sigers were Henrietta Sontag, Karo- 
and Thomas Ball, the sculptor. Carl) line Unger, Anton Haitzinger and J. 
Bergemann conducted, The symphony | Seipelt. Ignaz Schuppanzigh was the 
was repeated April 2, 18538. }concert master.. Michael Umlauf con- 
The’ symphony has been performed at iducted. The rehearsals were laborious, 
these coneerts of the Boston Symphony and the solo singers had great difficulty 
orchestra, ‘jn learning their parts. Mmes. Sontag 
1882, March 11—Mrs. Humphrey Allen (now | and Unger begged Beethoven to make 
a eorey. Ke palit, Mary H. Jiow, ©. | changes in their music. Beethoven 
"1883, March Wi oak atheetaa niet tania eames i smiled and said they had been spoiled 
Gertrude Edmands. Jules Jordan, V. Cirillo. | by Italian music. rhe gentle Mme. Son- 
1884. Mareh 22—Mrs. Henschel. Louise Roll-|tagz answered: ‘Go on, then, torturing 
wages, se J. tia a Be ied / us.” The sucess of the symphony was 
tc. St } Tad. Oe Mata | ajmmediate and great. When the drums 
LR88, April 28- Mme.  Kaliseh-Lebmann, alone beat the Scherzo motive, the audi- 
Lonise Meisslinger, Paul Inalisech, Mmil Fiseher, ;ence applauded so that the orchestra 
18V2, Dec. 17- Priscilla White, Louise Leim-.,eoyld not be heard. At the end the en. 
oy Ph + Wh ape f yop am ae At aren, lIthusiasm was frenetic. Mme. Unger léd 
ISO7, April 24-Movements 1, 2, «+. ee ee a ee 
1898, Mareh f--Movements 1, 2, 38, Beethoven to the edge of the stage that 
i 1899, April 2+—Mme, de Vere-Sapio, Miss | he might see the crowd waving hats and 
SEE eee eee eee ca Sion” Miss| Handkerchiefs, He bowed and was very 
dtotn. Then. thaviag. cHerbern. Withsrenoon. calm. Mme. Grebner, an eye witness, 
it) Mer 1—Leura Combs, Miss Slein, Theo. | told Felix Weingartner that Beethoven 
dore van Yorxs, M. W. Whitney, Jr. | sat in the middle of the orchestra and 
On April 18, 1904, the symphony was | followed the score. The success was ufi- 
performed at a Pension Fund concert} precedented, but the net pecuniary re- 
with the assistance of the Handel and! sult was a sum equivalent to $60. Bee- 
Haydn Society and Mmes. Bradbdury;thoven was angry. Some @ays-.after- 
and Woltmann. and Messrs. Van Yorx | wards he accused Schindler and Duport 
and M. W. Whitney, Jr. 'of having swindled him. They were din- 
Other performances in Boston: At con- ing at a restaurant with others. Umlauf 
certs in Musie Hall led by Carl “errahn, | and Schuppanzigh tried to convince him 
March 26 and April 2, 1859 (Mrs. Har-| that the charge was absurd, for Bee- 
wood, Miss J, Twichell, Messrs, Adams/thoven’s nephew Carl, and his brother 
and Powers). Harvard Musical Asso- | Johann had watched the cashiers. Bee- 
ciation, April 12, 1867, for the benefit | Lhoven persisted. Schindler, Umlauf 
of the orchestra (Mrs. H. M. cyyith, ; pchuppanzigh left the table. 
Mrs. J. C. Cary, James Whitney.: J. 1 | Beethoven had purposed to dedicate 
Rudolphsen);: Dec 19 S70 with the} the symphony to the Tsar Alexander; 
‘ ‘ “the finally dedicated it to the King ‘of 
Prussia: ‘‘The gracious permission of 
your majesty to dedicate to you, in all 
humidity, the present work, affords .me 
‘great happiness. Your majesty is not 
only the father of your subjects, but 
also the patron of arts and sciences; 
so much the more therefore, must your 
, scherzo' gracious permission rejoice me, as I 
am myself fortunate enough to count 
coneerts: May 8&,| myself as a citizen of Bonn, amongst 


Parepa-Rosa, Adelaide Phil-| your subjects. I beg your majesty to 
‘known. ‘To the older hearers that have who sings in Beetnoven Choral Sym- by, Miss Cary; GC. R 
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the inherent character of the music. If | poet 
any one of the quartet is favored by 


the composer, it is the tenor. Operatic Star to 


No wongler that this symphony, when 
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it is performed complete, is a stumbling : 
Hosier’ to Sing Tuesday in 


conductors, orchestras and 
singers. We have heard many perform- P . 
ances in Boston and in European cities, Beethoven Wo k 
few of them were ideal, many were 
mediocre, some were positively bad. The 
worst we ever heard: was in Berlin in 


the season of ’83-’84. Joachim, the violin- 
ist, conducted without sense of tempo) 


| 
] 
| ray Be es gS aes | Ses | | 
and rhythm; but he alwayS was a eo Scam Saiaae wre | 
wretched conductor; one without author- | gee. a ee aa 
ity, without imagination. a ce: Se ete te 
he question comes up, Should the |i: Bet ane ead outa 
orchestral movements be played without aati GR SK RS as 
the finale”? The symphony has been 
heard in this form more than once at 
concerts in this city. It is easy to cry 
“Sacrilege’’; to say tnat the incomplete 
work leaves the hearer’ unsatisfied. 
| 
| 
i 
Finale that are ugly without any rhet- | 
orical effect? Pages unat, if written by a Bs j 1 | 
a lesser man, would be at once described Ks ee: ‘e: 3 Handel and Haydn (Mrs, Smith, Mrs. 
as commonplace, uninteresting, unex- < aie ni 3arry, W. J. Winch; J, . Rudolphsen), | 
pressive? It is true that at the very S SS ee ; Wiaatare |‘ Whithemea ctncwetn tn tae. 
end Beethoven is seen throwing his hat s ee RS , tent: Dec.) 90 | $6 Ciivat Minin, Mites 
in the air, frenzied with joy, but is this s Ree so f Cranch, W. J. Winch, FY Remmertz); 
f omsmeeuous ecstasy Of ‘a movement com- i ee Ss a March 15, 1876 (Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Barry, 
peeeere with pages in the ‘orchestra’ PRES: aa ee Se ise W. J. Wineh, F. Remmertz); Jan. 109, 
movements? After the performance of | |SRRGIRRI Secor Fatma ier Sen mee ISt1, the Adagio; Dee. 9, '1871 


Putting the difficulties attending the 
last night, one that was in so many re- Ra ug ae ee and Adagio. 


performance of the Finale out of the 
question, might not one say without 
fee peel, these questions may be ail yt? ye se Nemes i a ne eal Handel and Haydn 
Safely asked. Ugh ME OR: 1 ny has SRR ee nate i868 (Mme. 
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fear of contradiction, except from be-,| 
lievergs in plenary inspiration, that| 
Beethoven’s noblest music is in the| 
three orchestral movements? Withthe) 
exception of that wonderful passage in! 
whica the hearer is caught up to the | 
seventh heaven above the stars, and of 
the equally marvellous measures in| 
which Beethoven heard the _ angelic 
choir, is there anything in the Finale 
to be compared with the mysteriousness | 
of the first movement, the demoniacal 
energy of the Scherzo—the Scherzo of 
the Universe—and the unearthly beauty 
of the Adagio? In these movements’ 
Beethoven, the superman, is revealed. 
Are there not many pages in the 
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| Cummings, J. F. 
giving us the privilege of hearing the FRIEDA HEMPEL, Rudolphsen); May &, 1874 (Mrs, Smith, 
Symphony. To the youngest of concert- 


‘goers the music was practically un- Soprano from the Metropolitan Opera, 


The King answered, saying that he 
was sending a diamond ring as a token 
of his sincere esteem. The gem turned 
out to be not a diamond, but a reddish 

stone valued by the court jeweller at 
The first three movements of the sym 


300 Pee Pato ti money. ' ¥ — 
phony were performed at the Beethoven | 1m héew: (OS)9 


Annie Louise Cary, Nelson Varley, J. F. 


“We all, however, owe a debt of grati- ype, ms gre so oe Sains al Oa lipps, George Simpson, J. F. Rudolph- | accept this work as a trifling token 
Rudolphsen); May 6, 1880 (Emma Thurs | 
*. Adams, G. W. Dud 


| 
tude to the management of the orches- sen): Mav 12, 1871 (Mrs. Smith. ‘Antoi-| of the high esteem which I entertain 
tra, to Dr. Muck and his forces, for netto Sterling, W. HH. for your virtues.” 

attended the Symphony concerts from phony Tuesday. : 

the beginning, the performance Was a | 
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he long-expected and much-discussed 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth or 
choral symphony will be given in fsym- 
phony Hall next Tuesday evening. Since 
the 10th of September the chorus has 
been having weekly rehearsals, first 
separately in choirs and then combined 
under the direction of Mr. Townsend. In- 
vitations were sent out in midsummer 
‘to nearly 500 singers of Boston, profes- 
gional, semi-professionat and amateur, 
and favorable replies came from nearly 
400. This chorus really comprises the 
pick of Boston singers. Since his return 
in 1912 Dr. Muck has been very anxious to 
do this Ninth symphony and other choral 


Public Desire and Public Need 


Rumor runs that there is likely to ba a 
second performance of Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony—say on a Sunday afternoon in 
the near future—by the same forces, as 
nearly as they can be reassembled, that on 
Tuesday evening surpassed themselves} 
thrilled their hearers and newly revealed 
the music. Presumably Dr. Muck and th 
Symphony Orchestra would Willingly un 
dertake such a repetition: the chorus, un 
less imperative employment elsewhere 0} 
Sundays too much depleted the ranks, woul 
as willingly regather its laurels, and t 
muster aguin the solo singers might eve 
be possible. To arrange such a repstitior 
ought not to exceed the resources of the 
Manugement of Symphony Hall: while there 
is every reasen to trust the interes: of the 
public in it. No concert in Boston in years— 
not even those in which Dr. Muck and th 
Symphony Orchestra have carried Liszt's 
“Faust Symphony” to unsuspected heights 
of eloquence— has go deeply 4movpressed 
hearers as that in which they opened anew 
the mightier, the more human, the univer- 
Sal music cf CVeethoven. The siagle visit 
of the Mendelssohn Choir aside, no chorus 
Witnin. Jong memory has so sung into Bos- 
‘tonian ears as did that which for once real- 
ly achieved the finale of Beethoven's sym- 
phony. Yesterday, all concerned as listen- 
ers Or as doers did but repeat the new sen- 
Sations, the ware, new glories of what is 
already a celebrated concert. Many who 
Sougnt it came too late to find available 
tickets; many who heard it would sladly 
renew the experience; while in 1arge meas- 
ure outside the public that thronged to 
Symphony Hall on Tuesday is the public of 
the concerts of Sunday afternoon. quick to 
discover and appreciate such an opportun- 
ity tor a musical experience unique in Bos- 
ton. For its eager sake as well as for the 
renewed pleasures of the familiars of the 
Symphony Concerts there may reasonably 
and desirably he a repetition of so wondrous 
a concert. 
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Be but the lack of a. proper chorus 
| 


for this purpose—one that could give 
the necessary time for rehearsals—had 
prevented it. Last Wednesday evening 
he held the first rehearsal under his 


own direction of chorus and orchestra. | 


The second and final rehearsal with all 
the soloists will be held in Symphony 
Hall tomorrow evening. The chorus will 
number very close to 400 and this has 
compelled the building in Symphony Hall 
of a new stage, the largest that has ever 
been used there. The addition in front 
takes out the first seven rows of seats, 
The orchestra will be on a “rise,” as 
usual, and surrounding them will be 
the chorus placed in tiers. 

The management on its part has en- 
gaged soloists of fine quality: Frieda 
fiempel of the Metropolitan Opera com- 
pany, Margaret Keyes, Arthur Hackett, 
and Arthur Middleton. 


SYMPHONY WILL REPEAT | 
FINE CONCERT BY REQUEST | 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, which 
was presented last Tuesday evening by | 
the Symphony Orchestra and the splen- | 
did chorus organized by Stephen Town- 
send, all directed by Dr. Muck, is to be 
repeated in Symphony Hall next Sundav 
afternoon. Three of the soloists have 
been re-engaged, Mr. Middleton, Mr. | 
Brackett and Miss Keyes. but it is im-| 
possible for Miss Hempel to appear | 
owing to prior engagements in another! 
part of the country. Her place will | 
be filled by another equally aes 
guished soprano. 

The repeat performance is due to a 
sreat number of request letters, and it 
is expected that the coming perform- 
ance will be equal in every way to the 
original one, ; , 
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Members of Lafayette Chapter, Be 
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The long-expected and much-disc 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth or 
choral symphony will be given in sym- 
phony Hall next Tuesday evening. Since 
the 10th of September the chorus has 
been having weekly rehearsals, first 
separately in choirs and then combined 
under the direction of Mr. Townsend. In- 
vitations were sent out in midsummer 
to nearly 500 singers of Boston, profes- 
fidnal, semi-professional and amateur, 
and favorable replies came from nearly 
400. This chorus really comprises the 
pick of Boston singers. Since his return 
in 1912 Dr. Muck has been very anxioun to 
do this Ninth symphony and other choral] 


Public Desire and Public Need 


Rumor runs that there is likely to ba a 
second performance of Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony—say on ae Sunday afternoon in 
the near future—by the same forces, as 
nearly as they can be reassembled, that on 
Tuesday evening surpassed themselves 
thrilled their hearers and newly reveale¢ 
the music. Presumably Dr. Muck and th 
Symphony Orchestra would Willingly un 
dertake such a repetition: the chorus, un 
less imperative employment elsewhere o1 
Sundays too much depleted the ranks, woul 
as willingly regather its laurels, and t 
muster aguin the solo singers might eve 
be possible. To arrange such a repastitior 
Ought not to exceed the resources of the 
Mahugement of Symphony Hall: While there 
is every reason to trust the interes: of the 
public in it. No concert jn Boston in years— 
not even those in which Dr. Muck and th 
Symphony Orchestra have carried Liszt's 
“Faust Symphony” to unsuspected heights 
of eloqduence— has ¢o deeply impressed 
hearers as that in which they opened anew 
the mightier, the more human, the univer- 
Sal music cf Ceethoven. The siagle visit 
of the Mendelssohn Choir aside, no chorus 
Within, long memory has so sung into Bos- 
tonian ears as did that Which for once real- 
Ty achieved the finale of Beethoven's sym- 
phony. Yesterday, all concerned as listen- 
Ts or as doers did but repeat the new sen- 
Sations, the vare, new Slories of what is 
already a celebrated concert. Many who 
Sougnt it came too late to find available 
tickets; many who heard it would sSladly 
renew the experience; while in iarge meas- 
ure outside the public that thronged to 
Symphony Hall on Tuesday is the public of 
the concerts of Sunday afternoon. quick to 
discover and appreciate such an opportun- 
ity lor a musical experience unique in Bos- 
ton. For its eager sake as well as for the 
renewed pleasures of the familiars of the 
Symphony Concerts there may reasonably 
and desirably he a repetition of so wondrous 

a concert. 
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FINE CONCER’ 


Beethoven's Ninth 
was presented last T 
the Symphony Orche;: 
did chorus organized 
send, all directed by 
repeated in Symphony 
afternoon. Three of 
been re-engaged, M 
Brackett and Miss K 
possible for Miss fF 
OoWing to prior engaz 
part of the country 
be filled by anothe 
guished soprano. 

Che repeat perform 
sreat number of requ 
is expected that the 
ance will be equal in 
original one. 
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, after Shakespere’s 


tragedy, *‘Romeo and Juliet,” op. 17 


tante,” from “‘I] R& Pas- 
ith Chorus 
tive 


Conductor. 
, SarO COs 


Scherzo 


b) Garden Scene 


Allegretto 
‘The Chase’”’ 
(Violin Obbligato by Mr. WITEK) 


ARIA of ZERBINETTA fiom ‘‘Airadne on Naxos”’ 
Soloist 


SYMPHONY in D major, ‘“The Chase”’ 


I. Adagio; Allegro 
II. Andante 
III. Menuetto; 


IV. Finale: 
ARIA, “L,’ amerd 


tore’’ 


DRAMATIC SYMPHONY w 
and prologue in Choral reci 
c) Ball at Capulet’s 
Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1917--18. 
a) Queen Mab 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Miss MABEL GARRISON 


SIXTH PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 238, AT 2.30 P. M. 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, AT 8 P.M. 


HAYDN, 

MOZART, 
STRAUSS, 
BERLIOZ, 
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MasBeEt GARRISON (Mrs. George Siemonn) was born at Baltimore, 
Md. Her first teacher was Lucien O’dend’hal. She continued her 
studies at the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, was graduated 
with a diploma for proficiency in singing, and she also had honors 


eels TE ae iaaaany © as a student of the piano and of composition. She went to New York 
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4 te lle x is ce Pe where she studied with several teachers. Joining the Aborn Opera | 
eee ~~ Company, she sang for two seasons, taking the parts of Gilda, Lucia, 
Violetta, Olympia, and other rédles. In 1914 she became a member of 


the Metropolitan Opera House Company. : . 
Her first appearance in Boston was as Oscar in ‘‘Un Ballo in Mas- 


chera,” performed by the Metropolitan Opera Company in the Boston 

Opera House, April 18, 1916. She sang in concert at Symphony Hall, 

November 4, 1917: ‘‘Ah, fors’ é lui” from “La Traviata”; songs by 
_Massenet, Granados, and Scandinavian folk-songs. 


posed to smother a love for Words- | 
MRS GARRIS IS worth, and the Wordsworth of musie 
' did not shrivel up before its Shakes- 


peare yesterday. 


| Dr. Muck does not make Haydn 

| feminine in the reading. ‘There is. 

aut ag » |,Plenty of good masculine material 
Lae. nineteen RIN tig / 17 in his symphonies. He fades out. 


Principally in his minucts, made up 
Boston Orchestra Conducted ‘merely of contrasted dance themes, 


‘ land in his slow, movements, where 
By Dr. Muck Plays Con his variation embroideries become 


trasted Program Icloying sometimes. The horns in thé 
‘finale were especially effective, al- 
though the figures are not especially 


JENNY LIND ARIA IS difficult on the modern instrument. 
REVIVED BY SOLOIST The valve horn did not exist tn 


Haydn’s day. ~, 
| If we must have a singer in these 


° concerts, to interrupt the orchestral 
- Movements from Berlioz flow, we are best satisfied to hear 


‘6 9 ‘some of the arias from operas which 
Romeo Symphony Call have vanished as a whole from the 


Forth Reminiscences lboards, “Il Re Pastore” was, however, 
not an opera, but a cantata, written 

in honor of the Arch-Duke Maximili-. 
By LOUIS C. ELSON. an, in 1775. The aria given by Mrs, 

| , PROGRAM. : | Garrison yesterday was once a fa- 
Haydn, Symphony..<............ ‘La Chasse” |}vorite of Jenny Lind, who saved At 
Mozart, Aria “ll Re Pastore” |/from the oblivion Which is gathering 


Richard ‘tea Garrison, «soloist. upon the rest of the work. As in most 
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Mabel Garrison. 


Zerbinetta’s Aria, from ‘‘Ariadne’?| Of the early compositions of Mozart 
| : Mrs, Garrison. (he was not twenty years old when 
nee, pee Movements from ‘‘Romeo and he wrote it), there is much “colora- 

: eek ge oe Mab hura’, brilliant display work and 
Love Scene. | fioridity. This the singer gave with 
Ball-room Scene, | much clearness and ‘established thé 

It was a long swing of the pendu-| worth of her vocal technique beyond 
lum from Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- | c@vil. The violin obligato by Mr. An-— 

in’, | ton Witek added much to the charm. 
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“Hunting Symphony,” yesterday af- The Richard Strauss aria was verj 
ternoon, in Symphony Hall. Yet it| fitting after the Mozart one, for it is 
was a good demonstration that one|@ subtle parody, or a mod bate 
kind of. music does not abolish an- 
- Other, when the simple Haydn work 
syonvery hearty applause. in litera-|that one hears. in this. Tr 
ture a Shakespearian taste is not sup-|| Poser of two centuries a 
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ison. 
x Mabel Gatri Haydn, Of ae ae ‘‘La Chasse” 
, BROWNE MEU s os do hice's V6 « cox “Il Re Pastore’? 


Mrs, Mabel Garrison, soloist. 
Richard Strauss, 


4erbinetta’s Aria, from *‘Ariadne’”’ 
Mrs. Garrison. 
Berlioz, Three Movements from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’’ Symphony: 
| Queen Mab, 
Love Scene. 
Ball-room Scene. 
ft was a long swing of the pendu- 
lum from Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
Dhony on last Tuesday to Haydn’s 
“Hunting Symphony,” yesterday af- 
ternoon, in Symphony Hall. Yet it 
was a good demonstration that one 
kind of music does not abolish an- 
|. other, when the simple Haydn work 
won.very hearty applause. In litera- 
turea Shakespearian taste is not sup- 





Md. Her first teacher was Lucien O’dend’hal. 


the Metropolitan Opera House Company. , 

Her first appearance in Boston was as Oscar in ‘Un Ballo in Mas- 
| chera,”’ performed by the Metropolitan Opera Company in the Boston 
| Opera House, April 18, 1916. She sang in concert at symphony Hall, 
| November 4, 1917: “Ah, fors’ é lui” from ‘La Traviata’’; songs by 
Massenet, Granados, and Scandinavian folk-songs. 


SYMPHONY SINGER 


Boston Orchestra Conducted 





She continued her 


te in Baltimore, was graduated 


with a diploma for proficiency in singing, and she also had honors 
as a student of the piano and of composition. 
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Company, she sang for two seasons, taking the parts of Gilda, Lucia, | 


She went to New York 
Joining the Aborn Opera 
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posed to smother a love for Words- 
| worth, and the Wordsworth of music | 
| did not shrivel up before its Shakes- | 
| peare yesterday. 

| Dr. Muck does not make Haydn} 
feminine in the reading. There is 
[| plenty Of good masculine material 
| in his symphonies. He fades out 
,Principally in his minucts, made up 
merely of contrasted dance themes, 
iby in his slow, movements, where 
j 








his variation embroideries become 
icloying sometimes. The horns in the 
‘finale were especially effective, a}- 
though the figures are not especially 
difficult on the modern instrument. 
The valve horn did not exist in 
aydn’s day. 
If we must have a Singer in these 
concerts, to interrupt the orchestra] 
flow, we are best Satisfied to hear 
some of the arias from operas which 
| have vanished as a whole from the 
'|boards, “Il Re Pastore” was, however, 
not an opera, but a cantata, written 
in honor of the Arch-Duke Maximili- 
an, in 1775. The aria given by Mrs. 
(Garrison yesterday was once a fa- 
‘vorite of Jenny Lind, who saved it 
from the oblivion Whieh is gathering 
; upon the rest of the work. As in most | 
| of the early compositions of Mozart | 
' (he was not twenty years old when | 
| he wrote it), there is much “colora- | 
kura’, brilliant display work and | 
_fioridity. This the singer pave with | 
much clearness and ‘established thé. 
worth of her vocal technique beyond 
cavil. The violin obligato by Mr. An- 
ton Witek added much to the charm} 
of the work. | 
The Richard Strauss aria was very 
fitting after the Mozart one, for it is 
a&@ subtle parody, or a modern imita- 
tion, of just this florid old school. It 
is not the gigantic Richard Strauss | 
that one hears in this, That a com- 
poser of two centuries ago, with a 
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‘small orchéstra of less than twenty, 


| 


| Bt Nor was this work the only result 
plenty of roulades, bpcktative, ;ane" RT of Berlioz’s infatuation for Harriet 
the other old musical fur ; Smithson. His Symphonic Fantastique 


is surprising that Strauss was able 
is poy de the old school so well. But also arose from it, and was av 
he could not altogether escape mod- | strangest love-letter ever written in 
rnism, and one can find a suggestion | tones. | Hie : 
of leit-motif, and advanced orchestral And then they married and lived 
ent in the aria. But if Shakes- unhappily ever afterwards! . 
stays fifteen 


a. @ 


which this’ music “is “written, and ex-'” 


_ ults, with the composer, in his vir- 
tuosity. Now we are treated to pures*t 
Mozart, now to the paint and powder 
of Italian opera, now to a style that 
harks back, as it seemed, to that of the 
earlier Strauss, plus his later mastery 
of material. One cannot help being sus- 
picious of all this virtuosity, for there 
are composers, as there are men, for 


| Belioz’ Daring — en 
Lonely, indeed, was Hector Berlioz, as 
far ahead of his Parisian contemporaries 
in the quality of his musica] thought. 
and his, daring in its expression’ as he) 
was beyond them in emotional capacity. 
That he dared to dream of the orchestra 
he used in that day; that he had the 
force to substitute for his early lack of 


ticipate musical 
years? | 

Apart from the interest of study- 
ing a modern composer in periwig 

and “taced coat, the aria of Zerbinet2 
is. good music in its own right, a 
great deal better than much in the 
“Rosencavalier”’ and others of 
Strauss’ later operas. It was terrifical- 
ly (to the extreme end of the ‘alt” 
octave) but Mrs. Garrison gave the 
F-sharp clearly, anda Mr. Alfred De 
Voto, at the piano, with staccato and 
pianissimo, ‘imitated the old clavi-| 
ecembalo. The result was a whirl- | 
wind of applause and well deserved. | 

We have recently expressed regret 
that Beethoven never studied Shake- 
speare, for he was the one composer to | 
translate the world-genius into tones. | 
But Berlioz does astonishingly well with | 
his Shakespearian ton pictures, and | 
especially when we remember that the | 
French only know the poet in a species 
of rhymed sing-sone. “Queen Mab” | 
makes a delightful scherzo, and causes 
the composers to bring the little picture 
of Mercutio well into the foreground. It 
was given with a tricksey elfin spirit 
that faw orchestras could have brought 
out so well. The ballroom scene is a 
point where the Gallic composer would | 
be upon his native heath, and Berlioz 
ahs portrayed this better than any Eng- 
lish composer could do. The idealization | 
of the dance, mingled with Romeo's 
sighs and longing, makes a movement of 
excellent contrast. 

But the glory of the entire sym- 
phony (even when given with its 
vocal movements) is the 
Scene. There iS a reason for this. 
Berlioz fell in love with - Harriet 
Smithson when he first saw her in 


% 


Shakespearian roles in Paris. He was | 


sent into a fever by the Balcony 
scene. The story that he exclaimed— 
“J will write miy greatest work on 
this and I will marry the heroine,”— 
may not be true, but the inspiration 
was undoubtedly genuine and bore its 
musical fruits. 

The reading of the work was be- 
_ yond criticism. The violoncello made 
; fervid love to the violin and the im- 


Balcony | 
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gauss an- 
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Miss Garrison Soloist 


at Symphony 


Concert 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The performances of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor, were yesterday of particu- 
lar brilliance. Miss Mabel Garrison of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
soloist, singing Mozart’s air, “L’Ame- 
ro,” and Zerbinetta’s aria from Strauss’ 
“Ariadne auf Naxos.” The orchestral 
pieces were Haydn’s symphony, nick- 
named “I,a Chasse,” and three move- 
‘ments of Berlioz’ “dramatic sym- 
phony,” “Romeo and Juliette.” 


‘ oe 
| 


MISS GARRISON’S ARTISTRY 


The novelty was the air of Strauss, 
sung with superb bravura and masterly 
expression by Miss Garrison. Seldom 
has any young singer accomplished so 
much with music of such difficulty of 
range and execution and, in some pas~ 
sages, subtlety of expression, In all that 
the air demanded Miss Garrison excelled. 


whom language is a means of con- training ideas that t 
cealing thought. But the piece is fas- of it; that he was in such deadly dante 
cinating, and if it were not inherently in the midst of a flippant crowd of mu- 
interesting, would have become So on sicians, who only decried his efforts— 
account of the performance. one exalts him more and more as the 
Miss Garrison also sang the ‘‘L’Amero” years go by, and yet more when Dr 
with taste and finish. Muck gives such a revealing perform- 

Dr. M ‘ ance of his music. 

uck’s Berlioz The audience was very enthusiastic. | 
But the second outstanding feature of After the Haydn symphony Dr. Muck | 
the concert was Dr. Muck’s interpreta- Wa8 recalled twice. The Berlioz music| 
tion of Berlioz’ music. Why do we not Was received with equal enthusiasm in- 
hear the whole of the “Romeo ana %tead of enthusiasm even greater, as 
Juliette’ symphony, voice parts and should have been the case. Miss Garri- 
all? Perhaps the instrumental move- 0M was brought back to the stage sev- 


ments are the best, but they point so era! times after her performances, 
But to return—the performance yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall | 
was a wonder, not only of technical RARE PROGRAM 
agination—an imagination which met} / V7 : 
— of paid gong, imaginative of all com- ' anew Oe oda ed 
sers half-way. Not in. 17 years, at “The Ch i” : 
ase” by Haydn, and 
yy 
an impression. It has become almost ! 
a truism to speak of the modernity of 
yagi vac rserypi in Berlioz which, 
ar from being ultra-modern, are most 146A 
; “ARIADNE” FIRST TIME HERE 
said of the “Romeo and Juliette’ mu- ae 
sic—not even of the ball scene. , By PHIL 
The Queen Mab Sch whe. aaah Apes 
cherzo he sixth concert of the Boston 


strongly to music which must be asso- 
achievement on the part of the or-' 
least, of the writer’s experience of these 
rT | sats | 
Romeo and Juliet” Feattre 
Berlioz, and sometimes the word is 
shamelessly conventional and bombastic 
All is life, love, drama in this music.;®’™Phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, con- 


ciated with the entire development of | 
the drama that, absorbing as they are, | | 
they are incomplete. 
chestra, but of the most glowing im- | 
concerts has this music made so deep 
Delightful 
overworked in connection with him. For d Conca 
and old hat today. But this cannot be. 


the Queen Mab scherzo is certainly one, Guctor, took place yesterday afternoon 


of the most delicious piece , 
: es of ry 
miisio ever Greatned by any seme | In Symphony Hall. The _ orchestral 


ey ndelssohn, whose fairy music in the, Pieces were Haydn's Symphony, “The 

Roe saptnccor? Night’s Dream” remains, Chase,”’ and the Scherzo, Garden Scene 

on Nesp gan de si ag equalled’ and Ball at Capulet’s House from 
1S composition. Berlioz’s “ 

It. as ' ‘ 3erlioz’s i 

$y Ay ee as a spider’s web. phony. Page rng Pesky Sym 

L and esprit are incomparable. It “1,"amero”’ r Stomeie‘a (fae 9 


is also deep] oetic 
hes oh oes . , oh | tore”’ (violin obbligato by Mr. Witek) and 
Ch nu Oo he garden scene is too Zerbinetta’s aria from Richard Strauss’s | 


_passioned character of the move- , 
/ ment was done full justice to. After As for the music itself, it is extremely 


‘all, Berlioz’s treatment of this trage- piquant, often melodious, alwayS €X-* 
dy distances Gounod, who gave Rom- pressive of the text, and the instru- 
eo and Juliet preserved in sugar, and mental combinations attained by an 
Tschaikowsky's setting, who dwelt a orchestra of some 18 players, including 
good deal more upon “Mxcursions and an extensive piano passage, are fasci- 
Alarums” than upon the two lovers. nating. One laughs at. the esprit with 


long drawn out, and |} 
’ 1ere we have * 7 N ” 76 
Berlioz becoming so enamored of a melt Ariadne on Naxos’”’ (first time in this | 


tain progression that he works i 
death, repeating it over and over ‘unth 
we have had enough. Yet, again, ; what 
purple passion there is in this music! 
How it glows as it dialogues the love of 
the immortal pair! And what drama 
there is in the introduction of the dance 
in the ballroom scene! 


city). 

The concert was an unusually tIn- 
teresting one. The Symphony of Haydn | 
is not too familiar; it is in his spright- 


Mest manner not too naive in its sim- 
‘plicity, gay and frank; and, crowning 


merit, the movements are short. Alex- 
andre Guilmant once said to us, hear~' 


‘ing a mass of Haydn’s, at the Trinite! 





arkling: 
dn’s opera manner and now in sp 
rs a ee operetta vein, with a dazzling oye a 
ae | hony was written for technical display, accompanied wr 4 
the 8 aa: we od a rings Esterhazy, to te winery ihe aga . ere cei ssp fuk 
nba ) T&\ly employed. ss Gar 
fenae. bl Lage tuastatvggeefieel miione 4 for audience by her pure and ay = 
the’ fis le the introduction to the third|the charm of her susta i 4 » tend 
pipe how yg hich the prince liked ithe ease with which she triumphe Bah 
oOIS one of ‘Haydn's operas, long appalling difficulties, and by her modesty 
: al ‘th its hunting and grace, | 
yr yy eon al minnbhoed, The concert will be repeated sar wie 
0 td vement is a tuneful and The program of the concerts next ee 
ET Negro: in the second a simple will include Rachmaninoff’s Sympnony 


‘in Paris, that every pags 
music showed the ripe an 


ally: -.in E minor No. 2, and the Overture, 
‘ varied skilfully; the strong~- 1" a 
fe ethined Scherzo—Dr. Muck is @ Nocturne and Scherzo from Men-) 
solo in the trio, which Mr. Longy, Night's Dream. ns | 
played delightfully. oe “eg babi % 
cheerful hunting calis, ha e M b | 
Sectedly gentle endins. abet Garrison 
reading of Haydn's pdr agen aonb a " 2 
: a ti ‘X- T 
remarkable interpretation 0 he ex h I] Aud e 
cerpts from Berlioz’s great dramatic | VI S | nce 
Symphony. It is not easy to believe) 
that this music is nearly 80 years old. h S h 
been written yesterday by an ype ie att e ymp ony 
te if : 1is 
modern; that is, if any composer 0 . 
; j j 4 he ; eee j ‘> 
yere the genius to imagine t " bm Oe 
en t in orchestral 7 f ‘ 
speech. There has been no fairy music, Even the stoutest opponent of havins 
like this before or since Berlioz was nt soloists at concerts of the Boston Sym- 
; actress fet S \- nt J a: 
over the Irish actress, Har et Sm sicltie Cecbeiiba tnust Have fet. bit 
,_ j r i rae asle ‘tar rhen 
: -ross and heavy-footed like yielding yesterday afternoon W 
delssohn he Le sarap yool with Queen he heard Mabel Garrison sing .with the 
‘on. The inherent fancifulness of the orchestra. The orchestral ‘Selections 
: ance of the orchestra than and the scherzo, garden scene and ball 
ho ieee nt . these eoncerts. There at Capulet’s house from Berlioz’s ‘‘Ro- 
i A of the Garden Scene that are meo and Juliet” symphony. Miss Mabel 
; ; ag » Pastore” (violi igato by Mr. 
t Berlioz had not been so “Il re Pastore” (violin obbliga y . 
pling at ante anak iviik. After the Witek) and Zerbinetta’s aria from Rich- 
‘seacitio soliloquy of Romeo, which Mr. ard Strauss’s “Ariadne on Naxos” (first 
instrument, Dr. Muck succeeded in free- The soloist comes from the ranks of 
ing the music for the Festival at Capu- the Metropolitan Opera company. Her 
let’s house from the suspicion of a cer- voice is a true soprano, of good range, 


master of rhythm—was 4 pretty oboe delssohn’s music for “A Midsummer) 
Dr. Muck, always fortunate in his 

The “Queen Mab” Scherzo might have 

music and then express | 

son. The fairies of Weber and Men- 

Scherzo was more fully revealed by the were Haydn's symphony, “The Chase,” 
of surpassing, intimate beauty, but one Garrison sang “L’Amero” from Mozart’s 

—— ALO JC 

Longy played as only he can play his time in this city). 


| 


tain vulgarity, especially in the dance pleasing quality and excellently used. 
theme. A remarkable performance, we She has a pleasing stage presence and 
repeat; a tribute to the genius without has the happy faculty of giving her au- 
whose invention, imagination and mar- dience the impression she enjoys singing 
vellous sense of instrumentation, suc- fully as much as it does in hearing her 
ceeding composers, however famous sing. 
their names, would have had to work Few are the singers who would dare 
eut their own salvation with tears and attempt her selections of yesterday aft- 
tribulation. ernoon and fewer still are those who 
Miss Garrison was pleasantly remem- could score such a triumph. Many and 
hered by her appearance as Oscar in ii. n enthusiastic were her recalls and i 
Ballo in Maschera,’’ when that Bostonian'Symphony rules hadn't forbidden it 
opera was performed here a year and afthere certainly would have been one or 
half ago by the Metropolitan Opera Com- more encores. Mr. Witek’s playing of 
pany. Yesterday she sang the suave the yiolin obbligato is entitled to a word 
aria of Mozart that was once & favorite Of praise. 


with Mme. Melba. Her other selection Dr. Muck gave a fine reading of the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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was the exceedingly difficult air from Haydn number and thrilled his audi-| 


rm 4 dne on Naxos,”’ in which ence with the Berlioz work. 
Sistinutte pole startling confessions The program of the concerts: next 
concerning her own character, and glo- week will include Rachmaninoff’s Sym- 
ries in her fickleness and cohsequent phony in E minor, No. 2, and the Over- 
freedom in her relations with men. The|ture, Nocturne and Scherzo from Men- 


aria is strange, almost incredible; nowdelssohn’s music for “A Midsummer 


Italian and now Teutonic, now in grand Night's Dream.” 


pertly and pleasurablyv than ever before in teenth 


novel and fiquant 


cluster closely about him and the 


Hlaydn’s symphony and in the fervent emo- 
lionai speech and the vivid tone-pic 
of Ferlicz’s music, orchestra and con- 
ductor were at the top of their bent. Sel- 
dom have they raced the air more swiftly 
and without break of melodic line or bl 


: Pe ee ee ee 2 Pad R’ yof figure and ornament than they ” 
THE | SYMPHONY CONCE T ‘parts of Haydn’s music, and not often do 
eae | /* "even they accomplish such a feat of tonal 
SS. crritae i) Varel® Rate / é7 and. rhythmical. virtuosity as they did 
ZEST AGAIN IN PROGRAMME ‘AND in the Parisian’s.scherzo of ‘‘Queen Mab.” 


PERFORMANCE bridge neatly put it, ‘the zip had come 
sn are back into the Symphony Concerts.” . 
A Remarkable Air from Strauss’s “Ariadne “4erbinetta’s air from “Ariadne on 
. \Naxos,’? seemingly sung in early entirety 
on Naxos’—The Piece and Miss Garri- ‘in spite of preliminary report of a revised 
son's Notable Singing of It—Her For- | Version from Strauss’s Own hand, fulfilled 
curious ex*ectation. Never before had so 
tunes with Mozart—A Pretty Symphony OneB as @#¥tragment of his rococo opera, 
i ‘ , as pendant to a satirical seventeenth-cen- | 
by Haydn and Berlioz’s Fervid Music of tury comedy—iMoliére’s ‘Le! aiibaaane ext 
Romeo and Juiiet Make Vivid Contrast tilhomme’’‘—been heard in public in Boston; | 
Inever before—it is almost safe to say—had’! 
‘such a piece of ornate and intricate song 
ESTERVAY for the Arse ume inenetrated within Symphony Hall. The! 
since the agitation over the pe-- | circumstances in which the music is sung 
formance of “Phe Star Spanglea i, the opera house, amusing as they may 
Banner’ ac the Sympnony Con- |), are not material to the impression it 
certs began and ended, they seemed to © makes in the concert-room. From the 
running quite true to form, fhe usual stage need only come the diminutive or- 
audience assembled; Beles me Aibhargeyyst Des chestra, such as might have served any 
trast to the uneasiness 0! hr month ye’ rich man’s fete in the Paris of Moliére and 
with no anticipation | oO! ulterior Or cil of Strauss’s imaginary composer, that ac- 
wonted happening. Indeed tor it, a8 for) ne tha sinwan. sn frat: wet! top 
orchestra and conductor, the plaving ot ee ae ses ech rhs ps ore ee 
: fate . jsecond, one viola, one violoncello, one 
the national hymn as preface to the pro | ble eg Ot gee etm ga 4 ’ iy 
zramme now passes for a few moments oO! guoraay. nf i en F sie 4 _ piety: . ‘ be tid 
respectful routine. The programme itsell Sebeudeaiee ren orn Beige perenne bap 9 
brought stimulating contrast in a little feupade ere saa cticey chi whit less masterful in 
symphony by Haydn at one end and at the | kind and degree than he familiarly is with 
other three pieces from BPerlioz’s glowingly | the ‘Broodinagian bands of some of hts 
romantic music suggested by Shakspeare’s |MUusic-dramas and later tone-poems, With 
vouthful tragedy of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’ them he is mighty, multifarious, largely 
Between, Miss ‘Mabel Garrison of the Met- /Songtul, endlessly intricate; while with his 
ropolitan Opera House sang a familiar Air; ORe-score and two, he is deft, fanciful, 
from Mozart’s opera, “The Shepherd graceful in modulation, elegant in ara- 
King,” and a much longer, unfamiliar, 'besque, sedulous of fine shadings and mo- 
more jntricate piece from Strauss’s singu- mentary implication, weaving his measures 
lar opera, as yet unknown to the theatre in of lignhtly-sustained song and gently-fash-) 
America, of ‘“‘Ariadne on Naxos.’’ Good ioned declamation into his sparkling web 
report, alike from her regular work w of instrumental and vocal ornament. In 
New York and from her recent appearance some of his later music, Strauss has been 
here in a concert of Sunday atternoon, prone to a willed complexity and heaviness. 
had preceded the singer. Ller firlisih whereas in this air for Zerbinetta he is 
presence, _her simple white frock, her clarity and lightness, if by no means-brey- 
Ingenuousness and sinesrity of manner ity, itself. 
quickly commended her to hearers as Moreover, into the measures of a piece 


ready, after she had sung, with justly re- fully twenty minutes long, Strauss has 
warding applause. 


PE de aa 


wrought nearly all the fioritura of ornate 
in her turn Miss Garrison sang more ex- song that the seventeenth and the eigh- 
centuries invented and that the 
or concert-plat- nineteenth, so far as it might, continued | 
form; while one of her numbers—the air tg practice, Admittediy, ‘‘Ariadne on | 
irom “Ariadne cn Naxos’’ was in :tself of Waxos”’ is designed as a rococo opera and | 
| interest-—-the more for so for it, as though half in mimicry and | 
Lor. Muck’'s dismissal of the superfluous palf in mockery, Strauss fashioned -this’ 
players from the stage that the accom- epitome of the decorative ingenuities of 
panying little band of twenty-two instru- song. According to precedent and prescrip- | 
ments, seventeenth-century wise, mightjtion he makes them as tendrils upon a} 
Siete. Poadter shee Pa ae aibeeh (main stem of flowing melody, happily. 
*, im che swift, fanciful, songtful |touched with playful or wistful sentiment 
pactern-weavine and  filigree-spinning Of or upon little branches, as it were, of 

spreading declamation, Seemingly he curls 
turins lthese tendrils out of mingled invention, 
scholarship, elegance; but now and. then 
e gives one and another of them an’ 
fronic tweak or twist as though he. were, 
W! Hnsidiously mocking at the form and the 


Boston on operatic stage 


‘As » vouth of the Radio School at. Cam-. 


— . 
Pet cre eee te - 


- i ge 
- 


ee okie > ae ear 








; Manner he is cultivating, As sympathetic|'we tisteners ard our generation of ¢olora- 
f hut sportive Zerbinetta is not quite in|tura singers are passing into the fifties the 


the inconstancy of. men; so Strauss has a/not declining from the earth. 
twinkle in his eye and an occasional twirl mae” 
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Siems in the original performance of the! tye jove-scene and the ball at the Capulets 
opera at Stuttgart; Miss Bosetti thereafter! ¢-om Berlioz’s vocal and _ instrumental 
in Munich, Berlin and London: and now symphony upon “Romeo and Juliet,’’ stood 
Miss Garrison in Boston and Chicago, has jn signal contrast. Haydn’s piece was 
no opportunity, no will, to such enjoyments. simplicity itself— almost too simple in the 
Virtually, the air exacts all that the 


means steady march, .the alternate rise and fall 
an h e¢ ‘ a ° : : — fans J « ; | : 
d the methods of coloratura singing may of the suave folk-song transparently 


accomplish, to say nothing of the lightly 
| sustained song or the smoothly flowing dec- 
7 lamation along the way. It asks a voice 
of exceeding range—to I" above the staff— 
and suppleness; that voice must be light, 
limpid, finely tinted as well and by no 
means shrill or bodiless; the singer must 
not only ply a manifold, subtle and tire- 
less artistry; but she must ply it with ele- 
fance and charm, suggesting also Zer- 
binetta’s merry heart and playful manner. 


modulated, through the 
So might voices and in- 


rhythmed and 
slow movement. 
struments have sung in the 
music, if not in the youth of the world. 
As ingenuous and smiling, though at bot- 
tom hardly so artless was the racing in- 
terplay of the two 
horn-calls—‘*The 

finale. 













Eee 


course in sunny pattern- weaving. An 


the music. Alike in the songful, the! 
orthodox pattern to follow and fill, to 


ornate ard the declamatory measures she 
Was far more apt and accurate, more lucia | @dorn with incidental arabesque, to touch 
and iuminous, more sensitive to the sen-| here and there with little strokes of 
| suous anc suggestive quality of her song | harmonic and instrumental color; motives 
) than she was a fortnight ago in her pieces light and transparent upon the ear, as 
of a Sunday afterncon. Not even Miss Bo- simple and merry as, maybe, the talk of 
setti was more sup»le ard sure mistress of the folk around the castle of Esterhazv 
an incredibly difficult music than was she; where in the days of this symphony 
While to it the youthful freshness of her Haydn dweit and worked; such motives to 
tones and the young play of her fancy be developed into lucent and _ flowing. 
lent a charm that the veteran of the Mu- racing and sparkling melody, the whole to 
nich Opera ny not in these days summon. be touched lightiy with appropriate senti- 
Indeei, it was this same freshness and ment, contrived and propelled with easy 
charm. Which only youth foined to skill elezanc laved with bec ‘ino vi itv 
and Sedeihation may rive, that most Pini 8 ce, p aye wl J ecoming virtuosi } 
eae Miss Garrison’s sir sing of the familiar (as it surely was yesterday); and all to 
“Y"Amero, sero costante’ from Mozart's vield instant and effortless pleasure (as 
bpera of “The Shepherd Kine”’—cherished the music surely has from 1781 to 1917)— 
pieces within easy memory of Mmes. Melba here is the sum and substance of the 
and fembrich. Grant that either of them Symphonies that Haydn wrote when he 
many bring—or could bring in recent past— WS dutiful composer and diligent leader 
to the music a finesse of phrase, a shading of the castle-orchestra to his princes, An- 
of melodie hue, rhythm and transition, a ton and Nicolaus, 
ya fine felicity of ornament, a sense of Mo- Less than sixty years pass and in the 
Zartean simplicity and also of Mozartean full tide of the ‘‘romantic movement’ in 
subtlety, in which Miss Garrison cannot letters and the arts, Berlioz in 1839 writes 
yet, in the nature of things, be ripe; yet in Paris his Sympnony upon ‘‘Romeo and 
‘the very youth of her tones, guided by no Juliet.’”’ A hundred and thirty-six years 
SMall intuition, artistry ard resource, eave after Haydn’s pretty symphony was first 
the air a flavor seldom veined in our gon- heard by his noble patrons and their 
cert halis, much’ too willingly con ens with guests, and the two musics happen to stand 
ging, if highly reputed, singers. Is not and in what contrast!—at opposite ends 
Mozart. ana h‘s music with him, the ‘‘ever- of the programme of a Symphony Concert 
young"? Be that as it may, in ‘pite—or jn Boston. Dr. Muck and the orchestra 
ppeanse-—ot aes annerisms S “till ur ang with with him kindled to Berlioz as they do to 
Bias, Gekl,zmanmerioms stil unsircuel! almost all the distinctively: romantic com: 
posers, and yesterday from their hands and 


‘captibly each prseitiur kone): she ‘did yester- lips the scherzo of Queen Mab 
C seemed to 
ay in both her airs not a little truly beau twinkle and twitch upon the air as in fairy 


ate ; ° No: because ; ; 
f tifm lyric and ornate singing. No prank and tweak, in the lightest and most 






















































earnest as she consoles Ariadne, mourning voices and thé arts of decorative song are | 


to his pen as he writes this endlessly em- | The symphony of Haydn at the beginning | 
: broidered music. Clearly he expects his | of the coneert—in D major, commonly 
hearers to perceive his mood with the un-!jahelled “The Chase’ and numbered five 
dertaking and to smile. with him over! jn Rieter-Biedermann’s standard catalogue 
both. Unfortunately, the singer—Miss8;_and at the end the music of Queen Mab, 


youth of) 


melodies against the 
Chase’’—througn the | 
The humor of the bassoon—so soft, 
and melodious as to contradict once more | 


All these necessities Miss Gerricson’ | Coleridge’s familiar line in “‘The Ancient | 

‘te rr Ve eS wt SON 3 | ' coe aq pe | 

. Voice, skill, presence and _ implication | Mariner’’—gently flavored the quiet pace 
ae of personage and mood _ phbrought to! of the minuet; while ‘the first’ Allegro ran 








‘supple of rhythms, in sudden and pigq 
twist and capric®, in pause of moment. 
melody to frolic away again almost on- 
quickening instant. 
suggestion of Shakspeare’s verse and Ber- 


lioz’s music; in the progress of phrase and | of 


period was the very movement of both. 
Here, equally in substance and perform- 
ance, was a perfectly delineative, a truly 
illusory music. Yet .how free the form 
after Haydn’s; how variously imaginative 
the ornament, color, suggestion. 

Composer, cenductor, orchestra passed 
to the music in which Romeo, ‘beneath the 
baleony of Juliet, sings his love and thrice 
repeats and intansifies the ardor of his 
song. What depths of melody § beside 
Havdn’s thin and transparent measures, 
what fervors of passion, what force of ro- 
mantic illusion, beside his play of pretty 
sentiment, his merely abstract elegance. 
To Fiaydn ear and fancy listened, pleas- 


ured:;.in answer to Berlioz—and to Romeo | 


in the garden: 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep .. . 
the whole listening being stirred in fire 
of response. Next and last to the tonal 
Silheuette of the brooding Romeo await- 
ing his mistress in the corner of Capulet's 
great hall; the voice of his passion; the 
sweeping and colorful tonal-picturing of 
the fete itself: the end in diversified tonal] 
turmoil. And how far was all this pano- 


rama of passion and spectacle—the one no! 


‘less than the other touched with pcetry— 


from the simple hunting-horns of Haydn's 


finale that lend his symphony in D major—, 


probably one 2f many in. that key--a char- 
acterizing name, 
forward in the fifty-eight years that sepa- 
rate this pattein-weaving of 1781 from this 
toual poetry of 1839. But with it had 
moveu also the understunding and the re- 
sponse of listening men as they still move 
and will 
music which, 
out end. ee 


“SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Cstte Pu. 24. / 


| 

| hat first music from Strauss’ opera, 
“Ariadne on Naxos,” .to be hgard in 
Boston was the aria of Zerbinetta, sung 
yesterday afternoon at the Symphony 
concert by Miss Mabel Garrison, making 
her first appearance at these concerts. 
Char: sed with neurotic decadence in | 

“Salome” and ‘‘Elektra,’’ again with 
Hugo von Hoffmannsthal as his libret- 

ist, Strauss determined to write an oper- 

atic comedy. 

Chestra modern  disso- 


riotous with 


EEA, a eee ee 


| but each of neeessity a virtuoso. He! 
—~ Would dlso Write coloraHurn music for a 
soprano voice his aria of Zerbinetta, 
| originally long and of extreme hight, 
was altered in the revision following 










apy last monte 


Je; Sweeping changes. 
In the tone was ihe. 


Music had indeed gone | 


“ways move to the rrogress of: 
happily, also is hi with- | 


inoon of Nov. 23, 1917; 
| Spangled Banner” 


Instead of a swollen ov- 


nance, he would employ only 36 men, 







‘ 
sf 


| 
From the performance ventabeua thin | 
fa music of audacious cleverness, of a 
maging! technic which stamps the genius | 
trauss upon .a form he had not at-- 
| tempted before. Not only does he set 
forth this exquisitely satirical confes- 
sion upon her lovers by Zerbinetta to. 
the despairing Queen in roundelays of 
scintillant pyrotechnical display in the) 
voice, but makes his little ‘orchestve | 
catch and reflect the spirit of fantasy, 
caprice and amiable malice. It is mus e 
which none other than Strauss could 
have written, and whatever its per- 
| manence, is a matchless miniature, 
| 


a ee 


which puts every instrumentalist upon 
his mettle and demands a singer of sur- 
passing abilities. 

Miss Garrison’s voice is too florid | 
perhaps, to say that she did the florid 
musie fullest justice, but she gave a) 
superb performance in point of musical | 
| conception as in skill with decorative | 
isong requiring a consummate art. In the | 
i climax of the sustained melody she 
i sang with breadth and emotional beau-| 
'ty of tone, Her sense of Mozart's aria | 
bE? amero, saro costante’’ from “Il Re. 
' Pastore’ was equally appropriate to its | 
i style. In all a young singer of remark- | 
| able equipment. : 
' 


ee 


Giving pleasure in the Strauss, Dr | 
' Muck conducted Hayadn’s “The Chase” | 
' Symphony and three movements from. 
| Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet.”’ The | 

Queen Mab music was exqusitely done. 
} Mr Longy made Juliet’s song in the 
| garden of incomparable b beauty. 
! 
| 
| 





SOPRANO HEARD -: - 


IN “ARIADNE” ARIA 
YA, ot hee ie Bln 1G 97 


Miss Garrison Soloist With Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra— 
Haydn and Berlioz Pieces 


eed 


Muck, Conductor; Miss Mabel Garrison, 
Soloist—Sixth program, presented in 
Hall, Boston, Mass., after- 
“The Star 
(played at the open- 
not scheduled in the pro- 
Haydn, symphony in DD 
major, “‘The Chase”; Mozart, aria, “L’am- | 
ero, sarod constante,” from .°*Tt "ae 
| pastore”; Strauss, aria of Zerbinetta from | 
|“Ariadne on Naxos” Berlioz, three_ 
|;movements of “Romeo and Juliet” dra- | 
matie symphony, comprising “Queen Mab” 
scherzo, “Garden Scene’ and ‘Ball at 
| Capulet’s.” 


Symphony 


ing, though 


| 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra, Karl 
| gram book) ; 





Miss Garrison perhaps intends to! 
take the scene from “Ariadne” on the: 
concert circuit of the United States, in 
the same way that Miss Marcella Cra 
not’ long ago took a scene from 2 
Strauss opera’, “Salome,” singing ° 
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2c au: Se sare . is 


i i ta abla’ holds tn. 
. ise of artistic reward 
1 0 f it in the. American 
Rpecduse of any de- 

For it has no 

, it can. well be 

apis musical engi- 

oly, without tech- 
Prive framework. But 

} out of the way with | 

i pont e ape manner in 
cor r treats the voice as. 
vhereby speech is uttered. 

| i ; a expressed, The 
binetta represents in com- 

f e thing that the music 


cents “in tragedy. 
= in the position of 
a ing, when the 


Apa ah an ina 


liv “ho wana becomes 

ile the Elektra ing is 
rng _. I a hata ag a ‘3 @ ritual. 

a Nua gee A ‘string quartet, consisting of Julius 

eatin La te if capers, Walter Habernicht, Heinr ct 


y ste beais Meg: 


ay hopelessly. nu a 


u- 
fh 228% He 


i ow mh sib e 


oo oe yn was the only one; per- 
th gered! of the bg ged 
\eoticarts whe en Haydn sounded big in 


a | goneerts wh with Strauss, for the 
iring | Symphony, “The Chase,” notwithstand- 


ing its fundamental lightness of tone 
Plan, was played with full modern 
|} Sonority. The feats of agility and the 
sharp contrasts of shading achieved, 
by the great orchestra were interest- | 
ing; but why take a pretty, High- 
teenth- -Century house of brick and try 
to rebuild it in imposing marble? 
The “Romeo .and Juliet” music of 
Berlioz, rather suffered from a pre- 
cise, geometrical presentation, as 
though it were used to block up: a: 
hole “in the program. The great 
Frenciu romanticist ig somewhat like 
Schumann, in seeming never quite 


to win the Sank ues - 
Hon. ys f 8 sata atten- 


; ; 


SYMPHONY MEN AT FUNERAL 
, aan, “Virus aa. (4! 
Quartet of Strings Heard at Services for 


Placido Fiumara 


Members of the Boston Symphony 


~~ | Orchestra, and other friends filled the chapel 
_.._. _|0f the Massachusetts Cremation Society 
._~|this afternoon for the funeral of Placido 

ne Fiumara, for more than 30 years a mem- 


jber of the Symphony band, The services 
were conducted by Euclid Lodge of Masons, 
of which Walter B. Tripp is master. Ralph 
Harlow, one of the members of the lodge, 
isang the music incidental to the Masonic 


Warnke and Emile Ferir, | all. 
eter to played | bag i : 
owsky : 


and James, an infant. 


ceeded in point of years that.of any of 


the present. players, died ‘suddenly on. 
Tuesday evening at his home at 92: 


Gainsboro street, from heart failure. He 


had just finished his dinner and was 


preparing to go to Symphony Hall to 
play with the orchestra, at the special 
performance there of Beethoven’s “Ninta 
Symphony,” in which a chorus of 350 
singers had a part. Mr, Fiumara played 
second violin and Yong occupied the first 
desk. of the group of second violinists. 

fle was born in Messina, Province of 
Sicily, Italy, and lacked about five 
months of reaching the age of sixty 
years. He came to the United States 
when about sixteen years of age and in 
his: long musical career had travelle4 
with the Boston Ideals, the company 
which produced light opera, and played 
algo in the orchestra of the old Boston 
Museum, before joining the Symphony 


Oychestra. He was gifted as a singer, | 


in addition to his ability as a violinist, 
and formerly sang in public as a bari- 
tone soloist. In past years he had sung 
atthe “Pop’’ concerts and was a member 


eath summer of the orchestra which ---- 


bg at these concerts. He studied 
ocal music under Giuseppe Campanart, 


now of New York and formerly of, Bos-. 


ton. who was a ‘cello player in the Sym- 


a aed Orchestra and. who later became | 
Jeading baritone of the Metropolitan 


Olera House. 
Mr. Fiumara, apart from his duties as 


a ‘member of the Symphony ‘Orchestra, 


taught violin playing. He was a mem- 
her of Euclid Lodge of Masons and of 
t/ @ Theatrical Mechanics’ ,Association- 


Hie is survived Sy a second wife and by | 


three sons, John Fiumara of Boston, 
Frank Fiumara, who lives in Medford, 


nesaeteiieds o - ~ 
“ 


Monsieur 


GEORGES LONGY 
(Director) 


Mademoiselle 


RENEE LONGY 
(Assistant Director) 
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‘will doubtless find its way into the| 


PY 
© 


, 


“Américan performance a week ago,| 


| 
| 
| 


, 
' 


‘puts a human being in the position of | ,° 


-ticulate musical instrument, as witless | 


of instrumentalists of chamber-music | 


with orchéstras here and there about 
the country. If she does so intend, 
‘she is not likely to find many sopranos 
‘desirous of snatching her honors away 
‘from her. For her exploit is one of 
enormous vocal difficulty, promising 
Slender artistic reward and offering | 
‘slight temptation to rivals. And yet: 
the- Zerbinetta aria, having such an 
‘accomplished soloist to sponsor it, | 


ess herself, just as the powerful and 
complex accompaniment to the opera, 
“Elektra,” emphasizes the madness of 
its Greek heroine. And without ques- 
tion the interest of the accompaniment 
played by the little ring of artists who 
surround Miss Garrison in her singing | 
of the excerpt, will go far toward ap- 
peasing listeners for any uneasiness | 
she herself may give them by her. 
strange use of her beautiful voice. 
For in the accompaniment of the 
scene is found Strauss, the orchestra] | 
humorist, flashing forth at his wit- 
tiest. 

This occasion was the only one, per- 
haps, in the annals of the symphony 
concerts when Haydn sounded big in 
comparison with Strauss, for the 
Symphony, “The Chase,” notwithstand- 
ing its fundamental lightness of tone 
plan, was played with full modern 
sonority. The feats of agility and the 
Sharp contrasts of Shading achieved 
by the great orchestra were interest- 
ing; but why take a pretty, Eigh- 
teenth-Century house of brick and try | 
to rebuild it in imposing marble? | 

The “Romeo and Juliet” music of | 
Berlioz rather suffered from a pre- | 
cise, geometrical presentation, as | 
though it were used to block up’ a’ 
‘hole in the program. The great | 
it is the contemptuous manner in| French romanticist is somewhat like 
which the composer treats the voice as | Schumann, in seeming never quite | 
the means whereby speech is uttered to win the conductor’s major atten- | 

‘ | 
| 


phasizing the silliness of the ay 
| 


‘programs of many important concert, 
organizations, because, to begin with, | 
it is a novelty, having had its first 


according to the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra program book, when given 
by Miss Garrison and Mr. Stock’s play-| 
érs; and because, furthermore, it is a/ 
kind of orchestral curiosity, requiring | 
for the accompaniment a small group | 


skill. 

“The reason why this aria holds in- 
Significant promise of artistic reward | 
for the champion of it in the American 
concert field is not because of any de- 
fects of construction. For it has no 
Such defects. Indeed, it can well be 
called a perfect piece of musical engi- 
neering, being, probably, without tech- 
hical flaw in,its entire framework. But 
the thing that is out of the way with 


and individuality is expressed. The tion. 
music of Zerbinetta represents in com- 

edy just the same thing that the music | 
of another opera character of Strauss, 

Elektra, represents in tragedy. 
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SYMPHONY MEN AT FUNERAL 
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rtet of Strings Heard at Services 


Placido Fiumara 


struggling to say something, when the "" 


power of saying it is hopelessly nulli- | 


fied. It makes the voice but an inar- | 


Members of the Boston Symphony 


ene » t¢abe-of wood Orchestra and other friends filled the chapel 


’ ; | of the Massachusetts Cremation Society 
More cunningly the word-conveying | this afternoon for the funeral of Placido 


power of the voice is negatived in the | Fiumara, for more than 30 years a mem- 
comedy than in the tragedy, in that ber of the Symphony band, The services 
the melodic line of Zerbinetta is dis-| were conducted by Euclid Lodge of Masons, 
torted until delivery of words becomes °f which Walter B. Tripp is master. Ralph 
impossible, while the Elektra song is Harlow. one of the members of the lodge, 
merely overpowered in a swirl of or- sang the music incidental to the Masonic 
preestration. The light and nimple ac- erie quartet, consisting of Julius 
companiment of a plano and a few Theodorweiz, Walter Habernicht, Heinrich 
‘Stringed and wind instruments in the Warnke and Emile Ferir, all Symphony 
Zerbinetta aria heightens the ridicu- musicians, played the andante from the 
lous plight of the voice and no doubt Tschaikowsky quartet, 

adds to the dramatic effect of the, 

scene, when given in a theater, by om. | 


one 
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PLACIDO FIUMARA, 
Jarrard + 


| 
Rentaeny, of | 

Italian a 
Boston, Was Oldest Member, in oint | 


VIOLINIST 
Bi. 


-—— > 


Musician, Long 


Symphony Orchestra 


Placido Fiumara, a player in the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra, whose active 
membership in that organization wo 
ceeded in point of years that of any Oo 
plavers, 
at his home at 
from heart failure. 


the present 
Tuesday evening 
(Gainsboro street, 
finished his i 
to go to Symphony Hall to 


He 


had just 
preparing 
play with the orchestra, 
nerformance there of Beethoven's nt 
. of 38590 


Symphony,” in which a chorus 


singers had a part. Mr. 


died suddenly on | 
92 | 


dinner and was | 


at the special | 
“Ninta | 


| 
| 
| 


} 
Fiumara played | 


second violin and long occupied the first | 


desk 

Messina, 

lacked 
the 


in 
and 
reaching 
to 


fle was born 

Italy, 
of 
He 


about 
of 


Sicily, 

months age 
vears. 
when 
his long 


with 


came 


had travelle4 


the 


career 
[deals., 


musical 


3oston 


the 


of Continued Service, of the Boston 
| 


of the group of second violinists. | 
, ) Province of | 

five | 
sixty | 
the United States , 
about sixteen years of age and in | 


company | 


which produced light opera, and played | 


the old Boston 
the Symphony 
as a singer, 
his ability as a violinist. 
sang in public as a bari- 
In past years he had sung 


orchestra of 
joining 
was gifted 


the 
before 
tie 
to 


in 
Museum, 

Orehestra. 
in addition 
and formerly 


also 


tone soloist. 
the “Pon’’ concerts and was a member 
| the orchestra whicn 
concerts. Hie studied 
cnder Giuseppe Campanari, 
now York and formerly of Bos- 
ton. who was a ‘cello player in the Sym- 
} and who tater became 
of the Metropolitan 


} 
‘ + 
< ! 4 


each summer. of 
Hlaved at these 
| 
i 


voeal music 


of New 


Orchestra 
a leading | 
House. 

Miumara, 
of 
tane@ht violin 
her of Euclicd 
the Theatrical 
Tle is survived 


} Pony 
yoritone 
Coner: 

Mr. 


9 member 


his duties 
Orchestra, 


apart from 
the Symphony 
playing. He was a mem- 
Lodge of Masons and of 
Mechanics’ Association. 
a second wife and by 
three sons, John Fiumara of Boston, 
rank Fiumeara, who lives in Medford, 
and James, an infant. 
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(Director) 
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RENEE LONGY 
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with orchéstras here and there about 
the country. If she does so intend, 
‘she is not likely to find many sopranos 
desirous of snatching her honors away 
from her. For her exploit is one of 
enormous vocal difficulty, promising 
Slender artistic reward and offering 
slight temptation to rivals. And yet 
thee Zerbinetta aria, having such an 
accomplished soloist to sponsor it, | 


phaswite the silliness of the shepherd- 
ess herself, just as the powerful and 
complex accompaniment to the opera, 

“Elektra,” emphasizes the madness of 
its Greek heroine. And without ques- 

tion the interest of the accompaniment 
| played by the little ring of artists who | 
| surround Miss Garrison in her singing | 
of the excerpt, will go far toward ap- | 
} easing listeners for any uneasiness | 
she herself may. give them by her 


will doubtless find its way into the | strange use of her beautiful voice. 


‘programs of many important concert | 


For in the accompaniment of the 


eee nizations, because, to begin with, | scene is found Strauss, the orchestral | 


it is a novelty, having had its first 
‘American performance a week ago, 
according to the Chicago Symphony | 


humorist, flashing forth at his wit- 
| tiest. 


This occasion was the only one, per- 


Orchestra program book, when given! 24PS, in the annals of the symphony 
by Miss Garrison and Mr. Stock’s play-| Concerts when Haydn sounded big in 


érs; and because, furthermore, it is a’ 


| comparison with Strauss, for the 


‘kind of orchestral curiosity, requiring symphony, “The Chase,” notwithstand- 


for the accompaniment a small group 
‘of instrumentalists of chamber-music 
_ skill. 


ing its fundamental lightness of tone 
plan, was played with full modern 
sonority. The feats of agility and the 


“The reason why this aria holds in-| Sharp contrasts of shading achieved 
‘significant promise of artistic reward | by the great orchestra were interest- 


for the champion of it in the American 
concert .field is not because of any de- 
fects of construction. For it has no 
such defects. Indeed, it can well be 
called a perfect piece of musical engi- 
neering, being, probably, without tech- | 
nical flaw in,its entire framework. But. 
the thing that is out of the way with) 
it is the contemptuous manner in. 
which the composer treats the voice as | 
the means whereby speech is uttered 
and individuality is expressed. The 
music of Zerbinetta represents in com- 
edy just the same thing that the music 
of another opera character of Strauss, 
Elektra, represents in tragedy. 
‘puts a human being in the position of | 
struggling to say something, when the 
power of saying it is hopelessly nulli- 


fied. It makes the voice but an inar- | 
ticulate musical instrument, as witless | 


as a tube of wood. 

More cunningly the word-conveying | 
power of the voice is negatived in the 
‘comedy than in the tragedy, in that 


the melodic line of Zerbinetta is dis-. 


torted until delivery of words becomes 
impossible, while the Elektra song is 
merely overpowered in a swirl of or- 
‘chestration. The light and simple ac- 
companiment of a piano and a few 
‘stringed and wind instruments in the 
‘Zerbinetta aria heightens the ridicu- 
lous plight of the voice and no doubt 
adds to the dramatic effect of the 
‘scene, when given in a theater, by em- 


ing; but why take a pretty, Eigh- 
teenth-Century house of brick and try 
to rebuild it in imposing marble? 

The “Romeo and Juliet” music of | 


Berlioz rather suffered from a pre-| 


cise, geometrical presentation, as | 
though it were used to block up’ a! 
hole in the program. The great 
French romanticist igs somewhat like 
Schumann, in seeming never quite 


tO win the conductor’s major atten- 
tion. 
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SYMPHONY MEN AT FUNERAL 
. Sry aw, You", ma. (9! 
Quartet of Stsicne Mad Heard at Services for 


Placido Fiumara 
Members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and other friends filled the chapel 
| of the Massachusetts Cremation Society 
i'this afternoon for the funeral of Placido 
|Fiumara, for more than 30 years a mem- 
ber of the Symphony band. The services 
were conducted by Euclid Lodge of Masons, 
of which Walter B. Tripp is master. Ralph 
Harlow. one of the members of the lodge, 
sang the music incidental to the Masonic 
ritual. 

A string quartet, consisting of Julius 
‘Theodorweiz, Walter Habernicht, Heinrich 
Warnke and Emile Ferir, all Symphony 
musicians, played the andante from the 
Tschaikowsky quartet. 
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PLACIDO FIUMARA, Whats pa 


ard —— af. 1 

av ‘ ; . 

einen Musician, Long a Rentaeny re 
Boston, Was Oldest Member, in in 
of Continued Service, of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra 


Placido Fiumara, a player in the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra, whose active 
membership in that organization ex- 


ceeded in point of years that of any of | 


the present players, died suddenly oa 
Tuesday evening at his home at 
Ciainsboro street, from heart failure. He 


had just finished his dinner and was | 
preparing to go to Symphony Hall to! 
| orchestra, at the special | 


play with the nah 
nerformance there of Beethov en’s “Ninta 


ore 
Symphony,” in which a chorus of 390 | 
singers had a part. Mr. Fiumara played | 


: first 
second violin and long - occupied the firs 


ddwk of the group of second violinists. 


* 
‘to was born in Messina, Province of | 


Sicily, Italy, and lacked about five 


. efauart cr | 
months of reaching the age of SIXTY | 
vears. He came to the tnited States 
, n about sixteen years of age and at 


Oe ne 
his long musical career had travelle4 


with the Boston Ideals, the company 


which produced light opera, and played | 


also in the orchestra of the old Boston 
Museum, before joining the Symphony 
Orchestra. He was gifted as a singer, 
in addition to his ability as a violinist, 


Monsieur 


GEORGES LONGY 
(Director) 


Mademoiselle 


RENEE LONGY 
(Assistant Director) 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30, AT 2.80 P 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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mphony sufférs from, the7riot 


of techhic. As Mr. Montagu-Nathan _ 
has well remarked, Rachmaninoff's ~ 
technic constitutes an interest in itself. | 


| | . In this symphony’ the composer 1s in- 
toxicated by it. His contrapuntal fa- 

cility leads him into excesses. Nor do 

y ef we find releiving nuances, @ wealth of. 

herats Ket, j “7? |\dynamic contrasts, a cunning employ- 
‘ ment of orchestral timbres. What va- 

Dr. Muck Conducts Seventh riety there is comes from rhythmic 
cu changes and stentorian surprises, as the 

Concert Featured by Rus- sudden introduction of fortissimo pas- 
sages when the hearer has been lulled 

: . for a few minutes. The horns are over- 

sian Work. ‘worked. On the other hand there is a 


~~ aoe 2 
~~ = 


— ~ cae 
_ = 
eA |! ee 
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iremarkably effective use of trumpets 
that is stamped upon the memory, after 


TO BE REPEATED TONIGHT the hearer has left the hall. 

A The performance of the symphony 
was magnificent in every respect, tech- 
nically and emotionally. Its excellence 
By PHILIP HALE. | was fully appreciated by an audience 
The seventh concert of a 'that completely filled the hall. . 
The seventh concert of the Boston} yfendelssohn wrote the Shakesperiil 


xy oa ay Ts > . > > - ao ard 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, con-) overture when he was 17 years old. 


ductor, took place yesterday afternoon| With the exception of the overture to 
in Symphony Hall. The program was as| Finga’s ‘ave ne Wave , he after 
follows: Racl ey ar | ~ | wards that fgr pure fancy and charm 
KE minor. No. 2, and the Overture, Noc-} spoiled by his good fortune, by his easy 


turne and Scherzo from Mendelssohn's, life, by the flattery of friends, and an 
adoring Jinglish public? In music as 


Night's! 
Dr f ea ‘in life he was too often cdnventional, 
Jreani. | priggish, genteel. <A little, portrait of 
What Angelo said to Escalus: “This| him by Aubrey Beardsley, published ‘in 
will last out a night in Russia when, the Savoy, too bahay a magazine 
: | live, shows the Menae ssohn of ma- 
nights are longest here 9 mig > Sf e4| LO ve «6S : . + 
eg ; PDganins " ue ight be said ture years; the man that was shoclked 
of Rachmaninofi's symphony. Although) py Berlioz, did not understand Chopin 
there is more matter in this music than| and Schumann, wrote an overture for 
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‘there was in Pompey’s testimony, there 


are irrelevancies and repetitions that} 
‘threaten if they do not actually impair! 
the effect of the whole. | 
ij; The symphony is, indeed, a Russian! 
i} work; Russian in the spirit of its) 
thematic material; Russian in its melan-| 


choly; as Russian in its length as any! 
i 


‘“Ruv Bilas,”’ although he did not ap- 
prove the play, and turned his eyes 
away from pretty, innocent Zerlina dis- 
robing in ‘Ira Diavolo.”’ It is a pity 
that he did not live to sce Richard 
Strauss’s ‘‘Salome”’ and Puccini's ‘‘Tos- 
ea.” or the first act of “The Valkyrie.” 
His letters about these operas would 
have been entertaining reading. Fer- 


one of Dostoievsky’s greater novels. | | : 
s > . Ove ] ! haps he would have inserted pen-and- 


not been thoroughly Germanized, When 
it} he wrote this symphony he was more} 
‘ilor less influenced by Tschaikowsky.} 
||This was natural, for he studied at the, 
|| Moscow Conservatory, and although he, 
was not Tschaikowsky’s pupil, although| 
the symphony was composed some years| 
after Tschaikowsky’s death, neverthe-| 
|| less the influence of the latter was still 
tt felt by the majority of the younger Rus-! 


'sians. | 


Pages appanage tance unlike Glazounoff, has| 
| 


In spite of its length, this symphony | 
|}is an engrossing and stirring one. Its! 
‘|}{melodic frankness —- obviousness, at 
|, | times—appeals directly to them that 
||| wish melody to be aimed straight al 
| them ; its fiery spirit excites; the pro- 
i/nounced sentiment that approaches sen- 
| timentalisn: soothes; there is an aur 
| thority of expression that leads an audi-| 
Be . to say at omce: “That is a great! 
| work.”” The frequent tumultueusness of 
| the instrumentation is also pleasing to} 
| many, who -say, as the horse saith 
among the trumpets, ‘Ha, ha!” 


ink sketches of the “objectionable” 
ecenes. For he was handy with pen 
and pencil, and we suspect him of writ- 
ing verses in ladies’ albums. But the 
overture to “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” will not soon be stale. The 
Nocturne, composed long afterwards, 
reyeals the composer of the ‘Songs 


es 
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without Words.’ The fairies in the, 
Seherzo are heavy-footed after those. 


that Berlioz imagined. ‘“‘The words of 


'Mercury are harsh after the songs of 


Apollo.’’ 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
There will be no concerts next week, 
for the orchestra will be on its second 
trip. The program of the concerts of 
Dec. 14 and 15 will include Mozart's 
Symphony in Is flat major; an excerpt 
from Ravel's “Daphnis of Chloe,” and 
Balakireff's symphonic poem “Thamar.” 
Handel’s “Atalanta” and Beethoven's 
“Jehovah, Hear Me.” 
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John McCormack will sing an aria from — 





MUSIC BY 
SYMPHONY 


Po tt 4 CE. {19 


Rachmaninoff ’s Work 
in E Minor Given 


New Beauties 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The programme of the Boston Sym- 
phony concert of yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall was purely or- 
chestral, without a soloist. The com- 
positions were Rachmaninoff’s E minor 
symphony and three movements from 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” 


Stitt eee 


LONG DRAWN OUT 


_ There are several curious and inter- 
esting things about this symphony of 


Rachmaninoff. One is the character of 
| its harmony. There is not a chord in 
| the Symphony, practically, which Men- 
/delssohn would have feared to use. For 
once the genteel Felix did not sound 
out-of-date, either in the spirit or the 
material of his music. Racamaninoff 
uses chords that our grandfathers 
knew, and makes them sing. His sym- 
phony is too long, because its ideas are 
too many and the composer gets intoxi- 
cated with his resources in the handling 
of these ideas. “Just once more before 
I finish,’”” one hears him say—and an- 
other transformation of some germ of 
the melodic material. 

The symphony is uncommonly solid in 
its texture, but, it is too thick and too 
drawn out. It is like an immense pic- 
ture, overladen with details which 
finally fatigue instead of inspire the be- 
holder. The fact that in spite of its 
length it fascinates the ear is a re- 
markable tribute to the composer. But 
if this symphony were pruned of its too 
luxuriant thematic growths it would be 
a masterpiece of its kind, instead of a 
work which talks longer than it has 

| good excuse for talking. An idea is 


‘worked, 7 


' scherzo, 


‘lier movements. 


Se neuia pei ra oe 3 


y ve 
hony. 


phrases come into the head of the 


writer. 


Wonderfully Picturesque 


But with this reservation, and despite 
it, the symphony is a wonderfully sin- 
cere and picturesque work. It is a sort 


Shatter’ how many fine 


of a blend of Mendelssohn of the A | 


minor symphony and ‘Tschaikowsky. 
There is a suavity that was never 
Tscnaikowsky’s, a mastery of form, if 
not of conciseness, that Tschaikowsky 
never attained, a facility pre-eminently 
characteristic of Mendelssohn. There is 
also a naive lyricism which speaks ir- 
resistibly for itself. The whole sym- 
phony sings, in such a heartfelt, Rus- 
sian manner that even where it is most 
sentimental or long drawn out one’s 
sympathies are engaged. 

And again Dr. Muck made a record 


with a work which is now well known | 
and of which a certain sort of tradi- | 
tional interpretation might well be ac-| 


cepted. 
a tradition, at least without subjecting 
it to the most searching analysis, in 
his interpretation of a score. 
ably his music is studied afresh, every 
time that he plays it. We do not Say 
this from personal acquaintance with | 


But Dr. Muck never accepts 


Invari- | 


| 
| 


his methods of study, but from the in- | 


controvertible proof of his successive 
performances. 


It is seldom indeed that | 


a piece of music fails to grow in inter- | 


est and significance under his baton. 


Principal Changes Noted 


The principal changes noted from pre- 
vious readings by other conductors 


and even by Muck himself were in the | 


second movement, 
and the finale. 


a sort of a free, 
The latter | 


movement had long been held by the’ 


writer the weakest of the four, with 
the possible exception 
movement, 
amazingly effective, 
suspected detail, and in the dramatic 
emphasis of the recurrence of various 
motifs, brought forward from the ear- 
The 
scherzo, 
faster, at least in the opening, 
previously, and the contrast broader 
and more striking. 

The peroration of the finale 
ment, 
will not soon be forgotten. 
troduction of the first movement was 
notable for its dreadth, as was the com- 
parative quietness and reserve strength 
in the interpretation of the movement 
proper. In brief, the entire work 
sounded more continuous, more cumu- 
lative in interest, 


fore. 
music of Mendelssohn brought an 


agreeable ending to the programme. 


tempo of the'§ 
if we are not mistaken, was) 
than | 


move-. 
for sheer pomp and splendor, 
The in-,| 


more characteristic | 
of a Russian composer, than ever be-. 
The conductor was recalled re- | 
peatedly, with marked enthusiasm. The 


of the _ slow: 
Yesterday it was, at least, | 
in many an wun-— 


THE SYMPHONY. CONCERT 


 tnana, ifee. fod th is: 
A* ‘PROGRAMME OF CONTRAS P G 


PIECES 


es ere 


Three Numbers from Mendelssohn’s Fan- 


ciful and Polished Music to “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” Besides Rakhmani- 
nov’s Puissant Second Symphony—The 
Eloquence of Each in Kind, and of Con- 
ductor and Orchestra with Both 


OR once in a way, yesterday af- 

ternoon, Dr. Muck set a programme 

of two sharply contrasting pieces 

for the Symphony Concert; while, 
again for once in a way, the more slender- 
bodied and fanciful of the pair endured 
well the proximity of the stouter substance 
and the larger power of the other. This 
fortunate music happened to be the over- 
ture and two of the entr’actes in Men- 
delssohn’s numbers to accompany Shak- 
speare’s comedy of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ The years come and the years 
go; but naught else that the composer left 
behind so well withstands the’ lapse of 
time; while, try as three generations of 
music- makers have, no accompaniment to 
Shakspearean comedy or Shakspearean 
tragedy has yet matched in fitness to the 
play, in suggestion to the audience, in 
fancy, fecundity and felicity within itself 
these thirteen pieces distributed through a 
fairy farce of Athenian duke and English 
Puck, ‘‘rude mechanicals’’ hoydenish dam- 
sels and pursuing swains. Almost never 
do we in America hear them in tonal ves- 
ture to the play; the days have seemingly 
passed when it was read in the concert-hall 
that an orchestra might intersperse the 
text with the appointed numbers. The over- 
ture has become an terh in ‘‘the standard 
repertory’’- almost the lonly item therein 
that endures permanently from the copious 
pages of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy—to 
be taken down for biennial or triennial per- 
formance as perfect as conductor and or- 
chestra may give it and, often in associa- 
tion with as many other divisions of the 
music to the whole comedy as the conduc- 
tor elects to set after it. Seldom does it 
fail to abide the neighboring numbers; 
while almost never does it fail to pleasure 
the youngest or the oldest hearer. 

When the critical and the curious sons 
of men fall to measuring the titles of one 
Overture, sundry entr’actes, marches, 
songs and dances to such permanent 
vitality and favor, they usually set high 
the exceeding skill the unfailing felicity 
of Mendelssohn’s workmanship. How 
aptly he shapes his music to the ortho- 
aox forms of his time, yet with no lessen- 


| 


ing ° ce ess, from SARS r to nt mber, 
to the course of the Tia with’ bgt ies | 
of the invention that fertilizes pe How 


limpid it all is, both in itself and in im-- 


plication of personage and _ incident, 
scene and atmosphere; how round of 
phrase and flowing of period; how dex- 
terous in transition and animate and op- 
posite of rhythm; how shimmering of 
color and playful in suggestion. The 
learned treatises on orchestration ex-. 
patiate through pages of the skill of 
hand, the nicety of ear and the fertility 
of faney that Mendelssohn displays with 
his Wind instruments; they find room at 
least for a paragraph about the’ dex-: 
terity and the imagination with which 
he keeps his strings either shimmering 
or incisive, or even both at once: The 
poets rejoice in a fairy music that trips 
to meet their visions more than half- 
way; the pursuers of humor in tones 
enumerate a score or two of little 
touches that point the ways of Bottom 
and his company or tweak and twinkle 
at Puck and his horde. The dullest- 
eared, the poorest-witted listeners taste 
these satisfactions though, wisely, they 
sive not a thought to the examining of 
them. 

Now it is quite true that Mendelssohn’s 
music to ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
shines with all these technical aptitudes | 
and distinctions; but so, in greater or less | 
degree, do many more of his pieces seldom 
heard nowadays and then irking to impa- 
tient listeners. True again, Mendelssohn 
was the born and practised technician, the 
instinctive and the adept elegante in the 
artistries of tones; yet others of his own 
time and of the epoch in music immedi- 
ately preceding it enjoyed an audible share 
in these distinctions. Rather, what really 
isolates this overture anu the twelve “addi- 
tional numbers’’ from the rest of Mendels- 
sohn’s music is the unflagging play of poet- 
ic and characterizing imagination, of an- 
swering tonal invention, of fancy busy 
with the details of both, from end to end 
of this “‘incidental music.’’ No other of the 
composer's pieces—not even the two over- 
tures of the sea—bear comparison with it 
in the possession of these attributes. They 
flower into a suave and Shimmering in- 
trinsic beauty, into a poetic, a humorous or 
a characterizing illusion, into a sustained, 
yet diversified flow of fancy and feeling 
such as nowhere else did Mendelssohn at- 
tain and maintain. Felicity of workman is” 
indeed no mean preservative in the arts; 
but it must have something to preserve. | 
The music to ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” provides that something savorily 
and abundantly and by virtué of both sgub- 
stance and style the music smilingly ; 
wits the vear and flouts the fashion. Even 
‘“‘suburban schedules,’’ the omnipotent cae 
not loose many hearers from. it. | * 

As the concert went, the felicities. a 





a ‘the s aping close. Both will 
nduc ie. ‘thé blazing and deaping close. Both w 
and the orchestra heightened) the blazing | % | 

hs mecnept onl the composer. The tone of| know the pervading Pacinos age np geting 

the strings could hardly have been lighter, glowing, or sharp rat ta i Senta Sei ces 
priguter, mors Gow NS: <arrmgg an a patois: pee fecuificy anéabe variety of imagination | 

n the music bade; the wooe-| the fert! : vee 

2 Rory hahaty rphikaned and drenched whole} that informs, siege rary re a asiae : 

periods in a beauty that seemed the beg oot eaediac Bh which otéaatonal sU- 

r of tone; or the bassoons m« 9 ccasional opacities 
a ge the brass preluded to a mel'ow | perfluous lengths and occas | 
; | 


: the ac- 
ss rT rlof tune are but the flaggings or 
dignity. Dr. Muck’s ear for the tone © sents of the tioment. No wontan. Saige 


myer: for the vore tne cent ie kiran and for the ninth time, Sympnony | 
‘sensitive as Mendelssohn's des : se for piece and 
eadasa: not a stroke of the composer, speed- mans Spee applau P | 
ing. his rhythms, river agar on pend 0:8 eyes. be ‘he merely studious or merely | 
ment; while MONS i a en perfections, susceptible, the imaginative listener will | 
Seeatorioa ‘trom -the whole music its in- | somehow suspect a drama in beige ogg «od 
. dp 7 w) ih 

trinsic beauty and its never flagging poetry symphony ‘of nn a ond ‘Whe fay eG 
or fancy of suggestion. The pleasure, the play and the Peers” calpct Telia Pe et ae 
illusion, might hardly run higher. Yet, in| from moveien ey atid ks hee 
very different kind, conductor and band} turn of that | ri Caters all the rest; in 
did as much for the preceeding symphony— | Allegro natn ¥ oe 08 as the fugued and 
the record, in E minor, soe wehires st op : eg ert eeaearen Mea eaned 9p tape the 
iw akhmaninovy. is music eX- e y , yo abs eh eb Fs 
Seiad ° Nipargaan high lights, dark shadows | course of the 4 ge ray opie ts ye 
of tone, and the performance yielded them. | tensity of aon’ se of a deen and per- 
It demanded a sustained largeness of style the last; in the sense oF . 2 ‘ ab ep 
; f progression. Not once did | sonal emotion that rises — rom AS w! ‘is 

and energy 0° P' ad ys a ee r Possibly it is the familar 
they fiag. Occasionally, it cut from the symphony. saci en ab ea 
orchestra ’an individual choir or even an | Russian symphonic < ee Chalke velcy 
individual voice and the players made either | prompted by introspection a x leet 
‘vivid. Again the music surged into climax’ plays so often in his larger egy Et: 
| and the hearer felt the might and the | beginning in sombre and groping Bf ak 
| majesty of the tone. Intricate Passages | the ascent into a nervous, restless, > 
‘ran luminously; excited rhythms jumped }| easionally 
to the ear; song. intensely conceived and 
intensely voiced, bore the listeners into the 
emotion that bred and fed it. Clearly Dr. 
Muck was giving himself to the utmost to 
ths music. Seldom has he conducted a 


frantic activity; the resort to 
TE ERE CORTE TT = ‘ 


external excitements as in the scherzo; the 
solace of inner meditation as in the slow 
movement; the final upspring into an ex- 
ultant., vigorous, human and happy wig 
> Ix ani j Yhaikovsky. 1e 
symphony—no; not even Wranck’s But Bakhmaninov is wy Chall si 
Fe euch Se cetrating and energizing con- elder Russian as gee ces 8 bo 
ception, with such manifold and unfailing of a neurotic, onmge veh ea Ltrs The 
eloquence of transmission. Composer and usually at eattag ntps a mind as wait as 
conductor, orchestra and audience, were as younger has a mastel u Pract zs pei 
one. with the sensations of the music. an ardent temperament, ee Saas ab ineecd 
So heard, for the ninth time within seven speaks more eloquently, attains iQ 1a att 
years ‘“‘at these concerts,’ the symphonv | wields a power that the other strip a3 
unmistakably holds its own among the | summon. Chaikovsky s moods and “er 
modern kind that individualizes and vital- | sions, procedure and achievement in ‘ign 
izes orthodoxy in the composer’s OWN| symphonic dramas interest and impress 
fashion and yet runs not away to gods] the hearer for the vivid and singular per- 
new and. strange. The studious andjgonality they disclose and proclaim. 
scholarly hearer may take his satisfaction) Raxkhmaninov’s symphony of yesterday, 
of the surety and the power with which] nis tone-poem, ‘The Isle of the Dead, 
Rakhmaninov wields his tonal masses; of] o5¢ g month ago, speak out of a finer, 
the skill with which he guides music, play- graver, more controlled spirit, with an 
ers, and audience, too, in and out of in- exaltation of passion and speech, a wider, 
tricacies, of his aeepety of sarge Bcsust- deeper human appeal, a universal quality 
ment, adroit detail, and emer OCR OG SUB’ | that Chaikovsky knew not. Once more 
a a Petia ahd thatrimenta! the composer who directs emotion by mind 
rou. The less instructed but sometimes | ©*°e!S 11m pists sresane it unbridled. 
more susceptible listener receives from the 
sum and the interplay of these qualities 
the sensation of a music he comprehends 
and feels, that illudes him into pleasure, 
that stimulates him into answering emo- 
tion. Both sorts of listeners will ex- 
perience the large unfolding of the music 
from the dark and. groping beginning to 


- Tv) ote te 
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oor until hei nd its pro i 


WORK PRESENTED |‘ base. The only thing about the 


architectonic pile of the Russian com- 
_ poser that is hard to understand is the 


mma Dee. se (oe 


Russian Composer’s Second S m-~ overlaid instrumental covering. This 


/C),. is elaborated into so many ramifica- 
phony Performed by Or tions of ornament and forced into so 


chestra, Dr. Muck Directing many pretensions and contradictions 


of design, that people perforce won- 
de ! | i 
Seated | ‘Brmpdiy:  -Oediieleas Sain ed nats eng the builder is working in 
_Muck, Conductor—Seventh program, pre- e igypuan, the Greek, the Roman- 
| sented in Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass.,, ¢Sque or the Gothic style. 
_afternoon of Nov. 30, 1917: Rachmaninoff,; Perhaps such a condition is neces- 


Symphony in E minor, No. 2, op. 27;| sary in the makin ‘ 
| Mendelssohn, overture, nocturne an re It may b Pine Ma hessyape to 
scherzo from ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” : y pe at a scheme of 


tain “Ge, Bi. prien p structure so simple and 
: _ | Strong as Rachmaninoff’s ] - 

The second symphony of Rachmani-| pear bald and angular Unless aeaueel 

| noft 1s conceived in such large archi-| pehind a rich ornamental facade, re- 
tectural terms and it has such a com- sponding to an academic notion of 
plex framework, that listeners in the| decorative beauty, to some fashion of 
first minutes of its performance can investiture authorized by the Beaux 
hardly help being at a loss what to| Arts professors. At all events the 
make of it. And yet, vast though it|/themes of the symphony played on 
is, it proves in the course of interpre- Friday afternoon are dressed up in 
tation to have a frank unity of plan|some of the most showy sonorities 


that makes everybody like it. By the|that have yet been contrived. The | 


time it is three-quarters presented,/ melodies and harmonies of the piece 
anyone can plainly see that it is|are clothed with an almost measure- 
merely an adaptation of the musical! less wealth of orchestral sound. 

forms In which Beethoven wrote his How studiously the climaxes are 
Symphonies, sonatas and quartets;| plotted! With what regularity, and still 
that it is a four-movement composi-| with what variety, crescendo succeeds 
tion, with opening and closing allegro| crescendo! Tone colors are mixed. to 
movements of rather strict, though] the gaining of all transparent effects 
exaggerated, contour, and with inter-|imaginable, but never is @ touch of 
vening scherzo and slow movement. It; indefiniteness or of impressionism al- 
is found, indeed, to be as clear in its} lowed. This painter is especially skill- 
general Scheme of contrasts of the in-| ful in his use of the violin tints, know- 
| tellectually pondering mood, and the!|ing how to keep their individuality 


| humorous, the romantic and the tri-| even when using them for background. || 


umphantly achieving moods as any | He is skillful, furthermore, in keeping | 


Symphony in the repertory of Mozart| His string, wood and brass choirs| 


or Haydn, distinct and in preventing any depart- 
So there the symphony in E minor|™ent of tone from becoming sub-| 
Stands, a modern edifice in gleaming | Merged. | 
stone. towering above little brick| Which means that Rachmaninoff is 
structures of a century and a half|2 Master of the technique of tone 
ago, and serving its busy, ‘industria]| @/ance, though he is better at bal- 
purpose as inevitably as those pterics ancing masses of tone than in setting 
tures of low roof and modest tower! °% 2 Single voice against a group of 
in its shadow served the exigent voices. One of the most noticeable 
empire-aspiring purpose of a past solo exploits in the Symphony is the 
day. Really, the method according passage for clarinet in the slow move- 
to which this Twentieth Century sym-| ment, which intrudes itself in a rather 
phony is put together is intelligible |£0T!0T™, detached and unpersuasiye 
enough to those who have watchea ~~ @2uer. | 
the setting-up of concrete posts on a .. 8° SYmPhony was a selection to 
town building site, who have stand mS ete out the best powers of the con-J 
when steel timbers were laid across sy ef and the players, and the inter- 
' pretation of it was among the note-” 
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ccernmunmens «es KACHMANINOFE NO 
ned f the season. Necessarily nt | ) 


two months o : 
“its splendors of tone made the over- 
‘ture, nocturne and scherzo of Mendels- 
sohn, which entered into the second 


half of the concert, sound thin. Men-— 
delssohn in his fragile way is as great , 
a master of tone balance @ 
maninoff. If his orchestration were 
less delicate and less dependent on the 
light interplay of solo instruments, 
and if an expansion of the tone volume 
of his music, such as was tried with 
Haydn’s symphony, “The Chase, at 
the concerts of last week, were justifi- 
able, the seventh Boston Symphony 
program might also have merited the | 


praise of balance. 


—_- =o 


SY PHONY CONGERI 


Youd) = ——— Nee. / UP | 
The performance by Dr Muck And the | 
orchestra of Rachmaninoft’s second 
symphony in E minor yesterday after- 
noon was eloquent. The inspired pases 
of this notable score were illumined as 
at no previous hearing of them; to those 
more prolix than significant was Ssiven 
a nobility they did not inherently pos- 


it has been said when this symphony 
was played berore in Boston that it was 
| too long, that it did not gain with ac- 
quaintance. For some the merit now will 


ry 


lie with Dr Muck’'s reading. The charge | ‘* "© ©" 
of length is indisputable. The audience this idea in ninth hepa 
symphony playing OV€r | Brahms emphasized it 19 his 


gets little from a 


an hour. In the slow movement the com-j « 
i poser becomes enamored of a figure eXx- | 

panding into a melody of folk or naive 
character. Its profile is indeterminate, 
land in prolonged development itbecomes 
discursive. The last movement leads 
through a devious fantasia before a be- 
lated return of the first theme and the 


review of others in the work. 
Even in these there are striking pas 


. 

| sages, but not the sustained beauty of 
| thought and expression of the first two. 
There are reminiscences of Tschaikow- 


isky and particularly of the “Pathetic” 
aut | 


'symphony in the first movement, 
there are noble passages, a compellin 
flow ot orchestral song, 
blends of instrumental colors, 


drumatic climaxes and a Slavic som-) jhe 
The scherzo with | movement ‘a not far 


berness of character. 


hits cheerily, bustling theme, the viva- 
| clous fugue and its admirably sustainedj _ |. , 

was vlaved with just the touch of | 5*°' hy 
mgod was playe ania pots a8 | maninoff does not belong to the mus- 


folk or festival gayety. 


The euphony, the virtuosity through- 
out, was such as only this orchestra cani late Scriabine. 
ive, nor must the beautiful tone and 
nely curved phrasing of Mr Sand’s 
playing of the theme in the slow move- 


ment be forgotten. 
The overture, nocturne and scherzo 


Mendelssohn’s music to “A Midsummer | suggestions of I 


Night’s Dream’’ finished the progra 


Next week the orchestra will be away alas, only suggestions, and suddenly | 
> they are thyust aside by @ very bitter | 
such a one &&) 


on its second Southern tour. 


'was of 


i symphony 


fascinating 
superd | poser does not 
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Adler — Ss . ee . a / 


s is Rach- Proves Emotional Symphony 


Need Not Break All 
Musical Laws 


ann eee 


By LOUIS Cc. ELSON. 
PROGRAM. 
Second Symphony. & 
\lendelssonhn- Overture, Nocturne and Sche! 
ro. from ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ 
The list looks brief, but the concert 
qa modern 


g jhor, 
Rachmainotl po 


length, for 


vnsual 
big aS a mod- 


is alwayS as 
and requires plenty of 
But Rach- 
name iS accented on 
at least deviated 


ern steamship, 
room to turn sround in. 
maninoff (the 
the second syllable), 
n works when he made 
intelligile 
This was 
disciple of 
Tsechaikowsky, for that master never 
indulged in musical puzzle pictures. | 
Some modern points, however, may | 
lbe noted in the work. The carryinNs | 
of figures from one movement into an- | 
is a constant procedurein fre- | 
symphonies. Beethoven began 
his ninth symphony, and 
first 
The finale here gives an 
interesting epitome of preceding 
movements, because of its recapitu- 
lation of figures. 


SONA'TA—ALLEGRO FORM. 

The first is portentous, 
long and decidedly emotional. If we 
d the work melodic at times 


from the moder 
hs symphony 1n fe minor 


and sometl imes melodic. 


to be from a 


expected 


| other 
i cent 


vyinphony. 


movement 


have calle 
this does not imply 
rather tuneful! figureP in 
strone 
g | musical 7 
suggestions oO} 


<hudderings and 
calamity, the 


winds; the 


sonata-allegro. 


ithe classical | 
therefore. that 


to note, 
ical Boisheviki, 


More definite 
appeared in the 
which ta 
at although it is not playful. 


second 
! 


m.};and folk music, but these 


‘and ascetic fugue. 


(| portrayed the 


actual tunes, bul) 
spite of) 
contrasts and bold explosions, | 
mysterious 
com | 
throw musical form to | 
architecture of the 
removed from | 
We are! 


Rach- | 
like Stravinsky or the’ 


rhythmic treatment 
movement, 
kes the place of the ScherzZo, | 
Yet it has 
-ussian dance themes 
remain, 


Browning satirized in “his “Master 
-~Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,” full of dry 


learning and without any sap what- 
9 


| ever. 
| The Adagio pleased us much. The 
| house programme labelled it “alle- 
| gro.”’ 
1} the slow 
1 with mighty surges of tone, great 
| erescendos, that were given grandly 
| by the orchestra. Of the finale, since 
| we have already spoken of its rem- 
‘i iniscences, we need only add that it 
‘(+ is much given to tremulous, soft pas- 
sages, that suggest profound 
(} teries which we (and the 
LESSONS '''O THE RADICALS. 
one can praise 


' 
‘ 
j 
| 
| could not unravel, 
' 
| 
| 


Summing’ up, 


| work highly. 
'!i'of the radicals that they 
| break all musical laws when they be- 
'come emotional. The work was su- 
iperbly played. 

Then czeme the Tennysonian 
‘ii delssohn, ciear ag crystal and 
‘ful to the whistling point. 


tune- 


any bit 


| 38 equal to 


'it was composed by a boy of eighteen, 
; Last wek we had the fairies of Ber- 
| lioz. and yesterday those of Mendels- 
isohn. It would be difficult to say 
i which were the more attractive. 
| in this overture the chief theme 
' (violins) pictures the fairies, the 
‘second theme the lovers, the closing 
theme, the clumsy Athenian players, 
Bottom, Quince, etc., and the Shakes- 
pearian reader could fololw every 
i}! picture with ease. There was the 
| Braying bassoon, picturing Bottom 
if turned into an ass, and there wags the 


'sohn wrote it for Ophicleide) which 
weaver snoring in 
|) drunken sleep amid the fairies, and 
iii there was the final vanishing into 
{i thin air of all the fairy hosts. A mu- 
| sical fantasy that will never die. 

The other two movements were 
; written after the youth had grown to 
| nda ( Mendelsshon was greatest 
ie n he was little) and show less 
i inspiration, but quite as much melody 
| and symmetry. The Nocturne is a 
t beatuiful display of horn-playing, 
1 composed when the valve-horns were 
| beginning to take the place of the 
natural instruments, Jt was’ charm- 
(ingly played, and jit was a delicious 
rest to listen to such simple harmony 
|} in these days of tonal ugliness. Oui 
| compliments to the horn player 


|A PLAYFUL MOVEMENT. 
| The was playful, vei not 
i with the ebullient animal Spirits ‘of 
|} the ovetrue. Yet, if we 


j 


Schetzo 


achieved erotesqueness or brusquerie 
than daintiness or genial] humor in 


It is lofty, long-breathed, like | 
movements of eBethoven, | 


mys- | 
composer) 


this | 
It is a lesson to some \ 
need not | 


Men- | 


| The overe- | 
‘ture to “Mid Summer Night’s Dream” | 
an of musical hu-! 
mor and daintiness ever written. And | 


ti} long@ tone on the bass tuba (Mendels-!.. 
'tive the 


his Scherzos. But Mendelssohn caught 
the true spirit of the movement which 
Beethoven invented, and while some 
of the other movemnts of his sym- 
phonis are fading, his Scherzos stand 
the test of time. 

We wonder that Dr. Muck did not 
add the “Wedding March” belonging 
lto this same work. Jt would have 
heen very fitting in these strenuous 
fighting days. for it has leq more péo- 
ple into combat than all the other 
battle marches of the world, 


ee 


NEXT SYMPHONY CONCERT, 
| ihe programme of December 14-15 will be 
as follows: 
| Mozart, E flat Symphony, 
Handel, aria from ‘‘Atalanta.”’ 
-Rouel, ‘‘Daphms and Chloe, ‘Symphonic Frag. 
ment,’’ 
toethoven, aria, *“Jehovas Hear.’’ 
4 Pulokieff, ‘‘Thamar,’’ Symphonic poem, 
Soloist, John McCormack, 


me ee, Ee 7 . 


Editor, Daily Advertiser: g0ee, ¢/ 

Dear Sir:—Having read Mr. Lous 7 
aison's article in your paper concern: 
ing the Knitting at the Symphony 
' concerts, I wish to express my entire 
Sympathy with his 
suffered much 
movements of 


opinion, 
from the 


those 


I have 
restiess 
| industrious 
hands, but have been silent, except in 
speaking of it to a few frien@s. 
Those persons who knit while the 
music is going on must be essentially 
UNMUSICal and also, [ am sorry to say, 
wanting in true politeness, because 
thoughtless of the comfort of otherg., 
To those who are musically sensfe 
sight of the moving 
and needles in their near 
hood or 


hands 
neighbor- 
3 easy line of 
visiun, is most annoying and disturb- 
ing, interrupting the entire attention 
which they give to music and which 
music demands of 
to love 


even in their 


those who listen 
understand. I can say 
honestly that & could not possibly sit 
next to anyone who knitted during 
the performance of music. 

_ Let us al] then, knit for our gol- 
diers and sailors (God bless them!) 
but let us arrange to do it, or have it 
done for us, in a more fitting place, 

AN OLD CONCERT GOER. 


and 


Items and Announcements 4AM. 


The recent regulations of the“Mipak not 
of Justice limiting the moveme tsy of 


take the German subjects in the United States/have 


} Scherzo for what its name indicateae— compelled the Symphony Orchestra to abans- 


i , 
a playful movement—then we 


Scherzo composers, Beethoven oftener 


’ may don its monthly visits Phi 
\think of Mendelssohn as.the bédst oe iraiibloainlidhe 5 s to Philadelphia and 


* | There are twenty-three such 
enemy aliens,’ though they happen to be 





among the most peaceful of 
the band and were they to 80 to Wa 
| ton or Philadelphia with it, they woul 
'enter ‘‘prohibited areas.’’. Whether they 
fean jeurney to New York and not infringe 
'such prohibition remains to be determined. 
\If they can, the orchestra will undertake} 
the usual concerts there and in Brookl 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday 0} 
week, with the possibility ot an extra 
nee on Sunday. If, however, such a 7 
new proves contrary to the regula-' 
Itions, the orchestra, for the rest of the sea- 
son. will limit itsell to 

ton and a few neighboring clit 

| The programme for the nex 


a | ‘ P 
moscton Ol 


nati-| W 


} 


| phony Concerts in 


i'noon, Dec. i4, and Saturday 
| 15, will traverse for purely or 


‘ . , 
| pers a symphony Dy Mi0OZare IM Bertil shes, Rakhmaninov’s invention 1S 


‘a fragment, new to Boston, of havelsS Yair)», 
‘let, ‘‘Dauphnis and C ’’> and Bala | 
‘sombre tone-poem, 

i'these mumbers Air. Mi: 

| will sing an air that 
'from Hiandel’s opera of 
'other from Beethoven's 

| new and strange, n ypwada‘ S, 
| Olives.”’ 


} 
| plauded Symphony— 
ISTEN 

ingly 

trequente! 
a man of no 
With music wh 
lavished on 
Fvidav and Sat: 
ot picce and ypert 
ter, “Why, he 
maninov’s symphony move 
It. is ingenious and imag 
9 keen, resourceful and lu 
echestration; it has a 
i flavor: 
itransfix; its varied 
immediate emotional! 
‘it departs in no Co! 
the style of the ec 
ithe traditional 
assimilating. 
for instance, nor even rT 
igreater degree, but those 
i'more personal, and 
‘heart. 


dai th a 
*wa 


its dramatic 


either does 


: final 

iorly in the music it 
irises from darkness into light, 
vyieus symphonies have da 
different kind of 
has become a tracitional and a very conven- 
ient formula. Perhaps, instead of saving 
‘Yight,’’ we should say “lightness.” This 
symphony makes one realize that Rakh- 
maninov owed a great deal to Chaikovsky, 
and the two have interesting similarities 
45 well as differences. Goth had a ready, 
too ready. faculty for absorbing western 
eulture, and thereby individuality suffered, 


Ole 


elevation. but again that 


yni of 
this} memory: 
ell sroomed, no more than mildly excit- 


} ‘our-| ifs, 
. nine -for the moment; but enhemerai and 


ut" 


. ~ - ¢ } lin 
A Dissenting Voice to Rakhmaninov’s Ap--| 


men, within} and Russian characteristics became purely 
shing-} external. 
q, w2s rather personal than national.) 
ecomnosers are obvious, 
al’ ard utmost at the first hearing, 
ithers the difference begins. 
emotional, 


(Surely Chaikovsky’s pessimisny 
Both 
their 
But 
Chaikovseky is 
sensational; his themes are 
ten etriking, vivid and indelible upon the 
Rakhmaninov is self-contained, 


and reveal 


his themes are pleasurable and win- 


‘distinctive. Both have a way of becom- 


‘ 


ine obsessed and haunted by thetr themes 


noint of over-repetition. 
Rakhmaninov’s Symphony is too 
P all because only a colossal 
‘ould justify such length, and a 
means is. 
episodes; 


zal conception it by no 
many parts and 
inexhaustible, 


are too 

«A , 

nd he has nc ’ ticcpimination to reje ; 
ur to him. 


We do not 
ana comf 
njoyment. i] has a high ana kee 
ca of the orchestra, but he is by no means 
) tal reator. tie is ] roficien 
of colors; his : 


lean ba Vi 


involuntary e 
* use of the: 


performance every 
ensure and ap} 


iittle ol 


ror the satisfaction of many curious 
spirits, it may be said that the Symphony 
Orchestra is making its present visit to 
New York with the full knowledge and 
under the free sanction of the authorities 
ot the United States. concerned with such 
The only deviation from routine 
was a journey to New York by way of 
Albany, instead of the usual route, 80 tha 
the German subjects in the band might 
cross no ‘“‘prohibited area.’ lNec. 7 (Gry 


matters. 
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HALT SYMPHONY PLANS 


BY ALIEN ENEMY RULES 


cA ald, Ae r J 
Pa bar Scheduled in “Mb 


Cities Cancelled by Manager 
C. A. Ellis. : 


C, A, Ellis, manager 
Symphony orchestra, sent telegrams last 
evening cancelling. concerts that -were 
lo be given in Philadelphia Monday 
evening, In Washington Tuesday after- 
noon and in Baltimore Wednesday even- 
ing. The message sent to Philadelphia 
follows: 
| “The regulations concerning § aliens 
which have recently been Promulgated 
by the department of justice at Wash- 
gton affect <3 members of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra and make it im- 
possible properly to give the concert 
which has been announced for Monday 
evening at the Academy of Music rt 
will therefore not be given. The price 
of the tickets for this concert wil] be re- 
funded at Heppes. 

ger ° V6 YQ OTY 
| The management regrets that this 
notice could not have been published 
earlier, but owing to the holiday gefinite 
information concerning the effect of the 
regulation was not received until late 
Saturday afternoon.”’ iit 


ONE SERVICE OF DR. MUCK. 


| lo iditor of Herald and Journal: 


Dr. Muck is doing one important piece 
Of work for this community and/ wher- 
appears with his orchestra 


; | throughout the country and plays ‘‘The 


— ee 


A A A A I A A A 


American 


Star Spangled Banner’? in showing the 
people how ft ought to be 


‘Played and sung. 


ri. a 

hose of us who have been accustome} 
all our Iives to hear the liberties taken 
with the tempo by some of the so-called 


of the Boston | 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY MAY 


GIVE NEW YORK CONCERTS 
Hen alae | Meo. 3/17 
Manager Ellis Hopes to Arvange 

Route That Will Avoid Area 


Barred to Alien Enemies. 


Charles A. Ellis, manager of the Bos- 
/ ton Symphony orchestra, went to New 
| York early last evening to arrange, if 
|possible, some route by which the 23 
‘alien members of the orchestra might 
be able to travel to New York and 
Brooklyn, later in the week, without 
entering any restricted area affected by 
the recent alien enemy ruling. The or- 
chestra was scheduled to appear in 
Brooklyn Thursday evening and in-New 
York Friday evening. Announcement of 
the cancellation of concerts scheduled 
for tonight, tomorrow and Wednesday 
evenings, in Philadelphia, Washington 
and Baltimore, was made late Saturday 
night by Manager Ellis. 

Under the interpretations of, the proc- 
lamation of President Wilson, Germans | 
ane prevented from taking trips of any 
length. The orchestra includes in its 
winter schedule five weeks of concerts 
outside of this state. If Manager Ellis 
learns that it will be impossible to carry 
out this schedule, the schedule will be 
readjusted, and Boston will have a 
longer series than heretofore, 


[PHONY 9” 
ON’S CAPITAL 


IURNAL BUREFAU,? 
NGTON, Noy. 20. = $ 
ynony Crchestra is 
rton and will be une 
agement here next 


io a ruling by AttyYe- 
ponse to an ingviry 


IL. Higginson. Ail 
|excluded from the 
ian under the recent 


sreat singers and the almost intermin-' 


adle hold some of them ‘make on 


the | President, and, ac- 


inal note of the last nine but one are!o the attorney-gen- 


very thankful to Dr. Muck for enabling 


uS to hear the fine rhythm in which the 
music ought to be rendered, in contrast | 
to the usual pauses which are ineffective | 
and unmusieal. As he plays the anthem | 
we are getting to feel a much greater | 
before. SAMUEL CARR. 

493 Commonwealth avenue, Dee. 3.1917 | 
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men. withiniand Russian characteristics became purely 
st peaceful of men, | ah 
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RUMOR BUSY WITH THE SYMPHONY hows asi goss 
CONCERTS 


ae fe "ees." SUPPOR 
‘| No Visible Sign That Dr. Muck’s R 


nation Has Been Accepted—The Varie- 


gated Canvass of Possible Successors— MUCK CRITI (’ 


ITMOR runs about the town that Mr. | 
Higginson has accepted the sb 
nation of Dr. Muck as conductor 


of the Symphony Orchestra, and Washington Societies Say That 


run.or has already picked his successor-— 


a much easier task for it than for those Patrons of Boston Sym- 


‘Iwho have ever sought a leader for ugg a 
‘'bazd or such concerts. Of evidence to bear) h n Are Un atriotic 
out the rumor there is none except the war- p 0 y p e 
time gossip that flies from ear to ear and | daiesitapttipsieaasenivicnneaay 
‘ithe war-time credulity that eagerly receives | 
it, Dr. Muck himself is proceeding quietly PUBLIC STATEMENT ISSUED 
jane busily with his usual and unusual 
work—more particularly with the prepara- ' | 
i; tions for the choral concert at Sy mphony HERALD-JOURNAL BURBAU, 2 
| Hall next week, at which he is to lead in | WASHINGTON, Nov. 11 § 
|Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony for the first. ty, Capital patrons of the Bos- 
time in America. No man could for the mo-: sip ; 
| ment act less than he does as one about to ton Symphony Orchestra are 


jleave his usual employments. The manage- gharged with lack of patriotism in! 
eae of the orchestra is equally unaware 


i 
any impending change; the entourage giving their support to Dr. ged 
| 


A A ELLA OD 


lo° Mr. Higginson discredits the rumor. In Muck in a statement issued by the 
it fact, the disposition among those officially | national committee of Patriotic So- 
concerned with the concerts is to rest con- 

tent with the calm that has followed re- Cities today. 


cent storms. “Ig Washington less patriotic than | 

Rumor, moreover, is not well advised in gther American cities?’ reads the state- | 
the successors that it is picking for Dr. 
Muck and betrays its ignorance of their 
present engagements, their quality and ot ‘Dr. Iwarl Muck, leader of the Boston | 
their leanings in the present war—the new|Symphony Orchestra who has been 
test of a conductor’s availability. One, Mr. | barred from Baltimore, Philadelphia and ; 


Stokowski, upon whom it likes to dwell 1s | Pittsburgh, because of his German as- 
tied by long contracts to the orchestra and | socjations and interests was received 
the public he now serves in Philadelphia with open arms in the capital city, The 
and by @ guarantee fund raised especially ‘newspapers in the cities from which Dr. 
in his behalf. Another Mr. Gabrilowitsch, Muck war barred have laid before the 
of recent and signal rise to praise and public enough facts concerning his Ger- 
promise as a conductor, has in the past, at man affiliations to make it seem un- 
any rate, made no secret of war sympa- . desirable for him to be received at this 
thies, which are not those of the public that; time. Washington people eho aby po 
has been loud in outcry and is now busy , bis einer tp say what aati pegged tgre sede 
with surmise. <A third, “with a follow- 2*™ are two different things, Ki 
ing’—Mr. Henry Hadley—is hardly likely |'% 2" Increasingly large ea 6) he a 
on. bih--uthaneth of ty roses q f a maintain that in war-time everyt ings | 
oes oneal OF AIS Work and exper’ | must be weighed in thé scale OF peteiger 
ences in Seattle and San Francisco, to be jem, 
seriously considered as the conductor of an “The national committee maintains 
| orchestra of the first rank. A fourth, Mr. that the capital of the nation is the place 
Mengeiberg, the celebrated conductor of the where, because of its influence on every | 
Amsterdam orchestra, happens tobe Jewish, other community, nothing should be 
a little past the prime of life and a “spe- tolerated that will be harmful to the 
cialist’’ in contemporary German music; successful prosecution of the war, The 
while fifth and most curious choice of ali Position of Dr. Muck and some of his 
is no other than Arthur Nikisch, Hun- ™usicians is open to grave question, and 
i| gparian, it is true in blood, but long con- therefore Washington people who fay 
‘| ductor of the Gewandhaus Concerts in themselves patriotic should not sive. 


prc ‘ ) them support.’ 
Leipzig and of the Philharmonic Concerts PP 
in Berlin and fast bound in Germany. So |: 
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A WORD FOR DR. MUCK. 


Xi} 


stress for, the enjoyment and spiritual 
inspiration of the community, which 


To the Wditor of the Herald: ‘never stood in greater need of such 


| In the name of common decency andy) ideal influence. 


courtesy let our newspapers stop print- 
ling insulting letters about Dr. Muck, 
land, above all, let them cease publishing 
‘vulgar earicatures and refrain from re- 
| printing attacks from the papers of | 
other cities. 

Have we Americans indeed sunk 80 | 


} 


- Let us then help Mr. Higginson to | 
‘preserve intact that which he has built 
up through the effort of so many years, 
let us remember that we are indebted to 
Dr. Muck and owe him not only tolera- | 
tion, but support, courtesy and con-| 
sideration. Let it be repeated that Dr. | 


| Muck has made all the concessions that | 


were required of him, and let it be re-| 


low as to forget all common rules of | iterated that he never refused to conduct | 


courtesy toward an honorable gentle- 
man, who is our guest, being in this 
country by invitation, and to whom we 


‘our national anthem, as Mr. Higginson) 


himself has testified. Once again, Dr. | 


| Muck is with us at our request, not of | 


‘his own volition; let us then no longer 
'transgress all laws of hospitality, but 


are indebted for eight years of higt 


| rather assure him that he is appreciated | 


musical achievement, such as has made | and valued during the probably short) 


our city deservedly famous, not only || period for which he wiili still be with us, | 


through the iength and breadth of our | 
land, but throughout the world? 


stitution, a pattern of its kind, to dis- | 


i 
t 


At any rate, let not Boston dishonor | 
by permitting its greatest  in-| 


out belittling the admirable conductors | pang at this juncture, owing merely to | 


who have built up our Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra to its present state of 
perfection, jt may safely be said that 
under Dr. Muck it has reached the 
high-water mark of efficiency. 


i happily 


unfounded and petty attacks on the 


person of its leader. 


TI am but voicing the sentiment of the| 
best part of the community, which un- | 
has not sufficiently expressed | 


Mr, Higginson has given a large part || i+, gisapprobation of the malevolent and | 


of his life to establishing these con- 
certs, besides the generous support that 
alone has made them possible. Is that 


Pe ar a has been accomplished during 37. | 


years of concentrated effort to be swept 
away in a night, owing to the hysteri- 
cal attitude of a few unnamed and un- 
known individuals in other cities, and 
|the maiice and violence of a few equally 
unrepresentative and ill-informed per-j| 
‘sons in our own city, who seem to have | 
lforgotten President Wilson’s wise and 
‘humane warning, that ‘‘we have no 
war with the German people’? 
| Dr. Muck is no fortune-seeker. His 
‘salary is to him but a fair remuneration 
|for his arduous services, and it is 
‘absurd to suggest that he came here to 
make money. His position in Europe was 
‘pre-eminently assured, honorable and 
'remunerative, and only Mr. Higginson’s 
‘ambition to secure for Boston the best 
conductor available accomplished Dr. 
‘Muck’s engagement. Dr. Muck has 
‘worked for eight vears among us, and 
has proved himself not only an artist of 
highest ability and very unusual powers, 
but in addition at all times a quiet, law- 
abiding and honorable gentleman, It 
should also not be forgotten 


one, but consists of many different na- 
tionalities, and thus is typical of the 
melting-pot of the nations, our United 
States. Only Dre Muck‘s unfailing tact 
and conciliatory spirit have amalga- 
mated these discordant elements into 
one harmonious whole, able to work to- 


gether during this time of storm and! emperor. 


alien.’’ 


4 ‘ ' 
‘narrow-minded attitude of the American | 
| press. 


For the sake of our own self-!} 
respect, if for no other reason, let all} 
attacks, direct or indirect, cease, and let | 
Dr. Muck’s name appear in print only | 
where it belongs, on our concert pro-. 
grams, LOUISA LORING DRESEL. 
{tf er oduate Viw~wm 2F (1? 


Belated Wisdom 


By no stretch of the imagination can Dr. 
Muck’s customary attitude be character- 
ized as that of a ‘‘contemptucus and defiant 
Dr. Muck’s polished manner may 


et a ee 


/ conceal a severe contempt for much that is 


| 


| 


4 


that the | 
orchestra itself is in no wise a German) 


American, but, as the reviewer of musical 
affairs for The Sun observed on Nov. 9, 
1906, ‘“‘the new conductor is any- 
thing but a poseur.”’ 

Tas Dr. Muck ever said anything ad- 
verse about America? As we Say, We find 
no record of it; but we do find him recorded 
as-calling America ‘‘a marvellous country, 
a, country that should be the source of splen- 
did inspiration for every art.” We do find 
him recorded as saying: “In America, ] 
should say, you will have for your later day 
music the great idea of Jemocracy, of free- 
dom for all the people.”’ 

let us be fair to Dr. Muck. There have 
been Germans before this who loved music 
and liberty both. Richard Wagner was 
forced into exile because he loved Hhberty. 
Ludwig van Beethoven, dedicating his 
Heroic Symphony to a teader of the people, 
tore the dedication:in two when that leader, 
flushed ‘by victory, proclaimed himself an 
[The New York Sun Editorlally 


N SYMPHON 

Hi oles | alee. 4, / 7 
United States Department f Jus- 
tice Asked to Prevent Or- 


chestra From Giving Concerts 
Anywhere in Country 


A request that the United States 
Department of Justice take action to 
prevent the Boston Symphony Orches- 


1 tra giving concerts anywhere in the 
' United States was sent yesterday to 


Thomas J. Boynton, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, by the American De- 
fense Society. The letter was signed 
by Edward N. Dingley, Boston repre- 
sentative of the society, and cites the 
recent edict prohibiting the orchestra 
from entering the District of Colum- 
bia as the basis of the demand. 

The letter follows: / 

“Having learned that the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has been denied 
entrance to the District of Columbia, 
the American Defense Society urges 
the Department of Justice to take im- 
mediate action to prohibit this organ- 
ization from giving concerts in other 
cities of the United States. 
| Dr. Karl Muck, an enemy-alien, is 
its conductor. He acknowledges that 
his Sympathies are with the Kaiser 
He is said to be traveling on a Swiss 
gig nth the fenuineness of which 
na 2p subject to some discussion. 
sk aeicat Defense Society urges 
: r. Muck be interned and the 
pg tear Concerts be suspended for 
a} duration of the war. We do not 
re that Dr. Muck should be per- 
Soa An to convey the information he 
mae ag in this country to the Ger- 
reat gs Office, or be permitted to 
ae O gp military operations while 
me wah S with immunity. Other men, 
si _ some of them far less danger- 

oth an. he, are in detention camps. 
a - = insult to our national an- | 
~ o have it played by men who) 

’ Secretly hoping for our destruc-| 
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by German agents within our boun-. 
daries. The American public is ia no 
mood to listen to music played by _| 
these men, no matter how wonderful, 
that music may be. 

| “Baltimore, Providence and Spring- 
field have voiced their opinions on this 
matter. The District of Columbia for- 
bade them, and, with due respect to its 
‘venerable patron, Maj. Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, we know that loyal Americans 
are with us in this appeal.” 

Major Henry L. Higginson, founder 

and supporter of the orchestra, de- 
clined to comment on the letter. 
_ Announcement has been made by the’ 
‘American Defense Society, which has. 
its headquarters in New York, of the 
formation of a Vigilance Corps in Bos- 
‘ton to cooperate with the federal 
authorities to check seditious utter- 
ances. Cleveland Moffett, who has 
done a good deal in that direction in 
New York City, arrived in Boston last 
night to contribute his efforts to the 
work. 

Mr. Dingley said the Vigilance 
Corps will be able to put at least 100 
men at the disposal of the United 
States Secret Service, should emer- 
gency arise. The men will all be vol-i' 
unteers, ready day or night to help 
the Government. The Vigilance Corps, 
he said, will list disloyal persons and 
investigate them. Any suspicious 
circumstances or evidences of enemy 
propaganda will be reported to the 
Department of Justice. | 

The temporary office of the society : 
in Boston is 262 Washington street. 
Permanent offices will be established 
later. The motto of the society, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dingley, is: “Serve at 
the front or serve at home.” The peo- |i 
ple are asked to give information of 
Suspicious persons. | 

Mr. Dingley said that members of 
the Vigilance Corps will patrol the 
city and see that seditious meetings 
are broken up. “The Defense Society 
cleaned New York of treason breeders 

from the Battery to the Bronx,” he 
said, “and now there are few, if any, 
seditious street-corner meetings per- 
mitted in that city.” a 
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|ALIEN ORDER BARS | ASKS BAN ON BOSTON 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
bee.3/ 7 Whe Lv 
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Symphony Concerts in Washing- American: Defense Society 


ton, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Canceled as Result of 
the Restrictions on Enemies 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washingtone Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The concert 
that was to have been given in Wash- 
ington on Tuesday aiternoon by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has been 
canceled because of the President's 
proclamation barring enemy aliens 
from the District of Columbia. Mana- 
ger Ellis, of the orchestra, has noti- 
fied the management of the theater 
where the concert was to have peen 
given that the organization will not 


attempt to enter the District of Co- 
lumbia. Agents of the Government 
draw no distinction between Dr. Muck 
and any other alien enemy, and he 
would be arrested if he entered the 
District. 

A telegram from Mr. Ellis states 
\that tickets sold for the concert will 
be redeemed at the office where they 
were on sale. The management stated 
in the telegram that definite informa- 
tion concerning the effect of the regu- 
lations on the members of the orches- 
tra was not obtained from Washing- 
ton until Saturday afternoon, which 
prevented an earlier announcement of 
the cancellation. 

The music lovers of Washington are 
not the only ones who will be de- 
prived of hearing the orchestra, as 
similar concerts scheduled to be given 
in Philadelphia today and in Balti- 
more on Wednesday also had to be 
canceled because of the enemy alien 
restrictions. 
eravd on, aA enry lL. Higesinson, 
we know that loyal Americans are with 
.us in this. appeal.” 

Maj Higginson, when approached iast 
evening in connection with this demand, 
refused absolutely to make any. com- 


ment upon it whatever. Mr Boynton 
d not received the ictter last evening 


. 


it. 


Wants Orchestra Barred 


Urges That Dr Muck Be Interned— 
Vigilance Corps to Be Formed Here 


In a letter which the American De- 
fense Society sent vesterday to United 
States Dist Atty Thomas J. Boynton 
the Department of Justice is urged to 
take immediate action to prevent the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra from giv- 
ing concerts anywhere in this country. 

The edict prohibiting the orchestra 
from entering the District of Columbia 
is cited as the pretext for this demand, 
which is signed by Edward N. Dingley, 
Boston representative of the American 
Defense Society. The letter follows: 

‘‘Having learned that the Boston Syvm- 
phony Orchestra has been denied en- 
trance to the District of Columbia, the 
American Defense Society urges the 
Department of Justice to take imme- 
diate action to prohibjt this organiza- 
tion from giving concerts in other cities 
of the United States. 

“Dr Karl Muck, an enemy-alien, is 


its conductor. He acknowledges that: 


his sympathies are with the Kaiser and 


that his hopes are for the destruction. 


of our country. He is said to be travel- 
ing on a Swiss passport, the genuine- 
ness of which has been subject to some 
discussion. The American Defense So- 
ciety urges that Dr Muck be interned 


and the Symphony concerts be sus-- 


vended for the duration of the war. 
e do not believe that Dr Muck should 


be permitted to convey the information | 


he has secured in this country to the 


German War Office, or be permitted to | 


learn of our military operations while 
he travels with immunity. Other men, 
perhaps some of them far less danzger- 


ous than he, are in detention camps. | 
| 


' 


} 
i 
| 


‘It is an insult to our National an- | 


them to have it played by men who are | 
secretly hoping for our destruction and | 


advancing the cause of the enemy with 
treacherous propaganda. 

“American soldiers have given their 
lives before German cannon, peaceful! 
citizens have been killed and murdered 
by German agents within our boun- 
daries. The American public is in no 
mowgd to listen to music played by these 
men, oc matter how wonderful that 


music may be. oa 
Baltimore, Providence and Springfield 


| 1 ave voiced their opinions 6 Aut- 
: Shah therefore say nothing in re- ter. The District ‘of Golumbia forbid | 


|them, and, with due. respect to its ven- 


| 


“Tinembers of the orchestra eannot mak 
ae the trips ‘jm the orchestra’s |— 


CONCERTS 


Alien Enemy Ruling 


Impossible 
(037 pac. 2/7 


Because 23 members are / gfien 
jl}enemies the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra is forced to cancel its engage- 
ments to give concerts in Philadelphia, 
Washington and Baltimore, and may 
possibly be forced to cancel also its 
engagements in Brooklyn and New 
York, through the workings of the 
|| alien enemy restrictions which became 
effective yesterday by proclamation of 
President Wilson. 
Under the interpretation of the regu- 
lations the 23 alien enemies, members 
| of the orchestra, cannot travel to 


Philadelphia, Washington or Balti-| 


|}, more, 


ALMOST INTERNED 


whether the alien enemies included in 
| the orchestra, and essential to it as a 
| musical organization, can travel be- 
| tween Boston and New York and 
|| Brooklyn without pdssing within 100 
'|\ yards of any restricted area under thé 
proclamation barring alien enemies 
| from such zones. If they cannot, it 
will be impossible for the orchestra to 
| keep the engagements in New York 
| and Brooklyn, 
The orchestra was scheduled to. give 
concert tomorrow night in Philadel- 


; 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a 
phia, another in Washington Tuesday || 


|a@ reply evoked so many responses 
There is some question whether or notgé 


and another at Baltimore Wednesday. 


alien enemies can travel through the 
Pennsylvania tunnel, 
C. A. Ellis, manager of the orchestra, 


It has not been determined yet} 


tra cannot make 


programme and consequently cancelled 
the engagements for the first three days 
of this week. 

It is believed that a strict enforcement 
‘of the President’s proclamation will 
virtually intern Germans, or at least 
prevent them from taking trips of any . 
great length, as has been possible for 
them to do when equipped with permits 
specifying their destination and pur- 
pose of travelling. 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

Our “esteemed citizen and philanthro- 
pist, Henry L. Higginson, created the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and every 
music-lover is grateful for it. 

Almighty God created a world of peo-' 
ple to love one another‘and live in peace, 

Our forefathers created the United 
Staies that we might perpetuate these 


1 
THE SYMPHONY CONTROVERSY. | 
| 


thoughts and insure freedom to human-_ | 


ity. | 

Thousands of us may be ‘‘unnamed and | 
unknown individuals’ to Louisa Loring 
Dresel, yet’ we appreciate and under-. 


stand art, music and literature in its, 
best interpretation, but we are also pat-| | 


riots and we believe we best express our | 
appreciation of citizenship in this coun-| 
try by proclaiming our allegiance to God | 
and to the United States rather than to 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, eSpe@-| 


cially when in this body of musicians | | 


are many of our enemies and directed 
bv <1 intimate of the head of the most 
diabolical group of military autocrats 
ever known!—the enemy of four-fifths of 
the world—whose sole purpose is to de- 
stroy or enslave humanity. Our sons 
and brothers are not in a foreign land 


playing musicalinstruments, but are there 


for the purpose of sacrificing their lives, 
if necessary,.to overcome the nations of 
which Dr. Muck and many of these 
Symphony players claim loyal citizen- 
ship. 

Under such circumstances, even though 
‘unnamed and unknown individuals,”’ 
we believe we manifest our loyalty to 
our cause, our country and our brothers 
‘over there’”’ by refusing to listen to any 
overture of our enemies, whether ren- 
dered by an orchestra or on the battle- 
field, except it be an overture of peace | 
whereby a free people may again enjoy | | 


mighty God, : 
all there is worth having. 
FREDERICK D. BATES. 

31 Bedford street, Nov. 27. | 
May not the discussion stop with | 
the publication of this letter? We 
had hoped not to continue the de- | 


‘bate. but the letter to which this is | 


that we have decided to print this — 
representative one,—Ed. Hea 
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BEETHOVEN’S 
NINTH (CHORAL) SYMPHONY 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
FIFTY SINGERS 
TRAINED BY STEPHEN TOWNSEND 
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SECOND PERFORMANCE. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CHORUS OF THREE HUNDRED AND 
SOLOISTS 
FLORENCE HINKLE, Soprano 
MARGARET KEYES, Contralto 
ARTHUR HACKETT, Tenor 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON, Bass 
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TO JOY. 
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Joy, thou spark from flame immortal, 
Daughter of Elysium! 

Drunk with fire, O heav’n-born Goddess, 
We invade thy halidom! 

Let thy magic bring together 
All whom earth-born laws divide; 


PROGRAMME. All mankind shall be as brothers 


’Neath thy tender wings and wide. 
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He that’s had that best good fortune, 
To his friend a friend to be, 


He that’s won a noble woman, 
SympHony IN D minor, No. 9, WITH FinaLt CHorvus ON SCHILLER S Sak ids Sal cue Feditinnt 


” _.... . Lupwiag vAN BEETHOVEN Ay, and who a single other 
“Ope To Joy,” Op. 125... Soul on earth can call his own; 


ie : h 26, 1827.) But let him who ne’er achieved it 
(Born at Bonn, December 16 (?), 1770; died at Vienna, Marc . Steal away in tears alone. 


Joy doth every living creature 
Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. Draw from Nature’s ample breast, 


Molto vivace: Presto. All the good and all the evil 

Adagio molto e cantabile. Follow on her roseate quest. 

Presto. Kisses doth she give, and vintage, 
Allegro assai. Friends who firm in death have stood, 
Presto. Joy of life the worm receiveth, 


Baritone Recitative. < ' And the Angels dwell with God! 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assal. 


Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla marcia. Glad as burning suns that glorious 
Chorus: Allegro assal. } Through the heavenly spaces sway, 


Chorus: Andante maestoso. Haste ye, brothers, on your way, 


Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto. | eciaavi ¢ Mee Cuan 
Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato. knig 


horus: Allegro ma non tanto: Prestissimo. Love toward countless millions swelling, 
Quartet and Chor . Wafts one kiss to all the world! 


Surely, o’er yon stars unfurl’d, 
Some kind Father has his dwelling! 
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Fall ye prostrate, O ye millions? 
Dost thy Maker feel, O world? 
Seek Him o’er yon stars unfurl’d, 

O’er the stars rise His pavilions! 


—From the German of Schiller 
by Henry G. CHAPMAN. 
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_ The wonderful production 0 
November 20, won unstinted pr 


repetition from many who would hear it a 
In response to these requests a second performance of 


unable to secure tickets. 


this masterpiece will be given. 


€ the Ninth Symphony under Doctor Muck on Tuesday, 
aise in all quarters and has brought requests fora 


gain and from many others who were 


a rl 


CHORAL SYMPHONY REPEATED 


‘Dt. Muck and His Forces in a Sechfid 
| Tas. Beethoven, Tolstoy and the 
\ Lay Listener—Mr. Gardner and His Vi9-| 
x in Pieces—Travel, Under Difficulties, for! 
ithe Symphony Orchestra—Items of the 


OT a foot of sitting or standing» 
_ space in Symphony Hall was un-_ 
filled at the repetition, yesterday, 
fa. of Beethoven’s great Symphony. 
Bot | those who came for 4 second time 
1 those who had been denied before were 
upl bitten by one of the most inspired per- 
i¢o mances which the masterpiece hase ever 
4 Es sived, perhaps as fine as it may receive 
4 our day. 

‘previously about the executive impos- 
ibilities of the vocal parts, when We had 
3 eal to the close of the sublime 

0, and the coming message of joy was 

; @ wondrously and-darkly whispered in 
‘the orchestra, we were entirely subject to 
Bewt .¢onception and the exaltation of 
hioven; the voices of the chorus and 

ie iidividual singers seemed perfection 
it because we were in a state of mind 
paet -all aiiculties of breathing, in- 


$ hey 


; vy 
Ve nd regi o hear, not what was 


Paune at the moment, "put what was 
un Beethoven’s heart as he strode up 
a down with his note-book, wildly hum- 

f@ and rearing, racked by the great 
tive’ “forces within him, conceiving the 
88 almost as the instruments which 

Vs came first in his thoughts. So, 
it ne attamment may conquer physi- 
mpracticability and execuiive disecrep- 

pand we may pity any who were so 


f the latter. 

Yet. no ideal has been entirely realized— 
ME whole earth cannot follow Beethoven 
Fon ‘ascent through the Finale of the 
ge | Symphony. It seems a tragedy that 
Aor hal of misunderstanding should close 
me of the few other great men who 
t red. am ersal brotherhood" from 
Wee. or a thinly strained sentiment 


i son welt” 


‘However much we had been. 


wi, cally uncultivated, a Brah 
Whunate yesterday as to be conscious | neultiva #, Srahms 


into an actual and all-pervading concept. 
Tolstoy, searching thoughtfully for the 
highest function orf art as the emotional 
intercourse of man, defines something very 
close to the spirit of the Ninth Symphony. 
In those same pages he mentions Schiller’s 
“Ode to Joy” as fulfilling his ideal of the 
art all-inclusive, religiously inspired, sim- 
ple, spontaneous, and directly comprehen- 
sible to all people, yet in Tolstoy's view, 
‘Beethoven’s setting of it denies this spirit 
at every point! As a matter of fact, the 
Ninth Symphony denies Tolstoy hardly less 
than Schiller. ‘To be sure, it is complex 

and personal subjectivity must ever con- 
‘ flict with universality. The ‘‘Kuss der gan- 
is more fully realized than the 


“Seid umschiungen, Millionen!’’ for the 


whole world is not so innately musical as! 
we should wish. But to listen to the 
music is to affirm its universality, and in- | 
The themes in octaves | 


deed its simplicity. 
and fifths, the choral melody on five dia- 
tonic notes—these are the pure elements of 
the musical universe. There are intellec- 


“tuals who will tell you that, that almost 


childishly simply folk-tune is commonplace, 
but that is its Tolstoian glory, and the re- 
mark in question indicates a cultural snob. 
In other hands it might conceivabiy have 
been trivial but fraught with its present 
associations we are incapable of imagining 
it so. 

Again the ninth Symphony through- 
out divides into a great. intricate mass 
of detail, which, however, .neyer ob- 
but rather emphasizes the broad 
and simple structural lines. Even though 
the layman cannot penetrate the finer 
points, he is never bewildered, but immeé- 
diately impressed and uplifted. For in- 
stance, the rhythmic refinement of the 
Scherzo never obliterates the larger pulse, 
the elaborate contrapuntal interweavinsg— 
“well fugued,’’ as Beethoven's memoranda 
expressed it—is never baffling to the musi- 
often is. A 
single bar of the Adagio divides into trip- 
lets of as many as thirty-six notes, but 
through it melody gleams clear, eloquent, 
and indescribably lovely to all. The deli- 
,ecate variety, contrast and expressiveness 
‘of color is unprecedented (behold Beetho- 
ven marvellously developing his sense 9%! 
tone-color in abject deafness), and again, 
those beauties are wholly lost to none. 


formance cone ‘ 
phony Oraiteatex’ and Stephen re 
chorus, with Karl’Muck Sondueday 
phony Hall, afternoon of Dec. 7." 
soloists were: 
soprano; Miss Margaret Keyes, contralt 
Arthur Hackett, tenor ; and Arthur aia.) 
ton, bass. Denctsn.. 


le, wWe ff 17 
A performance such as the one of the 


dered yesterday afternoon leaves the 
audience with a sense of having 


listened to something that is practi- 


cally perfect from any angle it is re- 
garded. The outstanding feature was, 
of course, the chorus, because a eo conte, 
that can measure up to the standard 


of the Boston Symphony. Orchestra, 
and hold its own against it, is, it is 
needless to say, no ordinary chorus. ' 
And that it did both itself and the 


orchestra full credit is giving the least || { 


pepeure of praise that can be accorded . 
© it | 

| There is something peculiarly im- 
pressive in an achievement such as 
was scored in this second rendering 
of the ninth symphony with its choral 
Rowe Passing over the general maj- 

| esty and beauty of such a perform- 
| ance, and ignoring the fact that the 
theme upon which the variations for 
‘the chorus, orchestra and quartet are 
built is of a somewhat forced and 
| rather exaggerated nature, one cannot 
but acknowledge that the ensemble | 
was so unusual and at the same Hine. 
sO irreproachable that it calls for’ 
i;more than passing comment. 

The technical difficulties were all, 
Se eokee with apparently the great- 
jest ease, an attainment that. bespeaks 
careful and studied training of a most 
particular type, while the soloists up- 
‘held their parts with vigor and spon- 
taneity. 

As regards the first three move- 
‘ments, there is really little that need 
' be said. They were performed with 
all: that perfection of detail and 
‘musicianship that one gets to expect 
Fign the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at its best, and surely there is scarce- 
yy a pfoduction of Beethoven’s that 

Shows him with more incomparable 


Mme. - Florence gig : 


eee 


- 4 ¥ 
e age ae 
. Wb 


—that 1 armonious:’ product 
ered by the combined ‘efforts 
many individuals of so many nat 


world, with ‘the ‘entlr 


4te 


throng of Americans. above them? 
as the chorus sang the words; 


4é » A 
Let thy magic bring together — 4 ae 
All whom éarth-born laws | ng i 


All mankind shall be as brot 
Be ‘Neath thy tender wings and ¥ 

|i the thought unfolded to. a. 

| world, even though today. disrupt 
should rend asunder the very ¢ | 
| zation that was picturing the | he aa 
' 


harmony. re 


The audience was causa f 
‘its applause both in Ebi ss ae 
' Muck, and after the sek. tne: 


--- 


LARGE AUDIENCE HEARS” : 
AE COLOSSAL SYMPHO} Y 


orsieets and Chorus Give’ Ni, No 
Performance of the Work 
A great audience again filled? Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon when 


the Boston Symphony Orche . 
Karl Muck, conductor, repen ten nb 
admirable and impressive performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony given 
a little over a week ago. Every seat 
was taken and all available standing 
room filled. As before *the orchestra 
was assisted by 350 singers excellently 
trained by Stephen Townsend, and this 
quartet: Florence Hinkle; who replaced 
Miss Hempel; Margaret Keyes Arthur 
a and Renbevhgd Middleton. ‘The 
ormance egan be 
Spangled Wariner Rh hi Lo: 
n his choral symphon : 
expressed great ideals, eethoven 
versal love and sympathy, voiced his 
conception of the brotherhood of nian. 
A Bigantic work conceived by. an 
Olympian mind. The music imposes ex- 
traordinary difficulties upon its execu- 
tants. It would not be easy to imagine 
a finer interpretation than that. given 
by Dr. Muck, the moving spirit of the 
performance. With an incomparable 
orchestra and a chorus skilled in .ex- 
ecution and responsive in. spirit at his 
command his interpretation was mark 
by nobility, dramatie force and eg 
distinction, features that set eon 


8 
Tae “sale Be. appa eee; Of ducting apart, unrivalled. ‘The aniiaaiog 


‘his. materi; wo 


was heartily appreciative, — m 





The wonderful production of the 

November 20, won unstinted praise in all q 
tion from many who would hear it again and from m 
ckets. In response to these requests a second performance of 


repeti 
unable to secure ti 


this masterpiece will be given. 


Ninth Symphony under Doctor Muck on Tuesday, 


uarters and has brought requests for a 


any others who were 


ol 


THE CHORAL SYMPHONY REPEATED 
Ja as. ee ee 3,41? 

Dr. Muck and His Forces in a Second 
Performance—Beethoven, Tolstoy and th» 
y Lay Listener—Mr. Gardner and His Vi9- 
lin Pieces—Travel, Under Difficulties, for 
the Symphony Orchestra—Items of the 


Instant 


OT a foot of sitting or stancings 
space in Symphony Hall was un- 


filled at the repetition, yesterday,, 


' of Beethoven’s great Symphony. 
Both those who came for a second time 
‘and those who had been denied before were 
uplifted by one of the most inspired per- 
formances which the masterpiece jae ever 
received, perhaps as fine as it may recelve 


in our day. However much we had been . 
told previously about the executive impos-. 


Sibilities of the vocal parts, when We had 
been brought to the close of the sublime 
Adagio, and the coming message of joy was 
being wondrously and-darkly whispered in 
the orchestra, we were entirely subject to 
the conception and the exaltation ol 
Beethoven; the voices of the chorus ana 
the individual singers seemed perf etidn 
itself, because we were in a state of mind 
to. forget -all difficulties of breathing, in- 
terval, and register; to hear, not what was 
being sung at the moment, but what was 
Sung in Beethoven’s heart as he strode up 
and down with his note-book, wildly hum- 
ming and rearing, racked by the great 
creative forces within him, conceiving the 
vulees almost as the instruments which 
always came first in his thoughts. So, 
Spiritual attainment may conquer physi- 
Cal impracticability and execuiive discrep- 
ancy, and we may pity any who were so 
‘Unfortunate yesterday as U0 be conscious 
of the latter. 

Yet no ideal has been entirely realized— 
the whole earth cannot follow Beethoven 
in his ascent through the Finale of the 


Choral Symphony. It seems a tragedy that, 
ymp 5 . y ‘of color is unprecedented (behold Beetho- 


a barrier of misunderstanding should close 
it 10 one of the few other great men who 
have turned “universal brotherhood’’ from 
‘@ whrase or a thinly strained sentiment 


‘lets of as many as thirty-six notes, | 
‘through it melody gleams clear, eloquent, 


into an actual and all-pervading concept. 
Tolstoy, searching thoughtfully for the 
highest function of art as the emotional 
intercourse of man, defines something vers 
close to the spirit of the Ninth Symphony. 
In those same pages he mentions Schiller’: 
“Ode to Joy” as fulfilling his ideal of the 
art all-inclusive, religiously inspired, sim- 
ple, spontaneous, and directly comprehen 
sible to all people, yet in Tolstoy’s view, 


‘Beethoven’s setting of it denies this spirit 


at every point! As a matter of fact, the 
Ninth Symphony denies Tolstoy hardly le 

than Schiller. ‘To be sure, it is complex 
and personal subjectivity must ever con 


‘ flict with universality. The ‘‘Kuss der ga 


zen welt” is more fully realized than 
“Sojd umschiungen, Millionen!’ for 
whole world 1s nov So innately musical as 
we should wish. But to listen to the 
music is to affirm its universality, and in 
deed its simplicity. The themes in octaves 


and fifths, the choral melody on five dia- 


tonic notes—these are the pure elements of 
the musical universe. There are intellec- 
tuals who will tell you that, that almost 
childishly simply folk-tune 1s commonplace, 
but that is its Tolstoian glory, and the 
mark in question indicates a cultural snob. 
In other hands it might conceivabiy hav: 
been trivial but fraught with its present 
associations we are incapable of imagining 
it so. 

Again the ninth Symphony through- 
out divides into a great intricate ma 
of detail, which, however, never ob- 
secures, but rather emphasizes the broad 
and simple structural lines. Even thot oh 
the layman cannot penetrate the finer 
points, he is never bewildered, but immeé- 
diately impressed and uplifted. For in- 
stance, the rhythmic refinement of the 
Scherzo never obliterates the larger pulse 
the elaborate contrapuntal interweavins— 
‘well fugued,’’ as Beethoven's memoranda 
expressed it—is never baffling to the musi- 
cally uncultivated, as Brahms often is. A 


single bar of the Adagio divides into trip- 
hit 


~~ 
, 


and indescribably lovely to all. The deli- 
cate variety, contrast and expressiveness 


ven marvellously developing his sense 9%: 
tone-color in abject deafness), and again, 
those beauties are wholly lost to none. 


‘Choral Symphony Repeated” "| | It was hard to resist the temptation 
Beethoven's: Ninth (“Choral”). Symahony while listening to the rendition, of 
ven’s Ninth (“Choral”) Symphony} speculating, for a moment upon the 


-—Second performance by the Boston Sym- Seite cab ae lent n th 
phony Orchestra and Stephen Townsend's: personnel of the performers in. its 


chorus, with Karl’ Muck conducting ; Sym- | bearing upon the national crisis “as it 
r exists today. What did it foreshadow. 
soloists were: Mme. Florence Hinkle, —that harmonious preduction, ‘detee. 


phony Hall, afternoon of Dec. 2. The 


soprano; Miss Margaret Keyes, contralto ;. » Oe 
Arthur Hackett, tenor: and Arthur Middle- | ered by the combined efforts of 86 


ton, bass. Joncidr. dice, VF. [Gs 7 Si utaia 
A performance such as the one fea-|| Of the world, with the encircling 
dered yesterday afternoon leaves the. throng of Americans above them? And 


~~ || as the chorus sang the words: ihc 
audience with a sense of having || “Let thy magic bring together 


listened to something that is practi- All whom earth-born laws divide; 


' . All 
cally perfect from any angle it is re-' ‘Neath thy tendet Winbe ae aad "ia, 


garded. The outstanding feature was, | the thought unfolded to a. united 
of course, the chorus, because a chorus || world, even though today disruption: 


that can measure up to the standard | ®hould rend asunder the very organ- 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ization that was picturing the future 


and hold its own against it, is, it is | harmony. ts 


needless to say, no ordinary chorus. The audience was enthusiastic in 


And that it did both itself and the ('8 @Pplause both in greeting Dr. 


orchestra full credit is giving the least i Muck, and after the performance. 


measure of praise that can be accorded | | 


to it ' 
es  ILARGE AUDIENCE HEARS. ® 
' There is somethin eculiar im- 

Sear tat THE COLOSSAL SYMPHONY 


pressive in an achievement such as 
(Far ado LDGe, BI 


was scored in this secon’ rendering a 

of the ninth ‘symphony with ite choral | Orchestra and Chorus Give Notable 
porway Passing over the general maj- | Performance of the Work/ 

| eSty and beauty of such a perform-| “ &reat audience again filleaé Sym- 
ance, and ignoring the fact that the |?2OmyY Hall yesterday afternoon when 
| theme upon which the variations for pak Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
‘the chorus, orchestra and quartet are| 7", uck, conductor, repeated the 


; . admirable ;: mmte 
built is of a somewhat forced and| of ole onl perhiebiale ied 
| rather exaggerated nature, One cannot 'a little over a week nan Pave 
but acknowledge that the ensemble! “°S t&®ken and all available standing 


was so unusual and at the same time! room filled. As before “the orchestra 


so i , 'was assisted by 350 sir , 
| irreproachable that it calls for trained by Stephen ToWwnncne Sane 


} 

‘more than passing comment | 

| ‘ ‘quartet: Florence Hink!l 

: . ; pray bad 

| The technical difficulties were al], Miss Hempel; Margaret Kayes ym 
‘overcome with apparently the great- Hackett and Arthur Middleton. ‘The 


(est ease, an attainment t 5 |performance began with ‘ 
| nt that bespeaks | gnangled Banner.” The Star 


careful and studied training of | 

| : a most; In his choral sy 

pitierors type, while the soloists up-| expressed great ideals aideinea mee 
held their parts with vigor and spon-| Y¢'S@l love and sympathy, voic a his 
_taneit conceptio : , . 
: y. | ption of the brotherhood of nian. 


As regar |A gigantic work co 
gards the first three move- Olympian mind. The miata tenon by 


natn gy ~ is really little that need) traordinary difficulties upon its exec 

(be sald. They were performed with|'t#nts. It would not be easy to ima ine 
all that perfection of detail andi 2 finer interpretation than that etext 
‘musicianship that one gets to expect by Dr. Muck, the moving spirit of the 


| d perforn e. 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra anihentia ane 3. chon skitted te uae 
@X- 


atts best, and surel 
, y there is scarce-/| ecution and res 
| Gas : Sponsive in 
ly a production of Beethoven’s that} Command his interpretneiat, Mieke yah al 
shows him with by nobility, 4 ey 
more incomparable y, Gramatic force and artistic 


Skill distinction. feat 
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ARTHUR MIDDLETON, 


BARITONE 


ARTHUR HACKETT, 


TENOR. 


| chorus, 


_FINE PERFORMANCE 
QF 9TH SYMPHONY 


Ql. oo pee Aue, 
Boston Orchestra and She ie 
Under Dr. Muck Repeat 
Beethoven’s Work 


Beethoven's Symphony in D minor 


| No. 9, with final chorus on Schiller’s 
“Ode to Joy,’ 


which was performed 
recently by the Bostoh Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, 


with a chorus of 350 singers trained 


by Stephen Townsend, and with emi- 


nent soloists, was repeated yesterday 


afternoon at Symphony Hall. With 


the excep? or of Mi-s Winkle, who 
| took tha place of Mme Hempel, the 
'personnel of the soloists was the 
same as that of the initial perform- 


ance, and inciuded Miss Margaret 
Keyes, contralto; 


Preceding the symphony the “Star 
Spangled Banner’ was sung by the 
soloists and audience, ac- 
companied by the orchestra led by 
Dr. Muck. 

There are some occasions that make —* 
neavy drafts on our stock of super- 
latives. Such an occasion the concert 
of yesterday proved to be. AS a com- 
prehensive analysis of Beethoven's 6 
heroic masterpiece has previously ap- | 


peared in these columns, and the} 


splendid achievements of the orches- | 
tra, conductor, chorus and soloists in 


i'this work have likewise been ade- | 


quately reviewed, it is therefore un- 
necessary to dilate rurther on the se 
matters. 

it would, however, be but natural 
that the repetition of this colossal 
work Should inevitably reveal greater 
‘reedom of expression by reason of 
more familiarity with the intricate 
and difficult score. With the excep- 
tion of the tympanist, who must needs ~ 
bD@€ a virtuoso, doubtiess to the play- 
ers in the orchestra, the gnarled and ‘ 
-nhotted measures of this symphony 
hold no terrors and seemed but as 
a4 matter of course and all in a day’s 
work; but to the average vocalist the 
case is different. With regard to the 
latter, in his vocal] scoring, Beetho- 
ven s motto might have been, “Hew 

the line, let the notes fall where 
uey may.” Although the members of 
the chorus had a @ifficult task to 
peritorm, and acquitted themselves 
ereditably, it was the intervals and 
hythms that confronted the quartet 
‘that caused “the heart to sag with 
doubt” as to the outcome. 


t 
, 
| 


‘he soloists met with too formidable | 


Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 


a foe, the chorus more than ‘compéh* 
sated for this lack by its fine attack, 
prilliant, thrilling tone of great pow- 


ler, and marked fidelity to pure into-. 


nation. — : 

To Dr. Muck’s masterly conducting 
was due the remarkably smooth and 
altogether excellent performance, 

BK, M. W. 


ee ee 


GREAT CHORAL 
HEARD AGAIN 


P ost ec. 8/7 
Symphony and y and Chorus Ri e- 


peat Beethoven’s Ninth 


Beethoven’s ninth symphony was 
| given a second performance this season 
| yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall 
| by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
(Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, a chorus of 

50 voices, and a solo quartet consist- 


_ing of Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mar- 
Baret Keyes, contralto: ‘Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. The 
gperformance, like that of a few days 
| previous by the same forces, was most 
_brilliant and impressive. Long since 
yhad the first three movements of the 
.Symphony, for orchestra alone, been 
‘done justice by the superb orchestra 
‘and by more than one conductor, but 
never before, probably, in this city, had 
jthe vocal passages been so well sung. 
It was surprising that voices could do 
80 much with this dramatic but essen- 
, tally unvocal» music. The only cciggh 


,element in the performance was the ap- | | 
pointment of Miss Hinkle as soprano. | 
She has ere this proven herself. a vo-. 


calist and interpreter of the very first 
rank, a musician equal. to the demands 
of such music. 

The performance was preceded by the 
-performance of the national anthem. by 
orchestra, chorus and goloists. The 
,hall was crowded to its capacity, many 
‘Standing in the aisles. {here was much 
enthusiasm. 


! FLORENCE HINKLE 


| Arrangements have been made where- 
by Miss Florence Hinkle will: be the so- 
prano of the quartet in the second per- 
formance of the Ninth Symphony di- 
rected by Dr. Muck. in Symphony Hall 
‘next Sunday afternoon; at 3 o'clock. 
|Mme. Hempel, who sang at the last 
| performance, is not available. The other 
‘members of the quartet will: be the same | 
2s at the first performance, Margaret? 
‘Keyes, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, | 
nd Arthur Middleton, . bass. 
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ives’’ 
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1 Lermontoff) 


, (No.3 0f Breitkopf’s 
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ENTS from ‘‘Da 
, Hear, oh hear me 


jor 
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1S sore wl 


Conductor. 


E, ‘‘Jehovah 


Trio 
Allegro 
”’ General Dance’”’ ) 
y heart 
Christ on the Mount of O1 
Soloist 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 


ARIA “Diad Irene’”’ from the Opera **‘Atalanta,’’ 
mimic 


SYMPHONIC POEM for Orchest 


tomime,’’ ‘*Danse Générale 
(after a Poem by Micha 


SYMPHONY iu E flat ma 
edition K. 543) 
I. Adagio; Allegro 
Andante 
III. Menuetto; 
IV. Finale: 
ORCHESTRAL FRAGM 
Chloé”’ Ballet in one act. 
RECITATIV 
AIR, “Oh m 
Oratorio ‘‘ 


II. 


Symphony Hall. 
JOHN McCORMACK 
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FIGHT PROGRAMME: 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14, AT 2.80 P.M. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, AT 8 P.M. 


MOZART, 
HANDEL, 

BEETHOVEN, 
BALAKIREFF, 
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John McCormack. 


e. 


“HIGHT CONCERT 


\ 

RRS 5. aR 
sous tunmrultuous. dance, i whitch all _ 
| join. 

As @ rule, musit..for a ballet suffers 
when a is played on a concert stage. 
tt may be said, on the other hand; that 
when it is performed in the theatre the 
eyes are more occupied, more receptive, 
than the ear: {n this instance the mu- 


| i 7 : 
fre. ahd ——-——hJ ee, / ‘hid ©, even with out the little explanatory 


Music for Ballet, “Daptnis 
and Chloe,” Splendidly 
Presented. 


JOHN McCORMACK SINGS 


Sy PHILIP HALE, 


‘ram oj the eleht] 1 con ) ty Of | 
i'daybreak is an admirable example of 


« 3 


Boston =ymphony Orche stra, Dr. 


conductor, which took place ves- | 


4. Se ‘ on, ta ? 
aiternoon in Symphony Hall, 
follows: Mozart, Symphony in 
;* 


tiandel, Air, “Di ad Trene. 
favel, second 5s) 


symphony | 
Cormack was the singer. 

The concert was a brilliant one, 
tart’'a Symphony may not be the 
of ita two companions, 

outline, its artistie sim 
derness with the tinge of 
pecullar to Mozart that characterizes 


the Andante—thegs keep it ever fresh 
nd beautiful, 


Cwo fu} 17 


in 1912. ‘he first suite was 
is i for the musi 

> Jt has been Diaved 

The performance of the 
yesterday was probably the 
eountrs ‘The musie is 
latter half of the ballet 


tT , De day dawns. 


tak vA Ys 


racted by the absence of |, . , 
entures 


lad een borne away by 

‘ 
ne intervention of Pan. 
| 7 that the god @did this, 
nderinge his adventure with the 
Syrinx, whe, running away from 
ot pursuit, was changed into a 
shade Of which Pan fashioned his 


aphnis and Chloe then relate in | 


-pantomime this adventure to shepherds 
and shepherdesses. He swears fidelity 
to Chioe on the altar. There ia then 


7 
uw 


Oe er ee. eee 


tet. 
papa inte’ with the pretty romance writ- 


Os were made by Ravel from | 
music for “Daphnis a nd Chioe,”’ a | 
el produced in Paris by the Rus-}! 


‘urns having been rea- | 


areu ment that accompanies the score, 
would be engrossing, if the only clue 
were “Musig for a. Ballet, ‘Daphnis 
and Chloe,’’’ or only ‘Music for a Bal- 
"Not everyone in these days is ac- 


ten by Longus, but any hearer with im- 


i agi et ee would know from the music 


that It was for pastoral scenes and 
for del irious dancing. 

~\ this imusie effective only by 

pronounced rhythms and in- 

FO! : instrumentation. 

ntrancing melodic phrases; 

seductive harmonies: there is 

spirit, passion. The picture’ of 


program nusic; it is not photo- 
t is t jike unto an inter- 
it is something more 
nusical sae 
naue fidelity 
ictured viy tai 


instrumentatic is astonishingly 
ritaiant: dazzling js ne word for cer-~ 
tain pages; put ite composer never 


, 


iloses his sense of beauty. He charms 
ithe musician and every lover of the 
| beautiful, but not for a moment does 
‘he strive to make the bour zeois sit up. 


While there are countless exquisite de- 


‘ tails, there is a breadth, there is A 
sweep, a swing to the whole, that we 


havo missed in other works by this 


irarely gifted composer, who at times 
iseemed a miniaturist, a cameo-cutter. 


Appreciation of the music and the 


'performance was immediate. The ap- 


plause was spontaneous, hearty, pro 
longed, | 

Bostonians have heard Balakireff’s 
‘Thamar’ in concert halls and as music 
a ballet. As a symphonic poem it 

not in imaginative qualities come 
ip to the sensuous and cruel subject. 
Hiecre is a case where music not desig mec 
for a bailet is glorified by scenery, cos- 
tumes, mimes and dancers Balakirelft 
thus fares better than Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, whose “Scheherazade” suite was 
sadly perverted bv the employment of 
it for incongruous stage scenes and ad- 


Mr. McCormack sang an air from an 


oa 


Italian opera by Handel, the great melo- 


idist, and a Recitative and Aria from 


Leethoven’s early phe forgotten oratorio. 


ite sang neither in Italian nor in Ger- 


4 A we 


man, but in English By his distinct 


‘enunciation and fine diction he made us 


all realize that English is after all a 
noble and eloquent tongue when it is not 


clipped, smeared, snuffed, barked, Mr, — 


McCormack sang with a breadth, a fer- 
vor, a differentiation in emotions that 


3 | 
| 
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ing. 
week will be as follows ; 
overture to ‘“Amnacreon ; 


“Pastoral” Symphony. 
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even his warmest admirers, 
very seldom do we hear singing of so 
marked excellence at Symphony concerts | 


or in opera. | 
The concert will be repeated this even- 


The program of the concerts next 
Cherubini, 
Chausson } 
“Poeme” for violin and, orchestra; Saint- 
Saens, Havanaise for violin and orches- 
tra (Mr. Noack, violinist) ; Beethoven, | 


Conductor and Orchestra Outstrip, Them- 


Glorified—The Perfections of Mozart in 
é. Symphony, the Grim Concentration of 


| 
| selves—Even a “Star-Spangled Banner” 


Balakirev in “Thamar,” and the Beauty 


and Power of Ravel’s 


“Daphnis and 


Chioe” — Mr. McCormack’s Singing in 


Full Complement to the Rest 


O begin at the very beginning of the | the other day when ia that same room Miss | 
Symphony Concert yesterday after- | 
the audience, 
to which the weekly repetition 


noon, how many in 


“The Star Spangled Banner’ 


of | 
has already 
become routine, note how well Dr. Muck 


| and the orchestra now play the hymn? Ae- 


| cOrding to his custom with whatever music 
he undertakes, the conductor has not spared 
He has emendad 
the orchestral version of the piece to the 
exclusion of all extraneous ornament; he 
gives the melody large, deep, songful voice: 


pains upon performance. 


he points the rhythm so that the anthem 
moves amply, vigorously; he ends in truiy 


upswelling climax. 


From the first measure 
to the last Dr. Muck and his men glamor 


the music with an eloquence and an exalta- 


tion by no means intrinsic. 
of few has 


In the hearing 
“The Star Spanzled Banner” 


been played as it is now played at Syin- 


phony Hall. 


The contrast between the per- 


formance there and the fashion in which 
our ‘‘co-belligerents,’’ the conductors of the 


Metropolitan Opera House, 


orchestras 


in 


theatres or bands at ‘‘patriotic’’ meetings 
rattle or skimp through the hymn spenks 


for itself. 


No wonder that once upon 


time, President Roosevelt invited Dr. Muck 


to join a committee about to revise 
anthem, 


_—- oo 


This same mingling in the conductor of 
the imagination that perceives and designs 


tare 


‘Performance in the revealing and char- 
acteristic voice of the music, and of the 


executive faculties that then order 
jaccomplishment shone—and in a 


the 
far 


(‘More exacting mirror—out of Mozart's 


a 





symphony in E-flat. Precedent prescribes 
that this’ music of the eighteenth century, 
if played in the twentieth within a large 
hall and before a numerous audience, shall 
be played by an orchestra twice and thrice 
as many as the comparatively little bands 
for which the composer wrote it. Balance 
his amplified choirs as the conductor may, 
lighten his tone to the utmost of which 
the virtuosi of Symphony Hall are capable, 
, tint his shadings with the most adroit of 
fingers, not a little of the figuration and 

will still sound more thickly, 


Haydn’s intent in composition or perform- 
ance. The Mozartean pattern when it is 
lightest, as for example in the Minuet of 
yesterday; the Mozartean shimmer when it 
is most glinting as, again, in the Finale 
of this symphony in E-flat; the Mozartean 
shading when as in the Andante it is as 
the very tremors of fancy, inevitably un- 
der present conditions of performance lose 
a measure of lace-like and transparent 
quality. Once again, even though the re- 
sonance that ears of 1917 expect would be 
missing, it does seem worth while to try 
for once even in the acoustics, by no means 
ideal, of Symphony Hall, the performance 
of eighteenth-century music by a diminu- 
tive but expertly proportioned orchestra, 
After all did not Strauss’s twenty-two in- 
struments, eighteenth-century wise, sound 


eRe peg | arabesque 
pat SYM PHONY CONCERT path fl heavily than was Mozart’s or 
| 
| 


Garrison sang the ornate air from ‘‘Ariadne 
.On Naxos?” 

| Within this reservation —douvdtless one of 
‘those chimerical Counsels of perfection 
| Whicn most of us like to nurse—the per- 
formance of Mozart’s Symphony was well- 


nigh flawless in imagination and execu- 
ion. The graceful flow, the light beat of 


i , i ; . : . 
| the Minuet was a superlative feat of tonal 
feos technical elonuence. The limpid fleet- 


ness, the springy precision of the Finale— 





tra with these ancient pieces—less pleasured 
the ear than yielded a new sensation as 
of the dancing and sporting of the 
music into the prescribed pattern upon 
jthe ear as leaves and flowers some- 
times make pattern to the eye in the 
Play of breeze and sunshine, Pattern, 
again, like all ancient music, like all 
music, indeed, until the great emancipation 
;of Beethoven and the romantics began, 
| were the slow introduction and the quicker 
Allegro beginning the Symphony. But how 
rich and warm the sheer fertility in tonal 
invention that filled the design, and how 
glowing the tonal beauty in which the min- 
Sled virtuosity and verve of the orchestra 
imparted it. The Andante is music of an- 
Other quality—the quality that set Mozart 


I 


~_ 


above all the composers of his time and 
manner, By intuition and practice he 
wove his pattern almost as Lhough it were 
second nature, while he shot it through 
with the wistful beauty of melody, the ten- 
der musing upon modulation and ornament | 
that inake this instrumental] Song the mel- 
ancholy of music | 


incarnate. As Virgil 


familiar qualities of conductor and orches- | 





Wie “the tears Of things.” so né¥e” Mo- 
gart put to everlasting mMusic-paper the 
tears of tones. | 





Akin to this perfection of Dr. Muck ana) 
the orchestra in the performance of the'| 
symphony was Mr. McCormack’s felicity in| 
the designing, the imagining and the ac-. 
complishment of his song. From the neg: 
lected treasure-house of Hindel’s half-for- 
gotten operas the tenor had resurrected an 
air in ‘‘Atalanta’”’ and from Beethoven’s 
oratorio of the Mount of Olives nearly as 
unknown an air for Jesus. The first piece— 
a lover’s plaint to insignificant’ verse, 
whether in the original Italian or in the 
English which Mr. McCormack used— 
teems with the method and the ornaments 
of eighteenth century song—repetitions, 
roulades, ‘‘shakes’’ and nearly all the rest; 
while sustaining them and keeping them in 
motion are serenely flowing periods ot 
broad melody. Scarcely a tenor of opera 
house or concert-hall except Mr. Mc(Cor- 
mack, is now capable of this florid song— 
alike in the ease and sparkle of the decora- 
tive measures, the deftness with which he 
makes them ripple upon the main current 
of melody, the smooth spinning of transi- 
tions and modulations, the maintenance of 
the opulent flow of the whole music. Only 
a slight nasality here and there marred his 
tones; while always’ they mingled the 
poised eloquence and elegance, the masterv 
of music, method and the singer's self—the 
ideals of eighteenth-century Song. In it 
Mr. McCormack, studious still and now in 
the fiower of his powers, recalls a Subtle | 
virtuosity believed to have vanished from | 
the earth. 

The air of Jesus gave the tenor different 
opportunity. Long, largely phrased reciia- 
tive of impassioned and mounting entreaty, 
between the periods of which Beethoven's 
orchestra makes not a few dramatic strokes, 
precedes a soliloquy of woe and fear that 
in intensity of voice falls little short of 
some more celebrated and familiar DASs- 
sages in ‘‘Fidelio.’’ Both in the declama- 
tion and in the sustained song, Mr. McCor- 
mack was dramatic singer in a degree that 
he has hardly disclosed hitherto in Boston. 
His tones were his means to project upon 
his hearers the graphic power of Beethoven’s| 
music and his own puissant response to it 
in the voice alike of entreaty and of agony. 
Give Mr. McCormack the impetus of such 
a music and he can evoke passion—and the 
more surely because therein he uses his 
voice and his artistry only the more dis- 
criminatingly, expertly, masterfully. Sel- 
dom nowadays do the distinctions of florid 
and of dramatic song and the vocal wisdom 


and skill which are the means to both meet 


|In @ single singer as they met on Friday in 


; 
' 
' 
} 


| 


| 
' 


Mr. McCormack. Idol of the popular audi- 
ence, if you will, but on the way, also, to be 
idol of the connoisseurs of song. 


So was the way cleared for what seemed 
the two pieces of ballet music upon the 
programme. True, Balakirey wrote his 
toné-poem of ‘“‘Thamar,’”’ with never a 


y—S 


other Russian: pi a thi and 


iness, a 
) . 

' foreboding. It 
‘image from the 


, the pursuit of Syrinx by Pan. 
there the music held its own in nervous 
and sinuous progress, in fleeting, amorous 






sot’ a century: 
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ai 
it. ‘In those that admire the music, a 


_miration has already risen into an irascible 
If the piece fails to impross_ 
‘others as it impressed them, they will have 


devotion. 


it that the performance is at fault. Clearly, 
yesterday, Dr. Muck and the orchestra had 
ripened their original version, of “‘Thamar’ 
first heard a year ago. The prologue that 
sets the scene sounded more grim and 
ominous; the epilogue that ends the legend 
more sinister and fateful. The dances 
and revelry between moved with more tural 
freedom, rhythmic elasticity and sensual 
bite. More vivid were the sharp-edged 
foreboding harmonic strokes’ that 
and again cut balefully through them. By 
all the tests of memory Dr. Muck’s version 
of the tone-poem falls hardly a whit short 
of Mr. Monteux’s, for example, in graphic 
and penetrating eloquence. Yet still the im- 
pression prevails that the besetting dryness 
of Balakirev, theorist, propagandist, apostle, 
rather than imaginative and eloquent com- 
poser haunts the music. . 

The prologue does work the illusion of 
grim, gray, sombre and boding solitude and 
with no little refiective skill in the de- 
lineative manipulation of tones. The epi- 
logue conveys and concentrates with like 


skill a malignant, a dismal fate. Steely 


vivia the music begins; in death and bane, 


as the old ballads put it, the music ends. 
Zut between, in spite of all the impinging 
folk-melodies and harmonies that Balakirey 
discovered or imagined out of the Cau- 


|casus is only a music of a willed wanton- 


meditated sensuality, a contrived 
will not rise into vital 
engraved page or even 
from such a performance as Dr. Muck and 
the orchestra may give it in the concert 
hall. It needs to do so, Bakst’s tower of 
flaming reds; Mr. Bolm to mime the fated, 
frenzied wayfarer; Miss Karsavina for the 
insatiate, sinister, tricking queen, the 
exotic spectacie, the wiling and tingling 
dances of the Russians. With them re- 
membered, long pages of *“*Thamar’” in the 
concert-room or the library are but mute. 
In sharp contrast, Ravel’s music oe4f 
“Daphnis and Chloe,’’ written for the stage 
with constant thought of pictorial back- 
ground, play of lights, dresses and other 
scenic accessories, mimed action and nar- 
rative or decorative dance, lost little in the 
“Symphonic Fragments’ played for the 
first time in a Bostonian (and probably an 
American) concert-room. Those that know 


the ballet in the theatre—the Russians, un- 
fortunately did not venture it in the United 
States—could hardly have felt the music 
depleted unless it was in the miming of 
Yet even 


suggestion, in melancholy whisper of old, 
forgotten, far-off things when the present 
and ardent loves of swain and shepherd- 
ess creep within it, flood and hush »it. 
Enough has already been said in this place 
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theatre. 


of Ravel’s mastery of his means—of his 
fertility of matter and method in the inter- 
weaving of motives, of his inexhaustible 
and adroit invention of harmonic back- 
ground and sggestion of his command of. 
old capacities and his divination of new, 
not only in the choirs, but in the single in-| 
struments of his orchestra. Enough also- 
has been written of the unique blending | 
throughout the ballet, of so to say, sym- 
phonic sense of music as such and scenic 
sense of music primarily designed for the 
To the students of music from the 
printed page ‘‘in their closets’’ as well as 


\from the impressions of stage and concert- 


of the technical 


hall may be left to determine the springs 
and tonal inventions, im- 


'agination and resource that fill the ballet. 


| 


At the end of their inquiries, the fountain 
thereof will still remain the genius and the 
cultivation, at once musical and poetical of 
Maurice Ravel. 

Moreover, these rare possessions and dis- 
tinctions would be unavailing did they not 
impress and illude the answering 


the mysterious shiverings, 
tremors, the brightening tonal colors, 


and life stirs anew in Ravel’s music. 


and light. 


that in deepening, broadening, more 


lovers. The sweep, the passion, the 


amours even of shepherd folk. 
with the skill, 
and the subtlety of Ravel it may mirror 


the pursuit of Pan, amorous but regretful 


god, upon the nymph, Syrinx, whom, eva- | 


sive, he transformed into reeds to whisper 
his song of disillusion. 
triumphant melody of the lovers in pres- 
ence and desire, who did but so do him 


imagi- | 
nation, vision and emotion of listening men. | 
Dull-eared and dull-fancied, indeed, was he | 
in the audience of yesterday who did not, 
feel the beauty, the imagery, the illusion ‘of | 
the mounting | 
the | 
quickening rhythms in which the day dawns | 
Not | 
merely his birds, his shepherds but a whole | 
quivering and gladdening world piped in his | 
tones the morning miracle of renewed life | 
And then the instrumental song | 
and | 
more glowing voice sings the ecstasy of the | 
climax | 
of the music is of Wagnerian exaltation. | 
So may the poetry of tones transfigure the | 
Next to | 
open way for fancy, the music thins that | 
the elegance, the piquancy | 


| 


} 


the listening imagination. The  perform- 
ance, with conductor and orchestra fired 
as they have hardly been this autumn, 
matched the music. An audience, lifted 
at the end from illusion to reward, ap- 
plauded a masterpiece—even of genius. 
HG. bite 


M’ CORMACK 
SOLOIST AT 
SYMPHONY 


Past Dee. 15/7 
Tenors Great Virtu- 


osity Createsa Deep 


Impression 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


John McCormack was the soloist at 
the concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra yesterday afternoon 
Symphony Hall. The orchestra plaved 
Mozart's symphony in E flat; orches- 
tral fragments from Ravel's ballet 
“Daphnis et Cloe,” and Balakireff’s 
| “Thamar.” The music of Ravel was 
| heard for the first time here. 


in 


| Mr. 'McCormack sang the air, “Di 


But again, the jad Irene” from Handel’s opera, “At- 


lantis’; the recitative, “Jehovah, Oh 


honor; and out of it, through leading, prick- | Hear Me,” and air, “Oh, My Heart Is | 


ing figures, the dance, which is as a shower 
of crackling timbres, of 
nies, of ever-renewed and sharply beating 


flashing harmo- | 


|} Sore Within Me,” from Beethoven’s | 
oratorio, “Christ on the Mount of | 
| Olives.” | 


xe ne" , 


ease and finish with which he execudd 
the most taxing voGal passages. At he 
Same time, Mr. McCormack never *r- 
got the expressive import ofthe miujic. 
He sang the delicious pastoral] misic 
with astonishing virtuosity, yet hé¢ al- 
ways subordinated the music to the 
text. To give this aria, in additiini to 
the vocal finish of its performane, the 
meaning and the coheretcy, the ength 
of line, the fineness and logic of ;ropor- 
tion shown yesterday by Mr. (IcCor- 
mack is to deserve far more tlan the 
tribute instinctively paid to a talented 
Singer. 

Schindler said that Beethoven, years 
after writing “The Mount o Olives,” 
wished to revise the music of Jesus, for 
it seemed to him too dranatic. 
haps he was right. 
than oratorio that one hears 
Supplicating air sung by’ Mr. 


in the 
McCor- 


house. The musical deajamation of the 
recitative, however, is admirable, 
the simplicity of the air, 


nevertheless commenis itself because of 
its directness and Sincerity. 


Needs Stage Action 


Ravel’s ballet was parformed by 
Russian Ballet in Parigé in 191°. 
ally there were choral as’ well as or- 
chestral parts. With this version Mr. 
Diaghileff dispensed as soon as possible, 
and the recriminations of Ravel when 
the later version was presentéd in Lon- 
don make entertaining reading in the 
programme book. Appropriately to its 
subject, the music is simple and pastor- 
ale, albeit ultra-modern in texture when 
iS accompanies pantomime. The open- 
ing piece, ‘‘Day-Break,” is all of the 
cooing of doves, the whispering of breez- 
es, the burbling of brooks. It is sim- 
plicity itself, and a charming effect of 
color. 

The music for the Pantomime is value- 


the 


} 
| 
} 
| 
i 


less in the concert hall; it should be | performance was in 


|heard as the accompaniment of action 
|on the stage. The ‘Danse 
| 

 terday, is effective but conventional and 
Ordinary in its material. In fact, there 


Per-: 
It is dyama rather | 
| Balakireff’s mistakes! 
mack, and the orchestra as well as the fate of a pioneer and of an incomplete 
voice suggests a Situaticn in the opera | 
| the spirt of music is what counts, and 
and | not the letter, that with all its: deficien- 
not one of, cies this 
Beethoven's most indi*idual inspirations, | 


Origin- shortcomings of the piece rataer than 


General,’’ | 


which makes the last piece heard yes-‘ 


| 
‘ 


| 


Scsems to be very little material in this | 


music, which must depend almost wholly 


something-sounding-all-the time’ of 80°} 
much German: orchestral music is dis; } 
pensed with: Percussion instruments 
with Balakireff contribute not merely 
rhythm, but fascinating color, There are 
old-fashioned instrumental combinations 
for which Balakireff’s thorough train- 
ing in the music of the classic school 
is largely to be blamed, but there is 
also a freedom and variety of coloring 
that were extremely modern in his day. 
Compared with a Russian composition 
that came a little later—Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Scheherazade’’—this orchestra is 
tame, for Rimsky carried out in a much 
finer and more artistic manner the prin- 
ciples Balakireff was struggling with. 
But where would any of these men have 
been without him, their leader, and how 
many composers of Russia have pro- 
fited by Balakireff’s example—even by 
He suffered the 
i 
! 
| 
| 


creative nature, but so true is it that 


music remains superb in its 
_vigor and imagination, its oriental and 
legendary quality. 


Might Be More Brutal 


But we think Dr. Muck’s performance 
a tame one—one which emphasizes the 


it reveals its essential greatness. This 
work, we believe, should be and easily 
‘could be read with more abandon, more 
brutality, and less superfine elaboration 
of detail. Furthermore, there could be 
-more sensuous treatment of the theme 
‘of Thomas. Dr. Muck often makes 
beautiful and distinctive that which is 
‘inherently vulgar, but this Is a place 
| where we would rather have vul- 
garity when. it is present emphasized, 
'and hear it for what it igs worth. 

There is a place where the orchestra 
| Should roar like wild beasts. The music 
‘should not merely charm but over- 
whelm the hearer. Admirable as the 
many particulars, 


this element was not present. 


- ose 


JOHN McCORMACK : 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Jonn McCormack, the tenor, is the 


ee 


a ewe eee ee —_ 


rhythms. 

- A kaleidoscopic music, if ever man wrote | pits 
it,, yet a music that perpetually springs | M’CORMACK’S VIRTUOSITY 
from itself; a prismatic music in which 
each flashing color of harmony or timbre 
falls on the instant into jewelled <geaed 
se agli lie deer liad nei of vocal difficulties. but his mastery | 
ong pa i ins vet “hy sspoanel pag ane the clear enunciation of the | 

itself; music that moves in sweeps of dy- ed Nn language, and the making of | 

namic power as the music of the lovers this ton.#uée beautiful in song. For vocal | 
ein eens se arc, oe ae a v.rtuosity alone his performance of the | 
eauty. n Arougn it @ ®© dart 0 air of Handel would have been memor- | 

) ace | 
sudden detail that stings to fresh D able for the control of the breath, 'th® | 


'¢) . . Ta) " . . ; 
‘or Its existence on the stage spectacle. | soloist at the Symphony concerts this 
|} week, He sang at the first yesterday 
Balakireff’s ‘Thamar’ another : “Di ad Irene’ from Handel's “At- 
‘matter, Despite its orchestration, which | /@ntis’’ and the recitative, “Jehovah, 
is old fashioned indeed by the side of |} Oh Hear Me,” and the air, “Oh My 
Ravel’s, and despite its rather unsatis- | }ieart Js Sore Within Me,” from 
ne stk a ag Mod rae wall, Sain Beothoven's oratorio, “Christ on the 
an element in suai ‘Aas ke ee aphasia ts tye : 
when ‘‘Thomas’’ was produced. In that | wars McCormack yesterday madé 
day the Russians were only just evolv- ‘ cven a happier impression than when 
ing their own style of composing ana | /& first appeared with the Symphony 
orchestrating, and fighting free of the | Jast year. His delightful diction, 
customs of the German school. The | he sang in English, his breath con- 


Scockiness, the solidity, the ‘‘keep-| trol, his mastery of techiical diffi- 


Early Russian Music 
| Again the art of Mr. McCormack made | Xr 


. . . a . | 
a ceep impression. Not only is he mas- | 





‘culties and his keen apprediation of. 
Ahe import of text, were those of the 
-1eal artist. 

The orchestra played Mozart's flat 
symphony fragments of Ravel's bal- 
let, ““Daphnie and Chloe,’’ and Bela- 
| kireff’s “Thamar.” Recproh Hers, 


ee 


WCORMACK SINGS | 
WITH SYMPHONY 


— Qidap. Dee. bs 
Balakireff’s “Thamar” nd 


Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloe” Are Played 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


PROGRAM. 
Mozart, Symphony in E flat. 
Handel, Aria from ‘‘Atalanta.’’ 
Vocalist, John McCormack. 
Ravel, ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe.’’ Orchestral 
fragments from suite. 
Beethoven, ‘‘Jehovah, Hear Me.”’ 
Mr, McCormack. 


Balakireff, ‘‘Thamar,’’ Poeme Symphonique. 
Of course, on this occasion the tail | 


wagged the dog; of course, the singer 
was the great attraction, and the 
Symphony Orchestra was merely the 
ibackground to his appearance. It was 


i not to hear Mozart’s E flat symphony 
i'that a line of ticket-seekers stretched 
‘from the Sympnony Hall doors into 
'the blue distance in the morning, It 
was “Vox McCormack, Vox Populi,” | 
to: make bad Lati- out of the old 
proverb. 

Nevertheless even the crabbed crit-| 
ic can here acquiesce with the pop- 
ular verdict. Mr. McCormack is the 
only tenor that we know of who can 
give a folk-song without spoiling it 
by exaggeration, and can also 
phrase a Handellan aria, or sing a 
difficult operatic role, in the most 
perfect technical manner. He is the 
most versatile of artists and his scope 
extends from the simplest to the’ 
most difficult in vocal art. His dra- 
matic action is not on a par with his 


vocalism, but that does not count in' 


the concert-room. 


is almost never performed and is not 
one of his most successful works. 
Beethoven’s vocal solos are never en~ 
tirely vocal in effect. Even his 
“Adelaide” is overrated, The number 
which Mr. McCormack. sang, the 
opening number in the “Mount of 
Olives,” has some striking recitative, 
which was very dramatically done, 
aifa in. the aria the orchestral ac- 
companiment plays an important part. 
The ensemble was creditable, both to 
Dr. Muck and the voéalist. If the 
singer did not arouse the frenzy of 
enthusiasm that he usually does (he 
won very much anniayse however) 
it-was because he chose unusual num- 
bers, preferring On this occasion to 
reveal John McCormack. the snlendid 
vocal technician, the thorough mu- 
sipian, ana the elogsiciest, rather than 
the nonular singer. 

FIRST USE OF CLARINET. 

The Mozart symphony in E-flat is 
the one in which the clarinet was 
frst introduced into the symphonic 
orchestra, in 1788. 

Ravel is one of the moderns for 
whom (with Rachmaninoff) we have 


'a good deal of respect. He is not 
ia dealer in mere eccentricities. but 


has something to say, a new message 
to bear. The so-called ‘Symphonic 
Fragments” are from a ballet, but 
they are much more dramatic than 
the music which we usually associate 
with this short-skirted side of art. 
The work begins by picturing dawn. 
We have had dawn all the way from 
Griee to Mascagni, and Ravel had 
no new day-breaking thoughts. But 
the subsequent dances of Daphnis ane 
Chloe were tremendously effective, 
the best orchestral work of the con- 
cert and superbly played. It is a 
work for the large modern orchestra, 
and is full of caprice and sharp cone 


trasts., 


ORIENTAL BALLET. 

Balakinreff’s “Thamar” has also 
reached the ballet stage, although in 
this case it was against the wishes 
of the composer's family, and Bala- 
kireff had no thought of ballet when 
composing it, This is also a modern 
work which does not run to extremes 
and to puzzles. Yet the story of the 
legend is but vaguely told. The tale 
is not unlike Gautier’s “Une Nuit de 


UNFAMILIAR ARIA, { Cleopatra,” for the attractive Tha- 


The “Atlanta” aria was an unfamil- 
iar selection, bur it had all the famil- 
lar roulades, long phrases and me- 
lodic contrapuntal touches of the 
old master. It was received with 
favor by the audience, and its shad- 
ing, pure intonation, and general de- 
livery deserved the recognition. 

Mr. McCormack’s second number, 
from Beethoven's -one oratorio, “The 
Mount of Olives,” was also an un- 
familiar one. Beethoven's gratorio 


mar has a fashion of being most l1ov- 
ing in the evening and very deadly 
the next morning, when her lover 
fnds his career suddenly cut short. 
The work begins with growls in 
the depths, a la Tschaikowski, and 
there were passages that were por- 
itentous enough io scare away the 
lady's suitors. The rush of the 
river was easy to identify. There were 
‘Oriental dance suggestions, with 
tambourine and _ triangle. 
, were also the reiterated taps of the 


There. 


‘arum and repetitions of figures, whic 
any visitor to a Midway Plaisanc 
~ recognizes aS Bastern. There was als 
much of passionate utterance .an 
some mysterious passages which’ 
suited to the picture. But the end 
was so eestatic and blissful that it 
suggested that the murdered lovers 
| did not greatly mind their sudden 
|taking off, but rather liked it. Alto- 
gether “Thamar” made a spicy des- 
'gsert to a musical banquet that was 
‘not heavy enough to be indigestible; 
‘but why follow French dance themes 
} with Russian ones? Why follow 
Lov2 a Ja Grecque with Love a la 
Russe? One could criticize with Sole 
omon’s out. urst—"Stay me with flag- 
one, comfort me with apples, for Iam 
| sick of Love”! 


The Symphony Orchestra at Cambridge 
with Mr. Goding, Pianist, for MacDow- 
ell’s Second Concerto—For the Coming 
of Miss Torpadie—Mme. Melba’s and 


Mr. Kreisler’s Pieces Next Sunday 4 


¢ BO-as tid 
Too programme of the “aemphony r-| 


| chestra in Cambridge last eve ing! 


i 
took a pleasing and somewhat shal-' 
low turn, innocent alike of deep emotion 
and large vigor. Debussy’s “‘The Sea’’ 
loomed almost imposing and forceful, as 
it stood beside the light and pretty con- 
ceits of Mendelssohn’s overture to “A 
| Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and the slight 
|} and almost insipid substance of MacDow- 
ell’s Concerto in D minor. With such en- 
vironment, the climaxes of the first and 
the last sections of the ‘symphonic 
sketches’ sounded unwontedly powerful) 
and positive from the Parisian painter in 
| pastel tints—‘‘the oversensitized hedonist.’’| 
| 3s a ruddier English composer has called 
| him, “with his delicate subtleties, mainly 
| in transparent pearl-grays.’’ To this gen- 
| cralization those pages are an emphatic 
|denial; they are. finely calculated and long 


wind and brass, th elaborate and myste- 
rious percussion. <Also—and this with no 
loss of picturesque atmosphere-sound, in- 
tegrated and enduring melody in the last 
section. For the minutely and intricate- 
ly careful setting forth of all these attri- 


bute there can scarcely. be as fine a hand. 


in all France’as that of Mr. Muck. It will 
always be a matter for marvel to hear 
him and his orchestra interpret ‘‘La Mer.’’ 
In the profusion and subtlety of detail, 
the rapid scattering and instantaneous as- 
sembling, the necessity for finest main- 
tenance of balance, the virtuosity exacted 
in discreet and lightning figures from the 
trumpets, trombones, and wood-wind, _no 
Single slip or miss was audible yesterddy. 

After “‘The Sea,’’ the concerto and the 
overture inevitably sounded rather tame. 
But a soloist is always welcomed by the 


Cambridgites as food for comfortable diver-. 
sion and comment. Mr. Howard Goding, | 


the elect of the evening, descended upon 
his part with fine enérgy and incisiveness. 
He strove hard to live up to the conductor's 
standard of scrupulous precision, and sua- 
ceeded well, albeit at the sacrifice of the 
poetic plasticity and the sensuous grace and 
beauty of tone, which qualities alone sig- 
nal ihe individuality of the composer, and 


save his concerto from mediocrity. There) 


are concertos which assertive virility  3e- 
comes; perhaps this one is more attractive 
under the scfter pversuasion of a woman's 
touch, partinlly hiding over-much dead 


wood of uninspired incident. Mendles- 
sohn’s fairy overture, on the other hand, 
‘“‘wears’’ well in parts. Happy of concep- 
tlon, thematically delightful and antly 
turned to its subject, it is one of those 
isolated achievements upon which a com- 
poser comes as if by pure good  for- 
tune. Smetana’s ‘‘Bartered Bride’ over- 
ture is another such and so is the “Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice’ of Dukas. Thus Mén- 
delssohn’s youthful overture in its fresh- 
ness and charm, holds place beside the 


prepared, and as the trombones flare forth) fruits of his maturity, and usually surpasses 


‘or once in solid and long-drawn voice at 
the end of the whole piece, piled up with 


rich polyphony ana Stinging disSonance | 
Of the full orchestra, the effect might stir C 
t ‘ » TU ‘ 
the envy of many a composer of sturdier | 


| individuality. 


tile genius of many aspects. But there| ; 


‘S one inescapable and hounding limita- | 
tion: Whatever he does, is mainly “ef-| 
tect.” Possibly his distinction rests upon ! 


ithe number and originality of those _ ef- 


'fects, and the unquestionable truth that 
they are unsurpassed in their time. For 
| 4nstance, the orchestral usage of ‘‘La Mer” 
Is Often distinctive and exclusive to the 
immediate design, 
[much like it in 
| Debussy’s own: 


There is nothing very’! 
| any other music. not even | 
| use os the, constant and various. 
proorh. the harps, the violins in topmost 
| “ter, and elsewhere their exotic, pun- 
j 


pisway Set figurations, the unprecedented 


‘ues in the peculiar combinations of wood- 


J 
~ 


Debussy is certain a versa-/_ 


them. 
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of the cabinet will attend. ' 
When the announcement was made 
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| that Mr. McCormack would volunteer 


to raise so large an amount, telegrams 
poured in from all parts of the country, 
The first received was. from Saginaw, 
Mich. Ex-Gov. Glynn of New York 
teiegraphed that Albany would guar- 
antee $10,000 if Mr. McCormack would -~ 
include that city, 
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Balakireff’s 


symphony fragments of 
jet, ‘“Daphnie and Chloe,” and Bela-{ which Mr. 


kireff’s “Thamar.” 


‘@ulties "ANA his keen apprediation of | is almost never performed and is not 
‘the import of text, were those of the} one of his most successful works. 


-1eal artist. 


Beethoven’s vocal solos are néver en~- 


his 

. -. played Mozart’s flat} tirely vocal in effect. Even 
co ett rape dlhcae Pavel’s bal- |] “Adelaide” is overrated, The number 
McCormack. sang, the 


: “ t of 
Receral #4_\ opening number in the Moun 
+ were, Olives,” has some striking recitative, 


which was very dramatically done, 


YQ | aifad in, the aria the orchestral ac- 
: | companiment plays an important part. 


| The ensemble was creditable, both to 


| Dr. Muck and the vocalist. If the 

‘singer did not arouse the frenzy of 

| Se ) 2 enthusiasm that he usually does (he 
Odar. Mee. Pal won verv much pipe: "ga Br ean 
9 'it-was because he chose unt: “ 

“Thamar nd bers, preferring On this occasion to 


reveal John McCormack. the sniendid 
vocal technician, the thorough mu- 


‘ 


Ravel’s “Daphnis and 


Chloe” Are Played 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


PROGRAM. 
Mozart, Symphony in E flat. 
Handel, Aria from ‘‘Atalanta.’’ 
Vocalist, John McCormack. 
Ravel, *‘Daphnis and Chloe.”’ Orchestral 
fragments from suite. 
Reethoven, ‘‘Jehovah, Hear Me.”’ 
Mr, McCormack. 


Balakireff, ‘‘Thamar,’’ Poeme Symphonique. 


sician, 
the nonular singer. 
FIRST USE OF CLARINET. 


whom 
‘a good deal 
iq dealer in 


ana the eloasiciest, rather than 


The Mozart symphony in E-flat is 


the one in which the clarinet was 


first introduced into the symphonic 
orehestra, in 1788. 
Ravel is one of the moderns for 
(with Rachmaninoff) we have 
of respect. He 18 not 
mere eccentricities, but 


Of course, on this occasion the tail | has something to say. a new message 


wageged the dog; of course, the singer 
was the great attraction, and the 
Symphony Orchestra was merely the 
ibackground to his appearance. It was 


| not to hear Mozart’s E flat symphony 
i'that a line of ticket-seekers stretched 
‘from the Symphony Hall doors into 
‘the blue distance in the morning, It 
was “Vox McCormack, Vox Populi,” 

to make bad Lati> out of the old 

proverb. | 

Nevertheless even the crabbed crit- 
ic can here acquiesce with the bop 

ular verdict. Mr. McCormack is the 

only tenor that we know of who can 

give a folk-song without spoiling it 

by exaggeration, and can also 
phrase a Handellan aria, or sing a 

difficult operatic role, in the most 

perfect technical manner. He is the 

most versatile of artists and his scope 

extends from the simplest to the’ 

most difficult in vocal art. His dra- 

matic action is not on a par with his 


vocalism, but that does not count in; 


the concert-room. 


UNFAMILIAR ARIA, 


The “Atlanta” aria was an unfamil- 
iar selection, bur it had all the famil- 
iar roulades, long phrases and me- 
lodic contrapuntal touches of the 
old master. It was received with 
favor by the audience, and its shad- 
ing, pure intonation, and general de- 
livery deserved the recognition. 

Mr. McCormack’s second number, 
from Beethoven’s-oOne oratorio, “The 
Monat of Olives,” was also an un- 
f 3 one. Beethoven's gratorio 


to bear. The so-called ‘Symphonic 
Fragments” are from a ballet, but 
they are much more dramatic than 
the music which we usually associaté 
with this short-skirted side of art. 
The work begins by picturing dawn. 
We have had dawn all the way from 
Grieg to Mascagni, and Ravel Bay 
no new day-breaking thoughts. But 
the subsequent dances of Daphnis ane 
Chloe were tremendously effective, 
the best orchestral work of the con- 
cert and superbly played. It is @ 
work for the large modern orchestra, 
and is full of caprice and sharp cone 


trasts. 


ORIENTAL BALLET. 

Balakinreff’s ‘‘Tnamar” has also 
reached the ballet stage, although in 
this case it was against the wishes 
of the composer's family, and Bala- 
kireff had no thought of ballet when 
composing it, This is also a modern 
work which does not run to extremes 
and to puzzles. Yet the story of the 
legend is but vaguely told. The tale 
is not unlike Gautier’s “Une Nuit de 
Cleopatra,” for the attractive Tha-e 
mar has a fashion of being most lov- 
ing in the evening and very deadly 
the next morning, when her lover 
fnds his career suddenly cut short. 

The work begins with growls in 
the depths, a la Tschaikowski, and 
there were passages that were por- 
itentous enough tio scare away the 
lady’s suitors. The rush of the 


jriver was easy to identify. There were. 
Oriental 


dance suggestions, with 
tambourine and _ triangle. 
,were also the reiterated taps of the 


There. 


‘drum and repetitions of figures, whic 
any visitor to a Midway Plaisanc 
recognizes as Hastern. There was als 
much of passionate utterance an: 
gome mysterious passages which 
suited to the picture. But the end 
was so eestatic and blissful that it 
suggested that the murdered lovers 
1} did not greatly mind their sudden 
i\itaking off, but rather liked it. Alto- 
gether “Thamar” made a spicy des- 
sert to a musical banquet that was 
‘not heavy enough to be indigestible; 
but why follow French dance themes 
with Russian ones? Why follow 
|'Lov2 a la Grecque with Love a la 
Russe? One could criticize with Sol- 
omon’s oul. urst—"Stay me with flag- 
one, comfort me with apples, for Iam 
sick of Love”! 


The Symphony Orchestra at Cambridge 
with Mr. Goding, Pianist, for MacDow- 
ell’s Second Concerto—For the Coming 
of Miss Torpadie—Mme. Melba’s and 


Mr. Kreisler’s Pieces Next Sunday ‘ 
| FPVHE programme of thehg@e Meee ge 
| 4 programme of the Symphony fpr- 
ei chestra in Cambridge last eve Ing 
| took a pleasing and somewhat shal- 
low turn, innocent alike of deep emotion 
/and large vigor. Debussy’s ‘‘The Sea” 
loomed almost imposing and forceful, as 
it stood beside the light and pretty con- 
ceits of Mendelssohn’s overture to “A 
| Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the slight 
and almost insipid substance of MacDow- 
ell’s Concerto in D minor. With Such en- 
Vironment, the climaxes of the first and 
the last sections of the ‘“‘symphonic 
sketches’ sounded unwontedly powerful) 
and positive from the Parisian Painter in 
| pastel tints—‘‘the oversensitized hedonist,’’ 
as a ruddier English composer has called 
| him, “With his delicate Subtleties, mainly 
| in transparent pearl-grays.”’ 


wind and brass, th elaborate and myste- 
}rious percussion. Also—and this with no 
loss of picturesque atmosphere—sound, in- 
tegrated and enduring melody in the last 
section. For the minutely and intricate- 
ly eareful setting forth of all these attri- 
bute there can scarcely: be as fine a hand 
in all France’as that of Mr. Muck. It wil]: 
always be a matter for marvel to hear 
him and his orchestra interpret ‘‘La Mer.” | 
In the profusion and subtlety of detail, 
the rapid scattering and instantaneous as- 
sembling, the necessity for finest main- 
tenance of balance, the virtuosity exacted 
in discreet and lightning figures from the 
trumpets, trombones, and wood-wind, no 
Single slip or miss was audible yesterd y. 
After ‘‘The Sea,’’ the concerto and the 
overture inevitably sounded rather tame. 
But a soloist is always welcomed by the 
Cambridgites as food for comfortable diver- 
sion and comment. Mr. Howard Goding, | 
the elect of the evening, descended upon | 
his part with fine energy and incisiveness. 
fe strove hard to live up to the conductor's 
standard of scrupulous precision, and «u:- 
| ceeded well, albeit at the sacrifice of the 
| poetic plasticity and the sensuous grace and 


‘beauty of tone, which qualities alone sig- 


nal ihe individuality of the composer, and | 
Save his concerto from mediocrity. There | 
are concertos which assertive virility %4e- 
comes; perhaps this one is more attractive’ 
under the softer persuasion of a woman’s 
touch, partially hiding over-much dead 
wood of uninspired incident. Mendles- 
sohn’s fairy overture, on the other hand, 
“wears” well in parts. Happy of concep- 
tlon, thematically delightful and aptly 
turned tO its Sie t iti cnet amily <3 63 


McCORMACK TO SING HERE 3%” 
FOR RED CROSS DEC. 30° 


so ne ee ee ee 


ne yaa To this gen-jls to Earn $100,000 for Organiza- in- 
|eralization those pages are an emphaticl $ ’ g 


| Genial; they are finely calculated and long}! 


tion on Tour of Country. » Ce 


prepared, and as the trombones flare forth|) J°hn McCormack, who has volun~ jes 


‘Or once in solid and long-drawn yoice at 


| the end of the whole piece, piled up with 
| Tich polyphony an@a Stinging dissonance 
of the full orchestra, the effect might stir | 
| the envy of many a composer of sturdier | 
| Individuality. Debussy is certain a versa- | 
tile genius of many aspects. But there: 
bes one inescapable and hounding limita-| 
tion: Whatever he does, is mainly ‘‘ef- : 
fect.’’ Possibly his distinction rests upon! 
| ae number and originality of those. ef-! 
‘ects, and the unquestionable truth that | 
they are unsurpassed in their time, For | 
| 4uStance, the orchestral usage of ‘‘La Mer’’ 
is often distinctive and exclusive to the 
immediate design. 


ryy 4 

Chere is nothin 
a . . ~ ve 
much like it in ° a 


| any other music. not r | 
aaa | ’ ’. not even 
Pieapenndl Own: the, constant and various 
fret the harps, the violins in topmost 
Ster, . se 
| and elsewhere their exotic, pun- 


| hues j 
“S in the peculiar combinations of wood- 


teered to raise $100,000 for the American | 
Red Cross on a concert tour that will ’ 
reach from coast to coast, will give 
one among the first of them Sunday 


afternoon, Dec. 30, in Symphony Hall, 


under the management of the Boston 
Metropolitan chapter of the Red Cross. 

Next Tuesday evening, in Washing- 
ton, he will give the first, to’ suit the 


convenience of President Wilson, who 


with Mrs. Wilson and all the members 
of the cabinet will attend. ; 
When the announcement was made 


| that Mr. McCormack would volunteer 


to raise so large an amount, telegrams 
poured in from all parts of the country, 
The first received was. from Saginaw, 
Mich. Ex-Gov. Glynn of New York 
telegraphed that Albany would guar- 


/5ently set figurations, the unprecedentea @Mtee $10,000 if Mr. McCormack would 


include that city, 
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By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


; : ing and very deadly 
iar selectiun, but it had all the famil- she ut’ aadeumoue when her lover 
iar roulades, lon hrase d = 7 : 
lodic Pabiieapuntal Y Macher ot tha fnds his career suddenly cut eres 
old master. It was received with Fag Fic rig Pi: aac 3 and 
favor — he audience, and its shad- ee 1 
ing, oe Tiieocsen, and panda ae: there were passages that pied vehi 
livery deserved the recognition ; tentous Shouse pe A gp a ae the 

Mr.- McCormack’s second number, lady’s suitors. The rush o 
from Beethoven's one oratorio, “THS| oriental dance suggestions, with 
Mount of Olives,” was also an un-j¢ambourine and triangle. There 
famili one. Beethoven's gratorio;} were also the reiterated taps of the 


river was easy to identify. There were. 


‘drum and repetitions of figures, whic 
any visitor to a Midway Plaisance 
) recognizes as Eastern. There was als 
‘much of passionate utterance .and 
some mysterious passages - which 
suited to the picture. But the end 
was so eestatic and blissful that it 
suggested that the murdered lovers 
did not greatly mind their sudden 
iitaking off, but rather liked it. Alto- 
gether “Thamar” made a spicy. des- 
sert to a musical banquet that was 
‘not heavy enough to be indigestible; 
but why follow French dance themes 
'with Russian ones? Why follow 
‘Lov? a la Grecque with Love a la 
Russe? One could criticize with Sole 
omon’s out. urst—"Stay me with flag- 
one, comfort me with apples, for Iam 
sick of Love’’! 


The Symphony Orchestra at Cambridge 
with Mr. Goding, Pianist, for MacDow- 
ell’s Second Concerto—For the Coming 


of Miss Torpadie—Mme. Melba’s and/| 


Mr. Kreisler’s Pieces Next Sunday P 


| chestra in Cambridge last eve jng 
; 
low turn, innocent alike of deep emotion 
/and large vigor. Debussy’s “The Sea’”’ 
loomed almost imposing and forceful, as 
it stood beside the light and pretty con- 
ceits of Mendelssohn’s overture to “A 
| Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the slight 
and almost insipid Substance of MacDow- 
ell’s Concerto in D minor. With such en- 
vironment, the Climaxes of the first and 
the last sections of the ‘“‘symphonic 
Sketches’ sounded unwontedly powerful) 
and positive from the Parisian painter in 
| pastel tints—‘‘the oversensitized hedonist,’’ 
| 2S a ruddier English composer has called 
him, ‘‘with his delicate Subtleties, mainly 
in transparent pearl-grays.’’ To this gen- 
| e¢ralization those bages are an emphatic 
| denial; they are. finely calculated and long 
| prepared, and as the trombones flare forth 
for once in solid and long-drawn yoice at 
the end of the whole piece, piled up with 


| 


|vTich polyphony an@ Stinging dissonance 
|Of the full orchestra, the effect might stir w 
| the f many a composer of sturdier | 
| Individuality, Debussy is certain a versa- ry 


ithe envy o 


tile genius of many aspects. But there ' 
‘iS one inescapable and hounding limita- | 


took a pleaSing and Somewhat shal-) 


wind and brass, th elaborate and myste- 
rious percussion. Also—and this with no 
loss of picturesque atmosphere—sound, in- 
tegrated and enduring melody in the last 
section. For the minutely and intricate- 
ly careful setting forth of all these attri- 
bute there can scarcely..be as fine a hand. 
in all France’as that of Mr. Muck. It will 
always be a matter for marvel to hear } 
him and his orchestra interpret ‘‘La Mer.” | 
In the profusion and subtlety of detail, 
the rapid scattering and instantaneous as- 
sembling, the necessity for finest main- 
tenance of balance, the virtuosity exacted 
in discreet and lightning figures from the 
trumpets, trombones, and wood-wind, no 
Single slip or miss was audible yesterday. 

After ‘‘The Sea,’’ the concerto and the 
overture inevitably sounded rather tame. 
But a soloist is always welcomed by the 
Cambridgites as food for comfortable diver- 
sion and comment. Mr. Howard Godinez, 
the elect of the evening, descended upon 
his part with fine energy and incisiveness. 
Fle strove hard to live up to the conductor's 
standard of scrupulous precision, and sua- 


| poetic plasticity and the sensuous grace and 
| beauty of tone, which qualities alone sig- 


| £D-a, “7 . te ‘ ; ¢ : 
ie nidirtmundin’ al the mene r-| Ceeded well, albeit at the sacrifice of the 


'nal ihe individuality of the composer, anc 
Save his concerto from mediocrity. There. 
are concertos which assertive virility %54e- 
comes; perhaps this one is more attractive 
under the sofier persuasion of a woman's 
touch, partially hiding over-much dead 


wood of uninspired incident. Mendles- 
sohn’s fairy overture, on the other hand, 
‘““‘wears’’ well in parts. Happy of concep- 
tlon, thematically delightful and aptly 
turned to its subject, it is one of those 
isolated achievements upon which a com- 
poser comes as if by pure good. for- 
tune. Smetana’s ‘‘Bartered Bride’ over- 
ture is another such and so is the “Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice’ of Dukas. Thus Men- 
delssohn’s youthful overture in its fresh- 
ness and charm, holds place beside the 
fruits of his maturity, and usually surpasses 
them, 
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|tion: Whatever he does, is mainly “‘ef-| |-SO&—erddlopeliud “s9}s0T “YU lenurtug 


| fect.’ Possibly his distinction rests upon: 
ithe number and originality of those, ef-! 


|fects, and the unquestionable truth that! 
; they are unsurpassed in their time, For | 
| instance, the orchestral usage of ‘‘La Mer’’ 
iS often distinctive ana exclusive to the 
‘immediate design. There is nothing very’! 
|! much like it in any other music. not even) 
| Debussy’s Own: the, constant and various: 
use of the harps, the violins in topmost 
register, and elSewhere their exotic, pun- 
| Sently Set figurations, the unprecedented 
'hues in the peculiar combinations of wood- 
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of the cabinet will attend. 
When the announcement was made 
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| that Mr. McCormack would volunteer 


to raise so large an amount, telegrams 
poured in from all parts of the country, 
The first received was. from Saginaw, 
Mich. Ex-Gov. Glynn of New York 
telegraphed that Albany would guar- 
antee $10,000 if Mr. McCormack would —— 


include that city. 
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Balakireff’s 


kireff’s ‘“‘Thamar.” 


‘ 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


PROGRAM. 
Mozart, Symphony in E flat. 
Handel, Aria from ‘‘Atalanta.’’ 
Vocalist, John McCormack. 


‘GUIties"ANA his keen appreciation of | is almost EV ee" Petes Sh 
‘the import of text, were those of the| one of his most successful be A Rea 
“real artist Beethoven’s vocal solos are never en~ 
op : , fozart’s flat | tirel ocal in effect. Even his 
The orchestra played Mozarts flat] tirely v We ee 
symphony fragments of Ravel's bal- | “Adelaide” is overrated, e nu | 
let , ‘is la- hich” Mr. McCormack. sang, the 
let, ‘“‘Daphnie and Chloe,’”’ and Bela- | w L ? 
‘ir Recor Wee ip opening number in the “Mount o 
——-— . aff iP Olives,” has some striking recitative, 
, which was very dramatically done, 
J Kk | 'aifad in. the aria the orchestral ac- 
/companiment plays an important part. 
| The ensemble was creditable, both to 
| Dr. Muck and the vocéalist. If the 
‘singer did not arouse the frenzy of 
| ° 7 enthusiasm that he usually does (he 
Odar. Dec. yb Aye yvyerv much qaynntlawsa however) 
i = al num- 
, -it-was because he chose unusua 
“Thamar” nd bers, preferring on this mipingenee Ar 
; snlendi¢ 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and reveal John MoCormack. the is cigemres 
vocal technician, : f 
Chloe” Are Played sician, and the elossiciest, rather than 
the nonular singer. 
FIRST USE OF CLARINET. 

The Mozart symphony in E-flat is 
the one in which the clarinet was 
first introduced into the symphonic 

: ° i 1788. 

Ravel, ‘“‘Daphnis and Chloe.’’ Orchestral orchestra, in 
fragments from suite. Ravel is one of the taped bl 
Beethoven, 4 gg oy yal whom (with Bach menener eS aan 

r, cCormack., | Bp deal of respect. , 

Balakireff, ‘‘Thamar,’’ Poeme Symphonique. pn See ‘1 mere eccentricities, but 
Of course, on this occasion the tail | has something to say, a new a 
wagged the dog; of course, the singer to bear. The so-called ap Tt 
was the great attraction, and the bauetposig le eg Pin, Planch ae 
Symphony Orchestra was merely the erage 9 which we usually associate 
background to his appearance. It waS \ ith this short-skirted side of art. 


not to hear Mozart’s E flat symphony The work begins by apathy ones 
i'that a line of ticket-seekers stretched We have had dawn a ] gest tie 
‘from the Symphony Hall doors into Grieg to Mascagni, gf ate er 
'the blue distance in the morning, It;jno new day-breaking eD te anki 
was “Vox McCormack, Vox Populi,” | the subsequent dances of Lal Santiva 
to make bad Lati- out of the old|Chloe were tremendously ethective, 
proverb the best orchestral work oe my peo 
. : . is 
Nevertheless even the crabbed crit-| cert and superbly pero orchestra 
ic can here acquiesce with the pop-; work for the large mo & sharp cone 
ular verdict. Mr. McCormack is the | and is full of caprice an : 
only tenor that we know of who can} trasts. 
give a folk-song without spoiling it ORIENTAL BALLET. 
by exaggeration, and can also Balakinrefft’s “Tnamar” has also 
phrase a Handellan aria, or singe a reached the ballet stage, although in 
difficult operatic role, in the most nie + 
perfect itaaical henner, He is the er te ee eae yn pa 6): 
most versatile of artists and his scope Ay had no thought of ballet when 
extends from the simplest to the’ composing it, This is also a modern 


most difficult in vocal art. His dra~| ork which does not run to extremes 
matic action is not on a par with his and to puzzles. Yet the story of the 


vocalism, but that does not count in; legend is but vaguely told. The tale 
the concert-room. iis not unlike Gautier’s “Une Nuit de 
UNFAMILIAR ARIA. for the attractive Tha- 


Cleopatra,” 
The “Atlanta” aria was an unfamil- | ™@r has a fashion of being AOR ane 
iar selection, but it had all the famile|i"& i” the evening and ge recount 
iar roulades, long phrases and me-| the next ee oe Be op 
jodic contrapuntal touches of the! fnds his career sudden’y cut ¢ Xe isk 
old master. It was received with| The work begins with growis a 
favor by the audience, and its shaa-/the depths, a la Tschaikowski, an 
ing, pure intonation, and general de- there were passages that were por- 
livery deserved the recognition itentous enough to scare “ge | aaa 

Mr. McCormack’s second number,| /24Y 8 Sultors. oO 

from Beethoven's one oratorio, “The Oriental dance 
Mount of Olives,” was also an ‘un~\tambourine and 
familiar one. Beethoven’: 


The rush 


suggestions, with 
triangle. There 
oratorio! were also the reiterated taps of the 


river was easy to identify. There were. 
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‘drum and repetitions of figures, which 
any visitor to a Midway Plaisan 
\} recognizes aS Bastern. There was als 
‘much of passionate utterance .anx 
some mysterious passages - which 
suited to the picture, But the end 
was so ecstatic and blissful that it 
suggested that the murdered lovers 
did not greatly mind their sudden 
taking off, but rather liked it. Alto- 
gether “Thamar” made a spicy des- 
sert to a musical banquet that was 
‘not heavy enough to be indigestible; 
but why follow French dance themes 
‘with Russian ones? Why follow 
Lov2 a la Grecque with Love a lg 
Russe? One could criticize with Sol- 
omon’s out. urst—"Stay me with flag- 
one, comfort me with apples, for Iam 
sick of Love”! 


The Symphony Orchestra at Cambridge 
with Mr. Goding, Pianist, for MacDow- 
ell’s Second Concerto—For the Coming 


of Miss Torpadie—Mme. Melba’s and| 


Mr. Kreisler’s Pieces Next Sunday P 

| gett cake] @ 
| HE programme of the ymphony r-| 
r. chestra in Cambridge last eve ing| 

took a pleasing and somewhat shal-| 
low turn, innocent alike of deep emotion! 
'and large vigor. Debussy's “The Sea” 
loomed almost imposing and forceful, as 
it stood beside the light and pretty con- 
Of Mendelssohn's overture to “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ and the slight 
and almost insipid substance of MacDow- 
ell’s Concerto in D minor. With such en- 
vironment, the climaxes of the first and 
the last sections of the 
sketches’ sounded unwontedly 
and positive from the Parisian painter in 
pastel tints—‘‘the oversensitized hedonist,’’ 
24S a ruddier English composer has called 


| him, “with his delicate Subtleties, mainly 


| eralization those 
| denial; they are finely calculated and long}! 
| prepared, and as the trombones flare forth! 


in transparent pearl-grays.”’ To this gen-) 


pages are an emphatic}! 


‘Or once in solid and long-drawn yoice at 


‘the end of the whole piece, piled up with 
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| tects, and the unquestionable truth 


'Sently set figurations, 


rich polyphony an@ Stinging dissonance. 
of the full orchestra, the effect might stir | 
the envy of many a composer of sturdier 
individuality, 
tile genius of many aspects. sut 
tion: Whatever he does, is 


Tect.’’ Possibly his distinction 
the number and originality 


mainly ‘‘ef-| 


of thoSe,. ef-. 
they are unsurpassed in their time. For 
instance, the orchestral uSage of ‘“‘La Mer’’ 
Is often distinctive ana exclusive 
immediate design. 


much like it in any other music. not even’ 
Debussy’s own: : 


use of the harps, 
reg 


“symphonic, tlon, 


powerful) firned to its Su Di eet it ie, arnt lainsy <5 6 


wind and brass, th elaborate and myste- 
rious percussion. Also—and this with no 
loss of picturesque atmosphere—sound, in- 
tegrated and enduring melody in the last 
section. For the minutely and intricate- 
ly careful setting forth of all these attri- 
bute there can scarcelybe as fine a hand. 
in all France’as that of Mr. Muck. It wil] 
always be a matter for marvel to hear | 
him and his orchestra interpret ‘‘La Mer.’ 
In the profusion and subtlety of detail, 
the rapid scattering and instantaneous as- 
sembling, the necessity for finest main« 
tenance of balance, the virtuosity exacted 
in discreet and lightning figures from the 
trumpets, trombones, and wood-wind, no 
Single slip or miss was audible yesterday. 

After. ‘‘The Sea,’’ the concerto and the 
overture inevitably sounded rather tame. 
But a soloist is always welcomed by the 
Cambridgites as food for comfortable diver- 
sion and comment. Mr. Howard Godinez, 
the elect of the evening, descended upon | 
his part with fine energy and incisiveness. 
He strove hard to live up to the conductor's 
standard of scrupulous precision, and sua- 
ceeded well, albeit at the sacrifice of the 
poetic plasticity and the sensuous grace and 
beauty of tone, which qualities alone Ssig- 
nal ihe individuality of the composer, ancl | 
save his concerto from mediocrity. There | 
are concertos which assertive virility %5e- 
comes; perhaps this one is more attractive 
under the scfier persuasion of a woman’s 
touch, partinlly hiding over-much dead 
wood of uninspired incident. Mendles- 
sohn's fairy overture, on the other hand, 
‘““wears’’ well in parts. Happy of concep- 
thematically delightful and aptly 


McCORMACK TO SING HERE 
FOR RED CROSS DEC. 30» 
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Is to Earn $100,000 for Organiza- in- 

tion on Tour of Country. on 

John McCormack, who has volun- les 
teered to raise $100,000 for the American | 
Red Cross on a concert tour that will ° 


reach from coast to coast, will give 


one among the first of them Sunday 
Debussy is certain a versa. | @tternoon, Dec. 30, in Symphony Hall, 
there; UNder the management of the Boston 
S one inescapable and hounding limita- | Metropolitan chapter of the Red Cross. 


F 


Next Tuesday evening, in Washing- 


restS upon’ ton, he will give the first, to’ suit the 
convenience of President Wilson, who 
that) with Mrs. Wilson and all the members 
of the cabinet will attend. 


When the announcement was made 


to thejthat Mr. McCormack would volunteer 
There is nothing very/to raise so large an amount, telegrams 
poured in from all parts of the country, 
the, constant and various: The first received was. from Saginaw, 
! the violins in topmost Mich. . 
ister, and elsewhere their exotic, pun- telegraphed that Albany would guar- 

the unprecedented | °™*t*® $10,000 if Mr. McCormack would — 


IXx-Gov. Glynn of New York 


4ues in the peculiar combinations of wood- ‘Include that city, 


tent atetneaseetsthtitlalastenaneaces 











Mr. JoHN McCormack, tenor, was born in Athlon 
meath, Ireland, on June 14, 1884. Having been in school there, he went 
to Summer Hill College, Sligo, when he was twelve years old. There he 
won prizes and scholarships enough to pay his tuition for five of the six 
He went to Dublin, hoping to study law, but his voice attracted 
He joined the Marlborough Choir and the Dublin Oratorio 
Society. On May 14, 1903, he competed at a festival open to tenors 
For two years 


years. 
attention. 


from all parts of Great Britain, and 
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Sold Million Dollars’ Worth of 


Have Purchased $135,000 
Himse'f—Individually He Has 
Raised Over $100,000. for 
Patriotic Charities. 


me. 
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Past iG | 
The patriotism of John McGérn ack, 


who sings at the Boston Opera/ House 


On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 9, has been | 


the theme of numerous notices and” ad- 
dresses, but the public has only a faint 
idea of the number of deeds that he has 
done along the lines of what he is 
pleased to Call patriotic and charitable 
movements, Figuring it recently he 
found that the amount raised through 
his individual efforts exceeded $100, 005 
alone, | It is but a short time azo since 
he Sold. over $1,000,000 worth of Liberty 
bonds in. New York, Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago, and jt vis Said that 
he as purchased $135,000: worth of Lib- 
erty bonds himself. 

When the National Red Cross opens 
its campaign in New York on Dec. 16, 


with @ great mags meeting at the Hip- 
podrome, at which ex-President Taft 


will preside and President Wilson wil} | 


be one of the principal SM@akers, Mr. 
McCormack will once more contribute to 
American liberty and the Red Cross 
fund. He will open the meeting by 
singing the “Star Spangled Banner.”’ 


and Jater singing patriotic songs. The 


committee in -charge selected Mr. Mc- 


Cormack for this honor, because as they 


Liberty Bonds and Is Said to 
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John McCormack. 
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also because it is hoped to make this 
j}one of the largest meetings ever held in 
iNew York city, and John MeCormack’s 
| Pypulartty will go far to insure it.” 
When he sang a short time azo at 
[the New York tiippodrome and chose 
i“The Star Spangled Banner’ to open 
| his concert, the immense audience 
jsiood and cheered the popular singer 
| for at least three minutes. At. the 
| conclusion of the concert, after he 
had SuUNnL my Keep the | lome Mires 
Burning,” a group of soldiers. and 
Sailors on the stage made a rush for 
the singer, lifted him on their shoulders 


Put it--‘the represents not’ only the best! and carried him around the Hippo- 
type of patriotic: American artists, but drome. , | 


, County West- 
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Symphon,; Hall. 






SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 







Mr. JOHN McCORMACK We ae | 


will give a concert in Symphony Hall, Sunday 







afternoon, December 30, at three o'clock, the 







entire proceeds of which will be donated to 










the American Red Cross. 













Tickets, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 , 
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Mr. McCormack will give a programme of the ie 
usual length. : r 
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Mr. Joun McCormack, tenor, was born in Athlone, County West- 
meath, Ireland, on June 14, 1884. Having been in school there, he went 


to Summer Hill College, Sligo, when 


he was twelve years old. ‘There he 


won prizes and scholarships enough to pay his tuition for five of the six 
years. He went to Dublin, hoping to study law, but his voice attracted 
attention. He joined the Marlborough Choir and the Dublin Oratorio 
Society. On May 14, 1903, he competed at a festival open to tenors 
from all parts of Great Britain, and took the first prize. For two years 
he studied singing in Milan under Sabattini. On March 1, 1907, he 
sang at a Ballad Concert in London and made a sensation. He made 
his début in opera at Covent Garden, October 15, 1907, as Turiddu, 
and was engaged at that theatre until the war. Coming to the United 
States in 1909, he made his first appearance at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, November 10, as Alfredo. For the two seasons fol- 
lowing he was engaged with the Philadelphia~-Chicago Opera Company 
and later with the Boston Opera Company, appearing as “‘guest’’ at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. In the fall of 1911 he went to Aus- 
tralia with Mme. Melba’s company. On his way back to London he 
gave concerts in America, and in 1912-13 he gave many concerts in the 


United States and Canada. ‘There 


was a second visit to Australia in 


the fall of 1913. In 1914, besides his concert work, he sang in opera with 
Mme. Melba in Paris, gave concerts in Ostend, and was to have taken 
part in “ Don Giovanni”’ at the Salzburg Mozart Festival organized by 
Mme. Lilli Lehmann, but the war prevented. Since then he has given 
a great many concerts in the United States and Canada. 
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When the National Red Cross opens 
its campaign in New York on Dec. 16, 


with a great mass meeting at the Hip- 
podrome, at which ex-President Taft 
will preside and President Wilson wil} 
be one of the principal speakers. Mr, 
McCormack will once more contribute to 
American liberty and the Red Cross 
eee He will -open the meeting by 
singing the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
and later singing patriotic songs. The 
committee in-charge selected Mr. Mc- 
Rertones for this honor, because as they 
ut it--‘he represents not* only the best 
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type of patriotic American artists, but 
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iNew York city, and John MeCormack’s 
popularity will go far to insure it.” 
When he sang a short time ago at 
ithe New York Hippodrome and chose 
Pepe star Spangled Banner’ to open 
I his concert, the immense audience 
jsiood and cheered the popular singer 
| for at least three minutes. At the 
| conelusion of the concert, after he 
had sung “Keep the Home § Fires 
Burning,” a group of soldiers and 
sailors on the stage made a rush for 
the singer, lifted him on their shoulders 


and carried him around the Hippo- 
drome. 


Symphon:; Hall. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
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Mr. JOHN McCORMACK 


will give a concert in Symphony Hall, Sunday 


afternoon, December 30, at three o’clock, the 


entire proceeds of which will be donated to 


the American Red Cross. 


Tickets, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 


—oo—_—— I _—_— 


Mr. McCormack wil] give a programme of the 
usual length. 





SYMPHONY HALL SPECIAL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 16, AT 3.30 


Relief Concert 


For the Benefit of Sufferers by the Catastrophe at 
& 
Halifax 
THE 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


100 MUSICIANS and 


Dr. Karl Muck, coxpuctor 


Will Give Their Services 


ee M : ‘ eee 
SEEM MAAR . . 
Tht un | 
: Madame Melba ‘Fritz Kreisler 
aan on an : 
ea ta Will Give Her Services Will Give His Services 


Major H. L. Higginson will give the use of Symphony Hall, andthe 
entire gross receipts for this performance less the advertising bills will 
be devoted to the relief of stricken inhabitants of the city of Halifax. 


PROGRAMME 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
1. Overture, “In Memoriam”  - ~ - Sir Arthur Sullivan 


2. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in E minor, Op. 64 Mendelssohn 
I. Allegro molto appassionato. 
II. Andante. 
III. Allegretto non troppo; Allegro molto vivace. 
Mr. KREISLER 


3. “Phidylé’”’: Song with Orchestra - Henri Duparc 
Madame MELBA 


eee ee . 


INTERMISSION OF TEN MINUTES 


4. »cheherazade’’: Symphonic Suite (after “The 
Thousand Nights and a Night’’), Op. 35 - Rimsky-Korsakoff 
I. The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship. 
Il. The Story of the Kalendar Prince. 
III. The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
IV. Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to Pieces on a Rock 
Surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion. | 


9. SONGS WITH PIANO: 
(a) Le Teraps des Lilaes - - Chausson 
(b) Les Papillons - - Chausson 
(c) Les Anges Pleurent - - | Bemberg 


Madame MELBA 
6. SOLI FOR VIOLIN: 
(a) Prelude and Allegro Pugnani 


(b) Rondo in G major - - Mozart 
Mr. KREISLER 


Accompanists 
Frank St. Leger for Madame Melba Carl Lamson for Mr. Kreisler 


The length of this programme is two hours 
Admission $2.00 On sale at Box Office 
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Fritz Kreisler. 


Four Notable Signatures From the Programme of the Concert Yesterday 
_....— faw the Halifay Raliaf Bund 


. Jar anrrAe 

The “Halifax Concert” We te *7e (FIT s 

Still more largely in the annals offthe 
Symphony Orchestra, since, after all, the 
fragments of ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe’’ made but 
& Single piece, will be written the concert 
of Sunday afternoon for the profit of the 
Ha irax Relief Funds. in every respect and 
in full degree it fulfilled the expectations 
of the conductor and the orchestra propos- 


Ing it; of Mr. Kreisler and Mme. Melba. 


Joining readily in it; of Mr. Higginson and 
Mr. Ellis undertaking the external details: 
When catastrophe, as swift and scarifying 


aS are such bolts of fate, shook our little. 
worid of Northeastern America. Tre re-| 
ceipts of the concert from the sale of tickets, | 


from the vending of an autographed aad 


pictured programme, from incidental addi- | 
“ions to box-office prices exceeded /$10,00u— | 


the largest sum a concert for Charitable 


purposes, or indeed for any other, has ever | 


ss 

gathered in Bcaston. Not a seat stood empty 
in Symphony Hall on Sunday; the standing 
room was Stretched to the last square inch 
of floor and the last iegal inch of 
municipal regulation: yet even so hun. 
dreds had been turned away. ‘The audience 
was representative of the manifold life cf 
the city and of the manifold sympathy the 
occasion had encouraged—desirably a mis- 
cellaneous company in which the British 
and the Canadian colonies were consvicu- 
ous, in which new hearers of the Symphony 
Orchestra were many and in which not a 
few came to bask under such planets of 
the musical firmament as Mme. Melba and 
Mr. Kreisler. 

From such a company the more signifi- 
cant was the applause, exceeding that layv- 
ished upon either conductor or prima don-. 
na, with which Mr. Kreisler was first wel- 
comed and then, at every pause in his 
pieces, acclaimed. The master-violinist of 





this present day indéed shone out of his 
playing of Mendelssohn’s concerto and of a 
long array (as the insistence of the audi- 
ence made it) of lighter numbers, but it. 
was the man, the recent and proudly pa- 
tient victim of lying Calumnies, malignant 
enmities and obvicus self-seeking, whom it 
also, and clearly, applauded. Such token 
of the sympathy of a miscellaneous audi- 
ence. may well comfort Mr. Kreisler in a 
perturbed hour; while no less good and sig- 
nificant to hear were the general and 
hearty plaudits accompanying every en- 
trance and exit of Dr. Muck and crowning 
him and the orchestra at the end of the 
most eloquent performance of Rimsky- 

Korsakov’s ‘“‘Scheherazade” that even they 
have yet wrought No l¢ess in degree was 
Mme. Melba rewarded: hut she, unlike her 
companions in artistry for compassion, is 
exempt from superfluous and unreasonable 
antagonisms of wartime. 

Musically, the concert interested most in| 
the beauty and the power of voice that the| 
conductor and the orchestra gave to Rims- | 
ky-Korsakov’s music of legend and fan-' 
tasy, in the discovery for most of us, of 
the felicity and fancy of the orchestral 
version of Duparc’s thrice familiar song of | 
“Phidylé’’; and in the renewal to the sur-| 
prise of not a few, of the soft and silvery | 
lustres, unique in kind, of Mme. anced 
tones. The beginning with Sullivan’s resur- | 
rected overture, “In Memoriam,” was jus-| 
tified of the occasion and bespoke the'| 
breadth of sympathy in the givers of the| 
concert, even if in itself it is commonplace | 
music-making of a vanished British time. | 
To be expected out of many a memory, was 
the vitality that from ardor of tone, | 
rhythm, phrase and progress, Mr. Kreisler | 
infuses into the tame and academic Allegro” 
“appassionato”’ of Mendelssohn's concerto, 
to flow thereafter into the suave, shadowed 
and, yesterday, exquisitely tempered song 
of the Andante and the shimmering grace 
of a finale in which the composer wrires 
that light, flying, glinting music in which 
few have surpassed him. To be expected, 
likewise, were the slight musical confections, 
appointed and extra, with which he and 
Mme. Melba gratified their own virtuosity 
and the eager ears of the audience. put 


hardly to be foreseen, since ‘‘Phidylé,”’ 
favorite though it be, is rarely heard with 


orchestra, was the adroit use of harmonies | 
and timbres, the delicate adjustments, the. 
limpidity, the fancy, the mirror-like quality | 


of Duparc’s softly crystalline instrumenta- 
_tion. It was the complement of a like per- 
fection of means, of‘a like loveliness in 
Mme. Melba’s tones. For the instant, and 
agaim in her subsequent pieces, her voice 
sounded as in the silvery glow, the velvety 
texture of her noon of song: while it sound- 
ed also with an intuitive and a practised 
artistry that knows no twilight. 

Even so, the glory of the concert in 
itself and in performance was ‘‘Schehera- 
zade’’—notably well chosen for the occasion, 
since: the voice of the music is sunlight 


| ardent. 


clear and changeful, since it suggests on 
the instant the composer’s imagery, and 
since it gives plentiful room for the in- 
dividual skill that Mr. Witek, Mr. Sand, 
Mr. Holy, Mr. Longy, Mr. Maquarre, the 
bassoonists and the players upon the instru- 
ments of percussion proved and re-proved. 
A year ago when Dr. Muck and the orches- 
tra first set themselves to the piece, they 
characterized the music as never before in 
Bostonian hearing, gave it the golden at- 
mosphere of legend that enwraps it, 
adorned it from end to end with feat upon 
feat of imaginative finesse. Yesterday, un- 
der the just stimulus of an exceptional 
occasion—their own occasion as it were— 


they surpassed even this memory of them- | 


selves. To hear them in the sea-music ol 


the beginning and the’ end was to believe 


for the time that no such music of the 
sweep, the surge, the vastness of ocean has 
come from other composer’s pen. The 
music of the fete in Baghdad was the 
sensuality, frenzied or languorous, of the 
Arabian Nights made glowing or biting 
tones. Fortunate the embraced youth, sit- 
ting in the still and solitary garden and 
“talking of love’’ who could speak with the 
loveliness of fancy and of Speech that yes- 
terday tipped their tongues; while the hu- 
mor and the gayety of the Kalendar’s tale 


| caught as tones may seldom do the fantas- 


tic grotesquerie, the rush of endless high 
spirits that have kept Scheherazade’s tales 
immortal. She, happy Sultana, had _ the 
voice of Mr. Witek’s violin at once fine and 
Various as it is, the suite is long, 
since Rimsky-Korsakov is inexhaustible of 
new rhythms, harmonies and timbres, but 
from first measure to last the spell upon 
the audience held unbroken. 


CONCERT FOR 
~ HALIFAX RELIEF 


| Men all—__Bee 2 
sted 


Im 


Symphony Orchestra, A 


| by Mme. Melba and 


Fritz Kreisier. 
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WEMORABLE PERFORMANCE 


By PHILIP HALE 
A relief concert for the benefit of suf- 
erers by the catastrophe at Halifax 
vas given in Symphony Hall yesterday 
fternoon. The hall was crowded. The 
3oston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Muck 
vonductor, Mme. Melba’and Fritz Kreis- 
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| Tall. | ‘s hn 
| The progrum was as follows: 
‘an, overture, “In. Memoriam”; 
| lelssohn, Violin Concerto (Mr. 
| 

| 


hestra (Mme, Melba); Rimsky-Korsa-] Cloche. 


Sulli- few in number. This may account in 


Men-; orchestraed 
Kreis-| ‘“Phidyle,’’ 


er); Dupare, “Phidyle,’’ song with or- tion au Voyage,”’ 


af, all gave their services. Maj. Henry | position: Surely Dupare’ is to ‘be reck- } 


—, Higginson gave the use of Symphony,;oned among the greatest of modern- 
| 


“song writers, although his songs are 


,& measure for their excellence. Dupare 
the aecompaniment — of! 
“Chanson triste,” “Invita- | 
“La Vague et la 

Do they gain by the transfer- 


‘off, “Scheherazade,’’ Symphonic Suite;| ence of the accompaniment from the 


ongs with piano: Chausson, ‘‘Le Temps Plano to the orchestra? 
‘es Lilacs,” ‘‘Les Papillons’’; Bemberg, 


‘Les Pleurent’? (Mme, Melba) 


Anges 


iolin pieces with piano: Pugnani, Prel-: 


Allegro; Mozart, Rondo in ¢ 
Frank St. Leger 


Melba; Carl Lamson, Mr. Kreis 


de and 
ajor. 
[me. 

or. 


‘ccount of its intrinsie worth, which is 
enthusiastic | tation is 


very slight—although an 


Composers 
have not always been fortunate with 
thts experiment. Hugo Wolf’s “Er; 
ist’s’’. is more effective when it is sung} 
With ‘piano accompaniment. It is an | 


. 
5 


‘ 
. 


accompanied: Cpen question whether songs of Shubert 
. have 


been improved by 


the labors of | 
Liszt, Mottl and others. 


But there can: 


i : ° } 
Sullivan’s overture was played, not on ibe only one answe! to the question 1M | 


‘the the instrumen- | 


delicate sup- | 


case of ‘“Phidyle’’: 
exquisite in its 


‘Siographer, H. Saxe Wyndham, char- | Port and embroidery of the melody, its |! 


, 


\Cterizes it as ‘‘glorious’’ also 
of genius,’ but because a 
somposition by an 


us father, Thomas Sullivan, a 


‘9 work ifine poetic 
memorial |fluity of invention. 
Irish-Englishman ;ments in their allotted say speak 
eemed appropriate-to the occasion. Sul- | nificantly. 
ivan wrote the overture in memory of | 
band-;art. 


feeling. There is no super- | 


The various se | 


Singer, violinist and orchestra vied in|! 
Mme. Melba sang charmingly. Mr. | 


naster at Sandhurst, and professor ofiKreisler played the hackneyed concerto | 


‘he’ Brass 
fall, who died in 1866. It was 
ormed at the Norwich Festival of that 
‘ear, 
‘nd conducted his ‘‘Prodigal Son,”’ at a 
fandel and Haydn concert (Nov. 
Che overture was then played under his 
‘irection. This was the first appear- 
ince in the United States of a composer 
whose fame will rest on a number of 
i} delightful operettas. Rimsky-Korsa- 
(| KOff’s suite is familiar to all through 
verformances in concert halls and by its 
erversion for the  baliet made 
<nown to us by Gertrude Hoffmann a! 
he Shubert Theatre in February, 1912, 
‘nd later by Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe 
(tC the Boston Opera House in January, 
') february and Nove mber, 1916. Frequent 
epetitions do not tarnish the gorgeous- 
leSS Of this music or break its spell. 
| iS 4S rhapsodic in the spirit of the 
|; “ast as are the wondrous tales them- 
selves. Nor is there an attempt at lit- 
eral portraval of any particular tale ex- 
cept in the music that paints the seas 
through which Sinbad sailed and the 
\| Shipwreck Off the magnetic mountain. 
{A Kalandar tells his story, but which 
j One of the three that met with strange 
| and berilous adventures? Who were the 
| Niee prince and the young princess | 
';'Nat the composer had in mind? Were | 
|| they Kamar al-Zaman and Budur? 
| simsky-K ors AKOff smiles and answers: 
| They are in the book of tales and in 
; ay music. There are so many princes 
i and princesses in ‘The Thousand Nights 
| and @ Night.’ ’’ 
Mme. Melba, Sang “Phidyle,” 
9Y Fenri Duparc, music to Leconte de 
| Lisle’s poem. Dupare, asked when it 
Was composed, answered that he could 
not give the exact date; that all his 
sOnSs were written before 1885. for since 
then his poor health has forbidden com-, 


»» 
in 0) Fr 


first 


& song 


sass Instruments at Kneller | as 
per- ' work, 


' 


though it were a new and fresh 
not turning the Andante into 
i;sentimentalism; playing the Finale with | 


In 1879 Sullivan came to Boston |rare vivacity and in the spirit of Men- 


‘delssohnion lightness and grace. The or- 
iCchestra gave a magnificent performance | 
‘Of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Suite. Long as | 
‘the program was there were additions | 
‘to it by the soloists. ( 

The boston Symphony Orchestra has 
given several concerts for the benefit of 
a city or a fellow-member. The two 
conspicuous coneerts of this nature were 
the one for the benefit of the Sanh 
Francisco fund, April 29, 1906, when 
Mr. Gericke conducted and Mme. Sam- | 
aroff was the pianist; the other for the 
Chelsea relief fund, April 27, 1908, when 
Dr. Muck conducted and Harold Bauer 
‘was the pianist.. 

These concerts were in time of peace. | 
‘The concert of yesterday will be still 
‘more memorable in the history of the 
orchestra, not only because of its ex- 
traordinary nature and its pecuniary 
Success, bttt because it showed that the 
highest humanity knows no national 
boundaries, no political differences. They 
that volunteered their services gave gen- 
erously to a sorely afflicted town. They 
that formed the great audience also fave 
generously, 


A i ett ta 


THREE, AND EACH GIVING RARE 


Wreue, PLEASURE 


89-2. ‘iy 19 
Ravel’s Ballet Suggests Others vi. the 
Symphony Orchestra—The Notable Aue 
dience and Occasion of Sunday for the 
Halifax Relief Funds—Mmie, Melba‘ in- 
Old Glories, Mr. Kreisler Exceptionally 
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Ne selves—The ‘Charm and Skill of Miss 
- Torpadie—A New War-Tax? 


AVEL’S “symphonic fragments” of 
‘“Daphnis and Chloe’ are not the 
only music from ballets and mimo- 
dramas written in recent years in 

Hurope that deserves hearing at the Sym- 
Phony Concerts and the score and the parts 
of which may even now be obtainable in 
America. Dukas's one piece in the species, 
“The Peri,’’ is a symphonic poem in itself, 
and as such has been played oftener in 
Paris and in other cities than as music 
for dancing and miming. It is a pity, be- 
sides, that American ears in the concert- 
hall should know so various a composer by 
a single, and now somewhat hackneyed, 
jeu ad’esprit, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.”’ 
Like Ravel, Stravinsky long since drew 
from his ballet cf ‘‘The Firebird’ a suite 
for orchestra, keeping much of the beauty, 
the fancy, the graphic suggestion of the 
musie within the theatre. This very sea- 
son Mr. Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra have played it with no little 
pleasure to hearers. In Paris, and, if mem- 
ory serves, in London, under Sir T. Beech- 
am, Stravinsky's other ballets, ‘‘Pétrouch- 
ka’ and ‘“‘The Rite of the Spring,’’ have 
been played in entirety as so much sym- 
phonic music—an interesting experiment 
almost deserving trial here, though admit- 
tedly the impression was sometimes con- 
fused and obscure when the composer was 
Writing in closest complement to action on 
the stage. It is within possibility that De- 
bussy’s “Jeux” and ‘Khamma,”’ both bal- 
lets seldom heard or seen anywhere, 
would interest played as symphonic pieces; 
while in the library of Symphony Hall 
may still lie Schmitt’s mimodrama, ‘‘The 
Tragedy of Salome,’’ once ventured by Dr. 
Muck as a curious and occasionally illu- 
Sive tone-poem. Moreover, to complete 
the catalogue for the moment, the other 
“symphonic fragment’ from ‘“‘Daphnis and 
Chloe,’’ already heard in New York from 
Mr. Damrosch, ought surely to be obtain- 
able for performance in Boston. 

Be the future harvest what it may, there 
is no questioning the stimulus of Ravel’s 
music upon orchestra and conductor or the 
easerness and satisfaction with which, on 
paturday evening as on Friday afternoon, 
the audience listened with ear, mind and 
heart. The performance, indeed, already. 
has place among the superlative feats of 
Dr. Muck and the band he has now 
wrorght in his image. Never have they 
been more various and vivid masters of 
riythm; more excelled themselves in the 
instant revelation and codrdination of de- 
tat’; more graphically compassed sharp or 
Suave transition or multitudinous and 
song"ul climax. The tone of the orchestra 
Matched the beauty, the power, ths mani- 
fold implications of the music while the 
fe"cities and the subtleties of Ravel’s play 
with harmonies and timbres must have 


and the Rest Outdoing Them- "D2 oynis and Chloe” In the theatre is to 


divide perception and reception between the 
music and the action, the settings, the 
lights, the dancers, the mimes. To hear 
the music apart from the stage, and in 
such nerformance as that of Saturday, was 
to discover anew and to the full the ar- 
dent sweep, yet flawless proportion, of de- 
sign, the mingied splendor and finesse of 
invention, the manifold delineative and 
emotional imagination, the command of 
means that body forth the poetry and the 
passion of the illusion from a masterpiece 
of a time blessed with no small portion of 
remarkable music. Never before in Bos- 
ton has Ravel so affirmed his signal and 
still mounting powers. 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND 
Broiwk HALIFAX ees te /i7. 


Generous Human Impulse Quickly Trans- 
muted Into Timely and Tactful Action 


HOSE that from ignorance, care- 

lessness or, more recently, mal 

ice like to believe the Symphony 

Orchestra isolated in a _ circum- 
scribed world of its own, indifferent to the 
concerns of its fellowmen, may receive 
timely enlightenment from the concert it 
will undertake next Sunday to increase 
the relief funds for destitute Halifax—a 
concert initiated by the conductor and the 
men themselves and forthwith transmuted 
from proposal into accomplishment by 
the manager of the band with ‘‘the 
founder and Sustainer’’ blessing and 
speeding the adventure, lt is an 
established custom, from the year of 
the earthquake in San. Francisco, if 
not earlier, for the orchestra to join in the 
relief off a calamity stirring the imagina- 
tion and opening the purse of the com- 
munity of which it is a part. Doing so 
again, it no more than follows honorable 
precedent, but, happily, at a time when it 
was unjustly reproached with self-centred 
and self-righteous aloofness from the in- 
terests and the moods of the hour. By the 
mere fact that men of many nationalities 
Sit within its renks, and out of clear loy- 
alty to its task of music-making in a time 
of war, it has been obliged to keep itself 
as remote as possible from the rancors of 
that conflict. But, when an incident in it 
becomes a catastrophe such as no city in 
America has ever experienced—a catastro- 
phe wrought by the inscrutable hand of 
chance rather than by the determining 
hand of man—it obeys, like the rest, of us, 
the universal human impulse to mitigate it. 
As the orchestra has felt and acted, so, in 
turn, and as naturally, has Mr. Kreisler. 
|'He also is human no less than Dr. Muck, 
no less than the men who next Sunday will 
sit in circle around them. Admittedly the 
reminder is tactful and timely. So also it 
jis true, 


thers were donations amounting to ¢ 
from Mrs.'Elizabeth §, Chasey, Mion 


; | _»(C. Haufmann, Mrs. C. a. Weld, " 
HALIFAX VI Totte L. Bulens, C.J. Fowkes,” A.M 
| ‘Wright, Philip Hale, Edward R. Warren’ 


» and Mrs. Hal! McAllister, 
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Concert at Symphony Ha a ||' MiUek NO 
More Than $10,000 for | 
verund” GERMAN, NEW 


The concert in Svinphony Hall yes-/| ; 
_terday afternoon, given for the bene-' Reeond, 
’ 
Dr, Wart Muck, director of the Bos- 
ton. Symphony Orchestra, though a 


‘flt of the Halifax +a , SA he 
’ Halifax sufferers by the ajee.@//? 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mme. 
'Melba and Fritz Kreisler, brought tn 
more money than any concert that native of Bavaria, is not a German 
has ever been given in that hall, The subjcct, but a citizen of Switzerland, 
actual sale amounted to $9,034. ‘The 38 declared at the Swiss Legation in 
rus aoe 
sale began Tuesday at 8:30 a.m, anc Washington, according to a dispatch 
1 9 , trom the capital, 
a5 Pp. m. the house had been sold out. 
Fully $5,000 in mail orders had to Hrgm other sources it is learned 
a+ ne a +? bry ys ; Wire ° 
returned. Money refused at the h- that Dr. Muck, “ah rn in Wurzburg, 
Havarla, was eight years i when 
office for lack of seats must have ; Pps en Se. ae old when 
diac tay “aia aakiaadle iis father, a magistrate, took out nat- 
a a to as much more : : , : 
a , uralization papers in Switzerlanc : 
in addition to the actual sate of its Pe. pe eas c sage ine the 
8 y . SS re i Y 121 " oe 4 ist es ry 6 SW” ~ 
tickets there were donations amount- mee Automaticaliy taking the same 
a Ky status, 
ing to $485 from Mrs. Elizabeth S. a, : baits 
Cheney, Mrs. Kk. C. Kaufmann, Mrs. This was in 1867. 
Male McAllister, Mrs. C. G. Weld, Mrs 
Charlotte L. Bullens, G. J. Wowkes 
A. M. Wright, Philip Hale and Ha- 
ward R, Warren. 
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Later, when Dr, 
Muck had become 2 man, he a'so 
Look out papers that strengthened his 
Swiss citizenship. This he did of his 
There as also a souvenir pro- ae phi gat A a spear p Gin 

gram, the sales of which, with the 0% tWo years. ago, Dr, Muck se- 
advertising contained therein, wi}; “4S? passports at the Swiss Lega- 
add several hundred dollars to the tiem for foreign travel, but it is not 
fund. Ag Major Henry L. Higginson Known whether he ever used these, 
save the use of Symphony Hall anu or where he went abroad, 

ali the attaches gave their services, 
the concert will net to the Halifax 
fund well over $10,000. 


‘SYMPHONY CONCERT ADDS a ire pinnpige | 
: $10 00 - sievd there at various intervals, 

; iO HALIFAX FUND Manager Charles A. Ellis of the 

| Perera eee =ymphony Orchestra, in a letter se 
| Largest Sum Ever Received for One to bane of Dr. Muck in Wastinetns 
Performance in Hall. declares that Dr. Muck “is not R 
 Sietinn ee Will ] Prussian; As not an enemy alien of 
ailiax relief fund. the United States: is not an Official 
of the German Government: is not a 
citizen of Germany, but a citizen of 


“Not a Prussian” - 


hor a time Dr. Muck was director of | 
the National Orchestra in Zurich and 


2 added to t} 
it is estimated as 
result of the benefit concert ziven 
fe Ween Hall yesterday afternoon by 
426 Hhoston Symphony ‘chestr: nder 
Dr, Karl ack nth Mithe. “afaika toa Switzerland, as was his father.’ 
fritz Kreisler as soloists. In amount it Mr, Ellis says that the Federal ache 
was the largest sum ever brought in by thorities “have found nothing to in- 
adh ial rformance at that hall. ' eriminate Dr. Muek as a German 
* ae ee : pice of Dida amounted agent or as having performed any act 
- iA1S Sale began on last Tues- whieh is prejudicial] to the int 

day morning at the box Office at 8:30 . : ] eg UGICIA o & interests 
O’clock and at 83 o’clock the house had Of our COUN Ys 

been sold out. At least $5090 in mail Vuring the more than seven years 
orders had to be returned ang the money Be has been in America,” adds Mr. 
refunded at the box office for lack of Ellis, “he has respected. our laws and— 


seats must have totalled as much more complied with them in letter ana 
at least. spirit.” re 


, R In addition to the actual sale of seats’ 
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Allegro 


- Gladsome and thankful feel 


Allegretto 


Op 
iving in 
egro. In tempo 


’ 


‘‘Pastoral,’”’ op. 68 
All 


. 6, 
pressions on arr 


country, Allegro ma nou troppo 


30 P 
AT 8 P.M. 


S) 


Andante molto moto 


AT 2 
’ 
f the country folk. 


Conductor. 


1917--18. 
ing o 


RTURE to the Opera-Ballet ‘‘Anacreon’”’ 


‘allegro. Thunder-storm. Tempest. 
pherds’ Song 


(First time at these Concerts) 
IV. She 


(First time at these Concert 


SYMPHONY in F major, No 


HAVANAISE for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, op. 83 
the storm. 


POEME for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA 


OV 
II. Scene by the brookside.. 


I. Awakening of serene im 


III. Jolly gather 
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(Courtesy of C. A. Ellis) 


Mme. Nellie Melba 





(Courtesy of C, <A. Ellis) 


Mme. Nellie Melba 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1917--18. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


NINTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 21, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, AT 8 P.M. 


CHERUBINI, OVERTURE to the Opera-Ballet ‘‘Anacreon’’ 


CHAUSSON, PORME for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, Op. 25 


(First time at these Concerts) 


SAINT-SAENS. HAVANAISE for VIOLIN and ORCHESTRA, op. 83 
(First time at these Concerts) 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in F major, No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral,’’ op. 68 


I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the 
country, Allegro ma nou troppo 


II. Scene by the brookside. Andante molto moto 


III. Jolly gathering of the country tolk. Allegro. In tempo 
@allegro. Thunder-storm. Tempest. Allegro 


IV. Shepherds’ Song. Gladsome and thankful feelings after 
the storm. Allegretto 


Soloist: 


Mr. SYLVAIN NOACK 
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THE SYMPHONY” CONCERT Piste", Bistetive,tmnstcaa of “a pio 


J wars, Chu» le ‘is piace in the orchestra to be “soloist” 
LE 


vestsrday, chose for pieces Chausson’s 
AN INNOVATION WITH AGRE pe and Saint-Saéns’s “Havanaise** 
OUTCOME 
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“T*coem’" 
Wr. AIuck blessed both innovators; and so, 
once more, was the good gospel of free- 
dom anc individual choice preached at the 
Symvhony Concerts to the fresh pleasure 
of the listening congregation. Liberty, as 
Mcnsieur Talleyrand shrewdly defined it, 
is the right to follow one’s own will and 
the privilege to impose it, willy-nilly, on 
others. Yesterday Mr. Noack’s hearers 
Submitted gladly. 

Moreover, such pieces as the violinist 
chose for his happy venture of Friday re- 
ga.n in a symphony concert the voice and 
Semblance in which the composer designed 
them. ‘Time and again both Chausson’s 
*‘Poem” and Saint-Saéns’s ‘““Havanaise” are 
Played in recitals with the orchestra] back- 
ground dimly suggested in a transcription 
for piano. Yet Saint-Saéns wrote his piece 
for violin and orchestra—even though it 
be a discreet orchestra often no more than 
puJsing with the rhythm of the Spanish 
dance, the Habanera, that underlays the 
whole music. Chausson, however, by no 
means held his band in such careful leash; 
his ‘‘Poem”’ is really a tone-poem for Oor- 
chestra in which a “solo violin’? as the 
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Mr. Noack Substitutes Two Short Violin 
Pieces for the Usual “Soloist’s” Con- 
certo—The Pleasures of . Chausson’s 
“Poem” and Saint-Saens’s “Havanaise” 
So Heard—Familiar Pieces Revitalized 


ae oe 
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at 


for Beginning and End 


AST season, so far as recent memory 
runs, Mr. Gebhard and Dr. Muck 
bravely set the example. Yesterday 
afternoon Mr. Noack and Dr. Muck 

began to make it precedent. There is not 
a Sound reason in the world except the 
pestilent ‘‘tradition,’’ why an “assisting art- 
ist’’ of violin, violoncello or piano, called 
to the Symphony Concerts, or having turn 
as “‘soloist’’ from the “first desks”’ of the 
orchestra, should count himself constrained 
to play a concerto. Though two. centuries 
and more academically hallow the form, it 
has no signal interest in itself. Few com.- 
posers ply it with ease or energy, inven- 
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tion or imagination; many more, especi- 
ally among the moderns, chafe within it, 
stretching, twisting, transmuting the pre- 
scriptions. Often such music discloses less 
clearly and Widely the individual quality 
of the virtuoso than many a@ less orthodox 
and freer handled piece. It is hard to fill 
the exacting form with musical matter in- 
teresting or animating in itself; while the 
process is @ reversal of the normal pro- 
cedure wherein the matter conditions the 
method. Under this limitation, hearers, 
by long habit, take a concerto as existing 
by virtue of the pianist or the violinist 
only and, primarily, for the display of his 
imparting skill. 

Concertos for violoncello with few excep- 
ticns are tedium to the listening ear and, 
seemingly, vexation to the Dlaying hand. 
"ew are the concertos for violin that keep 
place in the active repertory, perhaps be- 
cause the violinists are not diligent in the 
widening of it: as probably, because they 
fird little to reward research. Not too 
numerous are the concertos for piano that 
virtuosi play and audiences hear with 
eq ial gladness. Rare must be the com- 
poser in these days who writes a concerto 
from inner and irresistible prompting; yet 
Still he writes that he may do his full duty 
to the art of music, himself and the pro- 
Claiming virtuoso. Many a pianist and 
a violinist, were he to speak his 
full mind, would eagerly ‘break this 
bondage of orthodoxy in which ‘the 
tradition’’ holds him fast. The more, then, 
the courage of Mr. Gebhard, when, called 
to the Symphony Concerts last winter, he 
Playee Franck's Symphonie Variations and 


Phrase goes, is the distinctive voice, Heard 
merely with piano,’ the music penetrates 
and stirs the hearer in the melancholy 
progress through which shadow falls re- 
currently upon the brightening song or 
fathering energy quickly succumbs to re- 
gathering brooding. Heard as it was yes- 
terday with orchestra and with Dr. Muck 
keonly Sensitive alike to melodic line, har- 
monic color and inwrought euphonies, it 
rose to finer beauty of Speech and graver 
intensity of mood. The sonefil melody of 
the violin sounded more richly, sensuously 
against the orchestral background; the 
Shadows of melancholy seemed to play 
upon it more deeply, variously; it gained 
power when for a time the energy of the 
longing and the quest fitfully filled it: the 
fading into the calm of resignation was 
more wistful. 

Mr. Noack loves the finesse of the violin, 
the sninning of his tone in undulating 
phrase and delicate lustres; his tempera- 
ment in response to music might be more 
ardent. Often here has Mr. Ysaye Played 
this rnusic that he cherishes and to which 
he answers out of the deep stores of his 
mind and heart. Yet even with the iIm- 
DPlied reservation, the ‘‘Poem’’ rose yester- 
day to a heauty Of sound and progress, to 
& Sustained intensity of longing and quest- 
ing mood, shot through with the lights. and 
Shudows of romantic fancy that without 
orchestra even such a@ master as Ysaye 
may hardly give it. Chausson probably. 
krew not Tennyson: but he did know his 
Arthurian legends; and wrote his music, 
that “follows the gleam.” At best, Saint- | 





Saéns’s ‘‘Havanaise” is only dexterity and 
fancy: but an orchestra points the deft- 
ness of the piece in ‘itself and for the vio- 
lin, sustains the rhythmic beat; brightens 
the light contrasts. Moreover, it was mu- 
sic that welcomed Mr. Noack’s technical 
grace, fineness of tone and quick sensjoility. 
His audience had reason to reward him. 


A piece that in itself stoutly withstands 
a century and more, and that Dr. Muck 
and the orchestra have more than once re- 
Vitalized began the concert — Cherubini’s 


place 


the composer ‘establishes’ his 
moods. He is adept with the long and 
short gradients of the music. He misses 
not a hint of the suggesting tonal colors; | 
each phrase, each figure falls into pointing | 
in the cumulating tonal pattern, 
from first measure to last the instrumental 
song never sags or dulls. The method is 


as subtle as the outcome seems simple. 
H. ys P,. 


which 
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cold, austere, forbidding; but his music 
does not show it. This generation miglit 


| not listen patiently to his operas, “*The 
Water Carrier” and “Medea,” vet there 
are dr \ ; 


hee, a f | 

TheSymphony concert yesterday an 
Gluck, with Cherubini and ended with Beétho- 
The musical season is so arranged that| V¥@o7@ fitting Juxtaposition, Beethoven 
Overtures entitled “Spring” are played| esteemed above all his contemporaries 


Sbbe —~———Mee 
amatic strokes in them worthy of 


i; When the ground is covered with snow| this visiting Italian, born in Florence, 


land the wind bites furlously, ‘This. 


7 Hentai (oo.| abiding in London, then in Paris, finally 


overture to his ‘‘opera-ballet’”’ of ‘‘Anacre- 
on.’’ As it was first played in 1803 before 
the ‘‘citizens’’ and the ‘‘citizenesses’”’ of 
the Paris that still affected those demo- 
cratic titles, could it possibly have sound- 
ed in a little wpera house from a small 
orchestra as it sounds now when many 
instrumental voices swell it? The sonority 
of the opening chords carries all before it; 
the music gathers body in puissant pro- 
gressions; before it is done, it has out- 
spread into a broad and glowing tapesiry 
of tones; the whole impression 


cal means, the mounting mood, the sweep- 
ing eloquence of a soliloquy in a French 
classic tragedy. The power of the voices 
and the handling infuses into the music a 
loftiness of mood, manner, speech, of 
which “Anacreon’’ itself gives no hint. 


Yet were this power, this voice not inherent } 
in the music, no conductor and no or- 


chestra could of themselves summon it. 
Perhaps Cherubini took less 


the creative impulse within him. 
my own way,”’ 
that may have felt this incongruity. 
the way, as it sometimes 


tory of past and experience of 


suspected. 


is of the fi 
unfolding design, the precise and economi- |} 


thought of 
his ‘‘opera-ballet’’ when he wrote than of 
“1 follow 
he snapped at a detractor 
And 
happens, has 
handed the overture to ‘‘Anacreon’’ down |! 
to posterity more alive, according to his- and maint-Saens 
present, |} ‘The names of Cherubini and Beetho- 
than the “citoyens’’ and ‘“‘citoyennes” ever| ven go 


ANACREON GIVEN J. 


| phony with its murmuring brook, joviai| 
Lolk, thunder storm: and thank- | 


BY SYMPHONY 


sii tt aM > ame fi” 

Cherubini Overture and the 

Beethoven “Pastoral” Feature 
the Program. 


'REPEAT CONCERT TONIGHT 
SR. b= See 
By PHILIP HALE. 


The ninth coneert of the Boston Syimn- 
) phony Orchestra, Pr. Muck conductor, 


took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 


phony Hall. "The orchestral pleces were 


Mherubini’s overture to ‘“‘Anacreon”’ and 


Beethoven's “‘Pastoral’ symphony. Afr. 


Noack, the 


second coneert-master of the 
Lave eitra: 


“Poeme”’ 


plaved Chausson's 


‘Wavanaise.”’ 


well together on a@ program. 


ts U 


Beethoven held the Ttalian at Paris in 


countrys 


ithe ‘‘Poeme”’ § js 


“Pastoral” 


i ful peasants, But the music is 
at any time when it js 


welcome 
a Played by thr 
| Boston Si mphony Orchestra. 

Vhe violin pieces ehosen by Mr, Naack 
| these coneerts for the 
(‘heaussen'’s 


were played at 
i first 


Lime, ‘‘Poeme’’ has 


{been heard in Boston several] times, bit! 


iwith piano accompaniment. 
ithus performed by Mr. Ysave or by My) 
| Thibaud the music suffers i na, wat , for 
| really an 
piece with a solo violin. 
rich, happy. 


orchestra)! 
(‘hausson was, 
in his family, a man of fine 
tastes, which he could cratifv, res pected 
by all, blessed with warm friends. Why 
is much of his musie so sombre, so pro 


| founds sad? flad he 4, premonition oO: 


his untimely and tragic ending? Thh 


7 Poeme” ist SS f eeped mh melancholy ; Beau : 


i tiful in ifs sn dnec: RK 1} needs Hy eontrast- 


ng piece, if the violinist is anxious fo. 


Dopular suceess. Mr. Noack chose the 


‘“Havanaise”’ of Saint-Saens. constructed 
on the rhythm of the Hiabanera The 
charming music has been played here 
with piano, also at Pop concerts. Yes- 
lerday it might have been more effective 
if Mr. Noack had taken the habanera 
measures at a little faster pace, and not 
Played the episodes so quickly that at 
times some of the notes were hardly 
w“Hiudible, Ati. Noack has a pure, fine 
lone. Technical difficulties do not daunt 
him. 


Iven when] 


biography, who transcribes in every bar 


for violin and orchestra yesterday, by 
curious previous omission, heard for the 


as instinct with sensibility, as reflective 
of a poetic mind and noble spirit as his 
songs, 


Syim-|in July, 1805, came to Vienna with an 


opera for the Imperial Theatre, Nano- 
leon having disprized him in favor of 
the soothing tones of Paisello. Cheru- 
bini was honest enough to say Beethoa- 
ven did not write sympathetically for 
the voice and that in person he was 
‘toujours brusque.”’ 

The introduction to Cherubini’s over- 
ture to his opera-ballet ‘‘Anacreon,”’ 
whom his succeeding directors of the; 


‘Conservatoire—Auber, Ambroise Thomas |! 


or Dubois—hardly could have equalled, 
tnight have been written by Beethoven. 
Kut the lightness, the recurring winged 
and delicately rhythmed passages re- 
flecting the spirit of the ballet cannot 
conceal either the Italian limpidity aan | 
the Frenoh grace. There is, too, the 


grand manner in the vein of Gluck, 
whose foundations for a noble musical 
art had been buried under the latter 
fripperies of a frivolous Parisian taste. 

Chausson’s genius for poignant, inti- 
mate, intensely personal expression in 
tone wed to a text to be sung is almost 
that of a man who in all writes auto- 


from his heart’s blood. His “Poeme’’ 


first time at these concerts, is as vital, 


Some have said that his idiom 


The more for this same divining and im- } 


There is, however, a greater depth drips with melancholy. But it is not 


great respect. Not only did he- declare I of feeling in Chausson’s ‘‘Poeme’”’ than merely lachrymose nor repining. It is 
and the “‘HWava- the speech of a soul for whom all images 
take on oftenest a somber beauty, 
whether reflective, tender or nobly im- 

av Demons: greg 

WUO- Mr Noack o 
Sram reminded us that the old Engzlisna. one caught onder itn seth takin can 
tune “To Anacreon in Heaven’ wus, tive regard for the long, winged .ines 
borrowed or lifted, in this country to Cf the composer’s thought. eniotional in 
fit the “The Star Spangied every bar, weaving among the strands 
Banner.” of a score which makes orchestra vie 
nd adda tae hs rh Ds an Na with soloist and permits the conductor 
hne concert will be repeated this even-, to become the recreator of all, aa Dr 
ing. The orchestral pieces to be played} Muck. did yesterday. Saint-Saens’ su- 
next week are Brahms’s ‘Tragic’ over-} perficial music for the salou, the “‘Ha- 
‘ure, Siberiius’s “Swan of Tuenda’’ yenalse,  sclowed, algo @ fitet Sime Mt 
Tschaikowskv’s Fourth Svinphony, Mme. | chene CONCSETS. Dt DOSES Praverty mace 
Se eats & Fourth Bem Pnony, Mine.) ie attempt to read beneath its pulished 
& Will sing « recitative and aria] surface, playing with taste, facility and 
| irom Mozart's “Idomeneo’; Voi che} the characteristic elegance Satnt-Saens 
| Sapte’ from “Nozza di Figaro’ und| requires. The performance of Beetho- 
Lia’s air from Debussy’s “L’Enfant} ¥e8 § pastoral symphony in all the unc- 
Prodigue,* tious flavor of its bucolic moods was a 
superb one, both in tribute to the joys 
‘of men and of nature. 


parting treatment and for a more varied oe 2) 
eloquence of separate and collective speech betwen lo be the greatest composer living-— 
did Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, in bf- j Probably with a mental reservation in ance in the performance 
ennial repetition, gladden expectant ears. | i bir Wikt ‘ile olen eae ae | = hl bana nen my 
iene eeetnoven wrote & transparent, hhim about his own sreat Mass‘in terms ," 
homely, sentimental, playful music, it is ; = 
this symphony. Even the ‘little’’ eighth | 
‘is artful, intricate, self-conscious beside | — 
‘it. Read into it what the commentators | is 
‘will, the Pastoral Symphony is Beethoven j account of its classic work 
writing the limped, merry, plain-spoken, ak trated ate ae fe 
free-running music of the folk, however, by Slits ae 
much the melodies therein are all his own. i it loosely 
Of course, he transfigures it, and of course, | used, too frequently applied, no deubt: 
‘such performance as il received yester- | but here it is no out of place: for the mu- 
day glorifies it. Not for an instant does Dr. | sic of Cherubini, even when it is less im- 
Muck stay the spontaneous fiood of the j portant Crass dala: Wake: armani ties 
music; yet cunningly he varies the GFE cccuigsn ares cheasiarsd be 
and the progress of the current, speed- | Si aiyaeagesl U | Coronation 
mg,- staying, lightly modulating it. He “485, 's written in the grand style and 
fis Ingenious in mitigating by light and{ with the cunning sitnplicity of the ar- 
changeful .strakes the repetitions with | tist. 


Was disclosed yesterday, 
naise’ admits. ot more dash and bril- 


lis own f 


alinost obsequious, This overture to 


“Anaerecon : is over {O4) yvears old, but it 


vw ort is of 
still heard with pleasure; not only en 
rmanship. but 
inherent Srace and nO} 


The word ‘‘nohilit V el is a} 
ANGI 
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It is sauu that as uw 'iman he was 





| ue MS Pre ae Be i i+ hony C Qrchesta A “TT ; 
Posten Bymphony Orchest? a, | | technique also has gained in incisive-. 
oO 


¥ 


|} Chausson, 
tra, op. 26 (first time at these. concerts) ; 


orchestra, op. 83 (first time at these con- 
certs) ; 
pNe- 6, 
| While the Bostonians of today, 
Like the Athenians of old, spend their 
time, some of them, 
than to tell or to hear some new thing, | 
|} nevertheless, those who ; 
| Symphony econcerts*dearly love to con- 


‘ a: erture to 


Z| asa erick “Mafl ‘S he si st. 


fuck, conductor; Sylvain Noack, Z 
ninth program of thirty-seventh ser A 
pc. 21, 1917. The program: Cherubini, 
opera-ballet ‘“Anacréon”’ 
“Poéme” for violin and orches- 


“Havanaise”’ for violin 


i} 

a! 

aint-Saéns, and | 
) 


Beethoven, symphony in F major, 
“Pastoral,” op. 68. 


un- | 


{! 


in other ways, 


gather at the | 


‘sider a novelty-that the soloist of the | 


day may bring before them. 
Mr. McCormack succeeded in convinc- 


Last week 


ing his hearers that he had something 


very much worth while in the exact- 
ing and broadly sweeping 
vand aria from Beethoven’s 
“Christ on the Mount of Olives.” 
week Mr. Noack comes with two 

time” 


recitative 
oratorio, 
This | 
“first- 
one Of which, the 
proved to be a 


numbers, 


Chausson ‘Poéme,” 


‘most welcome addition to the repertory | 


in its reviving of old favorites. 


‘of pieces for violin and orchestra. 
» <All in all this was a concert to elad-_ 
j den the heart. 


in its contrasts, | 
stimulating 
it ol- 
fered at the same time pleasing recre- 
ation and substantial pabulum. Can 
We reasonably ask more of our musi- 
cal entertainment? 

The music of the temperate Cheru-| 
bini sounds strangely impersonal in 
these days. Does the personal equa- 
tion become of more and more moment | 
@8 we advance further into the thick 
and tangled woods of modern music? 
The Chausson “Potme” immediately 
following would seem to point an af- 
firmative answer. The music of Cheru- 
ini might conceivably have been writ-. 


Strong 
‘interesting in its novelties, 


ten by Mozart, Haydn, Gluck, Giordani’ 


or some other contemporary. The 
Mmusic of Chausson can in no wise be 
attributed to César Franck, Debussy, 
eRavel or any other modern French 
. riter. 

' Mr. Noack has quite evidently been 
‘4 pending his time since he last ap- 
yeared as soloist with the orchestra in 


a developing his tone. Warm, pure and 


lear, flexible and pliant, it has begun. 


| of Beethoven. 


| plaint 


| the case yesterday. 
the 


| 


ness and precision. His:numbers were 
therefore beautifully played, but each 
lacked something which riper years, 
after study and experience, will unfail- 
ingly bring. The Chausson piece has a 


subtle melancholy, a poetic quality of 


thought which demands more in the 
player than tone merely, and the “Ha- 
vanaise” begs for a feeling for rhythm, 
a plea which was heard by Mr. Neu- 
‘mann at the kettle-drums. Mr. Noack’s 
enterprise in 


mendable desire for progress. 

There remains the sixth symphony 
Conductor and men at- 
tacked this with freshness and avidity 
after its two-year rest on the shelf. 
The result was a transcendant per- 
formance. Unless the quality of the 
execution be such as to hold the in- 
terest, there is likely to arise the com- 
that Beethoven lingered too 
long by the brook. This could not be 
The precision of 
strings was remarkable and the 
|'wceod-wind never showed to 
vantag 
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SYLVAIN NOACK IS 
DL MEHONY SOLOIST 


Gdhir. Liem 42/7 
‘Plays Works by Chausson and 
Saint-Saens on Light Classic 
Program 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


PROGRAM. 


Cherubini, ‘‘Anacreon’’ Overture. 

Chausson, St. Saens, two violin pieces. 
Soloist, Sylvain Noack. 

| Beethoven, Pastoral Symphony. 


Cherubini’s overtures are always a 
serene delight. Clear in form, perfect 
in the leading of the voices, suffi- 
ciently contrapuntal yet never strain- 


ing after a display of learning, such 
works are an antidote to the neurotic 
style of the latter- day composers. 
Dr. Muck gave a powerful dramatic 
eifect to the overture which made it 
sound like anything but ancient 
music—it was composed in 1803. Nat- 
urally there were no technical diffi- 
culties in an orchestral work of that 


bringing forth these 
works new to Boston indicates a com- 


greater ad- : 


et et ate ste 
——————— SS Sata 


epoch for our brilliant orchestra, but 


j= the powerful contrasts, the crashing 


chords, the distant horn calls and the 


final climax were well read and exe-. 
cuted, and the work seemed heartily 


anvpreciated. 

Then came one of our orchestral 
players in two soalos. 
show that our volin band is the fore- 
most of the present, when we remem- 
ber that there are a half dozen solo- 
ists of first rank in this department, 
and Mr. Sylvain Noack is one of the 
most sterling of these. He is to be 
congratulated upon taking two num- 
bers which have not been done to 
death in these concerts. There are 
very few effective violin works with 
orchestia. Many play at the con- 
cem>) of Beethoven or of Brahms, 
both great works, but only for the 
giants cf the violin world. Then we 
get the concerto of Mendelssohn or 
those of Rrush “ad nauseam.” 


WELL-CONTRASTED SOLOS, 


On this occasion we had two inter- 
esting pieces by Chausson and Saint- 
saens, mew, well contrasted and not 
too long. Both were played in thé 
proper spirit, and, of course, one does 
not need to speak of Mr. Noack’s in- 
tonation, or of his points of technique, 
his double-stopping, harmonics, his 
broac bowing, or phrasing, for he is 
a well equipped artist in these points. 

The Havanaise (Saint-Saens) was 
full of the striking rhythms with 
which Bizet has made us familiar in 
his “Carmen,” and it had much work 
in the high positions, which was ex- 
celiently done. The ‘“Poeme” (Chaus- 
son) was in thorough contrast with 
this sharply defined composition, be- 
ing tender and dreamy, elegiac at 
first, more fiery later, ending».quietly. 
._The “Poeme” gave good display of 
temperament and emotion, the 
‘“Havanaise” of technique, and both 
were successful. It was wise to have 
the technical display come last, for 
violin’ fireworks, when brilliantly 
given, always arouse an audience to 
enthusiasm. They certainly ‘did in 
this case, for Mr. Noack was recalled 


|) with very much enthusiasm. 
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TABLESPOON. 


Pastoral Symphony 
* first great piece of that pro- 
music, which has now become 


“AL 
Beethoven’s 

| was 
rram-- 


‘(Strauss says that the composer can 
today picture a definite tablespoon 
in a dinner sérvice and be sure of 

No wonder that 
“When 
door 


|| | Me; idelssohn said, 
|;has opened the any one may 
drawn. 
the first movement was very clearly 
delineated. The sécond movement 
the Brook’’) always seems like. 
Tennyson’ S waterscape: 
_ “Men may come and men may go, 


| But I go on forever,” 


Beethoven ° 


It ought to. 


! 


for it is too jong drawn out, 
the rollickings *Seherzo, with 
dancers ané@ village bandf 
egpecially the storm, with its thunder: 
(‘cellos and contrabasses) and its ris- 
ing wind (piccolo) was gloriously 
read and performed. The Finale 
always seems in the nature of an 
anti-climax. Horns and clarinets de- 
serve especial mention for clear 
work and the strings always. 
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NOACK SOLOIST | 
AI SYMPHONY 


Ay ct er .22/ "7 
Concert Master Is Warm- 


ly Welcomed 


Sylvain Noack, concert master of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 
the soliost at the Symphony concert 
given yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Mr. Noack, a most accomplished 
muSician, played Chausson’s ‘‘Poeme” 
and Saint-Saens’ ‘‘ELfavanaise.’”’ He has 
conspicuously the refinement and finish 
of style that the latter work demands, 
and he met successfully the bigger re- 
quirements of Chausson’s ‘“‘Poeme.” A 
musician as well as a technician of 
parts, a man of sensitive taste and feel- 
ing, Mr. Noack was warmly welcomed 
by the audience. 

Tne orchestral pieces of a rather con- 
ventional programme were Cherubini’s 
overture to “‘Anacreon” and Beethov- 
en’s “‘Pastoral’” Symphony. This sym- 
phony is very effectively played by Dr. | 
Muck. It is more than a mere piece of 
programme music of ‘“nature-faking.’’ 
the peace of the country-side, the fury 
of the elments, are felt as well as the 
mere sounds that these things convey. 

The orchestra, long famillar with this 
amiable music, played it as admirably 
as usual. 
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-master of the Boston Sym- 

AIN Noack, the second concert-mas 

an yworsmrting was born in Rotterdam on August “y" 4 7 at 

trading to become a pianist, he devoted oe ne _— " h vor - yg “ai 

i til he was fourteen a 
to the pianoforte in Amsterdam un - Ae tec lage © oe pee: oe 
im y decide 
the mean time he also studied the violin ee oe 
irely to the latter instrument. His firs 
one pont nt of the Amsterdam: Orchestra. When re 
Tack was seventeen years old, he entered boy Begone nid roe af 
he studied under Elderling. At the same tim 
vagy a wt violins of the Concert Gebouw. Two years later he 
left the Conservatory, having won the po oe nd Sraggpot? et 
iolin in that institution, } 
he was appointed teacher of vio Regge 
iol tet. ‘Two years later he w 
second violin of the Conservatory Quar Sy agpetneee enaboe = 
, where he taught and did much work in cha 

in mecaaaiee gions he became the first concert-master of the — 
Drobestre in Aix-la-Chapelle, in pe voce. he also aeonees . vests 
tayed until the fall of 1908, when he was engage 

ake totaelee second concert-master of the Boston Symphony a ia 
tra. As a soloist, he made his début in Amsterdam with the ae 

Gebouw Orchestra in 1898. In 1905 he travelled as a virtuoso 1 

d and Germany. . 

673 "i played for the first time in Boston at a concert om es 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, November 20, 1909 oaeeieret tue 

to in B minor, No. 3, Op. 61). On December 24, 1910, he 
apt of this orchestra Lalo’s Concerto, Op. 20. On April 20, 1912, 
he played at a concert of this orchestra Mozart s Concerto in oc gi 
No. 4 (K. 218). He played Sinding’s Concerto in A major pea : 
orchestra on December 28, 1912. On December 27, 1913, he oe be 
with the orchestra Mendelssohn’s Concerto; on April 17, 1915, . O ; 
Symphonie Espagnole; on April 14, 1916, Dvorak's par meg ap a 
his arrival in Boston he has played frequently in concerts of cham 
music and those of a more miscellaneous nature. He 1s the first re in 
of the Boston Quartet (Mr. Otto Roth, second violin; Mr. Emile ti 
viola; Mr. Alwin Schroeder, violoncello), which gave its first public 


concert in Boston on March 8, 1915. 
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Better Late Than Never i tie 

The belated and little 7 
nouncement of Dr. Muck’s Swiss citizen- 
ship does not lessen the validity of the fact! 
which the most sceptical Vigilante may | 
verify to the letter at the Legation of 
Switzerland in Washington. The conductor. 
is neither a Prussian nor a Bavarian sub- | 
ject, either by birth or residence, but a 
citizen of Switzerland in which country his} 
father was naturalized when the son was a/ 
child of six, Thereby the boy became auto- 
matically of like nationality with his par- 
ents, attaining and acknowledging at his 
majority full’ Swiss ¢itizenship. The pre- 
disposing cause to the action of both father 
and son was their preference for the Swiss 
city of Zurich as a place of residence. Un-- 
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quiries of the proper authorities: Dr. 
is not a Prussian; he is not 
an enemy alien of the United States; 
he is not an official of the German 
Government; he is not a citizen of Ger-- 
many; while he was born in Bavaria, 
he is a citizen of Switzerland, as was 
After careful investigation 
of many fantastic and pernicious-ru- 
Muck that have been 
brought to their attention, the Federal 
authorities “have found nothing to in- 
criminate him as a German agent or. 
as having performed any act which is 


lil the confusions and the exactions of the| Prejudicial to the interests of our coun- 


I 
: ‘ try 
war began, Dr. Muck, like most of us en- 
grossed. in exacting work, gave little heed 
to his own or to any one's else nationality. | 
Then long process was necessary to vali-' 
date his Swiss citizenship and to secure 
Swiss passports, permitting him such free- 
dom of travel as neutrals may enjoy dur- 
ing a widespread war. 

It was quite possible. for Dr. Muck to 
make known his legal Standing as a nat- 
uralized Swiss when he was most bitter'y 
assailed as a Prussian and an “enemy 
alien,’’ but it was not in his temperament 
or in his code of conduct, as is easy to un- 
derstand, to take such cover in such stress. 
|Accordingly, he hid his neutral citizenship 
and, even now, would hardly have disclosed 
‘it had not the management of the Sym- 
Phony Orchestra wished to include the 
fact in a circular sent to the subscribers 
to its interrupted concerts in Baltimore, 
Washington and Philadelphia. That cir- 
cular, however, falls into one error. 1 
Muck was not born, as is commonly re- 





two Germans, 


two Bohemian 


Mintel: ° 
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ported, at Wurzburg in Bavaria, but at) Lruly Noted JInapneas 


|Darmstadt in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 


‘pened to be travelling. 


well known. 


Dr. Muck is a man of high attain- 
ments, and his unusual gifts as a musi- 
cal director are 
the more than seven years he has been 
in America he has respected our laws 
and has complied with them in letter @ 
and spirit., For three years of the war 
he has directed our cosmopolitan or- 
chestra with rare tact in almost daily 
rehearsals and concerts. 
mited no discussion of political affairs 
and there has not been the slightest 
friction among our musicians of many 
nationalities—fifty-one 
zens (seventeen native-born), twenty- 


During 


He has per- 


American citi- 


eight Austrians,two Ital- 


Ss. 


ians, two British, six Dutch, two Rus- 
Slans, three French, two Belgians and 


One subject which has caused much 
unkind and undeserved eriticism of Dre's! 


aie na! @ tebh 2 th VF ha vatisad 


and 


to conduct “The Star-Spangled Banner” 


ota Cead, wOLIC al re ia bor 
(i'n the contrary. when 
Willingly complied, 
conducted our national anthem in every 
concert by our organization. 

: _ it is customary to say that Mr. Gerieke 
“8 It was in 1859, where his parents nap-. “stored up” the Boston Symphony Orche 


wwVe rerused. 
requested he 
he has sinee 


On the other hard, tra and Mr. Fiedler “used it up”’—that the 


the circular justly reminds the recipionts one imparted discipline without evoking 
and many another more in need of such eloquence, while the other secured elo- 
| Prompting, that because the conductor has quence without maintaining discipline. But 
\Teceived the “courtesy title’ of “Gencral! Dr. Muck, who conducted the second pair 


Music-Director in Prussia,’’ he is no more of the orchestra's concerts in New York 
4 member of the Prussian official hierar- on Friday and Saturday. last, has admir- 
chy than are the American holders of ably maintained the balance. 


He uses his 


| German orders bestowed in time past by orchestra to the utmost of ita expressive 


pow Imperial or the Royal Government. In possibilities, and at the 


same time fas- 


fact, Dr. Muck’s connection with the Royal ters the mechanical virtues te an ever in- 


/Opera in Berlin ended summarily and in creasing degree. 


| dant and the court when he quit it defini- men, who have worked to 


| . Perfect ensemble execu- 
Some irritation on the part of the Inten-|tion has become second nature to these 


sether year after 


itively at the expiration of his contract in| year, with scarcely a change of personnel, 


the summer of 1912. The informed in such} What is a tour de force to other oarchea- 


Matters will also recall that the Paris:an,} tras is habit to them. 


| Meyerbeer and the Franco-Italian Spontini ha 
Was each in his day and by title a “General! 
Music-Director in Prussia.’’ 
Which might advisedly have been sent 
the subscribers to the concerts of the or- 
chestra in New York and in Boston as well 


his Daton an inst 
48 to those elsewhere, runs: bad tn 


| New York Tribune 
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the bourgeois kettledrum ‘becomes un 
of fine art.” — 
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ve all the eloquence of massed instru- 
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The circular,| hog the smoothness of a finte and an 
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Mr. SyLvAIN Noack, the second concert-master of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was born in Rotterdam on August 21, 1881. In- 
tending to become a pianist, he devoted the greater part of his attention 
to the pianoforte in Amsterdam until he was fourteen years old. In 
the mean timie he also studied the violin. He finally decided to devote 
himself entirely to the latter instrument. His first teacher was André 
Spoor, concert-master of the Amsterdam’ Orchestra. When Mr. 
Noack was seventeen years old, he entered the Conservatory at Amster- 
dam, where he studied under Elderling. At the same time he became 
one of the first violins of the Concert Gebouw. Two years later he 
left the Conservatory, having won the first prize for violin. In 1903 
he was appointed teacher of violin in that institution, and became 
second violin of the Conservatory Quartet. T'wo years later he went 
to Rotterdam, where he taught and did much work in chamber music. 
In September, 1906, he became the first concert-master of the City 
Orchestra in Aix-la-Chapelle, in which city he also formed a quartet. 
Here he stayed until the fall of 1908, when he was engaged by Dr. Karl 
Muck to be the second concert-master of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. Asa soloist, he made his début in Amsterdam with the Concert 
Gebouw Orchestra in 1898. In 1905 he travelled as a virtuoso 1n 
England and Germany. ent ‘j 
Mr. Noack played for the first time in Boston at a concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, November 20, 1909 (Saint-Saéns’s Con- 
certo in B minor, No. 3, Op. 61). On December 24, 1910, he played at 
a concert of this orchestra Lalo’s Concerto, Op. 20. On April 20, 1912, 
he played at a concert of this orchestra Mozart’s Concerto in D major, 
No. 4 (K. 218). He played Sinding’s Concerto in A major with the 
orchestra on December 28, 1912. On December 27, 1913, he played 
with the orchestra Mendelssohn’s Concerto; on April 17, 1915, Lalos 
Symphonie Espagnole; on April 14, 1916, Dvorak’s Concerto. Since 
his arrival in Boston he has played frequently in concerts of chamber 
music and those of a more miscellaneous nature. He is the first violin 
of the Boston Quartet (Mr. Otto Roth, second violin; Mr. Emile Férir, 
viola; Mr. Alwin Schroeder, violoncello), which gave its first public 


concert in Boston on March 8, 1915. 
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The belated and little bsnohanlced a: 
nouncement of Dr. Muck’s Swiss citizeh- 
ship does not lessen the validity of the fact 
which the most sceptical Vigilante may 
verify to the letter at the Legation of 
Switzerland in Washington. The conductor 
is neither a Prussian nor a Bavarian sub- 
ject, either by birth or residence, but a 
citizen of Switzerland in which country his 


father was naturalized when the son was a/|f 
child of six. Thereby the boy became auto- | 


matically of like nationality with his par- 
ents, attaining and acknowledging at his 
majority full Swiss citizenship. ‘The pre- 
disposing cause to the action of both father 
and son was their preference for the Swiss 
city of Zurich as a place of residence. U'n- 


til the confusions and the exactions of the} 


war began, Dr. Muck, like most of us en- 
crossed in exacting work, gave little heed 
to his own or to any one's else nationality. 
Then long process was necessary to vali- 
date his Swiss citizenship and to secure 
SWiss passports, permitting him such free- 
dom of travel as neutrals may enjoy dur- 
Ing a widespread war. 

it was quite possible for Dr. Muck to 
make known his legal Standing as a nat- 
uralized Swiss when he was most bittar'yv 
issalled as a Prussian and an “enemy 
alien,” but it was not in his temperament 
or in his code of conduct, as is easy to iun- 
derstand, to take such cover in such st-ess., 
Accordingly, he hid his neutral] citizenship 
and, even now, would hardly have disclosed | 
it had not the Management of the Sym-/'! 
phony Orchestra wished to include ‘the | 
fact in a circular sent to the subscribers | 
to its interrupted concerts in Baltimore, | 
Washington and Philadelphia. That cir- 
cular, however, falls into one error. i 


} .i- wre . , . 1 | 
Muck was not born, as is commonly re-! 








For the information of subscribers te” 


concerts by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and to correct the impression 
made by assertions concerning Dr. 
Karl Muck, widely circulated by pub- 
lication in newspapers and in other 
ways, the management submits the fol- 
lowing statements, which can’ be veri- 
fied by anyone who cares to make in- 
quiries of the proper authorities: Dr. 
Muck is not a Prussian: he is not 
an enemy alien of the United States; 
he is not an official of the German 
Government: he is not a citizen of Ger- 
many; While he was born in Bavaria, 
he IS a citizen of Switzerland, as was 
his father. After careful investigation 
of many fantastic and pernicious. ru- 
mors about Dr. Muck that have been 
brought to their attention, the Federal 
authorities “have found nothing to in- 
criminate him as a German agent or 
as having performed any act which is 
prejudicial to the interests of our coun- 
rer." 

Dr. Muck is a man of high attain- 
ments, and his unusual gifts as a musi- 
cal director are well known. During 
the more than seven years he has been 
in America he has respected our laws 
and has complied with them in letter 
and spirit.. For three vears of the war 
he has directed our cosmopolitan or- 
chestra with rare tact in almost daily 
rehearsals and concerts. fe has per- 
mited no discussion of political affairs 
and there has not been the slightest 
friction among our musicians of manv 
nationalities—fifty-one American citi- 
zens (seventeen native-born), twenty- 
two Germans, eight Austrians,two Ital- 
lans, two British, six Dutch, two Rus- 
Sians, three French, two Belgians and 
two Bohemians. 

One Subject which has caused much 
unkind and undeserved criticism of i 
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the summer of 1912. The informed in such 
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b) CANZONA, “Voi che sapete,’’ Act II., Scene 
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I. Andante sostenuto; moderato con anima in movimento di valse 


Conductor. 
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IV Finale Allegro con fuoco 
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OVERTURE, “Tragic,’’ op. 81 
Prodigue’’ 
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| 1 clear as to what! 
they meant to do, and that they car- 

ried out their intentions perfectly. 
Meni ————z ee. 29, (Gor7~ The air from “Idomeneo,” which 
Mme. Melba With Orchestr Mme. Melba sang, is: essentially the 


In Symphony Hall on Friday after-| 54me thing in melodic| outline as an 
noon, Mme. Nellie Melba, soprano, ap- %iT_in a later and more famous opera 
peared as soloist with the Boston Sym-| es heat ty. 9 it explains pe Pray ay 
phony Orchestra, taking part in the! letorie gr Kaeo Wesker’ “oy in “ig 
tenth program of the season. She pre-| nd “bs ie hoe . h oir 3 4 
sented the aria, “Zeffiretti lusing- | 1 OEBLOO P oa. oa "titan a aa | 
hier’ from Mozart's “Idomeneo,” the| the scene of Donna Anna, “Or sat chi 
aria “Voi che sapete,” from Mozart’s | ae ‘ 
_Marriage of Figaro,” and the air of| {Urns in a game of skittles, seeing he 
Lia from Debussy’s “L’enfant pro- | ver Baty to paraphrase his old aria in 
digue.” The orchestra] numbers of - ory ong ie th famili 
c” overture, the Sibelius “Swan of] —: ma ' 

Tuonela” and the Tschaikdwsky fourth | Migaro” were delightfully given by the 
symphony, in F minor. | distinguished — soprano. Tone was 
ne ; beautiful, phrasing exquisite. And the 

The performance was uncommonly | piece with which she returned to the 


interestj AUIS > ele " " : 
iA Det yan because va elegant ©xeMm-/ platform, the air by Debussy, was no 
pillications of vocal style £iven by the less remarkably executed 


soloist, and because of brilliant studies 


its point as on this occasion. From 


the platform side of the question, at 
least, the day was a success. 
Some listener in contradictory mood 


might say of the Singing: “A very good 


bresentation, indeed, of the ‘Idomeneo’ 

and ‘Figaro’ areias, historically consid- 

ered; but give me a dramatic inter- : 
eters 


pretation of these Old-school pieces; re re 

modernize your Mozart a trifle, please, foe , he 23/4 

if you want my applause.” Another R h - h k kK 

might say of the playing: “A vivid con- la INS, scnal OWS y 

ception of the tragic purpose of| ‘ i a . 

Brahms in the overture: but what need and Sibelius Pieces 

of that rough scraping of fiddles to 

make the purpose understood? A poign- 

ant reading of the ‘Swan of ee | Played 

but did you ever hear the light, lyric | 

tone of the Philadelphia orchestra | 

Violins in a Sibelius tone-poem? An BY OLIN DOWNES 

incredibly clear Statement of Tschai- ' ; ; | 

kowsky’s themes and developments, Mme, Melba was soloist at the con- | 

but where has sone the vivacity that cert of the Boston Symphony Or- 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra used chestra yesterday afternoon in Sym- 

to show in the scherzo of the plucked phony Hall. The orchestral composi- 

wa gall ae st: dded tions were Brahms’ tragic overture, 
“9 objections might be added a.,, ;-. “ay, ah ” 

and added, according re the theory Pvelus “Swan of Tuonela” and 

of interpretation which each person /Schaikowsky’s fourth symphony, 


| 
in orchestral expression given by the | 
players. Seldom does musical endeavor | 
of the larger sort so completely make | 


| happened to hold; and yet nobody Mme. Melba sang the aria “Zef- 


_Could deny that the artists on Friday firetti _ Lusinghieri” from Mozart's 


——ee eee eee | Sate ee oe Oe ES ee ee LLL LL ee SL a 




















_ — ae es 7 ree : Oy Mat TON en cg ee ae Ble 

| | hii from “Nozze di Fiagro” and the re- thie: he kdl ito, -gthetgce liter- 
f ou tt ; ° ' De- | ' tp : e , ds ahs 
ai itative and aria of Lia from ©-| ature. The sad song of “The Swan of 
| is bussy’s cantata “L/Hnfant Prodigue. | Tuonela” had superlative, haunting 
P | qualities. Added to these, Mme Melba 

, s sang as she has not sung within’ recent 

MELBA’S ADMIRABLE ART inte 


She sang with compelling art, chisel- 
ling her phrases like a master sculptor, | y 
sustaining: a melodic line with a con- ' 
trol of her vocal means that was thrice 
admirable: giving a dramatic interpre- 
tatt by her of text as well as music, 
and bestowing on Debussy’s air a SI8- 
‘nificance which it seldom has, since 


Prodigue”’ is the Debussy of Massenet, 
; ‘and not of the “L’Apres midi d@’ un 
; Faun” or the ‘Iberia’ for orchestra. 
| The occasional physical 
in Mme. Melba’s performance was no 
than made up for by the finish, intel- 
ligence and vitality of her art. 
Brahm’s overture has the impersonal, 
| Greek spirit which he n  t L 

achieved in his music. This is the 
more astonishing, when one recalls the 
ii ultra-romanticism that reigned in 
' Brahm’s time, the modern and exotic 
‘ quality of Wagner, the glowing, Bub- 
! jective emotion that was then carrying 
: | composers farther and farther from 
I} ; the classic Greek ideal. It was werrg i 
4 | thing to so stem the torrent and pita 

1} | attain mastery in ones own chos 
| Darnote were very sympathetic per- 
formances of the music of Sibelius and 

Tschaikowsky. The mystical spirit of 
“The Swan of Tuonela,’”’ the dark and | 
mysterious color cast about the melody | 
played by the Ienglish horn, are essen- | 

tially of the north, and the mood 

haunts one long after the music has 

sounded. As for Tschaikowsky's sym- 

| phony, it seems made of material often 
cheap and even vulgar, vet it keeps its 

place in the repertory year after year. 
4 | It must, then, say something. It does. 
a The best audience for this symphony 
| | might be a crowd of moujiks thoroughly 
saturated with vodka, drunken and in 

Russian despair. Yet there is a broade! 
note in the work. There is a message 
heard and felt by everybody, whether 
born in the Caucasus or Kalamazoo. 
Virst of all Tschaikowsky was a human 
being, and then a composer, even at his 
poorest of enormous gifts. Yesterday) 
Dr. Muck helped this supremely sub- 
jective composer to give reign to his 
emotions. 
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MELBA IN FINE VOICE 
AS SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


fhe orchestra concert yesterday//was 
2 ba brilliant. one. Dr Muck surfassed 








In his symphony of ‘‘fate,” particu- 
arly in the first movement, also in the 
ast, Tschaikowsky is the Slav, morbid, 


passionate, at times banal, but an indi- 


vidual. 
the barbaric fury, gorgeous, untram- 
meled, of the final movement set off in 
“Tr Enfant ,appropriate contrast with the Latin 
the Debussy of the canata, 4 cunta graces, the limpidity and folk snatches 
of the two middle movements, which are 
of Italy and autoblographical of the 
corenoner 6 wh uel tad 
; soming | Whie e wrote with eager enthusiasm 
nig i re | from Venice to the friend and patroness 
~}+whom he had not seen, the widow von 
Meck, to whom the symphony was dedi- 
cated, yesterday won a tribute of ap- 
plause, deferring the last movement un- 
1ore than once {til Dr Muck had brought the string 
| players to their feet. 


It is rare to hear as yesterday 


The scherzo, of 


Mme Melba kept in the recitative and 


aria from Mozart’s “Idomeneo” and in 
the familiar ‘‘Voi, che sapete,” the fine 
‘line of a stradivarius. It is not neces- 


sary to inquire into her age. The dic- 
tionaries gave it as that of Mme Nor- 
dica within a few months. It is enough 
to pay tribute to this remarkable 
woman,,who first took time to build the 
voice upon native principles and has 
adhered to them during the years. 
While others shrieked and shouted, she 
has not forgotten the secrets of voral 
beauty and therefore of endurance. The 
purity of her singing of Mozart yvester- 
day becomes a reasonable miracle. Lia’s 
air from Debussy’s “Prodigal Son” was 


‘a second number. 
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THE SYMPHONY CONCERT! 
Trans- —— Wee. 2g /' 
MOZART, MME. MELBA AND SUNDRY 


OTHERS / 








The Singer 13 Mu 
in an Air from the Half-Forgotten “Ido- 
meneo’—The Puissant Brahms of the 
“Tiagic Overture,” Chaikovsky, Imagi- 
native and Fertile, and Sibelius in a 
Tone-Poem Complete and Flawless 


—< we 


RAHMS, Mozart, Sibelius, Debussy, 
BR Chaikovsky, Mme. Melba, Dr. Muck 





and a New England audience—only 

an Italian could have plausibly com- 
plained of oversight in the cosmopolitan 
quaiity of the Symphony Concert yesterday 
afternoon; while he might have found a 
measure of compensation in the fact that 
two of the singer's airs—from ‘‘Idomeneo”’ 
and ‘‘Le' Nozze di Figaro’’—were sung in 
Italian text from Italianate operas, though 


+ ile 
| 


| 


f Youth, Notably 


‘-two years Mme. 
has sung at the Symphony Concerts, and on 
five of those occasions, like most lyric sing- 
ers when they ‘assist’? the orchestra, she 
has chosen at least one number from Mo- 
zart--sometimes the air from “The Shep- 
herd King’ that Miss Garrison sang at 
them a few weeks ago; sometimes the 
countess’s melancholy soliloquies out of 
Figaro’; and yesterday, as at least once 
before, Cherubino’s half-arch, half-languor- 
ous canzonettia, “Voi che Sapete’”’ from that 
same opera. To it, however, she prefixed 
from another of Mozart’s operas that now 
seldom comes to the stage an air as seldom 
heard in these days in concerts—‘‘Zefliretti 
Lusinghieri,”” from ‘Idomeneo,”’ the first 
of Mozart's ‘‘serious pieces” for the theatre. 
sixteen years ago she herself Sang it in 





Symphony Hall; since that time Bostonian | 


ears have not known it. 

‘“Idomeneo” unfolds stiltedly, lonz- 
windedly, the hapless plight of Idomeneus, 
King of Crete. who returning to his island 


after long absence at the Trojan War, | 
VOWS 1n Sacrifice to Neptune the first be- | 


ing that he encounters, since the sea-god 
has saved him from tempest. That being 
proves to be his son, whereupon both king 
and prince are prey to highly conflicting 
emotions. 
ened by his love for Ilia, captive Trojan 
princess, who secretly returns his affection, 
and by his disdain for Ejectra, princess of 
Greece, who openly pursues him. It is not } 
necessary to follow this fable through the 
many ramifications of self-sacrifice and 
amorous rivalry that the relenting god 
finally adjusts. Suffice it that the air sung 


——-—-+r25- 





by Mme. Melba falls to Ilia and that in it, |}seem to Set the sec 


at the moment in which the fortunes of 
all concerned seem most desperate, she 
Soliloquizes upon her love for the Cretan | 
youth, In ‘Idomeneo”’ as a whole, Mozart 
is Sometimes mindful of the new fashions 
in which Gluck had written operas of 
ancient mythology; again he follows the 
conventional Italian procedure of the time | 
With such pieces; but in this air of llia, as | 
in divers other numbers, he forgets models ! 
under the promptings of his own inclina- 
tion and imagination. 

Che outcome in this instance, both in the 
Preliminary declamation and the succeed- 





ing air, is music lovely of melody, delicate 
O© Werkmanship. and subtle, almost, in the 










|Sive voice of wistful melancholy, 


In the youth, they are height- | 
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Doe otis. | cs ty hails Pi. ‘ Rie cried! " +e) 4 RR 
itive to the long undulation, — 


‘monic background. 





and the mood of the air. 
of yeuth that she ¢ssayed also in Cheru- 
| bino e S0ng and again to glamor it with 
the light pulsing, the Silvery flow, tha sen- 
suous beauty still abiding in her middle 
tones. The charm of the voice was the 
icharm of the amorous boy—half-pleased 
half-trowbled—ana of the music that mir- 
rors him, Once more Mme. Melba seemed 
to sing by an intuition that is musical 
magic upon her piece and her means, If 
her third number, the Soliloquy of the long- 
ing und remembering mother from De- 
bussy’s cantata, “The Prodigal Son.” gave 
less pleasure, the shortcoming lay more 
in the qulity of the music, which barely 
rises above appropriateness and utility 
than in the quality of the singing, Yet 
asain were Mme. Melba’s tones the illu- 
} Where 
mistress of brilliant vocal 
iS now equal mistress of 
ment of sensuous song. 


} 


once she was 
ornament, she 
the tender sent: 
With each repetition, the power of tha 
beginning and the end of Brahms's “Tragie 
Overture’ seems more and more to lay 
hold up i. Muck and through ites 
upon his orchestra and his audience, Unter 
his hand, there is no questioning the grim 
and sombre force of the measures ‘that 
ene for the ar’; 
fated hero: that bear him across it treet 
Struggle and tumult; that at last kcetl 
more tO crush than to exalt him. Driving 


| creative energy sustains Brahms in an Jjrmn-~ 
passlioned music of relentless ) 
fate against which .mortal will fights or 
broods in vain; bends the chosen form 10, 
the idea and the emotion; leads the overs | 
ture through turbulent progress: | 
jmates it with dark 
it to puissant voice. By thesa attributes and 
iii Such performance as the pleéce received 
yesterday, the music ; 
| }epic too. 


and resistless 


impreg- 
harmonie color; goads | 


' 


| , SO far, is tragic and 
If only the idea and the emotion 


had not exacted the “contrasting Passages” 


otf , of s 
wistful suggestion of the orchestral neers ofter, more songful mood, as of the 


It is musie also that might be the poetized 
speech of the gentile and devoted young 
Princess, speaking tc herself the longings 
of ‘morons melanchely, yet glad within 
if omly her prince’s heart may Overhear. 
Mme. Melba has passed her fiftieth year; 
but the soft bright glow of her tones sum- 
mons the glamor of youth that Mozart 
cue over Itia’s air, accords now with 
the sentle warmth, now with the wistful 
nelansholy, of the music. To the senti- 


Way and the outcome is a dry 
almost passionless music that no perform- 
ance may quite vitalize. 
strides and strikes anew upon the image | 


hero in vision comforted; if only, the form 
had not demanded this “‘sacond 


subject.’’ 


Neither intrinsically nor as it unfolds in 
musical or dramatic suggestion does it bear 
comparison with the rest. 


Brahms, as he is wont to do when ihe 
“i 


réative impulse weakens, calculates his 


For a little, | 
austere, | 
| 


Not until fare’ 


ment of such a piece, as the eighteenth {ro 4). ae eee. Overture, Zep afresin 


century would have called it, Mme. Melba’s 


to power, 
‘set glowing against force was not here 


The beauty that Reethoven could | 


“melting of phrase into phrase, in the un- 
broke progress of the Mozartean melody, 
to the limpid lustre of it against the har- | 
: The muste | 

Vice, the sentiment and the meri pie 
ed ina single impressicn of nearly perfect 
beauty; for the very lightness of Mme. Mel- 
ba’s present tones accorded with the matter 


it was the musie - 


te 
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for the ‘eontinuator of the symphonic line. 
Not unlike some of Rodin’s figures, plentitul 
tn power but lacking the beauty that would © 
intensify it, is this ““Tragic Overture.” 
“Wo more does Chaikcvsky’s symphony in | 
¥ minor attain to that rare perfection in 

which music seems completely to fulfill the 

eomposer’s design. Conductor and orches- 

tra spared not in eloquent pains upon it. 

The most ardent champion of the native 

and neurotic wildness of ‘Chaikovsky’s mu- 

sic might not complain of the frenzies and |: 
the languors of the first movement, of the 

thunders of fate therein, as Dr. Muck re- | 
leased and contrasted them. He could as | 
little question the rhythmic leaps, the regs 
ful stride, the driving tonal excitement of 
the finale. It was hard in the celebrated 
scherzo to say whether the precision and 
the animation of the string choir plucking | 
at its instruments or the finesse and the 
lightness of the brass was the more remark- | 
able technical feat; while the contrasts of | 
the little andantino sounded both apt. 


and fanciful. To the full Dr. Muck 
disclosed and emphasized the range 
of invention, the readiness of imagi- 


clearness of progress” in 
variety of means, the measured mingling 
of passion and workmanship that set 
thia fourth symphony above the other. 
five from Chaikovsky’s pen. For once, the 
Russian’s music that sometimes seems tO 
evade the conductor, spoke the more char- 
acteristically and vividly because he was 
‘its voice. Yet by that very eloquence, the 
plainer were the moments when Chaikov- 
sky flags, when he takes refuge in repe- 
titions; when he is loud, but empty; when 
the fancy that enlivens the lighter move- 
ments takes the easiest, rather than the 
choicest way. Like the power of Brahms 
in the ‘‘Tragic Overture,’ the imagination 
of Chaikovsky in the symphony in F minor 
does not quite and always fill his mould. 


nation, the 


In contrast, the music with which Dr. 
Muck interspersed Mme. Melba’s numbers ‘ 
is such perfection of fulfilled design—the Tschaikowsky, 
terse tone-poem of Sibelius, “The Swan of} minor. 


Tuonela.’’ Upon the black river circling 


nish myth floats the white} ‘Idomeneco” ; 
St ae anne it lifts piercing Mozart's 
courses the Lia's air 
a hunter-hero| Son. 
wicked wiil. 
These very premises set the composer ex- 
With sound, he must invoke 
Only in the darkest 


swan; into the 
haunting song; singing it 
stream—to die because 

would gratify a woman's 


acting tasks. 
stillness and solitude. ; 
colors of his harmonic and instrumenta 
palette may he paint his tone-picture 


His music must move as the murky waters! 91+ significance, as if Brahms, thinking | 


of this underworld, waveless, currentless 


yet bear a swan-song weird and woful.| ¢asnion, 


‘herewith imagination and 
hand in hand in = achievement, 


oneé a melody of mordant and mysterious 
woe; uncanny harmonies and modulations 
make it yet more piteous, strange. There 
is sense of the gréat still place through | 
which it rises and penetrates, falls and 
dies. The blackness of the music never 
brightens; phrases like stillness stirred ex- 
pand faintly from the song like the eddy 
cloven by the white bird upon ~ the 
dark waters. The imagery of the music| 
never dims; the smallest of the means to. 
expression never falters. Nothing is spared; | 
yet nothing is wasted. A unified, un-' 
clouded, undiminished sensation possesses. 
the hearer, spell-like—the magic of per- 
fect achievement. : > Ey ae oF 


SYMPHONY GIVES 


TENTH CONCERT 


Herath—€fec. WA 


Brahms, Tschaikowsky’, and, 
Sibelius’s Works Delight 
Large Audience. 
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PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


By PHILIP HALE. | 

The 10th concert of the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck, conductor, | 
took place yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The orchestral pieces were | 


these: Brahms, ‘“Tragic’’ overture, | 
Sibelius, “The Swan of Tuonela’ ;| 


Symphony No. 4, I | 
Melba sang the aria, | 
from Mozart's | 
sapete,’’ from | 
Figaro,’ and 
“Prodigal | 


Mme. 
Lusinghiere’”’ 
“Voi che 
“Marriage of 
from Debussy’s 


Zeffiretti 


The orchestral selections were well | 
suited to the mood of the dying year. 
The overture of Brahms, which was 
read in a singularly dramatic manner, 

is one of that composer's greatest | 
. works in spite of 2. few pages where } 
‘I the elaboration of the material is with- 


o | 


oe 


‘lthat they should be filled in orthodox 
merely trod water. German 


resource S°land deep thinkers, as Reimann, Deiters 
often |et al., have expatiated on the “mean 


Sibelius’s means are intricate, yet alwayS\ing” of the music; how it follows the 


the outcome is as direct as 


the listener's eye 
listener's ear 


tween. them and the illusion of the com 


though | principles of tragedy laid down by ca 
visualized and the|]totle and Lessing; while others a 
heard with naught be-/associated the overture with “Hamlet. 


-| Possibly Brahms had only this in mind: 


poser’s voice, The song of the swan is atlto write an overture of a sombre nature. 





| 












{It is certainly tragic, but it is romanti- 
{cally tragic. We have never heard a 
performance of this music so impres- 
sive as that of yesterday: music that 
is now sad, now defiant, now funereal, 
now hopeless. Dr. Muck conducted ft 
with intense force, as though the over- 
ture were the speech of the distracted 
world. 
“The Swan of Tuonda” is a highly im-| 
aginative composition of unearthly. 
melancholy. This swan in Finnish | 
mythology moves majestically on the’ 
river of black water that surrounds the | 
Kingdom of Death. His song is one of. 
unmitigated sadness. By the mournful 
_ melodic beauty, by the admirable. 
! strangeness of the orchestral expres- 
| Sion, by +the steady maintenance of 
' mood, this liftle symphonic poem is one 
| of the fullest expressions of Sibelius’s) 
|; indisputable and markedly individual | 
talent. 
This symphonic poem was played with 
fine poetic feeling, while the perform- 











extremely brilliant even for this or-! 
chestra. 
the one of the six most characteristi2 
of the true Tschaikowsky. 
writers, discussing. Russian music, 
inclined to dismiss Tschaikowsky with 


the reproach that he was a cosmopolite. points regarding phrasing and interpre- 


In this smyphony, at least. he shows | ¢ 
himseif an Oriental. Not because he 
| uses a Russian folk-song in the Finale. 
| He reveals himself a man of the East 





S 
in this symphony by his fondness for 
the monotony of repetition, by the child-j t 
ishness of his ornamentation—as in the 
first movement; by the recklessness of 


his fancy: bv y . ] l of ol}? i] 7 ' 
aney; y inconse suUSINghiere”’ froy zart’s ** : 
quential joining 5 n Mozart’s ‘‘Idomeneo”’: ) 


os 


of fascinating episodes; by barbaric 
rhythmic fury; by delight in wild or- 
chestral din. What 


Symphony more 
Significant for the year 


now glad to die, 
yet anxious about tHe future? 


b 


For this{ The orchestral pieces w | i i 
symphony Tschaikowskyv wr “eS were , these: | 4 
rf = ate eaten inde A rote in a let- | Brahms, ‘Tragic’ overture: Sibelius vt 
gram. Fate A i an elaborate pro- j “The Swan of Tuonela’”’; Tschaikowsky. 
miilte ot hak fei S man In his: pur- | Sympomy No. 4, F minor i 

“ey 8S; but, says Tschaikow- hae. A trole tas 1s | 
Sky, if r Muck and his players won well 


ogi bag orgy finds no pleasure in him- 4 
» -hollday, There is real happiness to tag 
de found. Well, Russta has gone to the ; 
2 go Is there happiness in treachery 
and anarchy? How ironical the words 
of the composer seem today! 

Mme. Melba sang carefully the aria 
from “Idomene.”’ She was more herself 


when she sane Cy} i 
sie Sang Cherubino’s Canz ‘or 
the charm a ryghts 


incomparable; the 
dames of her vocal art are still the 
pays of her younger sisters. 
Nae Se her exquisite singing of Dupare’s 
ect song not long ago, one wished ~ 


that she had sung j LH 
A < = Ui “4 it at . o 
instead of Debussy’s ae, SONOS 


ten before he had fo 


idiom, is Only in the 
senet, 


The concert will b 
© repeated tonight. | 
he program of the concerts next week | 


] to 


«(4 
ce 


aria, which, “writ- 
und his ravishing —~ 
manner of Mas- 


ance Of Tschaikowsky’s Symphonie was the weekly 


: uite a mag ‘ing 

To our mind the symphony is| megnet, Crewing | & Seana ih 
| audience. The great singer may not be | 

— » } 4 <r ng } ; | 

Certain;any longer in her prime, but still can 4 

are! give many 


today in. her best points, 


her exceptional a rtistry goes a long way 


riage of Figaro,’’ and Lia’s air from De- mig 4 


de r oniti 
go to the people gay on | served recognition of the artistry dis- 


] Week is as follows: 
‘| for orchestra with 
Ropartz. 


of her middle tones is still = Hs Daybreak, Pantomime, General | bee 
~ ~ at ,? . 3 43 4 : 7¢ “ 
sureness and the ro ice irom the ballet, “Daphnis and oy 

| | 


Remem- Orore 


and not Massenet at his best, 10urs 


is as follows: Shumann, overture to 
“Genoveva”; Dohnayni, concert-piece for 
orchestra with violoncello obligato (Mr. 
Warnke, violoncellist); Handel, concerto 
Grosso in D minor, No. 10, op. 6; Ropartz, 
Symphony No. 4, C major; Ravel, ‘“‘Day- 
break, Pantomime, General Dance’ 
from the ballet, ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe.” 


| 
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| | 
| Wty 
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Mme. Melba 
Charms Audience (oN 


at Symphony | 
Snvewalans — i0ee2/ 7 | i 


Mme. Melba’s appearance as soloist /at 


Symphony concert proved Hii 


an ambitious singer several | | { BN 


—— 
~ 


ation. There are few who can equal her 


i 
There are still | i . | | 
ome wonderful places in her voice and { | 


oward minimizing the weaker points cher 
Mme, Melba sang,the aria, ‘‘Zeffiretti , 4 | | jee 
{ 


Voi che Sapete,” from Mozart’s “Mar- ight 


ussy*s ‘‘Prodigal Son.”’ 








ayed throughout the concert. 
The program of the concerts next | 
eK Shumann, overture 

Genoveva'’; Dohnayni, concert-pleee 


i Violoncello obligato 
Ir. Warnke, violoncellist): Handel, ret 
rto Grosso in TD minor, No: 10, op. 6; | 


Symphony No. 4, CC bajor; | 
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- Mme. Mesa (born Helen Porter Mitchell) was born at Melbourne, 
Australia, May he 1861, the daughter of David Mitchell, a contractor, : Symphony Hall. 
who built the Melbourne ‘Town Hall and the Exhibition buildings. She 
gang in the choir of St. Francis’s Roman Catholic Church, Melbourne, and | 

appeared at the Melbourne Liedertafel concerts in 1884. It is said i? Sesmcie 161722, 
that her voice attracted the attention of Pietro Cecchi,“ who urged 
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io to adopt a professional career. Her first appearance in Europe Or. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


was at Leonard Emil Bach’s concert, at Prince's Hall, London, June 
1, 1886. She studied with Marchesi, and made her first appearance 


in Paris in concert, March 21, 1887. Her first appearance in opera ELEVENTH PROGRAMME 


was at the Monnaie, Brussels, as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” October 12, 


1887. Her first appearance in London was at Covent Garden tae’. ; : FRIDAY, JANUARY 4, AT 2.30 P.M.’ 
24, 1888, as Lucia; at the Opéra, Paris, on May 8, 1889, as Ophelia. 5 

She married in 1882 Charles N. F. Armstrong of Queensland. The i7 SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, AT 8 P.M. 
marriage was followed some years afterwards by divorce. Her first 

appeatance in the United States was at New York as Lucia, December 


4, 1893. 
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SCHUMANN OVERTURE to the Opera ‘‘Genoveva’”’ 


DOHNANYI, CONCERT-PIECE in D major for Orchestra, with 
Violoncello Obbligato, op. 12 


HANDEL CONCERTO GROSSO in D minor, op. 6, No. 10 
. Overture 
. Air 
. Allegro 
. Allegro 
. Allegro moderato 


(Arranged by Seiffert) 
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ROPARTZ, SYMPHONY No. 4, in C major, in one movement 


RAVEL, ORCHESTRAL FRAGMENTS from ‘‘Daphnis et 
Chloé’’ Ballet in one act. ‘‘Lever duJour,” ‘‘Pan. 
tomime,’’ ‘Danse Générale,’’ (‘‘Daybreak,’’ ‘‘Panto- 
mime,’’ ‘*General Dance’’) 
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Soloist: 


Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE 


eat 


Steinway Pianoforte used 
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There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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Haendel’s Concerto Grosso (1739) at the Symphony Concerts (1918) 


Dee RAnabl ae Rack Blancas ant | acceler. and Mr Witek (ta Loft) and Mr Hahenicht (ta Richt ) ae ** VWinlins Cancertini Mi 





SYMPHONY GIVES: 
ITH CONCERT 


Pf cvan (be ———— a Y, 
Overture to ‘Genoveva’ And’ 
Concerto for Violoncéllo 
Feature Program. 


Ce ARR nn wena 


NO PERFORMANCE IN 
BOSTON NEXT WEEK 


—.- ee er re eee ee ey 


| cello. 


Muek, conductor, gave its l1th concert 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony ‘Fall. 
The 

mann 
nanyi, 


Program was as follows: Schu- 


“*“(removeva": Doh- 
pleco in D major for 


overture to 
concert 
orchestra, and violoncello (Mir. Warnk 
Violoncellist); Hiendel, 
in D minor op. 6, No. 10; Ropartz. 
Symphony No. 4 in ¢@ major; Ravel, 
Second Suite from the ballet ‘“Daphnis 
and Chloe,” 


Concerto (JTOSSO 


The introduction of Schumann’s over-| 
ture is still impressive, musie hinting at. 
a tragedy, musie that puts the hearer | 
ina sombre, vet expectant, mood. poe 
Allegro that follows is below it | 
vention and in workmanship. 
& Strivine after 


in in- 
There is | 
passionate expression, 
but the pashion ic fitfully feverish. not 
deep-rooted. The music is not dramatice, | 
In the sense that other obera-overtures | 
SsugSgvest the Stage, as the overture to | 
' the great overtures of | 
Beethoven, the Overture to “Der Freisch- i 
UeLZ,’” to name Only classic | 
Schurnann's frenius | 
Gramatic, and in this Allegro there is |! 
not the rushing. Spontaneous flow of | 
high-strung feeling. That his instru- ¢ 
i 
’ 


‘ 


‘Don Giovanni.’ 


examples, 
Wags lyrical, not 


mentation is thin. il] considered, in the 
Nature of patchy ork, is an old story, | 
Concertos for the violoncello are as a 4 
Tule abominatton in the sight of the | 
Lord and in the car of the hearer, There | 
are a few exceptions. as the first one |) 
of Saint-Saens We 
AACA Wasa wd 


\ measures. 


fering 


 Sentially 


should like to hear 4. 


i. rt auswesss Se Se ee LO A Ae Ls malta, 
5 AN Sel —. - ase 


thanked for ‘Writing his concerto in 
the form of an orchestral piece with 
violoncello obligato and without tHe ar- 
‘bitrary divisions. The slopping-places 
for violoncellists to wipe their manly 
brows and bow gracefully in recognition 
Of the awaited applause. Dohnanyi is 
Also to be thanked for treating the solo | 
instrument as a purveyor of melodic 
Passages, not as a showmen of florid | 
Walt Whitman, hearing the 
Violoncello, then heard the ‘voice of the 
youns man’s complaint.'” The violon- | 
cellist too often does not remind one of 
Werther or Chateaubriand’s hero suf- , 
from romantic Melancholy and! 
premature Cisillusionment: he delights | 
in the bravura display that Hanslick of | 
Vienna compared to the chasing of flies | 
up and down the instrument. Now | 
Dohnanyi has written music that does | 
not obtrude preposterously the Violon- | 
Its entrance is here welcome: its 
Visits are of @iscreet length. It has’ 
Ssomcthing to Say; its speech is agree- | 
able, at times poetic. These are fine! 
things in this cOncert piece. There ié 
also at the end “linked sweetness (too) 
long drawn-out.” Mr. Warnke played in 
a& warm and eminently agreeable man- 
ner. 

Handel's Concerto, as Max Seiffert ar- 
ranged it, was played here last Season, 
Again Dr. Muck, as a pianist (the piano | 
taking the place of the cembalo), played | 
and conducted, Tt was a pleasure to! 
hear this Sturdy musie, with allegzros es- 
English, music of roast Nheef | 
and strong ale, musie that is stirring, | 
Sreat in its simplicty and rhythmic 
force. And in the Air is revealed Han- 
del. The melodist, the born melodist, 
to be ranked thus as a favored child 
of nature with Mozart, tossini, Sechu- 
bert—one is t¢ mpted to add Oppenbach. 

The Symphony of Ropartz made a 
deeper fmpression than it did three | 
years ago, when the influence of Cesar | 
Franck wes perhaps unduly considered | 
as its chief characteristic. There are! 
many pages of individual} feeling. There 


j 
; 


tine tei. 


are others that seen) labored, perfunec- 
tory, not essential. It #16 question | 
whether a work in this from does not | 
Sulfer from the length of corftinulty. | 
“To be played Without pause” may re- | 


;4assure some that are secretly timid at | 


concerts; but ears need rest for a mo- 
ment, especially after a Serious compo- 
Sition is the fourth on a program, | 

Ravel's charming, dazzling, exciting 
Suite was Played for the second time 
this season at the request of many, | 

The concert will he repeated tonight. | 
Theré will be no concerts next week, | 
; encbivsiator pineciiilicbemapitis ag: | 
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Mr. Loeffler’s. again. Dohnanyi is to be | | 
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tra always tell out gloriously in a 
Handelian work, as they did on this 


occasion, : 
Dr. Muck conducted it, playing a 


| T grand piano instead of a Harpsichord, 
‘ exactly as Handel! himself might have 
é 


HEINRICH WARNKE 
~ CONCERT SOL 


adAw qo» 
Dr. Muck Plays Piano 


Handel Concerto 4s 
Symphony Number 


done. He was wonderfully effective, 
was recalled again and again, and 
in | made the concerto the star point of | 
the concert. 
Ropartz is one of the numerous’! 
famous Frenchmen who studied 
with Cesar Franck. He is one of the 
extreme modern cacophonists, but is 
at least symmetrical in his forms and 
inot greatly over-swollen in his or- 
chestration. The symphony jis given 
as one long piece, but it has all the 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 
PROGRAMME 


Schumann 


Dohnanyi “ } 
Soloist, Heinrich Wernke. | ognizable, merely joined together by 


canal Concerto Groene transitions. The first movement 
Ravel...Fragments from ‘“Daphnis and Chloe’’ Coty gv tedlgig ae oe gor Neh ote 
Again the modern works were con- with sharp contrasts of crashes and 
- at least intelligible, and mystery. The adagio which followed 

servative, or 4 , “|'was impressively sombre and had 
Ravel’s ballet numbers (repeated by | also its touches of mystery. The al- 
request) confirmed the favorable im- veg (a hes 8 of ore agence oN 
3 /attractive in s strongly rythmic 

pression that they mace wnen vnday touches. Another adagio seemed to 
Ravel is certainly distancing } prexak symphonic form, but it may be 
regarded as an introduction to the 
which would be regular 


given. 
Debussy in the large musical forms. 


rT e’ seems a superb. finale, 
Daphnis and Chlo ” enough. The finale had the least to 


work: one of the best recent additions say for itself, but was effectively 
to the orchestral repertoire. scored. Not a great work, but worthy 

Schumann’s “Genoveva”’ overture of a place in the modern repertoire, 
proves how much more musical ideaS which contains so many monstros- 
are than mere orehestral skill. Out- ities, if only for the sake of its clear- 
side of the exquisite horn passages, ness. It echoes Mahler now and then. 
which were very well played, there is It was perfectly played, but it shriv- 
nothing striking in the scoring of eled up when compared with the 
this number, but the poetic fantasy | Ravel composition which followed it. 


of the thoughts expressed, the mel- ae 

odic charm ‘and beauty, these make MASTERLY heaven 

the work seem never-fading. The Dohnanyi ‘cello work would 
have been better placed after the 


MEANING HAS CHANGED. symphony, for its subdued and con- 


Handel’s Concerto Grosso demands | servative style scarcely made a con- 
r|trast to the Schumann overture. The 


no new eulogy. ve Phoegea rene adawio vart.ef this ‘work js. over- 
‘that such words as “concerto,” SOM-|jong; only near the end is there a 
ata” and “symphony” had an alto-/touch of stirring and resolute music. 
gether different meaning in Handel's But just this quiet composition 
time from the classical application of | suited well Mr. Warnke’s pure legato 
them today. The old concerto dis-| playing, which was masterly. In the 
plays a combination of instruments, | cadenza, too, one can compliment his 
not:a solo instrument only, and in-| work in double-stopping and high 
stead of modern figure treatment one positions, and one must remember 
gets beautiful counterpoint. And/that these touches are far more dif- 
Handel’s counterpoint is generally | ficult upon the violoncello than upon 
/more popular, if sometimes less/|the thinner strings of the violin. Mr. 
‘Tearned, than that of Bach, and re-| Warnke was recalled with evident 
mains .atiractfvely melodic in the|appreciation and he certainly de- 
midst of all its intricacy. The purity served the tribute, for his playing 
of tone, clear attack and general en- well earns that often misapplied 
gemble of the strings of- our. orches- » word—classical! 
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:In the ‘presidential campaign of 1016, Mr. 


TH E SYM PHONY CONCERT Hughes liked to Say that he was “one hun- 


| Tran - 
| SURPRISES, 


week to its amplest and finest Standards, 


A “Hundred Per Cent” Conductor and Or | Th a 
. ® surpri were 
chestra—New and Quickening Voice for Déhnanvia “Ceneataitcs > tn ae h M 
whic of 


Dohnanyi’s ’Cello Piece and Ropartz’s frdregge rising from and returning to his 
ace ji 

Symphony on the Franckian Model—The modeat.t ae aoe che 2, She R000» aie 

ashion of ‘‘soloists”’ from the band 


Contrasts of Haendel’s Concerto, with Poet en the outstanding pact, and the 
< - r S , 7 _ . E1, ch 
Dr. Muck at the Piano, and Ravei’s Re- avement ote a pal © major and in one 
, R , SOPOT on 
peated Ballet-Music—Other Incidents of | French compos: Rhee Por py 
es ‘away from 17s Hs : 
a Spirited Afternoon Hihaeped Jame: i 5 _ ther piece. had 
‘thou h D h ‘ fag Memory of hearers, 
Sy 5 Onnanyi’s music was played in 
of Dr. Muck might find difficulty ~ymphony Hall nine years 1g0 and HRo- 
in the “unifyine”’ of See os Ppartz’s little more than three years b 2 
gramme that he s , © Po The livelier the pleasure t] eter 
shen ce an e that he set for the Sym- “The Concert-Plec . » therefore, when 
yh y Soncert yesterday afternoon, rang- chestra with beaten in D major for Or- 
> al oe did, from Handel through Schu- panded upon e pep ONES a 
fines Kal sie oat Dohnanyi and Ravel— | the equivalent of expecting no more. than 
ae fo uries, aimost, bridged in two lconcerto for P :@ the usual perfunctory 
re te rankly, it was a miscellany as-| they heara cellist’s hey-day. Instead, 
pp éd according to various necessities of | justif a tone-poem quite able to 
rs day, but yielding none the less F 
Ii that and leaving most of the audience: 
ONVious to the fact that it ran well be- 
ite _ normal length. By the 
rest of pieces and performance 
conductor so beeuil performance « fortunate in the invent} 
ing to <Sasetit sul e evn hearers, impart-| he quickly expands " sk of a motive that 
: ZS symphony a vigor and/| . intO warm and 
variet S anc ful melody; song~ 
‘tain grr and speech hardly dis-' gresg vindldbe eres "hae and ardent pro- 
5 1é 3} , » ~~ S« or 
ears first tieara it ie iieits tecalitan oon pea ee Seain: varies and fructifies mr 
) . Jl4; recalling, with re, ) , Ctifies with | 
Mr. Warnke at the solo violoncello. ready and adroit fancy; clothes in rich bined 


' the +3 
songful progr Pulsing ha laa: els 
Sful progress and the glowing harmonic duggeation. The widen with romantic | 
: oncello is usually the | 

| 


vestu riva «sé 
bass rd of Dohnanyi’s Concert-Piece’’; 
‘ ns new rhythmic fire or nd melody, while the or-| 
nous or shadowed ba 
Ck-} 


Suggestion of detail from R:z 
ballet-music: and a Fag 3 Ai sroundc, provides pointi ' | 
and the ears of rcasing both the eyes occasionally upbui nS euphonies, and | 
Sis clnes stig the audience when he took music by stanit ullds and expands the | 
ais 1€ plano, with Mr. Witek < ey | 
Me’ ahanic ? . ek and One pleasure , ; 
ra Seen te on either hand and the ness Scat of the biece 1s the rich- | 
Slay anouee cerrinncy around them, to throated: thi 1, the melody igs full- | 
A) concerto in D minor, re- tha timh rmonies deep and ™; | 
peated from a progr mine the timbres well fused: ; warm, 
The atihianck haga dy - th winter, music courses eines or the whole | 
ipeiause of an anunneite 1e heat tiest pulse of eager creatiy as vy & Single im | 
ternoon, For * 4 y applausive af- fantasia in to ve lmagination—a true 
be Ar be Aga x “an ay many timesS gest ana i te: Ol romantic mood 
? . 'm 4 » ” » ~ r S fering’ . : 
Muck, in full mi A oe dhe ce Poph the listener readily ‘tele Hecmate pestayy i 
spared not the partic , anc est, ance in these a. ape € continu- 
sular eloquence th ese days of the r 
each piece asked: “in at of musi . omantic voice 
ed; while at ever ic that had filled Sch 
the Orchestr every turn ceding P cnumann’s pre- 
stra answered him, no le “eo Overture to “Gen ” 
in the stately or th > HO 4€8S'there was oe True, 
r , € animated periods of no occasion in the * 
Handel and th ' S Of Piece” for e “Concert- 
€ romantic fervors of Schu- w; or the sombre, ominou 
mann in the overture to “ ‘AU- with which th r = aGaPUive 
' Oo ” € over 
in the propulsive force at tea wrod large and mounting ‘sonorities, irik 
Partz’s s “it ends. #F Iti which 
“tow eee ond the tonal splendors doh cinewara in Dohnanyi's tones, ag in 
the ballet. of “baphnie  crmeent® Of eager progress, the tchm ee 
gS a 9 ’ , © rile ; 
nd Chloe. ‘Vesture, the vague ager fai Peay ot 
. ng ardors 


CONTRASTS, LEN TH, «has been “one hundred r 
per cent ma?! 
VARIETY or ee nee 


5 a ar : 
VEN the keen and reasoning mind 


. inuance of the ro- 
6 in music. Dohnanyi has been 


| dred per cent American” » i 
: an’; similar] ‘ 
pp Owe 6° ‘Ss | concerts of late the Symphony Onchiaai 


It is hard to remember 
When for so Jone 
and so unflaggingly it has ‘kept week Geen 
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YHAt make music romantic in impression. | ROpattz had ‘looked in his heart,’”’ as well | 
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‘ake, . | a8 in Franckian scores, before he had writ- | double basses ‘“‘with low ©”: and glocken- | i JAE i 
gare tt the Sse sony gor fitastex: ten; imagination and passion are in him, | Spiel, celesta and two harps in the mere | Ei etae 
thing that in truth it usually is. Here though they fructify into no masterpiece. | ordinary course of things, Hindel was 4 | A) 
was no dull and labored “nassage-work” | 4 routine French symphony, if the hearer content with the usual gamut of his: in- | f Bs | | 
ps , for the virtuoso; no futile caperings for an | Wil! exact the last nh Pains, | Bien Phe Fars * =p gang “leash re ag their rired. for: the .fine line: of its “subject. na OC 
instrument that clings obstinately to self- but well above the level of routine Par re 4 At *arisian of our immediate day Repeated figuration of the thrée allegro i wae Gea 
: Respect when it is dded into them: but | 0PeT@ for example, and, on Friday, a shin-| dares all things and invents not a few In - Ore eke os tends: - toward” “ monotony | | hi Hite Re vie 
Nig cA Jalan vps atl ta ing token of a neutral music made bright | harmonic background, in impinging pro-| When the work is praxed entire. 2% | BN ee yd 
| pees sre large depths and the ruddy d warm in kindiing performance. | gressions, in play of instrumental color. , + 0°, iMfuences of Cesar Franck ‘upon f eal 
| heights of instrumental song and the sus- | “"° W | a Yesterday, in the repetition of the “sym- Bigs a Chit onthe ee hit 1 i¢ 
| tained way between, over which the violon-| tyindel’s concerto, with Dr. Muck and the phonic fragments” more such points ot svhdol,: will alwars: be. a-#hcmve worthy | | 
, cello spreads the sensuous beauty, the emo- | two violinists needing only eighteenth-cen- imagination and artifice flashed newly out, of the-historidn. ‘Somethiag of the lofty: ay Sao 
| ional prompting of its tone. Mr. Warnke in tury dress and frame to look as though of the music or else the whole wove itself | Hobatte vee eta beauty came to BH 
ear and hand is. past master of that beauty; they were in tableau of an old print, and onward in more and more glowing strands. vpentanmeltye that gift on ae eet x itt, 
Walle Dohnanyi's eo Save Him Imas!- | Ravel’s ballet music were the high con- A few clear rhythms well sustained, served inspired utterarice “whith kept the ttanda | < RS 
native impulse to animate and enrich it. | progts of the programme; yet each gained Handel; Ravel twists, breaks, intertwines| undimmed. Ypon. the -altar,. Ropartz’ ihe! ||! See 
Hor once the piece was worthy of the | in vivid kind by such place in a single af- the multifold rhythms of these scenes from | : ml RAN 


player fused within it. | ternoon; while both exemplified that many- 


| Sided power over the perceptions, the feel- 


symphony in C major reveals the soul | ALE 
“Daphnis and Chloe” until the final episode in A a i he cde Bt a ‘es Bee mae 
is less “orgy” of the dancers than of thems |. der, finely conceived, of poetic mold and ba a 
Everywhere Ravel’s music is delinea- sensibility, music which one’ other ‘than | j 
tive—the dawn creeping out of darkness, | “Frenchman scarcely ‘could have writ- WH 

pulsing in the light, stirring in the air, be- |; Tek. OF Ono not in some degree under the 7 
fore his pastoral earth rustles with it: the ss ey Po ih toe steat, Belgian, humble, Ht | 
loves of his shepherd and shepherdness Site nile! cane 


a 


Like ardor of creative impulse seemed to 
flow from Ropartz’s symphony or, more ings, the imaginings of listening men, 
truly perhaps, from a conductor and an| which is the glory of tones. Hindel con- 
orchestra plainly doing their utmost to tents himself with a string choir, probably 

: vivify and amplify the music. Grant that tripled or quadrupled yesterday above the 


Ropartz in the piece has followed faithfully original band, and with a cembalum to 


the Franckian model—“‘cyclic form,”’ long | 


: Dohnanyi’s: concerti piece inD. major: 
‘whieh Dr. Muck’s piano succeeded; While 


flowing in grateful elation into their mim-| for orchestra, with ‘cello obbligato: gives 


: : ° we t | } 
ascents from tonal shadow into tonal | his music bears such multiplication of ing ol the pursuit of Syrinx by Pan ana of |. me bey he nd Mba pe apo ‘passages i | Mies 
4! brightness, keen-edged and penetrating in-| ices to suit the necessities of twentieth- her pine “pte the zests and contrasts, the eribroldery, and. then “impetiously ae ) | ya, 
: , iT Petts ice : eee mountin eats le rj f 3 Sidi ee. hs are. aid . 7 i” NGhe ue 
;* | 


tival. The Parisian is far enough from the | the « orchestra’: wings: to impassioned, 


ry-hearted scherzo, frequent high-hearted Handelian pattern-weaving; yet not Hin.{ hights. There is.little reward in seein Aye | ig ; 
i 


} climax and so forth and so onward. Grant | 
BY yd that he has remembered Franckian har-| 
| 1} monies and fFranckian “little ways’ in 
{ 


izart and Haydn. The concerto is pure 
| pattern-weaving in tones—stately, striding, 
sonorous prelude that energy saves from 
pomposity; ascendant ~ broad-measured, 


- é | 
del himself is more resolute upon the| 2. Céllo- pitted against a’ modern: orches~ ii 
/ Symphonic cohesion and continuance of his | “2, When ‘its happiest place | is’ not? in. i 
!music. Into thi | ~ | solo. but.in the quartet: or the trio, This | 
me til sey 11s structure, this substance | q’ fortunate .compromise’. in fervently, | vs 

is delineation Ravel flings and sustains now-amorousl? rhapsodical music. Dr P| h 
What passion of invention, power of im-| Muek’and ‘the orchestra were much in | | 
asination, force of suggestion, what beauty | the: vein. Mr’ Warnke played ‘the ’cel 








t | musical procedure. Agreed that he has 
| | turned also the pages of some of his fel- 
low-discipes of ‘‘the master.” Even so, the 


full-voiced, slow-pace tervening allegros 
for sprightly figurati nd springy coun- 
terpoint; and lively fiourish for close, as 





i ' 
i | | 





| ' , + 7 for its own sen i part with the intonation -and. style of: ( | 
Symphony gave—in the performance of | | ° ciieine “amenities \iaiiiil : sensuous sake, what march St0; ns vate ban eh, | A AM fe 

f yesterday—unexpected pleasure. After all, | though Hance! viheipeas beamingly wave that stings and intoxicates. Again it is is tine Se a wei ™ aif ah io iq | \ 

f the Franckian model is not so old or mis-| S@!f off the stage. rere the individual] quality of the man and the| ‘iRavel’s now enchanting, now gorgéous : ia it : 

4 used as to be hackneyed or threadbare: | Throughout, the concerto is mus musician that animates and glorifies the | ftv¥asments from his: ballet, ‘‘Daphnis and ‘ Wig le 

' 


while it is no mean pattern for the design | t© the ears of the present day relies upon music—the genius of Maurice Ravel writ-| CHl0¢.. were repeated: with . eloquence | Tar | 











. . . ; ie : : ai ; 
and progress of a symphony of ascendant |® ™4rrow range of harmonies and pr agg ing in 1911 on commission from the Russian pe Migs Stila AR pears Marto oo SS i i } 
emotion from within outward and upward, |that is as sedulous of form as of sub- | Ballet over yonder at the Chatelet Theatre. began the program. ve ak ik iar it ia 
Still, moreover, do the Franckian har- | Stance—a quality helping to preserve it For as a man is, whatever his ‘‘date,”’ so ane a a ve 
monies quicken ear and mood beyond many | cown the centuries; that incites a Feri he makes Ais: music; and as it is—equally l] | 
| a modulation less imaginative innovators | tion except that which its own felicities 0 dateless, if it be a masterpiece—so it The Symphony Orchestra will depart an | 1) ape 
iM | have since devised. ‘design and voice may prompt. Yet there it endures, H. T, p, [Sunday for what has now become its | as 
AIRE | hay Better yet, fromm the symphony, heard is interesting and potent in 1918—more, per- : ne esr | ; monthly visit to New York, Brooklyn and ae 
' | | as in @ new eloquence. emerged a haps, than it was in 1739, when such pieces ¥ Philadelphia. Its series of concerts in Bal- | 
ae Ropeartz with a musical individuality of his Were all in the day’s work and pleasure . | | (} Ci RT *timore was cancelled last autumn because 
i [ Own. Clearly he had written his music alike for Hiindel and the listening “nobility ries oe oe a of the furious outcries, now somewhat 
(ae ¥ With expanding ardor as in a single and and gentry” of a Georgian London. It is GSéete er: pa tte offi ; amusing in retrospect, raised there against 
i , Sustained creative heat. Out of itself it so because of the finely tempered power Handel's 10th of the 12 “gregt con. | Dr. Muck. More recently, the management t} 
. ) rose upon itself. The climaxes gained bold- that keeps the prelude in ample and sound- 


> at? ° as al ar > “+3 ; . «i Bal 

cemos’ for orchestra, revived with a | sey seer Se See ne 

nice historical regard for the i8th cen- the entrance of German sama forbidding 

° ; c IC yi Su 

‘tury. manner, insofar as the moderu or-} {pore are some twente ile 

rhestra permit “as ‘rnad - Some twenty in the orchestra, a. 
th : cs A . S, was made A feature at into the District of Columbia. There re- | we 4 
it ymphony concert yester@ay after-! main the series in Philadelphia, on Monday | 
nh ee pr MUCK’ again was secn seated | evenings; in Brooklyn, on Friday evenings; | | . 
“ne the harpsicherd—or its descendant. a/j i it | 
cnenta che Wet : : ant, @2iin New York 
#Trand piano—playing, as we believe, on Thursday evenings) am 


from the figured bass. occasionally di. Saturday afternoons. All these are ~pro- | 
cling .with. his right hand. Mr Witek,|Ceeding, and are expected. to proceed hi i 


ness of outline and progress; the passages ing march: that makes the air ring deep 

My : of introspective and tremulous song rose and rise high in the beauty of tones; that, 

| ead into beauty of tone and significance of elastic and fanciful, saves the Allegros from 

| mood; excitement was more than mere or- the monotony and the dryness besetting 

chestral turbulence; even measures of tran- such arbitrary patterns. The power is the 

| sition sounded warmer and more apposite. genius of Georg Friedrich Hiindel, man and 

bi i There was imagination as well as work- musician, though he turned off this par- 
' 


ee re ee ete ee 


‘™Manship in Ropartz’s distribution of har-  tjeylar concerto, no doubt, as a newspaper 
monic and instrumental color: in the pulsa- man might turn off his daily article. 
bE, tions of undervoices. The design held firm Ravel’s many-voiced orchestra for 
A and elastic; the music filling it took on ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe’ overflows into the 
i ' emotional quality—-aspiration and agitation, instrumental luxuries of the hour—a ‘little 
| melancholy, elation, calm. Unmistakably || clarinet in E-flat’; a “shallow” side-drum; 


tandem tashion, in front of Mr Noack, | | | 
ordinarily, his: desk associate, for in thie | ) 

Mandetian days the concert master upon 

occasion. beat time with his bow and 
—_._ Was’ BLpersonage.. | | : 
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instrumentation of this-work by a man 
‘who was never skilful in’ handling an 


orchestra is often strangely beautiful. 

‘The piece of Dohnanyi is insufferably 
long and sentimental. It was happily 
interpreted by Mr. Warnke, who was 
recalled repeatedly by the audience. 
Dr. Muck himself played the piano- 
part, as Handel himself played the 
harpsichord when he conducted a per- 
formance of a concerto. The pretude, 
the slow movement and the finale of 
this “concerto grosso’’ are especially 
charming. The symphony by Ropartz 
has been heard before at these concerts 
and is now known to be an honest and 
well considered work, in one movement, 
and redolent, not only of Franck, but 
of d’Indy. Why, by the way, do we 
hear no d’Indy-at the Symphony con- 
certs of late? He is a composer for 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1917--18. 


Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE was born at Wesselbiiren, a few miles from 
the North Sea, on August 30, 1871. His father was a viohinist, 
and all his sons are musicians. Mr. Warnke began to study the piano- 
forte when he was a young boy. When he was ten his father began 
to give him violoncello lessons. Two years later the boy was sent 
to the Conservatory of Music in Hamburg, where he studied with 


Gowa, and it was there that he first played in public. He afterwards 
studied at Leipsic with Julius Klengel, making his début at the Ge- 
wandhaus. He has been associated with orchestras in Baden-Baden 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main. Felix Weingartner invited him to be 
the first violoncellist of the Kain Orchestra at Munich. He left that 
orchestra in 1905, to take a similar position in the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra, as successor to Rudolf Krasselt, whom he had taught. }} 
In Munich he was associated with Messrs. Rettich and Weingartner |] 
in a trio club, and was also. a member of a quartet. He first played 
in the United States as a soloist at a concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston, October 28, 1905 (Dvorak’s Concerto in B minor 


| whom such a conductor as Dr. Muck 


Handel | should make an admirable interpreter. | 


Ravel’s music is of exquisite beauty. 


| BY OLIN DOWNES HENRY HEINDI, *— 
The programme of the concert of It or fel peahs J 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra yes- Player 86 ears wii” 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall Symphony 
included = Schumann’s “Genoveva”  4yenry Heindl, a member of 


overture ; a concert piece by Dohnanyi'ton Symphony Orchestra for many 


be ‘cello and orchestra; years and the father of three sons who 
bee “i «gpg wcll 4 a DS mnj-| are musicians, died yesterday after- 
Handel's Concerto Grosso a -aall ‘noon at his home, 18 Cranston street, 
‘nor for strings and piano—originally | Jamaica Plain, at the age of 74 He 

4 . had been ill five weeks. The funeral 
harpsichord; Ropartz’ symphony in C will be held at 2 P. M. tomorrow, 


major, and the suite from Ravel's bal-! Mr. Heindl was born in Germany and 
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for violoncello). On January s, 1907, he played at a. Symphony con- | 
cert in Boston Volkmann’s Concerto in A minor, Op. 33; on February || 
let, “Daphnis et Chloe,” which found | came phe Bh sant Ge i BT piso 29, 1908, Dohnanyi’s Concert Piece in D major for orchestra, with | 
‘such favor when it was performed on |sician and showed musical ability him- violoncello obbligato, Op. 12 (first time in Boston); on March 13, | 
ieee ‘Self at‘an early age. -He - played a ‘ : ; ; : ‘ 
the 14th’and 15th of Pega a0: | vinle’ tn ‘the: Beaton’ @emphonse Oncien, 1909, Gradener’s Concerto for violoncello, Op. 45 (first time in America) ; | 
‘Dr. M it. solo ‘cellist. o : emir! 

‘Dr. anuck repeated it mcf tra for sO years, retiring several years on October 30, 1909, Strube’s Concerto in E minor (MS.; first per- 
‘was Mr. Warnke, first ‘cellist of the ago. His sons are Alexander of the iY » | 
Te New York Philharmonic Orchestra, | formance); on January 28, 1911, Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A minor; | 
orchestra. Herbert of New York and Hans:of.Au- | F , - . 
ae cy stag cih yA gusta, Me. He is also survived. by: a. on February ‘10, 1912, Lalo’s Concerto; on December 21, 1912, Klug- 
ata sO ee AACR widow and two daughters, Mrs. Albert | ’ ° : ; 
_ BEAUTY OF SCHUMAN’ Johnson of Tray Mow, Auk beter eee! hardt’s Concerto, Op: 59 (first time in Boston); on November 15, | 
' Dr. Muck gave a remarkable reading Steltzenmuller of Germany. | 1913, Haydn’s Concerto in D major; on November 21, 1914, Dvorak’s | 
‘ot the Schumann overture, It was “ Waldsruhe,” and Rondo, Op. 94; on March 24, 1916, Volkmann’s |} 
‘never more romantic and intimate in Co Shas bia 

| s character. One was moved afresh hcerto in minor, Op. 33: 
‘by its beauty, and at the same time un- On April 23, 1910, February 18, 1911, and February 12, 1916, he 
derstood very well indeed why the lave : ; ; Yan 66 ' Yay 
fb EE ts. verte mac writ- played the violoncello solo part in Richard Strauss s “* Don Quixote 

‘ten, and all other operas by Schumann, On February 23, 1917, he played with Mr. Witek Brahms’s Concerto 
“were mot Successful. He was never a f ‘ol; ty 

‘man of the theatre. He always craved Or violin and violoncello. 

“solitude a deux.’ For him there was 

‘only Schumann and the person for 

| whom’ he |\was improvising, and in the 

‘“Genoveva’’ overture he improvises on 
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manner as he might on a piano. The 
instrumentation of this work by a man 
who was never skilful in handling an 


an orchestra in almost as personal a 
orchestra is often strangely beautiful. 


MUCK PLAYS 
PIANO WITH 
SYMPHON 


Pout: f mo ¢8 


Conductor Joins Men 


in Concerto by 





The piece of Dohnanyi is insufferably 
long and sentimental. It was happily 
interpreted by Mr. Warnke, who was 
recalled repeatedly by the audience. 
Dr, Muck himself played the piano- 
part, as Handel himself played the 
harpsichord when he conducted a per- 
formance of a concerto. The pretude, 
the slow movement and the finale of 
this “concerto grosso’’ are especially 
charming. The symphony by Ropartz 
lias been heard before at these concerts 
and is now known to be an honest and 
well considered work, in one movement, 
and redolent, not only of Franck, but 
'of d’Indy. Why, by the way, do we 
hear no d’Indy- at the Symphony con- 
certs of late? Tle is a composer for 
|| whom such a conductor as Dr. Muck 
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Handel | Should maka an admirable interpreter. 


| Ravel’s music is of exquisite beauty. 


N DOWNES se 

— ot ,HENRY HEINDL | 
The programme of the concert o t+ en afd-— Ate t/ 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra yes- Player 86 ears with 


terday afternoon in Symphony Hall Symphony 
: ‘6 non? 

‘included Schumann's Genoveva Henry Heindl, a member of te Bos- 

‘overture; a concert piece by Dohnanyi ton Symphony Orchestra for many 


in D major for ‘cello and orchestra; years and the father of three sons who 
| i Cancerto Grosso in D mi- are musicians, died yesterday after- 
Handel's Concerto Gross laut noon at his home, 18 Cranston street, 
nor for strings and piano—originally | Jamaica Plain, at the age of 74. He 


harpsichord; Ropartz’ symphony in Cj had been ill five weeks. The funeral 


be be held at 2 P. M. tomorrow, 
major, and the stite from Ravel's bal-! Mr. Heindl was born in Germany and 


5 ; a se 
4 : . ” which found'came to the United . States when a 
let, “Daphnis et Chloe, wh ,young man. He was the son of a mu- 
such favor when it was performed oN |sjejan and showed musical ability him- ! 
Sth of December that self at an early age. He played a 
the 14th and 1 : , sates 'cotline viola in the Boston Symphony Orcheer | 
Dr. Muck repeated it. The solo ‘cellist ,.. for 50 years, retiring several vears 


} 
‘ 


: , ++ roell; ago. His s0ns are Alexander of the'| 
r. Warnke, first ‘cellist of the ago lis sons — | 
Wes M . New York Philharmonic Orchestra, | 
orchestra. Hierbert of New York and Hans of Au- | 
Siddesite gusta, Me. He is also survived by a. 
“ETP IRA ANAT widow and two daughters, Mrs. Albert’ 
BEAUTY OF SCHUMAN Johnson of Troy, N. Y., and Mrs. Htsa 
Dr. Muck gave a remarkable reading Steltzenmuller of Germany. 


otf the Schumann overture, [It was —-~—_---- 
never more romantic and intimate in 
its character. One was moved afresh 
by its beauty, and at the same time un- 


derstood very well indeed why the 
opera to which this overture was writ- 
ten, and all other operas by Schumann, 
were not successful. He was never a 
man of the theatre. He always craved 
“solitude a deux.’’ For him there was 
only Schumann and the person for 
whom he was improvising, and in the 
‘“Genoveva’”’ overture he improvises on 
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| Mr. HEINRICH WARNKE was born at Wesselbiiren, a few miles from 
the North Sea, on August 30, 1871. His father was a viohnist, 
and all his sons are musicians. Mr. Warnke began to study the piano- 
forte when he was a young boy. When he was ten his father began 
to give him violoncello lessons. ‘Two years later the boy was sent 
|to the Conservatory of Music in Hamburg, where he studied with 
Gowa, and it was there that he first played in public. He afterwards 
studied at Leipsic with Julius Klengel, making his début at the Ge- 
wandhaus. He has been associated with orchestras in Baden-Baden 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main. Felix Weingartner invited him to be 
the first violoncellist of the Kain Orchestra at Munich. He left that 
orchestra in 1905, to take a similar position in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, as successor to Rudolf Krasselt, whom he had taught. 
In Munich he was associated with Messrs. Rettich and Weingartner 
in a trio club, and was also a member of a quartet. He first played 
in the United States as a soloist at a concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston, October 28, 1905 (Dvordk’s Concerto in B minor 
for violoncello). On January 5, 1907, he played at a Symphony con- |} 
cert in Boston Volkmann’s Concerto in A minor, Op. 33; on February | 
29, 1908, Dohnanyi’s Concert Piece in D major for orchestra, with | 
violoncello obbligato, Op. 12 (first time in Boston); on March 13, 
1909, Gradener’s Concerto for violoncello, Op. 45 (first time in America); | 
on October 30, 1909, Strube’s Concerto in E minor (MS.; first per- 
formance); on January 28, 1911, Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A minor; 
on February 10, 1912, Lalo’s Concerto; on December 21, 1912, Klug- | 
hardt’s Concerto, Op. 59 (first time in Boston); on November 15, 
1913, Haydn’s Concerto in D major; on November 21, 1914, Dvorak’s 
“ Waldsruhe,”’ and Rondo, Op. 94; on March 24, 1916, Volkmann’s 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 33. 
On April 23, 1910, February 18, 1911, and February 12, 1916, he 
played the violoncello solo part in Richard Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote.”’ 
On February 23, 1917, he played with Mr. Witek Brahms’s Concerto 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the United States under date of December 
13, 1917, has reversed his former ruling concerning the tax on subscription tickets bought 
prior to November 1, 1917, and now directs that no such tickets shall be received for 


admission unless the tax is paid upon them and they are stamped “‘tax paid.” The 
tax is one cent for each ten cents of the price of the ticket. 


If the tax is collected at the door at the time of each performance it is obvious that 
the delay would make it impossible for a majority of our subscribers to be admitted in 
time to hear the concert at all. Plainly the payment must be made in advance. 


The ticket office of Symphony Hall will be open daily from 8.30 to 6 to receive payment 
of this tax and to stamp the tickets of our subscribers. 


The management earnestly requests holders of season tickets to present them at 
once for this purpose. We regret the inconvenience which must be caused thereby 


C, A. ELLIS, Manager. 
Symphony Hall, 


January 5, 1918. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the United States under d 
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admission unless the tax is paid upon them and they are stamped ‘‘t: 
tax is one cent for each ten cents of the price of the ticket. 


If the tax is collected at the door at the time of each perform: 


ance it is obvious that 
the delay would make it impossible for a majority of our subscribers to be admitted in 


time to hear the concert at all. Plainly the payment must be made in advance. 
The ticket office of Symphony Hall will be open daily from 8.30 to 6 to receive payment 
of this tax and to stamp the tickets of our subscribers. 


The management earnestly requests holders of season tickets to present them at 
once for this purpose. We regret the inconvenience which must be caused thereby 


C, A. ELLIS, Manager. 
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I. Pezzoin forma di Sonatina: Audante non troppo; 
gro con spiri 


IV. Allegretto grazioso 


gro appassiona 
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Soloist 


CONCERTO in B flat major, No. 2, for Pianoforte 
legia: Larghetto elegaico 


and Orchestra, op. 83 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Les Francs-Juges’’ (‘“The Femic 
I. Allegro non troppo 


4 
4 


Allegro moderato 
II. Valse: Moderato, tempo di valse 


SERENAD 


) 
. Finale: Tema Russo; Andante; Alle 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


It. Alle 
III. Andante 


Symphony Hall. 


Ill. 
IV 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductor. 


SEASON 1917--18. 
Dr. KARL MUCK, 


TWELETA PROGRAMME 
Mr. OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 18, AT 2.30 P. M. 


N 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, AT 8 P.M. 
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THE SYMPHONY. CONCERT 


OVERTURE, SERENADE, CONCERTO 
IN CONTRAST 


Berlioz in an Unfamiliar Piece, Romantic 


and Rhetorical—Chaikovsy in Suave and 
Elegant Artifice, Salted Finally with 


LU 


wa 


é 


Folk-Tune—Brahms’s Second Piano Con- - 
. know, until he has scanned learned pages, 


certo, with Dr. Muck, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch and the Orchestra All Enriching 
and Releasing the Music 


ONTRAST abounded in the Sym- 
phony Concert of yesterday after- 
noon: romantic music—Berliozs 
overture to his unsung opera, ‘Les 
Francs-Juges’—for beginning; salon music 
—Chaikoysky’s Serenade for Strings—for 
ending; in long space between and in sub- 
stitute, perhaps, for the usual symphony, 
Brahms’s symphonic and standard con- 
certo in B-flat with Mr. Gabrilowitsch play- 
ing the piano part. None of the three 


pieces was too familiar, though the con-.- 


certo was heard for the third time in 
successive seasons: while the overture 
sounded almost novel and the serenade 


| 


A 


proved one of those light, graceful numbers ° 


too seldom set by a long line of conductors 
upon their programmes. Berlioz’s music 
disclosed anew the large sonorities, the 
graphic contrasts, the vivid tonal rhetoric 
of which Dr. Muck and the orchestra are 


and Mr. Bauer, such violinists as’ Mr. 
KXreisler and Mr, Witek. By so much, 
then, and the more for many-sidedness a 
concert to be enjoyed. 


| ontentieenetnttitedl 


No doubt, Berlioz’s overture needs the 
aid of an expatiating programme-book to 


inform the casual listener (who may not 


have the Encyclopedia Britannica in his 
head, long as he has had it in his mail), 
that the ‘‘Francs-Juges’’ or the Fehmic 
Judges were a secret, sardonic, savage 
tribunal, looming grim and grisly out of 
medieval Westphalia. As little may he 


that they and the gruesome deeds told or 
imagined of them kindled Berlioz’s roman- 
tic imagination until he wrote an opera in 
which they figured and of which only this 
overture survives. Yet even were he of 
those keeping the pleasures of the pro- 
gramme-book for “the closet’’ rather than 
the concert-room, to him the music may 
have spoken by intrinsic voice. There is 
formidable, perhaps awesome, beginning, 
when brass and bassoons join in hollow 
and sonorous thunders; there is no mis- 
taking mystery and foreboding when the 
strings shake and shudder, the cymbals 
shiver and the bass-drum  lugubriously 
murmurs. Between this music of the 
scene, as it might be called in the mute 
opera which suggested it, a characteristic 
melody, saved from commonplace by clear 
warmth of imagination and expression, 
peoples the invisible stage with devotion 
pitted against doom. 
Berlioz songful, 
agitation, Berlioz 


Berlioz in romantic 
graphic, but, most 


of all, Berlioz loving the ardors of melo- 


capable. Chaikovsky’s serenade confirmed ; 


afresh the varied voice, elegance and ar- 


tifice of leader and string choir; while . 


the concerto set in many-sided aspect the 


imparting and the heightening abilities of. 
‘stili speaks for itself, and the more force- 


band, conductor and pianist. 
Whether these three were animating the 


first movement with incisive rhythm and | 
energetic, mounting progress, joining ar- | 
dent voices in the second, crystallizing the ;; 
third in songful beauty, or more lightly } 
weaving the glinting pattern of the finale, | 
they clarified, vitalized and glamored the | 


music in a fashion that would have set 
the laboring audiences, say of the nine- 


ties, with Brahms the abstruse and arid, ¢ 


lito rejoicing wonder. He passes as a 
composer of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century; but not until the twentieth 
ni s his music hereabouts been opened and 
vivified. A great gay indeed separates Mr. 
/Ie@oler and Dr. Muck as conductors, but 
together, with incidental aid from the pass- 
ing Mr. Nikisch and Mr. Stock, they have 


nade Brahms keen pleasure to the audi-: 


ences of Symphory Hall. Nor, as yester- 
day, have they lacked aid in the go00d work 


- 
= 


dramatic tonal contrast and situation, and 
more and more possessed by the tonal 
rhetoric which turns the end into the “grand 
erescendo’’ which was the strepitous fash- 
ion of a voluble and exuberant operatic 
Cav. Programme-book or no programme- 
book, the overture to ‘‘Les Franes-Juges’ 


‘ollv when there is a Muck to release and 
swell this romantie rhetoric, this power of 
vivid tones, as though they were as real 
and sincere to him as to Berlioz himself. 
lo life ne was always blaming conductors; 
now in the Elvsian Fields he must be prais- 
inc not a few, 

Wor itself also, as limpidly, brightly and 
changefully as sunshine, dappled here and 
there with shadow, speaks Chaikovsky’s 
Serenade. However hysterical and hack- 
neyed, shallow and faded he may seem in 
some of his symphonies and overture-fan- 
tasias, there is no reproaching him in these 
light, tranquil, fanciful pieces, The little 
sonatina with which the Serenade begins 
is amiable, agreeable artifice. Sonorities, 
full and fine, recall the voice of such pieces 
in the eighteenth century; suave are the 
phrases; ingenious yet unlabored the work- 
manship; dexterous and imaginative the 
play with the timbres a string choir yields. 


‘ron, such pianists as Mr. Gabrilowitsch The waltz escapes fluent commonplace by 
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‘adept and playful modulation of pace an 
rhythm, by a Viennese alternation of lan- 
guor and animation. Wistful sentiment, 
never swelled into incongruous or too per- 
sonal emotion, colors with melancholy the 
songful little ‘‘elegy.”’ 

So far the eighteenth century, which 
heard serenade after serenade in this fash-— 
ion, might have listened pleasured, approv- 
ing. If it questioned at all, the final move- 
ment would have been the prompting. Un- 
mistakably it is folk-song that tramps 
along Russian tow-path or jigs in Russian 
streets—the Eolshevik note, as these days 
might call it, in a music that is elsewhere 
of drawing-room voice. But if Chaikovsky 
keeps the mettle of his Bolshevik tunes, he 
also bids them mind their manners. For 
this finale, as in the persistent bass figure, 
does not spare the smiling ingenuity, the 
ready fancy of the preceding movements. 
The rest of Chaikovsky’s Russian genera- 
tion-—the stark Musorgsky, the explicit 
Balakirev, the luscious Rimsky-Korsakov— 
knew not grace At will he could summon 
it. They sought to impress; he was con- 
tent sometimes merely to please out of a 
more supple fancy, a lighter artistry. 
With reason the audience listened as in 
its own music-room. 


In contrast with overture and serenade, 
Brahms’s 
of Dr. Muck, Mr. Gabrilowitsch and the 
orchestra; for all three were as one in the 
opening and the enhancing of the music. 
Successive repetitions have made conductor 
and men sympathetic, communicating, al- 
most affectionate masters of the piece; 
while the pianist plays hardly a concerto 
until he is in like case with it. The rumi- 
nant and sluggish Brahms when jyester- 
day the first movement rose sharp of — 
line, animate of rhythm, energetic 
period, resonant of climax—music, if the 
hearer will, of thought and prescription, 
but of both, as it sounded, winged with 
creative emotion! Propulsive power sped 
its @ourse and in the progress generated 


concerto seemed to speak by will contrasts with the orchestral voices. 


culminating in airy pattern and light pir- 
nacle.. Seldom can’ it have sounded s» 
musically clear and warm, in such sSensu- 


ous voice and ardor of mood as it did from | 


Dr. Muck and Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 


The unity of accomplisnment and impres- 
‘sion in the whole performance was indeed so | 
integral that it is hard to part the several | 
orches- | 


factors in it. Conductor, pianist, 
tra were throughout as of a single under- 
standing, sensibility and imparting voice. 
Dr. Muck and to Mr. Gabrilowitsch equally 


the music of the first movement seemed to. 
verve | 
To the orchestra. | 
owed | 
From | 
the | 


owe clarily of outline, rhythmic 
and animated progress. 
the second and the third movements 
not a little richness of tonal color. 
all three sprang the lightness and 
brightness with which the Finale spun it 
self. The pianist as virtuoso shone most 
clearly in the prismatic ioveliness of 
with 'which he glamored the Andante, in the 


felicity of his touch with accent and orna- | 
incisive- | 
ness of phrase and period in the first. As | 
musician, he shone as clear in his perfect | 
proportioning of his part to the symphonic | 


ment in the last movement, in the 


whole, in his sense of the design and pro- 
gress of the piece from first measure to 
last, in a fineness of ear measuring both the 
quality of his own tone, and its euphonies or 
In him, 
in Dr. Muck, in the orchestra, there seemed 
to he thought only of the music. They 
infused themselves into it until they be- 
came less its interpreting than its newly 
creating voice. The arts, the imagination, 
the power of transmitting musicians 
could hardly go further. Rarely have they 
more richly deserved the bess - rapt 
audience gave them. Fi Ee 


‘BABRILOWITSCH IN 
BRILLIANT CONCERT 


oe 


tone | 


warmth. The «dry and calculating Brahms Sees uk 
when the Andante flowed out of the orches- 8 Crbe Byron, whose fe dian 
tra in gentle, musing, tender song, phrased thirst upon occasion prompted iim to | 
as though a human voice was singing the break off the necks of bottles to be 
chol melody, wile Mr. Gabrilo- \ 
weg are as gently fall upon it no drained, might have written the likret- 
¥ * bas? * Wels to to the opera ‘“Les Francs-Juges, 

crystal shower of the plano’s figure and begun by Berlioz. Of his overture, 
ornament! The abstruse and ponderous played at yesterday’s symphony con- 
Brahms when the finale ran in shimmering cert, the composer anti that it: encom- 
pattern of lightly threading tones! passed both a fury and the tender- 
Only upon the second Allegro might rest ness of his nature. a, 


ly FS Pe eeraphical—the curious com- 
and of mere music-making for the com-/{ mingling of noble passages, of those to 
poser; yet it is not so when the horns 


inspire awe, with thease of Sambevan: 
he harrangue o rass 
color with light and shadow a melody that pad de Pill ihe brass choir is called 
the strings send penetrating into the lis- to heroic service, including in the in- 
tening ~ imagination. Rather, the whole; strumentation a pair of the now obs: - 
concerto, in such releasing performance | lete ophicleides, a keyed instrument 0 
e rass, 
as it received Friday, seems like an up Yesterday 


vith a peculiarly raucous voice. 
Mr Alloo played an instru- 
ppringing piece of tonal architecture, rising } ‘ment resembling the modern euphonium. 


ait che asse8 early in 
4 amazi “stupendous 
_ strous— surpation and implacable abuse 
| of. power, is cyclonic. — How impressive 
the contrasting plaint of the woodwind, 
1 | ae of the voices of the innocent and 
oppressed, the sardonic and relentless 
organ point of the strings and the 
ominous beating of the drum, warning 
‘as of the day of doom. In all, the very 
scheme of lurid emotionalism to lift 
Berlioz into a fertile ecstacy, and a | 
| goore of lively interest, the more sc’ 


> overture, an 
picture of mon- 


| for the superb performance iby Dr 
in 


| serve a place on the Symphony pro-: 
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Muck and orchestra, one which did ne 
gloss the garish nor attempt to make 
gold of tinsel, but which made those 
wonderful opening pages as an over- 
ture to the Great Judgment. 

Mr Gabrilowitseh, Dr Muck and the 
players gave a performance of Brahm’'s 
second concerto (B flat), which may long 
be remembered. 

The audience recalled Mr 
witsch time after time with such an 
ovation: as these concerts rarely see, 
"“schaikowsky’s ‘Serenade of Strings” 
closed the program. 


Gabrilo- 


We et Fe 14/8 
peat * Gabrilowitsch as Soloist 

In Symphony Hall, on Friday after- 
noon, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the pianist, 
appeared with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, presenting the Brahms sec- 
ond piano concerto in B flat major, op. 
83. On the program with the con- 
certo were the Berlioz overture, “Les 
Francs-Juges,” op. 3, and the Tschai- 
kowsky serenade for strings, op. 48. 


The second Brahms concerto is 
long, measured by the number of pages 
which the score fills, and measured 
also by the time it takes in perform- 
ance, But so clear it its structural de- 
sign and so continuous is the appeal 


of its melody, it seems of no more 


than normal] length. It stoutly chal-: 


1 lenges the technical skill of the solo} 


tion of }. 


nk trned! and: that some. ieuels. eat. 
therefore, as this applies—the : 


nitude of the sonority.. Under this 
scheme of measurement, the overture 
of Berlowz, though written in what is 
commonly regarded as a short form, 
was a long composition, as played on 
Friday afternoon. The immoderate 
shoutings of the brass choir in certain 
of the episodes drew the piece out 
vastly. And in the same way the 
heavy-handed bowing of the violins, 
the violas, the violoncellos and the 
basses in the Tschaikowsky serenade 
for strings meant undue protraction 
for the closing part of the program. 

It is fortunate for the orchestra, prob- 
ably, that the schedule of soloists has 
lately been enlarged back to the basis 
of a number of years ago. A fair num- 
ber of the selections presented in the 
course of the year must now be sind 
with tempered sound. 

The soloist of this occasion won the | 
enthusiastic approval of the audience 
for his service in modifying the voice 
of the orchestra and for bringing in- 
terpretation around to terms of pol- 
ished style and gentle mood. Pos- 
sibly he overdid his method in those 
portions of his text where passage 
work prevailed. But he was perfectly 
in command of affairs where he had 
his part to sustain in dialogue, direct- 
ing his conversation now fervently, 
now wittily, as the subject changed; 
and politely through | everything. 


|. performer, and it provokes his powers! 


of expression to full activity. 
wise, it invites the orchestral players. 
to their best execution and to payer! 
most earnest utterance. In fine, 

has all the merits a work should id 


both as something to interpret and; 


as something to hear, to make it de-. 


| grams for three years running. 


ene 


One reason, perhaps, why this con- 
certo, which contains one movement 
more than the rules authorize, seems 
of reasonable length is because the 
orchestral part of it, in order not to 
Overbalance the piano, must be played 
with a moderate volume of tone. It 
-may be that ordinary time computa-! 


Like- | 
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By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


PROGRAM. 
Overture, ‘‘Les Francs Juges”’ 
Second Piano Concerto 
Ossip Gabrilowitch, Soloist, 
.. Tschaikowsky 


ook ean Berlioz 
Brahms 


Serenade for String Orchestra. 


All modern and conservative, in 
spite of the fact that once Berlioz |— | 
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BRASSES FEATURE 






















|was thought very radteal. 
land blood-and-thundero 
i which Berlioz builds upon the Vehm- 
beartoht the secret Westphalian tri-. 
bunal of the time of Charlemagne, is 
not one of his greatest works. He 
himself dia not value it very highly 
in his later years. The second theme 
is most simply melodic, while the 
crashes of the heavy brass work and 
the mysterious touches of the over- 
ture give very sharp contrasts. Every 
musical Bostonian knows what 4 
master in the interpretation of such 
contrasts Dr. Muck is, and the com- 
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préssive even beyond its intrinsic 
| worth, the brasses playing most pon: 
‘ derously. 
: GABRILOW: “H’S TRIUMPH. 

Mr. Gabriiowitch is making rapid. 
strides toward the highest rank tn | 
music. He has become a conductor, | 


a composer, and even in his piano- 
playing, by which the world chiefiy 
‘knows him, he is becoming more and 
imore earnest and classical. The 
Brahms B-flat piano concerto is nota 
work with which to charm the gen- 
eral public. It is “musician's music,” 
to be fully appreciated only by 
adepts. The late Carl Baermann once 
| said to the writer: “When I began 
‘work upon the concerto I thought it 
unnecessarily difficult. Oonly after 
long study [I began to see that the 
difficulties were really the only ex- 
pression possible for certain of 
Brahms’ thoughts.” 

Mr. Gabrilowitch gave a good e€x- 
ample of artistic self-abnegation, first, 
in choosing such a severe work, and 
second, by the manner in which he 
sank his part into the ensemble, The 
concerto gives an orchestral impres- 
sion above all, and the great pianist 
never pushed his instrument unduly 
into the foreground. There was no 
display made of the great technica! 
skill of the work, but one thought 
only of the music itself. The orches- 
tra seconded the artist perfectly and 
the result was one of the great piano 
| performances of the season. Spite 
of the asceticism of the concerto and 
| its complicated vein, Mr. Gabrilowitch 
was recalled again and again at its 
close, and the work, for once, seemed 
lto make a popular triumph. 


ORCHESTRA’S OPPORTUNITY. 

hy The Tschaikowsky Serenade made 
‘amends for the extreme earnestness 
“of Brahms. Our string orchestra had 





‘a great opportunity here and used | 


‘it. .Wonderful are the contrasted ef- 
‘fects whieh the Russian manages to 
get, even without any wind instru- 
meats, The opening allegro is musi- 







position was made exciting and im- 


| cally,.the best movement. (it is ‘in, 
good sonatina form, but the finale 
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hand at waltz-writing. He and Ber- 
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is the most popular. In the second 
movement Tschaikowsky tries his 


lioz are the chief composers who 
have tried to push the waltz into 
symphonic musie, but it really does 
not seem to belong there. Its omis- 
sion (as announced upon the program 
woulda have been wiser. 

ine elegy which follows restores 
the high character of the work, and 
shows Teshaikowsky, the greatest 
emotional composer of our time, at 
his best. 

The first theme of the first move- 
ment, and the chief theme of the 
finale are both Russian folk-songs. 
They are full of the picturesque 
monotony of endless repetition of 
figures, but they are so quaint and 
naive that they make an impression 
upon musician and non-musician 
alike. Therefore everyone enjoyed 
the Serenade from beginning to end, 
and, played by our string orchestra, 
it became a performance which we 
shall never hear excelled, 


TWO GREAT 
ARTISTS AT 
SYMPHONY 


Post Pe. 19/' 
Gabrilowitsch and 
Muck Share Honors 


at Concert 
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BY OLIN DOWNES 


The performance of Brahms’ B-flat 
piano concerto by Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
yesterday afternoon at the concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall will stand in the his- 
tory of these concerts by the side of 
the proudest achievements of the or- 
chestra. It is not necessary to com- 
pare Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing of 
Brahms’ work with others perform- 
ances of thé same composition. ‘The 
woman who was asked to compare 
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1 by saying: 
greatest pianist in the world.” “An 
Liszt? Liszt is the only pianist.” 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s interpretation of 
Brahms’ concerto is the only inter- 
pretation of this work heard by the 
writer in 17 years’ experience of the 


Boston Symphony concerts. 
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TWO MASTER MUSICIANS 


It should be added at once, that it 
was the performance of not one, but 
two master musicians; not a perform- 
ance given by a darling virtuoso and a 
complacent conductor, but a reading of 
a work of profound and majestic beauty 
by two great scholars of orchestral mu- 
sic(Mr. Gabrilowitsch and Dr. Muck 
Hach found in the other a musician 
worthy of his steel, and their mutual 
understanding and comprehension of the 
music could be felt by the hearer. 

The music unfolded itself page by 
page, movement by movement, one great 
thought leading to the next, one vast 
line of musical architecture joining the 
other, and the whole completing itself, 
gradually and with infinite majesty, as 
a, colossal mountain might emerge, line 


by line, height back of height, in a. 


glowing morning mist. At last one was 
agape before the vision. 


Justness of Balance 


It is not easy to write in a few words 
of the many great qualities of Mr. 
Gabrilowitseh’s performance. The mere 
thinking out of so vast a work as this 
concerto and its crystal clear presenta- 
tion to the audience would have been an 
impressive thing. But others might 
have done this. 

Others—though few indeed—might also 
have emulated Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s pro- 
digious technic, his unfailing beauty and 
Sonority of tone, the exquisite justness 
of balance between solo instrument and 
orchestra, the coherence and homo- 
Seneity of the entire performance. Re- 
markable as they were, these things did 
not constitute the crowning glory of his 
accomplishment. The grandeur of this 
performance lay primarily in the fact 
that the man was equal.,. spiritually 
speaking, to the composition. Heard, 


Thalberg is th 










ou roic on 
which it has Seldom had in other hands. 
But of what avail are words, when 
they do not even reach the plage at 
which the music begins? It was a 
pleasure to see that Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
performance of a work which has no 
elements of popularity was genuinely 
appreciated. Seldom, indeed, has a 
Brahms coficerto been 60 applauded at 
a Boston Symphony concert. 

The concert opened with the brilliant 
and extravagant overture to Berlioz’s 
“Frances Juges,” which, with all its 
youthful daring and rhodomontade 
owes not a little to Carl Maria von 
Weber—though it is poor enough stuff 
anyhow—and came to a close with the 
performance of movements from a 
‘Serenade of Tschaikowsky.” 
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SYMPHONY GIVES 


RARE NUMBERS 


Werrald, Pam th fe) 
Berlioz and Tschaikowsky 


Works Not Heard Here 4 


in Many Years. 


CONCERT WILL BE 
REPEATED TONIGHT 


Quer nn ee a eee ——_——-!> 


By PHILIP HALE 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 


Muck conductor, gave its 12th concert 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The program was as (follows: Berlioz, 
overture to “Tes Francs-Juges’; 
Brahms, Piano Concerto No. 2; Tsenai- 
kowsky, Serenade for string orchestra. 

Is it wise to perform an inferior work | 
of a composer long after he died?, 
Is the performance fair to the audience 
or to the reputation of the dead mu- 


head and hand—there was something gjcian? Possibly there are some that 


even greater than all this in Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch’s playing; something religious, 
prophetic; something that made the 
hearer, with the player, aS a little child 
in the presence of Art. Hats off to 
this! To the thing that is greater than 
human definition, with which only the 
humblest and the greatest may con- 
verse! 


Has Romantic Spirit 


Incidentally, the music had a beauty. 


and warmth of coloring, a romantic 


without ‘vereni 
name. The overture to “Les: ] : 
Juges,” however, . is _not’ “among his 
superb compositions, any more than the 


still believe in the plenary inspiration 
of a composer, poet, essayist; some that 
find the inferior music of a great com-. 
poser preferable to the best work of 
@® man ranked in the second class. 
Berlioz was indisputably a genius. 
His influence is still felt; it is impossi- 
ble to think of Liszt, Wagner, and men) 
of the Russian and Fren¢ghy scnools, 
mentioning ~ reve pe a 
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pe ei hada al - Dumas with his An- 
8 ™ Was of the family, Tne overtures 
is Interesting, then, as_typical of the 
ported, aiko. asa revelation of ~'Ber- 
jioz’s character. We know from ‘his own 
romantic memoirs how ‘this music af- 
ected him. He thought it a full ex- 
pression of the horrible; he called it 
“terribly frightful,” to him it WAS a 
hymn of. despair.” During tne last 
2 yéars we have “‘supp’d full’ with. or- 
chestral horrors. This overture, as a 
whole, now seems alternately bombastic 
rand childishly naive, yet there are pages 
that still command attention and show 
re native genius of the Byrenic musi- 

Think what an effect this overture 
madé in 1828. Compare it with the 
French music of the same period; see 
how it stands out as something new, 
startling, revolutionary. Even here 
Berlioz shows his heaven-born gift: of 
instrumentation in a then uncommon 
use of instruments, although he had not 
acquired the finesse: that characterizes 
the greater number: of his later works. 
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repeated tonight. | 

concerts next week 

Haydn, ‘Surprise’ 

Mozart, Symphony in. G- 
hoven, Symphony-.No. 1. 


Littlefield Distinguishes Herself with 
the Symphony Orchestra at Cambridge— 
Miss Berry and Her Music for Violoncello 


—Three Symphonies in One Concert 

: J VUrd« er iS 1S 

N Boston, miany sorts and grafies of 

music must pass performance ‘bv the 

Symphony Orchestra and judgment b 
all that hear. In Cambridge, on naeaeian 
at least, there may be a sifting down of th 
tried and tested to a programme the anéat 
available. Such was the good fortune at 
Sanders Theatre last evening with 
Brahms's Fourth Symphony, a standin 
pride and perfection of the orchestra. onhe 
Swan of Tucnela,.’’ a veritable gem tr 
the Sibelius whom Dr. Muck Pie ne 
favors, and Eerlioz’s gorgeous and al, 
ning fete-music from ‘‘Romeo and Juliet " 
Moreover, while most “soloists” at Cam- 
bridge have a perverse way of puncturi x 
such a programme of sustained and ndble 
beauty with a routine or indifferent otaaae 
Mrs. Laura Littlefield came up to standa rd 
with three inimitable songs, and admirably 
justified her participation in distinguished 
company. Hers ig a_ vyoice Which takes 
color and vitality from an opulent setting 
and she can adapt herself to such a get- 


H 2 . . . 
ae ee ideas, he had the qu- “26 without in the least forcing it. If 
caligy’ ® express them melodramati- every singer has “off nights,” this was a 
ML avertinre had not = ren most propitious night; it is safe to venture 
héte ‘at 3 en performed that Mrs. Littlefield has never been in 
EEiwckys Serenade for Strings power vein, more fully mistress of her 
had not been heard since 1888. It i6 bie poiges Her from aad. vibrant vane“ase™ 
of the Russian’s lesser works, though he acer erie pecs tes ekenegartied yh f 
RiMIaNe Was fond of it, When.the Sa irene ng life into the three love-songs, and 
nade was played in Paris, the Valse only an unusual versatility of skill, only 
pleased so much that it was repeated. an artist’s fond study and rare intuition 
‘Dr. Muck purposed to omit the could have caught the moods so aptly and 
t e Valse 4 
yesterday. The program book stated unmistakably of Mozart's aria from ‘The 
pe it would be omitted. Later he Shepherd King,’’ gentle, tender, tinged 
changed his mind, when the book was in with wistfulness; of Rameau’s§ ariette 
press. | from a ballet on the ‘Jealous Juno,” in 
Pash Gabrilowitsch gave a remarkably which Apollo sighs for Daphne with a 
ah arene of Brahm’s concerto, bright, as against Mozart's softer, grace, 
eet tre poacersc ge he first Sprightly and minutely polished, but still 
ie ie i Stra ten Vv r ¢ ie : , 6 . > 
t is reasonable to suppose fro n this cones begat of Dupare’s “Phidylé” of more 
STEERS ar at lewet: 3 m is that liberated emotion, glamorous and dreamy, 
I ratreesirs fei ie oe fosat tare mene, eiin even 2 puseestion 
ton that. was comparable to that of a tonal love-making, with even a suggestion 
SET Shari ty Jenefty,- It is 0 pity ncid han e wap with recent Frenc ioe 
that the first two movements of the con- field has a way with recent French songs, 
certa are in the composer’s erabbed man- so mich in fashion now. Where most of 
ner; thet he was more interested in the eur aingers ake them sound more artifi- 
strudtur ef the movements and in dec- cial than they properly are, she finds the 
y yn Ons, often perfunctory, of ortho- kernel of the feeling and the imaginative 
‘doxy tian in emotional feeling: and ex; suggestion. And to this her excellent 
pression.: The beauty .of. the. Andante? Trench and. her clear diction lend mutch. 


“Rameau,” not.only because it sual 
lin this day, but able OOO —— 
|sichord which the college could lend for 
| accompaniment. © Harpsichord and softly 

‘insinuating ’cel Y 


Most” distinctive Was thé number from 
as unu ) 
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Hall. 


los went smilingly . together 


‘through the preliminary recitative. and the 


‘gense of miniatur 


‘attai 
‘too numerous string orc 


e might almost have been 


ned, had not the entrance of the far— 
hestra and the far 


‘too stout proportioned violins destroyed it 191 7--1 = 


| 
| 


| experiment. 


| spirit and verve of the period with clear TTTICGIMT A 
| she executed the florid inter- NY ORCH ES | \ A 


an interesting and a happy 


Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Littlefield fell into the 


enthusiasm; 


lude of Mozart’s aria aS one likes to hear 


' such 
'' skimminely, and yet with no slurring. a4 
| 


| 
| 


‘\surance of never tiring. For rich and _ 
abundant are its counterpoint, its modula- PR K } 


more splendid. 


embellishment—lightly and aptly, 


- oo -_, 
Yor the rest, Brahms’s symphony pro- Conductor. 

vided the solid fare of the evening. It is 

music of inexhaustible content, to live with, 

to ponder, to study in detail, with the as- 


tion, its rhythmic division, its manifold 

colorings, wherein the fine, the brave 

themes are taken up in every timbre, and a 

twisted every which way into a copious 20, AT 2.30 r. M. 
texture. Deliberate music, but surely built, 

and hard of wear. ‘The legend from the | — 

“Kalevala’’ of Sibelius, is an example of RY 26, A'l Ss P. M. 
that composer’s genius for exalting music 
of the popular stamp, the conventional and 
the simple, into the enduring and the im- 
portant. As for Berlioz’s setting of the Cap- 
ulets’ ball, nothing for Liszt or Strauss .is 


ome 


HAYDN, SYMPHONY in G major. No. 6 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in G minor 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in C major, No. 1 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
TUESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 22, 1918 
SECOND CHORAL CONCERT 

GUSTAV MAHLER’S 
SYMPHONY IN C MINOR, NO. 2 
FIRST PERFORMANCE IN BOSTON 
(TRAINED BY STEPHEN TOWNSEND) 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MAY PETERSON, Soprano 
MERLE ALCOCK, Contralto 
Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor 
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SympHony No. 2, IN C MINOR . GusTAv MAHLER 


(Born at Kalischt, in Bohemia, July 1 (or 7), 1860; died at Vienna, May 18, rorr.) 


I. Allegro maestoso. Mit durchaus ernstern und feierlichem Ausdruck (with 
serious and solemn expression throughout). 

II. Andante moderato. Sehr gemichlich (in a very easy-going manner). 

III. In ruhig fliessender Bewegung (with a quietly flowing movement). 

IV. Urlicht (Primigenial Light). Sehr feierlich, aber schlicht; Choral-missig 
(very solemn, but in a simple manner; like a choral). 

V. Finale. 

Mahler began work on this symphony during his engagement at the Opera 
House in Leipsic, 1886-88. He completed the symphony in June, 1894, at 
Steinbach on the Attersee, where he spent his summer holidays (1893-96). The 
three instrumental movements of the symphony were performed at a Philharmonic 
Concert in Berlin, in March, 1895. Richard Strauss conducted. On December 13, 
1895, Mahler conducted the whole work in Berlin. The Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the Stern Choral Union took part. 

The symphony was performed under Mahler’s direction in New York on 
December 8, 1908, by the Symphony Orchestra of that city, with the assistance 
of Laura Combs, soprano, Gertrude Stein-Bailey, contralto, and the chorus of 
the Oratorio Society. 

Laid out on great lines, the symphony demands an unusually large orchestra. 
The full complement of wind instruments used in ultra-modern works is doubled 
in some instances, and there is even a greater number in the Finale. There are 
many percussion instruments. Bells and the organ are also employed. The 
score calls for eighteen first violins, sixteen second violins, twelve violas, twelve 
violoncellos, and ten double-basses. 

There are conflicting opinions about the “‘programme,” the “‘meaning”’ of the 
music. Mahler himself was opposed to any programme book when his symphonies 
were performed, yet Paul Stefan in his Life of Mahler quotes him as giving “a 
subsequent explanation,” that implies in the first movement “the death of a 
hero, who is fallen in Promethean struggle for his ideal, for the knowledge of life 
and death.” Stefan calls the symphony ‘‘a symphony of destiny.” Nodnagel 
sees in the first movement the funeral ceremonies for a great man. Episodes in 
his life are portrayed in the middle movements. At the same time he insists that 
Mahler wished the symphony to be considered as absolute (not programme) 
music. Still another finds the key to the symphony in the poem “Urlicht” 
(“Primigenial Light”), on which the fourth movement is based. ‘Going back 
from the words: ‘Mankind lies in sorest need! Mankind lies in sorest pain! 
The rather would I be in heaven!’ ”—verses taken from Des Knaben Wunderhorn 
—‘‘then do we understand the symphony.” 

The first movement, says the writer of a Dresden Royal Orchestra programme- 
book, is an introduction to the line, ‘‘ Mankind lies in sorest need!” Here is the 
strongest expression of pessimism. All toil and striving on earth is vain. The 
second movement breathes contentment, but it is the happiness of the philistine. 
The coloring is in the nature of a parody. The third movement, the Scherzo, 
deliberately grotesque, is a musical expression of St. Anthony’s sermon to the 
fishes. And what is the upshot of the sermon? ‘The pike remain thieves, the 


eels are lustful, crabs go backward, the stockfish are still gross, the carp are greedy, 
—al]l have forgotten the sermon.” Then comes the fourth movement with its 
redeeming word of primigenial light. The fifth movement is in two sections. 
The first again expresses doubt. Moods of anguish, mockery, irony, passion, 
piety alternate. At last there is the dispelling of doubt, the grand fulfilment as 
expressed in the poetry that supplements the music. 

I. The chief, great theme is that of a funeral march, in which a chorale is 
heard. ‘There are episodes of consolation. 

II. The chief theme is a dance tune announced by the strings. As one com- 
mentator finds an ironical view of human enjoyment in the music, so another finds 
joy in the contemplation of nature. 

III. According to some the Scherzo was suggested by Mahler’s song taken 
from the Wunderhorn of St. Anthony of Padua’s sermon to the fishes. The 
Dresden programme-book writer goes so far as to say that an imaginative hearer 
can recognize in the music the various kinds of fish. Other commentators speak 
of the fantastical E. T. A. Hoffmann, also of Wiertz’s picture “Christ and the 
Various Factions.” As Stefan puts it, the Scherzo is a second typical figure. 
“The hero in manhood goes forth into the world, and sees how stupidity and 
vulgarity, like the fishes of the legend, are incorrigible.” There is at last an 
outcry of disgust. 

IV. Urlicht (“The Primal Light”). The alto sings an old song preserved in 
Achine von Arnim’s and Clemens Brentano’s collection “The Boy’s Magic Horn,” 
which was published in 1806. (The English version is by Margarete Miinster- 
berg.) 

Thou red, red rose! 

Ah, man lies in bitter throes. 

Yea, man lies in greatest woe— 

Far rather I would to heaven go. 

I entered upon a broad highway. 

Then came an angel bright and wanted to stay me. 
Ah no, I would not let him stay me! 

Ah no, I would not let him stay me! 

I am from God, I will go back to God! 

The merciful God, the merciful God a candle will be sending, 
To light my way unto a blesséd life unending. 


V. Mahler wrote to Arthur Seidl that he had searched literature to find the 
“liberating word” for his Finale. He was in Hamburg at the funeral of Hans 
von Biilow, conducted by the Senate in the church of St. Michael. Klopstock’s 
ode “Auferstehen, ja auferstehen” was sung. At this service Mahler received 
the inspiration for the final choral movement of his second symphony. He used 
the Ode and added verses of his own. 

After the first tormented section there is a reference to the coming “‘ Resurrec- 
tion’? motive. 

The Great Call. The first two stanzas of this hymn are taken from a poem 
“The Resurrection,” by Friedrich Gottlob Klopstock (1724-1803). The English 
version is by Margarete Miinsterberg. 

Chorus a cappella and soprano solo. 
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in vain, 
, Mise 


unfolding, 


ring, 
behold 


test, 
b 
that I have won, unfolding, 


Ah, to bloom again thou hast been sown. 


The Lord of harvests, 


1 


, yea, rise again, 


ings blightest, 


but gain! 


is all thy des 
What thou hast loved and won with daring. 


Believe me 


ire— 


, thy sorrow bearing! 


indeth 


my heart, believe me 
ed—lo, shall rise! 


that I have won, 


In valn 


rish 
cease thy sorrow, 
wings 


Prepare thee for the morrow! 
Oh, pain that all men sm 
Behold, I have fled thee 

Oh, death that all th 


wings 


My fervent love outpou 


eve me, 
ine 
I shall be soaring, 


eli 


The Lord who calls thee, who calls. thee is spending. 
Thou hast no loss, 


Then I shall, yea, then I shall be soaring! 
Death, oh, take me, life restoring! 


Rise thou shalt, oh rise, my heart 


Oh, thou my dust—thy rest is brief!— 
When life unending, when life unending 
All that is and was—behold, it dies! 


The Lord doth walk alone 
For thou hast not been born 
Nor lived 

I never shall dread thee! 
The light no eye hath seen 


Rise thou shalt 

In sheaves He b 

The dead He findeth! 
Th 

All that pe 

Ah, 

My 

My 
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CHORUS AND 
SOPRANO SOLO. 
Auto SOLO. 
SOPRANO SOLO. 
CHORUS. 
SOPRANO AND 
Atto DUET. 
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| 4 CHORUS AND Rise thou shalt, yea, rise again, 
| SopRANO Soto. Oh, thou my dust—thy rest is brief!— | 
When life unending, when life unending 
The Lord who calls thee, who calls thee is spending. 
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| Ah, to bloom again thou hast been sown. 
The Lord of harvests, 
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| The Lord doth walk alone: 
In sheaves He bindeth 
The dead He findeth! 
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| AxTO SOLO. Believe me, my heart, believe me: 
| Thou hast no loss, but gain! 
Thine is all thy desire— 
What thou hast loved and won with daring. 
SOPRANO SOLO. Believe me: 
For thou hast not been born in vain, iP Poa ae oe ae . ee a ie 
Nor lived in vain, thy sorrow bearing! a fe a 
CHORUS. All that is and was—behold, it dies! Ha pete Ses a ee ae ae oe ee es ! : bate 
All that perished—lo, shall rise! \ a ES i ee , oe oe a ae | 
| | Ah, cease thy sorrow, | if : ney LC es Se ae ee : ene | | 
Nae Prepare thee for the morrow! : See ye See eee : 
1 | SOPRANO AND Oh, pain that all men smitest, a ae ee 
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The light no eye hath seen, beholding! 
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CHORUS. My wings that I have won, unfolding, 
\ Hie Then I shall, yea, then I shall be soaring! 
| | Death, oh, take me, life restoring! 
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Pe | Rise thou shalt, oh rise, my heart, rise in the twinkling of an eye! 
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Te Thy faith shall praise thee, thy faith shall praise thee, 
| To God, to God, to God in glory raise thee! 
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Work Shows Little Genuine 
Musical Value—Chorus 
Is Powerful 


PERFORMANCE IS 


er EE ———- 


By PHILIP HALE 


Muck conductor, assisted by May Peter- 
son, soprano; Merle Alcock, alto, and 
the great chorus trained. by Mr. Town- 


send, performed Gustav Mahler’s Second : 


Symphony last night in Symphony Hall. 
There was a very large audience. The 
symphony was performed for the first 
time in this city. 

The final chorus by its sheer dynamic 


,found it 
funeral; he heard the choir sing Klop- 
-stock’s ‘Resurrection’ ode. Klopstock— 


phony. 
'monplace; the treatment is laborious, 
‘the various episodes furnish little con- 


TRIUMPH FOR MUCK : 


i mind the 


No doubt Mahler had some sort of a 
program in his mind, for in a letter to 


-a friend he wrote that he had searched 


from the Bible down to contemporane- 
ous literature in hope of finding the 
‘liberating word” for the Finale. He 
when attending Buelow’s 


who is now best remembered by the 
answer of Coleridge to a German clergy- 
man who insisted that Klopstock was 
“the German Milton.” ‘“VYes,’’ replied 
Coleridge, “a very German Milton iIn- 
deed.’’ 

As we have said, the funeral march 
ig not nearly so dramatic, so impressive 
-g the mighty dirge in the later sym- 
The dramatic material is com. 


trast or relief. 

The second movement with its dance 
tune is most honest, the most pleasing 
of the five. The tune itself is com- 
mon, but it has folk-character; it 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. ‘brings before one the thought of the 


country and joyous peasants. Never 
deep-thinking commentator 
who detects irony in the movement, a 
sardonic view of human enjoyment. 


The music might have been written by: 
any honest Kapellmeister of the second | 
ank, but here at least Mahter} 
is frank &nd comparatively simple, His | 
musie is homely in the good old mean- | 


or third 


force, with the voices of many singers, | ing of the word. 


the frenzy of an enlarged orchesira, the 
roar of organ aid the peal of bells, un- 


doubtedly affected the nerves of the'! 


hearers. They were for the moment 
thrilled. The question is whether it was 
worth while listening for an hour or 
more to the preceding movements of the 
symphony to experience a thrill. 

It is known that Mahler was bitterly 
opposed to the program notes when his 
symphonies were performed. Jt was 
his habit to ask that only the indica- 
tions for the movements should be 
printed on a program. Notes he ab- 
horred, whether they were biographical, 
analytical, explanatory. Yet we find his 


biographer Stefan saying that Mahler 


explained the first movement of the 
second symphony, as portraying the 
death of a hero who is fallen in Prome- 
thean struggle for his ideal, for the 
knowledge of life and death. This is 
a high-sounding phrase. Other ingeni- 
ous commentators find the movement 
an expression of pessimism. 


ment is chiefiv a funeral march,. and 
realizes that Mahler wrote a more effec- 
tive, a more emotional and imaginative 
one for the first movement of a later 
symphony, the one that has been played 
here several times. 

We are also told that the Scherzo was 
suggested by St. Anthony of Padua 
| preaching a sermon to the fishes; that 
rthe movement is a piscatorial Scherzo; 
that a keen-eared hearer can distinguish 
|in the music the carp from the eels.” 


An unso-. 
phisticated hearer knows that the move-_— 


Then we come to the Scherzo—ye 


sods and little fishes! 


is falsely attributed to St. Anthony of 
Padua, who came from Lisbon. Here 1s 
n fine opportunity for an elaborate 
digression in a program book. Let the 
Saint rest! The Scherzo, with or with- 
out the fish, is mildly amusing, not 
significant. } 

In the fourth movement “Primal 
Light.” the alto sings an old song from 
“The Boy’s Magic Horn,” a quaint old 
Sone. 
it sympathetically! Would that he had 
civen Mme. Alcock better music for 
ner rich and beautiful voice! 

In the last movement there are con- 
vulsive measures; there is music that is 
theatrical, not dramatic; there are 
nhrases that recall moments in the last 
net of Verdi's ‘Otello,’ accidental no 
doubt—and how much‘ more effective 
sve Verdi’s! There are pages, now 
boisterously tiresome, now lethargically 
cull, until the chorus enters. The choral 
bases are the most striking in the 
Symphony. They gain greatly by the 
nombast and the dulness of what has 
zone before. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Muck 
spent his rare talent and the excellerit 
resources at his command in the prepa- 
ration and performance of a work that 
has so little genuine musical value. 
Mahler could not have complained of 
the performance. In his lifetime, when 
he conducted the symphony abroad and 


Hagiologists say, ! 
wy the way, that the sermon to the fish | 


Would that Mahler had treated, 


in New York, he ‘never had’ such: an : 


If h 


admirable orchestra and chorus, , 
had been present last-night -he would 
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of a Wandering Journeyman”; while 


~ have shaken warmly the hand of the! evening he prought to hearing for the ec- 


'' eonductor; he 


| ft still remained now blatant, now 

|, wildly pretentious, now of leaden dul- 
ness ; 

‘| ideas that came to nought in the ex- 

'' pression; with a few pages of pleasing 

| commonplace; showing too often a sur- 

| prising lack of taste, a clumsiness in 
orchestration, the belief that din Is 
necessarily dramatic, that brute force 
‘gs artistic strength. 


MAHLER’ ONY 
22/48 


Sach A 
MUSIC IN WHICH DESIGN EXCEL 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


A Scheme Too Vast and Epic, a Canva: 
Stretched Too Wide and High for thi 
Composer’s Invention, Imagination ant 
Procedure to Fill — The Persistent Im 
pression of Shortcoming — Occasiona 
Moments of Achievement—A Perform 
ance That With All Its Virtues Raise 
Questioning Here and There 


ORTUNATE the composer and th 
man who can awaken and sustail 
such devoted loyalties as did Mahler 
His enemies, his detractors abound 
ed; but against them persisted an apostoli 


band. Eminent conductors were amon; 
these disciples and as he wrote one sym 
phony. after another they made or seizet 
opportunity to play it. Eminent writer. 
kept them company in printed expositiol 
and praise. Even artiSts, like Rodin o 
Orlik, liked to set Mahler on canvas or Il 
bronze. Now that he is eight years dead 
as many of these apostles as survive him 
multiply rather than abate these loyalties 
Here in the United States, for instance 
Mr. Stokowski prepares with endless pain: 
and accomplishes in New York and Phila: 
delphia, performances of the huge ‘“‘Sym 
phony of a Thousand.’ In Chicago, Mr 
Stock makes that symphony the chief item 
in a series of festival concerts. Mahler’s 
fifth Symphony, requiring no more thar 
the usual orchestra; his fourth, aSking only 
an: incidental singing voice, are now wel) 
established in American repertories. His 
sets of orchestrated songs have made their 
way into symphony concerts, occasionally 
singers set hig simpler pieces on the pro- 
g¥ammes of their recitals. In Boston, the 
fifth symphony was heard in Mr. Gericke’s 
final year at Symphony Hall, and at three 


with here and there hints at. 


might have embraced’ ond time on this side of the Atlantic, Mah- 
| him. But the splendor of the perform- je | 
| ance”.did, not glorify the music itself. 


ler’s second symphony, known by a single 
performance in 1908 to the ears of New, 
York, unknown hitherto to Boston., Side 


‘by side with these apostolic conductors 
have wrought the apostles of print and. 


speech. Both questioned as to this zeal, 
return a single answer: ‘“‘It is for Mah- 
ler.’ Only a Parisian composer or two 
enjoys in the United States so steadfast, 
so loyal a following. Perhaps it is in Amer- 
ica, rather than in his own Austria and 
Germany that Mahler’s music now most 
flourishes. 

Possibly these devotions on the one hand 
and on the other the huge forces and the 
arduous preparation required for several of 
Mahler’s symphonies tend to raise too high 
the anticipations of audiences. Last even- 
ing, for example, the expectant company 
that filled nearly every place in Symphony 
Hall, looked upon a platform extending: the 
stage an appreciable distance into the par- 
quet. Upon it sat the Symphony Orches- 
tra, “augmented” in wind and brass choirs, 
with two women actually disposed among 
the horn, with yet more “additional instru- 
ments” hidden without for distant voices. 
Above this band, five sccre and more, rose 
the chorus in tier upon tier, three hundred 
at least in numbers, strong with the Pres- 
tige gained two months ago by its singing 
in the Finale of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- | 
phony. From New York and elsewhere had 
come musicians of note and amateurs of 
music, hardly less noted in kind and de- 
gree, to hear this second symphony. of 
Mahler. It was known that weeks had been 
spent in preparation for the performance, 
that Dr. Muck, preparing and conducting,’ 
was not the least of the Mahlerian apostolic 
band. There was little need for devoted 
and diligent expositors to whet anticipa~ 
tion in article and on programme sheet, 
Already it ran quite as high as the outcome’ 
of music and performance was to warrant. 
Intent, impressed, the audience listened; 
through the Finale it was plainly rapt and 
stirred: at the end of the concert—and on 
these Storrovian nights—it lingered for re- 
call upon recall to all concerned. Yet, as 
manifestly, this second symphony of Mahler 
had swept into no such emotion and .exal- 
tation as did, of old, the merely orchestral 
fifth. $ 

Perhaps Mahler stretched too wide @ 
canvas for even his feeundity of invention 
and abundance ef means to fill; perhaps, he 
conceived a musical and quasi-dramati¢. 
design too large, too exacting for achieving | 
mind, will and hand to compass. That de- 
sign, on the poetizing, the quasi-dramatic 
side is clear enough in the music, whether 
the. expositors and the commentators clarify. 
or confuse. Consider, the composer is ob- 
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‘Mously saying, the spiritual, the emotional’ itself arrests the” saair’ o16 so 

life of man. He ‘may waste it. in tranquil or tonal pith and. point, is-an old story. 
‘existence, easy futilities, placid pastimes. Other of his symphonies abound in them; 
He. may stifle it in self-satisfactions, cyn- but there is hardly one in this second so 
ital disdains, the commonplaces of pleasure. Jaying and maintaining hold upon the 
‘He. may .see his ideal as in the heavens hearer. The» short and simple, almost 
opened; he,may press manfully upward to- naive Muahlerian theme on the instant the music of life and the music of resur modern—although this is comparatively 


=i it; yet while he is yet afar and strug-|charm to ear and fancy is familiar. One rection. | seldom the case—while most of the time 


wal 
giing, death descends and the mourning of |such gladdens this second symphony—the ) — it is so simple as to be old-fashioned. 
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grave through the gateways of Paradise Now i+ 1 a | 
‘ear to" thom, throuah the rest “ott olaf ottclagbly Sotmrsntye ag in the —— 
symphony is only the clear, stark voice o new ‘it ig ‘theatrical, bombastic, and 
Simple, universal tremulous entreaty tha tedious in its reitefation of unimportant 
rises in such measure of beauty betwee! themes. Now thé harmony is pungently- 
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his fellows less swells his achievement than | motive that quickly. expands into the An- | in faet there are no meagures in the 

Proclaims his failures. “Vanity of van-|dante of the placid and futile life. Whot work which show a _pronouncedly 

ities,” saith the preacher, ‘‘all is vanity.’ |ever recollects the fifth symphony of Mah- | criginal quality of musical invention. 
The themes tel] because of their broad 


Then, of a sudden, out of this murk andjler recalls the darkling splendors and the | 


mock, shall sound a song of simple things— {poignant passion of lament, the epic mourn-| 


an elemental, universal voice entreating/ing, with which it begins. The like passage 
the divine aid and hope, the divine con-/at the beginnirg of the second symphony 
solation and compensation. Centuries be-|is pale beside it in matter and treatment, 
fore Mahler, Saint Paul wrote the divine| misses quite the wild plangency. There 
answer: ‘In a moment, in the twinkling of} can come rifts in Mahlers gloomiest music 
an eye, at the last trump: for the trumpet/—again recall his fifth symphony—in which 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised|the sheer radiance of a melody pierces and 


HEARD WITH 


outlines, their passionaté sweep, or be- 
cause of instruméntation which is not 
cnly effective but at times crudely sen- 
sational. The composer is frankly in- 
Cebted to Wagner and Bruckner. Prob-| 
ably neither the suggestion of the sleep 


ry motive from ‘‘The Valkyrie” at thé énd; 
of the first movement, nor the quotation | 
of certain progressions from the ‘“‘Love- | 
oath” of Isolde in the duet between the | 


incorruptible, and we shall be changed.jrends the settled blackness. The like rift, 


For this corruptible must put on incor-|in the first movement of the second sym- 
ruption and this mortal must put on im-| phony. sounds very like a willed and work- 
mortality.”’ manlike effect. 

There is no questioning the emotional, Mahler has written sardonic music in 
the poetic, the dramatic, perhaps even the| which a bitter tonal wit seethes and 
epic quality of this design. It is spaciouws.| crackles; or Scherzi of light and playful 
sweeping, human, universal. By as clear| humor, or playful measures of apt delinea- 
token it lends itself to expression in tones} tive strokes. Of all three, seemingly, would 
and in music of the cay agin pe ra be the Scherzo of sermon and fishes in the 
the ‘upswelling course, the massed. forces second symphony; yet the invention, the 
that Mahler loved. As little is there just | zest to make it tingle, flash, bite enter not 
quarrel with his scheming of the frame for the music. Mahler excels in passages in 
this design. For beginning,( a proclam4-| which he launches his whole orchestra, like 
tion of death and mourning as present end | some mighty tonal enginry to proclaim the 
sang mantel mating forthe dea. 10 passionate struggle of man in as riven and 

, one eae ; writhing music. He essays such passages 
vlacid —" a Ae cynical SM: S98 in the first movement of the symphony of 
sg vite eae oe onesie + prayer yesterday. They serve their purpose; Dut 
iia vedio e rp a Epearggaet © Regret they rend neither the ears nor the hearts 
“vohag into . the enh nig ry nrc Gee ef Sic ORE OTS: SORE Te SRR EY, BE GEN ses 

: . § : , ose 
resurrection. Reaily does this design join egypt Rin ance Fe ape As po otl 
a ce es Dione of ey mpronte and filled. There is one such in the Finale 

: | 4 Wied * csinnings of the second symphony—the tonal pano- 


next a tranquil and shimmering slow move- rama of the dreads and pangs, the confu-. 


‘ment; a. sardonic and spirited Scherzo; the 
Antermezzo of songful entreaty; the free 
finale in which to crowd tonal imagery of 


sions, the concealments, the torture, the 
awe of the Last Judgment. Again it serves, 


} ! fresco 
thesemptied earth, the creat j but the mind does flash back to the 
final cohen Beata a iangaietite egy Biss above the altar in the Sixtine Chapel to 
have his hosts of instruments and voices; [4 fit analogy for it. é 
there might he flung himself first upon a Thrice and thrice only, as it seemed last 
Music of stress and pang, then upon evening, is Mahler with this ‘Resurrection 
music of ecstatic radiance, eternal exalta- Symphony,”’ at, the heights of the beauty, 
tion. The design is worthy of a symphonic the power, the illusion that the scope ard 
imagination and ambition, ever burning to substance of his design exactingly de- 


: : . ve , 
eornquéer summits, to sustain itse manded; that his mind, heart and han 
‘them. ‘f upon passionately sought. Once, at the begin- 


3 ———— ning of the Finale, when faint and far, yet 

By the experience and test, as the per-| with soft pulse that is irresistible goading 
formance of last evening afforded them, it and bell-like clear the blinded horns and 
is in:> the execution of this design that | ttumpets of the resurrection morning seem 
Mahler falls short. His tonal invention, | t®? call to @ world quickened in celestial 
his imagination too often fallgy short of| light. Again, a little further into the 
his “‘great argument,”’ while an excess of | Finale, when the chorus sung in the 
‘handling, as a painter might say, with | divine pity, the divine redemption upon the 
his musical material does not enable hi | the dead in measures of a deep and radiant 
to fill the gap. The long-breathed, far-| 2 longing and serene beauty alike of con- 
bv aga ‘Mahierian theme—in the narrow sen ne fidence and compassion. Yet again, when 
of 


‘Of the word in music—the motiv the choral song of the beatified is like the 
= © that in voice of a great host streaming, elate but 


| 


| 


in “Resurrection” 
Symphony 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Gustav Mahler’s sécond symphony 
was given last hight in Symphony Hall 
for the first time in Boston by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Dr. 
Karl Muck, conductor, a chorus of 
530 voices, rehearsed for this occa- 
sion by Stephen Townsend; Merle Al- 
cock, contralto, and May Petersen, 
soprano, assisting soloists. 

- The symphony, which has been 
| called the “Resurrection” symphony, 
| is one of vast dimensions. requiring 
| 


formance. The orchestra was consid- 
crably augmented to meet the enor- 
mous demands of Mahler’s score. At 
the close of the performance there 


was an ovation for Dr. Muck and the 
performers. 


SINCERITY IMPRESSES 


One is immediately impressed first by 
ran beeed and Simple outlines and the 
Sa ound sincerity of the composer in 
ina work, and then by the curiously 
ongTuous characteristics of the musie, 


: an hour and forty minutes in per- 


contralto and the soprano, where there is 
reference made to the welcoming of 
death, are accidental. 


From Bruckner there are derived cer- | 


tain broad progressions, but also, aias, 


/ 


nome of the tireless reiterations of the- | 
matic matérial, which was at times the) 


strength, but more often the weakness 
of that master whom Mahler adored. 
But, at least, as regards passionate 
feeling .and symphonic inténtion, the 
firgt and last movements of this wark 
avow the vision and the intense convic- 
tion of the composer. | 


One Gay Little Tune 


This is not the case with the rest of 
the work. After the opening movement, 
, which alternates between deep gloom 
and mystical exaltation, and presents 
thematic material referred to again in 
the. finale, we have in the following 
section a happy and naive tune, a sort 
of landler, in which the composer is 
wholly at his ease and felicitous in 
hia invention. But this gay little tune 
has neither the substance nor impor- 
tance to justify its so frequént repeti- 
Ition, or the unsuccessful efforts to give 
its variety of effect by changes of in- 
Strumentation. What !{s obvious, of 
course, is that in alternating his dra- 
matic opening and this landler the 
composer had in mind a definite pro- 


‘gramme which he has not given us. 


But that does not excuse or condole 
the fact that as music pure and simple 
and as a movement of a dramatic sym- 
phony the music is at first pleasing and 
then trivial. 

Between this movement and the next 
there is too little variety of character, 
aithough the third movement has a cer- 
tain grotesquerie which the second has 
not. Then suddenly the alto voice. is 
heard in a charming, tender song, "Thou 
red, red rose,”’ fram ‘‘Das Knaben Wun- 
derhorn,” an éxpression of faith in the 
merey of God and the hereafter. 


oe ee 
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The. last movement commences with 


bktral pandemonium, then a mystic 


vt from horns off Btage, then again} ve 


pandemonium, in which motives of the 

first movement are treated in various | 
pulses, including that of the plain chen’, 

thé Dies Irae; afd after much of this 

aAnd-of reiterated preparations for the 

“‘regurrection” music, the chorus, with 

the two solo voices, sing Klopstock's 

ode, ‘“Auferstehen, ja auferstehen,”’ 

whieh Mahler heard sung at the funeral 

ef Hans von Bulow in the Chureh of 

St. Michael. The simplest harmonies 

are employed. The chorus sings for 

the greater part without accompani- 

ment, the orchestra supplying joyous 

interludes, and the solo voices woven 

in from time to time. The effect 1s very | 
simple, beautiful and full of feeling, 
and moved the audience profoundly. 

A spirit of devotion was to be felt 
hroughout this performance, which for 
its brilllancy and eloquence will long 
be membered. As for the work itself | 
4¢ does not make a very durable im-_ 
yfession. Both Mrs. Alcock and Mies 
Setersen sang admirably. Mahler, the | 
dreamer, the humanist, the philosopher, 
the mystic, was to be feit and adinired 
back of this music. But we believe the 
music itself will be shelved long be- 
tore the memory of the man and his, 
potent services to his art will be for-| 


gotten. 
. ‘ 


MAHLER SYMPHONY 
TRIUMPH FOR MUCK. 


Concert’ Proves ainikidethe 
| Event in Musical Annals 
of Boston 


ewe: 


By LOUIS C. ELSON 


Last night, in Symphony Hall, be- 
‘fore a large audience, Mahler’s sec- 
ond symphony was performed for the 
first time in = Boston. These sym- 
phonic choral concerts are memorable 
events in our musical annals. They 
attain a grandeur that is far beyond 
| even the regular symphony concerts. 
| ‘The score of this work is tremendous, 
and the orchestra was much aug- 
mented for the performance, yet there 


is nothing crabbed or puzzling in the 
and the large forces are 


used legitimately to Build up mighty 


symphony 


climaxes. 


The score is filled with the minutest pins 
directions and these were followed & 
with fidelity. Rehearsal upon bing 

tha 


would havs6 satisfied the “nernicketty” 


hearsal ied to 4 performance 


ye Mahler | 
~levoked by the grandest portions of | 
the work, such as the mighty marches 

‘of the first and last movements, was 


\different manner from either. 


| tal work before the voc 
. this 
power. 
Great Summons, 


himself. The enthusiasm 


marked and spontaneous. 


The contrasts between the tur- 


pbulence of, the chief theme and the 
tendprness of the second, In the open- 
ing movement, were very finely drawn. 
The dramatic character here suggests 


a definite story, 


but Mahler gives it 
no title and decilnes to have the 
work judged as “Program” (pictorial) 
music. It is, however, undoubtedly 4 
picture of the struggle with Destiny, | 
of Sorrow, Joy and grim Determina- 
on. | 

“ The Schubertian meloay and | 
simplicity of theme in the second | 
movement was a4 foil to the touches | 
of the first. Quite as popular is the 
playful shimmering of the third | 
movement, almost a Viennese waltz | 
at times, but there 


is something of | 
bitterness, of musical sarcasm, inter- | 
mingled. It was all directly and uns | 
affectedly attractive. Now followed | 
the alto solo, very expressively sung | 
by Miss Merle Alcock. It forms prac- | 
tically a movement by itself, but it | 
serves to usher in the great finale. | 
And here, where words are first at= | 
tached, we also get a title—‘Urlicht | 
.-the Primal Light. | ; | 
The finale is a reflection 0! both 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony and of | 
Berlioz’ Requiem, but treated in a] 
As in 
is complaining, Ccon- | 
tention, struggle and final triumph, | 
but Beethoven's is an earthly 
triumph, while Mahler’s is beyond the 
grave. : 
The alto solo is | 
bridge. to the chorus W ork as Beetho- | 
ven’s bass phrares were — in his | 
symphony, but it is direct and attrac- | 
tive and one of the popular points | 
of the expressive composition. : 
There is some massive instrumen- | 
al climax, and 
performed with heroic | 
but leads into “The | 
whichis @ movement | 
picture of the | 


5 
the ninth there 


not so good a 


was 
Al) this 


far beyond Berlioz’ ; a 
Dav of Judgment. Wonderfully ei- 
fective, full of suspense and hope, | 
was the simple beginning of this. A | 
horn call against a trill upon ‘bass | 
drum, an echo, (both 
then the song of 
orchestra silent, 0 
'qute chirruping against the 
trill, now upon Kketthe-drums. 
as if Mahler had set Byron's words: 
‘A’ light broke in upon my brain, 
It was the carol of a bira. ; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song I ever heard.” 


The duet for soprano and alto (Miss 


the altoy was excellently 
It. was noticeable how much 
more vocal the singer’s parts were 
than thosé of Beethoven, in the pre- 
ceding concert. And now the chorus 
had its opportunity. Stephen Town- 


| Alcock 


repeated) and | 
a bird, the entire | 
niy a piccolo and | 
drum | 


| 


It. was | 


| 


| 


May Peterson being the soprano, Miss | 


send’s traihing of the chorus has been 
most thorough, and even in the “A 
Capella” (uraccompanied) portion of 


‘~ the work, the intonation was sure and 


the shading commendable. The cho- 
rus has become a great adjunct to 
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‘ : 
digal racili , 
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I? Mahler has used extremely large) Ins. 


forces in this, surely the end has jus- 
tifled the means, which can be said 
of very few modern compogers. The 
power of the finale and the dramatic 
vet clear charactet of the earlier 
movements show Mahler a. genius, 
even if an unequal one. It was cer- 
tainly a more gratefu. work to do 
than Beethoven’s choral symphony 
which was given in the preceding 
concert. In that we felt that almost 
insurmountable difficulties had been 
overcome, but last night it seemed as 
if the performers enjoyed the work 
almost as much as the audience, 


| The performance was a triumph for 


our orchestra and for Mr. Townsend’s 
, carefully prepared chorus, Those who 
were present last night assisted at 


_|@ very important occasion in Boston’s 


’ 
' 
’ 


MAHLER SYMPHONY — 


ia 


_ Second, o 


symphonie history, Especially no- 


(| ticeable was the work’ of the brasses 
|| (the trumpets had most difficult pas- 


'sazwes) and the kettledrums. 
enthusiasm at the end was 


7 . 
iC se 


The 
bound- 


Ee 


GIVEN FIRST TIME 


Gustav Mahler’s second symphony in 
: minor was given at Symphony Hall 
0 night for the first time in this city. 
vied hasan in many respects a bril- 
cc ; epbirringggen marked the efforts of 
ie ore estra, greatly augmented in the 
ass for this occasion, of Mr Town- 
reese superb chorus, which again dis- 
i itself, of Miss May Peterson, 
ba and Mme Merle Alcock, con- 
hg ee “ve solo voices, and of Dr 
ceeeneiar er whose direction all was 
laser bt hearing 
ratus re 
tion. 


York, ha 


The 
ahler 


ing facets activity is one of the strik- 


one 
shone at times} 


- ant, Sitting un 


ances of the 


dj gotten the beauty of 
| voice, warm and vibrant with color and 


At 26 Mahler began his pro 
ection 
de Symphony. At 34 he attended Bus- 
4 B ruderal in Hamburg, where Klop-| 
aioe ’s Resurrection Ode’ gave his 
hold wh the spark enkindling into the: 
‘ yg finale. Here is a work of the per-' 
eo which, for Schumann, Berlioz, Rich-. 
a . Strauss, more so for Schubert and 
nt: opin, if somewhat less true for Wag-. 
ht was one of established maturity. 
el in this second symphony the hearer 
awaits a proclamation, not merely the 
sound of many instruments, but a mood | 
which speaks of the soul, of its struggle. 
within rather than its much-visible 
writhing without, of a peace which, 
erage ae and of a transfiguration which. 
ere Mahler at length does find in the} 
power of the human voice. 

Listening to the sung lines, | 

Ah, cease thy sorrow, 

Prepare thee for the morrow! 
oné wonders at the futility of much 
brie had gone before; the Sontiideane 
nally harassing suggestion of surface 
as the speech of a man whose spirit 
cries for a tongue of flame, and only 
Symbols, formulas come. To be sure 
i tag moments of at least suggestive 
2 iat but the composer’s hero—albeit 

S meager admission of program—strug- 
gles ponderously, boisterously, and for 
A worse failing he excites no sympathy. 
; is enc would be welcome, but it brings 
uneral music of an empty, even a trivial | 
pomp. The device of a moving counter- | 
point usually in the lower strings, anda 
in aoe habitual broken rhythm, against a 
me ody of quasi-martial character, is 
ar overdone, and there are other signs 
x“ a apd oi idiom, 

n the second movement, Mahle 
gg haven in the inikvoctic’ af 
i ci he was fond, and in the spirit. of 
=e olk-dance in the beginning of the 
third. The treatment of the naive mel- 
ody of the second is ingenious, pleasing 
and in the embellishment of the cellos 
- the middle section, of fresh musical 

eauty, but one looks in Mahler for a 
oe Skill, a wider variety in inven- 
os One can point to pages in Berlioz 
written with less lofty purposes put 
ae poignant in human struggle, and 
ar more picturesque in fantasy and in 
the grotesque. For the sweep of the 
whole drama, of combat and exaltation 
excepting Mahler’s inspired and over- 
Domaens effect from his choral apothe- 
ont 2 is little to endure comparison 
by fame rauss Death and Transfigura- 

The music for the solo voic 

‘4 on. b 
i. part on “The Boy’s Magic How 
ary the note both of emotional ani ar- 
istic sincerity. Not soon is to be for-| 
Mme _ Alcock’s 


feeling, entering quiet] 

’ Y, as be 
wh Ree SESH ORL. in the att ante 
hs I ae ed Rose. But for one 


Pe ~ 
“ 





to 
KC of 
ia es Sadterion was a largeone kn re- 
ne at the close for prolonged ap- 
ne above all for Dr Muck. Expec- 
tations of this magnificent, unprece- 
Gented cherus for symphonic works, in 
the approaching Mathew Passion Music 
well may be large. 


Impending Mahler Spare \a wt 7/18 


HEN Bostonian ears hear Mahler's 
‘Resurrection Symphony’’—thé title 
is not the composer's but the fancy 
of an admiring analyst—for the first time 
next Tuesday evening, Dr. Muck and tha 
management of the Symphony Orchesti'a 
will fulfill a long-meditated purpose. Orig- 
inally they planned the performance of 
the symphony for a concert, after the! 
regular series was done, in the spring of 
1915. The assisting chorus was then to oe 
the celebrated Mendelssohn Choir of To- 
ronto. It was preparing for a journey to 
England and Germany; it intended to take 
Ship from Boston; and the arrangement 
was that in May it should join the Syim- 
phony Orchestra in two concerts—one for 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony and the 
other for this symphony of Mahler. War- 
time conditions put a European tour by tna 
Mendelssohn Choir out of the question; in- 
deed soon dissolved it; and the whole pro. 
ject for the performance of the two sym- 
phonies lay in abeyance until the decision 
last spring, in counsel with Mr. Townsend, 
to organize his present chorus. Singers 
orchestra and conductors forthwith made 
ready Beethoven’s symphony, with out- 
come in such graphic and eloquent Pper- 
formance that not once, but twice, the 
public demanded to hear it. Then thev 
Passed to the rehearsal of Mahler’s music, 
and next Tuesday the end is expected again 
to crown the work. 
‘Tt ‘s easy to say, of course, that Mahler 
is not Beethoven: that, while the Chora! 
Svmmhony is a mighty classic of music, 
the “‘Resurreciion Symphony” is seldom 
heare either in Furope or in America. 
Mahler’s music undergoes this fate, in part 
because of the exceptional forces and pre- 
paration reauired for the performance; in 
part because it still has its way to make 
to recunrent place in concerts; in part be- 
cause the composer took his “own course 
outside the symphonic currents of his time. 
None but him among the _ eminent 
Composers of the local decades of the 
nineteenth century and the first decade 
of the twentieth conceived huge sym- 
phonies in which movement should pile 
upon movement, like some monument 
im tones; in which chorus -and_ solo 
voices should swell the power and the 
rang of the orchestra; in which large 


isic nd Juliet, ‘The 
ete at Capulet’s House.” ‘Mrs. Litile- 
field, appearing for the first time with 
the orchestra, will sing. two famillar num- 
bers—the, coloratura air from Mozart's 


‘opera, ‘“‘The Shepherd King" and the 


orchestral version of Duparc's song, ‘Phi- 
dyié’—and one unfamiliar—an air from Ra- 
meau’s eighteenth-century opera, ‘'Platée.”’ 

In New York last week, Dr, Muck and 
the string choir of the Symphony Orches- 
tra repeated Handel’s Concerto Grosso, as 
they had played it on the preceding Friday 
and Saturday in Boston, with the conduc- 
tor seated at the piano and. Mr.. WitekK 
and Mr. Habenicht as ‘“‘violini concertini”’ 
on either hand. The secret of this place- 
ment of the musicians and of Dr. Muck $s 
mingled leading and playing had been weil 
kept. Discovering it with surprise, the 
audience broke into pleased applause that 
was still heartier at the end of the con- 
certo. Indeed, on every occasion that the 
two concerts of last week in New York of- 
fered, the hearers of the orchestra and the 
conductor heaped them with plaudits be- 
yond even those usually bestowed. 


and elemental emotion should mount in. 


griindiose ascent and proclamation. Mah 
ler ‘wrote these symphonies with the energy | 


of an. intensely nervous being, with ques- | 


| 


@evotion to an ideal enkindled, at | 


the symphony. 
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FLAWS | IN MABLER’S MUSIC 


mn ER 


Po st pies 27/ VE 
Symphony of Last Weel Reveals the Limitations of | 


the Composer— ‘9 


People say that it is unwise to rush 
-to conclusions about a new and complex 
work of art. Sometimes that is true and 


What will be the fate iad the compo- 
Sitions of Gustave Mahler? Long-stand- 


ing and creditable curiosity on the part 
te / te a . sometimes it is ‘ue. Musi y be 
of this public was satisfied, so far at! mes 1 1s NOt true. er ee 


least as one of the most celebrated of palpably poor and palpably great. Tne 
1% Symphonies ras concerned last ’ Judgments of long deliberation and 
Tuesday night in Sy “ybp Hall Dr. scholarly research are not infrequently 
' » 6 a polbond pe uit mets “‘«tns far or farther astray than the white- 
Muck then performed the 2nd SYMPHONY .- ds tmnveasions / ah yay» pa pap e 
in C minor in a manner which more Ream esdie” iia ey be q . rot seem 
‘than did justice to the work. The com- be — cia ype toe el +] site en , thes 
poser would have been delighted, be- ay a vibe s fai eee ‘ta ies saat rea 
} ond doubt, had he been present. The " ” Ry dw Aare prt » fe. hat wd of its 
audience was more than appreciative. Pre are ct ae wotitexnis aan for 
‘t assembled with the enthusiasm and: tg int ' be sti " fe pe , 
vreadth of appreciation which are char- is Aas porn i Ge preventer of 
acte tic ‘eonr a ties taf “ i / : 
Pah oak debe ph fei i Pag hae its tlmes, the composition is full of in- 
ai » 4t was easily moved by the. terest and significance. Its elements are 
more obvious beauties of the score, and many and disparate It is, on the 
always ready to applaud. But when the whole, old- Jnahionwa and without orie- 
ioe and the smoke of Mahler's he AV! inality in its themes and its harmonies. 
\wvayy, there was aoe very much iett of He,instrumentation is singularly inet 
“dh, ac ive in proportion to e number 
_tinstruments employed. With all the=—~ 
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felt Im this music, it remains & | second and fif contrast between his heroi¢e musi¢ in| melodic charm. The second move™ 
and ‘unsatisfactory in | have been heard the second symphony and the trivi-,ment would make an excellent num- 
reaches out, usually vainly, for the/| tative and cooliy reasoned accounts of falities of the tunes that follow it. ber for a “Pop” concert; the Scherzo 
great things of the spirit. It is some-|some who have heard the eighth sym- H rhen there are his unconscious emu- leaves nothing for the future to say. 
times naive and akmost ludicrous in its | phony, we are justified in believing that | Hitations of Brunckner, of Wagener, and| concerning bizarre effects and un-. 
attempts to say the big and simple or | he+grew stronger as a musician with | lleven of Strauss. Mahler had to build earthly combinations of orchestral 
mystical and dramatic thing in an im-/the years, an abler technican, a more HW is bricks at times without straw. Hav-' sound, 
pressive manner. The mountain labors | masterly architect of tones. But it re- ‘Hing neither the technic nor the flam-. The alto voice declaims a quiet 
eenendousty, and scarce a mouse. How | quires more than all this to produce a ‘Wing originality of Richard Strauss, he| Passage and the orchestral forces are 
is it, then, that this music has been so| great work of art. Such a work must. ‘twas not so syeccessful as him when it. again let loose for a final trial of 
highly praised abroad, and not only in| be the result of freedom and fertiliza- | Hl came time to conceal a poor idea. Be- Strength, when occurs the most ef- 
Germany, where the musicians are | tion of the spirit, and the long accre- cause of the foregoing, Mahler’s art fective point in the entire work, 
proverbially blind to their own faults| tions of dreams and ideals made pos-. appears today as a chaotic confusion namely, the entrance of the chorus in 
and hyper-critical of the shortcomings | sible, not only by the artist’s vision. | of these and other ingredients. He was 2, hushed and simple chorale-like 
of others? | but by the sentiments and ideals of the | rather unfortunately, we think, a lit- strain, which is supremely beautiful 

First of all, the. music lives because} community about him. These senti- | erary musician, Goethe, poner, Or er ee ne Pole! Sate? a6 2 
of the earnestness and ?rmagination of | ments and ideals were not to be found | Shakspere, Dostoievsky and a hun- contests between the brass and the 


the composer. Then because of the/ in tt rit: : : ing 3 kettle-drums 
‘ . | ie community or the artisti in- ired other leading intelligences pos- ; 
breadth and humanity of his purpose. : 6 artistic § in ae | , The final chorus with orchestra and 


fluences among which Mahler 7: seSSe is mind and ilded his u- 
. > ; : : av er passed sessed his mind and mov C is mu : 
asa oo not speak of his own {his days. Hie alone’ struggled on. sic. There was never a more fascinat- eee WOrks ba to a wondertul cH 
resurrection,’ but of the resurrection | Wherever he went there was a renais- ing revelation of the mind of a great) seth thrilling om its intensity, and an 
“ all humanity, of the brotherhood of |; sance of the musical spirit, a reminder man, or a picture more arresting of; Uh a. nei ee aes eo Oe ee 

e@ peoples, of understanding, love, | of the nobility of art and its mission t the substance and evolution of it. Nor] 2" the closing text, eath, On, take 
faith in the futur ; diag paige A hele 7 5 daa me, Life restoring!” 

e, even before the | the world. But he was alone. There must we forget, in considering Mahler, | In brief ‘the 1 st te inut f th 
open grave, In this spirit he writes | have been many stories, much exag- his racial eclecticism. He understood} - wee, Sire Ser hn mpnutee @ 
3, symphony are worth all the balance, 


° sere , o the We “~ everyone eXG2 himself. Hie investi-, ‘ i , 
mean. this in a contemptuous sense. He | < ee ee rid “ and one is reminded of Southey's 


death in 1911. Critical abuse, it was; gated all literatures and found the), hy A 
seeks for the simple, holy word. But! said, hastened his end. It eis abet ‘liberating word’ for the finale in a pain OU lines: 
he is led astray. less much more than the e ~ ert +3 funeral ode of Klopstock If he could | But what good came of it all,” 
thes. Wirst of all. as it 4a Ont uc \ | e pen of a critic, eee Cee ae ps OCK: Te | quoth lHttle Peterkin. 

_ all, aS it seems to us, | favorable, friendly, or not, and a bodily have maintained a personality more In-| ~ “Why. that on 
hecauge of the limitations of his musi-/| aitment that sent him to his grave. His jj tact, absorbed from without less, if; a), r a : rupradhey soe — ne 
cally creative nature, for his invention; death was the end of a man who found his liberating word had been, for in- ut twas a tamous victory.” 
48 Hever markedly original, and second-' no resting place and no fulfilment in the stance, a grand phrase of the Old fo erred Peofr. 3/ (FE 
ly because of the spiritual limitations! world. He found that which he sought, Testament, then we might have had THE “RESURRECTION’ 
of his school. That school is the Ger-| and when a man dies it is far oftener «nother story and a new musical speech. ‘ 
man schoo], although Mahler was 4! because his spirit is tired of its quest As it is, we must remove the hat and SYMPHONY 


Bohemian. And that school. the most’) than because of delinquenci salute the passing of ‘eat 
f ; | § sncies of the € e passing of a great man. 
faithful reflection ressible of the pSy-| flesh. The second and last performance of 


chology of the C#rman people under | It is. of course ; | “af Gustav Mahler’s stupendous ‘‘Resurrec- 
ogee tah a a | Ss, | Se, easy to say that this | 7 y ‘ : 

a tyrannical and materialistic govern’: is all fantastical supposition, but there MAHLER S MPHON col an thie os a ereb pry 

phony Ha is afternoon, Feb. 3, :30. 


ment, was already, prior to 1914, dyin#| are more things to be reckoned with in i: Marg agli A nacenenaal 
‘In ordertomaketnhis second p 


of dry rot. The composer scaled hiS; the career. 1 
; toe. en ated er, personal and artist, of such | ; 

ladder. Like Strauss, for sRETLENOS, he! a man as Mahler than is generally | possible, it was necessary to put Mr. El- 

came into the arena with his share of man’s violin recital on last Thursday 


| realized or believed, and a man’s music 

> Is re re ’ ial ee al , < & R + . . 

| sl gall sea Lollies pec age Ds ote is the true tcuchstone of his soul. Vota x ff ‘ eo evening. This appeared to be warranted 
craft. He plhmbed: that long ladder step | eas encte mee few things wore: Da- Behe in Sa aE Fes 6/7 we aiat [oi rmpbony ane 
: ; : ".-. | Ulletic to the writer than this music of Svm 2 management of the symp 

by step, and at the top found nothing | Mahler, for the reasons aforesaid, and Sy phony Hall Filled for to have the ‘Resurrection’ symphony 


}but the ground beneath him. No new} a), , Any c ted. I ks loudly for the enthu- 
..,| also for the evid § On repeated. It speaks loudly 
roads. No fresh vistas of the spirit) Hig works. vident incongruities of cert of Orchestra siasm of the chorusthat there were prac- 


a ban 1a | Kiven he was not guiltless e pein 
opening before him. He knocked wild-| of that theatricalism, that desire for ) and Chorus paint ne eeccunait oorthak cna fore 


y ¢ O * the universe as| , 
Dis endoked in the most audacious! ‘2@ vast Spectacle, the sensational ef- | - ‘lho all intents and purposes, will be the 
and imperious dream ever dreamed by | rats woe found so representative an | i Mahier’s é‘Resurrection” Sym= same as those that gave the remarkable 
@ -musician—his ‘Also Sprach Zara- exprpesion, for instance, in the stage Ohi carts Serformance of the symphony on Tues- 
thusia’’—and behold, it was not opened | etfect of Max Rinehart, Dr. Muck told lj n.d eli ie oa $e such a favorable day evening, Jan. 22 

us once of seeing a performance of Ampression at its first performance, it is not. generally known that Dr. 


art as in politics and social develop- | Germany peg Sect Ay 1€ . irew in * ary 22, was repeated yesterday Muck was constantly consulted by Mah- 
ment, reacted on itself, struggled for | any, : *truchio turned cart- afternoon before an audience that ler during the years that Mahler was at 
e th Le y 


— ee eee ee ee 


gy gs _———_—— 
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: wheels as he came on the stage, by rf 
air, for light, for freedom, and in Ss0| x ex: Stage, VW. A‘illed Symphony Hall. th work on thesymphony. It was largely on 
, 5 1 r = “ o * 4 i Lo — . { 9 e yr 4 =a 
Sin nant itself without avail, shriv-; cy Of Snowing in a novel manner his ‘ work be- iccount of Dr. Muck’s advice that seven 


elled up, retired into itself, cynical as a | 


| IXatherine! Well, that, too—that rest- ‘he Symphony Orchestra, the Towne performances in Boston have had, in a 
_less experimentation and effect for ef- Send Chorus. The solo artists were jekne a sentimental interest for Dr. Muck 
fects sake—are in Mahler’s music. Not Lp May Peterson, soprano; Miss The wiatmereraaht has secured the solo- 
Det open sare yadewiry> aaa characteristics, ri Alcock, contralto, and Dr. ists that were successful in the first per- 
‘either. Mixed with all the other ele- fuck, conductor. formance, No contralto singer in many 
ments of his nature was surely the love wade second hearing of this compo- years has revealed to Boston a voice of 
of spectacle and sensation. He was as ). 2" confirms the opinion that it is | guch beauty as that of Merle Alcock, an 


7% Work of the " i : 
1cCOntrasts, Most SXtreord nary accomplished musician. Miss Peterson's 


result of the quest. Strauss, whom we 
think of as a more intellectual nature 
|than Mahler, at first struggled sgainst 
‘this spiritual confinement, then capitu- 
Jated, and in his later works went to 
{seed. Mahler was too much of an 
Tights ever to acknowledge such a 
| defeat. His burden grew heavier, he 
‘Squared his shoulders to face it. Sym- 
‘phony after syrnphony of unheard-of 
dimensions came from his pen. 


ie, 
* 


capable of planning his enormous in- 
Strumental effects, as plain and as 1) : and of amazingly unequal : 

; OB : i merit, - +} art in the work was not soexacting, but 
crude as thougn achieved by the brush vada for the.heavens are. rent in the beauty of her voice added much to 


} hj x}) ‘ i .4 . = FE ; ‘ fine rif TAY ne 
nh Spirits an 8 ne f S 6iven, as at th 3 , 
R I d his independence of e first concert, by movements were reduced to five. The 


a 
of a sign painter, as he was incapable by boafe heap the depths are broken up the enjoyment of the symphony, The = 


us > ’ Cc outb oa 
of realizing the naive and ill-balanced Bren ane nolwe. tena or "ne ‘cueeht Pir quan we SYNC ee aie 
1fes of tend epouy an / hate Bes >t 
er beauty and much | concert will be over about 5 o’clock. #; 
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_ ‘Stupendous Composition 
_ Gustav Mahler’s mighty Symphony in 
‘minor, No. 2, was given its second 
ormancé in Boston yesterday after- 
oon at Symphony Hall by a chorus of | 
$50, trained by Stephen Townsend, the 
Boston Symphony orchestra; May Peter- 
Son, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto, 
‘and: Dr, Karl Muck, conductor. There 
‘was a large and appreciative audience. 
A second hearing of the work deepened 
the impression made by the first and 
heightened the appreciation of a superb 


| 


| 


performance. In whatever spirit the! 


hearer approaches the work, whether it 
be accepted as absolute music or accord- 
ing to the interpretative programs of 
various tommentators, there is in the 
mind of the listener the inevitable 
thought of humanity’s struggle with ex- 
istence; man striving blindly after this 
or that ideal only to learn in time the 
futility of the struggle. Moods of doubt, 
Hitterness, despair, anguish, irony, pas- 
sion, religious contemplation and poign- 
antly expressed. Then comes comfort 
and ultimate peace embracing all ht- 
manity, With the reassyrances of im- 
mortality voiced in the stupendous final 
movement. 

Mahler used every conce ‘iivable orches- 
tfal color with genius on a colossal can- 
vas. The work is not, however, without 
its weak spots. There are moments of 
distinctive reiteration in the first move- 
ment There are other instances when 
orchestral anticlimaxes disturb the con- 
tinuity of thought and momentarily 
lessen the grandeur of the whole. Yet 
the main impression is dramatic, strik- 
ing, overpowering. 

The perfotmance has already been 
justly and superlatively praised. Ex- 
traordinary orchestral eloquence rivalled 
the beauty of timbre and fine spirit dis- 
played by the chorus. The controlling 
genius of Dr. Muck has never shone 
brighter. There was hearty applause for 
him and for Pe Sb chorus ;: 
soloists. ¢7 e% Ve 
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1917--18&. 
Conductor. 


Allegro assai 
SYMPHONY in C major, No. I, op. 21 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 


II. Andante cantabile con moto 
IlI. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace; Trio 


SYMPHONY in G major, ‘‘The Surprise” (B. & H. 


SYMPHONY in G minor, (K. 550) 


I. Allegro molto 


II. Andante 


I. Adagio: Vivace assai 
IIf. Menuetto: Trio 


II. Andante 
III. Menuetto 


IV. Finale: 
IV. Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace 


IV. Allegro di molto 


SHASON 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, AT 8 P. M. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, AT 2.30 P. M. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 
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SYMPHONY HALL—SPECIAL 
receive 
GUSTAV MAHLER’S 
STUPENDOUS 
RESURRECTION SYMPHONY 
“A masterpiece by Bohemia’s lamented Genius 
WILL BE GIVEN 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 500 
MERLE ALCOCK, CONTRALTO 
JOHN MARSHALL, ORGANIST 
DR. KARL MUCK, CONDUCTOR 
Tickets, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 50 cents 
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SYMPHONY HALL-—SPECIAL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 3, 1918, at 3.30 


$< eos a—aaeeSsSsOOOa>oomm™ 


In response to the many requests that have been 
received a ; 


SECOND PERFORMANCE 
of 


GUSTAV MAHLER'S 
STUPENDOUS 
RESURRECTION SYMPHONY 


“A masterpiece by Bohemia’s lamented Genius” 


WILL BE GIVEN 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 500 
MAY PETERSON (Met. Op. Co.), SOPRANO 
MERLE ALCOCK, CONTRALTO 
JOHN MARSHALL, ORGANIST 
DR. KARL MUCK, CONDUCTOR 


Tickets, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 50 cents 
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Symphony Halt. 


SEASON 1917--18. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


————  , 


THIRTEENTH PROGRAMM) 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, AT 2.80 P. M. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, AT 8 P. M. 


HAYDN, SYMPHONY in G major, ‘‘The Surprise” (B. & H. 
No. 6) 
. Adagio: Vivace assai 
. Andante 
Menuetto 
Allegro di molto 


MOZART, SYMPHONY in G minor, (K. 550) 
. Allegro molto 
. Andarnite 
Menuetto: Trio 
. Finale: Allegro assai 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY in C major, No. I, op. 21 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
II. Andante cantabile con moto 
IlI. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace; Trio 
IV. Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 





Mm, mere accent and tonic-domi- 
‘Thant effects. a 
The audience, by its applatse 


eS % | | 2 a. 9 

oad | | | | different vein from those of Mozart 
Hi VEY melody has not lost its charm, but 
hi | | ‘it was, after all, a spécies of concert- | 
i i “ {lesson, Naturally there was nothing | 
| . ; A. % b/c in the entire program that was in any 
tj. QAckar, $a n 1S degree difficult for our musicians, but 
i} og 9 ih ines lodies of Havdn _the readings of Dr Muck deserve a 
Soothing Melo } y few special words of praise, He 
and Mozart Feature makes Haydn virile, and he inter- 
preted the Beethoven minuet in @ 

} , 
Program different vein from those of Mazart 
| iM and Haydn, showing in his reading 
| | | “something of a foreshadowing of the 
By LOUIS C. ELSON. freer scherzo with which Beethoven 
Program. aiterwards replaced the conventional 
minuet. sut the list of this concert 
does not exactly prove his skill as a 
program-maker unless jt is his’ in- 
tention to educate us in the early 
| _ Symphonic school] by force. But the 
sucklings. The pendulum Swun® \readings and the performance were 
# full century from the program |very remarkable and the audience 

Tuesday to at of yesterday Was decidedly enthusiastic. 


not a bad idea to) SYMPHONY GIVES 


wee ~~ 


surprise Symphopy 
iy minor Symphony 
Beethoven Kirst Symphony 


This was milk for musical babes 


che 


concertgoers, Both De! ITS 13TH CONCERT 


ke and Dr, Hiller have said tO} mpne poe Sy ‘ae 
ke and Dr. H ; he Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr, 


— = lL, «a + | rica ~ouchnt TO ! 
he ag Mg Rei dela sa ciated, ) aoe ih Peas gave its 15th concert 
id Ok Reirk abet Gk Gatee te ee mite ory, MerernogE In Symphony Hall. 
1) not but. to..mive Heya 1 r¢ program Was as follows: Haydn's 
, Surprise’? Symphony; Mozart's Symph- 
,ony in G minor; Beethoven's First 
ph be thineten in | CSIMDIONY, 
©) ag on mere wag ngs No doubt this program was to the 
Y be ay ps pont OO aa gi a ec AA af passionate disciples of the ultra-modern 
Kattlodram sktaien’ ba: teasintaees uo composers the abomination of desola- 
lulling and soothing melody did. not ! tion. Yn the other hand the ultra-con- 
an audience which had heard | 8¢rvative in the audience rejoiced with 
m earthquakes, and the!| 4" ¢Xceeding joy. There were still 
nae , others, who realize that music which is 
beautiful is always modern. They wel- 
come it, without regard to the century 
| or the nationality of the composér. They 
modern audience | 80 farther than those who grudgingly 
hrigetnte , i} admit that Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
hygiene; yale RPT thoven were, to use the phrase in Con- 
sven ‘thnurh es re . page ‘ greve’s comedy, like Hannibal, ‘Very 
learn a hat work a Cast ah Podepecideh, be: those days.” All, of 
attractive in spite of its being Prtrig nig: party, yesterday found pleas- 
ndicappea by its position between |. pt le fine playing of the orchestra, 
| Pk. ear. ale S ek au eee ee oe Composers are safely dead 
other symphonies. [ts first and i there was nx Chauvinistic é 
movements Are its Zems and} protest : . aU VENIStIC screani of 
1X7 APL Vtre rith wrrant lie avs 
were Dlayed witl sreat del The concert wil] he repeated tonight, | 
There will be no concerts next week, | 
that may be worth recording. | as talinecs!. tin bbe lah 4 will be 
wrirten in 1799 and first per-| Ng Villon’: “Ren ee 
ormed in 1800, it rairly began the | violin No . cunee a Voncerto for 
Nineteenth centurv with a new SVvm- | Huge Alver cs * Ria Witek, Violinist) ; 
dispensation. Its very first |o a at ine Peat os B major, No. 
chords set the critics agos. for ba | Te nate fF, ‘pa in Boston). Wal- 
berin a Symphony in CC major with a moods of Prancote Wines 58 .  tUstrate | 
osing eadence of the key of F ma. Sete are goed ‘iion as revealed in | 
© poems, was played here under Mr. 
| | tity : sh ‘ Fiedler. Alven is a Scandinavian com- 
ull.» In the first movement our ket. poser. His third sympho | 
tle-drummer came to the foreground formed for the first pr doom ge Chine lal 
(the passage is just before the r¢ turn bv the Minneapolis S ti sah . eal 
| Of the chief theme, at the end of the tra It ig f { eh hates ony Orches- 
development, and it mav NOt be | Gt paw naar ee orite in Chicago, where 
. ~ | it has been played several times by the 


generally known that this wac tha]. ye 
: “i™. | Chie S oo : 
murst iiberation of the kettle-drum { dt an , hony Orchestra. VA) ws 


modern school: 
Mozart and the earliest Beethoven, 
one atter the other, was to pour hon- 


aru 

m rf his Symphony was tepid. 
Three minuets in on atternoon, even 
Beethoven's, was rather unconven 


as an exireme dose 


Ne! 
> pee ; % s : +7 
LCT Vactive one tn 


‘nS first symphony is in the 
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JOY was something that excited them 
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FIRST HAYDN; THEN MOZART; LAST 
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“Three Old Symphonies One Upon 
) Another—A Singular Programme Plainly 


 Pleasuring Audience and Players—Dr. 
 Muck’s Happy Contrasts and Discern- ' 
ments to Diversify Such Music—The 
_ Flawless Orchestra 


F pleasure to the audience is the full 
measure of a concert, then was that 

' of the Symphony Orchestra, yesterday 
afternoon, wholly delightful. ‘three 
symphonies, one upon another, filled wr. 
Muck’s programme and eighteenth-century | 
symplrenies to boot-—Haydn’s in G major, 
with the stout chord to break the flow of 
the Andante and win it the label “Sur-| 


prise’; Mozart’s in G minor of the year! 
near the end of his life when he was most) 


prescriptions; for the play of happy tonal 
fancy in figure, arabesque, modulation; for 
the pleasure of ordered, imaginative, adept 
musical sound for its-own sake. Songful 
sentiment may warm the slow movements, 
grace animate the Minuets; high spirits 
lilt through the Finales; but of the ex-, 
pression of emotion, in the Sense in which 
the word applies to the whole succeeding 
eentury of music from Beethoven through 
Strauss, there is none. And obviously the 
twentieth century does not listen to three 
such symphonies with the ears, minds, 
tastes and habits, with which the eight- 
eenth might—and often did—hear a like 
programme. 





Not one of Dr. Muck’s hearers was more 
aware of these perils to his programme 
than the conductor himself; while it was 
incumbent on him to avert them by keen- 


ness and suppleness of differentiating mind 


and hand laid upon the three several mu- 
sics. Acutely, he applied both when, for 
example, by choice of pace, division of 
periods, emphasis of accent, he made Beet- 


fertile in such composition, and Beethov~- hoven’s stouter-bodied, more amply phrased 


‘en’s, in C major No. 1, written in his youns 


‘years when he more followed models than 
himself. Yet in spite—or more probably be~ 
“cause—of so singular a list of pieces, the 
Open second balcony was filled to the last 
geat; not a subscriber returned tickets to be 
sold to chance comers, while some two hun- 
dred of these were turned away. Further- 
more: from beginning to end of the con- 
cert, the audience did not spare sign ot 
general and hearty pleasure. Few departed 
before the close; all applauded warmly at 
each opportunity; on every side there was 
intent and rewarded listening. By the out- 
come of yesterday, Dr. Muck would be well 


warranted to venture a second and similar 


and fancifully dialogued Minuet sound 
rather as an anticipation of the composer's 
later Scherzos than as an imitation of the 
graceful and often purely formal measures, 
in such movements, of Haydn and Mozart. 
The Minuet of the ‘Surprise’? symphony 
is no more than pretty and deft ‘pattern- 
weaving. The Minuet of Mozart’s sym- 
phony in E minor contrasts a flowing trio 
with sharp-set counterpoint before and be- 
hind it. The Minuet-Scherzo of Beethoven's 
first symphony takes on fuller body, larger 
voice, freer stride. Again in the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s symphony, Dr. 
Muck- persuaded the music by. like imagina- 
tive and adept handling into: some suss°s~ 


tion of the fashion*in which a maturer 


xperiment. After all, a conductor, if he aw 
i. Snareet to himself, his music and his) Beethoven was to dwell upon songful 


work, does not shape his programmes 
half an eye and ear on the reviewers. 
"The likelihood of monotony is the perl 


hreatens such a list. True, @ ws 
“til nd ‘like save Beethoven's Finale from commonp!acs 


first of eighteenth-century practice. An 


Symphony of Haydn does not sou 
a symphony by Mozart, and even a 


symphony by Beethoven ventures an OC 
casional departure from Viennese ortho- 
doxy of 1800. Yet all three are written 
‘in the form that such orthodoxy prescribed 
‘—the introductory slow measures at will 
‘of the composer; the first Allegro, sonata- 
| wise; the slow movement—Andante in each 
piece of yesterday; the Minuet, where on 
quick-coming day was to stand the Scher- @ny 
zo, and the lively Finale—in Mozart's sym- 
phony, by exception, freer and more imag- 
jimative than the usual rondo. Thus, if 
the esterday were minded to the bec deapacaae 
Se ceocedures 0 flier thrice.over he »Y the composer's workmanship as Se 
aversed the same design. Yet again, each $4 stream by sun and breeze. Be ce 
‘of these symphonies is intrinsically pattern- ~ elect oF oe A ort etc il have 
Peeeenecin tones fOr. “the seated thought. his: ‘crashing’? chord: in tlc 
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with| idea and mood in answer upon answer 1! 


‘later Andantes and Adagios. But not evel 


| the racing pace, the dancing rhythm and the 


lightest accents of a flying orchestra could 
hour 
before, Haydn in a like Rondo had alto- 
gether outdone him in charm of motives; 
liveliness and freshness of handling. 

It was these felicities of discernment ane 
treatment, this sense of the individuality 
of cach symphony that saved the concer 
from monotony and heightened pleasure 


Haydn is homely, simple, direct—the ch | 
of a natural, a spontaneous music flowins 


into smooth channel and as lightly flecked 


An- 









to all but those who listen impatiently tO) 


of this elder music. The charm of) 
arn | 


as easily into prescribed form as a4 river | 


equivalent — of. press 


town-gossips — the a 
agents in that day—made much of it. Yet. 
when he sets to variations upon’ his theme 
thus interrupted, he is cunning and mellif- 
luous beyond time and change to cloud. 
The animation of his Finale, the smiling 
progress of his Minuet abide as well the 
years and the fashions Of music. Haydn 
had Czech blood in him and. peasant biood 
no less. When Czech peasant happens to 
evolve into composer, his native sense of) 





{rhythm only sharpens and _ sparkles the. 
| more. 

in contrast with this homely and shadow-. 
jess charm of Haydn in the usual practice 
}Of his calling, With the interesting, agree- 
jable but too rarely individual exercise of 
i beethoven “upon the best models,’’ Dr. 
Muck set the manifold keauty of the chosen 
Symphony by Mozart. ‘The music had not 
numbered fifty measures before there was 
a hint of the quality differentiating him 
from all his fellows. He seemed as sone- 
ful as Havdn, but where Haydn was 
a mellifluous and pleasurable ™Mo- 





zart lifted charm of melody into an ampler, | 
deepe™, more touching beauty. Mozart can 
be us Simple as his fellows, but his is an 
aris¢socratic and glamorous, not a naive 
and fluent simplicity. Mozart’s music 
sounds «Ss spontaneous as Haydn’s, but it 
less savors of a happy facility with materia! 
method, means than of an imaginative ine 
Senuity, a very poetry of toral fancy. 
Haydn rounds off the ‘‘Surprise’’ sym- 
pnony in the ease of an old and ever-ready 
jhand at these Rondo-Finales. Mozart sets 


| 





he his and the imagination within him, both 
moody and musical, permits no such rou- 
tines AWay goes prescription, ‘and an 
po Shapes itself, in flowing form, into 
a music as truly conditioned by the im-' 


a 


pulse behind, first restless and groping, and | ° 


by 


then subdued to scng, as thotgh the sym-/ 
Phony were of today. No doubt, being | 
pure genius of music, Mozart’s moods and | 
| imaginings were as spontaneous as his 
melodic invention, as fertile as his work- 
Pig cea Being real genius, he may have 
a 
tap ana for granted; but they enter 
ln en oe and give it a sentiment or 
Rovate y nat no pattern-weaving, however 
: Y, Mav exhale. Had not Mozart been 


| ldomeneo” and “La Clemenza di Tito,”’ 
would have been impossible for him. Dr. 





/ Seem Fenius unawares. 





adroit discriminations, the whole unified 


Yet sense of all these fine contrasts and to 


eems an orchestra—to all but Dr. Muck’ 
endlessly exacting ear—of iubpeodable vir 
tuosi. Where elsé does it. sing .with truer 
voice’ of sustainéd melody and melting 
phrase, with  finer’-euphonies “and more 
sensitive modulations. than in”-thege ‘. An- 
dantes of Haydn and Mozart? Where“does 
it match in fleetness -of pace, suppleness 
of tone, lightness of accent, its seeming 
sport with Haydn’s or Beethoven’s Rondo. 
Finales? Where does it attain to such 
Smooth articulation, bright enunciation, 
pliancy of modulation and graduation, 
felicity of contrasting or blended. voices 
as in the half formal, half songful Allegros 







a ee 
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|of these eighteenth-century composers? 


into the unclouded outline of the form 
flows the clear, bright, changeful stream, 
of the music. The sense of tonal beauty 
severally and collectively in these virtuosi 
of strings and reeds and occasional brass 
is as just as their measure of the senti- 
ment behind it. Usually, they are so swift 
and light of hand that with all their 
zest for accent their mere numbers, ex- 
acted by the necessities of twentieth cen- 
tury concert. rooms, never stays or weights 
a music written for what would now seem. 
salon performance. Twenty slips may pass 
unheeded in the intricacies, the manifold 
stress and colors, the nervously fused and 
divided voices—confused, Some would say— 
of much music of our time. Yesterday 
with Mozart, with Haydn, with early Beet- 
hoven, the orchestra played a music as 
clear aS crystal—a very mirror for slight- 
est shortcoming. Yet, from end to end of 
the afternoon the mirror stood speckless. 
H. T. P. 


“IV onkeae | _ yar. 2% / i 6 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
The audience at the Friday after- 


hoon concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took a lesson in romance, 


} * 


tollowing the progress of the thread 
which led from the Haydn “Surprise” 
Symphony, where it may be said to 


Such, *‘Figaro’s Weddin 2 ‘¢T) h s . 
Sains 40 Great dding, on Gio- Have started with the dr ash tha 
vannil, (he Magic Flute,” perhaps even made UM Crash t 


the listeners jump pleasantly, 


wou through the G minor symphony of 
Muck perceives, summons this beaut et Mozart and the first symphon f 
nev 2 ‘ ys yet F ° 
4 re labors it. Intrinsically Mozart, doing Beethoven, and when they came to the 
daily stint at Salzburg or Vienna, must end of the thread they found that, after 
all, they had not got so very far, 


From the stilted precision of Haydn 
the delicately restrained enthusi- 


yet varied pleasure of the afternoon wouldhas.t of Mozart and into the constricted 


Sette Mie with all the conductor’s carly Beethoven is but indifferent pro~ 
beatin” os. n pains, had not the orches- S'©55100. Indeed, Beethoven himsel 
bd hare e perfect instrument it is in at this period had just ‘begun to 
elgnteenth-century symphonies, With emerge from formalism and restric-. 


, 





them, | . 
perhaps, above any other. music, ittion, a step indicated first by a faintly 








foticeable thickening of instrumenta- | 


bbe and not by any freer handling of 


his melodic material. | 
= One symphony leading into another 


ise way, the afternoon. lacked con-. 


trast, and contrast is the very essence 
of romance, for without it, how would 
those extraordinary deeds which be- 
jong to this desired state stand out as 
extraordinary? So the lesson of the 
afternoon was not as convincing as it 
might have been. 

However, the audience got a great 
‘amount of enjoyment out of these 


simpler symphonies, and though as a. 
jJesson in romance the concert proved | 
Ean was a day of review in the 


to be but an elementary leading up to 


It might be urged that the time re- 
quired in preparing Mahler’s symphony, 
played last Tuesday night, took many 
precious hours of rehearsal. But the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has in its 
repertory literally hundreds of compo- 
sitions which it knows as well ag it 
knows the pleces played yesterday, and 
which it could have played with just 
as little preparation. 


CLASSIC DAY AT 
THE SYMPHONY 


Pea + A 4) 


the point where real romance might | history of the symphony as a musical 
be taken up, yet the playing had a | rio Dr Muck, occupying ‘the pro- 


most gratifying and refreshing quality. | 


OLD PIECES 
BY SYMPHONY 


Poet 
Three Symphonies of 


| 
| 
t 


Same Period Played 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The programme of the concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kar! 
Muck conductor, yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall, consisted of Haydn’s 
“Surprise’’ symphony; Mozart’s sym- 
phony in G minor; Beethoven’s first 
symphony in C major. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra plays these pieces | 
to perfection—could play them, no 
doubt, in its sleep, and perhaps in the 
case of .Beethoven’s symphony with- 
out awaking the audience from theirs. 
_Beethoven’s early symphony is infe- 
rior to either of the works by Hadyn 
and Mozart. It was composed when 
Beethoven was principally conspicuousas 
an imitator of the othertwo men. This 
programme, then, does not invite com- 
ment, save to remark on its inexcusable 
lack of variety and sameness of effect. 
We do not object to the fact that it is 
exclusively a programme of German 
music, but that this German music is 
all of a period and a kind, and that it 
would be difficult to find a good reason 
why Dr. Muck should have inflicted it 
in‘a lump on a Boston Symphony audi- 
ence, 


nw. 26/1K 


sor’s chair, opened the classical text 
nr to Haydn, continued the lesson 
| through Mozart, and was prepared to 
‘finish the exposition with Beethoven's 
| first. 

Three symphones in one day! [It is 
Something not to have lived in vain. 
During the Hydn, there were yet some 
who refused sleep, and therefore the 
chagrin of an awakening start at the 
thumping cord designed or not designed 
for their discomfiture, But incurable 
insomnia during Haydn is not a gift of 
all. At the intermission which fell after 
the Mozart, the audience was bearing up 
bravely; none had yet cried out at the 
prospect of what was to come. 

Mozart’s beautiful G minor symphony 

vould temper the presence even of 
neighbors introduced perchance for an 

illustration of historical sequence. The 
‘lovely slow movement of many singing 
voices, the series of modulations, pro- 
Bressive for their day, the minuet with 
its spirited dialogue in canonical imi- 
| tat*on, in which each of the string choirs 
speaks out its mind, the bi iLlie ant finale— 
these lived again yesterday in a superb 
performance. 

To the histcrian there may be a cu- 
rious interest in the comparison of these 
| comp symphonies as to their time of 
composition: Beethoven’s, as the pro- 
leram book tells us, in 17%f*or 1795; 
| Haydn s but three or four years earlier 
in time, yet of another epoch in content 
and manner, and Mozart’s, written as 
the other two of his greatest sy mphonies, 
in 1788, the earliest of all, vet in some 
 Pespects the most modern in spirit, the 
; most eternal, the least trameled by pe- 
{riod or epoch. There will no concerts 
| next week, 


ilganization and the skill of the mem- 


|| brought into comparison with the ex-. 


 lerosity of Maj. Higginson has _ been 


jis with matters of more concrete and 


/|{8uns, munitions, food, uniforms and so 
| )on, has no time even to consider such a 


[ftanmer appointed by Mr. Lee FE. 
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T MR. MODESTE ALLOO’S “IMPORTANT. Tatio Lamb, ' ME Aiemanden ‘Seckien) Mr, 1 
WORK Alexander Steinert, Mr. George W. 


Brown, Mr. Ernest B. Dane, Mr. Charl 

<" : " > : ee 

To Editor of Herald and J ournal: Peabody, Prof. James Jewett, Mr. Theo- 
A very significant movement is going |dore C. Hollander, Mr. Percy Atherton, 
on now at Camp Devens to improve the} Mr. William C. Endicott and others. As 
regimental bands and to make their or- the movement has been so liberally Sue 
: ported and highly indorsed by these 

7 . ||names, I make herewith a public appeal 
bers in playing the instruments so effi- |}to all citizens who realize the signifi- 
reient that when they go to France as |cance of music as a distinct means tow- 
American fighting men, they may be ]®@! d increasing military efficiency, «to 
send whatever contribution they may 
feel inclined to make to me at 5 Berkeley 


| | cellent regimental bands of France and |place, Cambridge. Such vontributions | 
||Great Britain. Mr. Modeste Alloo, late | will be forwarded to the treasurer of our 
iitrombone soloist of the Boston Sym- committee and duly acknowledged. 


WALTER R, SPALDING. 
Cambridge, Jan. 2, | 4 *. 


| phony orchestra, who through the gen- 


granted leave of absence, is in charge 
of the vimental bands as expert super- 
visor, and he has been working at the 


th Poem by the Scotsman, Wallace, on Dr. 

amp now for several weeks and has , 

Il esr accomplished wonderful results, 7 Muck’s Next Programme — 

Ht poser, none of whose music 
hitherto been heard in Boston, stands 

is nd the officers at Camp Devens have (on Dr. Muck's ee er for the Se 

polis oly phony Concerts of next Friday and Satur- 

1 This movement, like so many other day—the symphony in E major, No. 3, of; 

| activities which are going on at present .Hugo Alfvén, Swedish composer of Stock- 

(in our country, for the time being has ;holm and Upsala. He is row a man of 


tary authorities and by the expert mu- 


NEW symphony written by a com- 
which are highly endorsed by the mili- A : has 
sicians of this vicinity with whom he 


|to be what is known asa “private dem- forty-five who made his studies in Swe- 


}onstration’”’; that is, it nas to be backed den and with César Thomson, in Brussels, 
by the influence of citizens intelligent ;who began his career as a violinist, but 
enough to realize its significance, and it igs now pursuing it as composer and teach- 


| bi is to be supported financially by those er, The symphony to be heard next week 
||Who are sufficiently liberal and able to gates from 1905 and made its way to the 
|| help on such a movement. This is SO j]yjted States through the Minneapolis and 


| bets ause, for the present at any rate, our ‘the Chicago Orchestras. It runs in fairly 
'Sovernmental machinery, clogged as it orthodox form through the appointed four 
movements: Allegro con Brio; Andante; 
Presto and Allegro con Brio, and it is 
written for full modern orchestra with nu- 
1} 8 piritual and ephemeral subject as.méerous wind choir and plentiful brass. 
|music. Mr. Alloo’s salary has’ been Throughout it is a warmly imagined, ani- 
|suaranteed by the members of a sub- Mated, highly colored music. 

Ancther piece on Dr. Muck’s list will 
Hanmer of the larger commission on-so'1nd almost as new, the tone-poem, ‘*Vil- 
training camp activities, and this sub- lon,” heard at a pair of Symphony Con- 
committee has for its members. Mr. W. ‘certs in the spring of 1912 and thereafter 
Kirkpatrick Brice of New York, Mr. left on the library shelves. The Scotsman, 


| possibly paramount importance, such as 


{|sotmn Alden Carpenter of Chicago, Mrs. William Wallace, wrote it in the years 


1B arrell of Buffalo, Mr. Morgenthau of when he preferred the making of music 
New York,’Mr. Owen Wister of Phila-|to the philosophizing about it which more 
delphia, Mr. Frederick Converse of Bos-' recently has occupied his pen. The tone- 
regs Haren ere Sal nin of Boston poem, composed for full orchestra, reflects 
| fe this poeS itt ) the moods of Villon’s wild life as versifier 
‘fund of g09 mp experiment successful @|/ and vagabond of medixyal Paris, taking 
| powUU Must be raised to cover Mr. | Wrers wesw 
|Alloo’s expenses. Of this sum over $1500 as texts, so to say, lines from his more 
lis already in hand, and it ] ne ‘ “™ |familiar pieces. For familiar music, be- 
i sr wee eee tween symphony and symphonic poem, Mr. 


tributed by such well known and liberal 
citizens of Boston and vicinity as Mr. | Witek, the concert-master of the orchestra, 


Frank E. Peabod Mr. Arth “| whose quality the public of the concerts 
/brook, Mr, Frank 6. Webster, “ite ek i has long known and applauded, will play 

succinic : | Bruch’s songful concerto in G@ minor for 
| violin. 
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Conductor. 
M, No. 6, ‘‘Villon,’’ for Orchestra 
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CONCERTO for Violin in G minor, op. 26. 


SYMPHONY in E 
I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante 


III. Presto 


SYMPHONIC POI 
I. Prelude, Allegro moderato 


II. Adagio 
III. Alle 


Soloist 
Mr. ANTON WITEK 


IV. Allegro con brio 


Symphony Hall. 
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Dr. KARL MUCK, 
FOURTEENTH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, AT 2.30 P.M. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, AT 8 P.M. 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


WALLACE 
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/WITEK SYMPHONY — 
— CHARMS AUDIENCE, 
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er violet ‘Anton WV a 

'for a time the classic nee ae 
| Ferrcgtey and Brahms and enter the ~ 
limobe romantic field of the modern 
‘style. There was not the stupendous 
; technique here that Brahms demands, 


| hot the tremendous power of the Bee- 


thoven concerto, but the freedom and 


Genius of Violinist Ably Sup-.- 
| ported by Boston 
it Orchestra 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 
PROGRAMME, 
Wallace, Symphonic poem, ‘‘Villon.**® 
Bruch, violin concerto, GQ minor, 
Soloist, Anton Witek. 
Alfven, Third Symphony, E mafor. 
In spite of these wheatless, heat- 


 ] less, eatless, meatless, sweetless days, 


| the symphony concerts go on uninter- 
at jeast in Boston, 
| | host other important 

|; events (McCormack, opera, 
‘looms up on the horizon, 

| If a Scotchman (Robert Louis 
| Stevenson) wrote the best English es- 
| Say on “Villon,” we presume that an- 
| other Scot may venture to set the 
|“sad, mad, bad, glad poet” to music, 
: | although we feel that only his brother 
| | Frenchman, Bizet, could have done 
{| | full justice to this vagabond of the 
| | fifteenth century. Wallace 


him too much of a “Till Bulenspiegel.” 
Of course there was plenty of spice 


musical 
etc,), 


of 


abundon of the movement, seeming al- 
most improvisational, the tenderness 
and sympathetic quality of the slow 
movement, and the leonine power of 
the Finale, left nothing to be desired, 
and Mr. Witek was recalled over and 


‘overagain with enthusiasm. The work 


was most refreshing in its clearness 


‘and did not make music a penance, 


| 


as too many of the long concertos 
do. We have never heard Mr. Witek 
excel the tenderness of this adagio 
or the breadth of the Ossianic finale. 

Hugo Alfven is a Swede, whose 
work is new to Boston. He wrote this | 
symphony in Italy a dozen years ago. 
Both this and Wallace’s “Villon” 


were for the large modern orchestra, 


and aj 


but Alfven’s does not follow the 


; modern will-o’-the-wisp by being ex- 
'tremely long, nor by casting all forms 


‘to the winds. 
| telligigle. 


It is shapely and in- 
The first movement is a 


very definite sonata-allegro form, 


/Such as might have been written by 


even 
‘treatment 


a Mendelssohn, although the 


is much bolder than that 


| composer would have given. The slow 
‘movement is a clear rondo, and here 


makes | 


‘in the portrayal of the wild Bohe-. 


mian, 
pating his stealings— 


possibly picturing him dissi- | 


“All to Taverns and to Wenches.” | 


_ A short bassoon solo gives a touch 
_of trickiness to another 
| the work, and there is a joyous 
| | climax which is too lofty for the ig- 
noble subject. The sweet theme for 
|| | English horn in the centre may sug- 
. ;gest the pathos of the line— 
| “Where are the snows of yester- 


| | year?” 
The odd little Carillon (chimes) of . 


|| | the end 
| | tines— 
: “I hear the soft-toned Sorbonne bell, 


certainly illustrates the 


Th’ Angelic Salutation.” 


f 

| HXCELLENT PERFORMANCE. 

| But in spite of all this, and an ex- 
) cellent performance to boot, we 
| | could not fing in the music a graphic 
|| | Portrayal of the, fearfully sarcastic 


_|Yreviler of, and scoffer at, all re- 
| | 8pectability. 

k There are very few really great 
| Violin concertos, but Bruch’s G minor 
is of them—and his other two are 


portion of | 


the clarinets and the flutes did some 
excellent work. 
WORK FREE FROM MORBIDNESS. 
The whole work is free from the 
morbidness to which Sibelius and 
other Scandinavians tend, and the 
Scherzo is especially sunshiny. 
there is much contrast in the Finale, 


a martial trumpet call, which plays 
a prominent part all through the 
movement, and some darkly dramatic 
passages, yet even these latter are 
not in the ascendant and the impres- 
sion left by the symphony is one of 


/ clearness, melodic beauty and sensible 


development. The composition is a 
good proof that the classical lemon 
is not yet squeezed dry. One can 
use the Mozart form and yet say 
something quite modern. One can 
still put new wine into the old 


. bottles. 
Which at the hour of nine would tell © 


Although the orchestration is ess 
sentially modern, there were no ex- 
treme difficulties in the score (save 
in a few string passages), no ex- 
cessive rhythmic juggleries, and the 
reading was virile. The work gave 
somewhat the impression of Mahler’s 
dramatic and melodic style, at his 


- best; the Scherzo left a pleasant taste 


, of dance rhythms, 


-alry charge. 


and the finale 
might have been a triumphant cav- 
The symphony made a 
decidedly popular success, 
legitimate means. 


But | 


pI 


and by | 


| 


& 
| 
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mar TOATK 7 was composed, —Alfven has evidently 
a | go | | | It ‘is not worth while to. discuss. the 
~ | fieag ol , symphony atlength. The thematic mate- 
i ‘idom worked artistically and effectively ; 
3, in the two middle movements the work- 
The Andante is sentimental, with themes 
fof the “Where is my wandering boy to- 
. : . a ‘ : ‘ a ‘ e? : vr ‘ 
Alfven’s Third Sym hony ‘“Ifome, Sweet Honie,” and “The Last 
Di F tj Rose of Summer.” The Finale, we are 
res Disappointing | 
Prove sie DP} § fof his dream-that he was a knight. A 
knight in a cireus, he should have said, 
Sane RRRRRRREn the sawdust, every now and then fearful 
| ‘a : a of a fall. 
n 
MR. WITEK PLAYS i nic por 4 
plaved here in April, 1912, three vears 
after the first performance in London. 
= etaeep hana am eet anemaa hthe moods of Villon’s poems. The vari- 
. ous sections have mottoes, quotations 
By PHILIP HALE 
'“Grand Testament.” This is remark- 
. y o / : ; 
Muck, conductor, save its 14th concert jwritten by a Scot, who studied music 
yesterday afternoon. The program was | 
fodsaed remarkable because it shows 4a 
; ee ~faney, an imagination, a brilliance, that 
No. 6 “Villon’’; Bruch, Concerto in G 3 
minor No. 1 for violin; Alftven, SyM- music by composers of Great Britain. 
There is nothing Mendelssohnian in if; 
: ? 1y was played here for the il 
=ee eymphony biti hi me wy of Brahms. Wallace is of the younger 
first time. Produced at Gothenburg inf, daring English. school. 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra f which Villon is introduced, ore poor 
at Minneapolis on Nov. 6, 1914. The sym-f little scholar named Francois \ illon, 
heen played there three times in two} Fulenspieyel in Strauss’s rondo, but 
years. the resemblance is chiefly one of mood 
1872, wrote with reference to the third | ness of Villon that leads to the morali- 
symphony in a Ietter to a friend in tation “Booze and the Blowens cop 
Italy. “It is a paean in praise of all the: way. The crowning portion of the work 
joys of life, sunshine and the love of is the transliteration into music of the 
with an intense longing for home; [I Villon for his mother. There is an 
dreamed [ was ® knight in a far-offiand, archaic flavor that is very beautiful. 
home—a wild ride, now through sunny simplicity as charming as that of the 
landscapes, now through dark abysses-— prayer itself. Throughout the music the 
dreams.” instrumentation is skilful throughout, 
his description arouses expectation | With passages of marked originality, as 
deed, joyous but in a cheap and vulgar , bonne sounds the Angelic Salutation, 
manner. Is this all that Mr. Alfven | Mr.Witek was warmly applauded for his 
mountains, the bay of Naples and the has not been played at a B®} mphony 
art of Italy? The humblest Cook’s tour-| concert for five years. There Was a 
joy in words of finer appreciation. Dr. popular with violinists in spite of Bue- 
Niemann in a solemn judgment on this low’s furious blast against It. To sonie 
; ¢ .| be played in an. American city seems, 
strongly influenced by Bach, Brahms, : cers AO terion, 
Ricthe and others. This judgment was]to say the least, untimely, for Bruch, 


shaken off ‘the influence. 
rial» is.insignificant ; the, material is sel- 
manship is at times halting and clumsy. 
é 
Bernalds——tebs 9 /i¥ | or'tve 
night?’ order, and there are echoes of 
told by the composer, is the expression 
2) , 
) i 
hx oughout with a tin helmet, galloping gayly over 
Wallace’s symphonic poem was first 
’ | 
- BRUCH CONCERTO] ite the frst performance in London 
'The music is intended to reflect some o 
from the scapesrace genius’ ballades and 
Syvmvtr Irchestra, Dr. : 
The Boston Symphony Orche l able music, rermarkable in that it was 
‘in London at the Royal Academy of 
as follows: Wallace, Symphonic Poem 
| we do not associate with, orchestral 
phony No. 3, E major. Soh M 
there is no attempt to write in the vein 
1905, it was first played in this country It is true that the opening .section in 
phony is popular in Chicago, for it has] reminds one of a characterization of Till 
Hugo Alfven, born at Stockholm inj and only for a moment. The reckless- 
Minneapolis that it. was composed in the lot,’ is portrayed in Wallace s own 
living. The last movement is imbued prayer to the Holy Virgin written by 
who in a heedless gallop is making for It is gained without pedantry, with a 
until I have reached the goal of my fancy of the composer does not lag. The 
that is not fulfilled. The symphony is, in- | at the end where the bell of the Sor- 
could: derive from the landscapes, the | performance of Bruch’s concerto, which 
ist, personally conducted, has voiced his time when this concerto was exceedingly 
Swedish composer discovered that he is} Mv. Witek’s choice of this concerto to 
pronounced before the third symphony] Since the beginriing. of this war, has 
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'been conspicuous for his boisterous sup- 
port of Junkerdom: and its military and 


(- naval policies,, and* for. his ‘attacks on) in Symphony Hall. 
the allies, especially England, a country 







Muck, conductor, yesterday after noon _ 


that lodged, bed and clothed him for Orchestra, Dr. Karl- Muck Condaceae. 


Doctor of Music. 


interest: 


vigorous in his rece mily issu oa aenune 


ie 


|| place in the Apocrypha.’ 


The concert will be repeated tonight. 


The follawirg extract from the London 
Daily Telegraph of Jan. 19 is of present _ 


Sy Charles Stanford is nothing if ret 


tion of Max fruch, whose diatribe 
against England and music was referred 
to «n this page last week. Personally, 
. don’t think Bruch worth powder and 
shot, but IT could rot help smiling at this 
sentence in Sir Charles’s letter: ‘Inven 
'' your aneient namesake never achieved 
‘iia position amongst the minor prophets, 
| }an d had te be content with an obscurer 


There’ will be no concerts next week. 


i} The -prograr for Feb. 22-23 is as fol- 


lows: Prahn is, Symphony No. 8 in 


trnajor: Liapounoff, Concerto for piano 
op, 4 Sch Leginska, pianist); Delius, 


“In a Summer Garaen.’’ 
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Post he aft yi, 


Alfven’s Work Héard| 
tor First Time— 
Witek Soloist 


— 


BY OLIN DOWNES 
William Wallace’s symphonic poem, 
“Villon,” inspired by verses of the fa- 
mous rascal of medieval I'rance; a 
New symphony by Hugo Alfy en, a 
| Swedish composer, hitherto unknown’ 
Vin Boston, and Max Bruch’s concerto 





|for the violin in G-minor, played by “ 


_<\nton Witek, concertmaster, made the 
| programme of the concert of the Bos-- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl 


I 
iT 
| 
| 
) 
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three years and through the University yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
of Cambridge gave him the degree. of Hall. 
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JACK OF MANY ARTS 


‘The music of Wallace becomes more 
engrossing with repeated hearings. The 


unostentatious originality of manner, the 
quiet, poetic or humorous expression. 
the unconventionality of the orchestral 
plan, all these things are characteris- 


tics of a very genuine talent. It is 
seidom that a man like Wallace does 
such a thing so well. He is not only 
the author of one of the most brilliant 


of recent writings on music, ‘The 
Threshold of Music,’’ but is also, we are 
told, a man of talent for poetry, draw- 
ing, painting, working in metal, engrav- 
ing on wood—and a half dozen more 
things. 

The essay of Ernest Newman quoted 
in the programme book is illuminating 
commentary on an extraordinary mind. 
ut Wallace is not a dilletante. True. 
& practical master of orchestration 
could tell us whether the oecasional 
thickness and grayness of his instru- 
mental scheme is calculated or acci- 
dental. Jt is not always effective in 
the way we concetve the composer de- 
sires, while, on the other hand, this 
relatively subdued tone color is a thing 
which seems happily and singularly ap- 
propriate to the poetic character of the 
work, 


Influenced by Other Arts 


The music of most modern men is so 
authentic an expression of the mind 
that it is always tempting to embark 
on an inquiry, based on the character 
of the music, as to what sort of a 


creature the composer may be. Such} 
inquiries, whether based on musical or} 


other evidence, are usually quite futile, 


save in so far as they show what is in: 
the mind of the writer instead of his. 


subject. But we may be sBure of this: 
Wallace could not have written so per- 
sonally and poetically as he has in this 
piece if he had been all his life a vic- 
tim of routine and if his mind had not 
been constantly enriched by the influ- 
ences of many other arts as well as 
that of music. It is the music, beyond 
doubt or peradventure, of a rich and in- 
dependent mind, of a man whose im- 
agination is well harnessed to an un- 
commonly active intellect and a very 
catholic taste. 

A singular work, a work which is re- 
fiective rather than passionate, the 
work of a man wholly sensitive to the 
appeal of Villon’s poetry and to what 
one might call the artistic color of Vil- 


lon’s times, as seen through the small | 
end of the telescope of the centuries, | 


































a” who reproduces hfs impressions | 


“With readiness and individuality ae 


‘astonishing asthey are faithful in their 
‘reflection of his mood. 


Music for the Artist 


"Mr. Wallace called his book ‘‘The 
‘Threshold of Music,” ‘fan inquiry intc 
‘the future development of the musical 
sense.’ He might have called his sym- | 
phonic poem a most sympathetic ana 
jmaginative inquiry into the spirit of a | 
poet of poets, Francois Villon. (And | 
heaven thank the programmatist for 
the wonderful translations of Villon 
which he culled from several sources, 
particularly the marvellous W. BE. Hen- ! 
ley.) 

This music was interpreted by Dr. | 
Muck with much understanding and | 
sympathy. Its humor, its sadness, the | 
supreme melancholy of the passage in- 
spired by Villon’s poem to his mother, | 
the fantastical and ironic conclusion— | 
ah! this is music for artists and men 
of intellect. | 

Mr. Witek, with Dr. Muck’s admir- 
able assistance, gave a very spirited 
performance of the Bruch concerto, Not 
that he did violence to traditions, but 
that the dust was rubbed from these 
traditions, whilo there was rare col- 
laboration between the soloist and or- 
chestra. 


Alfven’s Effort Joyous 


As for Alfven’s symphony~—it was 
amazingly refreshing! Why was it re- 
freshing? Not, we admit, because it 
disturbed precedent and thus troubled ' 
the sluggish mind. Not at all! ln many 
respects this symphony is quite a 
foolish work. That is, it is incredibly 
naive, platitudinous and unsophisti- | 
feated. But it is also the joyous music | 
of a young man who knows no better 
than to write such stuff, and on that 
account it is incomparably superior to 
the mock heroics of most of our young 
lions of today. 

Admit that the “Wild Ride Home- 
wards’ of the finale is simply laugh- 
able, and that the composer is seen 
reeling, not toward Sweden, but the 
bull-ring of Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen,” that the 
slow movement, from which a phrase 
is quoted in this finale, is insufferably 
sentimental; that the work is very con- 
ventional in idiom and form; it remains | 
that this young man has dared to 
jaugh, and furthermore, has had the 
temerity not to take himseif seriously! 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 

~ ORCHESTRA CONCER’ 

uN. oaks _ elms 7° V4 
_ William Wallace is an excellent 
hame wherewith to refute those who 


say that there is no English musi 
which can take the place of Germa 
pon our, programs. It also serves ad 


ftably to answer’ those Who would 
try to tell us that even if there were 
acceptable English music for our pro- 


|grams it would show German influ- 


ence. Such a work as Wallace’s 
“Villon” symphonic poem No. 6 stands 
by itself, firmly and assuredly, free 
from the influence of a particular 
school, and to be judged, like any 
other music, on its individual charac- 
teristics. 

Francois Villon, rogue, vagabond 
and genius, is at best an unworthy 
subject for a symphonic poem. He 
has not even the excuse of Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s slap-stick comedy which ap- 
pealed to Strauss, nor of Tam 0’ 
Shanter’s fantastic vehemence which 
Chadwick portrayed; he is only dig 
naughtiness and dull brawling. Very 
likely the pseudo romance which the 
world is prone to throw about its 
despicable characters glamored Mr. 
Wallace. However that may be, in 
this symphonic poem, he has written 
intricate and fascinating music, firm 
and logical. in its structure, modern 
in its harmonies and progressions, 
reasonably descriptive of the incidents 
and passages it illustrates and pleas- 


ing to hear. Having discovered that, | 


even though an Englishman, Mr. Wal- 
lace writes good music, it is to be 
hoped that the maker of the programs 
will place on them others of his 
works. 

The excellence of the writing in 
this Wallace piece, which came first 
on the program, caused the symphony 
No. 3 in E major by Hugo Alfvén, 
which came last, to suffer by com- 
parison. For, in spite of the freshness 
and spontaneity of the Swedish writ- 
er’s work, there are spots where his 
thematic material is not happily han- 
dled. This symphony is a favorite in 
the Middle West, especially with the 
Chicago and Minneapolis orchestras, 
and judging it by the first movement, 
which is marked by clean-cut tune- 
fulness and clarity of melodic outline, 
and by the third, which is a wholly 
delightful scherzo, its popularity is 
easy to understand. However, the 
second and fourth movements must 
needs be included when the work is 
played, and since this is so, the favor 
with which it is received is not so 
comprehensible. For the second move- 
ment, the andante, is murky, and drags 
its somber, mediocre way to what 


yr bd a 
— Aid ‘ C- 
7 - 


a tendency to long-de ns, |Our 
which is exasperating. The last move-j"* * 
ment says very little, but says ‘it |* 
flambuoyantly and in heroic strain. 


The whole impression of the syM- that one cynic of the lobby was sure that 
phony is one of premature publication, {the Storrovian bureaucracy would prompt- 
but at the same time a desire is awak- |ly ‘“‘ciose it up,’ 

ened to hear more of the work of this} The shortcoming of the symphony is the 
Scandinavian, who surely has some- Jack in the music of much that even those 
‘thing to say, and seems in process high spirits do not offset. The motives 


| san , from which Alfvén expands and upbuilds 
of acquiring an admirable method of it are conventionally songful—quick-paceéd 


‘saying it. and stoutly rhythmed in the first Allegro; 
| Between these two compositions) thick-voiced and vanilla-flavored in the 
'stood the first concerto for the violin | Andante; brisk and perky in the Scherzo; 
'in G minor, Op. 26, by Max Bruch, full-mouthed and ardent in the Finale. 
played by the concertmaster of the |They are serviceable motives; they give &@ 


orchestra, stodgily and with tiresome short and surface-pleasure to the ear; but 
faultiness of Arias I a By the way they yield little trace of individual and fer- 


‘4 , >? (tile imagination. So, equally, with the in- 
when “The Star-Spangled Banner” is |yention and the handling Alfvén exercises 


played, why will this same concert-|upon them. He is ready enough; he is 
master persist in introducing perver- energetic almost to a fault; he surrenders 
| sities of bowing? ‘himself wholly to the conventional mood 

‘of the movement—vigorous in the two Al- 


‘e Pa Pre 1 ;, : " ft 
THE SYMPHONY CONCERTie trata ne nas besides a quick sense 
Ji-anuse —— 5 cbr .4 ig hf. of ways and means. , | 
N 


For outcome the music flows forward in 
THREE PIECES, TWO NOVEL pb ONE commonplace period upon commonplace 
TRANSFIGURED 


j Pi pe ry kL 7. Pati, f * ae 
2 Be pio s4 hah Maa arg ie 
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period with little but sheer exuberance in 
iieieinaaiaiensd such process tc commend it. Alfven is not 
A Swedish Symphony of Alfven with Lit. imaginative with harmonic backgrounds or 
_"~ . play of instrumental voices; he is no more 

tle to Commend It Except a Timelsthan an expert artisan in the manipulation 
Cheerfulness and Energy—The Scots. &f his themes: he is prone to energetic re- 


’s Wal vetitions which are seldom Beethovenish; 
man’s, Wallace, Excellent Tone-~Poem 0 p:s prompting moods are not elastic or en- 


Vagabond Villon—For Wonder of the#indling; he has a retentive memory on 
the cperas—say of Wagner and Bizet—that 

Day, a Concerto of Bruch, Played bj he has heard; sometimes even, he pads un- 
Mr. Witek and Transfigured til he can discover the next thing to do 
— with his materia musica; self-criticism he 

HATEVER the intrinsic merii*nows not. | 

of Hugo Alfvén’s symphony Occasionally, as at the end of the first 

in FE major—and even Dr,movement and in the return of the fanfare 

Mvck and his orchestra couldof trumpets in the Finale, there are signs 

not make it seem large or individual—theof individua! imagination and procedure; 
music was good to hear in Symphony Hallbut elsewhere the symphory indicates ‘in 
yesterday afternoon. It sounded cheerfulhim no other distinguishing trait than an 
and so small a part of this town as wasunquenchable exuberance in music-making. 
shut within the walls of that auditorium'The piece is not in the least Swedish, as 
needed, like the rest of it, such a tonic.much of Alfvén’s other music is reported 
It sounded energetic, which virtue wasto be; any composer like-minded and like- 
antidcte tv a sort of lethargic discomfort talented with him might have written it 
also discoverable without these walls. Itanywhere. Yet beside the inert and groping 
éven sounded youthful and gay, whichself-consciousness of many @ young come- 
qualities are cxcellent medicine for per-poser, that exuberance yields a momentasy 
ceptible moods of the present hereabouts; pleasure—especially when conductor and 
While, best of all, 1t was the music of aorchestra take such an Alfvén at his word 
man doing the job he had set for himselfahd rattle off a symphony, as they did yes- 
and letting no circumstance check his zest terday, as though the playing was as muca 
for it. So did the chances—and perhapsfun to them as the writing was to him, 
the fancies—of the day favor Hugo Whether the audience had quite so good 
Alfvén, composer of Stockholm and Up-a time in the listening was somewhat 
sala, when for the first time one, and pre- doubtful. There has been warmer applause 
sumably the hest-liked, of his symphoniesin Symphony Hall for a new plece. , 
was heard in Boston. He wrote it twelve | 
years ago when he was a relatively young, Vitality, indeed, was the order of the. 





| : J tha 
with Mr. Wite 
concert-master and returning t 


good custom is) to play the part for “solo 


Violin.”’ The piece is sixty years old now; 
and though the composer still drags out a 
senile existence in the suburbs of Berlin, 
he and his music seem to belong to another 
tonal generation than ours. Yet, if ever 
“Bo thou perpetual’? was writen over violin 
pieces, it stands above Bruch’s two con- 
certos—there is a third which Mr. Heifetz 
lately played—and his ‘Scottish Fantasia,’ 


because, as the virtuoso-dialect puts it, 


they are so “‘violinistic.”’” Being interpreted 
the word signifies that they invite the song- 


uinicating zest in miéBSiires of violinistic 
sill and ornament, with Ysaye-like -rich- 
of voice and intensity of curve in 
tained song, with Kreisler-like. alert- 
For once 
Mr. Witek struck technical, musical, emo- 
tional fire. The Czech blood in him seemed 
to tell in spite of long years in Ber- 
lin; the American air he has breathed 
since 1910 may have lent stirring aid. 
The freedom, the ardor that he has been 
gaining for long in his work as leader 
of the strings, now spoke clear and bright 
out of the concerto. Though he sits within 
an orchestra, he is an eminent violinist. 
With reason a friendly and familiar audi- 
ence applauded him. 
For preface to concerto and symphony 
stood the tone-poem, ‘‘Villon’’ by the Scots- 


ful voice of the violin, give the violinist man, William Waliace, who long since for- 
epportunity for displayful ‘‘passage-work,” 49; the composition of music for the writ- 


‘Vie well” for bow and strings; and on the 


instant, if the player half improves his OP- pans believing with reason that meditaticr | 


portunity, please the average hearer. 
Whether they, and this first concerto in 
particular, are anything more is dubious, 
especially when incessant repetition by the 
half-trained or the irredeemably mediocre 


has made them sound hackneyed even from |phin 


an Ysaye or a Kreisler. 


lithographed 


ing of philosophic treatises about it, per- 


and research would carry him farther on | 
the printed page than would 


and handiwork in tones upon ruled and 
staves. Those that have 
heard other music by Mr. Wallace report 


limited and mannered in melodic 


Of course they thought, rhythmic range, harmonic diver- 
outshire in uality of invention and inter- | 


sity. He has but one voice, they say, yet 


est of procedure the merely virtuoso CON-|that voice heard in an isolated piece, like 


certos that Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, Ernst | 


and other illustrious fiddlers wrote out of 
the technique of the violin in that same 
vanished day; but they remain none the 
less of the music for violin that depends 
for interest chiefly upon the playing. 

With one mind, yesterday, Mr. Witek, 
Dr. Muck and the orchestra with them, 
seemed resolved to make Bruch’s concerto 
“sound’’—with tonal life, color, imagina- 
tion, even ardor. They gave to the pre- 
lude the voice of stirred, expectant decla- 
mation; the nicely calculated ‘‘passage- 
work’ of the succeeding movement came 
from Mr. Witek like spirited improvisa- 
tion in which the orchestra eagerly joined; 
warm and rich ran the passages of in- 
strumental song. Akin was the Adagio, 


Sustained in flawless flow by both violinist | 


and orchestra, expanding into more and 
more ardent melody, phrased and para- 
graphed as though it were of Mozartean 
aptness of division and loveliness of prog- 
ress, touched with quick, sincere senti- 
ment but never droned into sentimentality, 
luminous against the finely shaded back- 
ground of the assisting choirs. It was 
indeed Bruch transfigured above his usual 
commonplace by sheer intensive beauty 
of voice and handling. Yet again with 
the Finale. Not in long recollection has 


it moved with such snap of rhythm, zest | 


of progress, with.such return of the solo 


voice, each time in more fiery accent. 
If the slow movement were Bruch trans- 
figured, the Finale was Bruch revivified. 
Hardly before in his eight years in Boston 
thas Mr. Witek played with so large, lus- 
trous’ tone, with Elman-like and com- 


Paris, 


‘in 
troop of youth, through the 


the tone-poem of yesterday, both serves 


‘the composer’s purpose and interests his 


hearers. After the fashion of our musical 


time he has tried to characterize Villon in 


his measures, bidding vs hear with the 
ear of the imagination, the vagabond poct 
roistering among the taverns of medizeval 
singing the praises of the trultls 
and thieves who are his companions, or 
else mournfully meditating over their va"n- 
ished ghosts, hymning Our Lady for his6 
poor old mother, vanishing finally into 
the mists of poetry and romance. Where- 
fore Mr. Wallace has set appropriate frag- 
ments of Villon’s verses over the diviis- 
ions of his music. ; 
With this stimulating hint, the piece 
sneaks readily for itself. It does suggest 
in tones the Villon who loved his vaga- 
bondage, whe had his zest for tavern 
bouts and routs, who being poet, idealized 


his fellow-roisterers. who could turn mySs- 


tic and pitiful, and who comes and goes 
our latter-day imagination, with his 
lights and 
shadows of the Paris of Louis XI., to the 
rhythms and the echoes of romance. Mr. 
Wallace has been happy musically in the 
expression of these things; he has been 
truly poetic in the suggestion, at the end, 
of the final vision of Villon. He has writ- 
ten music that develops and unites itself 


| symphonically and yet bears his imagin- 
ings of Villon upen its course. 


He is apt 
with the characterizing and intensive 
phrase, with the heightening touch of in- 
strumental color. He is not £0 individual 
in his broader melody; it moves too stead- 
ily in large progressions to square-toed 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


imagination | 


rhythms. 
the amplitude of march that are 


among the conventions, from Strauss down- 


ward, of much contemporary music. 


Thi 


‘It suggests the fulness of body,/ movements of Brit¢h’s G Minor ec 
already| and played the 
'Wallace’s’.-colorful,. 


last with a freer bow, 
delightfully varied 


“Villon,” picturesque, distinctive, glow- 


i 


ingly romantic, gave pleasure mM @ per- 


melody is almost too amply, too securely formance wholly worthy of it. 


Scngful, too “effective” 
less and moody figure as Villon. 


for such a reck-' 


most ears, that do not hear it too often 


the 
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re is no resisting its largeness. 


IS 


, Be, 

Hugo Alfven, writing his. thir 
yhony in fItaly, could not. forget that 
Stockholm was the city of birth. 
Tschaikowsky, visiting Italy, became a 
cosmopolitan. Ji: one hears tne feet of 
peasants in the dance, it 1s te music ot 
the north: if sunlight radiates as Alf- 
ven, an optimist, in 
of the mellower air 
olive. ‘but which reflects 
cheerily from snows on 
tains. 
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his 


kisses the 


which 


none the 


Heard yesterday afternoon for the first | 


fime in Loston, and 
ange of the composer’s 
programs, this is cheerful music. Alfven 
said it was te be a “‘paean in praise of 
ali the joys of life, sunshine and the love 
o! living.’’ The last movement is to be 
expressive oi longing for, home and a 
mad ride on galloping horse, not ex- 
alted or notable in- thought, not even 
s¥mphonie in character, although in 
form, this ingenuous, unpretentious, 
tTrankly melodious symphony is to 
preferred to the turgid, cryptic work, an 
hour long, upon psychological! 
problem by a Kannrelmeister of. turgid 
liver. It is not cerebral; there 

in it to show that diatonic 
mony ever has been 
the science of dissonance; 
assimilation ot the spirit 
melody, and particularly 
daance., 

The first movement opens with a jo- 
cund, spirited theme of such folk flavor. 
AS a whole, it is the most coherent and 
bést sustained, the least deficient in in- 
vention. The composer is beyond his 
depth in the slow movement where he 
attempts a mood serious, even lofty in 
thought and a certain 
Of expression. The sensuous, the ro- 
mantic, the impassioned, are not on this 
composer's palette: he does 
Bracefully in blank verse. 

The scherzo brings a_ return 
rhythmic, vivacious figuration 
rather happily, but often with the man- 
nered and curiously abrupt transition to 
a lyric vein. In the last 
zood bit of ‘‘Carmen’”’ 
founded with the ride. 
the orchestra played the 
Sympathy and enthusiasm. 

Mr Witek, the concertmaster, as solo- 
ist, gave a carefully calculated, often la- 
borious performance of the first two 


for the first appear- 
name on these 


some 
<jmple har- 


‘here is naive 
of follk tune 
of the folk 


of a 


has bean 
Or Muek 
novelty 


con- 
and 
with 
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tended. it is not that} 


jess | 


Swedish moun- | 
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CHEERFUL MUSIC MUSIC GIVEN 


BY SYMPHONY 


, 


Optimistic Work Full of Bright 
Tunes—Soloist ‘Anton Witek | 
Pleased tebre? f 


hs 
By FRED J. McISAAG. 


An unfamiliar name for a Boston 


} 


‘Symphony program is Hugo Alfven, 


whose third symphony was per 


‘formed yesterday by Dr. Muck and 


his men. Alfven is a Swedish com- 


poser, a man of forty-five, who has 
been .quite prolific, but few of whose 


compositions have crossed the At- 


be. 
‘it has been 


is little 


improved upon by | 


sustained majesty : 
not speak ; 
than @e coincidence that the chief 


used | 


movement a 


lantic. | 
This particular symphony has been | 


performed in Chicago and Minneapo- | 


Chicago liked it so much that | 
figured on Mr.’ Stock’s | 
programs three years in succession. 
Alfven himself says that the work 
is a paean in praise of all the joys of 
life, sunshine and the love of living. 
“The last movement is imbued with 
an intense longing for home, I 
dreamed I was a knight in a far off 
land who in a heedless gallop is mak- 
ing for home, a wild ride, now} 
through sunny landscapes, now | 
through dark abysses—until I have! 
reached the goal of my dreams.” 
The symphony, in fact, is very much 
alive, full of bright tunes and mu- 
Sicianly if not astonishing harmonies, | 
Mr. Alfven speaks of longing for 
home in his finale; perhaps it is more 


lis, 


theme of his andante is so much like 
2 phrase from “Home Sweet Home” 
that there isn’t any difference. The 
last movement is very Stirring and 
spirited, with galloping rhythms and / 
trumpets calling loudly and cheer-/ 
fully. 
Yesterday’s soloist was Anton 
Witek, concert master of the orches- 
tra, a violinist of sterling qualities, 
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fe || following week the soloist at the Bos- Symphony Hall. 
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, Basen Music Notes | ae ; with the aie SEASON 1917--18. 
eae also. he. the sélolat Ww the ‘orchestra | 
ae week, 20 srmphony cones in Cambridge Thursday evening, Feb. | 
a its 9 fo a. hianthly tele 4 21. The program of the ‘concerts of | ROSTON SY \ PHONY ORCHESTRA 
ih I ya re irs aoe = “eb. 22-23 is as follows: — : 
, Rt ae Iphia Mon day night Brahms, symphony No. 3, in F major, : 
] op 90; Diapounoff, concerto for. mae and | ; Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


Pm AF RUPHC evening and Sa- orchestra in BE flat minor, op. ; Delius, 
and: Brooklyn Friday “In a Summer Garden.” 


HIREEENEH PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22, AT 2.30 P. M. 
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Mr. ANTON WITEK, violinist, was born at Saaz, Bohemia, January 
7,,1872. He studied the violin under Anton Bennewitz at Prague, and 4 
in 1894 was chosen concertmaster of the Philharmonic didehesie of | j SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, AT 8 P.M. 
Berlin. Mr. Witek commanded attention in Germany in 1895 by his 
performance in one evening of three violin concertos (by Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Paganini). Since 1894 he has given concerts in all the 
European countries with the Danish pianist, Vita Gerhardt, who is BRAHMS, SYMPHONY No. 3, in F. major, op. 90 
now Mrs. Witek. In 1903 Mr. and Mrs. Witek, with Mr. Joseph | Dice veedeiag ides 


Malkin, then solo violoncellist of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra; | III. Poco allegretto 


formed the Berlin Philharmonic Trio. (Mr. Malkin became a member : IV. Allegro 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in October, 1914.) In 1907 Mr. ; | 


Witek played in Berlin the newly discovered violin concerto in A major 
of Mozart, for the first time, and 1909 in the same city the newly dis- 
covered violin concerto in C major of Haydn, also for the first time. ) : 

Mr. Witek was engaged as areas oe of the Boston Symphony [i Mees: oT ee wy ia ane ee ea 
Orchestra i in 1910. - He has played in Boston at concerts of this orchestra | 
the following concertos :-— 

Beethoven’s Concerto in D major, October 29, 1910; November 14, 
1914; Brahms’s Concerto in D major, January 20, 1912; Bruch’s Con- 
certo No. 2, Op. 44, January 18, 1913; Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in 
D major, Op. 35, January 24, 1914; Beethoven’s Concerto in D major, | | Soloist: 
November 14, 1914; Joachim’s Concerto in the Hungarian manner, | | er 
February 11, 1916; Brahms’s Concerto, November 24, 1916. : Mme. ETHEL LEGINSKA 

He has given chamber concerts in Boston, with Mrs. Witek and : 

Mr. Malkin, and has also given chamber concerts in New York. 
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DELIUS, “In a Summer Garden,”’ 
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excellent judgment and raré techni- 
(Cal skill. He played the Bruch Con- 
certo in G minor, which was com- 
posed for Joachim, and which has al- 
Ways been a favorite with virtuosi. 

' William Wallace’s symphonic poem 
Villon,” an agreeable piece in the 


ultra modern manner, began the pro- 
gram, 








Boston Music Notes 


There will be no symphony concerts 
the coming week, as the orchestra will 
be away on’ its fourth monthly trip ta 
the South. It will give its usual con- 
certs in Philadelphia Monday night: 
New York Thursday evening and Sa- orchestra in E flat minor, op. 4; 
turday ,noon, and in Brooklyn Friday “In a Summer Garden.” 


Feb. 22-23 is as follows: 


Mr. ANTON WITEK, violinist, was born at Saaz, Bohemia, January 
7, 1872. He studied the violin under Anton Bennewitz at Prague, and 
in 1894 was chosen concertmaster of the Philharmonic Orchestra of 


Berlin. Mr. Witek commanded attention in Germany in 1895 by his 
performance in one evening of three violin concertos (by Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Paganini). Since 1894 he has given concerts in all the 
European countries with the Danish pianist, Vita Gerhardt, who is 
now Mrs. Witek. In 1903 Mr. and Mrs. Witek, with Mr. Joseph 
Malkin, then solo violoncellist of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 


formed the Berlin Philharmonic Trio. (Mr. Malkin became a member 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in October, 1914.) In 1907 Mr. 


Witek played in Berlin the newly discovered violin concerto in A major 
of Mozart, for the first time, and 1909 in the same city the newly dis- 
covered violin concerto in C major of Haydn, also for the first time. 

Mr. Witek was engaged as concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in 1910. He has played in Boston at concerts of this orchestra 
the following concertos :— 

Beethoven’s Concerto in D major, October 29, 1910; November 14, 
1914; Brahms’s Concerto in D major, January 20, 1912; Bruch’s Con- 
certo No. 2, Op. 44, January 18, 1913; T'schaikowsky’s Concerto in 
D major, Op. 35, January 24, 1914; Beethoven’s Concerto in D major, 
November 14, 1914; Joachim’s Concerto in the Hungarian manner, 
February 11, 1916; Brahms’s Concerto, November 24, 1916. 

He has given chamber concerts in Boston, with Mrs. Witek and 
Mr. Malkin, and has also given chamber concerts in New York. 


evening. In Philadelphia and Brook- 
lyn the soloist will be Winifred 
Christie, the Scottish pianist. In the 
following week the soloist at the Bos- | 
ton concerts will be Ethel Leginska, | 
'who will make her first appearance | 
as soloist with the orchestra in Bos- 
ton. Last year she played in Provi-. 
dence with the orchestra. She will 
also be the soloist with the orchestra | 
in Cambridge Thursday evening, Feb. 
21. The program of the concerts of 
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3rahms, symphony No. 3, in F major. 
op 90; Diapounoff, concerto for piano and 
Delius, | 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1917--18. 
ROSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, Conductor. 


HIKEEENYA PROGRAMME 


FRIDAY. FEBRUARY 22, AT 2.30 P. M. 


: Y Oe | Ry ¢ ; 1D 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, AT 8 P. M. 


—— --——— 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in F. major, op. 90 
I. Allegro con brio 

Il. Andante, 

III. Poco allegretto 

IV. Allegro 
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LIAPOUNOFE CONCERTO for Pianoforte, in EK flat minor, op. 4 
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(Hirst tinre in Boston) 


“Tn a Summer Garden, 
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SYMPHONY GIV 
15TH CONCER 


Neral. 
Mme. Leginska, Pianiste, 
Makes First Appearance 

with Orchestra — 


~— ee 


PROGRAM WILL BE 
REPEATED TONIGHT 
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>y PHILIP HALE 

the loth concert of the Boston Syme 
phony Orenestra, Dr. Muck conductor, 
took place yesterday afternoon in Ssym- 
Phony Hall. The program was as fol- 
lows: Brahms, Symphony No. 3; Lia- 
pounoff, Concerto for piano, No. 1, op. 
+; Dehus, “In a Summer Garden.’’ 

Dy. Muck and the orchestra gave a 
very tine performance of the symphony, 
which some justly prefer to the othe: 
tilree. Jt has no pages equal in imag- 
ination to the wonderful introduction to 
the finale of the first: it has nothing in 
it like the architectural grandeur of the 
fourth’s finale; but as a whole, it is the 
most poetic of the four. Brahms wrote 
nothing more commanding than the 
opening of the first movement. Page 
after page thereafter might be cited in 
praise. And in this symphony the nat- 
ural austerity of the composer is mel- 
lowed, his melancholy, -as in the third 
movement, is tender, wistful, not pessi- 
mistic. 

Mme. Leginska, favorably known here 
through her recitals, played in Boston 
ror the first time with the orchestra. 
Liapounoff’s concerto was heard here 
Or the first time, although it is nearly 
J years old. Tt is a singular compo- 
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sition, first ofall a parade piece for a 
pianist, without impressive or émotiona! 
contents. No.one, hearing it, would at 
once hame the composer a Russian. The 
influence of Liszt is observable, Lia- 
pounoff must ‘have had the Hungarian 
abbe’s concerto in E flat major in mind, 
but his own is far inferior to that 
dazzling ‘composition. The mdst notice. 
able feature of Liapounoff’s is the use 
of stormy brass as a background for 
solo bravura. The: mild episodes in the 
concerto ‘are a .diluted. blend of Liszt 
and Chopin. | 


SS 
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Mme, Leginska, to use an expression 
of the-street, played the concerto “like 
a house a-fire.’’ Hér performance was 
forcible and brilliant, but she also dis- 
played delicacy and refinement and gave 
some soul to the pages of thin senti- 
ment. The notes were off the rack, and 
this surprised those who were unaware 
|of causes for her nervousness. ’She evi- 
fecnand did not neéd the engraved as- 
surance. Viadimir de Pachmann and 
| Raoul Pugno were at ease with a con- 
| certo only when the piano part was on 
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the rack. We remember hearing Clara 
Schumann play in: like manner. 

The music of Frederick Delius ia still 
comparatively unknown in Boston. 
“Paris” and “Brigg Fair’ have been 
j}piayed at Synwhony concerts but Mr. 
| Piedler was not the man to interpret 
jthem. He agguainted us with the piece 
{played yesterday. Until yesterday the 
|} peculiar idiom of Delius was foreign to 
us. Surely there are beautiful things in 
this ‘“‘Summer Garder’’~—witness tlhe 
pages beginning with the centilena for 
the violas; the pages of the approach to 
the emotional climax: the subtle charm 
of the ending. It has been said that 
Delius is strongly influenced by Brahms. 
We believe the accusation to be unjust. 
By this “Summer Garcen" Delius ‘is 
allied to the modern Frencl’, Debussy 
and the others, although his ‘“imprés- 
sionism’’ has substance as well as poetie 
finesse. 

The’concert will be repeated tonight. 
‘The program of the concerts next week 
will be as follows: Dukas, Symphony in 
|'Three Paris (first time): Saint-Saens, 
| Concerto for violin No. 8 (irma Sevydel, 
| violinist); Sibelius, ‘‘Pojfhola’s Daugh- 
tter’ and ‘“‘Nigktride and Sunrise.’’ 
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|} were admirably realized in the per- 
‘formance, after which the orchestra, 
_rose to its feet to acknowledge the au-! cert was the tone 
dience’s applause. 


| ' 
| MISS LEGINSKA’S PLAYING 
| 


pes ee ee 2 a eee Accompanies 
_. This, too, should be ‘said: Her per- 
formance was not only conspicuous for 


its physical resource, but for her mas- 
tery in interpretation. She sang the 
lyrical themes as passionately and col- 
orfully as she declaimed the more 
dramatic passages for the solo instru- 
ment. She was fully the equal of the 
orchestra, not only as regards her 
hands, .but also her brains. Usually | 
Dr. Muek conducts the. performance of 
a concerto. Yesterday he accompanied. 

-It is not a- small distinction. Miss Le- | 
2? ii 4 ginska had the situation and the or- | 
chestra in the palm of her hand, and | 


PEGI 
- SURPRISES 
SYMPHONY 


Lo) ia oY 
Pianiste Cives Senka- good it was, after the host of ordina- | 


rily suceessful pianists who gradually 


| 
“6 gain a public following, to listen to | 
| P f a player who had the big mental grip, 
| tiona er OrmMmance the free and unassailable authority of | 
her temperament. It was big playing. | 
The piano thundered or whispered, or 
shouted or sang. One forgot that it | 
was a box of keys and wires. It was) 
now a singing voice, and now a Sec- 
ond orchestra, entirely the match of 
the first. 
At the end, as though having enjoyed 
and been amused alike by her own feat, 


ihe pianist, short-haired and garbed in 


of Concerto 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


The programme of the concert of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday eustomarily artistic simplicity, was 
Ney au Rate “mmeie ‘laughing as She bowed and shock Dr. 

afternoon in Symphony Hall consisted; -aUshing . Peg 
jy hing 3 Muck’s hand, then faced the audience. 


of Brahms’ third symphony; a hittle| pnat astute gentleman eyed her quizzi- 
known piano concerto of Napravnik,| cally, as though hesitating between a 
i Miss F Soames d shocked sense of her freedom before ali 
played by Miss Ethel Leginska, an |audience and a real pleasure in a per- 
Fritz Delius’ orchestra) rhapsody, “In| former who had been abe, without me 
‘ ” ; ‘fatherly assistance at the baton, to take 
a Summer Garden. The poctry and| care of herself. Miss Leginska wi: re- 
rugged power of Brahms’ symphony! called at least half a dozen times. 


Delius’ Tone Poem 


for many the climax of the con- 
| poem of Delius. It 
| was for the second time here, 
‘and it made yesterday a lasting impres- 
‘sion. It is music of true imagination 
| and of a ‘distinctive idiom which does 
not confess its indebtedness to some ta 
Then Miss Leginska gave a sensa- vorite composer or school of today. 
| tional performance of the concerto. We pjginly the man says his say regardless 
use the word ‘sensational’ with de- gf the fashions and the public. His 
| liberation. The performance was sen- music is modern and highly colored. 
| Sational in its dashing spirit, its mas- af Fite ans om oer Lata 
iterly conception and physical power. There is no particular explanation ot 
| At a first hearing it did not, considered What he had in mind when he composed 
}as a work of art, make much of an “In a 
| impression, but it did provide Miss Le- 8estion, if 
ginska with a vehicle for pianistic dis- 


But 


heard 


See 








you like, of 


} 
' 


‘play, an opportunity of which she ers, and then the passionate Sweep of 
‘made the most. what can only be love muSic of a very 
Some will think it a pity that she Poignant quality, need no prégrammatic 


did not choose a work more worthy @XPlanation. The man is a poet. Hach 
of her fast maturing gifts, but pianists hearer can retire into his own summer 
and all the rest of us are human, and 8&@rden and enjoy it with him. M 
Miss Leginska, a young artist of as- Could be heard of Delius without injury 
tonishing capacities, .can hardly be 9? tne Boston Symphony pregrammes. 
blamed if for once she decided to do intsiiicititiaidlia 

a “stunt’’ with all the fire and self- 

confidence of a ripening virtuoso. 
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Summer Garden,” but the sug-| 
murmuring | 
trees and sunshine that flecks the flow- | 
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OTHERS 


The Contrasts of a Familiar Music Called 
Again to Characteristic Life—Lyapunov’s 
Showy Concerto as “Vehicle” for a Fer- 
vid and Applauded Pianist—The Labors 
of Delius in a Summer Garden 


HE programme of yesterday’s Sym- 


phony Concert was mapped upo. 
an entirely orthodox plan: a4 
“classic’’ symphony to begin, a 


concerto, and to close, a tone poem of our 
own century. After the F major Symphony 
of Brahms, in fine and flawless perform- 
ance, the best and the most was over— 
Lyapunov proved typical of a very large 
number of uniformly minor composers in 
Russia, Delius of a group almost as numer- 
ous in Great Britain. It would be difficult 


to say whether Delius’s “In a Summer Gar- 


den’’ or Lyapunov’s Concerto was the more 
mediocre; Mme. Ethel Leginska was the 
saving grace of the latter as well as its 
cause. But many are the Bostonians whose 
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BRAHMS, MME. LEGINSKA AND Two) 


: 
| hushed, 


4 


presence may be counted on with a sym-/§ 
phony of Brahms in hand, and meny are. 


those who delight in the playing of Mme. 
Leginska, For one or the other, there were 
Virtually none of the empty seats which 
Sometimes mark a lagging of the season, 
and both brought vociferous applause. 


It is to be wondered whether the sharp 


division of opinion over the music of 
Brahms wili 


ever cease; whether the 


Latin peoples will always contemn its 
placid control and deliberate will power, 


whether the more self-continent peoples 
of the north will always over-esteem it. 
In Boston there are two pretty distinct 


'kinds; those who feel their ancestry and 


love their Brahms, 
reacting against moribund 
‘and impatient of all Brahms. 


and those who are 
puritanism 

But the 
Brahmsians comprise the majority of the 


subscribers—there is little doubt of that. 


Dr. Muck, sometimes giving his audiences | 


what they séem to need rather than what 


| 


proud 


Brahms, 





too, 


when it made this rigorous disciplinarian 


lay bare his inmost heart almost in spite 
of himself. 
grafted into the Symphony: the energetic 
Brahms, his once boyish, ruddy, frank 


overflow of spirits tempered, modified, 


and enriched in maturity; and the af- 
fectionate Brahms, contemplative, shut 
up within himself. ‘ 
The first trait pervades the two outer 
movements, brave, noble, heroic, in the 
chaste chivalric sense of Walter Scott, the 







Two distinct traits are in-. 


| 


very antithesis of the shouting, exulting 


ard a golden effulgence of harmony, 


in progression, but innocuous, 


and superlative Siegfried, stamped with 
graceful and contained curves of melody, 


| 
} 


without a dissonant sting. And the two) 
inner movements commemorate the inner | 


subdued, delicate, 


ously intertwined. Dr. 
hushed pianissimo through the Andante 
—the strings giving whiSpered answer 
to the woodwind at its opening were 
scarcely audible, 
religious choir. 


two geniuses in a century can conceive 


and which Brahms never exceeded, was 
taken up successively by the virtuosi of 
the orchestra with the finest subtlety of 
poetic inflection against the faultlessly 
Shapel pianissimo of the accompani- 
ment. Over the whole, 
ceeded remarkably in infusing the rest- 
ful placidity, the sustained illusion, the 
sense of reticence, moderation, mental 
and formal equipoise, which is the heart 
and soul of the symphony. Such musie 
temporarily excludes all thought of the 
heroic or the amorous Wagner. It ap- 
peals to an entirely different side of hu- 
man nature, if a side with generally less 
artistic propensity. Not to enjoy it is 
beyond doubt a limitation. But to exalt 
it above its generation—that is also a 
limitation. 

The admirers of Mme. Leginska know 
her as a fiery tornado who can assault 
the piano with a vim to take one's breath 
away, who understands her acoustics, 
can pile up tone in most glorious fash- 


they seek, is yet lavish with his Brahms. | ion, and, making a virtue of extrava- 
Turning once more to the third, the least | gance, take her audience by ‘storm. Those 


played of the four symphonies, one is in- 


of her admirers who followed her to 


clined to surprise at its comparative neg- Symphony Hall yesterday must have been 


lect, for it so intimately and finely re- 
flects its composer’s nature and person-, 
ality. As such, it must have been dearly 
loved by Brahms’s friends. Its more re- 
poseful depths seem to breathe the ten- 
der and staunch friendship of Brahms 
for Clara Schumann wi.ich she so dearly 
prized, which was her solace and support 
in the grief over her !.usband’ 


and codperation. 
} Was there, 
S illness./ pounced upon, but, not to mince matters, 


disappointed to find their hitherto un- 
controlled steed decidedly restive and 
nervous under the _ stern, disciplinary 
baton of Dr. Muck; to find her former 


self-sufficiency and dominating assertion 


ill-suited to the reins of outer exaction 
Her remarkable strength 
her vivid chords, excitingly 


lovely in the) 
reedy eloquence of the wood-wind vari-) 
Muck spread 2 | 


like a far-off | 
And the simple melody | 
of the Allegretto, the rare sort which | 


Dr. Muck suc- 
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Bhe failed of Dr. Muck’s speed, could not 
iaader it maintain clarity of detail and 
‘unanimity of statement. Again, Lya- 
‘punov’s Concerto was against her. Tt 
‘was of the brilliant and dashing sort she 
must inevitably have chosen—an accom- 
modating vehicle for stupendous “‘octave- 
work,” for large-voiced sweeping of the 
keyboard, with a relieving middle 
gection of rhapsodic melody. All that 
was provided conveniently enough. But 
the Concerto was a lesser edition of a 
dozen more finely wrought pieces gone 
before—a Lisztian work to the core by 
‘an ardent disciple of Liszt, yet with none 
cf his master’s individual power an4 
heightening genius. Mme. lLeginska 
might have done far better with the 
Liszt which she plays so magnificently, 
with music to lift her on its current and 
carry her to its close by its very im- 
petus, less mindful of anxieties—but the 
other choice has been made and played. 
Lyapunovs themes were worthy of a 
student’s exercise, his orchestral writ- 
ing was entirely commonplace, no slight- 
est trace of his nationality was observ- 
able beyond the name of the composer. 
Tt was obviously unfair to set the) 
'pianist’s utmost against an imposing 
‘row of strong-lunged trombones. But 
against even these odds Mme. Leginska 
may be Said to have triumphed—in a 
‘sense. Are musicians ever judged by 
purely musical standards? If the same 
performance had come from a massive 
and unprepossessing man from a strange 
city, in the usual uninteresting cut- 
away, instead of a slim-fingered young 
woman in a velvet costume, with an im- 
puisive manner, violently expressive| 
gestures, and a “following,” the resultant | 
prolonged applause and the six or seven 
acknowledgments would be decidedly 
“doubtful. But Mme. Leginska’s applause 
‘is her own personal triumph, and not to 
be begrudged. 


| The London reviewers of 1905 called 
| Delius’s “In a Summer Garden’”’ in first 
“performance “unusual,” “formless,” “sur- 
prising without reason.” Comments such 
as might be expected to usher a master- 
piece into the world. To revert to it in 
1918 is to realize that no such expectations 
are justified. It has the quality of a ‘‘local’’ 
work to be performed by courtesy in its 


immediate district—surely not one that you 


and trying to be a little “queer,” Delius 
was visitated by pha ghost of Beckmesser. 
The general~impression is a rather con- 
glomerate orchestral body with incessant 
bird-pipings from the wood-wind, a surging 
but undistinguished melody for the ‘cellos, 
and a climax towards the end, not too new. 
The course of it is limp and monotonous, 
the close, lame. It is corspicuous neither 
for poetic eloquence, nor the painter’. skill. 
It does not mark the technically equipped 
experimentalist; there is nothing of the 
fresh, tingling wonder of new vistas opened 
up. For it takes an orchestral creator to 
do that—a composer with a fine apprecia- 
tion of the latent ossibilities in new in- 
struments and new groupings, a composer 
who can manipulate their new:y improved 
mechanisms to eloquent and colorful ad- 
vantage. And Delius could not do this be- 
cause he had not the creative orchestra! 
sense. Consequently, he more than once 


loses himself among his instruments, and 
the elaborate additional ones of his full 
modern orchestra go for saeteamelsds" 


RUSSIAN CONCERTO 
oA HON! FEATURE 


yee Feliz /i | 


Mme. Leginska, the Piar ist, 
Gives Splendid Entertain- | 
ment in Holiday Concert 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


PROGRAM. 
Symphony No. 3. F major. | 
Liapounoff. Piano Concerto. E_ flat minor. 
Delius. ‘‘In a Summer Garden,’ 


After a succession of outside ban- 
quets one is always glad to return 
to the home table. We have been 
dining out with the Chicagoans, on 
opera, for nearly a week; yesterday 
afternoon we were glad to return to 
the symphonic feast. We are gradu- 


ally coming to believe in Rubin-| 
stein’s opinion that symphony is a | 
finer musical form than onvera. @ i 

There is a stronger appeal to the 


Brahms. 


a 


- — 


would expect to cross the Atlantic. If! intellect in Brahms’ symphony than | 


it once surprised, it does not surprise now. 
It bespeaks the musician who has no dar- 
the musician who desires 
sincerely to be up with the times, to 
“svolve,’? but who chews his pen in vain 
for that rarest of treasures, a new musical 


ing in his soul; 


idea, who tries to be strange and is muddy 
instead, while inevitably echoing Wagner. 
For this work repeatedly recails Wagner’s 
summer nights, his forests and his birds, 


in a combination of dramatic ac- | 
tion, ‘scenic display and other ad- 
juncts, and this was thoroughly 
borne home in the excellent per- 
formance of yesterday afternoon, 


MOVEMENT CONSERVATIVE. 
Brahms’ third symphony is not, 


an abstruse work. Richter once 
called it the ‘Heroic,’ but its second | 


i 
4 
‘ 
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| SCORING IS BRILLIANT. 


and third movements are the reverse. 


7 of this, only the first and last pre-. 


_ certo in rhapsodical. 
' tremendously virile. and 
3 ginska played it with leonine power. 


essence and contrast of the 


senting strife in abundance. Once 


upon a time this first movement was. 


considered boldly dissonant, but to- 
day it seems conservative enough, 
although the struggle between major 
and minor is as effective as ever. 

Dr. Muck made an excellent con- 
trast between the turbulence of the 
chief theme and the idyllic, pastoral 
character of the second theme, and 
horns and contra-bassoon did good 
work in the return of the chief 
theme. 

In the second movement the anti- 
phonal effect between wind instru- 
ments and deep strings was well 
brought out. The allegretto, which 
here takes the place of a Scherzo 
showed what beauty a good com- 
poser can draw from very limited 
scoring, for its orchestration is 
very meagre compared with most 
modern symphonies. Here and in 
the Finale there was some exquisite 
horn-playing. 

The Finale is, as is usua! 
Brahms, the ‘great movement, and 
it was given a great reading. The 
playing of muted violins and violas 
In the ending, and the return of 
the opening theme of the Symphony 
here, were beautiful points to note. 
At the end Peace comes, the storm 
is Over and the stars are shining, 
and the symphony closes in the op- 
posite vein from the usual grand 
climax of symphonic form’ but it 
makes a most impressive ending 
nevertheless, a vein which Tschai- 
kowsky followed in his Pathetic 
Symphony. The work was deeply 
appreciated by the audience, which | 
showed considerable enthusiasm, re- 
calling Dr. Muck twice. 

Mme. Ethel Leginska won an em- 
phatic success with Liapounoff’s 
Piano Concerto in E flat minor. 
Liapounoff is not one of the great-. 
6st upon the Russian list, but he | 
belongs to that estimable Musco- | 
vite school which builds on nary? Ss 
themes and which does not disdain | 
melody and intelligibility. 


with 


a la Liszt, and 


It is in one movement. but the | 


regu- 
lar three movements is preserved. 


The scoring is spicy and brilliant 


=even to cymbols and triangle, and 


the work plunges into ‘“‘medias res” 
even in the opening orchestral sec- 
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| the modern repertoire. 


opened with the third 


alone on a Florida orange plantation 


tion | (Tutti) which is sensibly brief, 


after which the piano enters with 
fortissimo work. 
Mme. Leginska played from noted, 


which is not often done in these con-: 


certs; yet it is a sensible proceeding, 
for it is surely better to have the 
music than the pianist on the rack. 
She won an absolute triumph ‘for 
the work, and ,for her own interpre- 
tation of it. Her chord and octave 
playing was as brilliant as that of 
a d’ Albert or Rosenthal, and the 
coda was a perfect whirlwind of 
bravura. 

It was no wonder that there was 
a frenzy of enthusiasm at the end; 
Mme. GLeginska deserved it. and the 
concerto deserved it. and we thank 


Lia pounoff for avoiding the vagaries. 


of Stravinsky or and 


writing comprehensible music. Fritz 


Seriabine 


Delius, a mixture of Englishman and. | 


German, a man who studied almost 


(helped by a New York organist), 
who went to thé Leipsic Conserva- 
tory. rather to meet musicians than 
to study, has all the merits,and de- 
fects of the self-made composer. 

He does not always express him- 
self clearly, nor choose the best pos- 
sible scoring for his ideas, but the 
ideas themselves are generally very 
striking and original, filled with 
virility and native power. His ‘Ina 
Summer Garden,” played yesterday. 


'is a companion piece to his “Brigg 


Fair,’® performed at these concerts 
mg ts vears ago. 

is, of course, much less viva- 
cious than that composition. We 
thought highly of “Brigg Fair,’’ and 
we think that “In a Summer Gar- 
den’’ is also a worthy addition to 
It made a 
| better impression than when given 


pe Fiedler a few years ago. 


LEGINSKA SOLOIST Seb. 28 //¥ 
Stee AT SYMPHONY CONGERT 


Mme Ethel Leginska, the English 
* pianist. appeared yesterday for the first 


His con- ‘time in Boston as soloist with the Sym- 


Phony Orchestra, playing Liapounoft’s 


Mme. Le- | fourth piano concerto, its first perform-~- 


ance in this city. Dr Muck’s program 
Symphony by 
Brahms, the closing number nese “Tn 
a Sunimer Garden,’ the seldom-played 
| composition by Frederick Delius. 

The concerto by the Russian Lia- 
pounoff is in one movement, the vari- 
ous moods being frequently contrasted 
by bizarre orchestration, 
course, is considered ne of the 
Slav ‘style of writing. ome of the 
thematic material, that in the gentler 
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gramme will be greeted by the Cam- : © horse that gal- 
bridge public of the Symphony Or- 

chestra almost as vociferously as any audi- | often zg 

ence you might name. But last evening | rose m 


| marked an ‘‘off night’ at Sanders Theatre; | ' ocrity; 
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Boston violinist, Irma 
the soloist next week. 
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oe : Mme. Leginska was not at her best, and | | portant. Where the other two composers 

) | Leginska appeared with |} the Cambridgites who look for solid fare |) -eame almost immediately to the end of dc-ision barred 22 Germans 

| Symphony Orchestra On j|} were ill-pleased at the superficialties of ‘their tether in orchestral variety, ids th trians, | } alae 
lay af ioon, taking part in aj}|lyapunov and Alfvén That species of | drew richly and deeply from cain ae ie | leeruse this took nade pie | 

aR vain on vs, | Scandinavian music may delight Chicago; : ‘sources. Never did the sonorities © “|the orchestra members: wath tha week | 

eee gag Boston may mildly tolerate it for a passing 'prass sound more stirring, the swift ascend- 'vented a finished performal i" xivate| 
sa : trial and taste, but, probing further to : ing figures of the ‘cellos more terrifying, |refused to play, ci. Sikri oxeanleniey 

1 lant int Cambridge, it met with boredom, and the | | the great orchestral convulsions more huge paneer ta See ee pea br coneenn 

ich she | merest ripple of applause. Mme. Leginska, | and more appalling. It is indeed time reap Pe wt tring | ae 

ily be expected to let alone. She || feeling that she had not done herself or - \the more magnificent orchestral forces | 
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fformed in as broad a manner as if ||her music justice, was reluctant to bow, BE «Strauss were presented to Boston in a | 
; 5 were and always had been a rep-|;so again applause was curtailed. Having } q | son so far barren of them. a J.N. Be. } 
sentative of the Rubinstein school. jj arrived at the more uplifting “‘Death and | 
10ugh she must be associated in the || Transfiguration” of Strauss, the audience i 


agate ' was definitely out of the mood, and at a, . : , in Yorkshire, | 
: ne tavilic sgh bee he gc the close, was too busy with wraps. Mme. ETHEL LEGINSKA (Ethel Leggins) was born 1 | 
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ent ‘i the The exceedingly low temperature of the 48) =«6 England. Mrs. Arthur Wilson of Tranby Court saw to it that she | 
AL O 2 this occasion to be among t ! auditorium may have had something to do S| : hetizkv in Vienna Mme. Le- 
emost champions of the assertive | with it, for it takes only a little physical ' | could take pianoforte lessons of Leschetizky 10 : 
i the bombastic. She made her way ; discomfort to mar musical enjoyment. Cer- | ginska gave a concert in London on June I5; 1906, when she played 
rou gh Liapounoff’s rough pages andj tainly cold keys were a partial cause of | oe é Sats foe TN ‘uel - but she had layed in 
© the difficulties of his contorted | Mme. Leginska’s rather nervous and falter- a® =°-«sHenselt’s concerto and Rubinstein s in minor, bu Pp 


ire 3 : ing start. At any rate, the clean and . . : 4 hittern * an 
previo ae oS igen le aby sharp-set accuracy and the tonal vividness | | London as a child in 1896. She married Roy Emerson W t ms ‘ 
| Hd stay. She prov ‘os in | Which usually underlie and heighten Mme. _ | American composer, in July, 1907. Having played in Paris, retro- 
x of any of her contemporaries AQ | Leginska’s fiery style were notably lack- | . . her E n cities, she gave a concert in 
lity to express the grandiose. jing. The much needed confidence and poise gt ad, Berlin, Vienna, and other Huropea & 


All this does not mean, probably, |of the virtuoso gave way to the anxieties | | New York on January 20, 1912. It was then said that this was her 
i she has laid aside her Chopin, or of the performer. Then again, as an “early | | ; ‘ted States: but the Cleveland Leader ot 
it she is done with music of melody work” by a third-rate composer, the music § first appearance lil the Unite ates ; u 
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~ sent t throwing it over for in itself was often more brilliant in inten- | ichj n account of her disappearance from 
BE eo nence ~ that nly It tion than in effect. Lyapunov undoubtedly | (ig _ February eA. SIPs publishing . d PP n. said that 
fy means, in all likelihood, that she U®4erstood the piano, but he was as un- ' ‘London when she was suffering from nervous depression, 

sarin ; 


Spec pine te doubtedly a novice with th a. <As/| |= ae /, 
les to show herself @s interested , Taaeth: the cigabation Sr sh oduautye | | she was well known in Cleveland: ‘She played in a number of concerts 


gal, vee . an P ”? . 
‘Solo play id ids gm ne onpadllur sounds which Mme. Leginska powerfully | : here, notably one at the Hippodrome over a year ago. Since her 

requirements and merely r - made with galloping octaves and thunder- | @ ° i fi 

A afta bewte | ¥ rominent re in 
» progta ous runs were despoiled acoustically by | 4@ 8 8=«appearaice in New York in 1912 she has been a pro gu 
at the “‘tutti.”” The would-be glamorous tone the concert field. 

: : of the melodic portions, in the typical ro- | ; 

Opp 3 mantic manner, evaporated by the same She played for the first time in Boston on November 9, 1914, when 
Palle | pee In theme and episode the piece tec | her programme contained only pieces by Chopin. She has played here 
Beet ern 4 equally undistinguished; the orchestra | ‘ 
m3 , writing commonplace and coarse-fibred. on December 8, 1915; January 31, February 24, October 14, December 


6, 1916. 
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s third 38} yr aphony in F major; can have given the symphony a more Viva- 

miace. t - Delit “Tn @ cious, deft and agile performance. Dr. 
ou Toh, 2.57 Muck allows no frigidity of atmosphere to 


"" ‘alter the slightest inflection of his hand, or 
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PS Rig eT a Bo ee: eee tightness and commonness of | 

‘shown in some half-dozen recitals here, - oo Interesting a Programme, a Cool : ‘the music, the rhythmic incision, the swift nT} Vi va | TOT 
‘eontrapuntal play of parts in the first and SYMPHONY ILL NOT 


performed 
Wvamecutachie’s _ eee 28 soloist with Audience and a Colder Auditorium for | ts, befell wi : | 
‘ , n m- ) ments, befell Ww | ; q 
| comes aaein ith pagasing evidence, the Symphony Orchestra at Cambridge— Pongal ar "oe if shied Pipa ce Bogie PLAY IN SPRINGFIELD 
Hant and very rapid and her ete,  Alfven Again, a Russian Concerto with ‘way. The fanfares of brass were in the| [Special Dispatch to the Herald.] "| 
ghee was one of well-sustainet ment. Mme. Leginska and the Tr Fat, 7, datas tnd decidedly svove the BPRINGHSED. OT ae 
quite equal to sustaining the | . e Triumphant : ordinary; in many incidents of the sym- | Muck and his musicians: of the Boston | 

phony there was matter for genuine pleas- ; Symphony Orchestra have cancelled | 


piano part in ya 
The % et i be 4 pt gg ii finale. | Strauss of “Death and Transfiguration” n n Spring 
he artist was reca any times. | ‘ure. But the sugar-coating quickly wore \ their concert engage! ent i Spring- 


The Brahms Sym } aaa 
ymphony and th | 
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‘nicipal Auditorium Feb. 27. 
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Mme. ErHeL LecinsKA (Ethel Leggins) was born in Yorkshire, | 
England. Mrs. Arthur Wilson of Tranby Court saw to it that she - 
could take pianoforte lessons of Leschetizky in Vienna. Mme. Le- 
_ginska gave a concert in London on June 15, 1906, when she played 
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atte es oh, 28 fi | Muck, allows ‘no frigidity of atmosphere to 

> Sliightest inflection of his hand, or 
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ay | 7 ‘work, one without the quickening 
) . preath of inspiration. 
| Miss Seydel, now in her 22d year, has 


had uncommon experience in playing 


| before the publi¢ since she was 10 years 
old;. experience in this country and in 

Europe. Yesterday she played at a 

| = Symphony concert in Boston for the first 


: | - » time, although she has played with this 
GF er alt Fhe ‘ e orchestra in. Providence and twice in 


Cambridge. She chose Saint-Saens’s 
familiar concerto in RB minor. When the 
concerto was first performed in Boston 
by Mr. Adamowski the critic of a lead- 


Violin Performance of | : 
ing newspaper condemned it as in- | 


Miss Seydel sipid, colorless,”’ hastily put together | 
‘ as for a pressing occasion. The second | 


anes movement reminded him of Gounod; the | 


on - third of Bizet. Another critic said that | 
MAKES DEBUT HERE the music was ‘without the character | 
WITH ORCHESTRA ite for the concerto, Let this be a 
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istics of Saint-Saens,” and saw 4 short 
'warning to us, dearly beloved brethren: 
‘Let us not venture in prophecy. Miss 
. 'Sevdel displayed a sound, sure technic, 

By PHILIP HALE Her performance Was careful and fem- 
The 16th concert of the Boston Sym- | inine. There are women violinists of 
whom it is said admiringly: “She plays 
; . like a man.’ We do not wish to hear 
took place yesterday afternoon 1m Syvm- «4 woman, young or old, play with the 
phony Hall. The program was as fol- | virility of a male virtuoso. This con- 
certo admits of broader treatment, of 
greater dash and brilliancy than were 
shown yesterday, at the same time, 4 
Daughter’ and} milder interpretation, a woman’s inter- 
pretation, 1s welcome, if it is as musical 
and agreeable aS Was that of Miss Sey- 
serr | “|del’s. Certainly the second movement 
serge [he Sorcerer's, Apprentice, did not lose its pastoral charm, and 
which at first seemed to be an excellent | Miss Seydel’s harmonics were more se- 
bit of thumor in music, but how sounds {| cure than those played by some of her 
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phony Orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, 
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lows: Dukas, Symphony in (| major: 


Saint-Saens, Concerto for Violin, No. 3; 


emer ete. a 8 OE ores 


Sibelius, ‘“Pojhola’s 
“Nightride and Sunrise.’ 


| Dukas is known here chiefly by his 


Irma Sey del. 
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like an old joke. The symphony, which 
was played here for the first time in 
3oston, if not in the United States, was 
composed in i295-96, a year or 50 before 


the Scherzo. Its prevailing fault is 


| dryness—dryness in thematic material 
and in the scholastic use of the ma- 
‘terial. There is little or nothing that 


can be called imaginative; the only ap- 


proach to the poetic is in the second 


movement, at the beginning of the mid- 
dle section, which is also noticeable for 


‘more ingenious and effective instrumen- 
tation than is elsewhere displayed. The 


harmonic schemes are orthodox, with- 
out a touch of ultra-modernity. There 


; are a few traces of Cesar Mranck’s in- 


fluence, as in a jubilant passage where 


itrumpets play an important part, also 
'in one melodic line that recalls the 
'Wranck of the Symphony in PD minor. 
-Dukas’s symphony is a serious work, 


the work of a man enamored of de- 
velopment, delighting in working out 
contrapuntal nroblems; HL laborious 
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male predecessors. Tf her performance 
was feminine, it was not effeminate. 
The two pieces by Sibelius were 
heard here about a year ago. ‘‘Poh- 
jola’s Daughter” illustrates a rune in 


the Finnish epic “Kalevela’”’—the Wwoo- 
ting of Louhi's daughter by Vainamoi- 
‘nen and the ride of the disappointed | 
‘and wounded lover who could not meet 
‘all the tests proposed by the mocking 


maiden. The fantasia is program, de- 


'scriptive music, entertaining, now wild, 


now lyrically charming, often impres- 


sive. There is no printed argument for 


“Nightride and Sunrise.’’ Whoever 
rode, rode for a long time and hard. 
The galloping figure becomes monoto- 
nous. The sun, in this fantasia, loudly 
calls attention to its rising, as if it 
were an extraordinary phenomenon. 
The final sonorous pages do not make 
one forget the monotony of those pre- 
ceding. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 


The program of next week is as fol-. 


9% « 


lows: Goldmark, overture, “Sakuntala’ ; 


Lalo, violin ‘cello concerto (Joseph | 


Malkin); Beethoven, Symphony No. 2. 
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MIS | | brilliancy of the finale aroused re- 
iat 5 IRM A CRYDEL Poby aarti enthusiasm, which was 
Bie ie ) | | fully deserved. — 

‘ _\Mr. Loeffler, as the teacher of this 
‘ PROVES A PRODIGY artist, deserves mention, and the 
f iN 7 father at the back of the orchestra 


must have been proud of the girl in 
| | 2 er ae ve front of it. This very young artist 
Boston Girl Violinist Fulfils may yet inherit the title of ‘“‘the 
All Her Early Promise at ‘@dle-fairy. which was applied to 

S h Mme. Norman Neruda in her youth. 
ympnony Hall Dukas has been chiefly known 

| —_—----——— here by his “Sorcerer’s Apprentice, 
MAKES HER DEBUT AS with its two bewitched bassoons, and 
| we were glad to hear him in some- 

FULL FLEDGED ARTIST thing more serious. He is neither 
Sot Ce ugly nor prolix in this symphony, . 
iy ae which is something to be grateful 
Dukas’ Three Part Symphony for in these modern days. In short, 


and Two Sibelius Works we can praise the first movement 


Al p for svmmetry and intelligibility. 
so on rogram Were there is a theme that is rol- , 


licking enough to be a drinking | 
song. The opening figure of this 
(sight notes), Is treated all the way | 
eM ini | la ale hi Hines scales from flutes to trombones, and final- | 
igint-Saens lin aannettn, B minor 44. Sormee 1. sn augmentation on the | 
Sibelius Soloist, Miss Irma Sevdel _ heavy brasses. It is a rather noisy | 
Pojhola’s Daughter | 
“Night Ride and Sunrise’ Movement, but the best of the work. | 
We Night ride and sunrise. The andante is filled with pas- 
Miss Irma Seydel made her debut, toral pipings and monotony. In the 
@s a young prodigy on the violin, centre there is a broad chorale for | 
some years ago. More than one orasses, with brilliant figuration on 
IE enaioy grows less as she the strings the only tangible thing 
2 in the rhapsodical movement, which | 
grows bigger, and is great only while seems to come to a close many 
she is small, but we are giad to times, only to go on again: 
DL Mirdel does not.be-,.,0°.°.055 °° ee 
long to this type. She has been loath get depart.” | 
steadily ripening, and the sterling the finale was inconsequential. A 
davanterof her musicianship casei Frenchman once hearing a meaning- 


demonstrated yesterday afternoon in ‘one ‘sonata burst out with—‘‘Ce 
sonate, que me veut il?’ In like 


Symphony Hall, when she made her 
Weeut at these concerts as a full- manner we would wish to know 
fledged artist. what that movement wanted of us. 
“Her tone is remarkably broad and Apap ahd asta viaceomings paleo 
4s sympathetic; her pNP area Dukas had really found something 
@ecure, and her technique in such os eg sch cl i angi cl 
ints as double-stopping, harmon- iy tine 
ies, etc), is most advanced. The FULL OF NORTHERN GLOOM. 
Saint-Saens concerto is not one of the The two Sibelius works which 
world-famous ones, and yet it is not 4, d tl mae / : aes 
‘only good music, but really violinistic ye peed the. program ‘were of Morn: 
in its effects. The slow movement is ©? gloom and impressiveness. 
its most difficult requirement, and Pojhola’s Daughter is wooed by 
Miss Seydel gave this with superb Wannemoien, a Scandinavian deity, 
steadiness, the ending of this move- who used to play upon a harp made 
ment being remarkable for harmon- of dead men’s bones, and strung 
a s and arpeggios,. which were exe- with drowned maidens’ hair, but as 
cuted with great effect. such Instruments are not manufac- 
‘AROUSED ENTHUSIASM. ve ata iy sa Sibelius did not 
ae make the harp very prominegt in 
In the first movement the full ¢his Per contra, he gave a picture 


tone, especially in G string passages, of the daughter aforesaid seated on 
‘was wonderful, and the dash and # rainbow. Wagner does somewhat 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 
PROGRAM. 


/ 


(fa 


‘) Waite them in what tight you may) fk 


formula o 
‘growls and then working up to a 
higher climax is a regular Scandi- 
mavian patent process, but it must | 
he said that it is employed effective- | 
lv’ here, the intentionally fragment- | 
ary and spasmodic vein is dramatic, 
and the monotony of the North has 
always a species of picturesqueness | 
in its music. 

The Night-Ride was rather uncon- 
ventional. We cannot imagine, for 
example, what that sudden kettle- 
drum stroke meant, unless it was a 
vide in an automobile, and there 
was a blow-out! In the matter of 
a Northern sunrise we still prefer: 
Grieg in “Peer Gynt,’ but this’ 
number is none the less impressive 
and modern. 

The brass instruments had some 
difficult passages in the first num- 
ber and the steadiness of their work 
demands mention. 


THE SYMPHONY. CONCERT, 
 Inanme. wiieenae: Eas Oe LEE 
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'SIBELIUS BY THE SIDE OF TWO 
| | er 


PARISIANS 


-Pone-Poems, “Pohjola’s Daughter” and’ 


} 


“Night Ride and Sunset,” Still Rela- 
tively Unfamiliar, in Which He Far’ 
Outshone Dukas in a Labored and Hollow 


Symphony and Saint-Saens in a Neat 
Concerto—Miss Seydel as Violinist 


two tone-poems, repeated from last sea- 
son, still overtopped in interest the sym- 
phony newly introduced to Boston. The 
music of Sibelius persists strange in our’ 
ears, while more than one work labelled 
“First time in Boston’ presents aspects by 
no means unfamiliar. And therefore Sibe-— 
lius, however distinct and unmistakable his 
style, necessitates frequent returns from. 
year to year. Such opportunity Dr. Muck 
abundantly provides. No living compose”, 


‘not even Debussy and Strauss, does he. 


favor more, while conductors the country | 
over merely chance upon “Finlandia” oF) 
the like now and then, steering wide and) 
wary of the Fourth Symphony. Yet Bos- | 
ton, even its once doubting part, 1 
converted to Sibelius “en bloc,” 
point of taking him for granted. 
avoid that pitfall, while welcoming the 
repetition of the First, Second and Fourta 
Symphonies, the “Swan of Tuonela,” ‘‘Fin- 
landia,’’ the “Oceanides,’’ and the two su- 
premely beautiful pieces of yesterday. The 
“King Christian’? Suite should give way 
permanently to its petters, and the ‘Valse 
Triste’’ will do for scandalous dancers on 
Broadway. If Dr. Muck belonged to New 
York, he would undoubtedly reiterate the- 
Fourth Symphony, until he had compelled 
and driven his auidences from reluctance 
into enthusiasm. ; 
Like the rest, ‘‘Pohjola’s Daughter’ and 
the “Night Ride and Sunrise,’’ with repe- 
tition grow in the estimation of the hear- 
Dr. Muck interprets them with a re- 
markable lucidity and sympathy, avoiding 
haste and the continental, un-Sibelian man- 
nevisms into which another conductor 
woulc lapse from the thoughtless custom 
of his beat, cherishing every atom of the 
eleqvence in the individval voices. In 
listening ta them, a strong effort of recep- 
tivity is necessary, and it is well to leave 
both musical and literary orthodoxy pe-- 
hind. Commentators are prone to become | 
too wordy over Sibelius’s nationality, his | 
landscape, his ‘‘Kalevala.’”’ These things | 


N disparagement of the proposition) are implicated, but they are not inexplica- 


that Boston audiences take the learned 

attitude toward their music, the 

Friday subscribers, at least, met the 
rather light-charactered and superficial 
| French music at yesterday’s concert with 
'many rounds of applause, whereas the 
| more deep-currented and nobly conceived 
| *Pohjola’s Daughter,’ and the ‘“‘Night 
| Ride and Sunrise’ of Sibelius found no 
| stronger acknowledgment than perfunctory 
| politeness. A part explanation is obvious: 
'the Symphony of Dukas and the violin 
‘concerto of Saint-Sdens in B minor indulge 


‘in the usual orchestral excitements ana, 


_convolutions, while Sibelius here set him- 
‘self soberly to his particular task, avoid- 
ing superlatives. The Frenchmen courted 
the applause of habit with the usual as- 
cendant endings, while Sibelius was 
prompted solely by his art and his subject, 
in the first case drab, in the second dreamy, 
in each. innocent of physiological reaction. 


‘ble. To much yreoccupation with runs 
and phrases, too much thinking in the 
‘terms of poetry and prose, tends to, divert 
people from the impassioned directness and 
jon amg of Sibelius’s purely musical 
genius. Suffice it that the two pieces in | 
| question describe what their names imply. 


/Sibelius is a hiehly imaginative, but not 
‘a graphic worker; with him, as with every 
| important composer, moods are para- 
i\mourt, specific deeds, negligible. He feels 
la deep kinship for his people and their 
'folk-lores—that feeling finds natural and 
| concentrated expression in his music. And 
‘the inner emotion is more indescribable 
|than the external signs. It is music of the 
ashame knowing no rhetoric but that of the 
heart, knowing no rhetoric but that of the f) 
overloaded with pretension, finery and 
brain-spun elaboration. 

| . Indeed, the economy of Sibelius's mate- 
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tials and desigh is never more apparent artificial and the “sHOWY"; "the wit of the| ing noisy, bustling, emptily pretentious, sorm here, as in the ease of the other 
than in these pieces. In ‘‘Pohjola’s Daugh- last movement falls distinctly short of the | * | with commonplace themes. The ‘irst had *OT™ - in Soars Scan Tak. 
ter,’ particularly, there is intensive and “Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” But there is an| {Promised better, both in significance of two, is of more ‘impo! ince n . 

creative search of the latent melodic pos- inspiriting snap of rhythm in the first. | | deas and. in CONVOY The. “song -content, though the orchestra strug- 


; ; , eme, he, , | - 
‘sibilities of the various instruments. The And the Andante is an individual, a dis- a Bagong db rs iy an anesubont gled nobly to get out of the music 


songful result, finely and freshly wrought. | tinctly finer sort of music, ‘The longest of | jin violins and deepening as repeated’ something that was not there. > 
often follows a single line, blending from the three movements, it justifies its length. | ae added horn. In the slow movement takes more than mere piling up of | 
instrument to instrument, and enhanced by There is beauty in the main theme, variety i} | ere Is a definite mood in the passage! brass to make a climax effective bi | 
ie cied and shimmering background. It is of color in its development, individual or- | |descending scale fashion from the tonic, 5 tO Make . 
, ie te s almost nowhere else. There | | 
very opposite of a multiplex score, iii- chestration aS a ) | 
Perkcaiy Peatsived, and breathlessly event- are some truly memorable passages for through ‘the appropriate harmonization 2t 2 | regular concert of the BOStOn | 
ful. The subject is laid out simply, clearly, the horns, and the glamorous body of the | and rich bass, Repeated later in the re- Symphony Orchestra as a Violin solo- : 
deliberately But it never sounds ‘‘thin,’’ sustained strings is never sentimental, By || {turn in loud brass with counterpoint in ist was an occasion of felicitous “awd 
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| |Pausing on six and three, Archaic in’ Miss Irma Seydel’s first appearance | 
| [Character it is the more chiirchly 


ii i 
; . # , <3] »vement, the Symphony wi || Strings, the beauty has gone. Dr Muck s+ ° te ‘ 
{or nore than intentionally monotonous, for its siow moveme! ts es a PHONY Ww il] be : 1] ‘conducted wtih obvious care and sym- terest, for she Is one of the “daughters 


it is replete with the subtlest touches and remembered. ie | ; | pathy. Another work of moments, and of the orchestra.” She elected to play 
changes. So also with the music of the | 1.1 week Mme. Leginska, first appear- | fration, Wal niece of apg ey orches~ the beautiful Saint-Saéns concerto in | 
night ride. Strauss might have launched a ing in Boston with its eminent orchestra, | , Quai to the duration of 


hest pon a stupendous race, ex- her fullest opportunities ‘by an un i | gaEnonic flight. B minor, op. 61, No. 3, a most excel- | 
huge orchestra u pethaeate ’. missed her fu »pportunities : : in 1e Soloist of the day was Irma Sey- lent choice for t . Miss Seydel 
ceeding Liszt’s ‘‘“Mazeppa.’’ But the loping, wise choice of concerto. Miss Irma Seydel | | del, the violinist whose steady rise all | for the day y 


with just the right touch of sleighbells,| #64 ner to perfection. The Violin Con- | proi Miss Seydel is now more than aj stage a clean-cut vigor and a healthy 


snee to be ’’ and become promising young woman. There is ma- streneth which augur we or her 
itn be omes m8 ne ‘ ° / wf . N a + ; 

tries not once t Oe ee ae one | certo of Saint-Saéns in B minor has under- | turity in her manner, breadth of bow- st t 1¢ & sae 

far the ‘apter sensation. - 


' nel of an| sone very different readings, but the femi- 1 | ing. the quality of authority in molding| quick advance. She played =the 
celebrity has missed the Se ee i niné, persuasive quality of hers may etand  Seebaae ise ate n Madera 8 a gmc ctber pe a) Saint-Saéns concerto at times bril- 
| se Oo pr 5 : . i | © > pr , "‘CEIVINE | wand nin? : i 
1 alge re But a ig ob with the best of them. Sarasate, for whom | | the contrast of moods and RR al Saint. liantly, rejoicing in her power and in 
efforts we | 


+1 than imitation, and the sun- the concerto was written, may have played | he caeone cpnperta tn B minor, with her technical proficiency. Her in- 
mood rather a pee ae ’ it with more suave polish and complacent } | eM nce and artifices, was the num-! + : , 

son who has s ip | ia LOK Pi Mas, open wei ai ,tonation for the most part was cor- 
never heard it, it iS as —r. ; 


ia |'|rhythmic profile. The superb caim| rect. Her coloring is as yet a trifle 

keener fire of attack and incision, with || Which underlies the Sicilian melody wil le 

: 7 3 ill , ‘Md 

color toa blind man. . more grandiose bravura. But these quali- | be more Miss Seydel’s scene paca Ba 0 | monotonous, and a little more flexi-| 
Beside Sibelius, the orchestra! manipu-|+i., were not missed: they would have | i just now, but in passages not asking! Pility in the production of her vibrato 
lations of Dukas, brass fanfares, flute runS| .,..,Geq rather strange from a quiet-man- i Beye taste dnd that inate ee intona-| would be desirable. A deeper appre- 
and the rest of it, sounded perhaps more! yoreg girl of twenty-two. For instance, the || style, In all a successful eat tne ciation of what art.means and of what 
conventional than they really were. ae flourish opening the last movement, i ! ps ts Miss on thors or played elsewhere| her own obligation to it is will come 
r chosen as e all of thirty- i 2 the orchestra, this was her firs it AP] , 

MiP Uliscnative to the “Sorcerer's Appren-| sient years ola, she performed with modert | *Rgerancs RE these concerta, | | Conoéet the fosetten oll ee 
tice,’ which is in pressing need of rest. exactitude rather than strutting assertion. 1 modern orchestiay irene nitions, in the anchontien ata yet: <1 an rr sane 
And now, it is not hard to “ager oeiag: Sect As a generally careful and graceful inter- : | eae Daughter” and “Night Ride | ranks “was chile to wive aul and ‘ther 
is more than a serviceable tour de force, to though the wit and sparkle of the composer : i Peroeption, and authority by Dr father, on his stool among the double 
enliven and fill out a programme. ItS} g,.neq rather more deftly from the orches- i 4 uck at their former performance, were basses, may well be forgiven for let- 


the closing numbers, , 4 
maker has never before or since hit upon} +... than Miss Seydel’s bow. The middle ™ ds ting his eyes stray from the econduc- 


fos ini j or struck the | NE atiic . ~ ale nsem- | - 27) 4 » , ‘ | . . 
its felicitous twist of theme | Siciliano struck the best balance of ense I M nneLor, hehe. “a , (tor’s baton to his daughter’s bow. 


mark of orchestral brilliance more cleanly, ble, and brought forth the most charming P The concert ended with the some- 
. 2 . . c S ark- iia _e9e4n2 rT 2oston S m hon O ch tra | . . * | 
‘or lived un to its conciseness and its sp ' capabilities of Miss Seydel. She forgot he ymp Vy rcnes what somber music of Sibelius. There 


i 
‘ | : : I 
|ling wit. Surely, not in his symphony. } nervousness, played as one with the or- | || Boston waited 22 years to hear the w oO W inni 
-Accustomed to the lone flash of humor, on®| opectra for the enhancement of the music. | symphony in C major of Paul Abra-' ri lg ri ‘fa cans, 49, 
looked yesterday for the more serious Du- Duri th | ‘99 c ie choca Bie symphonic fantasia, Op. $0, 
Jring these 22 years ‘Pohjola’s Daughter,” and a sym- 


| And if hers was not the shaded eloquence |ham Dukas 
kas, for whatever aims and aspirations his | ang authority of Mr. Longy’s oboe, nor the 1 ears: ae S. : é . 
subtlety of Mr. Maquarre’s flute, her excel- : lp ay was no particular commotion IN phonic poem, op. 55, “Night Ride and 
lent musicianship still bespoke her compe- | 7oston because this symphony was in Sunrise.” Why one should have been: 
} 


’ 


more largely drawn music might reveal. 
Glimpses of personality, of genuine intimate 
tence to match her lovely and faultless P| the world and now that it has been called a fantasia and the other a poem 
tone, most discriminately poised and _| heard Boston wil] doubtless pursue does not appear Both are -writben 


beauty, shone from many pages of the slow 
movement, but the first and last seemed | 
shaped, with theirs. J. N, B. its Way with no appreciable change inj in the saz 


mostly a compilation of “influences’”’ and 

contemporary uSages, disparate music of a 

composer conversant in the “grand man- 

ner’ more proficient in gesture than moved Tuk: vm: 
| . | as : 

by inspiration. Dukas stands forth in his - | — . is ¥ rote his work in three move- 

symphony as a skilled orchestrator, with a || in) / spirit of the scherzo is not wholly : S, a scheme which conduces to a 


r Rapids « | feeling of gratitt 
Torte sot oe portion, mass, and musical | apgent. trom the new symphony in C i | nek Sani Sc ta pocnitanenes are are 
covered. in its course. And. most con- 'major of Dukas, given yesterday for the ‘oe oS peculiar that this sym- 


| : | saan aint || Phony: dates from | a: 
spicuously, the symphony is full of “the- Boadadh time here, although: the Mon pga | “Te Dprenti sartine mee » gg as 
atre,” in the vein of French musical tra-||itself is lacking, There appears to be beak hh , ch has often 
dition. He shapes and plans his climaxes Bardot: intent toward vivacity in the : A eard here and always enjoyed. 
well; the storms darkly gathering in the || other three, with some purpose in ca- a Pparently there was not enough in- 
strings, the cumulative ascent, magnilo- | price, whimsicality, humor. But the ’ 'Spiration for the scherzo and the sym- 
quent statement from the trombones or sh who wrote the contemporaneous | Phony, and it all found vent in the 


be noticed that those who like 
|Sibelius are rather emphatic about it. 
| Those who do not like him are equally 
stressful. There is no middle ground. 
Being thus capable of stirring strong 
feelings of partisanship, the assump- 
tion is all on the side of Sibelius writ- 
ing music that will live. All com- 
posers who have endured have had to 
fight their way. How recently it is 
that anyone dared to Suggest. that! 
Brahms was a greater composer than. 
| Beethoven! ey are a, be 


Yi its outlook on life and with no over vie Same idiom, although the fan- 
‘ a t Ss £ St 2 
NEW DUKAS SYMPHONY, Whelming desire to hear it again.| gin is longer than the poem. It is 
Glete ————Moek.+. 


trumpets, these practices bespeak a rood achergo,. ‘Sorcerer's .Apprentice,’’ . with ; scherzo. Of the three movements of 


campaigner, but they have ali been heard _ the symphon thi 
before, There is more than a tinge of the 3 Bey f wit and a skillful pen, is seldom | phony, the third is the best, 
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‘other, music by this rematkable com- 
poser, grow greater with clo ac- 
quaintance. It is also doubtless — true 
that Dr, Muck’s performance of this 
music, especially of the “Night-Ride 
and Sunrise,” grows in its greatness. 
It is no doubt largely our fault that 
we see more in this work than when 
Dr. Muck first played it in Boston. 

“Night-Ride and Sunrise’’—the dark- 
ness and agitation of the night, a night 
of grotesque shapes that feer from 
the shadows, when the hoofs of the 
horse themselves awaken echoes which 
terrify the lonely rider, when a branch 
of a tree may be the arm of a hob- 
goblin stretched out hungrily from its 
ambush, when other strange inhabitants 
of the darkness may be dodging the 
. fiying pair; then a flush on the horizon, | 
Soloist a sort of a quiver that runs through | 

| a everything as it awakens, a song of a 
Waht a4 | bird, long lanes of light that floods 
, over the rocks and through the top 

| branches of trees, then more light, sand 
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Then the Glorious Sunrise | 


. | 
«Shien : 1: Tnagfr this, or anything else you | 
f aens B minor concerto for the violin, like, while this singular music is being. 
played by Miss Irma Seydel; and two | played! Enough that there are two 


. : Naotitions of Sibelius, “Pohjola’s moods, the first fantastical and maca- 


ag ; bre, with just a realistic touch in the 
Daughter” and “Night-Ride and Sun: | occasional orchestral reference to the 


De gy 1¢ || Clatter of hoofs, the muttering of some 
tise, made the programme of r , ghostly wind instrument, and later a 
concert of the Boston areenery. .* abet nr el hoc manne over or tani 
Af ; m- || beats; an en such strange a eau~- 
chestra yesterday afternoon in vy | tiful effects as no orchestra but the 
phony Hall. | orchestra of Sibelius is capable of, and- 
Wier’ the sensation of warmth and light and 
] smiling nature. 
| Sibelius has been accused of being | 
unable to write save as a Northman, a 
| Finn, of realizing in his scores only the 
| things that he hears under his village 
belfry. True, the imagination of this 
piece is northern, for only in the north 
could nature assume by turns such 
impressive and supernatural or genial 


ce -t~ -—ee 


SUAVITY OF DUKAS 


®@ youthful freshness of feeling which 
‘at times verges perilously on what is 


y se ee kake 5 Bote 2 en ongy and beautiful aspects. But such music, 


' whatever its origin, is for any hearer, 
fe Bleu” the opera which is one in any land, who has trembled or re- 


‘of the very significant contributions of |) oiced before the greatness of the earth. 
he modern Frenchman to the literature Notable is the wild introduction, and 


Ne rotate pia ta Mb ho sume ae the wonderful orchestral effects as the 


ws dis- 
s suavity and frankness of style gave ole changes and the shado 


Writes With Absolute Sureness 


The composer writes with the abso- 
lute sureness of the inspired master, 
Doing things that have not been done 
before with the orchestra, he knows in 
advance exactly how he is going to do 
them, and what the new sounds will 
be like. Truly, there is not the like of 
this Northman in modern music. “‘Poh- 
jola’s Daughter’ was only less aston- 
ishing yesterday because it was better 
understood in advance. The music of 


pleasure. 
Miss Seydel played the Saint-Saens 
eco to in a very musicilanly manner, 

vith warmth and refinement of style, 

ith contagious feeling. An unusually 
gifted player today, she has a solid and 
admirable foundation for future achieve~ 
‘ment. If the regular progress and de- 
mDopment of past years is continued, 
‘as doubtless it will be, there should be 
@ brilliant career before her. The audi- 
e ince was delighted with her perform- 
"anes, and recalled the violinist several 
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February 28. 
Leipsic Philharmonic, July 17. 


| Mayence, City Orchestra, July 24. 
i ber 12. 


| September 17. 
| St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, December 5, 6 


-Sondershausen’s Orchestra, 
Homburg, November 4. 


Cambridge—Boston 
(Ohio) Symphony Orc 
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|,was Gustav Strube; for seven years, Charles Martin Loeffler. 


| her father’s pupils at High School Hall, Needha 
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ter, and the la 


‘eonclusion, which leaves 
| Boston on : 
1896. She began to study the violin when she was three oe ye gd 
as he is now, a double-bass 
For two years her teacher 
Her 
Maquarre, 
at a concert of 


. ee m, where she then 
lived. She played an “Air” by Weber. On August 12, 1906, she 


played at Bar Harbor with an orchestra of Boston Svm hony men, M 
Strube conductor (De Beriot’s Seventh Coleenres): eh mh she had 
played with this orchestra again, September 9, she accepted profes+ 


her father, Theodor Seydel, who was then; 
player of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


teacher in solfége, harmony, and composition has been André 
Her first appearance in concert was on December 5, 1900, 


sional engagements and gave recitals of her own. 
went to Germany. On July 9 she played with the City Orchestra of | 


Cologne in the Giirzenich hall. She played again with this orchestra 
July 10, September 18 (Pension Fund concert). Returning to América, 
she played with the Boston Opera House Orchestra March 19, 1911. 
She also ee - New York and Brockton with orchestras. 
1912. boston Opera House Orchestra, January 7. Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Cambridge, April 25. Wetehiter’ Music F estivall 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, November 23. | 
1913. 
onic, January 24. San Francisco Symphony 


é Orchestra, 
Cologne City Orchestra, June 28. “with 


Nauheim, with 
Cologne City Orchestra, July to. 
Wiesbaden, Kurkapelle, Septem- 


) stra, September 16. Homburg, 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, N ovember 


Berlin, Philharmonic Orche 


1914. Minneapolis Sympho Prince of 
City Orchestra, July 23. 
Orchestra, November 9. 
Orchestra, January 14. 


February 25. Canton 


I9It5. Hartford 


I916. New 


phony Orchestra; December 5. Siesill | 


rchestra, December 26. 
e—Boston S 


¥! Phithatinan yanuaty tf, 


January 28, April 16. 
May 27. Baltimore, Symphony 
in Boston: January 3, 1910; Febru- 
3 +, tenor); November 19, 
“ » 1915; January 17, 


includes concertos by 


Beethoven, B ; 


eis ate | 
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In 1910 her family | 
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The two pleces of Sibelius, not so. 
familiar to Symphony audiences as 
other, music by this remarkable com- 
poser, grow greater with closer ac- 


is quaintance. It is also doubtless true 
A that Dr. Muck’s performance of this 
f eae especially of the ‘“‘Night-Ride 


and Sunrise,” grows in its greatness. | 
Tt is no doubt largely our fault that 


| we see more in this work than bea 
Dr. Muck first played it in Boston. 
“Night-Ride and Sunrise’’—the dark- 


| ness and agitation of the night, a night | 
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| | of grotesque shapes that heer from | 
" : m the shadows, when the hoofs of the| 
Dukas ( Major Hear | horse themselves awaken echoes which 
| of the darkness may be dodging the | 
| fiying pair; then a flush on the horizon, | 
| branches of trees, then more light, and 
the great, peaceful, reassuring sun! 
Dukas’ symphony in C major, played | 
for the first time in Boston; the Saint-_ 
: ; occasional orchestral reference to the 
| rise,’ made the programme of the | Clatter of hoofs, the muttering of some 
| : 


terrify the lonely rider, when a branch 

of a tree may be the arm of a hob- 

i ° goblin stretched out hungrily from its 
t —NMliss Seydel the ambush, when other strange inhabitants | 

ad 

Soloist | a sort of a quiver that runs through | 

: | or everything as it awakens, a song of a 

| | Watt , 2 / : bird, long lanes of light that floods 
Pete P , over the rocks and through the top 

BY OLIN DOWNES 

Then the Glorious Sunrise | 
4s Imagine this, or anything else you | 

Saens B minor concerto for the ga like, while this singular music is being 

» Miss Irma Seydel; and two | played! Enough that there are two 

played by M ¢ Sibelius “Pohjola’s moods, the first fantastical and maca- 

compositions 0 he eH 4p : im bre, with just a realistic touch in the 

Daughter” and “Night-Ride and Sun- 

| ghostly wind instrument, and later a 

concert of the Boston Symphony Or- monotonous song heard over the hoof- 

; ‘ on in Sym-j beats; and then such strange aft beau- 

_chestra yesterday afterno tiful effects as no orchestra but the 

phony Hall. orchestra of Sibelius is capable of, &nd 


pe Saar » the sensation of warmth and light and | 
| | Smiling nature, | 
| | 
| SUAVITY OF DUKAS | Sibelius has been accused of belng | 

The symphony of Dukas—the last two || unable to write save as a Northman, a. | 
Mewermnants at least--written in the com- | Finn, of realizing in his scores only the | 


sa in Malas things that he hears under his village | 
poser’s 30th year, shows an adimira qj belfry. True, the imagination of this | 
ph ret Ae! owl id Sanlinir: sehick | piece is northern, for only in the north 
a youthful freshn sh | 


. | shee hat is | could nature assume by turns such | 
iy “at eis ne. ogy ow i Aga sions impressive and supernatural or men | 
sentimental. is ' 


¢ “Ariane et and beautiful aspects. But such music, 
ey | cay aby Pt gp tal oldie aa: one whatever its origin, is for any hearer, 
£ | r : , 


in any land, who has trembled or re- 
Sa hy aphid neg pei hlah pabase Sows joiced before the greatness of the earth. 


Notable is the wild introduction, and 
of music-drama. The symphony also the wonderful orchestral effects as the 


seemed at a first hearing overlong. But 4 the shedows dis- 
| Wie k its suavity and frankness of style gave sail changes an 
| pleasure. 
a Miss Seydel played the Saint-Saens || Writes With Absolute Sureness 
| | : a very musicianly manner, j 
| | 2 tyg lai bing Fo scot of style, The composer writes with the abso 





with contagious feeling. An unusually || lute sureness of pr a a nig ph 
gifted player today, she has a solid and || Doing things that have ag knows in 
admirable foundation for future achieve~ || before with the orchestra, he x to do 
| | ment. If the regular progress and de- || advance exactly how he 1s aden will 
Piet | , ‘velopment of past years is continued, jj them, and what the new Rees ka of 
| | | as doubtless it will be, there should be |j be like. Truly, there is not the “Poh- 
‘@ brilliant career before her. The audi- || this Northman in modern music. 
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the fair daughter o 


taunting laughter of strings 


| in the fanciful “eh Te in which he dis- 
‘|| covers her seated, weaving, on the mus belius,. , 
|| rainbow; the stern and heroic fan F tl nana by Sibelius, far more thaw for 


| f the brass, flung out lik hal ine eatietee 
1 , 6 a chal- The performance was. a or | 
1 lenge to Northern nature; the satra’ in ar Sea hea 


poetic orchestra and conductor, and the last-— 
| conclusion, which leaves in the mind jing impression of the afternoon. : 
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|. Miss IRMA SEYDEL, violinist, was born in Boston on September 27 | 
| 1896. She began to study the violin when she was three years old with | 
| her father, Theodor Seydel, who was then, as he is now, a double-bass | 
| player of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. For two years her teacher | 
|.was Gustav Strube; for seven years, Charles Martin Loeffler. Her | 
| teacher in solfége, harmony, and composition has been André Maquarre. 

| Her first appearance in concert was on December 5, 1900, at a concert of 
| her father’s pupils at High School Hall, Needham, where she then 
j lived. She played an “ Air” by Weber. On August 12, 1906, she 
i played at Bar Harbor with an orchestra of Boston Symphony men, Mr 
i Strube conductor (De Beriot’s Seventh Concerto). After she had 
| played with this orchestra again, September 9, she accepted profes- 
| Sional engagements and gave recitals of her own. In 1910 her family 


| went to Germany. On July 9 she played with the City Orchestra of 


| | 
Cologne in the Giirzenich hall. She played again with this orchestra 
_ July ro, September 18 (Pension Fund concert). Returning to América 
| she played with the Boston Opera House Orchestra March 19 19It. 
She also fs resay be New York and Brockton with orchestras. | 
_ 1912. boston Opera House Orchestra, Janua » BB - | 
_phony Orchestra, Cambridge, April 2s. Watenies Stadt st 
October 3. Symphony Orchestra of New York, November 23. ra 
| 1913. St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, January 19. Hartford (Conn.) | 
Philharmonic, January 24. San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, || 
Hebruary 28. Cologne City Orchestra, June 28. Nauheim, with || 
oes Philharmonic, July 17, Cologne City Orchestra, July 9. | 
ayer, City Orchestra, July 24. Wiesbaden, Kurkapelle, Septem- 
(Qft 12. Berlin, Philharmonic Orchestra, September 16. Homburg 
| September 17. Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, November ©. 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, December 5, 6. (| 
Sondershausen’s Orchestin, Poly oo. noe Aiiarch 22. 
estra, July 19. Ologne, Cit 
Homburg, November 4. Heidelberg, City har dean N. rc ig 
&.. . ee ee gy ne oe Orchestra, January 14. 
arr — mphon 
eee se om monty Cocdiaatan, April 6. Pere eee ie. Saati 
1916. ew Haven Symphony Orchestr i- |] 
dence—Boston Symphony Orchestra, *eaearertnns a oe ee : 
17. Cambridge—Boston Symphon 
Waterbury (Conn.) Philharindnic Gocanitve! Toten 
New Bedford, Le. Cercle Gounod, May 
Orchestra, November 16. 
Miss Seydel has given recitals 


ary 25, March 4, 1912 (with George Harris . | 
1913 (with H. Buitekan, pianist): ben's Bee): November 195 | 


1917; October 10, 1917, ; November 11, 1915; January 17, 


Her repertoire includes concertos by 
ini, Saint-Saéns, Spohr, Vieuxtemps. 
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27- Baltimore, Symphony | 


Beethoven, Bruch, Lalo, Paga- 
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Conductor. 


Rondo 


SYMPHONY in D major, No. 2, op. 36 
Soloist: 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 


II. Larghetto 
III. Scherzo: Allegro; Trio 


CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra. 
IV. Allegro molto 


OVERTURE to “Sakuntala.”’ op, 13 
I. Prelude, Allegro maestos 


MARCH 8, AT 2.30 P. M. 
JOSEPH MALKIN 


II. Intermezzo 
III. Introduction: 


Symphony Hall. 
SEASON 1917--18. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 9, AT 8 P.M. 


SEVENTEENTH PROGRAMME 


There will be no Public Rehearsal and Concert next week. 


GOLDMARK, 
BERTHOVEN, 


LALO, 
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| One of the Brilliant ’Cellists 
Joseph Malkin, one of the well known members of the orchestra, 
who isa soloist this week. 
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Joseph Malkin, as Soloist, 
Moves His Audience to 
Frequent Applause 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


Program. 


Goldmark, ‘‘Sakuntala”’ Overture. 
Lalo, Concerto for Violoncello. 
Soloist, Joseph Malkin. 
Beethoven. Second Symphony, 


A conservative program, written in 


and when music was supposed to 
please the auditor. Goldmark’s 
‘Sakuntala’’? overture is a point 


and the strict musician also be satis- 
fied. 

It is the composer's best orchestra] 
work. There are good contrasts in 
the overture. The hunting of King 


Dushyanta and the loneliness of 
Sakuntala in the forest are fine foils 
to each other, and there is real pas- 
sion in the love-scenes. 

The figure treatment is not too 
complex for the laity to follow; 
every auditor could trace the five- 
noted bit (a, b-flat, c, d. c) from 
which much of the music is derived, 
and the deep trills of the string or- 
chestra and bassoons were impres- 
Sive to all alike. 

The horns and trumpets had some 
very brilliant work to do in the hunt- 
ing themes, and accomplished it fine- 
ly, while the triumphant coda, with 
plenty of kettle-drum spice, was fine- 
ly effective. Such music is beautiful 
even when it pictures gloom. It is 
an Oriental picture with properly 
Oriental warmth of coloring. It 
aroused great applause and both the 
work and its interpretation deserved 


it. 
GIVES MANY ENCORE S. 

Lalo’s violoncello concerto - still 
kept to the domain of melody. It 
served to introduce Mr. Joseph Mal- 
kin as soloist, one of the great per- 


. formers in this city of great violon- 
| cellists. Mr. Malkin’s tone was broad, 


Sympathetic and pure in intonation 


the days when they composed tunes | 


— ‘Mein Liebchen, was 


noch mehr ?’—and the coneerto ig’ 


agreeable all the way through. 


Perhaps one might except the first 


movement from the pleasant adjec- 
tive, for it is rather long and not so_ , 
popular as the succeeding two, but 


the perfect phrasing of the soloist 


and the excellent ensemble of the or- 


chestra caused it to win much ap- 


} 


/plause. Its earnest. and dramatic 


vein was finely given. and the anti- 


‘ 


| 


| 


| 
| 


\pnonal dialogue between the calls 


and the orchestra (chiefly brasses) 
was especially effective. 

The second movement is pastoral 
even to the extent of giving a drone 
bass of bagpipe style and it con- 
trasted well with the more sombre 
character of the preceding move- 
ment. The finale has themes which 
are almost dances in character. 


We should scarcely call this a || 
great composition, but ’cello concer-. 
- é is could ill be. 

where the non-musician can enjoy/toS are scarce and this cou | 


spared from the repertoire. Mr. Mal- 


kin was recalled turee times with 


considerable enthusiasm. 
POPULAR MELODIES. 


And now came more melodies, for 


the second and third movements of 
Beethoven’s second symphony are 
really popular in their simplicity of 
tunes. We once asked Mr. Gericke 


which symphony of the Beethoven 
nine he considered the greatest. 
“Always the one I have heard 


‘last,’’ was his answer. 


There is much truth in this: the 


second symphony may be less than) 


the heroic, the fifth or the seventh, 
but heard by itself it is gerund enough 
to satisfy anybody. The slow move- 
ment has melody enoygh to set up 
half-a-dozen modern composers in 


orchestral work, unless they despised | 


such simplicity of themes, 

One may remember, too, that the 
third movement of this was the first 
Scherzo ever written, the foundation 
of a new form of movement for sym- 
phony, replacing the Minuet which 
Haydn had worn'’threadbare. 

One can only praise the reading 
and the shading of the performance. 


The rapid chief figure of the first. 


movement, and the rather difficult 
skips of the first theme of the finale, 
were given flawlessly. Therefore, for 


|once, one could forget the modern 
| musical troubles and enjoy goad, 


4 commonsense melody such as used to _ 
‘be written “when Music, Heavenly ~ 
| Maid, was young’! 
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| Vienna protested against the pompous! 
» | introduction with the» blasts: of: brass. 
;We like to hear a violinist, pianist or 
, Vvioloncellist announced with a flourish 
of trumpets, with the jubilation of the 


jfull orchestra. It is as if the composer 
'!said: ‘‘Here comes one that is worth 








17TH CONCER hearing. Mark how he will play spe 
é {music.’’ Perhaps the first movement o 
FT er elt—friek-. gq, i Lalo’s concerto is interesting by reason 
; i 
Goldmark’s Gorgeous Over 


of the general structure and the singu- 
larly effective instrumentation rather 
ture Feature of the | 
Performance 






than the thematie character. IHlow more 
modern composers have borrowed lib- 
erally from Lalo and Chabrier in the 
matter of orchestration: in the use of 
the brass and wood wind: also in the 
delicate treatment of the string choir! 
{The second and third movements are} 
}melodically grateful, nor is it fanciful | 


: I O 9 ’ fb 
LA S CONCERTO {to find in these movements the influence 
FOR VIOLONCELLO(°t (to's Spanish descent on the rhythm 
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and ‘the melodic lines. Mr; Malkin gave 

an artistic and pleasing performance. 
Dr. Muck bestows as much loving care 
By PHILIP HALE on the interpretation of the first and | 
The 17th concert of the Boston Sym-] second symphonies of Beethoven as en} 
‘phony orchestra, Dr. Muck conductor, that of the greater ones. — ae two 
took place yesterday afternoon in Sym-! early symphonies are fairly familiar by 
phony Hall. The program was 4s fol-| this time. The pleasure to .be derived 
lows: Goldmark, overture, “Sakun- from them is chiefly a question of per- 
tala’: Lalo, Concerto for Violoncello; formance, If we must hear early works 
Beethoven, Symphony No. 2. of the masters in Vienna, would not the 
The gorgeous overture of Goldmark unfamiliar Sy mphenies of Mozart and | 
was played in a manner to arouse en- Haydn, some of those for the smallest 
ihusiasm. When the overture was ao Shabir > of that period, be more enter-, 
e first time over J taining: ) 
BREE ie tiayers were so enamored The concert will be repeated tonight. , 
of it that, as Mr. Zerrahn once told us, The orchestra will be away next saree 
they hummed the chief themes at re- Phe. program for March 1b and 16 will 
hearsals of other compositions for many be as follows: - hadwick, Symphonic 

months, whistled them in the streets, Sketches; Saint-Saens, Symphony No, 3. 

and were cager for frequent inca h i in © minor, 
f£ it. Yesterday's performance | Ke 

i a 16th at the Symphony con-; The Bostonian Strings | | 
certs, yet the music is as fresh, aS! Perfect intonation and perfect uniformity 
oriental in its sensuousness, aS it WAS can always be expected of Dr. Muck’s first 
when it was first heard. ‘violin section, but their playing is always 
“Oriental” is, after all, a loose term’ . fresh surprise. In that unforgettable 
to be applied to any occidental music; performance of Mozart’s symphony in G 
but this _saogdneatn vl ey pert Beppe minor every bar was treated as @ factor in 

’ res Goldmark’s 3 “ats ‘ : 

Bhobel” aro more suggestive of the Hast|the artistic whole. | ‘The sixteen men drew 
than Japanese, Chinese or Hindu mu- | DIANISEEANO Aiea! ; eee 
‘sic that has been played or sung here|>e heard in the ‘aT EO a, SO a 8 
in public or in privite. If true oriental there seemed BRS a single conflicting over- 
music is not thematically like that of|tone. With this pianissimo as the indis- 
Goldmark’s; it should be. In ‘“The|pensable basis of all their work they mod- 
Mueen of Sheba’’ the influence of thejelled each phrase as carefully as a skilled 
composer’s ticbrew blood is clearly re-{actor models his sentences. The melody 
vealed, especially in the Temple scene,|wes never on the dead level, as is so often 
but the opening measures of the “'Sa-|thke case in routine orchestral playing. It 
Kuntala” overture, like those of the or-|wags always evidently going somewhere or 
chestral introduction to “The Queen Of|coming from somewhere. The tone was 
$Sheba,”’ are redolent of the Orient; the rising or falling, deepening or blanching. 
one suggesting lush vegetation and eke The kows of Mr. Witek’s men were more 
eect totter van: upty [than & deaftsman's penell. ‘They ‘were an 
hinting at what Henley called “the té-|2°US'S brush, giving color and design at 
the same time to their musical line. The 


dium of the HEast.’’ ; 
Peto ee. oncerto is one of | Performance could have taught something 


‘the very few elaborate compositions for |t® ted Virtucno of the violin who happened 
‘the instrument that repay the art of |/t© hear it. Jt was one of the miracles of 
‘the player and the attention of ‘the the present concert season. [The New 
thearer. » Many years ago Hanslick of | York Tribune Sree. Mek. F, Iqts 
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FAMILIAR MUSIC IN GLORIFIED 


PERFORMANCE 





A Programme That Belied Anticipation 
with Conductor and Orchestra in High 


Mettle—New Voice to Goldmark’s Over-. 


ture to “Sakuntala,” and Sheer Elo- 
quence with Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony—Withal, a Concerto for ’Cello 





HAT seemed a routine and un- 
promising programme turned 
yesterday afternoon, at Sym- 
phony Hall into an exception- 
ally pleasurable and interesting concert. 
Dr. Muck proposed to his hearers, who 
seem to be equally numerous, this season, 
whatever the pieces or the “assisting ar- 
tist,”” Goldmark’s overture to the ancient 
Hindu pley, “Sakuntala’: Lalo’s concerto 
for violoncello ana orchestra with Mr. 
Matkin to play the solo part; and the second 
symphony, in D major, of Beethoven. 
ticipation, admittedly a little impatient 
and scoffing, might reckon the overture 
hackneyed and cloying: the Symphony, 
early and none too characteristic work of 
mind, heart and hand still groping out the 





fulfilment of the Succeeding ‘‘Eroica.”’ 
to the concerto, was it not for the monoto- 


nous violenceilo, while the Virtuoso to play! for the particular part and page upon the 


it, sits weekly in the orchestra from Octo- 
ber to May? Kvidently, went this prelimi- 
nary speculation, Dr. Muck was engrossed 
with preparation for the impending per- 
formance at a choral concert of Bach’s 
Passion Music according to Matthew. Not 
without reason he was taking the easiest 
way with an intervening pair of Symphony 
Concerts. To our Seats then, but in mood 
unexpectant and resigned. 

Now, it is true that a concerto for violon- 
cello is—a concerto for violoncello—and 
that no one has yet bestowed upon the 
world and the ’eellists therein music of 
genius in that Species. It is also true 
that the overture to ‘“Sakuntala”’ has been 
& familiar item for twenty-five years in or- 
chestral repertories; and that, for blessing 
or for bane, Beethoven's second symphony 
enjoys the right to biennial repetition in 
most Series of Symphony concerts, though 
it be not like the third, fifth, seventh, or 
even the fourth or the eighth. What, 
then, altered dull anticipation of all three 
pieces into lively pleasure from them? 
Nothing else than the quality of the per- 
formance. Though Dr. wiuck may be pre- 
Paring an unusually exacting restoration 


will he take his ease at a Symphony Con- 
cert or for one morning in the rehearsals 







jlush. In turn, the orchestra played with 
An-| the consummate beauty of tone that on itg 


sa -edgeless and perfect ointured phrase, 
way that was to lead into the fervors and| t 7 an 4 : 


AS!| color, with understanding and response 


| formance that glowed with the sensuous 


‘pulsing warmth of his instrumental color- 







.The overture had become transformed in 
the poetizing imagination of him who led 


‘played it, 







ad proceeded a hundred measures into 
oldmark’s overture, it was clear ae 
.does excel many another for the violon~ 
‘cello in intrinsic invention, imagination, 
interest—and the more for the voice that | 
conductor, orchestra and “soloist’’ yester- 
‘day found for it. As for the symphony, 
all concerned made it sound as of Beet-) 
hoven with wings already outspread for 
characteristic and sustained flight. In 
fine, to come to the concert to scoff was 
to depart from it to praise, Seldom, on a 
Friday afternoon, has applause been. heart- 
ier, : : 































In the overture, Dr. Muck excelled even 
his wonted discernment and discrimination 
in a choice of pace that unfolded Gold- 
mark’s long, sinuous, ascendant, melodic 
line, that never languished, that never 
clouded; in the distribution of emphases, 
contrasts, color; in the moulding of phrases 
into far foreseen and sensitively graduated 
course; in the maintenance of the sensuous 
voice and glamor of the music, yet so that 
it never thickened or cloyed. After all, 
Goldmark is oftener eloquent than he ix 


high days every choir and each separate 
voice within it, may summon; with 
unfailing ear for the euphonies of in-;' 
Strument with instrument, with flow of| 


with almost unerring sensibility of tonal] 
for the whole overture as well as 
several desks. The outcome was a per- 


beauty of Goldmark’s melody, with the 
richness of his harmonic dress, with tne 


ing, with the suggestion of ancient oriental] 
legend sung in exotic and enhancing tones. 
Seldom has Goldmark’s overture sounded 
upon the ear as so velvet-like a music; 
seldom has it seemed of such finely woven) 
Strands like the interlacings of orienta) 
pattern, carved, embroidered, painted; sel- 
dom has it reflected such softly golden 
lustres; or seemed so illusively the speech 
of piteous, low-spoken, semi-static Indian 
tale. The spell of poetry flowed out of 
composer’s and orchestra’s tones. The lis- 
tener heard, fascinated, illuded, loth to dis- 
pel the magic by the applause that he knew 
was just reward. The coarse-fingered, the 
over-luscious, the too insistently oriental 
Goldmark has vanished out of thé music. 


it, in the response thereto of those who 
So, again, with Beethoven's second sym- 


Phony. Not upon the high fervors of the 
‘Kroica,’’ the passionate progress of the 


‘fifth, the glow and glint of the seventh.” 
the epical excitements of the ninth, has 
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RRS "paneivatind” care: Marvels yes y at the imagination, 
the intuition, the adeptness of some of 


remembering this ‘music of his youth, must his strokes, - bc tah Fan a of ae 
have rejoiced, for example, in the lightness @nérs must have fe , n vi e thats up- 
of tone, pace, rhythm, that wove the om ear jag fancy 0 ear DiaPi ybn =n 
pattern of his Finale as in glint upon the Vivified. Even 7 aa f wiaqis belld : 
air, Here was the fieetness, the clearness, Make what a cliché of r RE aug 
the elasticity with which Dr. Muck and the “Memorable” afternoon. 
grohestra are wont to play the final mere Lalo’s concerto for violoncello excels 
ments of eighteenth-century symphonies, other in that the composer ‘writes 
doing like office to almost as light-footed, ™@ny 4” Aaintioats eae eaadclie clare 
bright-winged a music and doing it with neither ace pis va a h WS URCTOTE 
a precision that, as it never slipped, so it 2°" yet displayfully or t e solo instru- 
never hardened. Rarely has the band ju ge Aa 1 gt Regatta yest rie has <p 
| j as that,!ngs voice pbihiais ‘ a 
TE ere eiree aon" witaitnia| something to say in its own Tight and ite 
i ‘own manner. The listener hears with sur- 
perpetual play, tossing ornament out of | pF day,  phesentia.. thane 
them, catching ornament back into them; Prise the full-throated, energe hee. BEOe 
now shaping a phrase as through string- Measured beginning to be reassured only 
choir or wood-winds were a single singing were hoe \p-anernt se ied ar eh 
: and stately progress. S wont to hear 
ni neers, Yr ae Sows one it ag solo instrument in music that 
tonal progress already alert and goading tempts it to sugary song or clumsy caper- 
in Beethoven. Throughout the symphony oh sy gk he ag ee eee of 
i ¢ , . Lalo’s concerto, ar at once vig- 
lhe hal papel Pas tlgutondhi ged orous and sonorous, elastic yet of sustained 
fusing it with the young imagination of melody and march. It speaks with dignity, 
a Beethoven beginning his thirties. with warmti, with a becoming brevity. 
As thrilling to hear was the slow move- The music makes no play with the feat 
ment. Within easy memory conductor and superfluous, with the feat distorting. As 
orchestra have played the first symphony. large-yoiced as ‘it began the movement 
the Heaydnish-Mozartean symphony, of ends. The ensuing intermezzo shows no 
Beethoven, written when he was studying less discriminating thought for the music. 
the best models. Therein the slow move-/|Intrinsically it remains interesting, whether 
ment accords with the conventions; herein the violoncello unfolds its more sentimental 
it is the Beethoven of pure instruments] S0ng: whether it guides across the tonal 
song upspringing from his own inventiou, tapestry a lighter thread upon which the 
conducted and diversified by his own im- orchestra may hang inflection or ornament. 
agination, controlled by his own clear mind. |\There is halo for the slow song! there is 
manipulated by his own sure hand. He be- |setting for the livelier melody. Even in the 
gins veritable Beethovenish melody in}|Finale, the violoncello has not to caper 
firm contours and songful depth, rich-tex~- | creaking. There is no super-abundance of 
tured, Juminous. He goes on, and conduc- “passage-work.’’ The solo instrument still 
tor and orchestra with him, to lead it into |\Sings, but whereas it has been stately, 
Various transformations, to deck it with musing, gently gay, now it may weave its 
new ornaments, to make play with sugges- brighter tones into the pattern the orches- 
tion from it. He wrote, they spoke in the tra, in the returns of the rondo, is fashion- 
pure loveliness of musical sound when fresh ing for it. To the end a measure of sym- 
fancy and warm impulse wing and diversify phonic interest exhales from the piece. 
it. Beethoven himself may hardly have Mr. Malkin could hardly have chosen a 
imagined such euphonies, such iridescence. concerto to better advantage, since his 
And young energy and young power sim- tone lacks neither lightness nor depth, 
larly spoke out of the first movement. neither suavity nor color. He can play 
Grave the beginning, yet irrepressibly song- songfully, ornately, euphoniously; and he 
ful; but only for a relative moment before u:,derstood yesterday the limpidity, the 
a fine young zest possesses the music. continence, the elegance of Lalo’s musir 
The conductor, divining his pace, sharpen- i M0 ten 
ing his rhythms, inflecting the imitative | 
passages, speeding or staying long pro- | 7 
sia lightly modulating here and | 15 . 7 
here, made the music sound like sheer, | | 
gure, sunny improvisation—of the Beet- | q ate Mh. lf 
hoven who not many years after was to} Goldmark’s overture “Sakuntala” 
achieve his first Allegros of the passion-| given a glowing, glorious performance. 
ate tumults, of the manifold and command- | yesterday afternoon. Dr Muck and the’ 
ine voice. How various, how vigorous it orchestra recreated the old work, find- 
afready is stood disclosed in Dr. Muck’s| ing in it a warmly imaginative, roman- 


of . tic spirit which makes the hearer pause 
heal ually yi typi cneeney  Sopsuctae | and consider. Where did this son of a 
leaves asm 8 ye | Jewish cantor, born in a small Hun- 


phony of Beethoven he blows into fire, The | garian town in a year, when Berlioz! 


Dr. Muck lavished mo 
more imaginative pains, Beethoven, hear- 
ing, perchance, from the Elysian Fields and 


i 
; 
I 
' 
i 


|{mirecd Schumann, but hhad written his | va 
j|representative works long before the mark’s overture to “Sakuntala” and 


‘i later Wagner had been played in Vienna. 


; 
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27, Liszt but'l9, find the inspiration 
uch less the cnowled, e of orchestral 

| technic.for the thought and expressj 
of certain of these pages? =. ° 
Rubin Goldmark, the composer’s neph- 
ew now living in New York, has’said; as 


" 
> 
* 


}!quoted in the program notes, that his 
(}uncle worshipped Mozart, greatly ad- 


There is the suggestion of the East in 
pages of this overture, as in the exotic 
so-called ‘‘love theme,’’ sensuous, of 


noble curve and plasticity, a fancy sub-: 
Stantiating Gcldmark’s disdain for Ka-' 


pellmeistermusik. 


Sodes, the fine sense of distinction hbe- 
tween arioso and declamation, between 
points of climax and of repose, the use 
of the filled pause, the moments of 
golden sonority, the surprising feeling 
for orchestral color — these and other 
comparable qualities give the score a 
modern cast despite certain perfunctory 


|| measures as the pompous fanfare per- 


'haps heralding the arrival of the king. 
Lalo’s concerto for cello might profit- 
'ably be presented to a museum for the 


owe 
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\terday afternoon | 
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adept 1) el ere Gi ee 

playing Lalo’s concerto for.’c 

orchestra. SE der a 
The orchestrdl pieces were ‘Gold: 


Beethoven’s symphony in D major. 


MR. MALKIN’S HANDICAP 


' The concerto sounded more old-fash- 
The treatment of the dramatic epi-\ioned than ever. Its performance was 


fcapable, but rather perfunctory. Mr. 


i! 


|| preservation of his works. A tedious first | 


if 


movement harnessing the solo instru- | 


ment employed in endless filagree to an 


tuation is not. much bettered by the 


: | orchestra in absurdly incongruous punc- 
j 


~ la” and Beethoven’s 


Pat 5 7Nhe.g /¢ 


= Joseph “Malkin of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra was soloist. at. the 


Malkin struggled with the thankless 


| | Piece conscientiously, as though for 


| 


|} formance is sufficient. 


some expiation. Let us trust one per- 


Beethoven’s. second Symphon 
the second half of the program. oe 
chestra takes its fifth trip next week 
At the concerts March 22 and 23 Mr 
aon 8 ph tis appt Sketches and 
Saint-Saens’ third symphon 
Sayed, y will be 


ee elm eet tlh tet a ee ee 


Malkin had suffered a disappointment, 
which can only be appreciated by those 
who play a fine stringed instrument and 
devoted to it, when he recently lost a 
very valuable and treasured violoncello 
in a taxicab accident. He played on 
another and an inferior instrument yes- 
terday, and such an experience _is 
enough to dull the enthusiasm and con+ 
viction of any artist when he performs 
in public. A ’cellist of exceptional tal- 
ent and virtuosity, Mr. Malkin has done 
himself greater justice on other occa< 


: | Si s, 
aridity of the two which follow. Mr| an 


MALKIN AS | 


SOLOIST AT | 


SYMPHONY 


tlt 


| 


ee 


The Goldmark overture is a singular 
blend of that which is rich, exotic, fag- 
cinating beyond words in its languor 
and orientalism, and that which is reg- 


ular dyved-in-the-wool German formula. 


I'he introduction and the opening theme, 


once heard, are never forgotten. But 
the.. contrasting passage—the trumpat | 


calls, and all that—is the regular. pro- 


ceeding in the manner. of the German 
school, which, with the deterioration of 
4:ichard Strauss in his later period 
ceased to be original and creative in its 
musical art. We say this, not to intro- 
duce politics in a musical discussion, 
but with full recognition: of the fact 
that any sound appreciation or criticism 
of music must. be based on the under- 
Standing of the wonderfully intimate re- 
lation between musical expression .and 
the spirit of a people. 

A court of law would base its decis{on 
against Germany on the scraps of pa- 
per she has torn up and destroyed, and 
her entire failure to justify such a pro- 
ceeding. But to a sensitive musician 
it would only be necessary to examine 


| the music that has come from modern 


¢ , , , ‘tn k | Germany an it wi 
y ang compare it with the music 
oldmark S a unta- of a Beethoven or a Brahms to realize 


Second Played : 


’ 
4 
’ 


BY OLIN DOWNES/ 


the entire change and deterioration in 


| the morale of the people. The Beetho- 
) ven, even of the early second sym- 


phony, preached a gospel which would 


not be pleasing. to their leaders. of | 


today. 
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Mr. JosEPH MALKIN was born at Odessa, Russia, on September 25, 
1881. He first took lessons of Ladislas Alois on the violoncello. In 
1895 he entered the Paris Conservatory, and in 1898 he was unani- 
mously awarded, as a pupil of Rabaud, the first prize. Only one first 
prize was awarded that year. In 1899 Mr. Malkin made his début 
in Berlin. On December 15, 1899, he gave a concert in Berlin with 
Mme. Ingeborg Magnus, violinist, and on Novetnber 11, 1900, a con- 
cert with Max Ulanowsky, baritone. In 1902 Mr. Malkin was ap- 
pointed first violoncellist of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin. 
He remained in this position six years. During this time he was the 
violoncellist of the Witek Trio. Since 1908 he has devoted himself 
exclusively to concert work. He has made tours in Germany, Austria, 
England, Denmark, and Russia. His first appearance in the United 
States was on November 28, 1909, at a Popular Concert in the Man- 
hattan Opera House, New York, when he played Haydn's concerto. 

In the fall of 1914 he became a member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. On December 11, 12, 1914, he played with the orchestra 
Haydn’s concerto in D major. On November 22, 1915, he gave a 
recital in Jordan Hall. He played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A minor, 
No. 1, at a symphony concert on December 24, i915. On January 9, 
1916, he played at a Sunday concert in Symphony Hall with Miss 
Emmy Destinn, soprano, and an orchestra. He took part in a concert 
of the Russian Music Society in aid of the Russian Relief Fund, March 
29, 1916. On November 15, 1916, he gave a recital. He took part in 
the concerts of the Witek-Malkin Trio February 28 and December 6, 
1916. He played Dvorak’s Concerto in B iminor at a Symphony 
concert on March 30, 1917. On November 29, 1917, he played at a 
concert in Symphony Hall, associated with Mme. Melba, and Arthur 


es ‘ it is evident, according to market 
| , opinion, that an effort will be made to 


\finance war expenditure by the pres- 
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| music of our day, these pieces are still. 
potent to give pleasure and profit and 


their charm is a part of our musical 
experience which we ho 
keep fresh. 


i 31, more than 
|Sistant conductor of the Symptons one 
| tra, led a@ considerable contingent f in 
(in a concert at Symph | ge Hey 
| Elman as violinist and 
| tégée of Mme, Melba, 


| chestra Played three 
movements of G - 
| mark's Symphony, ‘Rustic Wedding,”’ me 


or two other numbers, and acc 

Mr. Elman in Mendelssohn’s cchaaette uae: 
eral days later this column contained a 
paragraph or two, reproaching the Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the carelessness with 
which it had played at this concert, re- 
calling a like indifference on other oced- 
sions when Dr. Muck was not leading it 
and noting a similar neglect of duty when 
One or another choral] society. employs it. 
To these strictures, Mr. Schmidt now re- 


second, to be present. er: 
ance which he is goin ite abo 
third, to be sincere in his criticism: 
least one of them, the writer in“The ~ 
Transcript apparently missed. I am 
far from praising my own work, but the ~ 
enthusiastic appreciation shown by ‘the — 
largeaudience especially after the sym- 
phony ; thehigh acknowledgment repeat- _ 
edly expressed by the manager, Mr. Hl- 
lis, as well as the gladness of the soloist, — 
Mr. Elman, over the good accompani- - 
ment; and last, but not least, the will- — 
ingn di and animation of the whole or- 
chest®® absolutely proved that said per-~ * 
formance was not as bad as your writer. 
would have us believe. au YR 
Referring to the com 
choral coucerts: 
any experience, 
chestral perfor 
differs a 


ers—instead of 
There is usu: 
seldom two, w ‘eae 
ur or more rehears- 
wn concerts, There $ 
portant 
Most of 


ery sel- — 
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Plies in the following, though somewhat be- 


ent method for a considerable while 
lated, note: 


‘yet. It is of course an easier matter a it 
ito meet outgoings. at present, as rev- ew weeks ago the usual annual ave only 

| attack upon the member - and willing 
enue collections between now and the : ton Symphony Orchestra. pte ley (3 sible leader > tice 


end of the fiscal.year are so much this place charging them with deliber- : 

ges heavier than at any other time, and londerahict: -aiscipline, “when under the | ose Dutiis and use n mi 

the pr the market feels that the real test of Muck. Although the anonymous writer “ticle, also print thi original — 

Swe the present method will come when | mentioned my name in connection -vith of justice, he sake 
the new financial period commences | ; 
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Mr. JosePH MALKIN was born at Odessa, Russia, on September 25, 
1881. He first took lessons of Ladislas Alois on the violoncello. In 
1895 he entered the Paris Conservatory, and in 1898 he was unani- 
mously awarded, as a pupil of Rabaud, the first prize. Only one first 
prize was awarded that year. In 1899 Mr. Malkin made his début 
in Berlin. On December 15, 1899, he gave a concert in Berlin with 
Mme. Ingeborg Magnus, violinist, and on November It, 1900, a con- 
cert with Max Ulanowsky, baritone. In 1902 Mr. Malkin was ap- 
pointed first violoncellist of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin. 
He remained in this position six years. During this time he was the 
violoncellist of the Witek Trio. Since 1908 he has devoted himself 
exclusively to concert work. He has made tours in Germany, Austria, 
England, Denmark, and Russia. His first appearance in the United 
States was on November 28, 1909, at a Popular Concert in the Man- 
hattan Opera House, New York, when he played Haydn’s concerto. 

In the fall of 1914 he became a member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. On December 11, 12, 1914, he played with the orchestra 
Haydn’s concerto in D major. On November 22, 1915, he gave a 


recital in Jordan Hall. He played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A minor, 
No. 1, at a symphony concert on December 24, 1915. On January 9, 
1916, he played at a Sunday concert in Symphony Hall with Miss 
Emmy Destinn, soprano, and an orchestra. He took part in a concert 
of the Russian Music Society in aid of the Russian Relief Fund, March 
29, 1916. On November 15, 1916, he gave a recital. He took part in 
the concerts of the Witek-Malkin Trio February 28 and December 6, 
1916. He played Dvorak’s Concerto in B iminor at a Symphony 
concert on March 30, 1917. On November 29, 1917, he played at a 
concert in Symphony Hall, associated with Mme. Melba, and Arthur 


Hackett, tenor. 


Wi elo 9 4-4 5800ner than was generally expected. | 


} Boston Symphony Orchestra / 


'It becomes increasingly plain that a 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | large loan flotation by the Govern- | 


BOSTON, Mass.—Goldmark’s over- 


ment is more and more remote, and | 
lit is evident, according to market | 


seventeenth program of the Boston | Opinion, that an effort will be made to 


Symphony Orchestra yesterday after- 
noon, may or may not be worth a place | 
in these concerts. That, after all, must | 
remain, like any purely personal ques-_ 
tion, a ready and fruitful topic for. 
discussion in New York, Providence, 
Or wherever it is that they object to 
the programs of this orchestra. As it 
Was played yesterday, the music was 
dignified by an inspiration of perform- 
»ance that eluded the composer in the 
Writing of it. The remarkable attack 
Of this band has never had better il- 
lustration than in this overture, com- 
‘monplace though the occasion for it 
was. There is a certain looking for- 
ward to Brahms in this work, though 
it seems in the attempted use of or- 
‘Chestral color rather than in the in- 
“vention. The cumulation of the brass 
in the “Tragic” overture gives a poign- 


| 
ES to “Sakuntala,’ which opened the | 


‘finance war expenditure by the pres- | 


ent method for a considerable while | 
yet. It is of course an easier matter | 
to meet outgoings at present, as rev- | 
enue collections between now and the | 
end of the fiscal.year are so much’ 
heavier than at any cther time, and | 
the market feels that the real test of | 
the present method wiil come when 
the new financial period commences | 
in April and the revenue contracts. | 
Bankers have also reduced their de-. 
posit rates to 3 per cent and the dis- | 
count houses have followed _ suit. | 
Money over night is quoted at the | 
same figure, and money on notice | 
fetches 3% per cent. There seems to. 
be no doubt that the present low rates | 
for money are enhancing the attrac- | 
tiveness of the national war bonds, 


though to what extent it is difficult to | 
estimate, | 
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Pe ’ o- ” . as 
if is a quiet enjoyment in: the 
| familiar classics equaled by no other 
‘| form of musical entertainment, espe-| 
'| Cially when they are so superbly 


|| op. 36, of Beethoven. Pioneers of the 

music of our day, these pieces are still 
‘| potent to give pleasure and profit and 
their charm is a part of our musical 


} 
\ 
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| experience which we hope long to’ 
'; Keep fresh. In the second movement. 


| of this symphony appeared for a few 
1 
{in the precision of its technique, but 


ce : ra 
| Kispecially surprising was the volume 
| coming from the second violins, which 
‘| ordinarily are kept rather subdued. 
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‘Belated Reply Jaanr. mel. sal hi: 


On Thursday evening, Jan. 31 more tha 
a& month ago, Mr. Ernst Schmidt as wid 
Sistant conductor of the Symphony Orches. 
‘tra, led a conSiderable teadiae 


in a concer ; 
With Mr. 


Miss Power, a pro- | 
as singer. The Or- | 
10vements of Gold- | 


‘Rustic Wedding,’ one | 
or two other nhumbers, and accompanied 
Mr. Elman in Mendelssohn’s concerto. Sev- 
eral days later this column contained a 
paragraph or two, reproaching the Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the carelessness with 
which it had played at this concert, re- 
calling a like indifference on other occa- 
Slons when Dr. Muck was not leading it, 
and noting a Similar neglect of duty when 
One or another choral society. employs it. 
To these strictures, Mr. Schmidt now re- 


plies in the following, though somewhat be- 
lated, note: 


A few weeks ago the usual annual 
attack upon the members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra appeared in 
this place charging them with deliber- 
ate lack of discipline, when under the 
leadership of anybody else but Dr. 
Muck. Although the anonymous writer 

, Mentioned my name in connection *vith 


played as was the gseeond Symphony,. 


moments the full power of the string, 
section of the orchestra, like a quartet: 


of a wonderful, permeating volume.’ 


those papers, wh} it. 
article, also ane one Drinted 
of justice, 


the El 
answer 


people in general. oe 
Three tasks the critic should fulfill: 


First, to Know something about music; 
second, to be present at the perform. 
ance which he is going to write about; 
third, to be sincere in his criticism. At 
least one of them, the writer in~“The 
Transcript apparently missed. I am 
far from praising my own work, but the 
enthusiastic appreciation shown by the 
largeaudience especially after the sym- 
phony ; thehigh acknowledgment repeat- 
edly expressed by the manager, Mr. El- 
lis, as well as the gladness of the soloist 
Mr. Elman, over the good accompani- 
ment; and last, but not least, the will- 
| and animation of the whole or- 
chest®® absolutely proved that said per- 
formance was not as bad as your writer 
would have us believe. 

Referring to the complaint about the 
choral concerts: Everybody, who has 
any experience,, will admit that the or- 
chestral performance of these concerts 
differs a good deal from that at the 
Symphony Concerts. But not every- 
body considers the different circum- 
stances which determine that difference, 

the orchestra con- 

a few more—very sgel- 
members—instead of the 
There is usually 
seldom two, while 


r chorus 
gshiy experienced as 
tle or no experience 

Of course t 
ve thi 


your home. 

est opera in 

out any mis 

an orchestra, some u 
combination Surprises 
way that you can ea 
and control of your 
many _ insta 

Symphony 

where sx 
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BOSTON, Mass.—There Will be no 
Symphony concerts the coming week 
as the orchestra is making its last 
trip of the season to the South. It 
_ will five its usual concerts in Phila- 
delphia Monday night, New York 
Thursday night and Saturday after- 
noon, and Brooklyn Friday night. 
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- HIGGINSON DEFENDS MUCK 
An ar PO | —— Trike «ite |? 
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und r. of Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Asserts Statement of Mrs. Jay Is Erro- 
neous—Plans to Speak in Favor of Leader | 


New YoYrk, March 14—-Major Henry 
Lee Higginson, founder of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and for thirty- 

| geven years its guarantor against loss, 
liddnctal or artistic, notified Manager 
-C. A. Ellis yesterday that he was com- 
ing to New York today to be present 
in Carnegie Hall this evening, when the 
orchestra was to give its final evening 
eoneert of the season, followed by two 
others in Brooklyn and Manhattan to- 
morrow and Saturday, conducted by Dr, 
KakKrl Muck. Because of attacks on his 
chief musician, Major Higginson said 
‘that, if any attempt should be made at 
disturbing tonight’s concert he proposed 
to take the stage as he has 


done elsewhere, and ntire 


put the 


American spirit of fair play. 
Major Higginson issued a statement 


in which he answered what he declared 


to be mistaken assertions by Mrs. 
William Jay, a director of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, conducted by 
Josef Stransky 

The following is 
statement: 

As Mrs. Jay and other ladies are 
rigorously opposing the two concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
are due this week, and are mistaken in 
various statements which they make, let 
me give you the facts: ; 

Following an attack of The Provi- 
dence Journal in November, based on a 
false statement that Dr. Muck had re- 
fused to play “‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ various people have conceived that 
Dr. Muck is dangerous to the United 
States, 


Born in Germany 


Dr. Muck was born at Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, was made a Swiss citizen in his 
childhood, and bears Swiss citizenship 
papers and passport today. He has ex- 
eércised his profession in various places, 
and last in Berlin. He came here some 
years ago, stayed two years, went back 
to complete his engagement in Berlin. 
Which he did in 1912, and then returned 


Major Higgonson’s 


—— 


here. He has not been “loaned” by any- | 


hodv, and is under no engagement to 
anybody. He has never refused to play 
“the Star Spangled Banner,” but, on the 
contrary, did so the first time I asked 
him, which was in November. He Gave 
me his. resignation, which I have not 
refused or accented. 

IT put the whole case before the United 
States legal authorities and received 
their statement that there was nothing 
agains, any member of the 


| 
| seems to me 
| 
himself, as 
Case | 
up to th public in an appeal to the | 


orchestra, | 


ineluding Dr. Muek. ~ Later I went tv 
‘the Department of Justice in Washing- 
ton, where the whole case had been 
stated clearly, and on Dec. 7, received 
leave. to. play anywherein the United 


“States, except the District of Columbia, 


being barred from that place by a recent 
law with regard to aliens, there being 
some aliens in the orchestra. 

Mrs. Jay has seen fie to go to the 
newspapers and, therefore, I ask you to 
publish this statement for me. You will 
seeby reading the later articles in The 
Werald (N. Y.) that various of Mrs. Jay's 
statements are incorrect. Among other 
things, she states that various cities 
have barred the orchestra out. The 
management of the orchestra gave up 
those cities, except Baltimore, because 
the local managers feared a loss of 
money and possible trouble. 


ee ee - ee 


Regards Controversy as Idle 


My last letter to Mrs. Jay is in 
Herald of yesterday, and T repeat it: 
“TIT have your letter of March 7th. Tt 
idle to carry on this cor- | 
respondence. As regards the act of | 
Trading with the Enemy, I sought in’ 
person instructions from the Department 
of Justice in Washington and have 
obeyed these instructions with care.” : 

About March 15, 1917, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra played in New York | 
the Faust Symphony, together with a 
chorus of 160 men taken from Boston, 
and that concert was received with 
great applause, and was Satisfactory to 
the audience. It is the same orchestra 
and the same conductor, and all the 
world knew that the United States 
would declare war in a few days, which 
it did. When the tickets were sold last 
May and June for the concerts of the 
present season, we had declared war and 
the conditions were as they are now. 
At that time no protests were made, and | 
_ people, in buying those tickets, knew | 
| What they were to hear and 
| orchestra was composed. I contracted 
to deliver certain concerts by a certain 
erehestra and a certain conductor, ana, 
In honesty, can do nothing else. 

How about the people who bought 
their tickets and wish to hear the con. 
certs? Are they to he deprived by Mrs. 

| Jay and other protestants? 
| H. L. HIGGINSON 


The 


| Mrs. Jay Makes Answer 


Mrs. Jay returned to the attack last 
night by sending to the newspapers an 
“open letter’ to Dr. Muck, in which she 
asked him a series of questions, answered 
in part by Major Higginson’s statement. 
| Among other things she asked were: 
‘“‘Have you a passport issued by the Swiss 
Government? Have you ever served in the 
| German army? If you have papers attest- 
| ing to your Swiss citizenship, will you 
show them to a representative of our group 
before you appear in Carnegie Hall?’’ 

Mrs. Jay also invited Dr. Muck in the 
event of his not answering the questions 


f to “retire permanentlyl from public life.” 


how the. 
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80.N. Y. DETECTIVE 
GUARD DR. MUCK 


| No Disorder at Boston 


| Concert 
| NEW YORK, March 14—With 80 de- 
| tectives on guard to preserve Order, Dr. 


Symphony 


| because of. the many protests against 
. the appearance of Dr. Muck and the fear 
|} that a disturbance might be caused by 
| persons who considered him 
fcan in his attitude. 
* the hall was crowded, 
'no disorder when 
place on the stage. 
}courteous applause 
tthe orchestra into 
Banner.”’ 


anti-Ameri-. 


but there was 
Dr. Muck took his 
He was fSreeted with 
and immediately led 
“The Star Spangled 
At the close of the number 
| several persons shouted: “Encore,” but 
| the orchestra went On With the pro- 
| sgram which had been arranged, 


3 


The Attack Upon Dr. Muck in New York | 
Ends in Almost Comical Fiasco—More 
Light on His Swiss Citizenship—Mr. 


ee ee 


S it was easy to foresee the loud but 
hollow outcry raised for three or four 
days past over Dr. Muck as the con. 

| Ol the concerts of the Symphony: 
Orchestra in New York resulted in noth- 
ing but fresh evidence of the regard | 
Which the four or five thousand subscrib- 
ers to them hold him and of the support | 
that they are prepared to give jin a trying | 
time alike to him and to Mr. Higginson 
AS @ matter of fact, the hullaballoo was 
largely fomented by a few women who ne: 
tually Subscribe to the concerts and Dy 


i 


a larger or ai no ‘cme ~~ , | 
idtetencnn of outsiders y ho are w holly 
broved, Dr. Mue 
very seldom 
& more numerous or aX 
ence, 
heartily applauded. 
twice 
when 
and when 
Chronicles the 
to be fair 
The Tribune tallies 
It; and The Sun’s 


in them. AS the event 
k and the orchestra have 
appeared in New York before 
more eager audi- 
hardly ever been more 
Nay: the applaus 
a. ay: ause 
Included Mr. Higginson himself, 
he left the Seat reserved for him 
he returned to it. The Sun 
OoCCaslon with Signal effort 
and accurate; the account in 
in all essentials with 
| Story follows herewith: 
oe Boston Symphony Orchestra, led 
oe r. Karl Muck, Dlayed to a crowd- 
vl Ouse In Carnegie Hall last evening 
Wits the bitter Campaign of Mrs. 
one Jay and others to prevent the 
jenn re cor from appearing in that Dart 

e ‘round that he is a German sub- 
ject and Dbro-German in Sympathy. 


and have 


SO 


fact 
£n caused n 


| tendance. 


| 


i Kar! Muck appeared in Carnegie Hall to- | 
‘| night with the Boston Symphony orches. | 
|tra. Police protection had been provided | 


orchestra Stand and 


of the 
Mueck's 
, Wards 

Certificate 
ington ag 
Provinciality 


Galli-Curei, 
Clares that 
chestra rested larg 
New York t 

‘York was cold, it w 
New York was warm 
tinued, ; 


! t hall at 8.15 
, Ougxh a double line of white 
policemen. Single voice 


brotested, S later the 


er it was 
that Mrs. Jay’s 
of | seats and boxes h. 
unfulfilled. ewer than chines 
W ere vacant and Only three 
Scribe aicating that very few sub- 
“poe ge nae taken Mrs. Jay’s Sugges- 
‘emain away as a 
org} . ‘ , { oe 
ie pd the appearance of Dr. BP Sey 
ryt yes er a or brotestants (if 
cir abs S to be taken as a pro- 
soa were the Standees filling Psa 
_ ot Of space the fire laws Permit and 
fice wees Outer lobby filed with more 
ied wo hundred persons insisting on 
air right to bay admissions. 
clamorea fon In the crowd Outside 
é > le Management in thei 
eagerness to attend Dr “tape 
2a ¢ r. Muck t 
Sef one applauding audience and tote 
Phe | aton, Instantly the strains of 
Star Banner” floated 


Mis Spangled 
into the vast auditorium’ The audience 
After the playing 


rose as one man. 
Of the anthem the loud applause was 
long continued. 


empty 


Seats 
boxes, 


taken up azain and 


The intensity ; i 
ensity and duration of th 
Onstration seemed to be forced PRs 


Durpose of showi} : 
ke? pee if approy 
Muck’s artistic bopularity, ah ae 


€ programme oe 
Symphony j 
Pohiola’s Daughter” 
and Sunrise,” 
ner’s “Tristan 
chestra Fave 
the Brahms 


third. Dr. Mue 
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e Y and depth of stvle v p 
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At the oo Space and fine phrasing. 
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the approval shown by the audteton 
was very warm. Dr, , had the 
in it and 
Several re. 


by 
and “Night Ride 


e€ master’s 


again he 
calls, 


To this account 
Officia] 


himself re 


The Times adds a Copy 
he a documents establishing Dr. 
Miss citizenship from 1881 on- 
and the formal] Validation of th 
by the Swiss Legation at Wash. 
recently as 1917. Then, the dtder 
ee made that newspaper 
i its “discovery” | In 
besets it “and it sotemsiint’ ane 
the fate of the . “i 


amusing 


as to be disba 
It Was to be con- 


None the less. it igs not difficult 
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; Allegro moderato: Poco adag 


gro moderato; Presto; Maestoso: A 


agio 


Alle 
(Mr. JOHN P, 


SYMPHONIC SKETCHES 


I. Jubilee 


SYMPHONY in C minor, No. 3, Op. 78 
Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


IV. A Vagrom Ballad 


I. Ad 


II, 


Symphony Hall. 


III. Hobgoblin 


SEASON 1917--18. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. KARL MUCK, 
FRIDAY, MARCH 22, AT 2 


SATURDAY, MARCH 


CHADWICK, 
SAINT-SAENS, 
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‘as founded, where it is still maintained 
and where it happens ic give fifty concerts 
annually to a numerous and contented pub- 
dic, may have something to say in so 


momentous a decision. The fact is, if we , ‘| ee a ; 
‘are not mistaken, that there is every in-. | Symphony Hall. 


tention to continue it as usual next year, 


| and with Dr. Muck as conductor, unless 
ii himself should insist upon retirement. 
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Henefd. The Dr. Muck Peril Meld. (3) / SEASON 1917-18. 
e4 (From the New York World.) t (ig 

In these busy times there are so Many 


SAATARY aoe ; ee 
things of importance to do besides stir- i piGeTE JIN et i = + ( ) N Y ORC H KSTR \ 
ring up an agitation against Dr. Karl | - . = Lihies ¥ 
Muck. For instance, knitting sweaters | | * 
for sailors, making surgical dressings | Jr. Arr MNiUGA, Conductor. 
for the Red Cross, selling Thrift Stamps | | 
and collecting books for war-camp li- 
brarics. Any zealous persun should be| 
able te find an outlet for his patriotism 
without hunting far. 
It hardly seems plausible that Con-! 
gress had Dr. Muck exclusively in mind 
when. it passed the espionage and trad-. 
ing with the enemy acts. So far as 
is known, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra has not been maintained for the 
purpose of panting bombs on trans- 
ports or setting fires in munition works. | 
Neither the Halifax disaster nor the: 
Port Newark fire has been traced to it. 
Of course the government does not tell’ 
all that it knows. But by last accounts, 


Maj. Henry L. Higginson had not been | 
interned at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., With | 
the enemy aliens held there. The ap- 
palling state of affairs that alarms cer- 
tain apprehensive persons appears ito be! 
largely a matter of personal feeling. <he| 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. | 
Muck’s leadership, has given many con- | 
certs here without shifting the situa. | 
tion on the western front. Its pro-| 
gram calls for two more concerts this! 
season. There is no occasion for anx-' 
ious souls to hunt bomb-proof cellars 
or retire to their country estates in an- | 
ticipation of danger from the orches-. 
tra’s visit. | 
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_ the spirited pace and the large sonority 


American’s “Symphonic 
istinctive Quality and to 
leasure —- The Parisian, 

Eighty Years—A Sym- 


ith All Its Interest and. 


om the Composer’s Head 
, but Not the Hearts, of 


seas: BANCE often betters the 
of Dr. Muck’s programmes. 
S them by no ascertainable 
y no discoverable practice. 
seem aS a mere laying of 
* Thereat the lovers of for- 
le the otherwise irritated 
ings into the mind of the 
umably, the hearing of the 
Is the rational test of the 
losing it, and under this 
of Dr. Muck’s mistrusted 
pectedly well. For the 
rts of a fortnight ago, for 
led what seemed a hack- 
Of Goldmark, a youthful 


iethoven played quite as 
n demands, with no more 
for violoncello between. 


hearing in finely tempered . 


oquent performance, few 
the current season have 
d more pleasure to the 


2 concert of yesterday 
onductor announced only 
Chadwick’s “Symphonic 
Int-Saéns’s symphony in C 
all but the observance of 
is of form, the ‘‘Sketches’’ 
Symphony of light mooa, 
d voice, two symphonies 
niled the programme. - Yet such was the 
contrast between the music: of the Bos- 
tonian and the musie of the Parisian, and 
So distinctive in kind was the speech con- 
ductor and orchestra found for each, that 
not a hint of ennui marred the pleasure ot 
the listeners. Well received as they usual- 
ly are, the ‘Symphonic Sketches” were 
applauded with unusual heartiness, while 
an undiminished audience lingered at the 
end of the concert to reward both conductor 
and composer of the “organ Symphony.” 
Saint-Saéns spoke for others than himself 
when he told Dr. Muck at San Francisco 
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‘Mor? than the usual meed of plaudits; but 


_that the conductor and his men give the 
anthem would be better appreciated could 


their habitual audiences hear Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s “patriot orchestra’”’ slouch through 


the hymn in New York or the players in 
_the pit of the Metropolitan Opera. Hous 
wend through it in unconcealed boredom. 


By this time, Mr. Chadwick’s “Sketches” 
are so firmly established in the active 
repertory of the Symphony Concerts, are 
'SoO transparent in contents and quality 
‘and are so easily remembered by hearers 
that the clichés of easy reviewing are 
‘beginning to accumulate upon their unde- 
serving heads. It is in order to say that 
in play of sentiment and humor, in high 
Spirits and free voice, in contrasts of 
changeful mood, they are music such as 
Only an American could write, whereas 


much ‘‘American” music so-called has no 


other title to the label than the aceident 


es iven , 
‘Star-Spangled Banner’ received 


$ 


7 


of nativity or residence to the composer., 


Anywhere mediocrity might have written 
| it, mediocrity might have applauded it. 
Moreover, Mr. Chadwick’s “Sketches” aré 
American by no chance or willed use of 
the folk-music of black men or red men. 


He might have invented his motives in 


~Cracow or the Canary Islands.. Rather, 
the music that he fertilizes from them 
is American, beyond nearly all else written 
by his generation Of native composers, by 
_ Intrinsic Quality’ of imagination and 
illusion. A composer does not ‘write 
American music because he happens to 


have been born Or to dwell now within 


the boundaries of the United States. He 
Writes it by mental, Spiritual and often 
unconscious Prompting; while hearing jt 
So brought to being, his audiences im- 
mediately and unmistakably recognize it 
as American, y Chadwick’s 
music, preferred by some. to these 
Sketches,” bears no such ear-marks—one 
}™ore proof that not by taking thought 
bene ata ein will a composer 
Write in Americ | 
American lWesinkeaties a oe 

Again, it is in order to say th off a 
and “Noel,” Hobgoblin” path ays vacua. 
Ballad, _a8 the four “Sketches”? bear title 
are a frank and cheerful music yielding 
Immediate Pleasure, readily recalled agree- 
abl y anticipated. Thereby (the cliché oes) 
they shine beside pieces from youthful] or 
matured hands of more intricate idiom 
brooding mood and complex emotion. Quite 
03 since Mr. Chadwick OXviously intended 
us music to be What it transparently 
and pleasurably is and possessed the im- 
aginative and the manipulative means to 
accomplish his design, The “Symphonie 
Sketches” are not cast: in the moods or. 
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’ 
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moulded to ¢ it 1ustra,”” 
o the model of Zarathustra,” 
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Sketches” in Distinctive Quality and to rosch’s “patriot orchestra” Slouch through 

the hymn in New York or the players in 
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_ Merit, Goes from the Composer’s Head “epertory of the Symphony Concerts, are 
'SO transparent in contents and quality 
to the Heads, but Not the Hearts, of and are so easily remembered by hearers 

His Hearers that the clichés of easy reviewing. are 

‘beginning to accumulate upon their unde- 
Pps PS ae } serving heads. It is in order to Say that 
ERFORMANCE often betters the in play of sentiment and humor, in high 
promise of Dr. Muck’s programmes. Spirits and free voice, in contrasts of 
He makes them by no ascertainable changeful mood, they are music such as 

theory, by no discoverable practice. 9Mly an American could write, whereas 


Sometimes they seem as a mere laying of Much jmerican” music so-called has mn 
: Kine, other title to the labe] than the accident. 


pieces sideby side. Thereat the lovers of for- of nativity or residence to the composer. 
mula rage, while the otherwise irritated Any where mediocrity might have written 
imagine vain things into the mind of the ,it, mediocrity might have applauded it. 
conductor. Presumably, the hearing of the ribet lal one Chadwick’s “Sketches” aré 
music proposed is the rational test of the ses Parke. hal beeps chance or willed use OF 

; > “music of black men or red men. 
programme proposing it, and under this He might have invented his motives in 
ordeal not a few of Dr. Muck’s mistrusted -Cracow or the Canary Islands. Rather, 


lists fare unexpectedly well. For the the music that he fertilizes from them 


Symphony Concerts of a fortnight ago, for ‘8 American, beyond nearly all else written 
by his generation of native composers, by 


example, he named what seemed a hack- | intrinsic quality of imagination and 
neyed overture of Goldmark, a youthful ° jliusion. A composer does not ‘write 


Symyhony of Beethoven played quite as American music because he happens to. 
often as obligation demands, with no more have been born or to dwell now within 
than a concerto for violoncello between. the boundaries of the United States He 
Yet under actual hearing in finely tempered . Writes it by mental, spiritual and often. 
and variously eloquent performance, few Unconscious Prompting; while hearing jt 
programmes of the current season have SO brought to being, his audiences im- 
Seemingly yielded more pleasure +o tha mediately and unmistakably recognize it 
audience. /as American, Much of Mr. Chadwick’s 
Again, for the concert of yesterday | ™usic, preferred by some to these 
afternoon, the conductor announced only | “ketches,” S no such ear-marks—one 
two pieces—Mr. Chadwick’s “Symphonic |™ore proof that not by taking thought | 
Sketches” and Saint-Saéne’s Symphony in C |} 4nd summoning wi; & composer 
minor, Since, in all but the observance of write in American mood and achieve 
a few prescriptions of form, the “‘Sketches’” American impression, | 
might pass for a Symphony of' light mooa, Again, it is in order to Say that “Jubilee” 
workmanship and voice, two Symphonies 4nd “Noel,” Hobgoblin” anq ‘* . a eF 
filled the programme. - Yet such was the Ballad,” as the four “Sketches” be mgt 
contrast between the music of the Bos- rare a frank and cheerful] music vielare 
tonian and the musie of the Parisian, and ,immediate pleasure, readily recalled ager “ 
So distinctive in kind was the speech con- ably anticipated. Thereby (the eli he ndisd 
ductor and orchestra found for each, that they shine beside pieces f 
not a hint of ennui marred the pleasure >t matured hands of more 
the listeners. Well received as they usual- brooding 
ly are, the ‘Symphonic Sketches”’ were so, since 
applauded with unusual heartiness, while 
an undiminished audience lingered at the | 
end of the concert tu.reward both conductor jacginati € manipula 
and composer of the “organ Symphony.” accomplish his design, “og h 
Saint-Saéns spoke for others than himself |Sketches”’ 4reé not cast: in the moods ae 


when he told Dr. Muck at San Francisco imoulded to th ; | 9 
© model of * Zarathustra,” 





mt ‘ag  ehee : but names 
while no more need they be set beside ‘“The} eration PROE, FORA a ceaantngteae. Saint- 
Afternoon of a: Faun.’’ Mr. Chadwick him-: hardly remembered, ighty-third year of 
self, as in the overtures ‘‘Melpomene” and Saéns lingers in vs n ve possible for a 
“donais,” has written his gravely eloquent his age.. After ~%' survive so long that 
usic; in‘ his symphonies, he has done his composer, an artist, to nediinietad posterity, 
aie as orthodox composer and something the accumulated years bec hn Soaks: Sia 
more; he has tried his hand at the sensu- judging, choosing agai Ae hé “has wet 
us tone-poem in “Cleopatra” and ‘“Aphro- ing that by which, # cherishing that 
‘dite’: he has told his tonal tales and drawn much store, ee pe ntly in the sum 
his tone-pictures, as in “Tam 0’ PRATER, | which he reckoned my The experience may 
In turn, these ‘Symphonic Sketches” dis- of his preaonnen nse ' 
close one aspect and inclination of a mani hardly be comfor a oe thess experi- 
fold, diligent composer with a long caree Yet Saint-Saéns, - a ng Rigel eaait: 
hebind him;, by which token it is hard to See ences with keen an Gf thus far, 
how they point any artistic moral. Enough; be content with the seeds pink Vie eh die 
that the racial quality of them stimulates| of his symphony in ) 9 ‘ate Aiatinctive 
many a hearer and that to all and sundry large and clear are sae alah Ai 
they yield a light, bright pleasure by neo qualities at near the fu 11 made the whole 
means common in the “serious” concert: phonic music. How eho se aaa atts 
room. Perhaps by the familiar ironies ol niece is. Not a supe! bers the staves; in 
artistic fate they will preserve Mr. Chad seems in the reading, —  idak ‘Meena dat 
Seumeroe. and fame well beyond oe po cn ee yo Tg them has clear 
ngs it: ore AV at 8 : . 
he oil —o ne nc tonal pattern, may usually be 


| ‘ ntive ears. 
a 7 s| detected by practised and ater motive 
As imagination and <pigy eee Saxe How ingeniously o Lehn rt ag oo 
. - oO , 
these ‘‘Symphonic Sketc es, so of the whole symp : ie 
ship and what the ng nah rah Pe darary Saint-Saéns chooses in it to follo 
to call ‘“‘science, snine ' 


ic rtos and sym- 
. ; model of the Lisztian conce mae 
Saéns’s + bonaggte which gif lcs phonic poems—is transformed to the 
by the key of C minor bu 


f 
ale and even 0O 
of Adagio, Scherzo, re , assages. 
Hearers recall most sere ig Or — wh merely intermediate and ee. os eo 
aranding Ls og ag Bry ‘ary 1 ae piece How dexterous is the compos 
Delilah” is to his operas, 


i ati f his motives 
ulation and manipulation O vin ‘taeeamal 
to his symphonies 408 tts hd the tet deal Mote aitcaiai of pene oo. His ae — 
watt “ cass ead ibevent resurrection] 18 unfailing; «Binge nin harmonic and 
.’ pro ue 
hein the Opéra in Paris lately disinterred firm and plia 


, i Not a stroke, even 
w oT? instrumental coloring. nde 
It. “ asc Ee iihuaaee -“esddncten? to the lightest run of the adorning p 
Marcel” or : , 


Hasis, even to 

) oe” ‘aaa isses the ear; not an empl we 

‘““T, Ancetre,”’ **Les Barbares, his late sae of the sonorous organ, is too heavy 
operas generally, halt merely for occasiona saw the titinent that employe it hardly 8 
. ivion. Some ge . } ine: an audi- 
es bere ae ate ee revive detail is applied In eaatlbcape dex it. The 
qo bs > full 2s it is of a piquant, witty, ble felicity almost gies ign holds the 
Guile sensuality. Similarly, even in Paris, ahaiggrenagiy vi pyre and ripe vigor; the 
of all Saint-Saéns’s symphonies, only this ear by : ders ia large, deep, sustained | 
third in C minor returns semi-occasionally Adagio Aippaegs scale upward.in #0n- 
to the concert-room. His _ tone-poems, song; the Finale a aaant march, Every- | 
which, curiously, conductors in America orous, stately, ge rhythm gives life to 
have been reluctant to regard as “serious’{ where any gigas everywhere instru- 
music, are heard oftener in his own city] th e see ag actn taexely, -warmiy. To | 
but, there as here, his lighter symphoni mental me 4 the taveeic intently, ate | 

pieces—this or that rhapsody, one or an-4hear is to follow 


| 
| 
| 


ta VY it is hard to escape | 
other fantasy—serve but as happily recoljmiringly. Yet nip nner ponte gd Peto judg- | 
lected ‘“‘fillers’’ in a passing programme, this attitude of watc , 


whe fas made out 
One of his concertos for violin, another for ment. As the sci 2 Aho an cerepral- 
piano, the virtuosi do play relatively often! of cerebral resource night and absorb it, 
but then the audience hears the performel ly does the ee a Adagio pulsés-10ne 
rather than the composer. Over seven pages Not once, ple: Wek d song or the Finale 
of the programme-book yesterday mean; and deep an Say a to throbbing cli- 
dered a list of the music of Saint-Seéns mounts high and s fy HP the hearer 
heard in the past forty years in Boston.) 4x, pone Ve eee "hie with emanated 
Imagine the length of such a list if it had jnto itselr, transport From the head to 
been made of pieces played or sung in the! anq enkindled a ah gerest and fullest, 
composer’s own Paris! Yet on both, how| in, head, even at his eag BPs 
many of the titles even to the middle gen-| i165 gaint-Saéns. 


| 


“are gloomy, pessimistic in music, when 
.j they strive to translate a tragedy into 


5 YMPHO tones, to express the Infinite in @ sym- 
. Phonic poem, it is a good thing to be 
| reminded that music may be gay, ex- 
| hilarating, and thus beneficent, and at 
‘a |.the same 


time show the nand of the || 


a/'‘o skilled musician. 
fF @ra bxt———7Hak,. ~ 9 . The Sketches were b 


and heartily enjoyed by the 1 
Boston Orchestra’s Artistic snag 4 Man oo by the large audi 


k conducted them con 
PI amore. Mr. Chadwick was obliged. to 
' " acknowledge the spontaneous and pro- 
aying Is Heartily eth oc 
; Saint-Saens’s Symphony again made 4 
r ea 
Knjoyed |, Profound impression, 
Sisdlitiedtitladtel cas comet’ ‘reason of the excellent performance. It 
| jis a striking example of the economy 
PPL AUSE FOR jin material and expression, the fine, 
* | fastidious taste, the logica] arrangement 
W rr, i|and continuity of thought, the lucidity; | 
A ar Pe ‘} music, The transformations 
‘| chie the @ admirab] 
By PHILIP HALE each transformation bringi 
The 18th concert of the Boston Sym- || terest andgnew beauties. 
holy “Orchant Dr. Muct debi S#ill is never allowed to 
peony Orchestra, Dr. Muck conduc °f, il display of pedantry. The 
not detected in the act of Padding con-| 
The program was as fol- || ventionality, treading water unti] he 


lows: Chadwick's Symphonic Sketches; | 73, Strong enough to Strike out boldly, 


i took place yesterday afternoon in Syvym- 
Phony Hall. 


Cr ray, | There is a ceriam nobility, an artistic 
Saint-Saens's Symphony in Cc minor, | repose even in agitated measures. 
No. 3. Climaxes are powerful, not hysterical. 


Mr. Chadwick's Sketches, especially | he tae there a deliberate appeal to 


‘Jubilee’? and ‘A Vagrom Ballad,”’ may |} Shall we not be allowed before the sea- 
because the two are derived i asy Dot | 0M closes to hear one or tre of aie 

we he bi . vi saens’s symphonic poems? ‘‘Le Rouet 
from Congo, Indian, Creole or Cowboy d’Omphale,” a masterpiece of grace, 
themes; not because they Strive to i1- beauty, and delicate irony, has not been 
lustrate in tones an episode in Ameri- Played at these concerts for seven 
can history or to portray some prominent years; the “Danse Macabre” has not 
American; but because this music has} peen heard here since 1911; “La Jeunesse 
characteristics, rhythmic, melodic that} @ Hercule” was last performed in 1905; 
we believe to be distinctively Ameri- while ‘‘Phaeton’”’ would be a new com- 
can; because it is vitalized by @ pecu- position to nine-tenths of the audience, 
liarly American spirit. The middle The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Sketches, ‘Noel’ and “Hobgoblin,” | The Program of next week will be ag 
pleasing as they are, might have been | follows: Cherubini, Overture to “Les 
composed ‘by a musician of another na- | Abencerages”: Mozart, Concerto for 
tionality. It is impossible to think of | Clarinet (Albert Sand, clarinetist); Ra- 
anyone but an American inventing the meau, Ballet Suite; Schumann, Sym- 
material of the other two and evolving |} phony in B flat major, No, 1. | 

\| the expression, the musical speech for 


| the thought, AL 
There is an Originality, a sewing, an! 
' audacity, a recklessness, an irreverence } , 
—-Witness the introduction of a phrase) $ Crbe —Mh.. 28 Vv 
1 “rom Bach’s great organ fugue in G! Mr ‘Chadwick’s orchestral suite, ‘Sym- 
{| minor in “A Vagrom Ballad”’; a joyous | phonic Sketches,” is optimistic ust 
| extravagance, ” tad atekn cee 4/There is red-blooded good cheer, a sen- | 
| boastfulness tempered slightly by a>’ | timent which, if obvious, is genuine; the | 
, Freciation of the ridiculous: an utter | ee : | 
absence of self-consciousness, an in-| Pranks of madcap rosuery, @ sympa~ 
| ability to take oneself or one’s achieve- thetic tribute to that instinctive, ribaid 
| ments too seriously—all phases of the. vagabondage, which at some time or 
| American character that wa find in Walt other finds the most urbane, smug, ex- 
| Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass’; in the gue tagy 6 & in songnct, at bingy a gypsy 
Stories of “Q, Henry"; even in ec ; Or a brigand. 1S music of no pro- 
? e: d re i fessed psychological intimacy; it has no 
‘| pages of Thoreau and Emerson. Jubi- ‘ a 
i emp 66 ; ry abstruse soul problem: jt js not mor- =. 
lee” and “A Vagrom Ballad” might also bidly introspective, nor does it osten- 
re called “humars documents.’’ sibly chastise, purge or sanctify the 
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rilllantly played | 


and not only by | 


French masters jn | | 
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aig, a i eSHMELY uae’ on indicates that “he mipht’fave sup- 
cool Beatin ath cs ss um Ce eae OO MLS reckless element that we. 
Riso of & apg nat NO yt i found lacking in Wallace's “Villon,” 
mee BP onal Those Fs ie § for Villon was but a wild phase of 
) e American life translated into mé- 


4 < r } each 
3 . : w 
diaeval French. 
The opening ‘‘Jubilee” had a cir- 
2 cus band frankness that was “sul 
the orchestra generis,” a swagger that might have | 


‘South found in other of delighted a cowboy, yet had its at- | 


" iting. The Hobgoblin, a happy conceit 
a4 S nerZo, is a fine piece of orches- traction for a Symphony Hall audi- 
as in the final ence as well. There are contrasts | 


ai rs Morn baat d “de terse and ch 

“s oom ballad, ideas » and char- : iA 

ate istic, are set off with a lively imag- in the work also. If the first and | 

dination and sense of instrumental colors.|1ast movements are intentionally : 
* Muck and the orchestra played the! proad, the two interior movements | 


music with zes | 


@ melody an 


t and occasional pro-| ; +3 
longed applause for all, the composer’ are poetic enough. The w ood-wind | 
include tae - h : ihad some charming passages in the | 
pent Beene ven a noble performance, | second movement, “‘Noel,” and there | 
‘ene which grew in proportion, into a| was some excellent gt the | 
which is a) 


‘majestic sense of its final bars, where! brasses in ‘“‘Hobgoblin,” , 
ve Vite in rtial proclamations of br analated | 
ass 
Ei ell ge P ~! into the vernacular. There was also | 
‘Saint-Saens, who pagpae ty Eerontes as inj] some delicate horn playing 
marble in the scholarly apprecia-] ¢...+ movemnt. 
book, thought tones in architecture of 
‘yemarkable symmetry of design, of 
teristicall Galli ; 2ut the finale is the gem of the 
racteristica alli . 
gance. * i ‘Aness To Dr. Muck it must have 
was not diluted into superficiality. Sel- seemed only 
yhythmie figuration, graphic and in- Vagabundis,”’ for to every few (for- 
dividual, been so vitally interpreted. | tunately) is it given to compre- 
CHADWICK SKETCH A tale of se gp and railway ties, 
| Bt Of old clay pipes and rum, 
And the thirty days to come. 
: K | German music has its “Till Hulen- 
| . spiegel,’’ French vagabondage has 
. | but the American tramp 
America and France avin | idealization in this wild work of our 
sa jit j r ic t was en- 
, Pm , because it is so gI aphic. |] 
Dr. Muck’s Orchestra | tnusasticaly recived yesterday after- 
By LOUIS C. ELSON. press an English or a French audi- 
Chadwick | There were two great sym 
Saens used 
Mr. Chadwick's “Symphonic this key, and it is no exaggeration 
ican note. Although not an oboe} phony does not altogether shrivel up 
’ in their company. It is undoubted- 
portrayed in the first and last move- | orchestral work. Dedicated to the 
ments of this ultra-Bohemian work. ‘memory of Liszt, as this work 15s, 
this American picture of scalawag- | forte should play its part in its 
dom. It was scarcely comprehensible | measures. The piano has often been 
to him a few years ago, but yester-| 
day hé conducted it with an abandon | very seldom used as a regular mem- 
he band, and very few com- 
tion. That Mr. Chadwick can give | posers have elicited a ne 
such a spirited picture of this ship- | by employing it. 


| hands the sonority of the or-)| + of Robin Goodfellow tr 
and tympani, might become bombast | 
in the | 
divin 
tion by the annotator of the program 
FINALE IS GEM OF WORK. 
erate and plasticity of line, in all re- 
vealing 7 
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1 | In the second part (the third real | feats © 30 Mozart's. Don Ottavio, 
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unison give a very clear figure which | subtly polished tin Stovennt a mory 
the kettle-drums respond to with | While the mood oP ae Mr. Hackett’s, 
tonic and dominant notes. In spite | Smoother flexibility, a pel requires a 
of this opening simplicity there is | 40 Shaded expression than he Ne 
great ingenuity displayed in develop- But the air from Handel’s last’ onmtnaall 
ing this figure, and notwithstanding geist d he delivered in a manner, Saal 
meting more stout and sturdy, proportioning 
contour, fully understanding and im- 
| or alternating) Dr. Muck parting the emotion. 
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4 BY OLIN DOWNES 
“George W. Chadwick’s “Symphonie 
Stetches’ and Saint-Saens’ symphony 
in C minor for modern orchestra with 
organ made the programme of the con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. _ 

Saint-Saens’ symphony is a com 
mendably serious and weil written 
work, carefully planned, entertaining 
and impressive in spots, and confess- 
ing perhaps more than Saint-Saens 
himself would wish to confess his in- 
debtedness to composers younger as 
well as older than he is. 

Even Cesar Franck, a musical per- 
sonality not over sympathetic to Saint- 
Saens, has had, we believe, a good 
deal to do with the form of this sym- 
phony. 


A MADE SYMPHONY 
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- Rut on the other hand, it must be con-- 


fessed that with all his charm and all 
his erudition Saint-Saens does not show 
in this work ideas worthy of the mould 
in which he has seen fit to cast them. 
A theme.for a symphony has to have 
great material in it, architectural ma- 
ierial in the strength and potency of its 
melodic line, rhythms which are life- 
‘blood to music, and emotional power. 
“We do not find all of these things in 
the icipal ‘themes of the C-minor 
‘Symphony. There is charm rather than 
‘eng and sometimes the charm is 
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Often well m 
not in inner content, a symphonic com- 


position. Dr, Muck made the most of. 
this music. Mr. Marshall, the organist, | 


and other musicians of the orchestra 
excelled in individual performance. 

By contrast the music of Mr. Chad- 
wick, which opened the programme, left 


the stronger impression with the hearer. | 


This music sounded three times as 
vouthful, vigorous, personal, as the 
music of Saint-Saens, who is better rep- 
resented by works other than that 
heard yesterday. 

Mr. Chadwick, in the Symphonic 
Sketches, is for us at his best. His na- 
tive humor, sometimes broad and verg- 
ing on the farcical, but always genuine, 
is felt in many pages. You can hear 


the man laugh and catch the twinkle in | 


his eye. There is a fresh, lyrical vein 


in the Jubilee. The music of this piece, | 


the first of the four ‘‘sketehes,”’ is | 


exultant and optimistic. Without run- 


ning to provincialism, one can fairly | 
call this music, as also that of the, 


reckless camaraderie and-the strange 


melancholy of the last movement—the | 


‘“Vagrom Ballade’’—American. 


The “Noel” is charming in its simplicity | 
and sentiment, which does no harm by | 
approaching at times to what is senti- . 
mental. What makes the music the 


more fascinating is the ease and the 
virtuosity with which it is written. 
Would that more Americans had Mr. 
Chadwick's substantial knowledge and 
mastery of his art. The performance 
was a triumph for composer and or- 
chestra aS well. Dr. Muck called the 
players to their feet to acknowledge 


the approval of the audience. After | 


long applause Mr. Chadwick rose in 
the audience. 
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JOHN P. MARSHALL, Organist 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 1918 


THE PASSION 


ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 
By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Part I at 4 p.m. 
- Part II at 8 p.m. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON SYMPHONY CHORUS 
(400 Voices) 


‘ _ BOY CHOIR OF EIGHTY 
rom Trinity and Emmanuel Churches and the Church of the Adve t) 
ven 


FLORENCE HINKLE. Soprano 
MERLE ALCOCK, Alto 
LAMBERT MURPHY, Tenor 
REINALD WERRENRATH, Baritone 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Bass 
ARTHUR MYERS, Tenor 
JOHN W. PEIRCE, Baritone 


ALFRED DE VOTO, Pianist 
STEPHEN TOWNSEND, Chorus Master 


Dr. KARL: MUGK, Conductor 


Notr.—It is respectfully suggested that the audience refrai 


during the performance. n from applause 
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THE PASSION 
ACCORDING TO SAINT MATTHEW 


OWING TO THE VERY GENERAL DEMAND A Bach is said to have composed five Passions. Two have been lost and 


the authenticity of the St. Luke Passion has been uestioned, thu 
SECOND AND LAST PERFORMANCE the St. John Passion, composed in 1724, and the eh a St. iaachow nade 
composed in 1729. The latter had its first performance in St. Thomas's 
of the Church, Leipsic, Good Friday, April 15, 1729. Bach afterward altered 

7 and extended this original version. 

It has been Dr. Muck’s desire to perform the St. Matthew Passion in as 
S T M ATTHEW Pp A SSION nearly its original form as modern conditions will permit. He has restored 
: the original orchestra with only two changes; substituting the English horn 
| for the obsolete oboe da caccia and the piano for the harpsichord. This 
ee ad die orchestra consists of violins, violas, violoncellos, contrebasses, flutes, oboes 
oboi d’ amore, English horns, organ, and piano. He has rejected all the 
Franz version except certain accompaniments for strings alone, restoring 
SYMPHONY H | as far as practical the original orchestration of Bach. He has himself 
ALL scored for the Bach orchestra many of the unaccompanied arias and choruses 
and has written out the parts for the organ and piano which in the original 


NEXT TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1918 version were merely indicated as ‘“figured bass.” 
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oe CHORUS CHORALE 
ome, ye Daughters, weep for anguish, S t 
Lain bilan ~ ag Whom? The Son of Man; i damadbaentnselapunutesos.: 
an Him! How? So like a Lamb; To bring on Thee the dreadful sentence 
ee it! What? His love untold! ken? 
Part I at 4 P.M. Part il at 8 P.M. Look! Look where? tis Tl 
+ Look where? Our guilt behold! What is Thy guilt? Of what so grav 
: 3 Look on Him, betrayed and sold, transgression niet 
Tids ecouwd performance will be in every On the cruel cross to languish! Is Thy confession? 
RECITATIVE (Tenor) 


respect an exact duplicate of the first CHORALE 
O Lamb of God all blameless Then assembled the chief priests and the 

Who on the crone hung blee din scribes together, and the elders of the 

Thy love still intercedin 8; people, unto the palace of the high priest 

For foes who mock Thee a ae who was called Caiaphas; and they con- 

Our sins upon Thee be hee ess; sulted how they Jesus by craft might 

Else were we all despairing. vr dieagsy kill Him. They said, how- 


ICE 
TICKETS $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00. NOW ON SALE AT BOX OFF Regard us gently, O Jesu! 
DOUBLE CHORUS 


RECITATIVE (TENor AND B Ass) No, not on the feast, for fear there may 
When Jesus had finished all these sayings, be an uproar among the p eople. 
6 diac i Pega ae Ye know that RECITATIVE (TENOR) 
Oo days 1s the Passover, and the Now when s 1 
es = Sean shall be deliver’d up to be home of fasen Oe ae ae 
cified. Him a woman, who had a box of precious 
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ointment, and poured it on His head, as 
he at table sat. But when His disciples 
saw it, they had indignation, and said :— 


CHORUS 
Wherefore wilt thou be so wasteful? For 
this ointment could be sold for much, and 
to the poor be given. 


RECITATIVE (TENoR AND Bass) 
And Jesus, perceiving it, said unto them: 
Wherefore trouble ye the woman? It 
is a good work that she hath done. For 
e have always the poor with you, but 
Me ye have not always. For in that she 
hath’ poured this ointment on My body, 
it has been done to prepare Me for My 
burial. Truly, I say to you: “ Wher- 
ever this gospel shall be preached in all 
the world, shall also be told, in her re- 

membrance, what she hath done. 


RECITATIVE (AtrTOo) 
Thou dear Redeemer, Thou, 
If Thy disciples murmur loudly 
Against this woman here, 
Who fain with ointment dear 
Would bury Thee devoutly; 
These humble tears at least allow, 
With which my weeping eyes run o’er, 
Their water on Thy head to pour. 


ARIA (ALTO) 
Grief and pain, grief and pain 
Wring the guilty heart in twain. 
Fall, ye drops, fall faster, faster, 
Freely from mine eyes, like rain, 
Grateful balm to my dear Master. 


RECITATIVE (TENOR AND Bass) 
Then one of the twelve disciples, whose 
name was Judas Iscariot, went unto the 
chief priests, and said: Now what will ye 
give me, if I to you betray Him? And 
they offered him thirty silver pieces. 
And from that time sought he oppor- 
tunity, that he might betray Him. 


ARIA (SoprANo) 
Only bleed, Thou dearest heart! 
Ah! a child of Thine upbringing, 
To Thy breast for nurture clinging, 
Coiling there, the snake accursed 
Stings where it was fondly nursed. 


RECITATIVE (TENOR) 
Now on the first day of the feast of un- 
leaven’d bread came the disciples to 
Jesus, and said unto Him:— 


CHORUS 
Where wilt Thou that we now prepare for 
Thee to eat the Passover? 


RECITATIVE (TEenor AND Bass) 


He said: Go ye into the city to such a 
man, and say to him: The Master saith 
to thee: My time is at hand. I will keep 
at thy house the Passover, with My dis- 
ciples. The disciples did as Jesus had 
appointed, and made ready the Pass- 
over. And when evening came, He sat 
down with the twelve and as they did 
eat, He said: Verily, I say to you: One 
of you shall betray Me. And they grew 
exceedingly sad, and they began ev’ry 
one of them to say unto Him:— 


CHORUS 


Lord, is it I? 


CHORALE 


’Tis I! my sins betray Thee! 

Ah! foully I repay Thee 

Who died to make me whole! 

Of all the wrong Thou borest, 

The stripes, the crown Thou worest, 
The guilt lies heavy on my soul. 


RECITATIVE (TENor AND Bass) 


He answered them, and said: He who his 
hand with Me in the dish hath dipped, 
even he shall betray Me. The Son of 
Man goeth now away, as of Him it hath 
been written; but woe unto that man 
by whom the Son of Man hath been be- 
trayed! It had been better, yea better 
for him if he had not been born. Then 
answered Judas, he that betrayed Him, 
and said: Lord, is it I? He said unto 
him: Thou sayest. And as they were 
eating, Jesus took bread, blessed it, and 
broke it, and gave it to His disciples, 
and said: Take, eat, this is My Body. 
And He took the cup and gave thanks, 
and gave it to them, saying: Drink ye 
all of it; this is My Blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for many, for 
the remission of sins. I say to you, I 
will not drink henceforth of the fruit of 
the vine, until the day when I drink it 
new with you in My Father’s kingdom. 


RECITATIVE (Soprano) 


Although my heart in tears do swim, 

That we so soon must part with Him; 

Yet in His testament we all rejoice: 

His flesh and blood (O gift how choice!) 

Doth He bequeath into my hand. 

As in the world He loved His own here 
living, 

Nor could be unforgiving, 

He loves them still unto the end. 


ARIA (Soprano) 


Never will my heart refuse Thee, 
Dwell in me, my Life, my All! 


Evermore in Thee I’1l lose me. 
If for Thee the world be small, 
Thou to me art more than all, 


More than worlds, my Heaven, my All. 


RECITATIVE (TENOR Anp Bass) 


And when they had sung a hymn of 
praise together, they went out into the 
Mount of Olives. Then said Jesus unto 
them: This very night ye shall be of- 
fended because of Me. For it hath 
been written: I will smite the Shepherd, 
and the sheep of the flock shall be scat- 
tered abroad. But when I am risen 
again, then I will go before you into 


Galilee. 


ae 

cknowledge me, my Keeper, 

My Shepherd, own me Thine 
Thou fount of blessings deeper 
Than deepest want of mine. 
Thy love full oft hath fed me 
With milk and angel-food; 
Thy spirit still hath led me 
The way of heavenly good. 


RECITATIVE (TENor AND Bass) 
Peter then answered, and said unto 
Him: Tho’ all men be offended because 
of Thee, yet I will never be offended. 
Jesus said unto him: Verily I say unto 
thee, that this night, ere yet the cock 
croweth, thou wilt thrice deny. me. 
Peter said unto Him: Though I should 
die with Thee, yet will I not deny Thee. 


And likewise said also all the disciples. 


CHORALE 


Here will I stay beside Thee, 
Nor Thou my love disdain! 
Whatever woe betide Thee, 
Here steadfast I remain. 

And when Thy heart is breaking 
In death’s relentless grasp, 

Thee tenderly uptaking, 

Within mine arms I clasp. 


RECITATIVE (TEnor Anp BAss) 


Then came Jesus with them unto a pla 
called Gethsemane, and said to i ae. 
ciples: Sit ye here, while I go yonder 
and pray. And He took with Him 
Peter, and the two sons of Zebedee, and 
began to be sorrowful and very heavy. 
ogy said Jesus ¥ them: My soul is very 
sad, e’en unto death; ta 

watch with Me. oe 


SOLO (Tenor) WITH CHORUS 


O grief! Here throbs the 
~ Reg athe racked and 
It sinks away; how pale His counte- 
nance! 


Before the judge He must a . 
No comfort, ah! no helper near!’ 
Yea, all the pains of Hell assail Him, 
Nor will His innocence avail Him! 
Ah! could my love for Thee avail, 
Thy pain to mitigate, or share it, 

Or could I only help Thee bear it, 
How gladly so dear a task I’d hail! 


Why must Thou suffer all these pangs of 


sorrow? 


Ah! From my sins they all their sting 


do borrow! 


Mine, ah! Lord Jesus, mine the guilt, I 


own it: 
Must Thou atone it? 


SOLO (TENorR) WITH CHORUS 
I would beside my Lord be watching. 
So slumber shall our sins befall! 
For my sake 
a to die will undertake. 
Ils SOFTOWS are my joy, my glory. 
And so for us their Siiseus blues 
Is bitter, yet how sweet withal! 


RECITATIVE (Tenor anp Bass) 
And He went a little farther, and fell 
down upon His face, and prayed, and 
said: My Father, if possible, wilt Thou 


let this cup pass from Me; 
will, but as Thou wilt. 


RECITATIVE (Bass) 
The Saviour falls, before His Father 


kneeling, 
Thereby He raiseth me and all 
From Adam’s fall, 
The wondrous grace of God revealing. 
Prepared is He 
The cup, though death so bitter be, 
To drink, 


(And with the sins of all the world that 


cup is filled, 
Ah! loathsome sink!) 
For so the loving Father willed. 


ARIA (Bass) 


Gladly will I, all resigning, 
Cross nor bitter cup declining, 
Drink, in my Redeemer’s name. 

_ For His mouth, 
That with milk and honey floweth, 

To the dregs 

Sweeter made this cup of shame, 
Tasting first what He bestowcth. 


RECITATIVE (Tenor anp BAss) 


And He came to His disciples and found 
them sleeping and said unto Peter: 
Could ye not watch with Me one hour? 
Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation. The spirit indeed is willing 
but the flesh is weak. He went away in 
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time, prayed, and said: My 
anc if tha cup may not pass omey 
from Me, except I drink it, Thy will 
done. 


CHORALE 


Now may the will of God be done! 
His will I would not alter. 

His help is near to every one, 

Let not our courage falter. 


In all our need, 
Our gigas ee 
derly He chidet 
ee To Him hold fast: 
He builds to last 
Who still in God confideth. 


TATIVE (TENOR AND Bass) 

ae again He came and found a 
sleeping; indeed their eyes were fu _ 
sleep. And He left them, and He wen 
away again, and prayed the third time, 
saying the same words. Then mg 
He to His disciples, and said to them: 
Ah! will ye now sleep and take Y gee 
rest? Lo! the hour is at hand, and the 
Son of Man is deliver’d up into the sin- 
ners’ hands. So arise! let us be going: 
look ye, he is here who doth betray ” 
And while He yet spake, came Judas, w. < 
was one of the twelve disciples, and re 
him came a great multitude, with swords 
and with staves, from the chief — 
and the elders of the people. Now he 
that betrayed Him had given ee . 
signal and had said: Whomsoever Is « 
kiss, that is He; Him take ye. wr | 
straightway came he to Jesus and sal , 
All hail to Thee, O Master! And coe 
Him. Jesus said unto him: My friend, 
wherefore art thou come? Then in- 
stantly they came, and laid hands on Je- 
sus, and took Him. 


DUET (SOPRANO AND Atto) WITH 
CHORUS 


Alas! my Jesus now is taken. 
Moon and stars . 

Have in sorrow night forsaken; 
For my Jesus now is taken. 


He’s led away, ah! they have bound Him. 


, away, all pity banished 
pas Himt leave Him! bind Him not! 


Ye lightnings, ye thunders, in clouds are 
ished? 

NB. pit so O fierce flaming caverns of 
Tell, then! 

nail them, devour them, destroy 
them, o’erwhelm them, 

In wrathfullest mood. : 

O! blast the betrayer, the murderous 

brood! 


RECITATIVE (TENOR AND BAss) 


ith 
behold, one of them that were wit 
ml stretch’d out his hand, and a 
the high-priest’s servant and struc! on 
ear off. Then said Jesus unto him: ee 
up thy sword into its place; for ey " . 
take the sword shall perish wit , 
sword. Or thinkest thou, that I anne 
to My Father pray, and He sha *s 
Me more than twelve legions of roy : 
But how then shall the Scripture ri a 
filled, that so it must be. In that hou 
said Jesus to the multitudes: Are ye 
come out as against a robber, with i . 
and with staves to take Me? I a 
been daily here among you, yea, eg ing 
in the temple, yet laid ye no hol upot 
Me. Truly, this hath all come to Lar 
that the Scripture of the Prophets ~. . 
be fulfilled. Then all the disciples le 
Him, and fled. 


CHORALE 


bewail thy sin so great; 
Far which, from His supernal state, 
Christ came on earth to suffer. ‘ 
Of Virgin Mother, pure and mil ; 
Was born for us the holy Child; 
Our ransom would He offer. 


‘fe did He restore the dead! 
He ar the sick, the hungry fed, 
Until the day of anguish, 
When He for us was offered up, 
To drink for all the bitter cup, 
Upon the cross to languish. 


PART II 


ARIA (Atto) WITH CHORUS 
Ah! now is my Jesu gone! 
Is it possible? Can I behold it? 
Ah! my Lamb in tiger’s clutches! 
Ah! where is my Jesu gone? 
Ah! what shall I say to my soul 
When she anxiously doth ask me: 
Ah! Where is my Jesu gone? 
Whither has thy Friend departed, 
O thou fairest of all women? 

' Whither is thy Beloved turned aside? 
O! would we knew the way to find Him! 


RECITATIVE (TENor) 


And they that had laid hold on Jesus led 
Him away to the high priest called Caia- 
phas, with whom all the scribes and the 
elders were assembled. Peter too had 
followed after Him afar off, unto the 
court of the high priest’s palace; and 
entered in, and sitting among the ser- 
vants, he waited there, that he might see 
theend. After them the high priests and 
the elders, and the council all sought to 
find false witness against Jesus, that so 


they might take His life; yet found they 
none. 


CHORALE 
The ruthless world arraigneth me 
On false report and calumny, 
With many a toil to snare me. 
O Lord, be near 
To stay my fear; 
’Gainst all their arts prepare me. 


RECITATIVE (TENor Anp Bass) 
Yea, though many false witnesses came 
forward, yet found they none. At last 


there came two false witnesses, and 
said :— 


CHORUS 


This fellow said: I am able to destroy 
God’s temple, and in three more days 
too I can rebuild it. 


RECITATIVE (TENoR AND Bass) 
And the high priest arose, and said to 
Him: What answer makest Thou to 


what they witness against Thee? But 
Jesus was silent. 


RECITATIVE (TENor) 
He will not speak; He heareth, and is 
silent! 
How clearly thus He showeth, that in 
His infinite compassion 
He is resolved for us to die. 
OQ may we, in the like distress, 


Him our example make, and persecution 
bear in silence. 


ARIA (TENOR) 
Behold! behold! how still, how calm! 
So, when evil tongues assail me, 
My soul, be calm! 
Must I, innocent of harm, 
Suffer scorn and shame, 
I'll be still; in Jesu’s name 
Shall mine innocence avail me. 


RECITATIVE (TENor Anp Bass) 

And the high priest answered, and said to 
Him: I adjure Thee. by the living God 
that Thou do tell us, whether Thou be 
the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus said 
to him: Thou sayest. Yet I say unto 
you: Henceforth, ’twill come to pass, 
that ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven. Then the high 
priest rent his garments, and said: He 
hath spoken blasphemy; what need we 
of further witnesses? Look ye, now ye 
have heard Him utter blasphemy before 
us. What think ye now? They an- 
swered Him, and said:— 


DOUBLE CHORUS 
He is guilty of death! 


RECITATIVE (TEnor) | 
And then did they spit in His face, and 
buffeted Him. Others smote Him with 
the palms of their hands, and said:— 


DOUBLE CHORUS 


O tell us, Thou Christ, say who gave the 
blow? 


CHORALE 


Who could so rudely smite Thee, 
And mock at Thee, and spite Thee, 
Who wrong my Saviour so? 

Thou art indeed no sinner, 

As we and all our kin are; 

Nor of misdoing canst Thou know. 


RECITATIVE (Soprano, TENOR AND 
Bass) 
Peter was sitting without, in the court: 
and there came to him a maid, and said: 
And thou also wast with Jesus the Gali- 
lean. But he denied it before them all, 
and said: I know not what thou sayest. 
And when he was in the porch, he was 
seen by another maid, who said to them 
that were there: This one also was with 
Jesus of Nazareth, and again he denied 
it all with an oath: I do not know the 
man. And after a little while came they 


that were standing about there, and said 
unto Peter:— 
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RECITATIVE (TENoR AND Bass) RECITATIVE (Teno 
CHORUS of them, for thy And they took counsel together, and And Pilate ad ie ~ olay fe pc AF ve RECITATIVE (Atro) 
Surely thou also art one . bought with them the potter’s field, for I do now with Jesus, o A h at sha Look down, O God! Here stands the 
speech doth bewray thee. a burial place for strangers. And there- that He is Christ? then all ae blessed Saviour bound. 
ATIVE (TENOR AND Bass) fore that field hath been called the field ey all:— Now scourge they Him! O stripes, O 
_s t then began to curse and to of blood, and is so to this day. Then POUBLE CHORUS wounds! 
rel 7 és not how the man. And was fulfilled what ~~ 4 ¥¢ — Let Him be crucified! Wil nek pone = ae ha cep 
: - An ston 
1s t het Jeremiah, when he said: “A | y hearts relent 
immediately the cock crew. Then Tete! hey took the thirty silver pieces, which CHORALE To see stich cruel anguish there? 
‘aid sng Before the cock croweth was J price 4. og we ae ea) | What hi" alta punishment is this to That inst be like oye ‘k itself 
: ! ck itse 
thou shalt deny Me thrice. Then went whom ey boug me nea tt tat the render! ; And yet much harder too. 
he out, and wept bitterly. aoatle feld, an a the Lord appomnted sige sor gaa is slain the Shepherd Have pity, stay your hands! 
did sg stand before the ei 
Anse a op God ema ane F agearbbavara asked Him, The moe agg Just one, for the servant ARIA (ALTO) 
pte pbempec iden have pity. and said: Art Thou the King of the 


| Are my weepin d ili 
Ww ping and my wailing 
Look on me Jews? Jesus answered to him: Thou ho Him betrayeth. Unavailing, 


t” And when He was accused of RECITATIVE (T Take my heart, and all of me. 
Heart and eyes do weep to Thee, sayest! toate and the elders, He at- ENOR AND Bass) Yes, this heart so vainly pleadi 
nee ee oe caeinn “Then Pilate said unto , The governor answered: Why, what evil When aig 5S 


hath the sacred wounds are bleeding, 
CHORALE Him: Hearest Thou not how eeey ath He done? Shall the altar chalice be! g 
Though my feet from Thee have wan- they ve Lapa igor hgend gig 0g Bay (Soprano) RECITATIVE (Tenor) 
dered, é im too never | / . € hath done only good to all; Th : . 
Yet my heart was — me, - the governor did marvel greatly. The ae have back their sight through pe My by Bag Sberyy cagfte oss 
When on Thy great love I pondered, pe hall, , 
Bearing more than mortal pain. CHORALE gun La lame again are walking; wn , pry Se ae - crow 
I the guilt do not disown; Commit thy ways, O pilgrim, | e told us of His Father’s word, put on Him a scarlet rob pe d a 74 
But Thy pardoning grace alone On time’s dark, stormy seas, He driveth devils forth; a crown of thorns. th ©; te » platting 
Greater is than all the sin, To him who orders all things, The mourners hath He comforted; head, and a reed in Hie ee His 
That I always feel within. Through sweet eternities. And sinners too He hath received :— SO they bowed th ker rig st and, and 
Who measures out their courses Beside, my Jesu nought hath done. mocked Hi d € knee before Him, 
RECITATIVE (TENoR AND Bass) h To clouds, winds, waves below, im, and said:— 
And when the morning came, all the He too will find a pathway ARIA (Soprano) DOUBLE CHORUS 


high pean  . vig” “sige Wherein thy feet may go. From love unbounded my Saviour dieth, 
OOK CO ’ 


. Hail, thou Ki f th 
For sin He dies, who sin hath none: ing of the Jews! 
inding Him led the , ie age 
oS pura + cing x Raves seal (SOPRANO, TENOR AND aed re ana. ecg lieth gay eg (TENOR) 
ontius Pilate, the governor. ASS , nd so they spit on Him; and, taki 
And be ge udas, he = Bh ty be- Now upon that feast, the governor was Ne against my soul accounted. the reed, they smote with it on His head. 
trayed Him, when he saw that He was wont to release unto the people a pris- RECITATIVE (Tenor) 
condemned, repented himself, and oner, whom they would. And at that Then cried they cut all th CHORALE 
brought again the thirty silver pieces time there was among the prisoners a ve lig y out all the more, and O Head, all bruised and wounded, 
unto the chief priests and elders, and notable one called Barabbas. And yor Hung up to brutal scorn! 
said: Lo! I have sinned, in that I have they were come together, Pilate sai DOUBLE CHOR O Head, for shame surrounded 
betrayed innocent blood. They an- unto them: Which one will ye have of Let Him § US . With crown of cruel thorn! 
swered :-— leased unto you, Barabbas, or Jesus, 0 im be crucified! O Head, to honor wonted, 
whom ’tis said that He is the Christ? To splendor all divine, 
DOUBLE CHORUS For indeed he knew, that for envy they RECITATIVE (TENOR AND Bass Now outraged and affronte a: 
What is that to us? See thou to that. had delivered Him. While he was sit- And when Pilate saw that all did avail All hail, dear Master mine! 
ting on the ae b vee er hs agin him mong, but that rather a tumult Thou t 
° to him, saying: Have thou nothing was rising, he took water, and washed ou face of God’s anointed, 
“ok aga down the silver picreitand With this just man, for I have suffered his hands before the crowd, and said; Before Thee all shall quail, 


. much this day in a dream, because of I am innocent of the bl ee In that great d 
hanged himself. Then did the chief Him, But the chief priests and the footers Tt your cars ood of this just g ay appointed: 


. Then Ah! now so wan and pale! 

priests take the ee ako years | sane elders influenced the multitude, that all the people, and said:— — The light, all light exceeding, 

7 wl ‘a cf spt bohm veng si x a pale of they should ask for Barabbas, and de- That filled those sovereign eyes, 
? 


troy Jesus. The governor answered DO Now euenched i : 
blood. po to them: Now whether of the UBLE CHORUS q ed in death, unheeding, 


His blood be on us and on . Shall shameless men despise? 
] to your our children! 
ARIA (Bass) twain here will ye that I release to yo 


Give me vr earn rote — They answered :— RECITATIVE (Tenon) RECITATIVE (Tenon) 
See the price by Judas earned, 


And after they had ked Hi 
Then he released Barabbas t y had mocked Him, they 
Flung down at your feet, and spurned: DOUBLE CHORUS when he had scourged J ata, ys drwy + aglay we “4 from Him, and put 
Heard ye his disaster? Barabbas! he delivered Him to be crucified. away to . poe — py 0 
were 
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‘ng out. they found there a man of RECITATIVE (Atto) © 
Syecnilk Whkies name was Simon, and Ah! Golgotha! unhappy Golgotha! 
they compelled him to bear His cross. The Lord of Glory here a felon’s doom 
te a igh, sf ll th ld 
The saving light of all the worid_ 
RECITATIVE (Bass) a aid Must to th? accursed cross be nailed. 
xo, See » 0 the cross our Hesh an The Lord, Who heaven and earth cre- 
ig eran ated, 
a only * compelled; the ea By earth and air rejected, hated! 
BE DACRE C05 OS ONE.GOU) 8 BOOMs The sinless here for sin must perish: 
In terror most - held. Ah! this indeed afflicts my soul! 


ARIA (Atto) WITH CHORUS 
Look where Jesus beckoning stands, 
Reaching out His helping hands, 
Come! Owhere? In Jesu’s bosom 


the rocks rent. And the tomb 

their dead, and there arose made ‘bodies 
of the saints, that were sleeping, and 
came out of the graves after His resur- 
rection, and went into the holy city, and 
appeared unto many. Now the ‘cen- 
turion and they that were with him, and 
were watching Jesus, when they saw the 
earthquake, and those things that were 
done, they feared greatly, and said:— 


CHORUS 
Truly, this was the Son of God. 


By Oy lela (TENOR) 
; And there were m 
Seek redemption, find forgiveness; lie tel fioen afae | ae hey ne 
Seek it! Where? In oe s bosom. after Jesus from Galilee, and ministered 
ay y oe ee het “ anes ra Him; and among them there was from the dead 

e forsaken children dear, _ ary Magdalene, also Mary, the mother € dead, so the last error shall be 
Clinging—Where? To Jesu’s bosom. of James and of Joses, and the mother of worse than the first. 


Zebedee’s children. At eventide there RECITATIVE 


his own new tomb, which he 

outin the rock; and having wer eee 
stone to the door of the tomb, he went 
away. And remaining there were Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary, sitting 
Over against the tomb. Now on the next 
day after that of the preparation came 
the chief priests and the Pharisees to- 
gether unto Pilate, and said:-— 


ELE CHORUS 
ir, we remember it well; we hea 
deceiver say, while He was ee 
a ter three days I will rise again. 
ore command the grave to be mad 
until the third day, lest His disciplee 
come by night, and steal Him away, and 
Say unto the people: Surely, He is risen 


2 


ARIA (Bass) 
Come, blessed cross! be aye my song: 
My Jesu, ever give it me! 
And if too great my burden be, 
Thy help, O Lord, will make me strong. 


ee me me 


a enh en 
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RECITATIVE (TENOR) 

And when they were come unto a place 
called Golgotha (that is the ry of . 
skull), they gave Him vinegar to drink, pprcypATIVE (TENOR AND Bass) naar dlehs 
that was mingled with gall; and yor And from the sixth hour there was a Joseph, who 5 eae et called 
He tasted it, He would not drink. An d darkness over all the land, until the ninth Jesus. He went to Pilat . ye of 
after they had crucified Him they parte hour. And about the ninth hour Jesus of him the body of Jesu €, — begged 
His garments, dividing them by lot, cried aloud, and said: Eli, Eli, lama commanded the body t " en Pilate 
that it might be fulfilled, which was said sabachthani! That is: My God, My y to be delivered. 
of old by the prophet: They parted rad God, why hast Thou forsaken Me! RECITATIVE (Bass) 
garments among them, and upon the Some of them that stood there heard At eventide, cool hour of rest 
vesture did they cast lots. And sitting Jesus cry aloud, and they said:— Was Adam’s fall made manifcet 

So now at eve our foe doth Christ subdue; 


(TENOR AND Bass 
And Pilate said to them: Ye ll there 


; gO and make i 
know how. we FF 
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RECITATIVE (Soprano ALTo, T 
AND Bass) WITH CHORUS” 
The Lord hath lain Him down to rest. 


down, they watched Him there. And 
The pains are o’er, He for our sins so 


over His head they set up His accusa- CHORUS 


<a S 
=. 
—— 


ee, 


tion written, namely: This is Jesus, the 
King of the Jews. And with Him two 
thieves were crucified, one on the right 
hand, and one on the left. And they 
that passed by, reviled Him, wagging 
their heads, and saying :— 


DOUBLE CHORUS 


Thou that destroyest the temple of God, 


He calleth for Elias. 


RECITATIVE (TENOR) 
And straightway one among them ran, 
and took a sponge, and filled it with 
vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave 
Him todrink. The others said, however: 


CHORUS 


At eve the dove returning flew 
And in Its mouth the olive bore. 
O lovely time! O evening hour! 


€ covenant of peace wi , 
Po pe th God is 


For Jesus hath His cross fulfilled. 


ry body sinks to rest. 
- 80, my soul, beg thou His corpse. 


Go! s 
o! a dear remains neglected 


meekly bore. 


abe Ms 7 sacred limbs! 
my te 
dow Th nf , ars of fond remorse be- 


That a my fall such bitter woes were 
ne. 
My soul shall bless Th i 
bi eestancone! oa all my days with 
at Thou hast d 1 
Ba 1 eemed it worth the 


Wait, let us see now, if indeed Elias come 
to save Him. 


RECITATIVE Lebiggess 2 an ec 
RECITATIVE (TENOR) a a Jesus cried aloud, and de- 


Precious boon, for h 
eich | eart and soul to 


ARIA (Bass) 
Cleanse thee, O my soul, from sin, 


and buildest it again in three days, save 
Thyself. Art Thou the Son of God, 
come down now from the cross. 


ae AS . ae 
co ~~ see 
> - _ - 


My Jesu, good night ! 


DOUBLE CHORUS 
c set b pry: here sit we weepin 
. ; : Ss : ’ 
And likewise also the chief priests mock- mae ith Jesu will I bury. Rest Thee softly cen O Saviour blest: 
ing Him, with the scribes, and the elders in my peaceful breast t Y, SOItly rest. 
g Tim, , + CHORALE | Shall He rest and reign for ever! 8) ye weary limbs, lie sleeping. 
mY ee tak a World, depart, let Jenus ni’ a cold stone above Thy head 
Then part Thou not from me. all to many a careworn conscience 
DOUBLE CHORUS On death’s lone journey starting, RECITATIVE (TENOR) Be a sweet refreshing pillow; 
He saved others, Himself He cannot save. My soul will feel for Thee! And Joseph took the body, and wra d Here the soul find peaceful bed. 
If He be King of Israel, let Him come When near my end I languish, it in a clean cloth of linen’ and 1 an Closed in bliss divine 
down now from the cross, and then we All other comfort vain, ) aid it in Slumber now the weary eyes 
will believe Him. He in God_ hath . 


sciniinaiie tot Stina Aalionge ‘it <H Then draw me out of anguish, 

rusted: set tiim detiver faim now, if r2e Through Thy victorious pain. 

will, for He hath said: I am Son of God. sib 7 sf 

RECITATIVE (TENOR) 
And then, behold! the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain, from the top unto the 
bottom. And the earth did quake, and 
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RECITATIVE (TENOR) 
He was reviled also by the robbers, who 
were crucified with Him. 
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c bv impending performance of Bach’s “The Passion According 
to Matthew’ ” has brought forth many inquiries regarding the 
edition which will, be used. In the original version Bach’s 
orchéstra comprised the string choir, with four flutes and four 
oboes, the latter inte chahgeab , first, with oboi d’amore; second, 
with oboi da _caccia.. He employed also the organ and harpsi- 
chord for the basso continuo or figured bass. Fof most of the arias _ 
and recitatives and for some of the choruses; Bach wrote no 
orchestral:accompaniment unless it was a single instrument, obli- 
gato, allowing the organist or harpsichordist to weave’his own 
accompaniment to the singers. * 

This basso continuo became a lost art long before the end of the 
[8th century, and Mozart was the first to undertake an elaboration 
of Bach’s orchestral score. In doing so he added clarinets, 
bassoons,.trumpets, trombones, horns and. tympani. A second and 
more familiar revision was made later by Robert Franz, and it is 
aoe is generally used at performances in this country and 
abroad. . 

In preparing the “Passion Music’’ for performance it has been 
Dr. Muck’s aim to revert as nearly as possible to the original in 
form and manner. He will give it in its entirety, for the excisions 
usually made destroy to a great degree the significance of the work. 
He will give it in two sessions, the first part, which is essentially 
epic in form, in the afternoon; the second part, which is dramatic, 
in the evening. : aie 

Holding that it is an anachronism to introduce into the score 
an instrument like the clarinet which was invented years after 
Bach’s death and holding likewise that Bach would have used 
bassoons, horns, ‘trumpets, trombones. and. tympani in this music 
had he wished to do so, Dr. Muck rejects all of the Franz version 
except certain accompaniments for ‘strings alone. His orchestra 
(divided into two parts, one for each of the two choirs) will consist 
of thirty-two violins, twelve violas, twelve ’cellos and ten basses, 
four. flutes, four-oboes, organ.and piano. - It is greatly to his regret 
thathe is unable to--secure.in_ this. country the oboi da caccia, 
but for these he will substitute the English horn, ‘which in the 
modern orchestra corresponds to the obsolete oboe da caccia. He 
has oboi d’amore. 

Dr. Muck: himself has restored so-far.as practical the original . 
orchestration of Bach. He has also scored for the Bach orchestra 
many, of the arias and choruses which in the original version were 
accompanied. merely by a solo. instrument.and.the figured. bass. 
He has also written out the parts for the organ and piano, the latter 
taking the place\of the harpsichord. In other words, the comi 
performance. of the “Passion Music’”’ will approximate the origin 

performance in Leipsic as closely as modern conditions permit. 
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A NOTE ON THE PASSION MUSIC 


HE impending performance of Bach’s “The Passion According 

to Matthew’’ has brought forth many inquiries regarding the 
edition which will. be used. In the original version Bach’s 
orchéstra comprised the string choir, with four flutes and four 
oboes, the latter interchangeable, first, with oboi d’amore; second, 
with oboi da caccia. He employed also the organ and harpsi- 
chord for the basso continuo or figured bass. Fo most of the arias 
and recitatives and for some of the choruses; Bach wrote no 
orchestral accompaniment unless it was a single instrument, obli- 
gato, allowing the organist or harpsichordist to weave his own 
accompaniment to the singers. 

This basso continuo became a lost art long before the end of the 
18th century, and Mozart was the first to undertake an elaboration 
of Bach’s orchestral score. In doing so he added clarinets, 
bassoons, trumpets, trombones, horns and tympani. A second and 
more familiar revision was made later by Robert Franz, and it is 
this which is generally used at performances in this country and 
abroad. 

In preparing the “Passion Music’ for performance it has been 
Dr. Muck’s aim to revert as nearly as possible to the original in 
form and manner. He will give it in its entirety, for the excisions 
usually made destroy to a great degree the significance of the work. 
He will give it in two sessions, the first part, which is essentially 
epic in form, in the afternoon; the second part, which is dramatic, 
in the evening. 

Holding that it is an anachronism to introduce into the score 
an instrument like the clarinet which was invented years after 
Bach’s death and holding likewise that Bach would have used 
bassoons, horns, trumpets, trombones and tympani in this music 
had he wished to do so, Dr. Muck rejects all of the Franz version 
except certain accompaniments for strings alone. His orchestra 
(divided into two parts, one for each of the two choirs) will consist 
of thirty-two violins, twelve violas, twelve ’cellos and ten basses, 
four. flutes, four oboes, organ and piano. It is greatly to his regret 
that he is unable to secure in this country the oboi da caccia, 
but for these he will substitute the English horn, which in the 
modern orchestra corresponds to the obsolete oboe da caccia. He 
has oboi d’amore. 

Dr. Muck himself has restored so far as practical the original 
orchestration of Bach. He has also scored for the Bach orchestra 
many of the arias and choruses which in the original version were 
accompanied merely by a solo instrument and the figured bass. 
He has also written out the parts for the organ and piano, the latter 
taking the place of the harpsichord. In other words, the coming 
performance of the “Passion Music’’ will approximate the original 
performance in Leipsic as closely as modern conditions permit. 
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clarinet ee : wll ln: ar Pa ag é gd ile age 
imported two German ¢ | a , into ng of beauty, | @S8istant ~ 
Dor’ } ‘jor hardly mitigate its barbaric ugliness. | Symphony 
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When the Matthew Passion was first | last m 


11751. and they played in the Concert | 
| Spirituel. Rameau -employed clarinets a 
in 171. Clarinets were used in J. ©. } || performed at Leipsic there were prob-. 

Bach's opera “Orione,” produced in ‘| ably religious exercises between the two 

London in 17638. The boy Mozart in ; || parts. In a concert hall the perform- 

London copied an overture of Abel that i; ance must be considered as a perform- 1 | 

contained clarinet parts. In 1771 Mozart ‘| ance of any sacred composition. 

at Milan wrote for clarinets. A clarinet It may then be said that the per- | 
solo was played in a concert at Phila- | | |; formance yesterday wasman _ extraor- 
delphia in 1769. Clarinets were heard in | || dinarily impressive one, admirable in | 

New York concerts as early as 1764. Here | nearly all respects, one not likely to be 
in Boston a local orchestra that gave || surpassed here in the coming years 

concerts in 1774 contained clarinets as i It was far superior to any one that 
well as oboes, bassoons and Freneh € 
horns. 

Exercising the utmost plety, the most 

learned and _ skilful conductor cannot 
7 sive a performance of the Matthew Pas- 

| IN PLACE OF DR. MUCK sion similar to the one heard in Leipsic 
| Se in 1729. Bach employed only a very 
| small chorus. He had only a pitiably 
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Heard in Symphony Hall 
at Two Sessions 
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SCHMIDT CONDUCTS 


' 
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| 
though : | 
| 
| 
| 


orchestra; ! 


we have heard in Germany, Mr. || Reither he nor anybody else had espe-_| 


Townsend had brought the chorus to a/|| cial | 
) bs a applause, the i | 
high degree of proficiency. The tonal at which hand-cla ad phiva et being one ;| 
quality and the plasticity of the great ||. pping, except by way | 


body of singers were remarkable. Dr. | of courtesy at the opening and the | 


y 


' 
‘ 


| Muck in the final rehearsals had so/ close of the sessions, was not in order. | 
dig the prepatation that Mr,| Oratorios, when well ‘performed, | 
schmidt, called suddenly to conduct, | Should be impressive in the work f | 
found his task greatly lessened. Never- | the chorus the work of th . | 
theless, he should be warmly praised a sic reat ’ Ic } O e soloists 
for carrying out so well Dr. Muck’s work Of the orchestra. But); 


! 

By PHILIP HALE little orchestra. Suppose that today a | 
. - 
intentions. In the second part there | V@TY Seldom do they make an appeal. | 
| 


lfew trained singers of great ability and 
| “The whole of Bach’s Matthew Passion Rach’s orchestra were at hand; that the | 
‘music was performed yesterday in twoO.oboi da caccia were not missing; that : 


sessions, afternoon and evening, in Sym- the common oboe of 1918 resembled in! 
: : ll, b chorus of 400 voices— power and quality of tone the oboe of 
er | 1729: that Bach himself were the organ- 


prepared by Stephen Townsend—a boy ;.+ whe audience would not be the 
choir of 80, the Boston Symphony Or- came in education, environment, mood: 


. : | 
were times when the accompaniment || 1 all three of these particulars. The it 
of solo singers in arias was not suf-||department most likely to excel is | 


ficiently subdued, but these instance 
“ ee . in es ; +e 
were not many. ces | that of the soloists; the one least 


Mr. Murphy's reading of the narrat- | likely to, is that of the orchestra. The 


chestra and these solo singers: Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Merle Alcock, alto 3 
Lambert Murphy, tenor; Reinald Wes- 


and disposition. It might have a devout 
spirit, but its devotional frame of mind 
could. not possibly be that of the con- 


or’s music was a constant delight; his one that should excel, if only one can 
enunciation was so clear, his diction | D€ good, is that of the chorus. This, 


: - —b ~ 
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had so great significance. Not too | however, is often considered of little } 


dramatic, he steered clear of sentimen- 


renrath, baritone; Herbert Witherspoon, rregation at Leipsic. Even the chorals 
bass; Arthur Myers, tenor. John P. have not the same intense significance. 
Marshall was the organist, Alfred De 1+ ig impossible to revive the conditions 
Voto the pianist. Ernest Schmidt con- +... which Bach wrote. It may further- 
phe Saint-Saens, a sympathetic more be said that a performance in a 
: ] -Saec . s Pit oe , . , 

gid profound Shaidént of Bach, declared "ca eile probably ‘never ‘entered | 
over 80° years ago that the performance Dr Muck oo il ik ile ual Ralls | Nor should Mr. Longy’s Playing of the In th . 
of that master’s great choral works 15 ~*~ ——— 4. f1). i eae oboe obbligato in the first part be for-| M € presentation of the “St. Mat- 
te eikete.” “There can be only|time and all of tis sku Wie ‘weault | : | Sotten, | thew” Passion at Symphony Hall, all 

more or less curious attempts ; gn ste : Bs cine i - ng pe ee typ? get Sarah ira: : : | ee a any and deeply inter- ‘three departments acquitted them- | 
a. ney are aly Bom eine the but it could not transport the players Or, } be repeated with ae Bguik ysis Fish peeryee well, though not equally well. 

realization of the work imagined by the| hearers back to the Leipsic of the com- | uF | Tuesday. | : ves itt Mier aie The one which, without much question, 

. it successful in | | , » did the best was the usual one—the || 


yaar s syiod Nor was 
composer.” Saint-Saens then spoke of! posers perioa. . , penniiten ‘ P : 
‘nateaments employed by Bach which!relieving the inherent monotony of St. Matthew’ Passion ‘soloists; that which earned the next ||| 


‘ : ; Ag , ric yas ) “oe % i ; ; ; ’ ; } : ; 
are now out of date; of the cine pa eran san hace but this was not Dr.) yes for The Christian Science Monitor | rating was doubtless the orchestra: 
: r¢ . ‘le’ aa: ‘ YN. ’ ec 9 pa ey 4 . 

piped dy ceo re a “a gi far-off | _ reali o - st ravs of considering 2. S o% Ss st. Matthew Passion—Pre- ‘While that which most of the time 
complicated phrases, leaps to En. ee ere & wee eos iat meer a ee So Ted sented, in complete form and with the; seemed to lead the r 
intervals, trills, all sorts of difficulties ; | performance oO! the Passion Music: —" : “original accompanying music, by” chorus, | i ear of the pro- 
of extremely dangerous pages for the} is to view it as a religious service: the | | soloists and the Boston Symphony Orches- Wg eg was the chorus. , 
solo singers. sme |other is to treat it as one would treat | tra, Ernst Schmidt conducting ; Symphony. his is to speak of the matter in 

Some musicians, as Robert Franz, Ach. | any concert work. If the music is to be) Hall, Boston, Mass., afternoon and eve-{relative terms only. For the Town- 
believed in the enlargement and macy l-| regarded as any other sacred composti- | '|;nming of March 26, 1918. The principal| send chorus, co ith ina 
ment of Bach’s score for the Matthew | tion performed i} eonecert hall and | assistin mpared with ordinary 

score ) tt I ormed in . all § | | § artists were: Lambert Murphy, | oratorio rroups d 
Passion. Purists have soley to | without religious services, the perform- | _| tenor, who sang the narrative portions of}; I DS, Made a strong show- 
Franz’s tinkering and Percnins, ’ €Y | ance of the whole work #18 a mistake. | the text; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, tha n the first place, the singers 
have argued in favor of Ange gh eager] Certain solos, irksome to the singer, who Sang the words of Jesus; Mme. Flor- were thoroughly acquainted with their 
exactly as Bach gave them in the St.) poresome as music, without truly emo- ence Hinkle, soprano; Mme. Merle Alcock, | Music, which eannot always be said 
contralto; and Herbert Witherspoon, bass.|0f members of oratorio organizations 

9 


Thomas Church at Leipsie. one pin) tional or religious significance, seldom 
duction of clarinets especially disturbs, expressive of the text, might be omitted Minor assisting singers were Arthur My- even when they h 
ers, tenor; and John W. Peirce, baritone. y have the book of some 


them. The management of Symphony i with advantage to the composer. Did fa , . : 
cee assisting in the accompani-| “7? ©@Sler piece than a Bach Passion ||| 


talism. Mr. Werrenrath’s Singing of the importance, and sometimes of no ac- 

music of Jesus was marked by rare | (2U@t whatever, as happened a month 
dignity, by an expressiveness that was | OF 580 880 at a certain music festival 

intelligent as well as emotional. Mme. | where, according to reports Rossini’s | 
| Alcock again displayed a beautiful voice | “Stabat Mater” was performed ¥y ith 
'}and vocal and aesthetic understanding. | Soloists, but without ad wre 


Hall in its ge ety et Dive ten ee anyone yesterday afternoon find musical | | 
cert yesterday, stated ns wacva | Pleasure or religious benefit in the so- | ments were John P, Marshall, organist ; open before them. Afid then, the sing-. 
and Alfred de Voto, pianist. The Bach|€rs were well controlled in respect to” 


an instrument need Bertie heath. {Wie believe in the plenary  inspi-! 
was Aer atlager a Let us waive es ration of Bach would insist on the per- 
Bach die Boy yt " rf 8 Talanier of | formance of every page. Bach could be 
ae or NoAobhititedir ers the clarinet about} #8 dull as any Kapellmeister in Hisleven. 
eer me ly modified the then exist-. The purely decorative arias in the Pas- 
. , | sion Music might well be omitted. Even 


anachronism to introduce into the score | prano solos in the first part? Only those “tk 
work completes a series of three choral] rhythm and t : ) 
one, t 
the onc arranged by the manager of|of tone was not , though their volu 


always in proper a 


justment with that of the orchestra. 
and the orgies) cutee: aa 
N Vi a es wv Oe ee ie ee i 4 " 


the orchestra, C. A. Ellis, The chorus 
was trainéd by Stephen ‘Townsend, 


1700 or mere 
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y OU NE a | r g rs of Tu € th het wi pe ig any” ig sup cae ia om aN iow: 
¢ sry beginning of the after- | The tenor could have done no more’ 
oon session, Sarting into the brisk, | than he did in preparing ie pert sim 
‘antiphonal passages of “Come, Ye|to have gone through it w is parts 
Daughters,” and passing into the stern, | Master of English speech, for the 
four-part measures of the hymn, “O| rection of certain pronunciations. The 
famb of God,” displayed an ability to baritone could hardly have done more 
‘attack initial notes firmly, and to re-| to improve his study of his part. He 
- has made it a masterwork in point 


ee eee BOY, ee both of technique and expression. 
phrasing. 

station, A ito documentary in-| Qala», ——Wlen ap /1€°| 
spoke from long experience with Bes 

eat to eay that you cannot, try ss GREAT ARRAY OF 

Bach orchestra? Impossible, even A RI gD 


‘assuring; and an agreement in accent- 
As for the orchestral side of the} 
terest in a concert is always attrac- Ernst Schmidt i aie ra: 
you will, bring back the music with VOCAL SOLOISTS 
when you divide it into two small 
Hinkle Win Praise 
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in the rest of the piece, they merited MUSIC CTVEN 
one of having the accompaniment | 
Aid Saint-Saéns once say? ‘“Instru- 

phony Orchestra 
years back. 


ing principal notes vigorously, and in ‘ 
executing subsidiary notes evenly, that R AGH 
was fascinating. Briefly, both here and 
the praise of being excellent at choral 
presentation, the idea was a worthy IN ENTIRETY 
played according to the original scor-_ | 
tive to a serious audience. But what 
soe ral Concert of Sym- | 
ments pass; the voice remains.” He 
Wighteenth Century musical docu- SAD ete, 
which voices were accompanied 200_ 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra a Lamb ert Murphy, M erle 
orchestras and restore to one of them 


the ancient scheme of wood wind. 
Orchestra and organ at the sessions 
of Tuesday afternoon and evening, acli’s St. Matthew Passion Music, 
probably against the intentions of The Work Given Entire. 

those who planned things, produced Mr, Schmidt Directs, 

a sonority that was realistically of the | By LOUIS C. ELSON. 
Twentieth Century. There should have) nj. post-laia plans o’ men and! 
been a larger force of bass =i tag mice gang aft agley!’’ The govern- | 
to hold up the vocal harmony, anyway.) ~~" ©""" “oni attr ahaa 
With all the circumstances as they | ent just before the concert yes | 


: yk rav C stor Karl Muck 
) i ate tig bl ot | day took away Conductor 
were, the choral ship inevitably 8 and shook the great choral concert 


oa at times, in the ie aies te cask of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
waters, : , combined with Stephen Townsend's 
his As for the soloists, Mmes. Hinkle Chorus to its very foundations. | 
and Alcock, the soprano and the wee The Symphony Orchestra, how- 
tralto, ‘had much meditative Rae dr ever, has many resources, and Ernst | 
to do, which they managed in their Schmidt was suddenly called to di- 
usual finished way. Mr. Witherspoon,| ..0.; tne performance. The Symphony 
the bass, had dramatic moments, whe} @) ora) Concert without Dr. Muck 
he represented Peter and Pilate, which) 2, pot quite as bad as “Hamlet” | 
‘he handled capitally. Mr. Murphy, without Hamlet, but much of the_ 
‘Singing the narrative text, and Mr.’ savor of the occasion was lost, even | 
Werrenrath, singing the words of though Mr. Schmidt did remark. | 
Jesus, had the leading roles, and they ably well for an emergency call. | 


After all, the ‘careful preparations | te 


of Dr. Muck could not go entirely to | 


Much of revision was necessary in 


| bore good fruit. - 


‘| orchestral parts of their chora) 
|} Compositions, and numerous are the 
‘| editors who have tried their hands 
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' labor, the filling out and rearrange- 
‘| ment of many parts of the score, 
| was probably not appreciated by the 
| audience, but the musician could 
}|} recognize many orchestral improve- 
1} ments and note that Dr. Muck had 
| labored conscientiously at a rather 

ungrateful task. We ‘believe, how- 
|} ever, that the clarinette work of the 
1 editors should be retained, even 

though Bach never used the instru- 
ment. 


WORK GIVEN COMPLETE. 
The work was given complete, 


in this matter. We do not care for 


the Passion Music in its entirety.| 1" Boston for her pure intonation 


Bach was old-fashioned, long-wind- 
ed, full of repetitions, archaic in the 
i form of his: vocal solos. He was 
| neither so dramatic nor as vocal as 
Handel, Sometimes however, he/| 
] flames forth as the sreatest genius. 
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1; Of them all, and the first and last | 
P. * * 
numbers of this work wil] possibly | 
never be excelled in sacred music. | 
But between them there®= is very | 
much that could be spared, much of 
wearisome monotony. 
There was much “Obbligato” dis- 
Play with special instruments in 
| the accompaniments, often making , 
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a duet or trio of certain vocal num- : 
| bers, and we may mention the flutes 
in the alto aria. “Grief and Pain,” 
the unusual Oboe d’Amore in “Never | 
| Will My Heart ‘Refuse Thee,” the} 
Violin solo in “Oh, Pardon Me, My | 
God,’’. and in “Give Me Back My | 
Dearest Master,” the violoncello | 
i (for Viol di Gamba) in “Come 
| Blessed Cross,” the two violins in 
“At Eventide Coo] Hour of Rest,” 
| with English horn taking the place 
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' of the obsolete Oboe di Caccia here 
| and in ‘Look Where Jesus Beckon- 
‘| Ing Stands.’’ 

tf There was a great array of vocal 
|; Soloists. We may here give the 
palm to Lambert*Murphy, the tenor, 
for he had the most difficult and 


; waste, and -his careful rehearsals | #7: 


Ait i . 78 sé Nero sAjAna?? 
divided into an afternoon and an| ‘er’ and “At Eventide’ were both 


evening concert.” We are heterdox ; “OMmendably interpreted. Merle 


| backing, and “From Love Un-. 
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such a work. Bach and Handel! | 


ges of tonality. 
The difficulties of the tenor part 


at “additional accompaniments” in | were bravely mastered, but only in 
these works. Last night the chief 


“Ell watch with my dear Jesu,’’ 
was there any hyrical opportunity. 
| The interminable recitations were 
| skillfully accompanied on piano by 
M. Alfred De Voto. Mr. Reinald | 
Werrenrath in the recitatives of the. 
Savior was earnest and expressive, 
gZiving the phrases connected with 
the Passion with dramatic power 
and being especially pathetic in reci- 
tative. Witherspoon gave the bass 
humbers better than we can recall] 
them in recent Boston performances. 


FLORENCE HIN KLE SOPRANO. 
‘'Give Me Back My Dearest Mas- 
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Alcock is winning a fine reputation 
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and reliability in difficult work. She 
was successful both in “Oh Pardon 
Me,’’ and in “Grief and Pain,’ two 
of the best solos in the work. 
Mlorenee Hinkie was the soprano. 
We think that Bach al] through the 
Passion Music favors the alto and 
bass with the: best solos. The so- | 
Pprano numbers are comparatively | 
weaker. Yet “Never Will] My Heart | 
Refuse Thee,” with its oboe amine | 
bound,”’ with English horns replac-_ 
ing the obsolete oboi di Caccia, were 
both interesting. There was no ap- 
plause at any of the Solos, the whole 


' occasion partaking of the nature of 


a religious service. 
in spite of the amount of obbli- 
Sato work on special instruments; 
one finds considerable Sameness «in | 
the tone-color of the orchestral sup- 
port. Although Bach presents wéins 
derful counterpoint in some of the 
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accompaniments ne was satisfied 


chestra of twenty or twenty-four 
musicians. Only rarely does: one 
find a really dramatic tone-colof, as 
in the contra-bassessat “Ye Light- 

nings, Ye Thunders.” Even in tie | 
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“(so he declared) if he: had an or- | 


vocal parts there is lack of dramatic 
intensity (compensated for by much 
intellectuality) save in an‘occasidnal = 
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flash, as at the mob's cry of ‘Barab- | 
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every auditor. So too was the lofty eee | Advent. As already announced, the per- 
serenity of ‘Around Thy Tomb.’’ Sees oo Bors Shes | formance will be given in two sessions. 
’ te % ' The first will begin at 4 o’clock in the 
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and Bach. used the tune because he ; takes charge of the full forces for full ” traitor, a 3 
knew that his: parishioners in the tee ee | rehearsal of choruses and orchestra. The father and motheli 
St. Thomas Church would all be - nears i pasar soloists, Mmes, Hinkle and Al- M—and to deserdi 
familiar with it. Yesterday the ane aan : ber ste Messrs. Murphy and Werren- ser 
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surety, a precision of attack, @ gen- 

eral ensemble, that calls for full Ee : 

recognition. Only at times the sc- 35 a Bes eng 
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| he *s Church at Leipzig, Where the Matthew , 
Ai * Po ena ate in 1729 and (Left) the School In Which 
Bach Trained His Singers 


From a Print of 1721 in the Archives of Leipzig 
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tiisis of the cy paigehad ing Pend: icker 
fi and more elastic pace “Mr. SChmidt set 

ie JA. RAAd Ons PRA. = a: saree for not a little of ‘the ~ music. 
FOR SECOND TIME THE MATTHEW. Ltn the difficulties and embarrassment at ‘1 
PASSION 4 der which he labored a week ago, it: v ou da’ 
fave been superfluous censoriousness to re@- 
proach him with tempi, which in some in= 
A Performance Generally Excelling the stances with the choruses and in man} a 
With the decorative airs, were of the ‘ ‘tra- 

| First — Bettered Conductor, Orchestra, ditional” and the “reverential” sort tending 
Chorus and Solo-Singers, with Propor- to mummify into a dead Classic this vital 

, ; . and perennial music of Bach. Now nd 
tionate Stimulation to Hearers om The then yesterday, ina Chorale Mr. Sch midt 
Contrasts of a Week—The Composer ag ‘till seemed a little languid. even with the 
choir, of truer instinct, minded to spur 

Man of Religion as Well as of Music him; but he was much more spirited than 

| of old with such numbers ag the mighty 
S there was reason to expect, the sec- 4nd mounting chorus of the beginn ing. 
ond singing and Playing of Bach’3 Similarly he found new energy for the. 
“Matthew Passion-Music,” at flinging of the Choral interjections into he 
Symphony Hall yesterday, clearly progress of the tonal narrative; he warmed 

excelled the first. No unforeseen interven. the eloquence of many a Chorale: while he 


| WO 
| tions, like those before the earlier perform- 20 longer held Mr. Murphy and Mr. Wer-_ 
| ance, had suddenly depri 
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, had been setting fina] their capacity for Sustained tones, 
touches to his preparations. On the con- dragged the meditative airs of Miss Hi 
trary, Mr. Schmidt, who again conducted, @2nd Mme. Alcock til] they became ore 
Ne d orchestra anew Of the weariness that intrinsically some of 
on Monday evening that the high “tragi- them are. Mr. Schmidt, likewise, see med. 
| ghest prepzration, accu- More familiar and sedulous with the or-— 
' mulated for six years past at Symphony Chestral part of the Matthew-Passion, 
Hall, might be once more fulfilled. ‘Thus,| blending more euphoniously and expres Maa 
for the repetition of yesterday, the Conduc. | Sively the instrumental and the human. aaa: 
tor was meeting no emergency fallen like | Voices, seizing more readily significant) 


a Solitary bolt from official skies: chorus, | Modulations and figures, better sustaining” 


cvchestra, solo-singers, were of relatively | Bach’s long tonal lines, better ordering 
at ease with each | his tonal conclusions. Of course, he missea 


unperturbed minds and bg 
other; while an audience, that might rea./| not a few of the revealing and enhancing. 
Sonably have been larger and that was in.| touches that the mag} ner 
Sistently disturbed by wanderers in and out | Chief would have given the music; but | on 
of the concert-room, could listen with |'he whole he was surprisingly and steadily 
| thought only of piece and performance, As} ¢/Oquent with it. In fact, there is ¢ od 
it happened, besides, according to the way 8round for the Suspicion that were } 
of chance in such things,- three of the solo-! Schmidt to fet him 
singers—Mmes. Hinkle and Alcock and Mr, |@24 work himself 
‘Witherspoon—were in much freer and truer what harder, she 
voice than they had been a week before, besa gar conducto | 
While the chorus en masse seemed likewise h She conductor better led his wii 
to have gained vocally in the comparative | ypinored, so. Were the airs better sung, 
| tranquility of this second performance. apa 100 plpe example, was 
[The pity of both was that but for official pian ae ta € silvery flow, the 
inadvertence Dr. Muck might have conduct-. Secunis ae h rt! upper | tones - 
ed at the first concert and so crowned with | discovered gr cy: ¢ lay; 
final accomplishment the work upon which ing Bach j . 
he had been engaged for.months. When} S wn 16 not 
the Federal] attorney ordered his arrest on’ 
Monday night of last week, he was quite - i recall ? 
unaware that a long-prepared and in some his phrasing ana po of expres 
respects unique performance of this /as- speedier and ¢ coloring. Si 
Sion-Music was pending for the next after- reer tempi 
noon. Had he known of it, as he has ac-| , 
Knowledged to Symphony Hall, he would thee peg ng in the decl 
have deferred for twenty-four hours the American concert-halls 
execution of his warrant. But Fate will unique speech of rm 
have its way. ones 
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38. Musorgsky heard in vision such 
yeech uniting the pliancy and precision 
‘human utterance with the vivifying 
yvér of music. And lo! a hundred and 
Titty years before, John Sebastian Bach, 
‘@antor to the chugch of St. Thomas in 
Leipzig, had achievéd it. Like the solo- 
Singers, the orchestra seemed newly 
Stimulated as a body and in individuals, 
Mr. Maquarre excelled himself in ‘the 
transparency and the fluidity of his tone 
in Many a passage for solo flute; Mr. 
Longy and the little masters of oboes and 
‘English horns sitting around him ex- 
hausted the timbres of their instruments 
and their own artistry in the diversity and 
Significance of tone they gave to their 
music; while with Mr. Witek in many 
Measures for solo violin, beauty of line 
and warmth of expression went hand fh 
hand. The whole orchestra—or rather the 
two orchestras—outdid themselves in the 
‘luminous clarity with which they wove 
Bach’s instrumental patterns, especially 
when they are as intricate and char- 
actered as in the Choral Fantasia at the 
end of the first part, in their response to 
‘the many moods of the music, in their 
| Sense of the variety of color, the range 
of inflection that Bach draws with endless 
imagination and resource alike from the 
Strings and reeds of his restricted band. 
Inevitably, however, and the more under 
the favoring circumstances of the day, the 
chorus outshone all the other forces. Like 
the Symphony Orchestra on last Friday 
and Saturday, so now the Symphony 
Chorus proved that its abilities and loyal- 
ties depend not upon the presence or the 
absence of one man, however able and ad- 
mired. There it was in great black and 
Beha circle in full numbers and full zeal, 
disposed even, as the event proved, to out- 
do itself. Not before has it given such 
Proof of the upsoaring loveliness, yet 
Steadily full-bodied, of its soprano tone, 
Not before, however numerous the ensem- 


ble, however multifold the music, have the | 


| voices of the tenors rung so bright and 
| full, have the tones of the basses sounded 
| So richly, moved so amply; while now as 
Vibrant underbody and again as deep and 
lustrous surface were the voices of the 
alto choir. Not only in the choral virtues, 
like precision, fiuidity, balance, just em- 
phases, that practice may instill, but in 
those larger, finer choral attributes that 
training may foster but that are born of 
musical insight, imagination, poise and 
zest, the choir excelled even its past accom- 
Plishment. In the chorales, as it sang 
them, majesty and beauty went side by 
Side in a commingled speech as noble to 
the imagination as it was sensuously glow- 
ing to the ear. In the choral interjections 
into the narrative, it struck both musical 
‘and dramatic fire, with the power of many 















The chorus of the beginning scaled even 
ch’s heights of the grandeurs and the 
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| is the European estate 
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y studying their pedi- 
irpose of establishing a 
‘@ elusive fortunes. 
‘rything, Senealogy, no 
ct, {s a harmless hobby, 
tly handled no end of 
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1yone making a sincere 
ancestry, even if it is 
purpose than idle curi- 
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al] concerned, serious- 
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The Two Orchestras, the Two Choruses and the Sole a gers -as Arrayed for the Performances of Bach's Matthew- 











Passion Music on the Stage of Symphony Hall 
aph Taken at the Rehearsal on Monday Evening 
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" acres j tasia of the end of the first part mingled 
the ineffable beauty of the tonal tapestry 
with the poignancy of mood that weaves it. 
In a year, Mr. Townsen@’s Singers may 
stand beside Siegfried Ochs’s in the Berlin 
of old, Sir H. Wood’s in London, the choirs 

‘ ;, Of Petrograd and Moscow. It is good news 
Beenintea on  eaad indeed that in present intention the Bos- 
Mr. Maquarre excell) t°n Symphony Chorus will work beside the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra next ear. 
‘transparency and the aa y 


—— 


in many a passage / Under these bettered and more stimulat- 
Longy and the little ning conditions. of performance, 


English horns sittingof The Matthew-Passion 


hausted the timbres ‘ampler glories and deeper impression than 
and their own artistry 


even a week ago when, as it seemed, the 
Significance of tone | nages of an ancient score were opened in 
music; while with Nnew revelation to modern ears and in a 


measures for solo vi different emotion, doubtless, from that 
and warmth of expré Which the congregations of St. Thomas 
hand. The whole orcl experienced. Even when the music seems 
two orchestras—outdi¢ most of another form and substance, of 
‘luminous clarity wit! another time and sensation, as in some of 
Bach’s instrumental | tho meditative airs and as occasionally in 
when they are as 1 the declamation, of a Sudden, as in the pic- 
actered as in the Chi tures of the Italian primitives, comes a 
end of the first part,| stroke of line, a play of color that seizes 


| the many moods of | the ear, pierces the mind, melts the heart 
| Sense of the variety 


with its loveliness of voice, its truth of 
| Of inflection that Bac} emotion. The better twentieth-century per- 
imagination and reso ceptions and sensibilities know the music, 
Strings and reeds of Haven though it be in no more than the repe- 
Inevitably, however, tition of yesterday, the more does it stir 
‘the favoring circumst; them and what has seemed but ancient 
chorus outshone all id idosyncrasy half-impotent, because in the 
the Symphony Orch moment perennial and puissant. In those 
and Saturday, so .| primitive pictures of Florence and Siena, 
Chorus proved that i often when the subject is the Annuncia- 
Mes depend not upon tion, a pencil of golden light Shines through 
absence of one man, 


Leipzig, had achievéd 


the music 
Stood forth in 


: the door of Mary’s chamber, illuminating | 
mired. There it was the whole. So yesterday, alike in orchestra | 
Ba circle in full nv 


th _and voices, such radiance and by as seem- 
disposed even, as the | ingly simple means shone out of the mitsic 


do itself. Not befor in like glamor of tone and aura of emo- 


proof of the UPSOY ti 5H. 
ooegmgad “ng iecsne These painters of t¢ 
Not ‘be OFS cotsdeg vet fourteenth centuries in Italy or in Flaniers 
| ble, however multifol were men who had not to summon out,of 
Mas eve ‘gua Worse will and imagination the religious emotion, 
| So richly moved so g ‘@ devout moods, the Spiritual ardors with 
vibrant underbody an Which they suffused their pictures, Not 
lustrous surface wer 2 few of them had only to look in their 
alto choir. Not only hearts and paint. They painted, and the 
like precision, fiuidit beauty that they SO visioned and 
phases, that practica V2, the emotion that they so released and 
those larger, finer c transferred abides all the changes of the 
training may foster j centuries, overcomes every limitation, every 
musical insight, imj Poverty, as it now seems, of their medium, 
zest, the choir excelled Means, procedure, In measure of analogy, 
Plishment. In the it is so with this later Matthew-Passion—a 
them, majesty and ‘primitive,’ after all, in music—of Bach. 
Side in a commingleq Treat him as pure artist as much as we 
the imagination as it] moderns do, yet underlying anq animating 
ing to the ear. In th much of this artistry—nay, all the artistry 
into the narrative, it of these Passions of Matthew and of 
‘and dramatic fire, wi{ John—are the workings, the emanations of 
“Voices as in the pasq a truly religious, a spiritually devout man. 

he chorus of the }# Great musician Bach was by the agreement 

ach’s heights of of all subsequent ages, but) not as mn- 
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with the poignanc Dp 
In a year, Mr. 
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Significance of tone | pages of an ancient score were opened in 
music; while with Nnew revelation to modern ears and in a 
| Measures for solo vii different emotion, doubtless, from that 
and warmth of ©expré which the congregations of St. Thomas 
hand. The whole orc] experienced. Even when the music Seems 
two orchestras—outdi¢ most of another form and Substance, of 
‘luminous clarity wit! another time and sensation, as in some of 
Bach’s instrumental | tpe meditative airs and as occasionally in 
when they are as the declamation, of a Sudden, as in the pic- 
-actered as in the Chy tures. of the Italian primitives, comes a 
end of the first part,) stroke of line, a play of color that seizes 
'the many moods" of | the ear, pierces the mind, melts the heart 
| Sense of the variety} with its loveliness of voice, its truth of 
of inflection that Bac} emotion. The better twentieth-century per- 
imagination and reso ceptions and sensibilities know the music, 
Strings and reeds of even though it be in no more th | 


; | tition of yesterday, the more does it stir 
the favoring circumst; them and what has seemed but ancient 
chorus outshone all "1 idosyncrasy half-impotent, because in the 
the Symphony Orch moment perennial and puissant. In those 
Yoyo Aline , primitive pictures of Florence and Siena, 
lek depend not wbol often when the Subject is the Annuncia- 


emotions of choral si/cian Alone did he attain €6° the 9 
ome of the cloruses of The 
latthew-Passion; to the beauty a 
Oignancy of that Choral antasia, 
i's summit to the whole, 
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absence of one man, 6 gh 


. the door of Mary’s chamber, illuminating 
ala in on the whole. So yesterday, alike in orchestra 
Mead sven. an the | and voices, Such radiance and by as seem- 
eal? “Not befor! ingly Simple means shone out of the mffsic 
Mele of the upso in like glamor of tone and aura of emo- 
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Not before, however 1e€se6 painters of the thirteenth and the 


fourte ies j alv in Flan} , | 
ble, however multifol enth centuries in Italy or in Flanders’ 


‘ were men who had not to summon out,.of 
it have New Lanning: will and imagination the religious emotion, 
So richly, moved so | the devout moods, the spiritual] ardors with 
vibrant underbody . Which they suffused their pictures. Not 
lustrous surface wer * few of them had only to look in their 
alto choir. Not only | hearts and paint. They painted, and the 
like precision, fiuidit beauty that they So vis/oned and set on can- 
phases, that practica V25, the emotion that they so released and 
those larger, finer c¢ transferred abides all the changes of the 
training may foster | centuries, overcomes every limitation, every 
musical insight, im} Poverty, as it now seems, of their medium, 
zest, the choir excelleg Means, procedure. In measure of analogy, 
Plishment. In the it is so with this later Matthew-Passion—a 
them, majesty and “primitive,” after all, in music—of Bach. 
Side in a commingled Treat him as pure artist as much 
the imagination as it. moderns do, yet underly 
ing to the ear. In th’ much of this artistry—n 
into the narrative, it}of these Passions of Matthew and of 
‘and dramatic fire, wij John—are the workings, the emanations of 
‘Voices as in the pag@ a truly religious, a Spiritually devout man. 

chorus of the § Great musician| Bach was by the agreement 
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Trio I. Molto piu vivace. 


Conductor. 
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[First time at these concerts] 


OVERTURE to “‘Les Abencérages”’ 
Soloist: 


SYMPHONY in B flat ma 


CONCERTO for Clarinet 
I. Andante un 
IT. Larghetto 
Ill. Scherzo: Mol 


I, Allegro. 


BALLET SUITE 
a) Musette 
Rigaudon 


c) Menuet 
d) Gavotte, fro 


Adagio. 
III. Rondo; Allegro. 


Trio ITI. 
IV. Allegro animato e grazioso. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
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By PHILIP HALE 

The 19th concert of the Boston Sym-| 
tj | phony orchestra took pla ce yesterday | 


’ 


' 


' 


|} afternoon in Symphony Hall. The pro-/} 


STAM Was as follows: Cherubini, Over-| 
ture to “T,es Abencerages” : Mozart, | 

Clarinet Concerto (first time at these | 
concerts) : Rameau, Ballet Suite : Schu- | 
mann, Symphony in B-flat Major No, 1. } 
Mr. Schmidt conducted. 

Mr. Sand, the first clarinet Of the or- 
'chestra, igs the second to play a Solo at 
these concerts. Mr. Strasser Played 
Weber’s Concertino in E-flat early in 
1884. The Oboe, flute and horn have 
been heard ag Solo instruments, but the 
wind choir, aS a rule, has not been 
| largely represented in this manner. 
; Years ago the bassoon in many Euro- 
|} Pean orchestras insisted on the privilege. | 
'{}Many of ys have heard the trombone | 
i} play “with sreat expression” Stigelli’s | 
tl “Teg? Or some other Sentimental] ditty. | 
| Mozart Wrote this concerto two months 
fiand a few days before - his death. Ho 
|| wrote it for a famous clarinetist, Anton 
|| Stadler, who, outside of his ability as a 
I | virtuoso, was not a desirable or a rest- 
{ful companion. He was a toss-pot, a 
| | loose-liver anq he had a trick of borrow- 
} ing money and not repaying it. Mozart, | 
{who was very poor, was fascinated by 
') | him, enjoying his animal spirits, his 
‘|! jests that set the tavern table in a roar. 
|} He lent him money. He wrote for Stadler 
| | this concerto and the clarinet quintet. 

| The concerto is an amiable bit -of 
' i musie. Mozart wrote it in a day. No 

doubt he could have easily written one 
each day of ‘the week, so that Stadler 
‘i! | could have had one for daily use, as 

'| some men possess a case of seven 
| | Tazors, The music has all the Mozartean 
| flavor. It is suave, graceful, sponta- 
| neous, with the slight tinge of melan- 
<= choly in certain pages that one finds” 

even in joyous scenes of “Le Nozze di 
Figaro” and “The Magic Flute’! an in-. 
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Olished; ‘The 
OG It L's: a 
compositions .do not call 
for comment. Cherubini’s overture and 
| the charming musie of Rameau were 
'Plaved last season. Schumann's Sym: 
phony is Perhaps too familiar. 

The concert Will he repeated tonight. 
The program of the concerts next week 
Wil] be as follows: Dvorak, Symphony 
-“From the New World’: Debussy, Noec- 
turne “Nuages” (In Memoriam): Char-— 
“pentier, Suite “Impressions of Italy.’” 


ORCHESTRA FEELS 
UCK’S ABSENCE 


Aadrpr - ——— ashe, 20 Via 
Ernst Schmidt Conducts Sym- 
Phony Concert Ably, 
However 


he —— ~~ 


WARM WELCOME 
TO NEW LEADER 


> eames ae ey 


Mozart’s Concerto for Clari- 
nette Rendered by 
Albert Sand 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
Mr. Schmidt conducts, Mr, Albert Sand, 
fOlols*y, 
. FY) PROGRAMMB. 
Cherubini. ‘Les Abencerages” Overture, 
Mozart. Concerto for Clarinet, 


Mr. Albert Sand, Soloist, 
Rameau. Ballet Suite. 


Schumann, First Symphony, B-flat. 

By LOUIS C. ELSON. 
Astyanax COuld not Swing the 
BWord of Mector; Mr. Ernst Schmidt 
can scarcely Swing the baton of Dr. 


Muck. Yet all Credit must be given 
‘to him for the manner in which he 
has taken Control of the Sreat or- 


Chestra in the sudden emergency 
Caused by the arrest of Dr. Muck, 
The Programme of yesterday after- 
noon at Symphony Hall was, how- 
ever, So entirely Conservative that he 
scarcely had a list better adapted 
for the conductor used t 

routine, Hy 
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thusiastic over. 
thing to grow en 
Nevertheless we felt that the great Brchter HERibiy Scgulh nae. be 


i , ‘aightforward, 
conductor would have put more dra- yo pined, and the oe Te sebutint 
matic power, certainly more elas- BYMM LEICA) avi agg recalled 

a ae ~har Mr. San bam ty 
; ‘ubini’s overture. charm. |! rege gi abs oooh Sieg 
eal aio od ute to give three times at the close oO 
That ol allan was Dee. 


work, and his playing richly de- 
powerful effects without employing ss srl Ais 


7 \{ ite took us 
large forces, and he used strong con- Hag) rae neue kaw prot i pits 
sasion. But why is his hack to ar is rer, but 
Ste rhe Water-Carrier,” y»ot written gt Pa vfisiyaret ge ay 
é ther shelved? We would have to please. tame U, ee (frat halt | 
ein ahi it to “Les Abencerages.” jmagined that in his aan music had | 
The direct and melodic touches made of the ployee Same ees has 
their due effect, however, and the come to gee | ‘ts nothing new to 
overture won much applause. And jijnations. c od (in 1722), *“‘*music 
Mr. Schmidt was greeted with con- gay,” ne peggy abe ahd a few 
ye senegal wp iy yp Phas a Rs rales gr masters came after 

stor’s stand, a r ~iyathner tf: . -gvaggeh .. 
oa oe A have put him at that time. The suite is daintily nae 
on chestrated by Kretschmar and a ; 
myo can scarcely understand why of a naive charm. prebin t seece-yonqlbn 
Mr. Sand chose Mozart’s clarinette music which both ‘4a iy ania iite. a 
concerto for the display of his in-\,;,ysictan can mle hekerkan’ tiie 
strument. Mozart was, to be sure, charming apr igaenatricge oe It contained : 
the father of symphonic clarinette- ojassical and sigh tied hag ere | 
laying. He first introduced the some waa tea ve O oe sated ey 
jhe: symphony in 1788, work, both favorite instrum . | 
instrument into symp uP eS Bi ato’ at the time it was writ- | 
and he added most sma eee Mani ep a passages were eX- | 
PG Beinhes to Hande S “Me€S- ten, , Le tay resterday’s con- | 
siah.’”’ Handel himself, by the quisitely played in . . pit a little | 
, sed the clarinette in his gert. We might have crave fi re. | 
bier, rani ae but discarded it as more Gallic elasticity in its move 


ras ¢ agreeable | 
an impracticable instrument, which ments, but it was all very ag | 


it was in his’ time. Mozart, al- and evidently "thar ees ae 
; , a ' ’ st sym re 
yf strument, did Schumann’s bes . 
though fond of the in isan pay ieee eaay to 
not Puiline its possibilities, nor did a. 4 penediction to a pion? es 
even Beethoven They knew but play and easy to pagan ah: } i a 
| | Hi, ) is at Schuma | 
spectral color which is was the work that Se | 
little of the spectral co . as | ee ee iy Aitlal cancel 
attainable in its lower register—the ;, pis exuberant cp pieyte always 
- wey i ‘ ‘ Vieck,. an 7 € = 
; failed to bring riage to Clara Wieck, 
Chalumeau—and  failec . ee lien 
out its wonderful contrasts. It Was w,wrote best when he a0 ni er seca 
Weber and Mendelssohn who first what triumph nr gatth sac Foi adan, 
- . , sain’ ° . 3! c 
; 1 its possibili-,;gnq last movemen | 
Peni 2 were prenende: arghetto, and how well 
303] ‘ause they were yess in the Larghetto, < 
ere eens, weca layed the noble tran- 
aA rj the greatest ihe trombones playec 
pov aeenete = with d into the piquant 
ae > world, the sition at its en n | 
: ette player of the at 
S eiita thier of the late Professor gcherzo! One can only crag ate 
bidet So that Mendelssohn’s ;po English were so long dea hs O ig 
. | : ras excellently 
Scotch symphony presented the glorious beauties. It w eat Meh cr 
4 Vir. oc | 
se of clarinette, ygaq and executed. N : 
‘st really great use | ‘ of 
cn one of Weber's clarinette con- way at his best in the reading 
a ' : more strik~ this symphony. 

‘tos would have been sich } : ary 
pp Mis the Mozart composition if Dr. Muck had foreseen his nes" 
n F ’ oe > cy x A 4 Iu 
tren yesterday afternoon. sence from the orchestra h . st ia 
‘ But there were touches in the not have arranged a better progr i" 
work that were more modern than ¢9 git lightly upon the shoulders o 


Mozart. The cadenzas and some his suocessor. 
of the embellishments brought the 
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chestra, able to maintaj Sal 


PRESENT SIGNS OF AUSPICIOUS | t#™dards and prestige. For four gd 


FUTURE 


Mr. Fiedler, for four yea 
that orchestra 
ure in its cone 


Again the Orchestra Proves Itself an In- : port, 
stitution and Mr. Schmidt Pleasures a. 


Cordial Audience—In Nove] Experience a 
Concerto for Clarinet-—Old Music from 
Cherubini and Rameau and Schumann’ 


Perennial Symphony of the Spring 


Ss} certs and sustain the qualit 


; 


in Italy, Mr. Ysaye may be, 
quite as able to conduct the Symphony Con- 
y of them as were 
Mr. Fiedler or mr. Paur? So long as the 
‘orchestra abides, able and interesting con- 


, ductors will not be lacking for it. So long 
VEN more than at the exceptiona) 


Choral concert of last Tuesday, the 


as it abides, by the signs of present and 


|Past, a pleasured public will] not be wanting 
Symphony Orchestra, at its regular | 


concert of yeSterday afternoon, 
Stood clear and firm, dependent on the 
abilities of No single man, upon the good 
or the ill will of any group in the eom- 
munity. Dr. Muck was, indeed, the ablest 
Known, carrying ‘t by the heats of a “world war.” The 
al perfection and ‘| orchestra, still intact and in full mettl 
Parting eloquence that before his time it! the foundation of the Symphony Cone 
had never attained: but another may suc- 
ceed him, as Mr. Schmidt did on Iriday, 
and receive 


intelligent. 
and expert handling of music and band. 


This or that company may decline to fre- 
motives ‘wholly 
Of pieces or per- 
for like reasons, 


conductor it had ever 
to a pitch of technic 


give pleasure to his hearers, 
applause deservedly won by 


quent the concerts from 
extraneous to the quality 
formance, Another may, 
the more assiduously seek them. 
and for reliance, by every sig 
afternoon, stands the public that has sup- 
ported the concerts in the past and that 
bids fair to Support them in the future, 

n the anticipated absences, on a 
the audience 


Between, 
n of Friday 


the casual eye, it 
the hall, while in the 
baleony and. With no) 
for “‘drawing” power, it was! 


non any afternoon of the 
muSical year. 


These are, 


future Which should now be the chief con 


_the conductor, whoever h 
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; ole music is neither long 4d 
meced, happy auguries for a teresting. The first Alleg 


to the concerts, here and in other cities, 
| Unless wisdom—or better, plain commoa 
| Sense—close its eyes and Shut its ears, one 
of the chief 8lories, local, national, inter- 
national, of the arts in general, of music 
in particular, is not to be consumed even 


e; is. 
erts; | 


@€ may be, is only 
the capstone. 
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Clear token of these things were the 


Interest, the pleasure, the Satisfaction of 


the audience in Mr. Schmidt and the or- 
Chestra, in the chosen pieces and the per- 
formance of them, in Mr. Sand, the first 
Clarinet of the bana and the ablest clari- 
netist ft has known Since Mr. Pourteau’s 
time, as “soloist” of the afternoon, Cons 
certos for wind-instruments are rare now- 
adays in sy concerts anywhere? 


h a piece been heard 
hestra. 


his own 
Langner in New 
, Mr. 

lessed words go, 
vent proved, the 
rawn nor wnin- 


in entirety.”’ As the e 


cern of both those Who direct the aftairg *" SPrightly play of amia 


of the orchestra and 


those who week afte 
week and y 


car and year sit before it. 
y is definitely closed, 
xample, when Mr. Gerick 


Muck could not be pru 

as conductor in the fac 

attacks and counter-at4 
do so would haird 
rdizing, the morale 
its public. 


| “soloist” from its ranks and h 
Schmidt, Plauded by both 


mated figure and ‘‘passage-work,”? 


| ste of the’ 
agio is Suavely flowing 


Song, touched with Sent] 


SuStaining 


&§ from his 

+ @8 becomes @ 

eartily @p. 

orchestra a fe el 
d exemplified not only the range 

quality of the clarinet, as the Concertc 

but his nd 


in the wind-choir 


ath and 


instruments, 
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of his tone, his feadiness in fleet and / Self. By inclination and habit, a oa 
shar 'persuades him to grave harmonies and dig- 
changeful measures, his just sense of 7 ie shapes ge eR 8 fy 8 
‘sustained instrumental song. More hearti- nified, march even thoug Mb cet arc 
ly even than they had received him, or- %tringy voice of the vanished hur iy fie 
‘chestra and audience clapped him back to that in his time was called a viéle. By 
his place leaning, custom and necessity, no doubt, 
relearn for a composer with his living to earn in 
rites 
Before and after this Concerto of Mozart the Paris of Louis XV, spy per ese | 
Stood other pieces of ancient music to pleas- #180 in the operas and ballets, 0 i : a 
ure hearers still more and to confirm the dances are as samples, a courtly, a:mos 
impression both here and abroad that the Ceremonial music. Behind apg yep 
years of the war have quickened general Of mythology crackle brocades; powder | 
7 ; ative flies, fans shake in the Gavotte; the Riga- | 
liking for it, perhaps because its relative ak’ Sneed iaher. |: Cie * cua | 
calm and elegance make such contrast to Goon veren ty ped Br _ Ete ian 
the excitements and turbulences of the hour. ein ors p ot pelo foce Meh iggeccncnagh ont 
One of these pieces was Cherubini’s over-| Well as of a matter— Diperyircts 
ture to his Moorish and martial opera, ‘"l’he eymphony Orchestra rhythms and polishes 
Abencerrages,” dated indeed 1813, in the| these dances. 
years of a composer who did not! 
ts ce Sonne + cel, erable tiniahy m9 Schumann’s symphony in B-flat gan aS 
| ; Foe RES AE aE 1” | 1, Op. 388, as the programme forma 
gs og pe pete nee yagi tether ded averred, but that a whole admiring spo niec 
| S be pede ,| more human, knows as the Symphony o 
_doxy of form, by largeness of period and the coming of the spring. After three an- 
pave Celnens PARTON, ae nerd gj ag og cient classics, all intrinsically an indoor 
mrt izoens power, by p _— ya is wit | ae music ,this symphony of bright skies, fresh 
oh i adleetllaalenr tel yen ym Satins airs, a blossoming world of river wor er 
, alah a ss ntchad ot the hao. | Side, of the joy of living—music of keen 
that had Handel wig ng wr Bihan romantic sensation, of glowing remantic 
i a win terete don ggpalng bani ne} Utterance from first note to final + page: 
< oth ° Yescant as the over-exacting do, o 
wou nave written overtures rather in AE sete hee thag to write for the or- 
0 Sh uernigaaglinge 4s Me perro gl ene chestra as he would for the piano; joing 
condu ay. ¢ ' astonn of & 
‘ plain as they may of the limita 
«gh gh vig si Lane Ps ttle gras Re composer who found it difficult sometimes 
meas , ye r are 


; it ink and write in the terms of many 
or energy, of the Franco-Italian in these! .°? th 


instrumental voices; regret this and that 
pieces for the opera house stir the ear and not quite “professional” in the procedure 
meart, especially in the rich-toned, amply 


; and the progress of the symphony, yet Schu- 
paced performance that Mr. Schmidt and : ; it and the voles of thane 
pe Orenestra gave to it. one atripped sin- wita hace cone’ for it and made it 
i of -the ‘spss nt cae Mel mage universal music. In the motives, so quick 
ay wit tending piney cit ies cali broaden, warm and deepen into ayer 
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Of the ‘‘grand manner” also, still stately dies of ones and exultant iierodd in th 

d of like ardent periods, the glowing ejaculations, the 

ae mages lg ell hago Maa, succeed onrush of impulsive sensation, the lingering 
bare onor e ‘ 


ing Suite of dances, first resurrected last of caressing mood, the sheer zest of rhythm 


ninre tA the and modulation, speak as in hardly any 
mpacon, trom pages of AMSAT 2 wast wi other music the springtime stirrings, old 
et Céphise’’ and ‘Platée a Musette, a 


; ror dad the race, new as this 
Rigadoon once repeated, two Minuets and a ee5 the Apo ye d th ture that in thie 
Gavotte. ‘‘Acanthe and Céphise’’ was an morning, of man an nilahutany 


é 99, 46 Se col vernal day now whips, now toys with him. 
Caine ee: chal emg gd mgt + gasp Schumann had barely turned his at 
amnthaat aj.. When he wrote this symphony “in B-fla 
eighteenth-century classifications oy “4 chine ini: koh eta ra. “ome wie 
Se denne er cipation of gered write out of full romantic spirit, in free ro- 
| " — have 
ithe sweetness of Gluck began to penetrate, M@ntic Speecn orthodox as he byes retin 
it. Rameau draws his pattern in large| ‘Tle¢.to be with the example o ype oo 
it. ‘ y ae 7 
| lines, even when he chooses to be playful at ape ag eR magn Any Aarigar! wieder 
88 in the migadoon-or merry as in the Ga- hearts beating to it in renewal of annual 
| votte. He hears, feels the individual voice} “ 


| : a . d 
of his instruments and is prone to use them miracle. It was possible to wish Mr. Schmidt 


more fire, more elasticity with the sym- 
‘in solo-quality. His dance rhythms are as if A 
' full of +t A vigor, as devoid of mere Phony; but his wind choir, above all th 


a a - Schumenn’s voice ringing. 
| tripping prettiness as those of Bach him- others, kept ~~ T. Pp. 
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The contrasting end of the concert was 
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{| audience applauded heartily, and rose 


(SCHMIDT A 


betes program, with Albert Sand, 
clarinetist, appearing in a solo number. 
The selections comprised Cherubini’s 
| SYMPHONY “A bencerrages” Mozart’s 
| ‘concerto for clarinet and orchestra, 
| | .Rameau’s ballet suite, arranged by 
| ° “paar Kretzschmar, and Schumann’s first 
] ViolinistConductsOr- symphony in B flat major. 

The pieces chosen for this program 
are among the easier’ones of the rep- 


‘ertory, being the kind generally used 
at Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 


chestra in Place of 
certs for filling in the spaces around 


Dr. Muck ¢ heavy numbers. Very often it has hap- 


Post Meh, Yo /s& |pened in recent seasons that such 

, pieces have been played in a spirit of 

BY OLIN DOWNES ,more or less careless improvisation. 
Cherubini’s overture to “Les Aben- 


Schumann symphonies have even been 

‘ played in a spirit of something like 
cerrages,’ Mozart’s A major concerto contempt. 

for clarinet and orchestra, ballet music’ As far as the performance of Friday 


| | | BOSTON, Mass.—In Symphony Hall 
| on Friday afternoon, the Boston Sym- | 
§ _ phony Orchestra presented its nine- 


overture, 
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symphony made the programme of the scending cpapaarrioky wee absent. The 

Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterda simply scored Abencerrages” overture 

: /°4Y and the judiciously arranged ballet 

afternoon in Symphony Hall. Ernst suite from the old French works, 

Schmidt conducted. “Acante” and “Platée,” were played 
—— seriously. 

BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE , Loo seriously, did a listener here 

The ‘orchestral’ performanosa’ “eeie and there in the audience think? They 
brilliant. Schumann's symphony ap-| Were, indeed, played With needlessly 
peared as the appropriate harbinger of | 1@rge sonority, their thin ‘instrumenta- 
warmth and sunshine, and never a com-|tion considered. But the protesting 
poser rejoiced more whole-heartedly at | listener would’ only have to’ remind 
such a prospect than Schumann. The | himself of what the training of the 
Sting aaa sy pngnet, es Sooumy orchestra has been for the past 10 

' sic. 

A clarinet concerto is an uncommon ¥e#rS, to understand that superfluity 
thing in these days. Mozart’s work is! Of tome in its performance of old@-| 
brimful of melody, particularly the slow SChool music is inevitable. Under the 
movement, and it was excellently artistic discipline that has character- 
payed by Mr. Sand, who was warmly ized the institution of late, little fishes 
ipplauded. ' i 

The overture of Cherubini is a stir- must talk like whales ; Cherubini and 
ring and dramatic piece, and it woulg | *@#meau must sound like Bruckner and 
3 be difficult to imagine anything more | Strauss. 
| Charming and piquant than the ar- The performance of Mr. Sand in the 
} yalteleae. of music by Rameau played clarinet concerto Was exquisite .in 
| he glories . 8 ' technical. finish and persuasive in ex- 
I Cicheatra pea nner gh <sioreetad pression. The interpretation of the 
| that depends on any one living con. , »Chumann symphony was brilliant in 
|| ductor for either its reputation or its execution and truthful in its setting 
|| @ficiency, were again displayed. The | forth of Schumann’s moods. 
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to its feet during the playing of the 
-Hational anthem. _ 
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Dr, Muck and the Symphony 
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Basis of Orchestra Secure Without Famous Leader 
Post os Mek. b/g excellence and tonal beauty under Mr. 


Gericke in the last years of his conduc- 
Questions are asked as to the future torship has never been excelled since. 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestya for It take many years of patient labor to 


; ) make a Symphony orchestra of the qual- 
the remainder of this season and next, ity of the Boston band. An orchestra is 


since Dr. Muck has been arrested UN~ the result of the slow perfecting and 
der Section 12 of the alien enemy act. welding today of its component parts. 
There seems to be a fear that with Dr. The component parts of the Boston 


Syvmph or. Symphony Orchestra are skilled instru- 
Muck gone the Boston Symphony Or- jientalists who have been chosen with 


chestra may not feel on as secure a MU~- great care from all musical centres, and 
gical basis as in the past. have been combined into a wonderfully 


; efficient and artistic organization. 
rehension on or 
There should be no apprehensio A number of able and brilliant lead- 


this point. There has been the mistakea erg, even in these days of the war, may 
impression on the part of some people be found to lead the Boston Symphony 


that Dr. Muck made the Boston Sym- in a manner worthy of its traditions. 
ye i. The men. will not be lacking, for every 
phony Orchestra. Dr. Muck did not Qonauctor in the world would recognize 
make the Boston Symphony Orchestra. hig good fortune if invited to fill such 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra made @& ree gr arc post. oie! after the 
, , a _ events of the preceding week, it is quite 
Dr. Muck, made him a greater conduc ObF6 t6 Gay that no futures coméuctar of 
tor than he ever was before he came the Boston Symphony Orchestra will, 
here, made a very material increase In prter accepting the position, risk losing 
his prestige and reputation, both here it or the loss of his personal reputation 
and abroad. The Boston Symphony Or- by privately or publicly running counter 
chestra, under its present very able and ,, the decisions and laws of the United 
upright management, has brought to gates rovernment. 
Boston a number of conductors just aS) mye poston Symphony Orchestra, +’ 
great as Dr. Muck. . expression and the symbol of the 
The man who made the Boston Sym- tistic ideals and standards of Bos. 
phony Orchestra was Mr. Wilhelm tne treasured inspiration of thousands 
Gericke, and since Mr. Gericke left BoS- o¢ music-lovers of this city, must and 
ton, a much under-estimated man, the will endure, long after Dr. Muck has 
orchestra has remained one of the lead- been forgotten. 
ing orchestras of the world, though its 
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| vey [eloeds & YITM ‘suotssejoid ||wh*" ..cat in dealing with Dr. Muck, 

putacio 21] SNOTIvA Jo pesodulod 310M and his wife and several personal 

Ga., WAS) amen orrararain am 10841, |Hfriends have been allowed to see him | 


‘the United States government officials | Teauently. He has been permitted to | 


; 


sult a lawyer, although no court! 
at Washington, has been a prisoner at riage he ' SP ay ; 
the jail in Cambridge, Mass. for a proceedings are possible under article | 


greater part of the time since his ar- 12 of the proclamation of President 


rest at his home in this city on March Wilson, under which Dr. Muck was 
on arrested. 
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Basis of Orchestra Secure Without Famous Leader 


p st sailed Mek. Uh é excellence and tonal beauty under Mr. 
4 /f Gericke in the last years of his conduc- 
Questions are asked as to the future torship has never been excelled since. 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestya. for It take many years of patient labor to 
ii mtiatin of this season and next, make a Symphony orchestra of the qual- 

1 e: ity of the Boston band. An orchestra is 
since Dr. Muck has been arrested UN- the result of the slow perfecting and 


der Section 12 of the alien enemy act. welding today of its component parts. 
The component parts of the Boston 


Oo be a fear that with Dr. 
There seems to be a a O Symphony Orchestra are skilled instru- 
Muck gone the Boston Symphony Or- mentalists who have been chosen with 


chestra may not feel on as secure a MU- great care from all musical centres, and 
have been combined into a wonderfully 


Bical basis as in the past. host oat ; Mir? Fe septs 
. ent anc afliStic organiZati , 

There should be no apprehension on A. number of able and brilliant lead- 
this point. There has been the mistake” ers, even in these days of the war, may 
impression on the part of some people be found to lead the Boston Symphony 
that Dr. Muck made the Boston Sym- in a manner worthy of its traditions. 
“ey The men.will not be lacking, for every 

phony Orchestra. Dr. Muck did not oonguctor in the world would recognize 
make the Boston Symphony Orchestra. hig good fortune if invited to fill such 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra made @ distinguished post. And, after the 
events of the preceding week, it is quite 


Dr. Muck, made him a greater conduc- 

" < safe to say that no future conductor of 
tor than he ever was before he came the Boston Symphony Orchestra will, 
here, made a very material increase '" after accepting the position, risk losing 
his prestige and reputation, both here q¢ o the loss of his personal reputation 
and abroad. The Boston Symphony Or- 4,.. privately or publicly running counter 
chestra, under its present very able and 49 the decisions and laws of the United 

ent 1-4 ee. Se han hhwatsraeht ras . 
tes government. 
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‘SWIS } INQUIRY IN tha Roactan Gamnbhans Oxenahactn= 48 


In the past 10 days he has been sub- | 
jected to two examinations by repre-' 
sentatives of the Department of Jus-: 


t+: WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Swiss tice in this city, including United | 
‘Government, through Minister Sulzer, States Attorney Thomas J. Boynton, | 
‘today inquired of the State Depart-/and his assistants Judd Dewey and 
ment the United States Government’s Daniel A. Shea. On both occasions he 


reasons for the interning of Dr. Karl was brought to the Federal Building 
ty’ a Swiky lit) from the jail and after each ~ plage 
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zen, although of German birth. ,, he seemed less confident of his re- 

Up 16/18 lease, although his friends, on the 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor morning after his arrest, declared that | 
he would be a prisoner for only a few | 


BOSTON, Mass.—Dr. Karl Muck, 
former leader of the Boston Symphony aye dal rae x . | 
| er: cials have been some- 
Orchestra, whose internment for the what lenient in dealing with Dr. anit 
duration of the war at Ft. Oglethorpe,/and his wife and several personal 
Ga., was decided upon on Friday by | friends have been allowed to see him 
‘the United States government officials Se ss He has rt + Bagge to | 
: ; consult a iawyer, although no court! 
ee ceorwiees cs a caged i proceedings are possible under article | 
greater part of the time since his ar- wi vt Se proclamation of President 
rest at his home in this city on March| “S800, under which Dr. Muck was| 
At arrested. ! 
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SYMPHONY No. 5, in E minor, ‘From the New 


World.’’ (‘‘Z Novecho Sveta,’’) Op. 95 


IT. Adagio; Allegro molto 


If. Largo 


Scherzo 
Allegro con fuoco 


III, 
IV. 


uages’’ (“‘Clouds’’) 


“Say 


(Died in Paris, March 


NOCTURNE, No. tr. 


6, 1918) 
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ORCHESTRAL SUITE. “Impressions of Italy’’ 


Serenade 
Il. At the Fountain 


Ill. On Muleback 


I. 


IV. On the Summits 


ERNST SCHMIDT, Conductor 
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MUSIC BY 
SYMPHONY 


Dvorak’s ‘New World’ 
Again Enjoyed by 


Audience 
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| BY OLIN DOWNES/ 
Dvorak’s “New World” symphony; 
| 


the movement, “Nuages,”’ from Debus- 
Nocturnes for Orchestra, and 
|, Charpentier’s charming pieces, ‘“Im- 
| pressions d Italie” made the programme 
| of the concert of the Boston Symphony 
| Orchestra yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
| Phony Hall. 
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DVORAK’S EXUBERANCE 


| It was a programme for the greater 
yi; part, of familiar and delightful music. 
|| Dvorak’s symphony keeps its freshness 

.and naivette, and the exquisite poetry 
of the slow movement. The American 
or néeéar-American tunes employed, in- 
cluding the fragment of “Swing Low, 
|| Sweet Chariot,” are pleasing in them- 
|; Selves, and happily employed, but what 
'makes the symphony fascinati z is not 
the origin of its themes or anything 
| else than the simple soul and the ex- 
/uberant musical genius of Antonin Dvo- 
|} rak. 

But the music of Debussy, 
last week—that. indeed, is music of in- 
credible worider. He Surely never sur- 
| passed the poetry and originalitv of the 
}¢arly Nocturnes ‘‘Nuages’’; The un- 
changeable appearance athe Sky, with 
| the slow and solemn march of clouds 
| dissolving in a gray agony tinted with 
white.’’ 
Silence, of mysterious depths: of skv 
18 something which onlv Debussy could 
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| 
| 
’ 
! 
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| 
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who died 


* 


™ 
/ 


The suggestion of distance, of! 


hav ‘ed. Every noété of the piec 
is a str PE 
him, who loves” humanity and natur 
in the raw, who eagerly transcribes ta 
his music paper that which he sees and 
hears. Melodious, piquant, full of color, 
vulgar, at times, with a natural and 
human vulgarity, this music fairly 
smells of the earth, and good, brown 
-earth it is. The audience was much 
pleased with the programme . and ap- 
-plauded warmly the conductor and or- 
chestra. . yes 
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SYMPHONY GONGERT 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra/gave 
the 2®th Friday afternoon concert, again 
with Mr Schmidt conducting. Maj Hig- 


ginson is fortunate in having within the 
‘ranks so able a man to call to the stand. 
‘It is such a time that reveals ability, iis 
making or its lack. 

Dvorak’s “From the New World’ 
symphony, Debussy’s Nocturne No. 1, 
*‘Clouds,’’ and Charpentier’s suite, ‘‘Im- 
pressions of Italy,’’ are works of suffi- 
cient divergence of school and style to 
test a conductor. While details could 
be found calling for greater polish, a 
‘finer nuance, lines asking greater 
breadth; while it is not conducting not 
‘to name as distinctive, there was char- 
acter in what was played. There was 
the spirit of Dvorak in its child-like 
'naivette and in that restive, tumultuous 
sweep which allies him with the Hun- 
garian. The Debussy had atmosphere, 
and much tonal beauty if it also showed 


outlines at- times too definite, music the | 
more impressionistic vein of the late: 


genius whom words fail to praise. 


‘The Impressions of Italy’? reasonably 


were those of the ardent young prix de 
Rome whose imagination glowed in col- 
ors. The somber, passionate song of 
serenaders as ’cellists, now smoulder- 
ing, now flaming, was finely phrased. Mr 
Ferir’s repetition of the theme played 
off stage was characteristic of the su- 
preme beauty of his tone and style. ‘‘At 
.the Fountain’ and “On Muleback,” 
both pictorial in images, show by a com- 
parison a sophomoric rhetoric in ‘The 
| Summits.” The _ brilliant ‘closing in 
‘‘Naples’’ was done with dash and color. 
| Mr Schmidt is meeting an emergency 
with a commendable manner and highly 
praiseworthy skill. His conducting dur- 
ing.the days when he was called upon to 
substitute in the indisposition of his 
chief has not had the authority it had 
yesterday, and the spirited response 

rom the men is now a thing to be re- 
marked. 

Next week the program will be: Dit- 
tersdorf, symphony in C; Chopin, 2d con- 
certo (Miss Novaes, soloist); Grieg, suite 
for strings ‘From Holbere’s - Time”: 
Smetana, Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Mol- 
dau,” oe 
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9ke “of genius. — ta UR ad ig, 
Chatpenties is another kind of artist, 
who’ finds delight in the scenes about: | 
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CVMPHONY CONCERT | re ntoce a Debussy | 
the program to | 


Entirely an Orchestral 


DEBUSSY COMPOSITION. 5 
It was appropriate, probably even | 


or ——— ns eee 


| ) composition into 
IS MADE A SUCCESS commemorate the death of one of 
mi , ‘ the most important figures of pres- 

dy vere ®' # | ent-day music. Debussy is MUSt C)p- 
Pro- portune as a protest against hae 
. o : sy aY- llen styie 
gram and Is Particularly | grossness and Mauss; he teaches a 

Pleasing to the Audience lesson also to those ultra-moderns 
who cannot create even a Sinfonietta 

ay without using up an hour, and an 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. orchestra of @the size of a small | 


PROGRAM. 
ad “From the New World’? Symphony. “Nuages (“Clouds ) was a fairly | 
Peers. impressions Mealy,” Suite, | typical piece to represent the dell- | 

Entirely orchestral, and without a eate eossamer-web of this com-| 
posers work. The clouds were by | 

Such a list as at no means the New MEngland variety, 
yesterday's Symphony eoncert at} and did not suggest rubbers, water- 
Symphony Hall puts a German con- progis and umbrellas, but were light 
and! fleecyv and etherial, although 

But Debussy dema nds 


ductor at a disadvantage, and the ex- | 
melancholy. 

the } something more than contrasts of 

and almost in- 


in- 


army. 


Teutonic number. 


cellent reading of last week, in 

| “piano” and “forte,” 
and elastie quality we some- 
The work ‘is the first 
nocturnes which 
us in 


attained. Nevertheless the American 
Symphony was finely interpreted, 
times missed. 


and made a success. Particularly | 
was the English horn gf a set of three 
Dr. Muck has already given 


tangible 


praiseworthy 
“obbligato”’ in the slow movement. ‘ 
. 3 o> » »*OT* S. 
movement is the these concer! 
, ae ** Charpentier 
and goes deeper : 
himself in Italy. His orchestral suite 
. upon the subject is full of the ‘‘joie 
plantation music. It gives that sweet eae E J “% | : . 
Re ks LE de vivre, that joy which every 
and tender melancholy which finds , : f* 
’ : epee aay northern traveler feels when he first 
its voice in some of the religious | : 
t bt ) ‘'eomes under the spell of southern 
music of the Afro-Americans, 4 real | : | 
bei | 'Italy. Yet here we 
folk-music if ever there was one, 4 nd) | ny PCs 
—., | exception, Richard Strauss when he 
| a school of music which we can safe- |. | n : , pei: 
“6 : - | pictured Naples mistook Denzas 
ly eall “American, for the negro} ur,,,; Roady gh ad ee a 
runicoli-f unicola’’ for a folk-song 
‘would never have evolved it imj,. re pgage cap sarrale 
Africa: it is tl e Ameri and proceeded to econtrapuntalize it 
| - it is 4 moe of “1- . , 
can circumstances and surroundings. wi HAE eat ’ 
It ab fa , haa 46% recognized his favorite ditty, 4 
air, however, to} 3 . ORY 
oh stiches 6 Uuntat, sy, | mingling of sauer-kraut and maca- 
‘give Dvorak the entire credit of de- | ap ag Sth 
A !'roni that Was neither grapnic not 
veloping this school. Long before he | . istic 
came to the United States Mr. Chad- | ° ee a 
wick had introduced the music of the BOLD AND NOVEL. 
plantation into symphony. But it; Charpentier 1s bold and 
| required a foreigner to awaken us to | the highest degree. fie begins with 
the worth of such folk-melodies 1n | we iualhiil cnectoale .. WRieoD 
: ) a ong } odayv > ‘ely 118 
classical forms, although one can se | 
here occasionally discover 4 Bohe- | (violins chiefly), then the harps, 
'mian in the American wood-pile. Mr. . picking 
| Schmidt was twice recalled at the give a 
| end of the work, and the orchestra on the 
was obliged to rise to acknowledge then @ 
is essentially Italian. 


| the applause. . 


evidently enjoyed 


Schumann Symphony, was scarcely { inc : | 
“Pudible “pianissimoe, and this 


And this slow 


gem of the work, 
than the mere raythmic effect of 


may make an 


novel in 


their strings near the edge, 
mandoline effect, carrying 
serenade impression, and 
Cantilena on the viola that 
This last was 
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FE a Eitan is 
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i me, . _ a 
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in 


beautifully played by ~ Mie rere ——oe — 
only in Berlioz’s: “Childe Harold” | ‘Sandave oe Annow ced | Pees scseanis’ 
he south had bettered his condition. 
Th Chicagothe orchestra played the 
brig two. Nocturnes in his memor ai Te, 
} a question which one of his” pat es Tt 
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dg By 
uh “ 
wr 


' in -the second movement—* ne 
? ‘ment—‘“At the in 
| Fountain”’—a . ohh tral. compos . oa! 
|| eharm and dig ee ene PRS | oe peddter Pen Nie are ty ilugtrate 
| Seer gnity than merely the} yiee. Th genius in a memorial ger- 
| | rippling of waters. One could fancy alanctapie’n are. some who say his al 
1 | the lithe maidens coming.and soing esmBnontc go may: shines brightest in his’ 
| 'with their water jars. Then a pic-/}"9t “Th etches, “The Sea,"’ Would 
‘ture of the Maly 7 ae e Afternoon of 
in ) 1e muleteers driving their}. Iberia” be @ fuller r bet Faun’’ — or 
in beasts, and a pretty little love-song Be seems that by th evelation? -To us 
| in simple thirds - ay 5! the stri y these two compositi . 
“sa “ad ds, excellently given !ang be quartet, some of. the shee 3 
i Vv Wo on 2ir ’ . oo : ° J1é sé 
poet aobul u 6s. Bird Carols and dis- peat. oon pieces, ‘‘Pelleas and Bai in 
| tan chimes blended in the gladsome | ation e will be known by the fi “om sith 
| sketch 4® “On the) Beluhiaict Sak bestest to come. For Ciebinmatan nee! 
‘'rento.”’ the § fourth rar — S the Immortals is uly: piace 
| movement, a’?Was an i “ey 4 5 assured. He 
' Jubilee of S " ¢ : | on” nnovator—there } > RRL, 
| Summer and of Happi- > ™ the history of Busey 1ave been few 
| ness. 'aeer bah is a Ssic—not 
: it ae aa , aaa hy developer, Willows seal 
Faye degli nale the Animal '.~°°% ' & remarkable book ; ‘eel 
spirits were of a wilder sort, and that we are only on tl > tl ea PSN 
while we ack ‘ledge » @hG, [the .temp ; te thresho : 
eu ‘ vib u knowl Age that Naples ! thi i Where the Muse 55 i 
| . sometimes as rollicking as this;her | CPD cat. she waits patiently for 
say on the Festival of the Virgin), | rests and worshi “sn 
, < 1e \ irfin ) oO ave { ’ orshippers Deb ve 
ias Wolf-Ferrari gives it i SIN), jodve to musicians £4 MSSyY 
| ‘ 4 s it in the first | ©bapels i S the keys ft 
1 m7 , sor ’ . . bt , 2IS In 4 * O new 
act of Phe Jewels of the Madonna,” |®’S he Svoadenen tte For, music lev: 
i still the wild revelry could not but ‘speech at first ay the horizon, His 
' suggest the morning after 'He suffe st was strange to 1 / 
pitas ecto & atter, when. an bi. ered the fate of j Beery. 
, orenee and a few kind words would abd ridiculed, he was ce ea ue he 
lhe all that the vatie an, 2 Sita sae S called a charla- 
patient would care | jy See dee aay, hat was he not oalads 
’ . ~Ve& S; ae ? 
lot form. He could. akin nad Bo sehpe 
i ord to smile | 
and 
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S | gaitfered iit" thie too, from imitators,’ 
] Pan nis res - = a | 


-er ae : Young ¢ 
ers, torgetting that Debussy triumphed 
y a 


Bl | : in the Paris Co 

Ss t j . “ n Ser'vatory, i J 
8S HONOR | pwhlavenartd forms of comedian tae the: 
vd ade a os ' tle one taught, having thémselves trai 
L ead _ 7 ‘oe | Vapid Shade ee have fe 
: a + ¢ Llc works O 

ate Com > | hand, he has ij . n the oth 

i M 7 a. rfl er 
poser olnted the , his generation. The Prete thre of 
W 1lans, even AY . > ee Ital- 
ay to a Host of certain Germans and Eneg- 


‘lishmen, write 
) an, Ww now far otherwise than 
: an 
Later Writers Wee 
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tk 4 "7 ¢ | 
1i€y would if Debussy had not show | 
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J : 7 
When the Nocturnes were first per 
a , : - | 
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Se ee 
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| RAT deta | formed : 
} € here, 14 year ‘ 
OTHER SE iy ; mad babbling to S ago, they seemed 
LECT ONS i he the m f 4 
PT EASE I tae nor did the vepotitien fr t ‘ 
, > concert led B he 
0 ; 7 of Ie I; D | 
AUDIENCE opinion. It is true re Lang change 
! 1 TSOP” oid arg beuity:” Noe ta aioe such as to revene 
| oo aN oo 1s Tr. S h 
B , H H serve me ‘ chmidt the m + 
| The 20th Abas sarah ALE : posta. he tae interpreter. But 
frente ean Pinel Boston Sym- | Seemed strange PS no longer 
| : ; 00 ‘ : va TES ERR oti 
place yesterday |_,>Vorak’s melodious and ate gly 


afternoon j 
; n S - s rh r 4 
Symphony Hall. i Mt Maeda: Ae Ony and the brilliant 
1s Narpentier pleas ey 
ed the an-. || 
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pa Se ee The program was | dience. 

| Symphon a Dvorak's ‘‘New World” | The concert wil 
| “cloude”; Debussy, Nocturne No, 1 aae program of the cee tonight.’ 
‘Italy, Charpentier, Impressions of a) reeaene, Dittersdor?, Symphony om 
errr. ¥ bigs , Con ’ 411) iy in 
=] Clade > Seca payed in memory, of “Brom gee o ovacs, Beat an picks d a, 
| A. few years ago it wayiwbinbeteaiiins jails. Smetana poet suite ror 
i | € Moldau.’” rs” r0nICc ' poem, © 
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On the othén hand,* with Charpentier | gg 
suite Game clear sailing, eager interest an ones a a: ae 
Ht _-warm applatse again—the more, perhaps, . a _ eae . 7 apoemanonncinpeeeateneaenseeaee en 
ING) because Mr. Schmidt caught well the broad ) takes in the ‘New World’’ Symphony is no| °T@Sy happens to heignten tne MiUSIOI 
| 
. 


Snam. 
Speech and the clear inflections” of the caprice of the public taste, no compulsion of. picture, character ‘and ‘ pasdlbe’ fa wee 
‘music and seldom halted _its spirited pro- |) the achieving composer; it is only. the com-| abiding ‘‘Louise.’”’ -To what degree ‘it Cal, 

' gress by too slow a pace. AS the wr ) mon human tie that binds him and his hear-| vitiate the matter, in hand was apparent 
cumstances of the day went, the audienc® | | ers together. Above many a composer of far |!" the nearly forgotten “Julien.” an 


HREE COMPOSERS IN ENGA 
a CONTRAST 


‘Dvorak’s Music of “The New World,” of Friday afternoons is disposed to accepr finer abilities, of ampler and longer endur-|,, "a" alike from the Dvorak of the “New| 
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. ’ ‘ 13% @ } t, as conductor ine 7 ‘ . : WW j Sia ' , . 4 t 
tie ‘ors “Impressions of Italy” and with reasonaole conten . ing note, Dvorak has here written a uni- Pe gion Symphony and the Charpentier of 
Pte Charpentier's P tor the remainder of the spa 4 “f ne ti¢ | versal music. Yet, to the imaginative andj 6 “Impressions of Italy” is the Debussy 
ha | t/ at R . ‘ale , . ‘ ? i ea a c se~ 39 wwe 
| Pebussy’s “Clouds” as the Programme = \{oreover, Whatever rey ae pledes it did _ | exacting comnoisseur, prone ‘to be over-su- i) -louds.”” Perhaps no fitter memorial 
of performance with the three | | perior with this symphony, it yields pleas- le sae have been chosen, unless Bos- 
on nad’ still'an opera ho shies, 

ay" i use of its own 
ro . ~ ‘ T ¢ 4 ¢ b 2ctivel 4 they ‘ 3h , ~ . é “6 ‘ ’ . : ' 
Th Mr. Schmidt, His Orchestra and trasts that. severally and bene “2 ny el | music, from the slow movement still 2x-|2"4 ‘‘Pelléas and Mélisande”’ were to 
- Them—MMr. ’ » forded Nearly twenty-five years a hales glamor of longing, penetrating /Tetraverse the stage;. for th 7 
3 ia ” : led. vormante of DYGRAKA WH . | S g ging, } rating song, | oo tage; for the Nocturne is. 
His Audience the first performative Ot deena digs _ heard remote over vast, empty, solitary |°P!"¢me of not a few characteristic traits 
@ phony hardly any listener cares " re | Spaces, until they vibrate to the passion of /) * Composer that we of his generation 
H three pieces filling the concert whether negro folk song irks eb ait ps | this calling, calling that will not be satea,/!*® fondly to believe will in his best 

so ihe Symphony a anesthe! he Webra ay d pec ana ger heen nar | | or stayed. So again, the first movement,| “OTK @udure the years and the changeful 

« - 7 . . ° : $s ‘oO ‘ey (! z oO . W 1e [fe A Ls Ss j~= sa ; ~ f ; : - -* . , ye , + 
terday aiternoon made interesting of It 'S es pt truth, the compos- the scherzo, the finale sometimes leap and | likings of the sons and the daughters of 

. ; »* = | / or ie BS Le oT ’ ’ . cy , Qc >; ’ a+ .: : , ° AS re : j 
: contrast each with each—Dvorak & Visa n or . yprritt distilled motives and pro- Slow as with the spring of a native wiid- ig che we of 1918 listened yesterday to | 
fone enduring symphony, “From the New © co a , the blacks through his own v-=« that will not down, be it, again, of |* “Vorak and a Charpentier of the jong. 
“World”; the first of Debussy’s Nocturnes— Berek at Se a alite? Wane ‘t not for Bohemia or of America. Dvorak to the | vanished nineties so may they of 1985 hear. 
“Clouds''—played to the memory of the | PO ee eieatier: peta uitad vrogramme-book, end was primitive man, who can bound as | * Debussy of the “Clouds,” of “The Afters. 
| | ‘hare a Autifully 'e a well as muse with his in /noon of a Faun,” of “ HAS : 
3 , lays ago, and Cnal aire Be “4 omem- y N : 1 nis Music, | Ran c ’ O The Sea ‘T Wa 
sphere Staion ot Italy.” now scarcely a hearel prorat re . bor cathe | “Gigues,” with a like plénsuie t+ sae 
y, i uite, ‘‘Impression: vs ape ase ‘j withere tl controversies. sat oarpegs i 
pentier's 8s F aftar | long desuetude (as her these ane ient, ace? 0c, *hk aeeen Prdbably €o. thai. , “ there is as little condescension to another! 
reéstablishe a e a . 9 yr) in the As fe W, provably, meditatex« Wt i be eons | ; * M Na average hearer Char- time. another manner The e , as 
President Cleveland used “—p hae audience of the symphony on the fact that a muse te ig aig mpressions of Italy’? are near- ‘will, wanton invincible nO fey work their 
Saree rarer sory oi age wor afte “its than ‘*©@rs after Dvorak’s death little of a : as frank and communicating a music. | illusion of us of middle ae psi may 
. P ; . / els) c ‘ ° . » - . , . a = i he ‘ . ‘ 4 ‘ y “ ‘ ; 
‘of the usual quality, antes hte music with Music outside it, two or three sags pens he ads ear may fall into confusions over the known and cherished Debiaee ys a 
cf To or N A ‘ v : 7 Cr, , ‘ € 2 © ‘ a @ ‘- . . P : , r , 4 
‘the usual numbers, heal ‘a rising ‘highest occasional concerio and a tew i 4 gc and receding. serenade of the! most from the beginnings hi ‘ re 
every sign, of * “proaaure a Taine pieces abides in the active repel iy sey dee division, mMIss Its Italian tang; while/ not still it. hes vhshg suet We at they will 
with the penemian & ro pepe A Rane- American concert-rooms. Yet cite se | re very sharp imagination is necessary to ]} diaphanous endlessly sa a penetrating, 
‘ ~s be : i e / rw bb - . . »@ a « ‘ fo ror > > 5 A N 
lowest with the Susogeoln ae where the uppiled no inconsiderable mosaseroitit “rr | Lig in it the amorous mood that both ‘Clouds,’ the softly ont gh hanes) 
cially in the upper ‘ cc me) ie fedberim cal bagguge during a diligent icetime. Pah recip ag and bites. As clear are the pro-| harmonies that eee Pies hate rhythms, the 
geats are sold for the day, was _ oe vead- Calling this sifting of the years, the reves | & cessional progress and the tranquil vein— | faint melodie 1i sale cei 
anCS TOAG- speculate uvon the Shepherd’s song and the rest—of the naw j fl fo fan toa Bree, vais 
castes V Inflections (as they once se 
; S (as emed) that 
are aS impulses of a new tonal imagina- 
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III, MenuettoI. Vivace. Menuetto II, Tranquillo 
IV. Finale: Prestissimo 
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CHOPIN CONCERTO No. 2, in F minor, 
Orchestra, op. 21 
I. Maestoso. 


II. Larghetto. 
III. Allegro vivace. 
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SUITE for String Orchestra, (in the Old Style.) 


‘‘Aus Holberg Zeit,” (‘From Holberg’s Time’’) 
Prelude: Allegro vivace 


Sarabande; Andante 
Gavotte: Allegretto 
Air: Andante religioso 

V. Rigaudon: Allegro con brio 
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SYMPHONIC POEM, “‘Vitava”’ “The Moldau”’ 
(from ‘‘ Mg Viast”? ‘ My Country’’) No. 2 


Soloist: 


Miss GUIOMAR NOVAES 
ee aetna ne eT Se OR MIE EG 
ERNST SCHMIDT, Conductor. 
stitches a chistes waits Se 
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~ Symphony Concert Wut 
Specially for The Christian Science Sed iter 
' BOSTON, Mass.—In Symphony Hall 
‘on Friday afternoon, the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra presented its twen- 
ie program, which comprised 
F s “New World” symphony, De-.| 
‘bussy’s nocturne, “Images,” and | 
Charpentier’s “Impressions of Italy.” | 
The music was all performed in a. 
clean and orderly manner. The 
Dvor4k symphony was played with a | 
eareful attention to thematic exposi- | 
tion, pace, accent, climax and all | 
ther technical matters that gave 
music students an unusual opportun- | 
ity. The second and third movements | 
of this work were set forth in a spirit 
of illustration that could not fail to} 
do analysts great good. For here | 
could be seen what sort of folk melody | 
lends itself to use in a sentimental | 
largo and what sort to use in a lively | 
scherzo. | 
The Charpentier suite, likewise, was | 
performed with sirict regard for) 
structural points. It was outlined in| 
a way to recall definitely to a listener 
those Highteenth Century sets of ' 
dances on which its form is based. 
The descriptive titles of the sections, 
“At the Fountain” and “On the Sum- 
mit,” tended to revert to “Gavotte” and 
“Sarabande,” or other such designa- 
tions as Bach might have used. The 
historic background of the composi- 
tion became discernible above its pro- 
fessed impressionism. 
- Of greater interest from the stand- 
point of interpretation was the per- 
formance of the nocturne, “Images,” 
by Debussy, a work which is put to- 
gether with such mastery that expres- 
sion, whether the players are willing 
or not, stands out over form. This 
piece has only to be made to sound as 
written to say all that the composer 
meant it to say. 
e It is not, like an old-school compo- 
Sition, wholly at the mercy of those 
Who present it. The ideas carry their 
persuasion in the scoring. They can- 
not be distorted, as can those of a 
‘work by Mozart or Mendelssohn, by 
te much sonority. The nocturne 
iS modern music of the type which 
may be called seif-interpretative. 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1917--18. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


TWENTY-KIRST PROGRAMME 


PRIDAY, APRIL 12, AT 2.30 P.M. 


p— % 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13, AT 8 P.M. 


D r 7. ~7 > P ‘ 
ITTERSDORF, SYMPHONY in C major 
(Arranged by Hermann Kretzschmar) 
I. Allegro molto 
II. Larghetto 
- Menuettol. Vivace. } x i 
: a ieatiantne Menuetto II, Tranquillo 
CHOPIN SON 
I CONCERTO No. 2. j ) 
) No. 2, in EK 
ti neh ge minor, for Pianoforte and 


I. Maestoso. 


II. Larghetto. 
III. Allegro vivace. 


. Y “~*~ 4 
rsp for String Orchestra, (in the Old Style.) 
us Holberg Zeit,” (‘‘F Time’ 
a Prelude: a Yeaaie teas Wiles ves rs 
II. Sarabande; Andante 
Ii. Gavotte: Allegretto 
IV. Alr: Andante religioso 
V. Rigaudon: Allegro con brio 
SMETANA 
NA, SYMPHONIC POEM, ‘‘Vitava”’ ‘The Moldau’”’ 
(from *‘ M4 Viast” ‘‘ My Country’’) No. 2 
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Soloist: 


Miss GUIOMAR NOVAES 


ERNST SCHMIDT, Conductor. 
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~teinway Pianoforte used 





GUIOMAR NOVAES 


The Brilliant Brazilian Pianiste 


5 Brazil, 
+ani born at Sado Paulo, 
. S, pianist, was be  Mitah 
ro yolk of giana children. She played i 
in 1896, the 


ee ' 
r the Brazilian Governmen 
America as wonder-child and was sent PY seis ae gpenll of Pulmer, 


to the Conservatory of Music in "ae chaos ee ee at” te 


first prize. isit Europe, but 
she was ee Brail, and was preparing to revisit Europ 
concert, wen 


orchestras of the Unite iV y recitals. She gave a 

ited States and given man ( ' 
13 Seataa on Februane 28, 1916, and played in a concert with 
recital in 


18. 


the war prevented her. 


wr 


, 2 >) ere 
18 BOE mm Ue tobe 


Beethoven fenerally 


4 


credit, such as the linking together |" 
of the three last movements, and | 


the transplanting Of figures from the 
earlier movements into the finale 


CF em me we ree ~— —* Se ee ee RT ee ee — wee 


, on the right side: some pianists” 7 


must needs. weep over the keys in 
a Chopin larghetto. ’ 
Miss Novaes was Superbly bril« 
liant in the finale, an@ her broad oc- 
tave and chord Playing, her clear 
scale work, her Surety and well-de- 
fined phrasing aroused the only en- 
thusiasm of the afternoon and she 
was recalled again and again, and 


Let us give Credit to Dittersdorf for | deserved the tribute. 


being something more than a mere | 


CODY of Haydn. 
lt was also interesting tO remem- 
ber that this king of Symphony was 
What Boston held to be most ad- 
vanced. and intricate. when Gottlieb 
Graupner and his little Philo-Har- 
monie Orchestra Dlaved it On Satur: 
day night In Pythian Hall, in Pond 
Street, now Bedford Street, over a 
hundred years ago. The work was 
brief, and the terse development 
Of a five-noted igure, in + firs 
movement very clear and interestife 
But the modern concert-goer 
the work seems only like rather 


Simple Chamber-m usic, Slightly mag- | 


nified, and the chief memories which 
we carried away with us were of 
some fuga] counterpoint. and some 
charming Oboe Playing jin the Trio 
of the Minuet. which Came back 
rather unexpectedly in the Coda of 
that movement. It was light. easy, 
agreeable music and in every way 
wel] interpreted. 
NOVAKES Is BRILLIANT. 
Orchestrally the F minor concerto 
by Chopin is not much better than 
Such a Symphony in Spite of the re- 
Visions which have been made in 
the com Doser’s score. This concerto 
‘an early work ) is a fine piano com- 
POSition, but if iS not an Orchestra 


Masterpiece, as a Concerto ought to 
be. But the Poetry of the piano 
Part, like Charity, Covers a lot of 
Orchestra] short-comings. and the 


‘nhew young 3razilian Pianist, Guio- 


“ar Novaes, had a tropical] abandon 
i. the work which made jt espe- 
C1aAlly attractive. Her interpretation 
Of the slow movement (Chopin said 
that this section was inspired by his 
love for Constantia Gladkowska) 
Was NOtasg elastic Or as subtly poetic 
aS we Nave heard it, but she errs 


As if Dittersdorf were not enough 


I~ of the olden time, there was added 


Grieg’s imitation of Kighteenth cen- 
tury music, in the suite. ‘From Hol- 
erg’s Time.” But this was for 
strings alone, and it is always a 
, creat delight to listen to our string 


a) 


its kind in the world. 

The stateliness of the Sarabande, 
/and still more the gracefyl dainti- 
| Hess of the Gavotte, with its Mu- 
| Sette Trio (like the drone of a bag- 
pipe), and the wild rollicking style 
of the final Rigaudon, were all well 


orchestra, the finest organization of 


saught up, and were melodic enough | 
for everyone to comprehend. Of 


course, the execution was incom- 
parable, and the Holberg Suite was 
a pleasant intermezzo in a light and 
easily comprehended program. 
Flolberg (1684-1754) the Norwegian 
Moliere, has been considered the 
father of Scandinavian literature, 
and this suite is written in homage 
to his genius. 

WORK DEMANDS FIRE, 


We would have liked more aban- 
on in Smetana’s “Moldau.” There 
is a fiery patriotism in Smetana’s 
national symphonic poems that de- 
mands tremendous enthusiasm in its 
} interpretation. Smetana Sang of his 
‘country, the land which had once 
‘been proud and Sreat, then devas- 
‘tated (in the thirty years’ war), tb 
| become almost a desert, then be- 
| coming an appanage to an alien 
! crown: and he recites the former 
| flories somewhat as an impassioned 
‘bard might sing of ancient gran- 
deur. We believe that time. will 
‘yet set Smetana above his gSreat 
‘pupil (Dvorak) ag _ the loftiest 
‘genius of Bohemia. Dvorak is fad- 
Jing a little in some Of his orches- 
tral works, but Smetana seems more 
_ brilliant than ever. 
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ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


TT] 21 yéars ago. It was then in an ad- | 
Niner state of decomposition. Ditters- | 
\@orf was a fertile composer, but his, 
‘chief work was the autobiography which | 
he dictated shortly before his death; a 
book that gives a graphic description of 


certs; while for next week Svendsen's} pientifully applied them. It is even doubt- | 
Legend of Zorahayda’”’ has been similarly fy) whether the general average of’ musical | 
unearthed with Berlioz’s Fantastic Sym- composition was as high then as it ig 
Phony and Wolf's Italian Serenade in now. The records and the relics of Ditters. | 
like resurrection for the week to come. gore suggest that he was well above that | 


musical conditions and musicians in the 
latter half of the 18th century; a book 
that is also interesting by reason of 


When there are no novel pieces at hand 


unless some American composer like Mr. 
Carpenter next Friday or Dr. Davison on. 


mean; yet it was easy to listen to. his| 


. of the} 
pieces to which Prince-Fishops with a fond- | 


Symphony yesterday as typical 


¢ the personal confessions; a book that 
13 / x leaves one with an affectionate regard 
the author. If any symphony by 


Miss Novaes, Pi nist, Makes Silaaendore is to be played, why not one 


i ° . f those suggested by Ovid’s ‘‘Metamor- | ( | 
Impressive Debut with Sa Atae? The Transformation of _Sramme-maker and already his hand is be- 
the Orchestra 


Actaeon,’ for example? The second ginning to recall the like accomplishment 


| the Friday thereafter, is ready with a 
manuscript, how else in these days shall 
a conductor freshen his lists? Mr. Schmidt 

is by no means without grace aS a pro- 


ness for the arts and Fermiers Généraux 
with a purse for them usually listened. Not 
that it was without interest and even in- 
dividuality. Like his fellows, Dittersdorf 
knew the manifold voices to be drawn and 
interwoven among the string choir. His 
Allegro is sturdy, almost strident with them, 
while it runs with a hint of Handelian 
energy of progress. His slow movement is 
indeed far from Mozartean race and ten- 
derness, from Haydnish fancy and felicity, 
but the flowing variations are not dull to 
hear, even if the retiection would come 
that sometimes a fig::re was what our 
youth call a “‘life-saver’ to these eignt- 
eenth-centur;y composers. Give them so 
much as one and what inexhaustible play 
they make with it. From the Minuets 
the impression rose _ that Dittersdorf 
reached for the convenient stencil, and ge 
_brushed in a ready but. still pleasantly 
formal pattern. As for the Finale, it 
Doubtless, one of that series of sym-| had the running grace and lightness, if| 
9 ‘ Yhe concert will be repeated tonight. 2 seer yee. hoes gr ng amet Dittersdort ta a : eat ae ar-mark Eee 
“From  Holberg’s Time”; Smetana, The vrogram of the concerts next week | | Wrote to various tales in Ovid—of Phaéton, | Ratton: | try tee i eet ee 
Symphonic Poem, “The Moldau.” | is Be follows: Carpenter, Symphony No. | Boe artemie te AOEDOR, of Midas as judge) ee snd that SOntecteara ne a 
| The:2 | a, 110 pel if - a ms | vetween the singing voices of Anolio ‘and Phonies and that contemporary composers 
Miss Guiomar Novaes, who played! 4 (first time here); po gi Pan—would have been more sf tees atp with all their artful suspensions and in- 
here for the first time with the orches- | ea idiniye 2 > a vio papi dale the French use the word) than the ttle tricate fleetness, Somehow miss. By token 
tra, gave a beautiful performance of Writen for violocello) and Strube’s ; Symphony in C-major actually played? oll a Phony 1 C major, Ditters 
Chopin’s concerto, beautiful because It Fantastic Dance, both played by Mr. “he naiveté of eighteenth century “tone- Son te eee whe were many, Hanae 
Was euphonious, lucid, irreproachable in Ferir; Goldmark, overture ‘“‘Sappho.”’ j Painting” has piquant quaintness to twen-) 80 to enjoy him. 
matters of technic, musically intelligent. 


movement of it portrays Diana bathing. |in Mr, Fiedler. If no piece v~on his list 
We should like to know how Ditters- : of yesterday, which also included 
dors pictured this in tones. Smetana’s tone-poem of Bohemian river, 

Giieg’s suite in honor of Holberg had Phe Moldau”’ and Chopin's Concerto in 
no. been played here for many years. b minor for Miss Novaes, was exactly 
It shows what a resouceful man can do impressive, the sum of it clearly 
with strings only. Our young com- pleased and held his audience, Once 
posers demand an ultra-modern orches- bates trom parquet upward through the 
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PROGRAM WILL BE 
REPEATED TONIGH 


Se 


tra to express their raging emotions: a balconies, it was of normal numbers and 
bass clarinet, English horn, at least quick with applause for both conductor 
three trumpets, a celesta, and pulsatile and, when it haa discovered her merit, 
instruments'7 galore. They make a pianist. The orchestra, in C{urn, answered 
phony orchestra took place yesterday thunderous noise to the joy of the well tay Yee: feared ee ee 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. crowd. Give pong merety strings—and | | Thus, by every present indication the con- 
Schmidt conducted. The program was gr Rg Pee vee noneet. \‘emeotio! | Sa tee Ge ee ee bid fair to go 
as follows: TDittersdorf-Kretzschmar, Smetana, is not so impressive as! | of the season. 
‘“Vysehrad,”’ the first tone poem of his | 
cycle ‘My Country.” 


By PHILIP HALE 


The 2ist concert of the Boston Sym- 
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Symphony in C; Chupin, Concerto in Pr. 


No, 2, for piano; Grieg, Suite for Strings, 
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| Cieth-century ears, and Ovidian symphonies 
are rare birds in any place and time. More- 


wa mee ee - SS wees = + 


Perhaps this music of ancient pattern 


"= Wome eat 


First of all, she did not abuse the a-! THE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


know 


rhythm | 
Her per- | 


ditional liberty in 
vaguely as ‘“Chopin’s rubato.” 
formance was well-rhythmed and at the 
same time elastic. Seldom, if ever, have 
we heard the recitative in the middle 
section of the Larghetto—the finest and 
most effective pages of the concerto—de- 
Claimed with so poetically dramatic au- 
thority. Her touch was delightful, 
whatever degree of force was demanded. 
There was strength enough; there was 
alway®@ tonal euphony. It was said re- 
cently of a pianist in London that he 
respected the limitations of the piano. 


This might well be said of Miss Novaes,. 


AyawMA. 
‘MISS NOVAES AND 


1% 
AR 
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24S 
NFAMI 


PIECES 
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A Signal Pianist as Chopin Disclosed Her 
and She Disclosed Chopin—Dittersdorf 
Interestingly Unearthed—The Compari- 
sons of Imitative Grieg and the Contrasts 
of Sturdy, Honest Smetana 


Y token of the programme at the 


| nized them Dittersdorf 
itrue tonal delineation in 


14S music and the Suggestion of mood or 
scene went hand in 


‘none of these Ovidian pages He 
| brary of Symphony Hall and none knows 


Over, if we are to believe some of the 
learned commentators who have Scruti- 
Was capable of 
Which the music 
hand. Unfortunate y 
in the Ji- 


where to seek them. It was the symphony 
in C-major, if we were to have Dittersda,f 
at all, and so Mr. Schmidt played it. 

Most of us tacitly infer that the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century listened 
Only to the Symphonic music of Mozart and 
Haydn, because we of the twentieth hear 
no other of that time. Yet as a matter 


and voice is quite as agreeable to hear in 
itself, though only a Dittersdorf write it, 
as modern imitation even from so eminent 
a hand as Grieg’s. With the plays of Hoi- 
berg, some of which are stil] amusing to 
read, the Suite has nothing to do; he 
flourished in the Copenhagen of the 
eighteenth century; Grieg was minded, in 
the nineteenth, to write in the eighteenth- 
century manner; hence a fanciful, but 
Somewhat misleading title. Grieg is skil- 
ful and imaginative with his String choir 
Which he divides and doubles after the so- 
Phisticated fashion of his own time with 
curious outcome in suggestion of the music | 
of Holberg’s. The Norwegian spins the. 
pattern of an anient Prelude better than 


~~ > 
eee ee 
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~~ 


It might also be said of her that she ab-| 
stained from the sentimentalism that too, 


n is applauded as» ‘great expres- | te: | ‘dt 
ages In BE teas did she make a cheap | programmes to come, Mr. Schmid 


f 

‘gical repose in playing} is delving into the innermost recesses O 

a, akathen feature o¢ “i performance. | the orchestral library and drawing phir 
What induced the amiable Mr.; them pieces unheard for years. one ner 
Schmidt to drag Dittersdorf’s symphony| on Friday was Dittersdorf’s Symphony “3 
from the sepulchre? Mr, Paur, who at|C major, last played by the orchestra 1 
times committed strange freaks in pro-/| the winter of 1897; another was Grieg 5 
gram-making, exhumed this symphony | Suite for strings, ‘‘From Holberg’s Time, 


Symphony Concert of yesterday 


of fact, it heard and he: ] 
P s ’ « er eard nt: "——(* ~~ io 
afternoon, by similar sign on tw0 Siadly—court- he designs contour and _ course of a/ 


li yar Suites, Serenades and pseudo-eighteenth-century air, Hig riga- 
Poiiintien , Mpeg composers as dead and doon at the end does not lack sprightly 
that Mr. favo’? Of the harpsichord pieces rhythms and lively play of the blended or 
ayer re de drew from yellowed contrasted violin | and viola; his other 
f ; pts in library tombs. There were dances Suggest willed more than kindled 
ormulas for eighteenth-century musie, imagination. Yet somehow until the gay 
Périnan as in these days of ours, there are! rigadoon begins, the Suite Seems from mo- 
ormulas for music in the manner of| ment to moment to drop out of assume4 
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_ Miss Novaes’ Playing 


Miss Novaes, who has been heard here 

in recital, and to much success, gave a 
very delightful performance of Chopin’s 
concerto. Her tone ‘is of lovely purity, 
her arpeggios crisp and rippling, her 
feeling evidently one of poetic love for 

the most poetic of composers for the 
pianoforte. On the side of bravura she 
Seems a trifle hesitating and not fully 
equipped with the dash that portions of 

| the concerto imperatively call for. The 
;very cautious that gives sonority of 

4. _, tone without hammering is, perhaps, the 
Po at % /4//{ | cause of her occasional lack of fire. 
| However, her playing was full] of charm 


| " and she was warmly applauded. 

Miss Novaes Plays Grieg’s imitations of the music of a 

““‘peruke age’’ are dull Stuff, and not all 

. the art of the Symphony String band 

Chopin S Second could make them of any special interest. 

| After them the magnificent tonal pic- 

|ture of that unfortunate genius, Smeta- 

Concerto Na, Came as a great and refreshing wave 

.of noble melody, utter Sincerity and 

splendor of form. This “Moldau”’ is, if 

'not the finest, the most fascinating of 

“ . A le Ya uit .Smetana’s cycle ‘‘My Country,” which 

lor its 2lst rehearsal-concert the ‘object of devotion no composer has more 

Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday | effectively portrayed in music than this 

atternoon played Ditersdorf’s sym- ‘same Czech. Mr. Schmidt interpreted 

i y PS oy pet it with exceptional artistry and. power, 
|| phony in C major, Grieg’s suite, “From ey : 


— . Sf 


' 
| Llolberg’s Time,” and Smetana’s tone- . 
| poem, “The Moldeau.” Miss Guiomars | S NOVAES DELIGH S 


Novaes was the soloist, choosing Cho- 


pin’s second concerto zs the vehicle for AS SYMPHONY SOLOIST 
$ 2b “ 


her abilities as a pianist. Mr. Schmidt 
conducted. 
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' Miss Guiomar Novaes, the B lian 
: ‘iia F Pianist, gave true pleasure yesterday 
GENIAL AND GRACEFUL | afternoon as soloist at the Symphony | 

A peaceful programme, surely enough, |’ concert by an uncommonly beautiful | 
with nothing to mar the serenity of a i performance of Chopin’s F minor con-| 


Sn 


oe 


; 
i 


wr ° bY ve , | 
mild afternoon—indoors. A programme || Certo. Dittersdorf’s C major Symphony 


. . . i * ’ . ad. “ . +. , S « . : 

with less of Germanic flavor than many | Dre eded OTleg o) uate for strings, | 

of late. 4% : € Ditteveaors. | ‘rom Holberg’s Time,” and Smetana’s | 

J < . " S 4 4 . S » b» ' 7 ac » J t 
"© SYMpnony o Pe RenOTE, Symphonic poem, The Moldau,” fo}- 


the only seuton figuring upon the list, |lowed the intermission. Mr Schmidt! 
is Viennese-Mozart in form and idiom, 


“ ‘ 
= 4 / " > ' 
™ bf a | / A } ~ ‘| rather than German as we now regard conducted. } 
( | | () AW | at musical speech. It probably was during the eight yearg | 
J | j : yf | . 


Twenty years ago it was the habit to} Of their association when George Sand _ 


Oe tm Aa — i, i, i te Hl ct 
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ridicule this particular composer here in | Said that arrangements for orchestra of 

Boston. He was called “Uncle Ditters,” | Chopin’s music -would be indorsed ‘in 
| and it was quite fenerally assumed time. The ironic sensitivity with which 
| ig cwtchege was a musical] fool. 3ut another the Pole translated life into tone grows 
| 1e@aring of his Symphony after the lapse more and more keen to observers of 


The Brilliant Brazilian Pianiste 


of a couple of decades, hr aha that history, as does the peculiar intimacy 
notion. The work is genial, graceful, f his genius for the piano, which for 
full of Gharming melody, and, if slender, | the iho Caaetate has been called his lyre, 
is still instinct with the effectiveness of the orchestra of his heart. 

a fencer, who cannot be fat. It.is much Every student knows that Chopin’s 
better music on every count thdn many talent was not only too fine, too ex-| 


of the modern disturbances that fing ,auisite, for to some that which is ex- 

. uisite suggests the effeminate, but too 
their way to our concert platform. It ldistinetiy “alasintin in thought -and -ex-| 
| was beautifully played. [pression to permit happily the holder |_|! 
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“speech. or the more! ling to. cduse a ripple through- 
. Lspeech or the mio | was nothing — : 
hae of vnphon'c monic com out the afternoon. In fact a. little more 


sbral | 
e utter 


Y ! > U E | f ideas in ,, r’ would have added to t e con- 
padeship in the development 0 2 but singe | | 
this i minor onthe B ROYnor. ie point cert’s interest. The pianist may well 


Therion r jeikes the modern ear curi- have felt this need of life for she dwelt 


ously, was even archaic ve See upon the broad sweep rather than the 


contemporaries. ose in a pre- finer points. Her debut was a treat. 


h a? : Grieg suite for the 
Nor is the labor to Co! led, but here One welcomed the 
riepsic w vitten for the piano, which opportunity it afforded of hearing 


i sterday al- strings of the orchestra: It 
when played hie ‘eel dp an inher- —— ” have been expected, fault- 
most Jirgaie at eee lyricism; music poige V Er “vive. 

a emotional in cago pi mF The program of the concerts next week 
Aa ricla ice- repay” 
breathes a poetic Bracy. ov iiles in the! is as follows: Carpenter, Symphony No 


, (pression, ; isite here); Svendsen, “Zora- 
gance in expr lante, its exquisite) 1 (first time he ; ' 
aha Mgt Bigs ‘oun a heavenly melan-| hayda”’; two pieces for viola and or 
melo 


; ‘Indy’s i inally 

ith a wealth ol) .nestra—d’Indy’s Lied (org | 

sae g and fanciful embrodieries. | Mu- pettten for violoncello) and pick ~ by 

Age's d only by a piasti wantastic Dance, both played by Mr. 

sic to be playe se ‘of rhythm, fiuid) Fantas 1 dye ‘isa npho.’” 
Brat ext avagant be ang excess Ferir; Goldmark, oventure “Sapp 

yet not ee KiOW rubato, but by a 

Pianist of poetic mind, of imagination, 


Be Pwo aot oe BAR NEW PIANIST 


haunting lyric ence to their 


| 
. no viol : : | 
peauty with a sense of its trasre o 45 
, f ~ AMVs d . / 


porn 


er Preise! and his associates used ri 
Mylay quartets by Karl Ditters von 
to play 4 influence on early 


Gaeresor eras none dispute. Some! Guiomar Novaes, Bra 
rma sulgegie 


? Yreatryv j ' ° . . ° ° ’ - 
s to that of Gretry in; hopin 
ant Paoime find him at his best in, Artist, Is Brilliant in C p 
Ala light operas. Tor the musician of: Concerto 
me eaecche was 31 when Beethoven 
was gp gelled ned pantige ig (ile ALR na 
| he accompanied Giuc aoe eve : IS C. ELSON. 
Sais. in Italy. Returning to Vienna) BY LOUIS C, ELSO 
he f ind the violinist Antonio Lolli an’ » Program | : 
+ ae ublic favor, and in a duel of! Dittersdorf ..... ae din 8 intel @s ico SMO 4 
hg orsted him, More common 1) Chopin @voncerto in F minol 
| sot had “his symphony has a certain: Pianist Guiomar Novaes 
invention, vache f brave good cheer,} Grieg. Suite “From Holberg’s Time = 
oie aig iP cneteranoraty he served’ Smetana. Symphonic Poem .. ‘“Nhe Moidau 
> ta cea musician to regale jones It was decidedly turning back the 
: ‘fing amusement! ) aad 
Tse lle’ pling ela his sym-|;leaves of musical history to give a 
above instruction. One of lis sym-| ' si bie 
phonies will go a long way, although; symphony by that dissipated old n 


played with a fine byes nee yonere | bleman, the eventos of Haydn, 


| MA But it was 
LOST cos and contained no difficul- 
SYMPH | ties for our great orchestra. 


= Af, 1 3- ix Both Dittersdorf and Mozart grew 
jn a VOLONs 


? : ton 
soncett by the Bos | 
an interesting c ile aa , fter- Dittersdorf kept primly upon the 
mmphony orchestra yesterday afte 
Symphony was: Dittersdorf-| Haydn road, while Mozart expanded 
noon. The program ” C- Chopin, | #"d developed the form in a some- 
Kretzschmar, a a, wd eth Grieg what more modern fashion. If we 
: in I’. No. 2, for piano; G , 
Concerto in IF, No. 2, 


therz’s only remember that in the year that 
Suite for ’ Strings, “From Holbers | Dittersdorf composed this symphony 


Tite” ; Smetena, Symphonic Poem, “The | (1788) Mozart created’ both the G 
19.47, | minor and the ‘Jupiter’ symphonies 
Moldau. ; y ay | ? 
Barring the playing of Guiomar No-| (as well.as the “Clarinette sym- 
) s, soloist for the first time at these | phony) we can at once understand 
eriiste in the Chopin concerto, there | why Dittersdorf has been forgotten. 
’ 


eee 


Ditters of Dittersdorf. A 
interesting all the same, and the 


but they went on divergent paths. 


| 
| 


»| the end in mighty stream. “Old Hat’ to) 


character. TY 


tivated. As well imagine a gentleman o 
Versailles whining on his way to execu 


tion as the music of his day running to 


Grieg’s murmurous moan. He must ge 


| 


| folk-dance he loved, before he can quite 


stay within his ancient pattern and mood 


| Wise, then, was Mr. Schmidt to follow 
1 | these rather finicking pieces—as so much | 
of Grieg’s music seems—with Smetana’s | 


'to his rigadoon, which is the glorified 


‘yas he may,’ Grieg canst) fed the body of her tone with equal S$éau 
help being plaintive; and to be plaintive is | sibility of fancy 
not a vein that the eighteenth-century, a | ghe 
sturdy or a dry-polished time, much cul- 


and finger, yet always 
was luminous with the music as oné 
who played it out of clear comprehension, 
!{ warm sympathy, and, occasionally, wing- 
~ | ing intuition. About it, in finely imagina- 

tive skill with pedal and touch, she wove 
that endless iridescence which is the colors 
ing of Chopin’s tones even when a Con- 
certo cribs or strains them. | 
‘; dn particular Miss Novaes’s playing of 

the Larghetto summed her distinctions, It 
came from her fingers in exceeding clear- 


t 


, | ness of outline and course: the pervading 
study measures In picture and pean of 


' | the great river of his beloved Bohemia. | about it she spun the diaphanous ‘web ae 
fiIn these days, it is hard to conceive a 

j ‘simpler, franker music—from the tinkle | «1 
g;and shimmer in which “The Moidau” as , 8rave intensity; deep emotion rose, then fell 
s'river and tone-poem begins its course, to a gentle tenderness: as music in itsalt, 
»' through the broadening stream of melody, Lag 

» past huntsmen and dancers, under soften- so played, stirred the mind touched the 
| 3 . 2 sas - Y ? = ‘f= Ay ’ 
_|ing, glamoring moonlight, across the toss- heart. Through Miss Novaes Chovin in. 
ing rapids, into the climacteric Sweep of - , 


p;}be torn and trodden is simple, songful, her instrvment, as musician Of fine tateel 
»|transparent Smetana to our young lions j ligence, delicate’ sensibilities eimmastie 
||who suspect Stravinsky of ageing; but ‘ear | 
‘|}somehow the honest earnestness and ime 
»}candor of mind and heart when he set | 
/'music-making still conquer for him. 


melody hung glowing upon air and ear; 
Chopin’s harmonies: the answering da- 
amatory measures’ she sounded with 


& poetry of tonal vision, the Larghetto 


deed spoke nobly. Through his music, as 
Vvirtuosa in rare command and feeling with 


and supple self-mastery, as woman of 
fcination who can feel and transmit the 


S tO poetry of tones without hint of womanish 


sentimentility, she also Stood revealed. 


Yet the crown of a steadily interesting : | re ‘D.  B, 


concert was Chopin's Concerto or, more! 
} truly, Miss Novaes’s playing of it. Agreed 
| that outside the slow movement, the piece 
/ is a thin-bodied, somewhat faded, 
| withering music in which the composer 
} strives to fill and manipulate an uncongenal 
‘form, Agreed also that seldom has an “as-» on Friday afternoon, Miss Guiomar! 
F sisting artist’? of Miss Novaes’s established 
‘yeputation been so coolly received at a 


Symphony Concert. Almost for nothing, 
sO far as her present hearers were con- 


/cerned and as appeared in the tepid and 
»scattered applause ushering her upon the 


stage, had she been gaining merit as signal 
pianist, these two years and up and down 
‘this broad land.’’ Miss Novaes, with all 
the quaintness that her square-cut, singular 
little figure lends her, seems an exceedingly 
well poised young person. Not a hint in 
ner demeanor or her playing reflected this 
chilliness; but she must have heard with 
inner and just elation the plaudits mount- 


sng and spreading at every pause and at 


the end once, twice and thrice recalling her 
'rlumphantly. It was her day for Cesar’s 
‘aconic words and amply she deserved her 
victory, 


From end to end of the Concerto out of 


a /ix || 
Miss Novaes as Soloist / 


gradually Specially for The Christian Science Aeineeui 


BOSTON, Mass.—In Symphony Hall: 


} 


: 


j 


Novaes, the pianist, took part in the | 
. twenty-first program of the Bostoni 
Symphony Orchestra, presenting tha 


" 
4 


; 


‘second Chopin piano concerto in Fy 
‘minor. This artist, from the time she || 
first came to the United States two! 
seasons ago, has received the highest’ 
sort of approval. She has been com-| 
mended for extraordinary mastery of 
her instrument, both as tone-maker 
and as executant. She has been ac- 
Claimed as one competent to take the 
place of Mme. Carrefio in upholding 
the praise of women on the concert | 
platform. 

Without doubt she has merited 


these compliments, and accordingly 


Miss Novaes's playing shone the radiance ‘she deserves the distinction of being 


Which is the pure lustre of Chopin’s music. . 
Light were the rhythms to which she sped 
the mazurka-like Finale, with sensitive 
plianecy and variation but never with dis- 
lorting emphasis. Broad, full, clear, 4J]- 
most stately, always earnest, sounded | 
from her hands the ample periods of the 
beginning. Steadily Miss Novaes diversi-., 


called to appear with the Boston 


‘Symphony Orchestra. Nobody will 


deny that she has a splendid tone. The 
first sound she struck on Friday after- 
noon proclaimed this irresistibly to 
her hearers. Nobody will deny, either, 


that she hhas a facile execution... ¥ eo) 
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‘afternoon? _ bility to give mel 


“ ‘ ~ 


‘dies all the coloring necessary to make 


yo oa 


the F minor concerto picturesque, and 


% 


Bt ar ability to give decorative passages 


‘all the freedom and delicacy of con-. 


tour necessary to make the peace in- 
‘gratiating could by no means be gain- 
said. 

‘To say this of the pianist, and to add 
that she handles all problems of ex- 
pression and technique as ably as any 
of the women who in former years 
appeared with the orchestra, is to say 
only what should be said. She is, in- 
deed, the equal of the women, and per- 
haps of the men, too, of the past. Her 
playing measures up to all historic 
standards. But that is not saying 
that it introduces any new standards. 
It is what professors of the piano call 
legitimate work, of the highest order. 
That, oftentimes, suffices for profes- 
sors. The public at large, however, 
wants something else, and keeps back 
its best applause for the artist who 
can bring it. 

On the program with the Chopin 
eoncerto were repertory works, one 
of them a Kretzschmar arrangement 
of a well-nigh forgotten symphony in 
the. Highteenth Century Viennese 
style, Dittersdorf’s symphony in 
C major. The others were Grieg’s 
“Holberg” suite for strings and Sme- 
tana’s symphonic poem, “Moldau.” 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


ERNST SCHMIDT, Conductor 


WITH THE GENEROUS ASSISTANCE OF 
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AND 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


CHARLES ALBERT BAKER, Accompanist 
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I. Overture, “Roman Carnival,’”’ Op.9 - 


in 


Oo te Se 
“a a 2 


466) 


Allegro. 
Romanza. 
Rondo. 


I. 
Il. 
ITT. 


II. Concerto for Piano in D minor (K 


Mr. GABRILOWITSCH 


, from 


ix 


III. Aria, ‘“Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta vo 


‘Samson et Dalila’’ 


Miss BRASLAU 


INTERMISSION 


——— > Oe ee TO ee : —— 
a Sa Rants Sees 


Saint-Saéns 


99 


s, Op. 40 


‘‘Danse Macabre 
Caz 


’ 
enrl 


IV. Symphonic Poem No. 3 


after a Poem by H. 


Schalitt 


Moussorgsky 
my God! 


Rachmaninoff 


g, Oh Maiden 


(b) The Classicist 


(c) Eili, Eili 


- SONGS WITH PIANO 
(a) Do not Sin 


V 


According to the text of St. Matthew, “My God, 


eh EF oy 


Sr pe eet SSS 


, Op. 79 


Miss BrasLau 
minor 


Why hast Thou forsaken us?’’) 


‘€ 


VI. Concert Piece for Pianoforte in F 


to. 


Allegro passiona 


1a. 
Mr. GABRILOWITSCH 


VII. Suite for Full Orchestra taken from the Score of 
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. Danse de la Fée Dra 
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d. Danse arabe. 


Ouverture miniature. 
a. Marche. 
Valse des fleurs. 
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and Off His Guard 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


From a Notably Characteristic Photograph Recently Taken of the 
Pianist and the Conductor Unawares 


programme 


SUNDAY, APRIL 14, 1918 


I. Overture, ‘Roman Carnival,” Op.9 - 


II. Concerto for Piano in D minor (K. 466) 


I. Allegro. 
II. Romanza. 
Ill. Rondo. 
Mr. GABRILOWITSCH 


III. Aria, ‘“Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix,”’ from 
“Samson et Dalila”  - ‘ . 


Miss BRASLAU 


INTERMISSION 


IV. Symphonic Poem No. 3, “Danse Macabre,’ 
after a Poem by Henri Cazalis, Op. 40 


V. SONGS WITH PIANO: 
(a) Do not Sing, Oh Maiden é 
(b) The Classicist - . ' : ; 
(c) Eili, ili . ' i . : : 


(According to the text of St. Matthew, ‘““My God, 
Why hast Thou forsaken us?’’) 


Miss BRASLAU 


VI. Concert Piece for Pianoforte in F minor, Op. 79 


I. Larghetto affettuoso, Allegro passionato. 
Ii. Tempo di Marcia. 
Iti. Presto giojoso. 


Mr. GABRILOWITSCH 


VII. Suite for Full Orchestra taken from the Score of 
the Ballet, ‘“Nutcracker,’’ Op. 71a - 


I. Ouverture miniature. 
Ii. Danses caractéristiques: 


Berlioz 


Mozart 


Saint-Saéns 


Saint-Saéns 


- Rachmaninoff 
- Moussorgsky 
- - Schalitt 


my God! 


Tschaikowsky 


a. Marche. 6. Danse dela Fée Dragée. c. Trépak, danse russe. 
d. Danse arabe. e. Danse chinoise. f. Danse des mirlitons. 


III. Valse des fleurs. 
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It may have been a de onstration of 
the regard in which the orchestra is 


held; perhaps it was the lure of an 
especially attractive program, maybe it 


“was because Boston long ago contracted 


the habit of attending in large numbers 
this particular annual affair—but what- 


ever it was, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra had the pleasure yesterday aft- 
-ernoon-of playing to a houseful in Sym- 
phony Hall, and an exceedingly appre- 
'ciative’ and cordial houseful, too. As- 
| sisting the orchestra were Sophie Bras- 


‘Jaus and. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, contralto | 


‘and pianist. , 
| -As-is the custom at these concerts the 
gelections were what are called popular; 
_ perhaps semipopular | would be more 
»nearly accurate. Mostly modern, also, 
were they, Saint-Saens and Tschaikowsky 


| prevailing, and BerliozZ, Rachmaninoff, 


- tans — ape fe 
ORE than once when‘ war-time con- 
‘troversies seemed to threatery the con- 
tinued existen¢e of the’ Symphony 

Orchestra, not a few in this town’ wrung 

their hands over the possible dispersal 

of the band. For years they had taken 

weekly pleasure in its concerts, and now 

they might lose what had become stimu- 

lating habit in their lives. For years they 

had rejoiced in the prestige that the fame | 
of the orchestra on both sides of the At-| 
lantic gave to its native and sustaining | 
city, and now that leaf might be plucked | 
from Bostonian chaplets. Dispute over | 
conductors as a divided public of the con- | 
certs—and still more an embitterec public | 
outside them—might do, yet the orchestra | 
remained and deserved to remain. For, | 
after all, a conductor without an instru- 
ment upon which to play is no better than | 
mute. Now that relative calm has come | 
again, now that there is little reason to | 


| doubt the continuance of the Symphony | 
'Concerts under as auSpicious circumstances | 
" . . . 
'as war-time permits, these champions of 


ithe orchestra, above all the other elements 


~ : Tr and Mo- 
| Moussorgsky, Schalitt, Webe in them, may seasonably take thought ot 


zart completing the list of composers. 
Miss Brasiau’s Co 


ntributions to the the concert for its Pension Fund announced 


afternoon’s pleasure ly ytd Heart for next Sunday afternoon. It is adminis- 
at Thy, Sweet Voice’ from. oo Not. Sing. tered by the men of the band; it maintains 
Dalila, as ean “mhe Classi- them in old age or necessary retirement: 


O Maiden,” Moussorgsky’s 


| cist,”’ and Schalitt’s ‘‘Hili, Hili”’ suns they themselves contribute to it and know 
‘in’ Hebrew. This charming, girlish the incentive of it; not a penny falls to 
| daughter of a Russian physician—herselt conductor or manager; rather indeed con- 
‘Born in New York—never sank mots ax tributions are expected from them; while 


'eeptably. for a Boston audience, her full. 


‘rich voice being at its best. 


only the pensioners resident hereabouts 


' “Mr Gabrilowitsch played a Mozart con- may now profit by it. For those that 


‘certo and a concert piece for pianoforte would testify to the pleasure that they re-| 


| instance accompa- : 
‘py. Weber, in each inst ceive from the orchestra and to their 


‘nied by the orchestra. The orchestra 
‘played the Carnival Romaine, by Ber- | | 
‘liog; Saint-Saens’ rather grisly ‘‘Danse cording to many a profession In the re- | 


regard for it jointly and severally, ac- 


Macabre,” and Tschaikowsky’s exquisite pent troubled days, there is no clearer 


‘Casse Noisette, taken from Hoffman’ 


little girl’s Christmas night dream, in 


which dolls and toys 


Nutcracker. 


S 


witsch, Miss Braslau and the orchestra it- 
self, the satisfaction of these loyalties. 
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means than to lay money upon the sill of | 
disport themselves the box office next Sunday. Thereby they | 
under the leadership of the lively Prince may add to the pleasures of Mr. Gabrilo- | 


ee Se ee eee el = 


Witsch; suite for full orchestra 


kowsky. 


delicacy 
concert , NE Rae 
dines t and by the alternating emo-| ‘¥2InNs his violin (solo violin with 
o's yeas ld and fire in the Weber] the E-string 

“Le, WON Warm approval. ts 


sak agg voice, coupled with the sin- 
gextty and directness of method, gave skeletons coming out of | their 
easter force to the “Samson and/ ®’aves and their bones knocking to- 

aria. The tenderness andi Sether in the dance to the rattle of 


depth of her emoti 
lonal expression in the} the xylophune, t} 
Rachmaninoff and Schalitt selections | earlv hee dais ameagmbnaper eg 8 Tp ae 


{and the ic limpidity. of her sin 
of aN gn em "eke h iy gin 
: )of Moussorgsky’s song stirred bee 
eGo & he “byte epee takin, for more, as) 
on extra number me Spore (bans 


een Atl REL ONT CE a es : bers: ruled also at the 
wt 3 tin ‘Pension Fund’ concerts. Shiai 
dee : | She prefaced ‘“‘The Classicist’” with a 
ay : brief explanation that Moussorgsky 


ub ‘composed it as an an | 
na tl swer to the taunt 
if erald Gr te Le of his critics that he could not ereducn a | 

melodious composition. Her singing dis- 


Performance of oston tinctly aided the audience to realize how 
complete his reply was. 4” 
Symphony Orchestra 


Gives Great Pleasure SYMP HON Y CONCERT 
BY ALL-STAR CAST 


MISS BRASLAU’S 
SINGING APPLAUDED @@& ——Yo fe 


Se ete elegy Benefit Fund § Perf ormance 


X73 
At Symphony Hall yesterday after- Wins the Applause of Large 


noon the second concert of the sea- Sundav Audience 
son was given in aid of the pension 
fund of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The assisting artists were 
Miss Sophie Braslau, contralto, of the| , 
Metropolitan Opera Miteny Gnd terday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist. Charles wnere all che performers volunteer 
Albert Baker was accompanist. Mr. meir services in a beneficent cause, 
Schmidt conducted the orchestra,| ‘™® Voice of analytical review is 
, Om: ‘arnival,’’ Berlioz;} tirely without any 


ic erptyi for piano and orchestra in D Kuda cei 
* Mozart, Mr. Gabrilowitsch: ari: Ss concert was o , 
“Mon coeur aurea ie ton = rien character in its a A Baap: 
Samson et Dalila,’’ Saint-Saens Miss | = Personnel Si 
Braslau; symphonic poem No, 3, “Danse 
Macabre,” Saint-Saens: songs with! The orchestra, under Schmidt 
Plano, “Do Not Sing, Oh Maiden’ | played ay Yee 
(Rachmaninoff), ‘‘The Classicist”’ (Mous- | pa 
Sorgsky), ‘“‘Wili, Wili’’ (Schalitt), Miss terest, Berlioz’s ‘“‘Roman Carnival” 
en concert piece for pianoforte inj Overture, a 
minor, Op. 79, Weber, Mr. Puan! te 
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By LOUIS C. ELSON 


At a concert like that given yes- 


such reservation 


numbers. 
three works of especial in- 


composition full of re- 
splendent scoring; St. Saens’ Danse 
Macabre, brimful of graphic and 
picturesque touches; and Tschai- 


taken 


fr AE aa 
om the ballet, ‘‘Nuteracker,”’ Tschai- 


The varied ana popular appeal of all 


these select; ae he Oe “ve » aa 
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ll n its best form and with the ar-! which ha 
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< ively "eS o | Sacc ‘ . - 
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Vittl rirl’s  ( ( Seppiienestc ares soe ene coca ENR » RRR as ree fil asia; concert piece for pianoforte j over e 2 ¢ ry 
aleh dolls a < x CRins Set aR rte RR | ie, $5 Das, aes ireby they | i minor, Op. “9 W eher or marten tii dried ' rele ean P ORSSkOR full of iar 
CARINE ETS. Did RRL DSRS Tihin SPAR DES Bs: os Soha ’ - | . : ag ; . af > 7 ‘ ' 
under the lea | Rtas come smi aa aman 5 Sete ' Gabrilo | Witsch; suite for ful] savtaania® wu ara splendent scoring; St. Saens’ Danse 
N | ti k r SSI Rat a REE SPENT CST 5 TN ‘ “us Po. shestra it- | fro " orchestra taken , 
Nutcracker. . Be sgh aN te eer aS es at Sie ies r a. m the ballet, “Nutcracker,” Tschai-| Macabre, brimfu] f ‘ ic 
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ies wih icturesque i hes: 7 

cor varied ana popular appeal of all f iue touches; and Tschai- 
3 CQ 4 . ee ) 4 ot " : 1. rc ray’ 4 ef a + - 
ese selections with the orchestra eo c<owsky's Nut Cracker Suite,” 


in in its net far : 
& tts best form and with the ar-! Which has much melody dance 


t " 4 r P ij cy or . . ° . 

nth Of singer and pianist péyond ré-t..53 ..;., ; 

D oa 1 called from the moderate-sizeq | 2" SPiciness, even if occasionally 

auc ] vs" . P ’ . 4 . x 

aetdciert. quick and lively response | Saccharine. 

ag Shout. The enthusiasm more than | In the Dans. 

ee © up in its fervor for the lack of | vanseé Macabre it was in- 

, i S - | Pt 5 eo : 

delicacs aie oe by his exquisite] striking tha midnight hour, Death 

rea S a refinement in the Mozart | ; we af 

5 pa and by the alternating emo- | tuning his violin (solo violin with 

; , racery and fir Veher | 77 ; : 

plece, won warm ba vil lg the Weber! the E-strine tuned down to E-flat 
to be erpecially striking) for the 


The beauty 

auty and richness of Miss , 
Braslau’s voice, coupled with the sin. dancers to start their revelry, the 
cerity and directness of, method, gave skeletons coming out of | their 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch Deiilan® force to the ‘Samson and} ®’aves and their bones knocking to- 
, : sein ‘ aria. The tenderness and gether in the dance to the rattle of 
oe of her emotional expression in the} the xvlophune, the crowing of the 
cnmaninofe and Schalitt Selections , "lv “ning ak e 
elections ; earivy mfMrning cock (on the oboe 
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‘and tli@ hurry-skurry back into the; America should nut “iose its phe- 
ton:bs of the spectral dancers. Aj n9menal orchestra, now the world's 
decided feast of pictorial music, | greatest musical band. : 
which, won especial applause. The Symphony Orchestra coulil 
supply a succession of conductors 
IDEALIZES SWING OF WALTZ. Sninn ita own. rani Wiking $6 
In the Nut-Cracker Sulte the | Schmidt, the present conductor, and 
movement of the Sugar-plum fairy,; Maquarre, M. Clement Lenom, both 
the tinkling tones of the Celestia (8; good leaders; but there was another 
coniparatively modern instrument): who-was present who would be de- 
Pave a sweetness that properiy ba- ejdedly strong in the coveted. posi- ' 
longed to the subject and one could tion, tabrilowitsch, who has| 
notice how noma the IJLussian developed wonderfully in this | 
composer idealized the swing of the pranch recently. 
waltz, a dance which he has used Glorious would it he to have 
more than one even in classical’ Rachmaninoff in such a 





Ossip 


position 


music. The Celesta was played bY Purope is teeming with good and) 
Nagie, very effectively. But the bill avan rreat conductors who ean find | 
of fare of the musica] banquet Was no outlet for their powers abroad at | 
|especially long. present and who would come at a 


"KT cele- 


Miss Sophie Braslau, the beck, not to speak of excellent 
brated contralto of the Metropolitan American conductors. Rut the im 
Opera of New York, sang the great nortant fact remains that yeste 


love-song from 
lah.’ in which Bt. 
fair deceiver the 


“Samson and Dell- qay's concert indicates 
Saens gives 10 @ gymphonv 


voice of intense Maior Hi 


that Milt 
concerts are to £Tno on and 
erinson’s noble gift to the 


‘passion, even though he doeS aC- world of art is not to. disintegrate. 
ecentuate the sensuous side of the > 
‘ , ‘ —~ Pasa 
subiect. Miss Braslau also sang Rus- 3 
: sons h piano + vant NOMA, , |, 
songs with piano accompani- 


| Slan | 
'ment. and her breadth of tone and 
| intensity of emotion was enthusiasti- 
cally eppreciaied. 
yabrilowitsch 


For the Pension Fund rsa if 
The second of the two a ad that] the 


men of the Symphony Orchestra annually 
‘undertake for the increase of their Pen- 


appeared in tW0O gjonn Fund befalls on Sunday afternoon at 


jiano works with orchestra. The Symmhony Ha'l with a programme in wide 
| I ymp y 
one concerto (M minor) of Mo- departure from precedent. No symphony, 
, Zart contrasted well in its pure however well-liked, stands upon it, and 


theatrical concert fragments of the operas and the music- 
which a Cru- dramas of Wagner do not fill it. Instead, 
ladv-love ig the orchestra, with Mr. Schmidt conduct- 
‘ ing, will be heard in three. brightly 
rhythmed and brilliant-colored miscellane 

ous pieces; the overture of Berlioz, “‘Ro- 
man Carnival’; the tone-poem of Saint 
cessful in both. Baermann going “Danse Macabre’: and the long 
once sald to the writer that guite of dances that Chaikovsky drew 
one could make many undetected from his ballet, “The Nut-Cracker.”’ \ 
slips in a modern piano concerto, distinguished pianist high in public favor 
but if a single one was made in a and a rising young singer will as- 
Mozart work it stood out like a flaw sist the band—Mr. Gaeabrilowitsch anda 
in a crystal. Therefore a Mozart Miss Braslau of. the Metropolitan Opera 
concerto has a difficult simplicity House. He will play a Concerto by Mozart 
and the ‘‘Concert-Piece’’ by Weber- seldon 


style with the 
piece by Weber, in 
| gsader’s return to his 
| graphically pictured. 

| It showed the great versatility of 
this artist that he was equally suc 
Professor 
present 


after all. Yet the cadenzas were 
full of modern difficulty as well. heard pieces ‘n which he has been already 


immumerable re applauded in SKoston. She, in the full 
*~ flawer of the yvoung talent that has ad- 
vanced her fast in opera house and con- 


cert-hall, will sing the f 


Both soloists had 
calls, but wisely declined encores. 


AUDIENCE APPRECIATIVE. 
A large audience was present and 


familiar air 0i 
Delilah in Saint-Saéns’s opera of Samson 
Dll ‘ine and the Philistine woman; the old Hebrew 
was intensely appreciative. 'he chant of “‘Eili, Hili,’’ and songs by Musorsg- 
concert was a financial and an artis- sky and Rakhmaninov. 

tic sucees. But the best point to re; 
member is that this benefit for the 
Symphony pension fund is a tacit 
promise that the Symphony Orches- 
tra is to go on. It is well that this 
is the case. 
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Braslau Soloists 


With Symphony 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


Gabrilowitsch, 





Ossip pianist, 
politan Opera Company, were the so- 
loists at the Pension Fund concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestr¢ 
Ernst Schmidt conducting, 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch played the D minor con- 
certo of Mozart and Weber’s “Con-‘ 
cert-Piece” for orchestra. Miss Bras- 


lau sang the familiar aria, ‘Mon 
couer,”’ from Saint-Saens’ “Samson 
and Dalilah,” and these songs: “Do- 


Not Sing, Oh, Maiden,’ 
off; “The Classicist,” Moussorgsky ; 
“Teili, sili,’ Schalitt. The orchestral 
compositions were Berlioz’ overture, 
“Carnaval Romain” Saint-Saens’ 
“Danse Macabre,” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker” suite. 


Rachmanin- 





music made an admirable opening of 
the concert, and this music, under Mr. 


Schmidt’s baton, was played with gusto. 
Saint-Saens’ music was called by an 
unkind young Frenchman “a graveyard 
faree.”’ It is not to be taken seriously, 
So far as its meaning is concerned. 
The music is petty and frivolous by the 
fide of such a fresco, for instance, as 
Liszt’s ‘‘Todtentanz”’ for piano and or- 
chestra. 


and 
Sotie Braslau, contralto of the Metro- | 


yesterday 








Sophie Brasiais, ; 
But that is beside the question. Saint- 
Saens had no intention of being serious 


in this music. He did not set out to 
prove that the spirits of those who die 
may be seen on dark and windy nights 
leaping about in their shrouds. over 
graves. He merely flirts ingeniously 
with this thought, and with the form— 
novel when the “Danse Macabre”’ was 
composed—of the symphonic poem es- 
tablished by Berlioz and Liszt. His 
easy mastery of the new form almost 
seems disdainful—as if the composer 
said, ‘Took here. I don’t think two 
cents of your much-vaunted ‘symphonic 
poem.’ But if you think I can’t/do. that 
sort of thing myself—I’ll show you!’ 
This ingenious but. already old-fash- 
ioned music, the wit and humor of 
"schaikowsky’'s ‘Nut ~ Cracker Suite,” 
and before all the maddening rhythm 
and the blazing color of Berlioz’s music 


'made a more than interesting. orches- 
tral background for the efforts of the 


BERLIOZ’S BRILLIANCY — | 


The brilliancy and spirit of Berlioz’s | 


tion: Symphony concerts. 


| parable. 


ee 


soloists. 


Gabrilowitsch’s Artistry 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch has played both 
the Mozart concerto and the Weber 
concert-piece before this - ‘at subscrip- 
In the Mo- 
zart concerto he is well nigh ineom- 
This was certainly true of the 


slow movement and the finale., The 


first movement was surprisingly” virile 
Perhaps it was tonally 


and dramatic. 


on 4 little bigger scale than the music 
Mozart wrote for the harpsichord would 
deserve. 
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Perhaps there was a thought in the 


mi ind of Mr. 


Gaorilowitsch that this 


‘was Symphony Hall. with an audience 
that - ‘must be reached and convinced 


of the beauty and greatness of Mozar'. 
Because there were passages in the first 


movement when the music might per- 


haps have heen allowed to 


evidence of well! 
fort to the listener. The romantic 
Showy mugse of Wetter 
With magnificent dash 


with the power 
playing. 

There was a large audience. 
were many recalls for tne soloists. 


LEAN TASC eect 


and 








Poa ENSION FUND CONCERT, TA 


speak for 
| itself instead of being conveyed with 
directed physical er- 
and 
was play« d 
and fire. Nw 
wonder the uudience was Swept away. 


beauty of the 


There 


op unusually interesting pr adhe» Lal 
with unusually interesting ibs les as | 
soloists has been prepared for the sec- | 


Pension Fund of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra which will be given in Sym- 


phony Hall this afternoon at 3:30. The 
soloist will be Miss Sophie Braslau, 
the distinguished contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Mr. Gabri- 
lowitsch, pianist, both of whom have 
generogsly BZiven their services. 

‘Miss Braslau has appeared in Boston 
Several times both in concert and in 


| opera and the beauty of her voice which 
‘is a true and genuine contralto—a raritv 
nowadays—has won for her many ad- 


mirers., , foreover, Miss Braslau is a 
musiciar® of very uncommon gifts and 
altogether she is one of the finest of 
the younger generation of singers that 
this country has produced. Her suc- 


cess is all the more notable in that her 
training and her career has been entire- 
ly in this country, Miss Braslau being 


a ee 


a native of New York and having done | 


all her study there. 

As for Mr. Gabfilowitsch there is 
little to be said at this late date about 
his very fine art. He is a pianist of | 
most unusual gifts and one who has_ 


srown Ssteadiiy since the time he first 
appeared in America as a slip of a boy. 

Miss Braslau will sing an aria and a 
group of three songs with piano. Her 
aria will be that 
contraltos, “My heart at thy 
voice’’ from Saint-Saens’ 
Delilah.’’ 


“Samson and 
Her songs. are unusual. The 
first will be Rachmaninoff’s “Do Not 
Sing, Oh Maiden’’: the second. Mous- 
Sorgsky’s ‘“‘The Classicist’”’ and the third 
an arrangement by Schalitt of the ola 
Hebrew song, ‘“‘Fili, Hili.”’ Mr. Charles 
Albert Baker wiil be her accompanist. 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch, urged by a miles | “Fantastic Dance,” by Strube. At thes 


of his friends here in Boston, will play 
the two pieces with which he had such 
remarkable success with the orchestra 
just three years ago, Mozart’s ( oncerto 
for piano and orchestra in D-minor and 
Weber’s Concert-Piece for piano in 


favorite of all | 


Gear 'the soloist at the twenty-second pair 


| 


,ond concert of the season in aid of the | 










‘F-minor. There is no pianist in the 
S world that plays Mozart more finely 
than Mr. Gabrilowitsch and the bril- 
liancy of his performance of Weber’ 
piece is well remembered by all who 
heard him play it in’1915. 

The orchestral numbers will be Ber- 


lioz’s ‘‘Roman Carnival.’ Overture, 
Saint-Saens’ ‘“‘Dance Macabre” and 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Nut-Cracker”’ Suite. 
The programme in its entirety is as 
follows: 
J 
Overture, ‘‘Roman Carnival” ........ Berlioz | 
Concerto for piano and orchestra in D 
SRON 0 .a's ointpte + MAM nek ee eel te. Mozart | 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 
Aria, ‘‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,’’ from 


' 
} 
‘Samson et Dalila’’............ bathe Boeas4 
Miss Braslau, 

| Symphonic poem No. 8, ‘‘Danse Macabre,”’ | 
after 2 poem by Henri Cazalis, op. 40, | 
| 


Saint ‘Saens 
Songs with plano: | 


Do Not Sing, O Malden...... Rachmaninoff | 
The Classicis TBA dis aaa: Sealed ieee Moussorgsky | 
Kili, Wili tt tee ees tee e ees sees  SChAlitt | 
(According to the text of St. Matthew, | 


“My God, my 
saken me?™’) 


God! Why has Thou for- | 


Miss Braslau. 


Concertstuck for pianoforte in F minor, 
Oi SE ar riis a ee wile Clb 6 hus co eee Weber 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch., 

Suite for full orchestra. taken from the 
score of the ballet, “Nutcracker, as ae | 
pl Maret yea ets Oe FS Far ere Tse haikow sky 
Mr, Charles Albert Baker at the piano, | 
a 


Boston Concert Notes 


BOSTON, Mass.—Miss Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto, and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist, will be the soloists at 
the concert which the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gives on Sunday af- 
ternoon in Symphony Hall, in aid of 
its pension fund. -The program is as 
follows: 

Overture, “Roman Carnival,’ Berlioz; 
concerto for piano and orchestra in D 
minor, Mozart; aria, “Mon ccur s’ouvre 
a ta voix,’ from “Samson et Dalila,”’ 
Saint-Saéns; symphonic poem No. 3, 
“Danse Macabre,’’ Saint-Saéns; songs 
with piano (Charles A. Baker, pianist)— 
“DO Not Sing, O Maiden,’ Rachmaninoff ; 
“The Classicist,”’ Moussorgsky; ‘ili, 
Hili,”’” Schalitt; concert piece for piano 
and orchestra in F minor, op. 79, Weber 
“Nutcracker” suite, Tschaikowsky. 


Emil Ferir, the viola player, will be 


|of concerts, to be given by the Boston | 






Symphony Orchestra in Symphony | 
Hall on the afternoon of Friday, April 
19, and on the evening of Saturda 
April 20. He will take part in tw 
‘Short pieces, “Lied,” by d’Indy, an 





concerts, the first symphony of Car 
penter, which was produced at th 
Norfolk, Conn., music festival las 
June, will be played. Other selection 
on the program are Svendsen’s “Zora 
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Send for pamphlet 


MASSACHUSETTS; 
TLE INSURANCE-Cs 


10 State ‘Street, Boston 


‘the ‘Boston Symphony. Orchestra — 
and his | advisers are. seeking a 
new conductor. ‘for it. as’ they 
‘sought and found Dr. Muck in the. spring 
‘of 1906. When two. years later he returned 
‘to Berlin’to complete his term of service 


at the Royal Opera House, Mr. Fiedler had 


been chosen to succeed’ him ‘before he de-. 
parted over sea. In’ the summer. of 1912 
Dr. Muck’s contract with the Intendart 
expired; he was free to return to Boston; 
while, for months before the formal an- 
nouncement, ‘t. had been understood that 
he would so come back to a post he de- 
sired and adorned, Now, however, that 
he has been removed to another place and 
that Mr. Schmidt is no more than a cred- 
itable and serviceable locum tenens, a 
new conductor must be discovered and 
engaged under wholly novel circumstances. 
In the thirty-seven years of the Symphony 
Orchestra, all its seven conductors, except 
Sir G. Henschel, have come to it directly 
from German-speaking opera houses or 
concert-halls. From .them. now, for. obvi- 
ous reasons, no conductor can be: taker, 
though they might have yielded Mr. Nikisch 
or Mr. Weingartner, or so able a leader of 
the younger generation as Mr. Cortolezzi 
or Mr. Fried. If the choice is to be made 
from Europe, it is. confined to France, 
Italy and Engiand of the belligerent coun- 
tries, to’ Holland and Scandinavia of the 
neutral, and to nondescript Russia, though 
as some profess to believe a Muscovite 
might now be exposed to attack on tne 
score of nationality. In contrast, alike by 
the conditions of wartime and by the rising 
standards for the performance of sym- 
phonic music in America within the past 
ten years, the United States affords a 
fairer and wider lueld of choice than in 
the past. 

Whether the new conductor be resident 
in Furope or resident in America,* oy com- 
mon consent he must be as fit a man as 
possible to continue the prestige of .an or- 
chestra in recent years. at zenith of repu- 
_ iched the world 
}as nearly a per- 
ies of a hundred 
le; it will be his 
as such, to bet- 
aside from his 
ill serve it well, 
lly mitigates thé 
hstilities and the prajudices that the cons. 
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“sense, ‘that. to neo ‘devoted heart pe 
{0 (cause of te enemion of Gem ny 
does ict necessarily imply in a cnt 
the alvilities to conduct the Sym 
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allegiances, the public: will not’ long go. 


hear him unless he gives interesting con- 
certs and maintains in fair measure — the 
standaids of the band. coil 





ome wee eee 


European Eliminations 


To examine cursorily the European fiela, 
it is the misfortune of Paris to yield for 
the time no conductor of the quality e 
‘tial to the Symphony Concerts, even were 
he disposed to come hither; 





Perhaps .the. 


ablest conductor there is Monsieur Ruhl- 
mann, the naturalized Hollander, who after 
years of able performance, especially with 


modern 


music-drama, at 


the 


Comique, has more recently passed to the 


Opéra. 


Ele has long been, however, wholly 


an operatic conductor and, so far as the 


world knows, 


either the 


has no ambitions toward 
concert-hall or America. 


Monsieur Messager, the conductor of the 
celebrated orchestra of the Conservatory, 
has passed the years in which he could 
advisedly undertake the hundred-odd con- 
certs, with no little travel between, that 
make the annual task of the Symphony ! 


Orchestra; while beyond peradventure, . he 
reads music dryly; 


turns square cornérs 


with it; sets it in rigid and angular prog- 


ress. — 


Though Monsieur Ghévillard enjoys 


the prestige still attaching to the leadership 


of the Lamoureux Concerts, not a few Bos-: 
tonians, chancing into them during visits 
to Paris, have been surprised and disap- 
pointed over qualities that lifted him little 
above capable routine. 
respect, especially in sensibility and finesse, : 
Monsieur Pierné, who succeeded to the 
Colonne Concerts at the death of the. 
excels Monsieur Chévillard, | 
even he seems hardly of the abilities that 
the Boston Orchestra demands. . : 
younger generation of Parisian conductors, 
the two abiest are already in service in the 
United States—Mr. Monteux, for a séason. 


founder, 


past at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
Mr. Hasselmans, beginning next autumn, 
with the Chicago Opera Company. 


Like Paris, 


Petrograd and Moscow, 80 
far as the Western world knows, proffer 
no very promising Man. 
Briton who curiously flourished under the 
old operatic régime in Petersburg, seemed | 
little better than mediocre when he re- 
turned to Paris and London, whether in 
music-drama or in symphonic music. 


Cooper, who used to come with Mr. D a 


hilev’s ballet on its. earlier ‘Visits. to F 
was in no wise a signal talent; while Mr. 
the noted virtuoso of the 


/ Kusevitsky, 


sssen- 


Opéra- 


In more than one 


but 
Of the 


Mr. Coates, the 





































Perhaps there was a thought in the | #-minor. 
mind of Mr. Gabrilowitsch that this 
‘was Symphony Hall, with. an audience 


that .must be reached and convinced 
of the beauty and greatness of Mozart. 
3ecause there were passages in the firs: 
movement when the music might per- 
haps have been allowed to speak for 
| itself instead of being conveyed with 
evidence of wel! directed physical er- 
fort to the listener. The romantic and 
Showy music of Werer was played 
With magnificent dash and fire. Novo 
wonder the nuudience was swept away 
with the power and beauty of the 
playing. 

There was a large audience. There 
were many recalls for thre soloists. 
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‘ pe « | 
. An unusually interesting hes chy A 


with unusually interesting artist as |! 


soloists has been prepared for the sec- | 
ond concert of the season in aid of the | 


' 


Pension Fund of the Boston Symphony | 


Orchestra which will be given in Sym- | 
phony Hall this afternoon at 3:30. The 
soloist will be Miss Sophie Braslau, 
the distinguished contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Mr, Gabri- 
lowitsch, pianist, both of whom have 
generogsly given their services. 
‘Miss Braslau has appeared in Boston 
several times both in concert and in 
|opera and the beauty of her voice which 
lis a true and genuine contralto—a rarity 
nowadays—has won for her many ad- 
mirers. Moreover, Miss Braslau is a 
musiciar® of very uncommon gifts and 
altogether she is one of the finest of 
the younger generation of singers that 
this country has produced. Her suc- 
cess is all the more notable in that her 
training and her career has been entire- 
ly in this country, Miss Braslau being 
a native of New York and having done | 
all her study there. 
As for Mr. Gabfrilowitsech there is. 
little to be said at this late dafe about 
his very fine art. He is a pianist of 
most unusual gifts and one who has |= 
grown steadiiy since the time he first 
appeared in America as a slip of a boy. 
Miss Braslau will sing an aria and a 
group of three songs with piano. Her 
aria will be that 
contraltos, “‘My heart at thy dear | 
voice’ from Saint-Saens’ “Samson and | 
Delilah.’’ Her songs- are unusual. The | 
first will be Raechmaninoff’s “Do Not 
sing, Oh Maiden’’: the second. Mous- 
Sorgsky’s “‘The Classicist’’ and the third 
an arrangement by Schalitt of the old 
Hebrew song, “Hili, Eili.” Mr. Charles | 
Albert Baker will be her accompanist. | 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch, urged by a number ! 
of his friends here in Boston, will play 
the two pieces with which he had such 


favorite of all'| 


' “The  Classicist,”’ 
| Kili,’ Schalitt; concert piece for piano 
'and orchestra in F minor, op. 79, Weber; 
“Nutcracker” suite, Tschaikowsky. 


There is no pianist in rh 
world that plays Mozart more finely 
than Mr. Gabrilowitsch and the. bril. | 
liancy of his performance of Weber’ 

piece is well remembered by all who 
heard him play it in ‘1915. | 

The orchestral numbers will be Ber. 
lioz’s ‘‘Roman Carnival.” Overture, 

Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Dance Macabre” and f 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Nut-Cracker’’ suite. 
The programme in its entirety is as 
follows: 


|Overture, ‘‘Roman Carnival’’ 


Concerto for piano and orchestra 
EEOE ~ <eaie + Maisons bs ala > cae bee el coe, Mozart | 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 
Aria, ‘‘Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,’’ from 
APU? OE BOAR van Von. bk Ao oe Rie Saint-Saens | 
Miss Braslau. 


| Symphonic poem No. 5, ‘‘Danse Macabre,”’ 


after 2 poem by Henri Cazalis, op. 40.. 


) Saint-Saens 
Songs with plano: | 


Do Not Sing, O Matden Rachmaninoff | 
The Classicist Pe ee eet Me Moussorgsky | 
Oe WE es os ken oe aie Schalitt | 
(According to the text of St. Matthew, 
“My God, my God! Why bas Thou for- 
saken me?'’) 
Miss Braslau, 
Concertstuck for pianoforte jin 
op. 79 
Gabrilow!tsch. 
Suite for full orchestra, taken from the 
score of the ballet, ‘*Nutcracker,’’ op. 
Tschaikowsky 
Charles Albert Baker at the piano, ~ | 
Boston Concert Notes 


BOSTON, Mass.—Miss Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto, and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist, will be the soloists at 
the concert which the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gives on Sunday af- 
ternoon in Symphony Hall, in aid of 
its pension fund. -The program is as 
follows: 


Cverture, “Roman Carnival,’ Berlioz; 
concerto for piano and orchestra in D 


minor, Mozart; aria, “Mon cceur s’ouvre 
lA ta voix,” from ‘Samson et Dalila,” 


Saint-Saéns ; 
‘Danse 


symphonic 
Macabre,”’ 


poem No. ‘3, 
Saint-Saéns; songs 


with piano (Charles A. Baker, pianist)— 


“Dw Not Sing, O Maiden,’ Rachmaninoff ; 
Moussorgsky; “Wili, 


Emil Ferir, the viola player, will be 
the soloist at the twenty-second pair. 
of concerts, to be given by the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra in Symphony | 
Hall on the afternoon of Friday, April 
19,., | 


an thai «—---* 


- ‘taou ’ at. 
Ap hayda” legend and Goldmark’s “ap- 


sho) Pho” overture. 


“Rg, The annual series of pop concerts.) 
com given by an orchestra made up of Bos- 


eni{ton Symphony men, is announce to 


remarkable success with the orchestra Norj{ begin. on May 6, and to last until July 


just three years ago, Mozart’s Concerto 
for piano and orchestra in D-minor and 


June. The programs are to be genetill 


gemma OR the’ first time in twelve years 

the “founder sustainer’”’ of 
‘the Boston Symphony. Orchestra 
and his advisers are seeking a 


“new conductor for it. as they 


‘sought and found Dr. Muck in the. spring 
‘of 1906. When two years later he returned 
‘to Berlin: to complete his term of service 


at the Royal Opera House, Mr. Fiedler had 
been chosen to succeed: him ‘before he de- 
parted over sea, In’ the summer of 1912 
Dr. Muck’s contract with the Intendart 
expired: he was free to return to Boston; 
while, for months before the formal an- 
nouncement, ‘t. had been understood that 
he would so come back to a post he de- 
sired and adorned. Now, however, that 
he has been removed to another place and 
that Mr. Schmidt is no more than a cred- 
itable and serviceable locum tenens, a 
new conductor must be discovered ard 
engaged under wholly novel circumstances, 
In the thirty-seven years of the Symphony 
Orchestra, all its seven conductors, except 
Sir G. Henschel, have come to it directly 
from German-speaking opera houses or 
concert-halls. From .them. now, for obvi- 
ous reasons, no conductor can be. taker, 
though they might have yielded Mr. Nikisch 


or ‘Mr. Weingartner, or so able a leader of 


the younger generation as Mr. Cortolezzi 
or Mr. Fried. If the choice is to be made 
from Europe, it is. confined to France, 
Italy and Engiand of the belligerent coun- 
tries, to’ Holland and Scandinavia of the 
neutral, and to nondescript Russia, though 
as some profess to believe a Muscovite 
might now be exposed to attack on tne 
score of nationality. In contrast, alike by 
the conditions of wartime and by the rising 
standards for the performance of sym- 
phonic music in America within the past 
ten years, the United States affords a 
fairer and wider lield of choice than in 
the past. 

Whether the new conductor be resident 
in Furope or resident in America, oy com- 
mon consent he must be as fit a man as 
possible to continue the prestige ofan of- 
chestra in recent years. at zenith of repu- 
tation and hardly matched the world 
arourd. He will receive as nearly a per- 
fect instrument as assemblies of a hundred 
human beings may become; it will be his 
obligation to maintain it as such, to bet- 
ter it if he can; while, aside from his 
abilities as conductor, he will serve it well, 
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ehestra; and that, however admirable be-the 


new conductor's wartime sympathies and 
allegiances, the public: will‘net’ long go to 
hear him unless he gives interesting con- 


certs and maintains in fair measure the- 


standaids of the band.’ igs & 


European Eliminations 


To examine cursorily the Huropean field, 


it is the misfortune of Paris to yield for 


the time. no conductor of the quality essen- 


tial to the Symphony Concerts, even were 


hé disposed to come hither, Perhaps-the. 
ablest conductor there is Monsieur Ruhl- 
mann, the naturalized Hollander, who after 
years of able performance, especially with 
modern music-drama, at the Opéra- 
Comique, has more recently passed to the 
Opéra. He has long been, however, wholly 
an operatic conductor and, so far as the 
world knows, has no ambitions toward 
either the concert-hall or America. 
Monsieur Messager, the conductor. of the 
celebrated orchestra of the Conservatory, 
has passed the years in which. he could 
advisedly undertake the hundred-odd con- 
certs, with no little travel between, that 


make the annual task of the Symphony | 


Orchestra; while beyond peradventure, he | 
reads music dryly; turns square cornérs 
with it; sets it in rigid and angular prog- 
ress. Though Monsieur Chévillard enjoys 


the prestige still attaching to the leadership 
of the Lamoureux Concerts, not a few Bos-. 
tonians, chancing into them during visits, 
to Paris, have been surprised and disap- 
pointed over qualities that lifted him little. 
above capable routine. In more than one 
respect, especially in sensibility and finesse, . 
Monsieur Pierné, who succeeded to the: 
Colonne Concerts at the death of the | 
founder, excels Monsieur Chévillard, but 
even he seems hardly of the abilities that 
the Boston Orchestra demands. Of the. 
younger generation of Parisian conductors, 
the two abiest are already in service in the 
(United States—Mr. Monteux, for a season 
past at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
Mr. Hasselmans, beginning next autumn, 
with the Chicago Opera Company. 


Like Paris, Petrograd and Moscow, 50 


far as the Western world knows, proffer 
no very promising Man. 


little better than mediocre when he re- 


turned to Paris and London, whether {n) 
music-drama or in. symphonic music. Mry, 


Cooper, who used to come with Mr. Dia 
hilev’s ballet on its earlier Visits. to. : 


Mr. Coates, the 
Briton who curiously flourished under the 
old operatic régime in Petersburg, seemed | 
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if he gradually and tactfully mitigates the was.in no wise @ signal talent; while Mr. 


W ; , at Pi ,orchestral, without. soloists. ; ‘3 lent; W = 
eber’s Concert-Piece for piano in | on th . nastilities and the prejudices that the cons Kusevitsky, the noted virtuoso of the 
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Gouble. bass, and Mr. Cherépnin, thi 
‘Poset, enjoy little reputation, outside thei 


- 
, pe ‘ 


country, as conductors. Moreover; — 

) experiment. of an orchestra in the 
United States with a Russian conductor— 
that of the Philharmonic Society in New 


tor Kk Ww: th the'late Mr. Safonov—was none 
ni essful. Safonov aside, the one 


who has given proof hereabouts 


Quality as conductor, is Mr. Rakh- 
10¥, the composer, who in his visit to 
‘a-few ‘years ago, led the Boston 
and other bands in his own 
pieces. So far as these Went, he gave 
elear proof alike to his men and his au- 
diences of notable qualities as conductor; 
While not a. little report from Russia, 
where he has led in the music of many 
composers, has warmly confirmed them. 
Rumor runs that he has lately made his 
way out of Moscow to Stockholm, whence. 
he purposes to embark for New York, 
there to dwell until. central Europe is’ 
‘tranquil again, pursuing his career as 
Pianist, conductor, and composer as best 
he may inthe United States. It is pos- 
sible to conceive of Mr. Rakhmaninov as 
conductor of the Symphony Orchestra: but 
\it is to be observed that for long years 
before the beginning of the war he pre- 
ferred to dwell at Dresden, and that fer- 
vent nationalistic spirits in. Petrograd and 
Moscow then spoke bitterly of him as 
“Germanized.”’ 

Similar objection, in these fervent days 
of our own, might be raised against Mr. 
Mengelberg, for long the eminent conduc- 
tor of the noted Amsterdam Orchestra and 
known by many a visit from London and 
Paris almost to Tiflis and Teheran. In the 
years before the war, no European conduc- 
‘tor, except Mr. Nikisch, journeyed so wide- 
ly and pe:.‘siontly as did he. From a 
Aoncert at Amsterdam or The Hague, he 
might pass to another, as “guest conduc- 
tor,”’ in Copenhagen, to a third in Dantzic, 
to a fourth at Liége, to a fifth in London 
and so back to Holland again. The in- 
evitable result was the cultivation of a 
few displayful ‘“‘specialties,’’ like the tone- 
poems of Strauss, a rough-and-ready hand- 
ling of ‘successive orchestras, and a zest 
for performances that were more effective 
in bold. and ardent outline than in care- 
‘ful adjustment of detail. Among the past 
conductors of the Symphony Orchestra. 
the nearest analogue in many respects to 
“Mr; Mengelberg is Mr. Paur. However 
Bostonian audiences may have received Mr. 
Paur in the nineties—some would say now 
“bore with him”’—it is doubtful whether 
in these later days, they would be so com- 
Placent through fifty concerts a season 
toward Mr. Mengelberg. Yet. he is known 


Oe 


r; Wood and Toscanini | he 


Not so long ago in Londcn, Sir Thomas 
Beecham likewise cast ambitious eyes to- 
ward America, though oftener upon opera 
houses than upon concert-halls, Then, 
however, Sir Thomas was struggling * to 
make his way with the public of London 
a8 conductor, operatic manager, entre 
; preneur in general of the performance of 
music. Now, however, Manchester—mount- 
ing rival to London as seat of British 
interest, intelligence and taste in the arts— 
regards him as little less than saviour 
an evil day. It applayds him «s -eaxgyactor 
PR ae Tiaiié° Concerts—the Symphony Con- 
certs of the Midland city: it flocks to him 
in opera; it is about to bestow on him a 
theatre of his and its own. London, too, 
has become kinder. Circumstances of war 
time have curiously made Striving, anxious, 
unruly Sir .Thomas a dominant figure of 
British opera house and British concert- 
hall. Probably no American opportunity 
would now tempt him; opera more and 
more engrosses him; while his abilities as 


organizer of musical enterprise perhaps | 


8 conductor. More- 
itewhere, the Sym- 


exceed his competenc: 
over, in Boston and ~ 
Phony Concerts have Mg been quite as 
much organized as is i their good. 

On the cther hand, ; is within possibil- 
ity that Sir Henry Woe “could be persuad- 
ed to forsake London © a few years in 
Boston; while of avail dle European con- 
ductors only he and M | Toscanini are of 
the tested ability and 2 established repu- 
tation that the Symphor-y Orchestra seems 
to demand. Sir Henry’s years are still a 
little short of fifty; in’ mind, body, execu- 
tive powers, capacity far work’ and vigor’ 
of ambition he is still in his prime. Out- 
side a few excursions into the opera house in 
his earlier days, he has been through all his. 
career a conductor‘of syinphony and choral 
concerts. Through many vicissitudes he 
has develuped the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
until it is without peer}/in England. He 
has conducted at festivals in the Provinces 
and at choral concerts|.in London in a 
fashion t¢ make bim thy of the Boston 
Symphony Chorus, as i has proved itself 
to be, as it ‘bids fair to qontinue. 
ductor could be more CE 
grammes —a high tradition of our Sym-: 
phony Concerts—though/he has clear and 
unashamed predilection} for modern and 
ultra-modern music, for) the innovators of 
Paris, Vienna, Petrograd and Moscow. In 
such music, from Wagner and Strauss, 
threugh Chaikovsky ead Rimsky-IKorsa- 
| Koy, to Mahler and Skfiabin, d’Indy and 
Ravel, he most excels; put he is eloquent,. 


to cherish American ambitions; while, af-|"° l¢5S, with PeethoVeajand brahms, with 


ter his incessant journeys in Europe, the 
routine of the Symphony Orchestra might 
seem to him.almost as relaxation. 


Schumann, Liszt, Fran” -the” “romanti- 
cists” generally. His ai u,. 1ce8 have been 
faithful ane¢ expansive; his inen 'work read-: 
ily and loyally for him) his diligence and 
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low of his hand he he 


‘most distinguish ed con : 
title of long and 
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ambition, are, tir a8\ added concerts on bo i conductors, *s rl 
md the long series Of pound by every Aiea stati a 
injAugust, September, tunity to his generous ‘“‘su a 


certs in London he } 1a8\ added 
Sunday poly seis > 
Promenade Concerts MigAug 
and October that have pened the books of 
musi: of many Clegrees § 
uld otherwise ‘ | 
hat ai tor in Britain by || 
I} achievement, Sir | 
iss to high place 
merica. Once, in- 
‘ety sum” 


“the. Philparmonic - 
to New York for 
two concerts as , } 


Yet with all th ... igh and ae write | 
reputation, Sir Henry” vould har 1 oe | 
to the Symphony Conges ts the pres " a 
would surely attend M ‘Toscanini. pei 
years at the Metro; tan, ue 2 rs 
proved himself ‘bey ques : PP ti 
operatic conductor of t_ , first dey , } oi 
far and wide in Ameri went h a “ ° 
He was in full comman_ € his orches go 
he was master of the wr : before him or 


r. 1. 
in his m y; in the ho 
rather stored LM Shee < pit ous 


Henry might readif, 
among conductors in 
deed. hovwigiten 


ditorium. To opera buffa from Donizetti 
to Wolf-Ferrari, to lyric opera in the 
stricter sense of the words from the Verdi 
of ‘“Trovatore”’ to the Puccini of ‘‘Madama 
Butterfly,” to music-drama from Gluck 
through Wagner to the ultra-moderns, he 
brought an equally discriminating mind, 
expert hand and vitalizing eloquence. He 
played not a music that he did not re- 
create in the image of his own puissant 
personality, until it glowed with colo:; ! 
flashed with rhythm, throbbed with pas- 
sion, if passion there was in it; etched out 
character and incident; coursed with what- 
ever life-blood the composer had infused. | 
Admittedly, Mr. Toscanini was harsh, ar- 
bitrary, self-willed, exacting, but what 
achievement perpetually praised him! cils 
ambition in later years has turned +to 
symphonic music; in a measure he forsook 
the Metropolitan because it could give him 
little opportunity to experiment with it. 
He was frankly ambitious of a new career 
in the concert-hall in America. His ad- 
miration for the Symphony Orchestra was 
unstinted. It, and probably it only in 
these days, might win him back from 
Italy. Nor with a Gericke, a Nikisch cr 
aw Muck has it fared ill when its conductor 
came from the opera housé. 


The American Yield 


So much for the European field of choice, 
From the American, @ summary but inevit- 
able elimination quickly rejects‘ the Had- 
leys, the Rothwells, the generally undis- 
tinguished abilities whose partisans fondly 
believe, or profess to believe, that na- 
tionality,’ through the sifting of a hundred 
concerts in a season, will somehow con- 
tinue to hide mediocrity. A like inevitable 


| rvedly “ ” as the pk 
ib a public to which |gna deservedly ‘‘fixture,” : Bp 0 
‘gealed. As the’ of gport goes, with the Chicago OF 


tlér elimination puts aside vesta 
be emaiontinn “pute: asian 
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Flagler, and also Mr. Stock, seem 


chestra. Mr, Stransky, in turn, a ike 
he not an “enemy alien,” is, in many 
judgments, unthinkable as conductor”. 
an orchestra of the first rank. There re- 
mains, thei, only Mr. Stokowski, reptted 
to dream. of ultimate ascent to the Boston nm 
Orchestra, warmly commended to it Dy ee 
a few ardent spirits, yet by much agree ng 
report in letter and in honor bound to con~ 
tinue for some years in Philadelphia. © 

Of the younger conductors now worki ot 
in America, Mr. Stokowski is unquestion- 


‘ably the best equipped, the fullest tested, 


to succeed to the Symphony ‘Concerts. 


i | tain 
Surface shortcomings he has in a cer : 
'displayful attitude toward audiences, which 


he may easily outgrow; in a certain im 
clination toward social prestige—and, - 
some say, social intrigue, less by hims lt 
than in his behalf—which, again, he may 
readily discover are, in the long run, vain 
things. As conductor, there is no “misé. 
taking his ability with romantic music .of 
any period or any school, with the pieces 


| of the moderns and the ultra-moderns, 
'with whatever is sharply rhythmed, warm- 


ly colored, variously impassioned, largely 
voiced. In all such music, he conducts 
with imagination and eloquence, vividly 
designing, ardently projecting, with flashés 
of rare insight, with strokes of clear 
power. IH inesse and elegance may still 
elude him with the eighteenth-century 
masters; his severer classics may lack a 
measure of poise, may miss grave and 
deep intensities; but Mr. Stokowski still 
Stands in young and waxing years. More- 
over, aS he has amply proved in Phila- 
delphia, his standards of orchestra] tech- 
nique and tone are high; while he can 
sradually impose them upon his forees, 
When he first took over the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and for an appreciable period 
thereafter, it was a mediocre band. A. 
week ago at its concert of Saturday evens 
ing, it played with a- precision, pliancy, 
fluency and balance of tone, with a vitality 
of rhythm, a roundness of period, a per= 
vading warmth and’ resiliency. that. are 
surely Mr. Stokowski’s handiwork upon it. 
A pleasured audience answered eagerly to 
conductor, orchestra and catholic and well 
adjusted programme. mt 
Youth and Mr. Gabrilowitsch As 4 

If it is advisable that a relatively young 
man be the next conductor of the Syr - 
phony Orchestra~and ini some” respects. it 


--—- 


is—choice could go farther and. fare woral 
than in lightng upon. Mr. Stokaw: 


peradventure, Philadelphia would set him. 


















the: reese G. Manéchel again Gece & 
have céme to the orchestra in middle years, 
with established reputations, in more ‘or 
less fixity of quality. The whole atmos- 
phere of the Symphony Concerts—con- 
ductor and management, orchestra and 
audience—is fast becoming set in raiddle 
age.- A new breath of comparative youth 
might stimulatin ngly blow through them. 
A conductor with his way to make and 
steadily advancing upon it, might prove 
quite as interesting as one who has only 
te renew in fresh surroundings a proved 
prowess, Relative youth reads its- music, 
orders its forces in its own way, which is 
not always the way of middle age, and is 
the more illuminating and tonic because 
it is not. 

Mr. Stokowski would be such:'a young 
conductor; while still more youthful, in 
the scale of experience, would be Mr, 
Gabrilowitsch. Toward conducting the 
ambitions of the pianist are now firmly and 
eagerly set. He began. to test himself in 
them as long ago as he dwelt in Munich 
if memory does not slip, he has made like 
ventures in his own Russia; more recently 
he has renewed them in the United States 
—in New York last spring, as “guest” of 
vi various orchestras in the Middle West last 
“winter. Once more, next week and for 
two weeks thereafter, he will return ta 
them; while it is an open secret that Cin 
cinnati has looked upon him with kindly 
eyes aS successor to Dr. Kunwald with its 
orchestra. There is no questioning Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s insight, imagination, poisé 
and cultivation as a musician; the orchesa 
tras that have played under him report 
him a born, intuitive, and by no meang 
unpractised conductor. Not a few of hig 
expert hearers have marvelled at the res 
sults he achieved—and in hampering eire 
cumstance—through a wide range of music, 
While ambition spurs him, § self-control 
and wisdom order his progress. Whata 
ever he undertakes, he accomplishes whole 
heartedly, unselfishly, with no mear 
standards. If it is advisable to go full 
length in a venture with comparative youth 
at ‘the Symphony Concerts, Mr. Gabriloa 
) witsch may well run close to.Mr. Stokow- 


' gki’s heels. | 
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Ysaye and Monteux 


If, however, maturity be still the word; 
another virtuoso sits open-eared to any 
call that may come to him Bostonward—the 
illustrious violinist, Mr. Ysaye, and no 












scantily-graced conductor as the ‘Conceris 


, Yeaye" for some winters in Brussels clear- 


ly and speedily proved him. By all ac- 
counts he is weary once more of his vio- 
lin; the ambitions of his later years again 
whet him to conducting. A month hence 

at the music-festival in Cincinnati, alike in 
choral and in symphonic pieces and for the 


‘first times in America, he will give proof 
of the qualities that spread good report 


| 
| 


of the “Concerts Ysaye’’ far beyond Brus- 
sels. There are hopes, especially among 
his friends and among the rather narrow 
partisans of a French ora Belgian conduc- 
'tor at all costs, that like report will per- 
' colate from Cincinnati to Boston and even 
bring consequences in appropriafts train, 


Perhaps, however, these advocates forget 


that Mr. Ysaye is of none too steadfast 
health and none too industrious habit; while 


the usual schedule of the Symphony Or- 


chestra calls for a hundred-odd concerts 
between the middle of: October and the 
first of May, with now a chorus as well 
as an orchestra for the conductor (as the 
vernacular has it) ‘‘to swing.’’ 

In New York, likewise, now dwells and 
works the most promising of the mooted 
Parisian conductors—Mr. Monteux, who has 


‘led in the Frenh operas, in the Russian 


“Coq d’ Or,’ in the American ‘Place 
Congo” at the Metropolitan this season, as 


‘last season hé led in the diversified music 
'of the Russian Ballet. Behind stretches a 


long and honorable Parisian experience, 
again with the Russian Ballet, now and 
then in opera, occaSionally in symphonic 
music, usually of ultra-modern voice. In, 
a few concerts last summer and with no 
remarkable orchestra, New York also heard 


‘him in such music, both classic and contem- 
| porary, and to a degree was pleased. Tf what 


he accomplished, say with Beethoven, was 
not highly individual, it was at least more 
than conventionally meritorious, Judged by; 
his work at the Metropolitan, Mr, Mon- 
teux seems a conductor of elegance, finesse, 
refinement, proportion, accepting the tra-~ 
dition, yet weaving his own shadings and 
variations upon it, painstaking almost.to a 
fault—a conductor who with the Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston might easily bring 
back a Gerickian day. Yet, recalled from 
the performances of the Russian Ballet, 
he was opulent of color, warm of rhythm, 
large of progress with Rimsky-Korsakov s 
“Shéhérazede’’; while with Stravinsky's 
“Pétrouchka,”’ he kept the music tingling, 
graphic, incisive, bold. Super-refined as 
Mr. Monteux tends to be, he can also 
summon sweep and fire. In a. conductor 
of twenty-four pairs of concerts such range 


‘is not undesirable. mT. Ba 





Fugene Ysaye 
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Soloist 
EMILE FERIR 
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1917--18. 
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FANTASTIC DANCE 


TWO PIECES for VrioLa and ORCHESTRA 
rll 


OVERTURE to“Sappho”’ 


SYMPHONY No. rt 
I, Largo: Con moto 


II. Scherzo 
Iifl. Moderato 
LEG 


Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 
ERNST SCHMIDT, Conductor 


TWENTY-SECOND PROGRAMME 
FRIDAY, APRIL 19, AT 2.30 P. M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 20, AT 8 P.M. 
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CARPENTER, 


SVENDSEN, 


a) DDINDY., 


b) STRUBE, 


GOLDMARK, 
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Symphony Hall. 


SMEASON 1917--18 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


TWENITY-SEGOND Pi 


FRIDAY, APRIL 19, AT 


SYMPHONY No. 
Largo: Con moto 
Il. Scherzo: Allegro; Adagio; Scherzo 
lil. Moderato: Lento; Allegro 

(First time in Boston) 
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TWO PIECES for VIOLA and ORCHESTRA 


LIED, op. 19 


(First time at these Concerts) 


FANTASTIC DANCE 


OVERTURE 


Soloist: 


EMILE FERIR 


ERNST SCHMIDT, Conductor 
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sr. fa Pfam was bom in Bess Jo mbiton was 
r in the Belgian army. r. Feri 

olan arte and he devoted some time to that _ aye noe 
ever, he entered the Brussels Conservatoire as a stu = . wore rn 
studying there under Firket and Ysaye. He won the sar : 
1891. In 1892 he was a member of the rapist preps 8 
Paris. In 1893 he went to Glasgow as principal viola o a pr 
Orchestra. For the seven years preceding 1903, when he came o Am 3 
‘ca to be a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, he was sas 
viola of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and the Philharmonic Orc ene 

of London. During that time he was viola of the ney “" ‘ 
Since the fall of 1903 he has been the principal viola “its : sf 
Symphony Orchestra, and since he has been in Boston he has ont 
viola of the Arbos Quartet (1903-04), the Boston Symphony Quarte 


(1904-07), the Hess-Schroeder Quartet (1908-10), and the Boston 
uartet. 

. First viola of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, he has played as 
soloist :-— 


Viola solo in Berlioz’s ‘‘ Harold in Italy.” 
T'wo songs by Brahms, for alto, with viola and 


ia rte (Mme. Schumann-Heink, contralto). | | 
me Ora 52. Strube’s “Longing,” symphonic poem, for viola 
and orchestra (first performance). ioe | , 
1907, January 26. Viola solo in Berlioz 5 Harold in Italy. ‘< 
1908, March 28. Viola solos in Strube's symphonic poems, ong- 
ing’? and ‘‘ Fantastic Dance.”’ tae ) 4 
1910, April 23. Viola solo in Strauss s rier Quixote. ; 
1911, February 18. Viola solo in Strauss s Don Quixote 
1911, March 4. Viola solo in Berlioz’s “Harold in Italy. 
1912, April 26. Viola solo in Forsyth’s 
Strube’s ‘Fantastic Dance.” 
1913, March 15. Viola solo in Charpentier’s 
1914, April 18. 
1915, October 22. 
1915, November 19. M 
viola with Mr. Witek. } i 
1916, February 11. Viola solo in Strauss’s “ Don Quixote. “ 
1918, April 5. Viola solo in Charpentier’s ‘‘ Impressions of Italy. 


1903, December 5. 
1904, February 7. 


“Chant Celtique’’ and 


‘“‘Tmpressions of Italy.” 
Viole d’amour in Loeffier’s “ Mort de ‘Tintagiles.”’ 

Viole d’amour in Loeffler’s “ Mort de Tintagiles. ” 
ozart’s Concertante Symphonie for violin and 


~~ Terr Sg © 








part of this quotation and the sym- 
phony which is under discussion here 
lies in the direction of optimism. Be- 
yond this key to the significance of his 
music, the composer does not care to 
go.” “Sermons in Stones’ suggests, 
‘also, Sermons in music. A sermon in a 
stone is not so bad, for the stone is 
silent. The sermon is in the mind of 


CERT 
BY SYMPHONY 


(10% alot ——6f'W- 20 /VF 
John Alden Carpenter Pro- 
gram Well Received by 
Boston Audience 


ee ee 


XYLOPHONE FEATURE 
DISTINCTIVE WORK 





NO 
NO 





throws it. A sermon in music that, 
lasts from three-quarters of an hour to) 
an hour is to be avoided. Good King) 
Edward VII., a man of ‘the world and | 
a sport, decreed that a sermon of la 
minutes was long enough for any 
preacher in a royal chapel. Fortunate- 
ly Mr. Carpenter does not attempt-to 
preach in this symphony or to be didac- 
tic. He is optimistic, and this is a 
healthy mental condition for any come 
poser, even when his subject is tragic: 
optimistic concerning his own music. 
The symphony is, however, like an 
old hour-glass sermon in this respect: 
it has many heads and sub-heads, di- 
gressions, excursions and alarms. Hence 
we missed yesterday the feeling of con- 
tinuity in the work. There was too much | 
see-sawing of moods. Beginning finely 
with solemn strains, the first movement 
‘comprises sections which are practically 
unrelated. There is even the suggestion: 
of a Scherzo about the middle of this; 
movement. Nor do we find the middbe™ 
section of thfe Scherzo itself has much to’ 
do with what goes before and what fol-* 
lows, In a word, the symphony is dis- | 
jointed, scrappy. There are interesting, 
pages, interesting melodically—although | 
‘the thematic material is not sponta- | 
neously rich—harmonically; interesting. 
above all in the instrumental experi-'| 
tures in a Perambulator,” was per-}ments. As in the Suite, Mr. Carpenter, 
formed twice in the season of 1915-16,{i" this symphony declares his undying | 
|}devotion to pulsatile instruments, | 
and before these performances it Was! ho composer bowed his acknowledg-. 
| played here by the New York Symphony | ment of applause from the platform. 
| Orchestra, | Svensen’s pretty and innocuous legend 
om aes i |soothed the audience. Goldmark’s over- 
A The Suite is pleasantly remembered, ‘ture was played last year. Why. this 
if only for the recollection of two agile {haste in repetition? His ‘‘Prometheus’’ 
| men indulging themselves in violent ex-/ 
| 
| 
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By PHILIP HALE 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
its 22d concert yesterday .fternoon in 
Symphony Hall. The program was as 
follows: Carpenter, Symphony No. 1 
(first time here); Svendsen, ‘‘Zorahay- 
da’; two pieces for viola and orchestra: 
d'Indy, Lied; Strube, Fantastic Dance; 
Goldmark, overture, ‘Sappho. Mr. 
schmidt conducted. 

Mr. John Alden Carpenter of Chicago 
is not a stranger here in the concert 
hall. His violin sonata has been played 
twice within five years; some of his 
songs have been sung here by various 
(| Singers; his orchestral Suite, ‘‘Adven- 





overture would have been fresher to 
ercise on xylophones, to the great joy Of] the ear if there was absolute necessity 
the hearers. There were other agree-| of hearing something by Goldmark. 
able features. There were pages of gen- Mr. YFerir’s beautiful tone and irre- 
|uine beauty. The composer stood forth| nroachable art were displayed in 
| as an independent thinker, who had 4} q’Indy’s Lied, which was written for 
| rich orchestral speech. the violoncello, and Strube’s ‘Fantastic 
| The symphony, composed in 1916-17,; Dance,” which had already been played 
| and first performed at a music festival} by him. D’Indy’s Lied, composed about 
| held in Norfolk, Ct., is @ more am-'the time of his “Sagefleurie,’’ has not 
|| bitious work. Whether its musical con-. the austerity of his later compositions. 
| tents are as ingenious and as valuable Its melancholy flavor is agreeable, not 
|| as those of the Suite is another ques- bitter. 

| tion. The symphony as a whole seems The concert will be repeated tonight. 
|| to us scrappy. There is a motto “‘Ser- The program of next week is as fol- 
| mons in Stones,’’ taken from the duke’s lows: Davison, Tragic overture (first 
1 speech in ‘‘As you Like It.’’ Mr. Borow- time); Wolf, Italian Serenade; Berlioz, 





“The connection between the latter. 
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the man that looks at it, sits on it, or. | 


ski, the aecomnlished critic, remarks: ; Fantastic Symphony. Sha VO Sh — 
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SYMPHONY PROGRAM 
Is VERY PLE PLEASIN 


he rag List, with 1g ag liebe er’s 
the Most Advanced W ork 
of the Afternoon 
WORK IS EXCELLENT; | 
NOT WILD OR VAGUE 
Themes Are Good ard Clear 
with Continuity and Logic 
Prevalent 


eee 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. 


PROGRAM. 
Symphony in © major. 
‘‘Zorahayda.’’ Legende., 


Me 


Carpenter. 

Svendsen. 

D’Indy. Chanson. : 

Strube. Fantastic Dance. Two pieces for 
Viola. Soloist, Emil Ferir. 

Goldmark. ‘‘Sappho”’ overture. 

A modern program, but not of 
ultra-radical character, the opening 
svmphony, in C major, by the Chi- 
cago composer, being the most ad- 
vanced work of the list. Browning, 
in his “Abt Vogler,’’ comes to this 
key at the end of things— 


“My resting-place is found, 
The C majer of this Life.’’ 


But Carpenter, like Beethoven, be- 
gins his symphonic career with it. 
The work has a motto—‘Sermons in 
Stones’’—which is part of the beau- 
tiful passage, in “As You Like It,” 
beginning, “Sweet are the uses of 
Adversity.’ and ending-— 

“Pinds tongues in Trees, Books in the 

running Brooks, Sermons in Stones, and 

good in everything.’’ 
Which a delightfully prosaic Scotch 
clergyman once thought might be 
a misprint for ‘‘Sermons in Books, 
Stones in the running Brooks.” 

The only evident application of 
the Shakespearian text is in the 
fact that the work is the opposite 
of despairing, and ends with a tri- 
umphant. climax. 

The work is not wild or vague, 
althougt it is very intricate in some 
of its development. The opening 
phrase of the work is used in other 
movements with interesting changes. 


> ] 


| A strong contrast is made by a four- 
noted figure, balefully blared out on 


. skill, 


‘reminiscences of the 
' movements, 


(It is at first contrasted with a strik- 


ing oboe’ melody, which was. 
charmingly played, and then comes. 
much evolution of the two themes. 


the muted horns and given with 
‘attractive reiteration thereafter. It 
is made as prominent as Wagner 
makes his four-noted bell-theme in 
‘Parsifal.’’ There is much earnest 
and masterly contrapuntal com- 
bination of themes, a fine develop- 
ment, and a clear although incom- 
ynlete return, showing that Mr. 
Carpenter does not deem it neces- 
sary to abolish all sy»nmetry even 
in a modern symphony. 


IS BIZARRE. 
The Scherzo 


a ca 


here comes second | 


(its normal place is third) and has | 
| also its exhibitions of contrapuntal | 
even to some fugal work, and | 
ithe chief phrase of the first move- | 
‘ment enters again here as also in the | 
‘final movement. It is bizarre, but) 
not playful. 


In the third movement there is a 


‘striking figure (in a double sense) 


which is given entirely to the kettle- 
drums, which becomes a continued 
sround bass. It is derived from the 
important four-noted figure of the 
muted horns above mentioned, and 
is much treated both here and in the 
rinale. The chief theme is given to 
that unusual instrument, the bass 
clarinette. The Finale gives many 
preceding 
leading to. a great cli- 
max, a most powerful ending. 

The themes are good and clear, 
their interweaving masterly, the 
scoring modern in tone color, and 
there is continuity and logic in al- 
most every part of this work. We 
doubt if its ingenuity can be grasped 
at a singie hearing even by an ex- 
pert auditor, and we also doubt if 
every point was made as clear in the 
performance as it might have been. 
One thing is certain, the composer 
ils not of the iconoclasts, even if he 
is modern in his expression. We be- 
lieve the symphony to be a 
worth repeating and studying. 

lt has but three 
ments, 


although the changes of 


work | 


indicated move- | 


tempo and style suggest five. in the | 
} 


free architecture of a 
phonique.”’ Its continuous develop- 
ment and complexity makes it rather 
too intellectual, perhaps fatiguing to 


some, but it is a great and important 


“poeme sym- | 


'. tively, fanciful, 


. work nevertheless. The composer ‘saei - 


big twice called to the stage at its sophisttca heey weak has not always 

| been so precocious on. Lake Michigan. 

HAS HAD SUCCESS. ‘Yesterday afternoon. the Symphony 
Years ago, in Copenhagen. 3 Orchestra and Mr Schmidt brought for-. 

| Sen played ‘“‘Zorahayde’’ to the eke. ward Mr “Carbénter’s first ‘sympngee 


jj, ent writer, and told him how he hs4 for its first performance here. The 


studied Arabic and Spanfsh composer was present and, appearing 
order to give ie nga of eek én on the platform with the simplicity of 
atmosphere to the tone U6) dress and manner typical of any young 
ia wer lih die Nie oo one-poem. He} American, business man, was” warmly 
ucceeded very well, considering| applauded and called out the second 
that he had never been in Spain ped — Ps pa ‘ i 
. y , rpenter has set as a mo over 
Pt thea fervor of this southern| | his ‘ecard: the lines from ‘Kot 2 of AB | 
picture (taken from Washing-| You Like It’? spoken by the banished | 
ton Irving) made a good foil to the! Puke, to his co-mates and brotheng. in. 
complexity of the sy exile in Arden Forest, beginning ‘Sweet 
Picliaeka® (sake ake symphony. Its; are the uses of adversity” and ending 
rents melancholy and its final| with the ‘‘sermons in stones and good 
climax were especially effective. 


in everything.”’ 
The chief popular succe : 
E ess of the) . ; ai ; 

afternoon was the viola-playing of! Music With Individuality 
iamile Ferir. The viola is the Cinder- The Duke's preference for the churlish 
ella of the orchestra. It seems to be chiding of the Winter’s wind to the 
crushed between the brilliance vy of the Painted pomp of the envious court would. 
Violin and the expressiveness of the denote an individuality more consonant 
violincello. Yet it has its own pecul- With an honest nature than an artificial 
iar melancholy and brooding tone- society. There is individuality in this 
color, if it is not pushed into the Music, more, probably, than it defines 
upper register, when it bec _ , at one hearing. lf only the young cre- | 
and dulictonea yecomes dry ative mind could set down what it hears | 
May lays Begala | out at the fringe of consciousness where | 

The “Sappho” overture is not one Winged fancies grow elusive. One feels 
of Goldmark’s great that Mr Carpenter sensed a big emo- 
but it is worth tional urge as the source of this music, 


then. 


compositions, 


hearing now and but Hke many another, he has tried to; 


record too much at a time, 

the harp, but Sappho’s ] There are impressive episodes. there 

‘ithara was are beautiful thoughts as in the nobl 
the modern harp about as a! yon dr ous In the noo 

wheelbarrow to an automobile, and|ures to which the duke might 

she would have been astonished at | Spoken: there is indisputable value in 
brilliancy of Mr. Holy’s ke. material and in treatment. Mr Carpen- 

But Symph HH: wo! ter launches a mood with persuasion, 

nony ill is not the chosen | even conviction, and is at ease in a mod- 

spot to display harp obligato, even | erate flight. | 


when the ean are doubled. We} 
leard Mr. Holy to hetter :; advantage | 
Jordan Hall, a few davs before. 
SOlo violin work in this over- 
ought also to he commended 
Witek and Mr. | 


it gives great ovportunities for 


Serious, Even Poetic Work 


But sustained inspiration, the inven- 
| tion which lends spontaneity to develop- 
_|}ment, to the casual transition, the build- 
Holy shared thelling of climaxes as though emotionally 
inevitable rather than contrived, are 


nonors in this work, 
qualities still in the making. The or- 
chestration shows skill, discretion and 
‘at times marked originality and imagi- 


nation in color. 
The work as a whole is that of a seri- 
p ous, even a poetic mind, with more yet 
to say. While there are reminiscences 


Ops » Qo; 4 of Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘Isle of the Dead’ in 
/} the ‘Dies [rae™ like theme, of Tschai- 
i a intel Carpenter, who lives’ and | kowsky’s Pde panrereng af thee eee ne 
enga i‘ ‘‘Parsifal’’ procession 90 e knights, an 
oe i ¥ business in Chicago, has} ali in the slow movement, there is no} 
tnown here as a composer of songs : servile imitation, nor does the composer | 
of more or less recondite settings to | tee the pwn it ane d a : 
poetic or sy vendsen’s beautiful Yorahayda, ad- 
Nie symbolical texts, also by aj mirably given, two pieces for viola and | 
: a tor violin and piano, and by his|orchestra—d’Indy’s ‘Lied’ (new _ for 
orchestral suite ‘‘Adventures in a Per- srene ie jaar nt a vying 8 ee ase 
ambulator,’’ agreeab dance—affording pleasure in Mr 
g aris often imagina- noble tone and superb style too rarely. 
and furnished with a} heard in solo, and Goldmark’s Sensei 
scenario, said to be of the composer's | overture completed the. program, 
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ager aid do i iat oa Are. Rey hap payer dangle ‘Laszt's troubled and” ‘pondering mood of ‘the 

er: ues Sartow' for” Bland. “che iore the yeaeon, adagio-like passages; yet quickly innate 

set 3 , > vitality rings and strides anew. Pass now 

x to the long first. movemenrt, a various 

music of many voices and moods. Again 
matter and progress, line and color are 


NEW AND NOTABLE MUSIC FROM | then, in some ears, that the music should 
nervous and fitful. 


> 


So is Mr. “arpenter waxing in’ mastery 
of the naked substance, the linear course 
of music. From the days of “Adventures: 
in a Perambulator”’ he has sat high in im- 
aginative, individual, expert command of. 


the harmonic and the instrwmental color 
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: be played without pause, as it was at Nor- 
MR. CARPENTER folk last June and in Chicago last Octo- 
ber, than in the three movements into 
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Circumstances Once More Conquered—A 
| Symphony Seeming to Translate the 
American Temperament Into Tones — 
| Freedom of Form and Process—Imagina- 
tion, Invention, Impulse—Harmonic and 
Instrumental Richness—The Vitalizing 
Power and Clear Individuality That Set 
the Composer Above Most of His Fellows 


GAIN, yesterday afternoon, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra mastered _cir- 
cumstances with the elasticity 
and endurance: that are best 

augury of its future. It is near the end of | 
a season troubled by controversies, vicis- 
situdes, uncertainties, such as it had never 
previously known. \Iluch remains to be 
resolved and determined before it begins 
another vear. Yet there it was, on Friday, 
playing for the first time in public a new 
and intricate symphory by the most indi- 
vidual and expert of the younger renera- 
tion of American composers. For three 
weeks the music had been in rehearsal, 
to be made ready, according to the high 
tradition of the band, to the hilt. Mr. 
Schmidt, the conductor, had spared neither 
study nor industry; Mr. Carpenter, the 
composer, had ventured suggestions help- 
ful in the disclosing of his intent. Per- 
formance happened to fall on a4 holiday 
in the full tide of a parade of troops, 4in- 
evitably the audience was smaller than 
usual on a Friday afternoon, came hin- 
dered and late to its seats. Yet the sym- 
phony was played and heard as though 
for the time there was naught else in the 
world, near or distant, than what the four 
walls of Symphony Hall contained. Pos- 


sibly the performance might have unfolded 
more luminously the prosress of a music 


that; episodic as it may seem to some ears, 
is yet ingeniously, even subtly knit, 


division to division. 


flow- 
ing from period into period, expanding from 
Possibly it might have 


gained more verve in the lighter measures 
ascend- 


which the composer has now sectioned it. 
Like the Lisztian concertos, the symphony 
advances from division to division in the 
order and according to the contrasts and 
the necessities of the moods that Mr. Car- 
penter would release and cumulate. These 
divisions are unified, again Lisztian-wise, 
by the recurring presence of a principal, 
clearly profiled and easily remembered mo- 
tive, sounded at the very beginning and in- 
sistent, though never obtruded by main 
force, to the end. They are further bound 
together by returns, according to the im- 
pulse and the advance of the music, of 
othér distinctive motives. Nowhere, more- 
over, does the composer merely lay meas- 
ures and periods side by side in arbitrary 
succession. Not for nothing did the learned 
and expert Ziehn instruct him in the in- 
tricacies of musical continuity, in the 
means to symyphonic progress; nor care~- 
lessly has he himself studied them. Moody 
and changeful as Mr. Carpenter’s music 
may seem, as indeed he willed and designed, 
it, fine links bind period to period and close 
strands hold division to divison. After all, 
the couplings of freight cars are not the 
only bonds known to human usage. They 
are seldom employed, for example, in the 
interbinding of adroit mechanisms. 

The truth is that Mr. Carpenter, as be- 
comes a composer of intelligence, imagi- 
nation, technical resource, chooses his 
form, conducts his procedure according to 
the impulses and intents underlaying 1s 
music, according to creative necessities and 
nromptings as his work advances. The 
verses from “As You Like It’’—‘‘Sweet ate 
the uses of adversity’ and so forth 
through ‘Sermons in stones’? may SI5- 
nify much or little; but from two hear- 
ings of the symphony comes impression 0} 
certain moods, of a certain poetizing de- 
sign informing and emotionally animatins 
the music. Recall the gayeties of matter, 
motion, color in the long middle division 
that may pass for a scherzo. Soon they 
cloud into more pensive mood; next for @ 
time they give place to dreamy brooding ; 
thence they spring into themselves again. 
Remember, again, the progress of the 


| cated 


| They have not only profile, but character, 


There is tonal tumult 
and stress, tonal striving and struggle, at 
the end glowing intensity, 
will and achievement, 
brooding, visioning. 
Now what else may this be but the 
translation, the incarnation even, in tones 


tonal sportiveness, 


|and:in symphonic crucible, of our blessed 
' American temperament in characteristic—- 


and therefore diversified—play? Mr. Car- 
penter is no composer of routine disposed 
to take the ready, the fashionable way. 
No more is he either simple or cloudy 
minded. To pick at negro melodies, In- 


dian tunes, Fosterian ballads, at folk ma-| 
reasonably have; 
seemed to him to write but a half modish, | 
easy | 


terial in general, may 


half conventional and altogether 


American music. 


as it were, of | 


that enriches, diversifies, glamors it. No 
American composer except Mr. Loeffler, 
only a few Furopeans in Paris or Moscow, 
match him in inventive and assimilative 
sense of the multifarious timbres a -‘nodern 
orchestra may yield or in skill in the 
distribution of them. With them, aptness 
of hand serves in him readiness and acuté- 
ness of mind. The new symphony teems 
with such strokes of fancy, fertility, fe- 
licity. I1t testifies also to as inventive, in-. 
dividual and resourceful an harmonic idi- 
om. Mr. Carpenter has assimilated much; 
if he knows his Parisians of yester- 
day and today, he knows also the methods 
of Munich and Berlin; he has heard 
the strange voices of Vienna and others 
as strange sounding from Petrograd. Yet 


is j en R . ‘ . * 
Moreover, is it so mu a hen he speaks harmonically ‘it is in an 


; . "iC < Ss x , Si Cc ci i ] 325 r ‘ hoa | . ; M4 4 
ss ac pote ip Kiger oy TO ea ee) assinulated idiom of his own—his own be- 
of isolate O in ay c ‘|cause again it testifies to the pervading 


Far more tempting the venture, far finer 


the possible achievement, to infuse 


spiritual impulses and accomplishments in 
this very day. No wonder the quest 
stirred Mr. Carpenter; with reason the 
deed applauds him. 


---- oe 


jectured the informing intent, 


and revealed moods, 


the impli-| 


the character-! 
symphony. Yet, first of all, the hearer 
tones. AS 
firm and clear 


a pattern and a progress in 
such the motives sound 


| 


They remain in ear and mind. No soonel 
do they begin to deepen into melody, t¢ 
pass from guise to guise, from relation t¢ 
relation, than they stir answering interest 
responsive feeling. Mr. Carpenter is fer 
tile with them, yet neither abstruse, whict 
is to be unAmerican, nor over-calculat 
ing, which is to fall into our national sin o 
self-consciousness. An inner impulse of th 
imagination, as well as faculty of musica 
invention, a prompting of the spirit as wel 


! 


i 


‘and distinctive trait o j i 
into| t of his music, 


music the American temperament as it) bss lea ata 
may be distilled out of our finer mental andj.” 


present 
suite nor the concertino that preceded it, an 
ability to vitalize the music. 
the propulsive 
progress, ascendant or descendant, intensi-~ 
fies the 
wings 

radiant, 
throated or firm set through the manifold 
first movement. 


Imagi- 
sensibility, resiliency, an unmis- 
impulse to express himself in re- 


nation, 


‘ 


action to life around him or some particu- 
lar content ci 
| penter 
his harmonies are no 
ihandiwork. 


| Say 
) ! ut x ¢ ser,| 
So, without a hint from the composer,|.ng the m 


other than his music imparts, may be con-| 


that life, promvt Mr. Car- 
to music-making. At every .turn: 
mere decoration or 
rile has that which hs would: 
and that aimost dictates the method 
anner of the saying. Hence the 


harmonies that in the new symphony coa- 
lesce into backgrounds of light or shadow 


_ ~'~" | to the substance and lire of th i 
izing matter, the heightening color of Hisiipa; yy : the music, or 


ay over it in manifold hues, degrees, 


5 ge implications. Again Mr. Loeffler i ‘ 
heeds it as a muSic engrossing in itself 48 a wasiecan an: > oF 16 Bw, Oi 


logue to such individuality, 


range, Inastery. 


- -——-—---= 


Above all else, however, shines out of the 
Symphony, as neither from the 


It glows from. 


power that quickens the 
moods, sharpens the contrasts, 
the flights, marshals measures, 


darkling, striving, incisive, full- 


It impels the scherzo into 


of the Scherzo; a more pulsating, 
ant power, a richer color at the very end. 
Yot, as a whole and especially in the first 
movement, the symphony stood well re- 
vealed; while the composer, twice called 
to the stage, testified his satisfaction by a 
‘first bow to the orchestra and a second to 
the aldience. Clearly his music had quick- 
ened both. 


| say dance pensive sentiment deeper 
W ¢ : °%ce iV 7°. ” ’ ¥ f 4 * . " 5 q 
| as of counterpoint orders Mr. Carpenter) melancholy. It conjures the tonal spleia- 


| transformation, manipulation, developmen) gors, deepens the tread, expands the energy 

of his themes. He is abundant in resourcé) of the finale. Time and again throusins 
: but they are resources of music-making be; the symphony, it summons, sustains 
come expression. A spiritual desig] beauty. The analyst may say truly that 
conceived and fructified, emotion sustain} Mr. Carpenter is fertile, various, puissant 
ing itself as mood, direct, quite as muc] of rhythm whereby his music moves 
| workmanship, the relation and the returja@nimatedly. Or again that he is imagin- 
; Of his motives, periods, sections, divisiong ative and artful in contrasts. Or once 
| At every turn he mates inseparably proceg more that he has the skill which fashions 
|and purpose. long t 


tte etl ee a ee ee ee eee ne ee . _ 


finale—the nervous energy with which in 
substance, pace, rhythmic beat, harmonic 
and instrumental color, it steadily ©xX~ 
pands, deepens, advances, brightens until 
in almost the last measures, it glows with 
high energy and radiant resolve, to close 
with a tonal hint that has haunted the 
symphony of reflection within. Note alS0 
that, firm-set as this ascent seems, there 
are also fitful moments—returns to the 
more careless mood of the scherzo, to the 


As Mr. Carpenter had full right to do, 
he has elected to cast his symphony 1 the 
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'ner of the promptings within. 
his heart and writes, 


that equally accdmplishes vivid transitions. 
Agreed, but neither rhythm nor graduation, 
nor yet transition will energize and vitalize 
music as does this propulsive power. 

For its other name is the creative faculty 
in music from which\springs the composer’s 
precious dower of that within him, received 
from life and transmuted in his own spirit, 
which he must release in music, in a speech 
of his own, in a speech which likewise is 
the inevitable outcome in method and man- 
He looks in 
because he can do 
no other. As he writes the inner content, 
the outer garb, the process and the prog- 
ress of his music, the means and the end 
become as one in unity of achievement and 
impression. For a hundred motives a Ccom- 
poser may write music in a hundred ways. 
He deserves the name in the fullest sense 
of the word, he fulfills its high implications 
only when he writes from this inner 
prompting into this outward unity, when 
' his music is of himself and no other. Such 
a composer in this symphony is Mr. Car- 
penter. In symphonic music as American 
composers write it, there is but one other, 
Mr. Loeffler, to compare with him—and he 
is of a world in which America is a mere 
accident of residence; while to Mr. Car- 
penter, as this same symphony testifies, 
America, in its finer attributes, 2 oe 
tion. 


NEW WORK 
PLAYED BY 
SYMPHONY, 


Yo st. Apr. 22/1 


Carpenter sf irst Well 
Received—F erir s 
Artistry 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


John Alden Carpenter's first sym- 


‘lacks authenticity. It is made up of | 


ent and ‘eek: on the stage after 
the performance’ ‘of his work 40 ac- 
knowledge the hearty applause. T he | 
other orchestral numbers were Svend-. 

| 
esen’s rgb ” legend for orches- | 
tra, op. 2, and Goldmark’s overture to | 
“Sappho.” Emil Ferir, the wonder iul | 
first violist of the orchestra, played | 
two pieces, Strube’s “Fantastic Dance” 
and D’Indy’s “Lied,” heard for the 
first time at these concerts. 


er 


SINCERE AND IMPRESSIVE 
Mr. Carpenter’s symphony iS more’ 
than ‘‘interesting,’’ ‘‘well-written’’ and | 
the like. It is always sincere. It is| 
often impressive—more particularly in | 
the first movement. The themes are. 
genuinely symphonic—broad, noble of. 
outline, lending themselves well to de-. 
velopment. The symphony bears as a | 
motte lines of the speech of the Duke 
in the forest of Arden, in Shakspere’s 
“As You Like It,” beginning: 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 


Which, like the toad, ugly and venom- 
ous, 

| Wears yet a precious jewel in his 
head.’’ 

We take it that the intent of the 
‘composer is to typify in tones the tran- 
sition in the heart of a man from the 
‘sorrow of knowledge to the happiness 
of faith in the triumph of truth. Put 
it more simply: melancholy, despair, 
hope, faith, joy. What kind of happi- 
ness or despair matters little, and Mr. 
Carpenter is not the man to wear his 
heart on his sleeve or play to the gal- 
lery. His drama is in his music, which 
fe hearer may interpret in the light 
‘of lis own feelings and experience. | 
Themes from the first movement are 
repeated in the second and last sec- 
tions of the work, and are finally ene | 
nobled, glorified. | 


The One Thing Lacking 


Yet with all this the music, for us, 


too many foreign materials. English, 
French, German workmanship and 
idiom are in it. The composer has not | 
imitated, put has absorbed. He has 


| 
! 
| 
} 
i 
| 


American “composer, except the really [9% 
And |45,, 
the only’ ‘ecepiahe tom: that can be fur- | 


vital thing that makes living art. 


| nished, as it seems to*us, is that the 

| composer’ is too far fr the creative 

' spirit’ of his own community. 

We do not mean that we wish him to 
quote a cowboy tune or an Indian yell 
in his symphony before we will say 

| we like it, but we do mean that the sen- | 

' sation of a work with its roots in the! 

' ground is lacking. It is the only thing, 

| lacking; but when the only thing lack- | 

‘ing is the greatest thing in art—the | 

' consciousness, the spirit of one’s day | 

‘| and ‘“‘mine own people,” it is pretty. 
| serious, 


| lesson. We think Mr. Carpenter one of 


' the most inherently gifted composers in); 


America. But—very possibly we are 
entirely wrong—we also think we know 
|' why he has failed to write music cf 
| lasting significance. 
| the wrong track. 

Also, the symphony seems too tong, 
/ and the middle movement, effectively 
‘| as it opens, and striking as is the stow 
| interlude, is to us more naive and un- 
; convincing than the other movements. 


Mr. Ferir Proven Artist 


It was good for the audience to have | 
| again an opportunity to hear the play- - 


ing of Mr. Ferir as soloist. There is no 

greater instrumentalist in the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra, and it is a qués- 

tion if there ever has been one—one who. 
so unites in a greater degree musician-° 
‘ship, interpretive genius” and 
charm. It was good, too, that the Sym- 
phony audience should have become 4«- 
gquainted with D’Indy’s ‘‘Liee,’’ too long 
unplayed at these concerts. 

The charming sentimentality of the 
tone poem of Svendsen gave pleasure. 
There is in Goldmark’s ‘‘Sappho”’ over- 
ture one immortal phrase, one progres- 
sion, one sigh ‘‘made of perfect sound 
'and exceeding passion,’’ which in itseif 
(| would be enough to make the music 

forgettable. 
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Carpenter Piece Played : 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON. Mass.—In Symphony Hall 
on Friday afternoon, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its first per- 
‘formance of Carpenter’s symphony 
‘No. 1, a work which was written for | 
‘the Norfolk’ (Conn.) Music Festival of | 
June, 1917. On the program with this | 
piece were the “Zor ahayda”’ legend for | 
‘orchestra, op. 11, by Svendsen; 


This symphony is an object | 


We think he is on || 


tonale 


the’ right moment; 


cussed “in The Chi i#tian Scicnce 

tor at the time of its production at ‘tne 

Norfolk festival, when an orchestra of 

New York men, with. Frederick Stock 

directing, played ‘it. In the Music Shed 


at Norfolk it had.an, interpretation 80 | 
much fairer than it had ‘in Symphony | 


| Hall, that what was.said then must 


prevail over anything that can be said | 


naw. 
the Friday afteriioon audience, though 
‘its composer, 
who showed himself on the platform, 
was enthusiastically applauded. Hee 


| phony 


who was present and 


When reviewed -last June, the sym- 
was described as containing 


It was moderately applauded by } | 


little to remind listeners of the “Per- 


_penter first became known 


ambulator” suite; by which Mr. Car- (| 
in the |! 


symphony concert halls of the United | 


States. It was 


3 dalled the work of a | 
musical ponderer who had listened || 


much to Debussy and Stravinsky and | 


' who gave out his meditations fluently 
_and strikingly. After its Boston per- 
formance, it might be cal’ed the work 
of a man who had pondered long on 
the weightier portions of the sym- 
phonies of Brahms and Bruckner and 
had made up his mind to SUrpass | 
them in heaviness. 

The piece was further described af- 


} 


ter the first performance as revealing | 
delightfully in the second movement, | 


the scherzo, the composer’s gifts as | 
humorist. In the Boston performance |. 


Sall light touches were lost in an un- | 


controlled volume of tone and in a me- 
chanical phrasing. 
Almost the whole program: was in 


un-—the same case as the symphony, in 


respect to interpretation, though ‘the 
selections in which Mr. Ferir figured 
as soloist were played with some con- 
; Sideration for tone balance, and the’ 


Svendsen legend was played with rea-_ 


sonable regard for its romantic mood. 
The overture to ‘“Sappho” 


could || 
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hardly have been more poorly per-|' 
formed on a Friday afternoon in Bos- | 
‘ton. Not but that the notes were all' 
sounded clearly and all struck at the, 


but. the intonation of | 
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,-. . With all his noble intent, his great musi- 
phony was performed at the lostou ea) gift, he seems to us to lack a def- | 


Symphony ‘concert of yesterday after. inite musical speech of his own. There | 


a gaa my - 7" . is everything in this fine symphony, | 
noon in Symphony Hall, Ernst Schmidt Qyich cannot but reflect credit. on its 
conducting. 


The composer was vres- author and on tle attainments of an 


“Lied” for violoncello and orchestra, | some of them was rough to a surpris- | 
‘py d’Indy, with a viola in the solo: part | |ing degree. In particular, the strings | 
‘(Bmile Férir, soloist); the “Fantastic, and the wood winds showed a want.of 
Dance,” for viola and orchestra, by | unanimity as to pitch’ which i is not to be 
‘Strube (Mr. Férir, soloist); and the expected in orchea ies. of gig nenes 
overture to “Sappho,” by Goldmark. | i. acelaim.. 7 oO 


absorbed, in our opinion, too much, for | 
' 


ort fe 





Allegretto non troppo 


Al 8 P.M, 


Adagio 


Largo; Allegro agitato e appassion- 
Larghetto; Allegro 


Allegro non troppo 


1917--18. 


(First Performance) 
Waltz: 


ato assai 


II. A Ball. 


ITALIAN SERENADE for Small Orchestra 
FANTASTIC SYMPHONY, No.1, C major, 14a 


TRAGIC OVERTURE 
V. Dream of a Sabbat. 


I Dreams, Passions. 
IV. March to the Scaffold. 


III. Scene in the Fields. 
Mason and Hamlin Pianoforte used. 


Symphony Hall. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 26, AT 2.30 P.M. 
ERNST SCHMIDT, Conductor. 


TWENTY-LAIRD PROGRAMME: 
SATURDAY, APRIL 27 


DAVISON, 
BERLIOZ, 
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ROMANTIC MUSIC FILLS A WHOLE 


PROGRAMME 


From Berlioz of Paris in the Thirties to 
Davison of Harvard, 1918—The “Fan- 
tastic Symphony” Revived After Long 
Interval—A “Tragic Overture” from the 
Cambridge Composer — Tucked Between 
Wolf’s “Italian Serenade” 


EISPITE simultaneous opera and a 

lagging symphonic season, the au- 

dience at Symphony Hall yester- 

day was without empty spaces. 
The friends of Dr. Davison present at the 
initial performance of his “Tragic Over- 
ture’ in part explained the fact. Also, 
such first rate pieces as Berlioz’s ‘‘Fan- 
tastic’”’ symphony and Wolf’s “Italian Sere- 
nade’ must have been in favor, after 
many second-rate ones of Mr. Schmidt’s 
choice. What is more, all three enjoyed a 
much finer and subtler performance, in 
accord with the traditional attainments of 
|the orchestra, than might have been ex- 
| pected. “mphatically, the season is “look- 
| ing up” before closing. 


, “a 62 


and rea matter stretched out to some 
twenty-six pages. This painstaking insis- 
tence upon piteous intimacies and weak- 


/nesses of Berlioz’s private life seems very 


| 
} 


- 


short-sighted, for it blinds, distracts and 
distorts. It all amounts simply to this: Ber- 
lioz was possessed by his genius and driven 
hither and thither by its force. And that 


- has happened to others—Beethoven went’*a 


Whole night half-lathered and half shaven, 
scribbling the scheme of a quartet on his 
wall; Wagner’s personal and love affairs, 
are eccentric and unpleasant enough. But 
these composers were Sufficiently great to 
keep their creative processes to them- 
Selves, until curious noses pried in. Where- 
as Beethoven wisely abstained from giving 


- out programmes for his Symphonies in 


a 


- 


In the face of the general acceptance of | 


Berlioz and Wolf as romantics, their two 
|works standing yesterday side by side, 
bore a decided resemblance to things class- 


ical. There was the usual ardent manner | 


of melody, of course, but still a certain 
_economy of means, an intimate, delicate, 
irefined beauty. They were true musical 
|aristocrats, these two, with many similari- 
ities. Perhaps in violation of thetr marked 
| individualities they have been too closely 
| Claimed by their respective peoples, al- 
(though there is something distinctly Latin 
/@bout Berlioz, in the best, historic sense, 


and something innately Teutonic in Wolf, | 


again in the finest and most artistically 
Precious sense. 

Do not many of us approach Berlioz’s 
music in entirely the wrong way? Is not 
the abundant morass of anecdote, which 
Surrounds it, an oft fatal obstacle to its 
appreciation? Here is perhaps the only 
truly wise remark you may discover in 
his writings: ‘The programme does not 
absolutely need to be distributed among 
the audience, and Only the titles of the 
five movements need be printed, as the 


raving prose (he admitted that some such 
programmes were in his head), Berlioz 
could nct appreciate the virtue of Silence 
behind the eloquence of pure music as 


» such. | 
In this interest, only Sweep out of mind 


all the endless data, and listen to the 
‘“*Fantastic’’ Symphony without literary 
preoccupation or graphic imaginings, with 
an open slate of receptivity, bearing noth- 
ing but the five brief titles upon it. Then, 
perhaps, you will perceive that the absurd 
idea of a man describing his own decap- 
itation is, by the logic of the music, any- 
thing but silly—indeed a most impressive 
Climax. That the satanic orgy is actually 
curdling and weird—powerfu] as music. 
That the rambling subjects cohere into a 
musical form as plausible as a Suite, with 
the leitmotiv of the nobly conceived love 


; theme passing through moods and decora- 


tions in a wondrous manner. As before 
and since, the persuasion of senius justifies 
a fantasy which is not unwontedly erratic, 
as music goes. This man, you will say, 
was the perfect and absolute master of 
his music, in which interest it mattered 
little that he was the prey of his emotions, 
Rightly did he get excited over his “ef. 
fects”! Never was such instrumental]! 


| color in the wood-wind and adorning 


Symphony can offer by itself (so the cOom- | 
poser hopes) a musical interest independent | 


he guessed what was. the truth—that his 
wild explanations would only lead his lis- 
teners entirely away from the real spirit 


of the music. But not only are programmes’ 


distributed among our audiences af tadav 


strings, in the special drums and bells ang 
ophicleides; these instruments amply justf. 
fy their inclusion. Ot was not fancy that 
lit upon them, but an unmistakable creé- 
ative need, a need primarily musical. Ma~.- 
velously fresh is the harmonic color too, 
For some reason it has not run the gamut 
of all composition as Wagner’s Speech; it 
lies as if still undiscovered. And for this 
reason it sounds as resplendently new as 
if a living genius might have written it, or 
one unborn. And this from a youth 95f£ 
twenty-seven in the year 1830, before tha 
rise of Wagner! Perish all records of 
Smithsonian pettiness before this finest 


of all dramatic intention.” In other words, | 4nd most delicate music of love-dreams 


and fears, There is no musical meander- 
ing or excess—better accuse Wagner of 
that—but it follows good proportions, 
Shapes the climaxes with discriminate Te- | 
serve, moderation and remarkable lucidity, | 





— a Sas in SN | eC ea a he Ty ATTY | notable” passage was: Mr. Ferip 
“lt was & disciple of Giuck that found the |from”a Senerally sure hand, of direct ang fe ) | lovely strain for the viola with much 
classic repose of the pastoral adagio, with unambiguous procedure. There Was a cer- | - ‘| flute and: string-embroidery. The 
a dulcet dialogue of English horn and oboe | tain: freedom and modernity of dissonance : : songs oF the pifferari, or Roman 
as hauntingly beautiful as any Pipings of particularly in the bolder tragedy, again D oP at , as ‘thrown about among 
Wagner's goatherds, while the filmy back- | Clearly and cleanly worked out. The theme aaa as ms | tao inet t Bibles 
Sround is of the rarest. The march is truly Was finally enhtroned much in the manner Ce VOR U SOLO |: ROU UML RRES, | arem 
‘Splendid, whatever it might signify, ana of rhopeser and it took its place with un- | We F 4 riredgg Wirth UC AON CRES: Of Saree 
utterly free from the blatant and questioned majesty. j ’ . ation. : | 

y tawdry y Friendly partiality : | Wolf’s Italian Serena and The Fantastic Symphony well il- 


pomp which a Lisztian romantic would| 4nd courtesy aside, a piece to enjoy and es- : 
have given it. ‘There is something aloof,|teem on its own merits, and to place firmly Berlioz Fantastic Also Vell lustrates all the remarkable features 


‘something aristocratic about Berlioz’s orna~| #>0ve the usual run of native works, P] of Berlioz, who was nothing if not 
'mental entwinement of a popular waltz-; Whether more pretentious or more trivial, ayed by Orchestra ' unconventional, a_ veritable path-. 
rhythm which suggests Debussy’s way of V. N. B. -——-—-—- |breaker in new ideas of orchestral 
purging Spanish dance music of all vul- : The twenty-third concert 1 , tone-painting, who broke with’ all 
garity. Indeed, you might find many mutu- ah hs abaya 2 oe ‘ 1© | traditi : 7 
al traits in the Sat colorists of Prahos: of ea? ' symphony aa dene Saal ral vélodaet me * 
course Berlioz was far the higher genius Siven in Symphony Hall vesterdayv This ms ‘] fs hs b " : pi 
geo S ; F attarnon vit] Mae see us work is, beyond everything 
and that may be said without belittling his ero : bf Rs ron with the following pro- else, temperamental, and only the 
later compatriot. Davison’s Tragic Overture asninnoineg ee gk ae . 
| ete Concert P TE Fae aril | conductor of temperamental mood 
And Wolf also stood forth by his “Italian The 92 : oe "OGtaat Wolf | eating bitdig can “make it effective. The) sae 
1e 23d concert of the Boston ed | ony Movement with its strangely angular 


Orchestra was 
gram: 


Serenade” as a composer of the musica] | Berlioz .s+seee.Fantastic Symphony 
aristocracy. It was a most refined version Phony Orchestra, Ernst Schmidt, con- fixed idea” or musical picture of 
Of the oft vulgar Italy. Personal, whim- “UCctor, took place yesterday afternoon Berlioz’. lady love, was given a rather 
Steal, chamber-music throughout, perpetu- 4 Symphony Hall. The program: was conventional reading, while the ball 
ally suggesting the String quartet which rity hidah Davison, Tragic Overture, this season, and not a few really! room scene was a shade too pre- 
ie line MS artiets etateee an ade oe haat Onthaetrt: "Berlloa eae notable Works of American com- ssid sap ta a aa Cancine ont 
cians, painters or poets, ihn went to Italy si Symphony, No. 1, C major, op. 14a. posers have been given. Among the sae ee f wc . rt be RY > more 
a their youth to learn ‘tantteatstvte Yet hss ‘the: car Gk Aaapyer' wae Dilayed here most interesting of these can be | hoc ty nye i ee ean taken 
the sunshine of Wolf, like Schumann’s re- eli rind aed 3 oe. a Sreduate ‘ot the placed Dr. Davison’s Tragic Over-| **"* Hedheonit Bp ee Gir: fen. CCt. 
mained Teutonic, even through his “Italian versity, he studied the = bi heap Uni- : ture, which is founded on Haw-| SHEPHERD SONG EFER ECTIVE 
Serenade,’”’ even through the light taran- Position in Paris with Widor He ic of. thorne’s gruesome tale of tappac-! The celebrated “Scene in the 
tella figure, playing against the tender song author of “Hero and Leander,” a ii cini and his daughter, whose life is! Fields’? with English horn and dis- 
angel Rarer gence wavely nth api spivnid 3) Romance; a set of sacrificed to the whim of a fanati-/| tant oboe, like two shepherds on op- 
Stikas the Fe Aa lPdageet tell ee een Sie The Gondolférs”: cal father. posite sides of a valley, piping to 
g lanc 9 ~pleces, songs and choruses. This tale forms the background! each other, as interpreted by Mr. 


| ‘ : ° ° 
The Symphony authorities have 
been kind to the native composer 


never be attributed to it, but for all that thorne’s story, “Rappaccini’s Daugh- pe ; 3 
it remains a rare ibs of work. ter.” There is no attempt to follow the with specific melodic phrase. and the 

Again, Dr. Davison was wiser than “etalls of the Story, to portray the tragic page has been translated by 
Berlioz—he Staved off literal-minded com- V@rious characters. The music is mere- Dr. Davison with excellent judg- 
mentators by stating that his Overture de- ly an expression of the mood awakened | ment, unerring taste, and exceeding Paris. The well-known passage at 
Picted nothing more specific than the moog »Y the narrative. The composer’s sense Skill in the handling of thematic the close where the one shepherd 
which pervades Hawthorne's short story ot tragedy as expressed by the music : material and the arrangement of ‘ings his theme and the other fails 
of “Rappacini’s Daughter.” And the shai IS neither strongly compelling nor dra- | 7 | | to respond was very effective. 


: matically intense. The’ overt is oreneerel Sole The ce ‘ 7 
ony aod ei intentional us lade Aida CArK- melancholy rather than tragic, ladhinie The composer uses three themes. apphlbnipeor iy Ridin i 1) ee io 
anticism in brilliant, luxuriant, jy force, an exhibition of wel] ordered || the second of which is of unusual | Night and the season will alam aha 
ll ¢ CC week with two inspired works, Schu- 
bert’s unfinished Symphony and 


exotic col : : 
orings, evoked by the description emotion controlled by a keen regard for beauty, and these are developed with 
| Beethoven's Eroica. 


the old man’s garden of rich-colored form.. | Mgt Sic ay D.  eetninwic cay | ahceeat 
i. his daughter, as bloomingly beauti- Beth the other compositions on the | t <. ie " ih ri ia sh Yap 
ul.as one of them, the Sinister, underlying program. Wolf’® Italian Serenade aha | Pan her egal ata nah eed ehaly: Migtel ie sean 4 ner A + Abr BY 1s” 
| Rote of magic in their cultivation—the the Fantastic Symphony by Berlioz in- | , 28 the brook flows its gentle course Boston ymphony Or e@tra 
tragedy which this force of evil brings to Spired pages in which the romanticist through the woods and fields. There i P, | 
‘the love affair. Into such romantic vein celebrated various phases of his passion are many bits of ingenious orches- BOSTON, Mass. — Many persons 
gi pa sells, and much existent mu- a pa bleed Smithson, were thrice , fa- tration, notably a sombre passage doubtless have been’ driven to 
c mig € said to describe it. Dr, tar to the audience. | : ¥ sins agi ate eae : Salle. | 
‘Davison found a stark ivid . Lhe concert will be repeated o fo three horns with rhythmic pulsa take down from the shelf Haw-' 
» Viv and Straus ed tonight. a | o | 
gian i . ' , The program of the concart tions on the drums, foreshadowing ; 4 
music to fulfill his subject. The - enter Ee Concerts next week, shies thorne’s Mosses From an ° Old! 
themes and Particularly the chief one the last of the Season, will be as fo}- the tragic finale of the story. ” ; 
| The overture was exceedingly wel] Manse” and to look up therein the 


are distinctive fittin a nh he 7 lows: ‘Shubert, Symphony in RB Minor, | mY } 
able to the various enya us, adapt ‘T niinished,” and Beethoven's Sym- received, in fact, met with instant | tale “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” in the 
Phony No. 3 in B flat, ‘‘Eroica.” response on the part of the audi- | hope of finding what Archibald T. 


Wherein Dr. Dawson most notably suc- : pha ‘ 
@eeded was just this depiction of mood ee : ence. Davison was driving at in his 
His general design was Steadfast and clear WOLF’S SERENADE “Tragic” overture, heard for the first 
~4 melodic line always ardent, a coloring eps gegen at | {time at the concerts of the Boston 
always dark to suggest the foreboding’ of Wolf's Italian Serenade, which has | Symphony Orchestra this week. It 
a So ai the storm of the cata- j., not been played by the orchestra for lig not a pleasant tale to base an over- 
clysm gathering and finally bursting. Le" t , a is agreeable music A t It ill b ll ad th t it 
his Anstrumental manipulations were now Pah se ee) | Oe , — ure on. wi € recalle at it 
and then labored that was the lesser episode 


ventures and the composer could as 
well have portrayed a pleasant af- 
ternoon in one of the parks of 


ally into silence. The overture w suggested , | 
A great importance could -rture was suggested by Haw- for strong musical speech contrasted | Schmidt, contained no pain: yy | 
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y, two perform-. 


ie , ances of Mahler’s second symphony 
her very breath blights all living and two performances of Bach’s “St. 
ae with which she comes in con- Matthew Passion.” It also gave two. 
tact. | 


The inevitable young man has. afges 
| concerts in aid of its pension fund. 
an antidote, made by a rival learned. Following the custém-of the past, 


doctor, but the liquid on one who has 
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he Violinist in High Mettle and. Trans- 
forming Power and “The New World” 
ymphony at the Cambridge Concert of 
he Boston Orchestra 


scratchy—delicately and breathlessly’ traced : 
figures, swift as thought, as indelibly and { 
incisively cut as a fork of lightning, 

The time was when the Prelude to “The 7 
Mastersinger’’ was in such degree the at- 
tainment and the pride of the orchestra 
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i ; the greater part of the men will be with 
eee | been sustained by POT oe fatal. | On call during the next nine weeks TAY was | 
ay | Such is the story which inspired this far the ‘ ts in’ Semphene hale 
| we pop concerts in Symp y et 
pt | Overture. The music, according to Hall. The first pop concert will be! ras 
| | i ‘ ) Orange ‘ | midt | 
portray the tmood or inprescing er | given on the evening of Monday, May | es) 
vo “A the narrative p 6, with Mr. Jacchia conducting. The | Pein | 
i | [It is an interesting composition. vig Heo a eae iat ligt the Front.’ | natic 
" bord arch, Solid Men O he ront,” | and 
} | The themes are stated Clearly and the | Sousa; overture, “Mignon,” Thomas ; | The iF 
Li 4 [eevelopment is logical and firmly knit. | waltz. “Jolly Fellows,” Volistedt ; fanta~'] and 
| It is not exactly a merry piece at best, ; Sia, “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo ; 2 Le Mar- : Wae- 
dit laved | 10re ly bri-| Sellaise” ; prelude to Act. I, ‘Carmen, | ip pha 
For ee P vig oven ipuorel bu : Bizet; meditation, ‘Thais,’ Massenet >| 
Ously than its nature might seem tO} “Marche Miniature,” Tschaikowsky : sec- | 
watrant. After the climax of the com-/| ond Hungarian rhapsody, Liszt ; “God 
| pesition, a well-sustained mood of €x- | Save the King’’; selection, “Her Regi- 


altation is held to the end. Dr. Davi-| 

$0n has not posed as a modernist in | 

his harmonies and progressions, but 

he has achieved something emphati- 

cally not of the past. Further revi- 

| sion in certain parts of the scoring 

Ra | in the interest of Clarity of expression 
Bit Will probably be undertaken. 

ata _On the program in addition were the 

bMS “Italian Serenade”, for smal] orchestra, | 

Bet by Hugo Wolf, and the Berlioz “Ran- | 

Ae! tastic’’ symphony No, 1, in C major. | 

A thorough course in back-yard gar- | 

dening might be beneficia] to the love- | 

Sick swain whose troubles occupied { 

| | Berlioz in this symphony. i 
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| The Boston Symphony Orchestra White mentation one excellent omert. ireDA 
: | ey € Snowing at times an influence o y 

will give the last -2Se-gubipabant of the sea the Wagner school in treatment of the fs? 

son in Symphony Hall on Friday after- protissimo passages, which nowadavs 

noon, May 3, and waturday evening, | 





| | May 4. 
‘Higginson, the sustainer of the or-,; 
_Sanization, the program will be de- | 

j voted to two classics which have had 
more performances than any others in | 
the repertory. They are Schubert’s | 
“Unfinished” symphony, and Beetho- 
ven's “Eroica” symphony. 
The year’s work began in the week | 
He Of Oct. 1, when the men spent several 
, me days in Camden, N. J., making phono- |! 
| \ Sraphic records. 
| ‘In Boston opened on Friday afternoon, || 
‘Oct. 12, and since that time 87 con- 
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The concert season |' ' 


merit, 
strenuous passa 


ment,’ Herbert: intermezzo, ‘‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’’ Mascagni ; waltz, “‘Barcarole,”’ 
Waldteufel: “American Patrol,” Meach- 
am; “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Yesterday’s Symphony program begun 
with the first performance of Dr David- 
Son’s ‘‘Tragic’’ Overture, followed by 
Wolf’s Italian Serenade for small or- 
chestra and ending with the Berlioz 


Fantastic Symphony. Dr Davidson, 
Who is one of the musical faculty at 
Harvard University, is well known as a 
skilled musician and instructor and this 
work, which is of more ambitious de- 
sign than those made known in the 
past, shows him again ina highly fa- 
vorable light : 

The overture igs intended merely to 
Sugsest an impression .made by Haw- 
thorne’s dramatic Story of ‘“‘Rappaccini’s 
Daughter,” and in illustration of the 
Scheme the Composer has handled the 


seems unavoidable, there is the stamp of 


: /& welcome musical] independent displayed 
At the desire of Henry Li. i in the composition. The work was cor- 


dially received. 
Wolf’s delightful Serenade was played 


with all needed Piquancy and color. the 


frequent solo bits given the lighter in- 
Struments making charming contrasts 


with the work of the groups. 


The fantastic Berlioz Symphony jre- 
ceived due consideration at the hands of 
conductor Schmidt and his players. The 
musical descriptions, which Vary from 
pastorial romance down to the dreams 
of an opium victim and Walpufregis’ 
were set forth 


though a. bit deafening in its 


Bes: Glebe Ope. a7 79 
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JACQUES THIBAUD 


The Brilliant French Violinist 
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warrant. After the climax of the cOm-|ond Hungarian rhapsody, Liszt; “God 
-pesition, a well-sustained mood of ex- “Save the King’’; selection, “Her Regi- 


altation is held to the end. Dr. Davi- | ment,” Herbert; intermezzo, ‘‘Cavalleria 
$0n has not posed as a modernist in| Rusticana,” Mascagni; waltz, ‘“Barcarole, 
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development is logical and firmly knit. | waltz. “Jolly Fellows,” Vollstedt: fanta- 
It is not exactly a merry piece at best, | sia, “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo: “Le Mar- 
and it was played even more lugubri-. Sellaise’”; prelude to Act. I, 
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1g@ | took part in.six choral concerts, com- 
ather, Dr. Rap-| prising two’ performances of Beetho. 
She is sO| ven’s ninth Symphony, two perform-. 
ances of Mahler’s second symphony 

and two performances of Bach’s “St. 
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concerts in aid of its pension fund. 
Following the custom: of the past, | 
the greater part of the men will be 





portray the mood or impression cre- given on the evening of Monday, The. 


program is as follows: 
March, “Solid Men to the Front,” | 
Sousa; overture, “Mignon,” Thomas; 


interesting composition. 
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| 
‘‘Carmen,”’ | 
i 
| 
| 
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_Waldteufel; ‘American Patrol.” Meach- | 


‘his harmonies and progressions, but am; “The Star-Spangled Banner.” | 


he has achieved something emphati- 
cally not of the past. 
Sion in certain parts of the scoring 
in the interest of clarity of expression | ¥'th the first performance of Dr David- 
Will probably be undertaken. 


“Ttalian Serenade”, for small] orchestra, 
by Hugo Wolf, and the Berlioz “Fan- || Who is one of the musical 
tastic’’ symphony No. 1, in C major. ' Harvard University, is well known as a 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Yesterday’s Symphony program begun 


Further revi- 


son’s ‘“‘Tragic’’ overture, followed by 
Wolf’s Italian Serenade for small or- 
chestra. and ending with the Berlioz 
| Fantastie Symphony. Dr Davidson, 
faculty at 


'On the program in addition were the 


| kill . : 
A thorough course in back-yard gar- | work) usician and instructor and this 


dening might be beneficial to the love- | SiSn than those made known 


work, which is of more ambitious de- 
in the 


Sick swain whose troubles occupied vorable light.” 98ain in a highly fa- 


will give the last concerts of the sea- 5 
son in Symphony Hall on Friday after- 
“a May 3, and vaturday evening, | Seems unavoidable, there is the Stamp of 
May 4. 
Higginson, the sustainer of the or- j dially received. 
®anization, the program will be de-| 
‘voted to two classics which have had 
more performances than any others in ; Struments making 
the repertory. 
“Unfinished” symphony, and Beetho- 
ven’'s “Broica’”’ Symphony. 
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Berlioz in this symphony. 


of Oct. 1, when the men Spent several || of 
days in Camden, N. J., making phono- || night revels, 
Sraphic records, 
in Boston opened on Friday afternoon, 
‘Oct. 12, and since that time 87 con- | 





orable light. 

The overture is intended merely to 
/Sugsest an impression -made by Haw- 
‘thorne’s dramatic story of ‘‘Rappaccini's 


Boston Concert Notes | Daughter,” and in illustration of the 
» Scheme the composer has handled the 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra instrumentation with excellent effect. 
hile showing at times an influence of 

e Wagner school in treatment of the 
protissimo passages, which nowadavs 





; /a welconie musical independent displayed 
At the desire of Henry Li. in the composition. The work was cor- 


Wolf’s delightful Serenade was played 
with all needed Piquancy and color. the 
} frequent solo bits given the lighter in- 

; charming contrasts 
They are Schubert’s | with the work of the groups. 
‘he fantastic Berlioz Symphony re- 
ceived due consideration at the hands of 
| mt Th Schmidt and his Players. The 
‘ , , uSiCal descriptions, which vary from 
The year’s work began in the week | pastorial romance down to the lent 
an opium victim and Walpurgis’ 
Bry bala! pS a: forth with a 
| Sa, C force an Cauty of executic 
The concert season | that made the performance one of stent 
merit, though a bit deafening in its 


strenuous passages. S Cote Cis. 27 SR 
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THIBAUD AND DVORAK 
FJranrs.  ——— Oh 2% if 
‘The Violinist in High Mettle and. Trans- 
; forming Power and “The New World” 
Symphony at the Cambridge Concert of 
the Boston Orchestra 









of Sanders Theatre, Mr. Thibaud and 


TANDING last evening upon the stage 
S dominated the 


his violin completely 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. If a tense, 
» yous organism is the definition of ‘‘temper- 
ament,’’ then Mr. Thibaud has ‘‘tempera- 
ment’? equal to or above :ny violinist of 
his day. His deep and vivid emotionalism, 
absorbing, consuming, differentiates him, at 
such moments as those of yesterday, from 
all his compeers of the violin. Miss Sey- 
del recently made the concerto of Saint- 
Saéns in B minor the light, graceful and 
persuasive music that it was probably 
meant to be. Under Mr. Thibaud’s bow 
it became different music altogether, since 
‘such is the force of ‘temperament’ to 
‘override and reshape music of other im- 
‘port to its own ends. Miss Seydel had 
‘daintily poised her part in the Siciliano 
| with the delicate eloquence of the wood- 
'wind. But through that and the rest Mr. 
‘Thibaud traced his own fine, pulsing line 
‘of melody, distinguished in quality, in 
‘rarely sensitive passion and dark of shad- 
ing. From first to last it was music in 
dead earnest without a smile The arches- 
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SOO, I Nata 
tra, was always his background instead of |} 
his counterpart. His flery ornament was | 
not flawless, but neither was it noisy or. 
scratchy—delicately and breathlessly traced ta | 
figures, swift as thought, as indelibly and 
inetsively cut as a fork of lightning. 

The time was when the Prelude to “The | : 
Mastersinger’’ was in such degree the at- 
tainment and the ‘pride of the orchestra 
that the conductor could confidently watch 
it through many perfect measures with ‘ 
hands at his sides. Last evening it was ; 
rather loosely assembled and rather indis- | 
criminately blatant. But with Dvorak’s. | | 
‘New World’ Symphony Mr. Schmidt | 


’ 


seemed entirely at home, ‘by virtue of a | 


comprehensive sympatny which probed the i 
music to the utmost in detail, in dramatic 
j 





















lebb and fiow, in stoutly honest brass and 
surface songfulness of wood-wind. The 
music of Dvorak’s best conception and. 
‘Mr. Schmidt's best execution has no Wag- 
‘nerian expanse and complexity, no under- 
lying philosophy or rich imagination, no 
baffling novelty or subtle finesse. It is) 
'merely musicianly in the straightforward, » 
conscientious and sometimes solid sense. | 
As if to balance endless reiteration Dy 
cther orchestras, sucn a symphony has | 
rarely appeared on the programmes of the ¥. 
Boston band, ‘but its »ublic on hoth sides | | 
of the Charles rises to it; while perhaps ‘it; 
is cur particular own, if ‘by no more than | 
dedication. Yet the music is good to hear | | 
--not too incessantly, to be sure, for. its’! | 
themes have no wearing quality—and Mr. } 
‘Schmidt has given it round and comely | 4 
Ji TG Bi | 
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Symphony Hall. 


SEASON 1917--18. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Se ee ee ee ee ee 


TWENTY-KOURTA PROGRAMME 


(Last of the Season) 


FRIDAY, MAY 3, AT 2.30 P. M. 


SATURDAY, MAY 4, AT 8 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat, ‘‘Eroica,’’ op. 


- Allegro con brio 

- Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 

. Scherzo: Allegro vivace: Trio. 
Finale: Allegro molto 


95 


PRELUDE, ADAGIO, and GAVOTTE in Rondo Form 
(arranged for Strings by Sigismund Bachrich) 


BERLIOZ, OVERTURE to the Opera ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ op. 23 


a — —— 


ERNST SCHMIDT, Conductor 
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The audience is respectfully 
requested to remain seated at the 
end of this concert. Mr. Higginson 


will say a few words. 
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|| orchestra were performed for the a 


We , , I time at these concerts. a | 
» ah a yy In the number of compositions pe. 
, . , formed Beethoven led with eight, Mo- 


came next with six, Berlioz and 


HW zart 
Sibelius followed with five apiece, 
| Brahms four, Debussy four, Saint-Saens 
+four, Cherubini two, Dvorak two, Gold- 
de mark two, Handel two, Haydn two, 
Jt 0 add, FRrag u/StE Rachmaninoff two, Schumann _ two, 
/ .. | /schaikowski two. Ravel’s suite was 
Programs Lacked Brijl-|was performed twice. The other com- 
; J poserg represented by one composition 
j were: Alfven, Bach, Balakereff, Car-; | 
liancy of Former Years penter, Chadwick, Charpentier, Chau-) | 
M4 ] : son, Chopin, Davison, Delius, Ditters-/ || 
in Orchestra S History dorf, Dohnaanyi, Dukas, Enesco, Grieg, || 
——__— i d’Indy, Lalo, Liapounoff, Liszt, Mac- |: 
| Dowell, Mendelssohn, Rameau, Ropartz, 


Scriabin, Smet , Strauss, Svendsen, 
IN TEREST CENTRES Wagner, Wallace, Wolf, 
IN NEW CONDUCTOR] tiie Makers were: Mmes, Garsiaeeiay 


The pianists were: Mmes. Leginska, 
| Nash, Novaes; Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 
| The violinists were: Miss Seydel; 
By PHILIP HALE Messrs. Noack, Witek, Zimbalist. 
The 24th and last concert of the Boston | Viola: Mr. Ferir. 
Symphony Orchestra’s 37th.season took Violoncellists: Messrs. Malkin, Warnke, 
place yesterday afternoon in Symphony halal ele scan ‘ox need 
: mes. xyarrison, niska, Nash, 
Hall. Mr. Schmidt conducted. The pro- Novaes, Seydel appeared at concerts 
gram was as . follows: Beethoven, with the orchestra in Boston for the 
“Eroica’” symphony; SBach-Bachrich, first time. Mr. Sand, a member of the 
Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte for strings; Orchestra, appeared as a soloist for the 
Berlioz Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini.’’ fret time. Mesers. Perit, : 7a) 
2 , : " |Noack, Warnke and Witek were men- | 
The program for this concert first pers of the orchestra. 
stood as follows: Tschaikowsky, Suite; The programs of the season were not. 
No. 8; Beethoven, “Eroica’? Symphony, |S0 brilliant, not so interesting, ag in’ 
' en : former years. Of the new compositions, 
it was changed to Shubert’s “Unfin- Ravel’s suite made the most immedi-. 
ished’ symphony and _ Beethoven’sSiate and also durable impression, No 


“Eroica,.”’ Shubert’s Sympony was i [doubt the attention paid to the three 

ky’s Suite, it was extra concerts with chorus was some- 
stituted for Tschaikowsky ‘what injurious to the regular subscrip- | 
said, because it is a favorite composition ‘tion concerts. 


of Maj. Higginson. Again there was @ The list of works performed shows in 
change. The little Suite of Bach was/|a way the influence of the war. Yet 


's Overture was |m0 one would probably have objected if 
exhumed, and Berlloz's 7 a symphonic poem by Strauss had been 


added, although it was performed here} ).:¢ormed. On the other hand there 

last season. was no excuse for the performance of 

The concert will be repeated tonight. Bruch’s violin concerto, when Bruch’s 

These compositions were played in recent and foolish diatribes against our 
¥ ; allies are considered. 

the course of the season for the first] Nor was the list of soloists a strong 

time in Boston: Symphonies by Alfven, ; one on the whole. Out of 15 of them six 


Carpenter and Dukas; a tragic overture were members of the orchestra, Mme. 
Cyt ): a suite; Garrison sang delightfully; Mme. Legin- 
by Davison (first performance); | ska played brilliantly a concerto of little 
from Ravel’s ballet “Daphnis and‘ worth. Miss Novaes was a very wel- 
Chloe.”” Mme. Leginska played Lia- come, if belated visitor. Mme. Melba, 
pounoff’s first piano concerto; Wr. yr MeCormack and Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
Ferir played d’ Indy’s Lied for viola always give pleasure. 
(originally violoncello) and orchestra. After the departure of Dr. Muck, Mr. 
Mr. Sand played the whole of Mozart’s Schmidt, who was officially the assist 
clarinet concerto. Miss Garrison sang ant conductor, finished the season. F 
Zerbinetta’s air from Richard Strauss’s_ the conductor of next season’s cone-- 
“Ariadne on. Naxos.” several have been named. The men | 
Liszt’s ‘Prometheus’;  Chausson’s” .o+thy of consideration are | 
‘“Poeme” for violin and orchestra, and “Toscanini, Serge Rachmaninofft.-----——-—" 
| Saint-Saens’s Havanaise for violin. and Henry Wood. 
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NANADDM Ww QU picturing something ugly must Itse my And with the Berlioz overture , he made no address, although the auais}__ inf 
BUL BELLE 11 Wan, ‘yemain beautifull’. ) | the concert, the season, and Major "ence applauded loudly, and many rose & 
| Pac ait a isc ue i aeeaui The Funeral March added to the '| Higginson’s regime ended. Not a/ to their feet the instant that he arose 





remarkable musical conc from his seat to step out of the audi- 
it suggested more to ec at oe torium during the intermission. Other 
}long ago many feared that ihe awe than this, the concert was as unevent- 


ful as any other since the disappear- 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra | ance of Dr. Muck. | 


| | 
| was at hand. Today those fears are Ernst Schmidt conducted perform- | 
| dissipated. May the organization! ances of Beethoven’s ‘Krotca” sym=} | 
; be as great in the future as it hag | Phony; of movements from’ Bach violin | 
been in the past. Vivat! Crescat! | Sonatas, orchestrated with much taste | 

| 


| “i 5 q n sadness of the leave-taking from 
| CH ae gi Boston’s musical benefactor (Cole- 


y, idge called this ‘a procession in 
Ate. May 4/18 \ rite 


purple’), but the lively Scherzo and 
Major Higginson Terminates the piquaint Finale restored a 


; ° brighter mood. These last two 
His 37 Years of Connection movements are always a puzzle to 


those looking for the “heroic” 

with Symphony Orchestra scheme, and _  Berlioz’s suggestion 
BRN oils ts that the Scherzo pictures the busy- 
bodies of the world, going right 
. a } "Ss d 

1, ei Bach, Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte, in Rondo | along with their petty affairs an 
re. ft form. forgetting all about the hero, may 
Berlioz, “Benvenuto Cellini’’ Overture. | be the sardonic solution of the 
mystery. | 
: By LOUIS C. ELSON. | We can compliment the horns in 
| We understand that the Heroic|the Trio here on the manner in 


) ...| which they played their three-part 
mene foe ee wren the. Dre ‘harmony. This horn passage was a 


| 
i Sram at the request of Major Hig- | pioneer bit of work in its time. 


! 
ginson, who desired to terminate his | (1804) before valve-horns were in- | 
i | $7 years of connection with the or- |! vented. The final variations were} 


| fell played, but they scarcely 
eo . r | rnest com- also we 
bide | eee such an ea make a true climax to the sym- | 
| ha position. It was a somewhat mel- phony. The Finale of the fifth sym- | 


“wna ancholy occasion, for the greatest phony would make a much more | 
life-work of a noble gentleman ends reasonable ending to this agree | 
ye | Mr. Schmidt 

with this concert, and that of to- The reading that J 


| - gave to the symphony was a manly 
| night. Yet the thought that the or- and commendable one. He did not 


‘| Floreat! and skill by Sigismund Bachrich, and 
| Berlioz’s overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Ceél- 
| ag Fae lini.”” The programme was preceded by 
FIN [ l) a performance of ‘“fhe Star Spangled 
A A Banner,’ played by the orchestra with 
more spirit and conviction than usual | 
on this occasion. Mr. Schmidt’s reading ' 
of the symphony was more than a rou-| || | 
tine performance. It has. breadth,| |: | 
' warmth, grandeur that is inherent in| | ‘ 
the music, but not always so empha- | 4 
sized by the conductor. The familiar 
pieces of Bach gave a pleasure only’ | 
. MPHON second to that of the performance of | 
the symphony, one of the noblest and 
.most amazing compositions in the lit- | 
. e, , ,| erature of music. Berlioz’s piece was 
Jase AA ty t/1E played with a fire and a brilflase | 
. . : which swept everything before it 
Major Higginson {O| There were excellene concluding per- 
formances, after which the whole roy 
. 4 
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ae | Beethoven, Heroic Symphony. 
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chestra rose to its feet to acknowledge | 
long-continued applause. / 

Even this festive muste did not rélieve | 
the seriousness of the occasion or dis-_| 


| Um: it isband, that . ove Dw rch, but pel the thought: of the sorrow of the | 

' ea chestra was not to disband vesshvg Lal dh sect sane, ge ae ee Concert great citizen of Boston, as faithful to 
ay Major Higginson’s task was to be empnhasizec © nerolic element. £ his ideals of patriotism as to his ideals. 
ei! times in the symphony and the final 


: ther loyal Bostonians, of art, whom mischievous and ill-con- , 
‘snap at nel Sidered criticism had embittered by. 
those who should have been the last to. 
forget or depreciate his immortal gift! 


to this city. 





lati and we may look overture matters were a trifle too 
‘het amet : _| brassy and kettle-drummy, but in 


forward confidently to a continuance these works this was a failing that 
of the high standard that has made | leaned to virtue’s side, and at the 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra fa- Close of the symphony Mr. Schmidt, 
the orchestra, and Major Higginson 


BY OLIN DOWNES 


There was a certain solemnity of 
mood evident when the audience gath- 
ered yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
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| mous for more than thirty years. 


To review such an occasion tech- 
!nically and analytically would 
scarcely be in place. It would be 
almost like criticising ‘‘the remains’ 
at a funeral. Yet some tribute may 
be paid to the excellence of the per- 


formance. | ys 

Place Beethoven's Heroic Sym- 
phony beside Strauss’ ‘‘Heros Life’ 
and we get at the root of much of 
the musical illness of the present 
times. Self-abnegation in the one 
work, self-glorification in the other. 


were all vociferously applauded, but 
no farewell address was made. 

It is always a keen delight to 
hear our string orchestra play 
Bach. The strands of the contra- 
puntal structure are kept so clear 
and well-defined, the balance of 
parts is so perfect, that one can 
express only admiration. The work 
took us back to very old orchestral 
days, for it was a great favorite 
with Mr. Gericke, who first intro- 
duced it in the programs. With 
the exception of the B minor Mass 
we value Bach's instrumental 
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phony Hall for the last Friday after- 
noon concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra of the present season. 

It was also the last Friday after- 
noon concert the Symphony will give 
with the personal support of its found- 
er and sustainer, Major Henry L. Hig- 
gzinson, 


FOUNDER WILL SPEAK 


Every seat was filled. and every seat 
for the concert tonight will be dis- 
rosed of long before the concert takes 


SYMPHONY CLOSES: 


a epee RY sense 


: EVENTFUL SEASON 


Maj Higginson Is Given 
Demonstration 





Famous Organization Passes Into 
Control of New Directors 





-like development works more than his vocal, particu- 
eee aovaniont of the Heroic larly when he uses the tiresome, re- 
with the battle-scene ‘in Strauss icra aria-form., The _ per- 
work, and we have the affirmation formance of the present Bachrich 
and the negation of Beethoven S| arrangement was beyond all ecriti- 
great apothegm—"Music even when) cism. 


wT" oar os 


Place, when Major Higginson will make 
a four-minute speech concerning his 
relinquishment of personal association 
with the orchestra and its future poli- 
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With its concert of yesterday after- 
noon and that of tonight, the Boston 
cies. Although Major Higginson was| Symphony Orchestra will have closed. 
present yesterday afternoon listening _its 37th season as an organization and __ 
to a final programme of his own choice, have marked an epoch ff its history. _ 
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ts ulti- ‘ ' at any 
cae the service of ar ' , 
endl alien and quiture to be found in ' change from the Adee ceryye Liye 
Siete ining its deficits from seuson to profess to doubt the hold that the 
; eason one but Maj Higginson him- Symphony Orchestra, in, for and 


Sel: knows so well the varied pra nigh by itself, has upon a sustaining public in 


, <1 the 
ten this town, should have looked upon 
i timate to have been of ' ag koa nen 
Bes to cavil, to censure, to rape BSR aa second balcony of Symphony neve py 
a | regnabie - of No “assisting artist’’ grace‘ 
‘sonal motives. P cbrain ‘affiliations and day afternoon. 0 » Schmidt was again 
gment against Cc the programme; Mr. Schm S ag 


| - ¢ ‘ting; the chosen pieces--Beethoven’s 
welfare of the wrches- conducting; , “iy ss 

: REE an insistent upon the choice *frojca’’ Symphony, a iittle Suite yen Bi: 
“of the eminent conductors—chiet amon Bach, Berlioz’s overture to his opera en~ 
oe m Nikisch, Gericke “ee he praesehiny venuto Cellini’’—were classics, or common- 
ave laid the eee soe ‘edifice of the places, of orchestral routine. There was 
Mor tgaphony the virtuosity, tre elO- naught indeed to signalize the occasion, ©x 
jenes which have made the o-chest¥@ Gort the fact of chronology that the Ccon- 
Se rage, cert was the last of the season. Yet there 
Phere mre ‘the paramount qualities Cor’ WAS ''ccond balcony, filled—so far as 
‘which tend to dull attending ears Py ° Pry uet might measure 

‘ Cc 1 ste ' P ' 

‘their constant perfection. In Ba hrich $ inspection from the parg oh tengo hy 
arrangement of Bach's “prelude, adagi® jit--to the last seat. Mr. aderewski, ™ : 
and gavotte in rondo form, compare the McCormack as “‘soloist,” the most nove 
gorgeous color of the choirs of strings, and the most interesting of music, a thrice- 


vet, as sheer f m 
aa atwaye ae ieoat ith that of eminent conductor could not have assem 


¢ 2 ‘e listeners in the upper tier—and 
| representative orchestras. bled more lis 

orrhe Slory of the tonal body complete not a subscriber among them. For chose 
forr ne oiure to “nis the floor and the first balcony, yesterday 


‘07’ ure to his | " : re 
eS enyenuto Cellini,” a. perform- with hardly a Vacant seat and, likewise 
; , 


9 . aromatic, ardently ro- heartily applausive. PP; i 
es the third symphony Of jut «ne thing hod gathered this audience 








fk n, and again at the Close of . d stivred this temper—the Boston Sym- 
t ce goncert. Mr Schmidt, who has ety Cran iianton keeping its metile through 
gerved in a trying situation with mod~ Prony © renestm o clade’ in hati ak ala ab 
es d commendable skill, was the vicissitudes of such ibled } Ns 
Sita and warmly applauded, a trib- never before it had known, resolute to its 
ate which he shared with the OrchestTa. yori, genious to continue under new dis- 
i;ahat no recent seagon has been ipensations as under old—the glories ot 


devoid of gg oe oe ge a Mick's thirty-seven seasons accumulated on its 
ne panpgll interest. It was difficult, head, the promise of as many more stretch- 
Bey impossible, to obtain foreign scores. jnge wefore its eyes. Conductors may came 
so-called symphony by Alfven was and so, as change they must; new proprie- 


dela ind gk eg a oad torships may sueceed old, as new vgn of 
; . ; +} cor x? . <4 s14434 q° yut t 1e 
imaginative, expressive, tions bring new responsibilities; but 






; With & ; } chestra itself. Without it, the 
hon promised better things . in the orc ‘ 0 
bee experienced craftsmanship. da at Proprietors would have no public, the con- 


: r i nom 
most engrossing Ln gy eager elena Pella ductors no instrument. In sheer self-pres- 
one one Strauss’ “Ariadne on Naxos” ervaiion—if from no higher motive—the) 
ene 


r coloratura soprano, sung by Mme@ ere bound to maintain the ini i oho yore 
Garrison. ill remains stuntards in which it now e2 2 Cee 
The .absorbing question st in 1918-©thner. With reason, applause swelled anc 
who will conduct the orcnes ro abip? long continued when the conductor called 
O78 and Lyon nan lle atin the >and to its feet at. the end of Beetho- 





erce scomed to linger at the close of the 
whole concert to clap it, 
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ven's Symphony. By exception the audi- 


sounded, requiem nearer to many a listene 
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.leave-taking for the present and in this Scherzo has abated n ‘rom Dr 


dd o ) ‘eae 
augury for the future, the orchestra wa fa wsisiysge Mapes the ‘cumulation of. the 
me , 1S) mus? ; only the horns sounded 
at the top of its bent. The Prelude, Adagio ‘ | Ph 
‘agit ,._,/@ little dull -in the song of +the -Tri 

and Gavotte pieced together from familiar Th the variati ; dah. 
Bach by the Hungarian, Bachrich, runs for rough the variations the Finale sounded 
string ehoir only. When Within plentiful poiiryeMbaanty ohare, and wil bdr ‘OF volce, those 
memory have the whole division of violins, ®U@¢¢" Wingings of the air in which Beet: 
the violas, the violoncellos, the basses, hoven is as a spirit released in melody, 
Played with such homogeneity yet diversity t?4t are the joy of his muste, yesterday, 
of tone, with such freedom of modulation today, perhaps forever. Of how IDENT vir- 
; and force of rhythm, with such large elo- tUOSitles, fidelities, ardors, diligences were 
l aitenad and delicate lustres, with such these three performances the sum! ft was 
‘sense of tonal pattern in both fanciful and #8 though, in a troubled, uncertain time, 
bee, motion as they brought to Bach's th® orchestra would take leave of its publie 
little pieces? An occasional unison thrilled »¥Y 2nd fer itself, i 

the ear by stark, sonorous power. Often a Ep 
the interweaving of the parts was as web In a sense 
through which light is shining. The Pre- force, by the long familiarity and the ex- 
Jude sounded as a stately pageant in tones; haustless zeal of the orchestra with the 
j the Adagio gained the exfoliating, pulsing music, Beethoven’s Symphony played it- 
flow, the richness of tonal texture, the self Yet it was good to hear’ Mr 
depths of tonal beauty that are the es- Schmidt shunning the excess that would 
Sence and the wonder of this eighteentn- wring the last drop from every measura2, 
century music songful; the Gavotte was that would sharpen and resharpen” every 
undulating tracery, now of earth, again of detail, that tends to stiffen incisiveness 
air. What string choir from Boston to Sai into rigidity. A century of listeners have 
Francisco, from Paris to Petrograd, may read what they will into ‘‘The Eroicai”’ ft 
match this quality, may yield this pleasure? |(may or may not be a tonal epopee of 
Again, in the more impetuous measures of freedom; but as music, it is of superb and 
Berlioz’s overture, in the resounding Finale |sweeping liberty, of a magnificent energy * 
—"‘pure theatre,’’ if ever there was oper- |out-flinging from itself, even when it -is 
latic preluding that deserved such name— Speech of grief. The more, then, was itr 
the orchestra rose afresh to its tonal] power, Welcome to hear Mr. Schmidt not merely. 
anew at nervous but controlled full, and “letting the Symphony © run” (as Mr, 
to its tonal spiendor, once more as un- Gericke used to say with Schubert), but! 
coarsened as of old. Then it was the voice sustaining and even occasionally spurring 
of stage tumult and stage spectacle; but the progress. If his hand was énergétic, it 
it was equally the voice of character and Was also elastic: his ear rang true ta 
emotion when it sang Cellini’s air to his duality of tone; his perception respected 
mistress, when the speech and the pres- the beautiful and artful phrasing that the 
ence of the cardinal sounded from the Orchestra long since mastered from first. 
scene. The playing of Bach’s Suite was Dar to last. Except™Dvorak’s Symphony | 
feat of pure artistry exercised upon pure “From the New World,” he has done noth. 
music in abstract. The playing of Berlioz’s "8 SO well through the six pairs of con. 
overture was equal feat with music that ©®rts in which he has led, as he did this | 
beats with characterizing rhythms, blazes ‘‘Hroica.”’” Audiences, orchestra, manage. / 
with picturing colors, strides and sings ™ent have been fortunate with him in sud- 
with energy of emotion, energy of illu- 22 4nd exacting emergency. He has hela 
sion. It is possible, almost, to act any the end of our musical year tg nearly 
of Berlioz’s music, and the orchestra was "0P™Mal course; he has made interesting 
so minded yesterday to his master-over- programmes and worthily kept & pledge or 
sali two of his predecessor in the Production of 
And. what fire and freedom it brought “abe her ih 6g maintained, 7 best Baby 
to the contrasting measures of Beethoven’s, ~..’ 2 y, os energy and esprit de 
“Ercica Symphony’—the measures of the OTP’, °f the orchestra in a difficult time, 
ee ers | nobel iB with increasing wisdom giving it more and 

Strong man liinging out the passionate en- more its head in perforr 
‘ye ; ; 3 nance that he knew 

ergy otf his music upon players and hear-~ jt could well achieve. He has : ; 

ers, then at will concentrating it rt S proved ‘him: 


in OT-'gelf a conductor of mor 
: S nore than respectab]« 
chestral song ot a power and a beauty routine abilities. He deserved thorough!\ 


that, 2 century containing even a Wagnerithe hearty applause that yesterday, a. in 
has still to equal, The orchestra touched sum of the six weeli the EP fp ra 
Such fire through the first movement while! turned him satin 

out of it darted and Haahed “a matchless “Beethoven’s Symphony played itself,” it 
detail; of itsclf, at will of Beethoven, at; is easy to write, and truthfully. Se in 
PAGEaSt. hint from the conductor, it made} measure also did Bach's little Suite and 
the “Funeral March” a song of degrees, perjioz's colorful and resounding Over- 
as the Psalmist has it, in heroic mourning.| tyre. They played themselves, as the 
There was a requiem in the music, as “ phrase goes, because in Symphony and in 
Overture the composer has written a mas- 


by intrinsic and renewing 
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ductor nor orchestra nor yet. again mane with all the finish of other times and 


‘tra; while the orchestra sustains the con- 


the beginning of the review, 
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e¢e in ‘kind,’ De eae ce i el ped 
uence and progress that neither Con) mpg work was admirably int 
ers may resist. Akin in humbler design an 


outcome was the little Suite from’ Bach— | 
in each division doubtless of the day’sfavorite repertory piece, 


work to him, but like all the rest that hépresented in a way tha 


with all the sonority of today. This 
indeed, was 


t must have 


| wrote, music still expressing itself to €8rSsyade all who could recall the Music 


delighting in.jts substance and stride. It if¢ya1) symphony concerts of the eight- 
routine Bach, if the scrupulous hearer’, eens hout reserve, in the 
chooses; but what of Bach was not rou- 1&8 believe, wit on rf f 

, | tistic continuity. 


tine, since no composer was less awareidea of ar yu 
than he when he had fashioned an en- Will the tradition be ‘preserved in 


during masterpiece. “The Eroica”’ isthe orchestra of the new order? Un- 
Besthoven magnificent as the overture togoybtedly it will, since the style of 
“Benvenuto Cellini’ is Berlioz splendid. ; nterpretation rests, more probably, 
Thus do the composers sustain the orches- on the discrimination of the listeners 


cérts; and the conductor moves as a “ter- than on any decisions of rs eet 
tium’” but essential “quid” between. At managers or trustees. And the unal- 
the orchestra terable fact of the Boston Symphony 
seemed the foundation of the Symphony Orchestra concerts is the audiences. 
Concerts. At the end, digging deeper, it ~heir appreciation of music remains, 
is the composers and the music they make no matter who directs policies. In 
and adorn that lie below even the orches- last analysis, their appreciation 
tra—still firmer, yet more permanent. the jaSt analyst», — | ‘ 

and the fame of the orchestra prov 


H. -*« . 4 * 
ee ‘to be one and the same thing. 
Vr asf : ises is in 
Ti t P The first question that arises 1 | 
Semereres!, “Orchestre wWhed regard to the conductor. Whoever he | 


Specially for The Christian Science nitor “a a, 
7 eerON Mass.—In Symphony Hall is he will. doubttess nes ve | 
on Friday afternoon, the Boston Sym- ihe we Rapa ees gsm etal seaninie | 
‘phony Orchestra presented its twenty- ale together : but assuredly the | 
fourth and last program of the season, toh do this without being of the same | 
EGy oh Beethoven, g set of Bach) Dationality as his recent prodecessors. 
Teces (prelude, adagio and gavotte) re ee aggre sdiaigebicorbireas Pm rod 
arranged for string orchestra by Bach- Les hniaiate And whatever settle- : 
ri . lini’”’ ae at ee ; 1; : [~ 
-seillag nD Bertion tie es azeeunia ment is found, the ste oe ool | 

+17 is ‘emain as hig Ss >. 
will repeat the program tonight, when ey Pappas 07 the members must 
its founder, Henry L. Higginson, now he “men loyally disposed toward the | 
retiring from the responsibility of sus- United States. There may be persons | 





taining the concerts, will make a brief who think that unionism and high | 


‘address. : ayy standards of performance are incom- 
’ The list of selections originally an- ° atible. But have they ever heard the 
nounced to be given on this occasion , Philadsinhia Orchestra play? 

was different from that finally per-| Minor questions are those of soloists 
formed ; but one piece, the “Hroica” | and the deficit. As for the soloists, 
‘Symphony, remained, according ah they should unquestionably be selected 
original intention. Beethoven, whose | etthaut any regard for the private 
music has been the most systemati-| | sass arran zements of the .man- 
wally cultivated, perhaps, of any writ- | } pe va for the deficit, nobody hav- 
er’s in the course of the 37 years that; ©®"" the matter thought imagines 
the orchestra has existed, was first | ne Sven en y th innaerts cost over 
in honor at this time. The composer | that the pgs soeea ete ail hk: the com- 
‘whose name stands in gold over the) Income 1S vais SE eb ommehi- iil 
proscenium arch of Symphony Hall munity, in these 4 | 

was the one through whom the insti- 


tution of the old order spoke its fare- hesitate to make up. 


a 





symphony guarantee funds, would | 
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music possible. 


| “To achieve this object it was neces- 
; Sary to give to the conductor the sole }' 
artistic responsibility as an essential to | 
|} success, and then to require of him and | 
his men a high, and ever higher, stand- |, 
ard. To win that standard nothing has |: 
been spared and the aim never forgot | 
ten; and in this season our orchestra || 
has reached our high-water mark. 

“The concerts were offered to the 
whole public, but my chief wish and | 
hope was to meet the needs and satisfy | 
the longings for the beautiful art of the 
many people leading quiet or busy lfves 
and having little enjoyment; and, 
furthermore, to help in the education of 


Concert 
| | the students of music. 


. ; 
‘¢ “To me the concerts have been a great 


joy, not only because of the 
PATRON PRAISES music, but chiefiv because ey tna 
' freshment and enjoyment of the multi- 
HIS ORCHESTRA tude of people unknown to me who, 
leading gray lives, have needed this 
sunshine, and this vear it is they who 


Mai. ae fe have written to me a mass of warm 
aj. Henry L. Higginson, founder letters full of gratitude for the past and 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra,| of urgent requests for the future. To | 
was the central figure last night of | these unknown triends and to all of of 












oo ow were we 
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Mayor Thanks Founder of 








a 


an impressive scene in which, at the nak ey Re ican Bil : re ud 
a artiest thanks. Thus the faith ary 
Cc h ¥ cy a *. _! y . . . 
lose of the concert in Symphony |, the vision ot my youth have been justi- 
H; » nh jus 
all, he took formal leave of the|' fied. 
orchestra, paid tribute to the conduc- > nad hoped to Nave Cale 
tors and members for their devotion, } ("ce?'S during my lifetime, but this | 
Hiniiked tin wait ; ’ war has brought us many troubles, and | 
Kea ltswaudiences and bespoke] among them the problems of the orches- | 
continued support for those who were; tra during the season, which have ex-/ 


to take up the work which he felt r maser my raptor da and nerves. There- 
or ry part “‘chestrs 3 - 
obliged to lay down. re my part in our orchestra ceases to 


aay night, except for the popular concerts of | | 
Friends of the orchestra and of Maj. | 
; 

i 


-—-«, 








Pee * this year. The conductors,. the mem--: 
Higginson filled the hall and the nits fy man of our orchestra and the office’ 





assembly, listeners and musicians, lit- management have done their work ex- 
erally overwhelmed him with applause. cellently from first to last, and have de-— 
| He first set forth his wishes and aims] served the warmest thanks and praise.’’ 
'in founding the orchestra, then turned Turning to the orchestra, the speaker | 
to its conductor and members with proceeded: | 
warm words of praise, and finally ad- |, ‘Gentlemen of the Boston Symphony 
dressed a closing word of confidence to | Orchestra—For many years we—you and | 
the public. | I—have been good comrades, an honor 
Mayor Thanks Founder | and a great pleasure for me. In these 

it fell to Mayor Peters to voice the | years we have worked hand ana glove 
gratitude of the citizens of Boston, and 7 together, and have kept true to our rule, 
his tribute added the note of personal | ote! wae bee at the outetart, of intelligent 
affection to the occasion of farewell. eg a et one conductor at a time— 
Maj. Higginson was too deeply touched ape , ycopheagrh a vel a ipa Hop 3 
to make more than a few words of | Coss sure to follow. We have played in 
reply. “Mr. Mayor,” he said. “and! enya citics of the United States, and 
members of the orchestra, IT thank you. still, have deserved it, Roch Gama 
~ but especially the mayor, and you marked an advance in the quality of our 
dont know how sorry I am to say 4 music, and this year has seen our high 
good-by to you.”’ ‘point. P 
‘ _My friends,” said ‘Maj. Higginson, | “I like to think myself a member of 
‘the Boston Symphony orchestra was our orchestra, and have done my best t 
set up from the conviction of my youth help you: and, on vour side you halk 
that our country should have great and served with an intelligence and devotion 
permanent orchestras. In HKurope I had not to be forvotten hy the audiences ai 
seen the pleasure and comfort of such || by me. I congratulate cia and thark 
orchestras, and it seemed my duty and | you for our success fairly won. 

fotena ‘ 

was my aim to give our country the best Ie “My time for work fs past},and now a 
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number of excellent men and women SSRN RPO TET SEN A Eas <ga 
have taken my place. Of you I ask for’ FINAL RITES AT THE SYMPHONY 
them the same intelligence and devotion 


a pi A a cloaked a final | certs, Only ii the vicissitudes of the year 
: ua bie appt the Bptsnece Pee Prine mor isi dg nf an ptt eta any disposition | 
a te, BAe ee May 6 / iF present, seemed 008 oeeen ne Suenerturbed |and Symphony Hall to question ‘his poli= 
Beate audience Mas. Higginson eala: yyy, Higginson and Mayor Peters Make Wwigotad ~ Rie nee ee 
heartily supported by you and by the, Speeches; and Mr. Ellis, After Thirty- Mr. Ellis Withdraws resolved, according, to leave his post when 


‘public throughout our country, else it “3 The issue of the usual] complimentary | the orchestra passed to new control. He: 
could not have lived. It must live in all| Three Years of Service, Leaves the Man cards of admission to the Pop Concerts |i8 no longer a young man and exacting | 


its strength and beauty, and now will agement—Rakhmaninov’s Whereabouts— establishes as fact, out of current rumor ] Private interests press for his attention, | 
be carried on by some friends who have through the past fortnight, the withdrawa] |Maceforth he will devote himself. to 
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taken it up; and for them I ask the| —_—— of 


Same support which you have given me 
through all these years.’’ 
Mayor Peters said: ‘‘We all feel that 


tonight, when he whose name is so-in- 


dissolubly connected with the Symphony 
Orchestra and who has done so much for 
it is here to say an official good-by, 


| there should go out to him a word of 


parting from those hosts of people who 


‘have benefited from this orchestra dur- 


ing a@ period running back almost, 40 
years, and it is to represent them that 


‘I am here now. 
“A democracy, to be successful, must 


have service given to its people, and 
he who in a democracy renders gervice 
to the public ts he who earns the ‘grati- 
tude of the people. The spirit. which 


actuates this country has been shown |} 


by him who had the vision to create 
this great orchestra. 


_ginson said he did this for the people. 
and that represents the contribution of 
his citizenship. Sir, you have rendered 
much to your country in many ways; 
you have in yourself set up a standard 
of public service since the time of our 
war; and tonight I have the privilege of 
thanking you on behalf of the people 
of this city—those thousands, tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thousands who, 
unknown most of them to you person- 
ally, have shared together, as this great 
audience has shared tonight, the pleas- 
ure and profit of your work for them. 
“We want, sir, to doubly thank you, 
and we want to give to these men who 
are taking on themselves the future of 
this orchestra our best wishes and ex- 
pressions of confidence. But to you, sir, 
particulariy—and it is my privilege as 
mayor to speak for its people—we want 
to thank you deeply and humbly as a 
body of your fellow citizens whom you 


have served through years of unselfish 


devotion.’’ 


HE audience for the final Symphony 
concert of the season and the last 
under Mr. Higginson’s control was 
larger than any company assem- 

bled in Symphony Hall ona Saturday even- 
ing for many months. It contained a per- 
ceptible sprinkling of his friends and kins- 
folk, some of whom are rarely seen at a 
Symphony Concert unless it is an excep- 
tional occasion; but it still lacked the ‘‘In- 
Vincible band’’ who bought its usual Seats 
at the beginning of the season and then left 
them vacant in protest against a German 
conductor and German and Austrian Ssub- 
jects in the ranks of the orchestra. As on 
Friday, the band was on its mettle and the 
Eroica Symphony of Beethoven, the little 
Suite of Bach, and Berlioz’s Overture to his 


'opera of ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini’? were played 
“In the Harvard Union, at the 80th an- | 
niversary of his birthday, Maj. Hig- 


with irreproachable skill and manifold elo- 
quence. The listeners, in turn, were on 
their mettle to applaud the orchestra and, 
called to its feet at the end of the Sym- 
phony, it received richly deserved reward 
not only for exemplary ability but for ex- 
emplary fortitude through a harassing sea- 
son. 

At the end of the music Mr. Higginson 
proceeded to the stage from his usual seat 
in the parquet; while the orchestra sounded 
a fanfare and the audience rose, applaud- 
ing generally and sincerely for at least 
two minutes—no short time, aS plaudits are 
usually measured. Reading from a man- 
uscript and seeming to have himself well 
in hand, Mr. Higginson then addressed in 
turn the standing company before him 
and the standing orchestra behind him. He 
recounted his purposes in the founding 
and the maintenance of the concerts, the 
finer recompense that they have brought 
him; touched modestly upon the glories of 
the band, thanked the men for their share 
therein; affiirmed the surrender of his re- 
sponsibilities to other hands and com- 
mended his successors to the loyalties and 
good will of an established public. Long 
and hearty applause answered him. When 
it had subsided Mayor Peters took the 
stage and in the name of Boston and Bos- 
tonians in general returned thanks to Mr. 
Higginson as public benefactor with the 
orchestra, contributing alike to the pleas- 
ures of the community and to the repute 
of the city at home and abroad as a cap- 
| ital of the arts. More applause, through 
| which Mr. Higginson spoke a hesitating 


Mr. C. A. Ellis from the management 


‘of the Symphony Orchestra. Hitherto. 


these cards have borne his signature; 
| they bear that of Mr. W. H. 
|}manager. For the moment, Mr. Ellis hap- 
|pens to be in New York, in the interests 
of Miss Farrar, and may not speak for 
‘himself; but for some time his friends 
| have known that he had handed his resig- 
| nation to the new trustees of the orchestra 
iand that they, upon his insistence, had 
| regretfully accepted it. When Mr. Hig- 
| 8inson founded the band in 1881, he confided 
the daily management of its affairs to the } 
| Stat cf old Music Hall. Ags it began to 


| Hecla Mining Company, to take 


now 
Brennan as 


give concerts out *of town, he callad Mr. 
Ellis from the offices of the Calumet & 
charge 
of these ‘‘trips.’’ Subsequently, in 1885, 
Mr. Ellis became full manager of the or- 
chestra, in which post he has continued 
through the present spring—in all for 
thirty-three veayrs. During that ttme, in 


the concerts at home, in the journeys” 


abroad, in execepticnal undertakings like 


the expedition to the World’s Fair at San | 


Frarcisco, in the ceneral conduct of the 
manifold and exacting business of the band 
ard of Symphony Fall, Mr. Ellis has main- 
tained an eaual wisdom, diligence and de- 
vetion. Both in Roston and tn the other 
cities that the orchestra regularly visits, 
and much more than the public of the 


concerts or the nublic at large suspects, it 


owes to his foresight, resolution and ambi- 


| tion the advance to. present Standards, 
achievements and prestige that have made 
‘it in the arts an institution of national 
|} and internationa! piace and fame. His 


counsels have materially aided in the 
choice of conductor und “assisting artists.’’ 
in dealings with the personnel of the band, 


| > , Pe ° 

‘In f'nancial policies that neither scrimped 
/nor wasted, in the widening of the field of 
jthe concerts, in relations with the publie, 


in many a decision of temporary or endur- 
ing importance. Once the decision had 


| been made, whether or not he altogether 


agreed with it, he has executed it leyally 


yarnd ably. Not even Mr. Higginson himself 
{has served the orchestra with a Wiser and 
/& more unremitting devotion. 


So doing Mr. Ellis has gained the con- 


‘fidence of musicians and of the public and 


has risen to a distinction in his calling 


jin both the United States and Europe be- | 
yond any other American manager of con- ‘ 


these in the direction of the affairs of Miss 
I‘arrar, Mme. Melba, Mr. Kreisler and pos- 
Ssibly of other eminent singers and virtuosi. 
It is as open a secret that the incoming 
trustees have proposed to Mr. Brennan, 
long Mr. Ellis’s chief assistant, that he 
become the manager of the orchestra under 
the new dispensation. If he finally ae- 
cepts the post, which he now seems teme- 


-porarily filling, he will bring to it an 


ability, devotion, experience, tact and fair- 
mindedness that the board could hardly. 


find in another. 


-_-- ~~ 


‘Here in Boston 


Diligent search in both Boston and New 


York confirms the probability that Mr, 


Rakhmaninov, the Russian composer and 


‘conductor, is not now in the United States, 
‘ He has, however, a close friend and “per- 
sonal representative’? at New York in Mf, 
-Modést Altschuler, the conductor of the 


Russian Symphony Orchestra. According 
to him, Mr. Rakhmaninov is “in Scans 
dinavia,’’ and in easy communication wit 
Mr. Altschuler. The ‘‘personal represgenta- 
tive’ hints at an American tour next 
autumn for Mr. Rakhmaninov as pianist 
and conductor, should he not be called to 


I 


MAJOR HIGGINSON APPRECIATED 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


[From the Prooklyn Eagte] 
Many admirers of the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra who looked upon the retire- | 
ment of Dr. Karl Muck as conductor with | 
complacency, if not with delight, will be 
stirred to deep regret by the announce- 
ment of the retirement of Major Higgin- | 
son from the active control of that organ- 
ization. Conductors are plentiful and an/| 
active canvass is going on of three for the | 
leadership of this orchesra, but in all our’: 
history we have never had an enthusiast 
who has devoted so much time, loving 
care and money to the perfection of an 
ideal musical instrument as Major Hig- 
ginson has thrown into the work of creat- 
ing and sustaining his finest orchestra in 
the world. He has done a work for music 
for which his city and his country will 
iong hold him in grateful remembrance, 
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Mifflin Co.) 


* of the Symphony Orchestra After the 
Pratt, Now in the Foyer of Symphony Hall 
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son Retires 


(Courtesy Houghton, 
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OBS 5 RRS PRR ER eae f= ; and friends associated for this  pur- 
‘Gives — Symphony | Orchestra Formal pose. Application has accordingly been 
: ee Reorganization ‘filed for the incorporation of the 

| Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc., with 
i: aie ae the following trustees: Frederick P. 
‘Incorporated Trustees to Take Full Cabot, Ernest B,. Dane, Ma. A. DeWolfe 
ea nee Howe, John E. Lodge, Frederick E. Lowell, 
a Direction | 





Arthur Lyman, Henry B. Sawyer, Galen 
fhe at egreeetnee t.. Stone and Bentley W. Warren. 

t ' 3 ~~ “Mhe trustees believe the undertaking to 
‘Funds Guaranteed for Its Further be justified by guarantees already secured 


 ® 
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fe | Support towards placing it upon a sound financial 


~ 


e basis. They enter upon their duties with a 
y full realization of the significance of the | 
Choice of Conductor Falls to the orchestra ‘to the life of their city and 
; Board — country. With régard to the selection of a 
conductor for next year, no final announce- 
i | ment can yet be made; but negotiations are 
But Current Season Goes Without now in progress which have for their pur- 
4 Change pose the engagement of aggonductor who 
at will be welcomed by the public and will 
| maintain the commanding musical position 
Frederick P. Cabot Will Be Board’s of the orchestra.” 
Ss | Head It is understood that the authority of the | 
new board of trustees bears no relation 
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; ship whatever to the current season. The | 
Prominent Bostonians Associated with 1915 “season” continues not only through | 
the last regular concert on the night of | 
+itm May 4, but also through the ‘“‘Pop’’ con-., 
certs, which e@lose on July 6. Ayiee all of 
| 3 Major Higgin will remain in 
Major Henry L. Higginson. founder ot a i ell giana son 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and for otedie 
more than thirty-seven years its sustainer, The Personnel of the New Board 
has retired from its direction. All negotia-| Pye president of the trustees of the 
tions for the orchestra, in so far as they. Boston Symphony Orchestra is the Hon. 
affect conditions subsequent to the present Frederick P. Cabot. In February, 1916, Mr. 


‘iat ine Cabot retired from the practice of law to 
~ ‘ r O- P 


rated board of trustees, at present consist- Court, upon an appointment made by Gov- 
ing of nine members, all well-known Bos~ opnor McCall. During his two years on 
tonians. With them will lie the choice Of the bench, he has extended the usefulness 
a new conductor, although no decision con- of the court by organizing ‘“‘The Judge 


" . ico-psychologi- | 
| . d. Baker Foundatiopn,’’ a medico-psyc 
cerning this selection has yet mature eal clinic for the helpful analysis of es- | 


The following official statement of the pecially difficult or doubtful cases. Judge | 
‘Boston Symphony’s reorganization w4S CGapot was born in Brookline on June 16, | 
issued this afternoon. S43 1868. He took his A. B. at Harvard in 


“Plans for the continuation of the Bos- | 1890 and his an and a sce & tie 
: ith years later. er servin O 
ton Symphony Orchestra have within the assistant United States district attorney, 


past week taken a definite form, which he became partner in the . law firm of 
May now be made public. As the end of Hurlburt, Jones & Cabot, with which he 
‘the thirty-seventh season drew near, it was associated until his return to public 


‘became apparent to Major Henry L. Hig- office. Judge pages od a ett Nn a 
nso 1, corporate board an e visitin 
aa J By ae Synneed. the-orchestra tp 2° Radcliffe College, and is treasurer of Dum- 


a has sustained it ever since, that Ra Academy. He is president of two 
must no longer bear the burden of the Un- | »,anufacturing compenies and director of 






saegien. 


Ernest Blaney Dane has had an active 
career aS a banker, and now holds the! trustee of the Boston Floating Hospital, 


presidency of the Brookline Trust Com- 


Pany, as well as directorship’ in other] gimmons College. For a long time he was 


banking institutions. fe has expressed his 
public int3rests as treasurer of the Massa- 


Chusetts Forestry Association, as member 


of the board of selectmen of the town of | president of the new Symphony Orchestra 
‘board. Apart from his well-known activity in, 


Brookline, us a trustee of the Danvers 
State Hospital, and as a member of the 
executive committee of the Boston Floating 
Hospital. Mr. Dane is well known as cc 
lover of music, and was the donor of the 
organ in the Harvard Club, Boston. 

M. A. Ge Wolfe Howe’s place among the 
new trustees of the Symphony re-affirms 
an intimacy cf relationship which the pub- 
lic mind has long attached to him, espe- 
Clally since the publication, in 1914, of his 
historical book of ‘‘The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra.’’ His other works as author and 
editor ar2 legion. At present he is carrying 


the editorship both of the iiarvard Alumni 
Bulletin and of the Graduates’ Magazine. . 


He followed undergraduate courses at Le- 
high University and also at Harvard, 
where, in 1888, he was made Master of 
Arts. 

John Jillerten Lodge, who studied at 
Harvard from 1896-1898, has for some time 
been curator of the Chinese and Japanese 
departments of tho Boston Museiim of Fine 
Arts, where his executive and administra- 
tive capacitics have commanded attention, 
in supplement of his specialized expertcy in 
the art of the Orient. His highly devel- 
oped capabilities in music, the product both 


of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 


It is understood that the treasurer and | 


clerk of the new Symphony board will be 
Frederick Eldridge Lowell. Since gradu- 


various large corporate and private in- 
terests. He is a brother of Guy Lowell, 
the architect. 

' Arthur Lyman, lawyer and trustee, 1s 
identified with many industrial, financia! 
and real estate development concerns both 
in New England and throughout the 
American Northwest, extending as far as 
Seattle. He was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1883. His public service has in- 


\ 


cluded a term as the mayor of Waltham. | far behind that day in March, 1881, when 


He is a trustee of the Boston Athenzeum. 
Henry Buckland Sawyer, born in 1871, 
is treasurer of the Stone & Webster man- 
agement Association, and as banker and 
manager of public service corporations 
has been given similar office in indus- 
trial and electric companies throughout the 
country. He has shown more than usual 
intereét in the philanthropic field, having 
served as. director of the Hale House 


Association, as member of the council of 


'ment, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. 


‘portation companies and in banking circles 
, through the house of Hayden, Stone & Co,, 















the South End House and of the corpo 
tion oi the Brimmer School, and also as 


He is a member of the corporation of 
active in Battery A, field artillery regi- 


Mr. Galen L. Stone will take rank as vice 


the directorship cf many important trans- 


: 
4 


he has given broadly generous, yet always. 
unobtrusive, support to many- causes -of 
humane and public value. Heis a trustee 
of the State Infirmary and State Farm. 
He has especially furthered the work of 


/ viser. 
of an inborn genius and of much scholarly | 
study, are well known. Mr. Lodge is a son } 


_ THE ORCHESTRA’S HISTORY — 


| ; 
Its Course from a Dream 5 
of the Founder’ 
ation from Harvard in 1895, Mr. Lowell | ers 
has been widely active as a trustee for | 


jtinguished years during which . Major 
\Henry L. Higginson has _ controlled the 


the South End House and of efforts asso- 
ciated with it. He is a trustee and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of Welles- 
‘ey College. 

Bentley Wirt Warren, senior member of 
& Lamson, was graduated from Williams 
‘College with the class of 1885. Asa trustee 
of the college during a jong term of years 
he has given its interests unstinted service. 
Apart from his extensive private practice 
as attorney for street railway interests, he. 
has served in the Massachusetts House of 


Representatives and for two years as a 


member of the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Mr. Warren is now dividing his time 
between Boston and Washington, where he 
has volunteered to assist tne Unsted States 
‘vel Administration as its chief legal ad-’ 








Youth to Its Present Full Flower, in 
Brief Review ) 


Mii; " 


No brief sketch of the thirty-seven dis. 


destinies of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra can encompass the story, in its full 
values, as told by M. A..de Wolfe Howe 
in his history of ‘‘The Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra.” Its beginnings, indeed, run 


Mr. Higginson first announced to the pub- 
lic of Boston his plan for a permanent 
orchestra. They call for a study of the 
founder’s spirit and purpose as these were 
manifest in the years from 1856 to 1860; 
when Mr. Higginson was ardently devoting” 
himself to the study of music in Vienna | 
and in other musical centres of Europe. | | 

There the man who was later to estab- 
lish a place of first importance in the 
world of business and to become tha 
























































founder of the Boston Symphony Orches- | 
tra, lived and labored through nearly four 
precious years of his youth. | 
- *When I came out here,” he wrote to 
his fath*r*, ‘I had no plans, as you know.: 
‘Trade was not satisfying to the inner man 
Jas a life occupation. Out here I have con- 
}sulted, and have decided to try to learn 
} something of music ex- and internally, i. é., 
‘of playing and of harmony or thorough- 
bass. If I find that I am not profiting by 
my work, I shall throw it up and go home, 
If I gain something, I shall stick to it. You 
‘will ask, ‘What is to come of it all if suc- 
cessful?’ I do not know. But this is clear, 
I have then improved my own powers, 
}which is every man’s duty. I have a re- 
“source to which I can always turn with 
delight, however the world may go with 
“me. JI am so much the stronger, the wider, 
the wiser, the better for my duties in life.” 
' Of the physical injury which overtook 
“Mr. Higginson, in consequence of over-long 
‘and over-diligent practice under conditions 
“which no ordinary man would have faced 
without early capitulation, there is not 
‘need here to speak, although it was di- 
‘rectly bound up with his ultimate decision 
on March 1, i860, to return home. He wrote 
then: 
| Up to the present time almost I 
have hoped to be able to play, but it 
cannot be, andthereforeI .. . have 
determined to leave here. If you con- 
sider the whole thing, and remember 
that I enjoy in the depths of my soul 
music as nothing else, you'll easily 
>. comprehend my stay. 
To give the narrative once more to Mark 
Howe, “The native country to which he 
returned was on the eve of war. What Ye 
could give at once was himself; and this 
gift he made, going early to the front. and 
‘fighting hard and late.’’ But there did net 
disappear the hope he had conceived in 
‘Burope, ‘‘to see an orchestra in Boston 
which should play as well as the great or- 
ehestras of Eurove and give concerts at a 
‘reasonable price.’’ Ratner this purpose was 
‘strengthened. In Major Higsinson’s words: 
‘, That war taught a great many men 
“that if we were to have a country 
worthy of the name, we must work for 
it, educate it, as well as fight, for it, 
' and this duty lay upon every individ- 


Fil itizen, be it man or woman. .., . 
if MaKe end of the Civil War left me 


cs without an occupation or money, and 

. +-with a wife whom it was my first duty 
to support; so for many years my hope 
for music lay asleep. At last, in one 
or two vears ending in 1880, luck had 
turned my way, and enabled me to 

~ take up this project in earnest early in 

fn” 288i. 

ts The lines which the founder drew upon 

“the establishment were clear and simple. 

‘Particularly they laid it down “that the 

' conductor was to have the sole artistic 


i" 
- 


direction of everything; and that, in my 
opinien, nothing but constant, steady, in- 
telligent playing and rehearsing under one 
conductor alone would make the orchestra 
good.” The plans’ fixed also the charge 
of reasonable prices, taking fully into ac- 
count the founder’s willingness to make 
good whatever deficit was sustained, to 
seek no profit whatever, and at the same 
time to write nothing down to loss, if only 
the orchestra should be found to fulfil its 
mission. 

All this seemed both certain and com- 
prehensible. And yet the _ vicissitudes 
which the orchestra had still to undergo 
before its place could be held as estab- 
lished ran into a series of length defy- 
ing the present chronicle, 

Suifice it to say that these complications 
ranged from petty difficulties arising from 
popular differences of opinion, to the 


weighty questions of holding and securing | 
the preéminently right men for the con- | 


ductorship, and to the important matter 
of building a new hall for the concerts 


when it became evident that the old Music | 


Hall could no longer be utilized. Of the 
problem then posed, Boston’s Symphony 
Hall was the solution, the funds for 
which were contributed by public-spirited 
donors. Its construction has given Boston 
an enduring structure almost unrivalled 
for its purpose and in its kind. 
The conductors secured during the 
thirty-seven years were the following: 
Georg Heuschel............1881-1884 
Wilhelm Gericke........ee.. 138 #-1SS90 
Arthur Nikisch ..... vobtense 1889-1893 
BaNtit. P@Ur ecccces eoeccece I SHG~1898 
Wilhclm Gericke es es LSYS-1906 
Karl Muck -- «1906-1908 
Max Fiedler 1908-1912 
KKail Muck o-e e+. 1912-1918 


With even more certainty than at the 
time when the words were written, Mr. 
 Howe’s concluding remarks may be re- 
| printed now: 


All possible steps have been taken 
to insure the permanence of the or- 
chestra, If in the future the public of 
other cities than Boston shall do less 
to support it than in the past, it will be 
in no small degree, because the Bos- 
ton Orchestra has helped to point the 
way toward the public and private 
maintenance of similar institutions 
throughout the -. eountry. This, in 
itself, is an achievement repaying 
much of effort and sacrifice. Al] the 
other reimbursements are beyond enu- 
meration. What the public has gained, 
besides its enjoyment of the fruits of a 
garden lovingly planted and faithfully 
tended, has been the spectacle of a 
dream fulfilled, a vision realized 
through unswerving faith in the ideal 
from which it sprang. 


| 
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THE SYMPHONY’S REORGANIZA TION 


announcement of the new band to a pub- 
lic which had seen orchestras come and /Structure of permanence. In a true’ sense 
orchestras go for the half of a century. of the word, such endurance has been al- 
Doubt and even some scoffing were the ways a part of his plan, and consequently 
public’s first answer. Yet there was a it is not now found wanting. By similar 
concept of stability here, with all the pos- token, the simplicity and directness of poli- 
Sibilities of artistic excellence which thrive cy established by the founder is a further 
on stability and starve on impermanence, part of the new trustees’ heritage. Those 
that was in the end to conquer all chal- principles of an orchestra’s Management, 
lenging. There was a vision deeper than which for so long went half-understood in 
any the community had of the way in the mind of the public, have now become | 
which great things can be done, gathered €ommon property, needing only the devo- | 
from years of intensive study of the Old tion of the new trustees, it would seem, to. 
World’s way in music and magnetized by secure them in _ perpetuity. Architect's” 
the force of unselfish purpose. An achieve- drawings as well as foundations are both 
ment of permanence was its guiding ob- at hand. 
ject. Prime among the principles set by Major 
On the other hand, though in direct con- fligginson, more surely than in any other 
sequence of its singleness of conception, orchestra throughout the country, has 
there has been the character of the Bos- been the independence of the orchestra’s 
ton Symphony Orchestra as more uniquely leader. Entirely apart from late compli- 
a monument to the fidelity and the gen- cations, this freedom has been largely re- 
erous heart of one individual, its sustainer 4ponsible for the first place which the 
and founder, than has ever been known in Boston Symphony enjoys among all Amer- 
either the new or the old world of music. ican orchestras. From the gusts of popu- 
This followed not from material reasons [ar prejudice, of conflicting tastes and of 
only, though they were much, at a time the intrigue of patronage which have so 
when even the idea of being asked to buy Swept and harassed the conductors of 
season tickets for the new concerts was a Other orchestras, the leader in Boston hag 
surprise to the public. What was of es- been ever preserved, free to work in ardor 
sential importance was a strong and un- nd unity toward the highest goal present 
swerving right hand at the helm in the before him. In other words, the merit 
years of the band’s establishment. It isand the artistic worth of the music have 
a revelation to read afresh Mr. Howe's been supreme. mi 
history of the Symphony Orchestra and toa This ideal of merit, however, simply 
see what crises of misconception, what leads into another ideal, transcending and. 
conflicts of an as yet uninformed publii fusing all. It was the ideal upon which 
opinion, the organization encountered at the orchestra came into being, and was 
various phases. of its development. They told in these words, informally but ace 
were all weathered, and weathered in suck Curately reported from Major Higginson’s 
a way that strength was gained in the Speech in the Harvard Union on the ote 
process. The piloting did it, the single anc ©4Sion of his eightieth birthday, Noy. 18, 
unchanging will, steering by certain fixed 1914: Gh 
Stars, and never daunted. A great many reasons have been’ 
And yet, as we have suggested, there = Riven for my founding the Symphony ~ 


a duality of condition here which could n Se eek ee ee reper n ech tee 4 
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a long term, and, in the later years of | 
the body, of a pension if he resigned 
because of old age, or ecause an in- 


i Peri uent on their side in the under- | Muck were started in Providence, Mall 
coming conductor felt it best to replace | ’ 


taking. This is proven by the financial Higginso ) : 
eS, es him with a different man. There has) support which they have already ob- retinal Es tines tthe oracrnan aan 
Oth been a remarkable esprit de corps in| tained for the future maintenance of declared that if his orchestra was mo-* 
Ai the body of the orchestra, a spirit re- | the orchestra, The people of Boston] tested and ite artistic tone ruffled by 
ne a flected in the ‘attitude of the present | will never give up what Major Higgin- attacks on its leader or other members 
| of the company he would discontinue it, 

The necessary newspaper accounts of 
developments in the Muck case are said 
to have greatly upset the major. He 
|} determined to wind up the affairs of 
orchestra, but was persuaded by. 


the 
! his friends to allow it to be continued | 
by others. 
e The most important duty before the. 
\ 


new board of nine trustees is the ap-. 


Sey management. Ideals and 

in this hour of America’s trial, there are have been maintained. These men have . ; 
‘no words more important in the new trus- Mh b+ weeny has: age i a io’ then Cache | } 
Cees, highe nore durable tha lem- | 

_ tees published statement than those which nitone. 

signify their deep consciousness of this The same spirit which went to the 
ddeal’s abiding presence in the trust they founding and maintenance of the sub- 


how accept. JnaWh, Apr’, 17.49/97" scription concerts has heen generally 


traditions | son has bestowed on them. 
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snaintained in the directing of the ‘‘Pop” . 
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The Jast pair of concerts by the Bos- | 
ton Symphony Orchestra, as support- | 
ed by Major Henry lL. Higginson, | 
were given on Friday afternoon and | 
Jast night in Symphony Hall. The last 
geasons of the Fops under the game 
regime commences tomorrow night. 

In the audiences of Friday afternoon 
and yesterday evening were many who 
had attended the Symphony concerts 
since their beginnings back 4in the 
old Music Hall. The Friday after- 
noon cdodncerts, partly social, partly 
musical in their makeup, have been al- 
most those of a big family. Season 
nfter season the subscribers to these 


—_ ee ee ee 


concerts have come to their seats, nod- 
ded to familar neighbors, and taken up 
the conversation where they letf off, 
the last spring. The Saturday night | 
audiences have contained, in the late 
vears ‘especially, a larger portion than 
the Friday afternoon affairs of pousic. 
atudents and professional musicians of 
the city, The atmosphere at these con- 


certs is a trifle less formal, the talk 
morse on the subject of the new sym- 
phony just performed than on the va- 
rious and sundry tidbits of Kriday af- 
ternoon gossip, and after the concert a 
eood many of us go over to a chosen 
resort and continue the argument over 
there. 

As with the audience, so with the or- 
chestra. The men sitting in it have 
been there for many years. The last 
one of the men who played in the orig- 
inal body in 1881 has not resigned on 
pension, The orchestra was founded by 
Major Higginson for one purpose—the 
best possible performances of the best 
music. -The member of the orchestra), 
who signed an engagement Was sure of) 


right Future 


Wl uy S, (908 


‘1 econeerts, of a less pretentious and ex- 


acting character, of course, than the 
concerts of the 


Orchestra. under its appointed conductor, © 
|'in the winter time. The size of the ‘Pop’ 


son to Season and to the benefit of 


the Symphony musicians. The manage-_ 


ment found after awhile that even in 
concerts of this nature the life and 


quality of the performances gained by | 
having a conductor not a member of | 


the orchestra direct its interpretation. 
Hence the presence of Mr. Jacchia, the 
second visiting conductor to be engaged. 
Tie programmes have been constantly 
enriched and, in accordance with their 


character, have been abreast more or 
less of the musical topics of the times, 
'ranging all the way from famous or- 


chestral masterworks of various kinds 
to fragments from current musical 
comedies and the like. They were 
abreast of the times, too, in a more 
serious sense. It was at the special 
request and insistence of Major Hig- 
ginson that “‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ was plaved at each and every 
one of the ‘‘Pop”’ concerts, last spring 
and summer, and the programmes of 
this season will play not onlv America’s 
national anthem, but also those of the 
allies. 

And now the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra faces a new regime, laden with 
difficult complications, largely brought 
on by public feeling due to the war. 
Not unnaturally, the patrons of past 
days look with some apprehension at the 
future, since Major Higginson, deeply 
wounded by aspersions unworthily cast 
on him in connection with the body 
which has been his immortal gift to 
the city of Boston, has given up all 
active connection with it. 

A group of very representative Boston 
men have persuaded Major Higginson 
to let them carry on the work, and it is 
safe to assume that their spirit in doing 
this is not less altruistic and artistic 
than was his. ‘They have found public 


complete Symphony | 


' orchestra has been inereased from sea-4 


| Schmidt. 


'pointment of a leader to succeed Muck. 
| Since the est of Muck the musical 
| affairs have been directed by Ernst. 


| tirement of Maj. Higginson was made 


Orchestra Will Be Contin. Yesterday morning by M. A. DeWolfe| 


|'Howe. It follow:z: 


ued Under Direction Announcement of Plan 
of the Trustees “Plans for the continuance of the Bos- 


‘ton Symphony orchestra have taken a 
definite form, which may now be made 


ACTION OF MUCK 


. public, 


in 1881 and has sustained it ever since, 
that he must no longer bear the burden 


Maj. Henry lL. Higginson has sev- °f the undertaking. 
ered his connection with the Boston has consented to have it continued under 
Symphony Orchestra, which he found: the, direction of certain citizens and 
ed and which he has sustained since friends associated for this purpose. 


1881. The world-famed musical or-|, “Application has accordingly been filed 
for the incorporation of the Boston Sym- 


ganization will be continued under phony Orchestra, Inc., with the following 


direction of a board of trustees. Ap-j trustees: Frederick P. Cabot, Ernest B, 
‘Plication for incorporation of the| Dane, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, John HB. 


Lodge, Frederick E. Lowell, Arthur Ly- 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has} man, Henry B. Sawyer, Galen P. Stone 


nt filed. Announcement of taking| and Bentley W. Warren. 
over the affairs of the orchestra was! ‘The trustees bélieve the undertaking 


Expressions of sympathy with the ®¢cured toward placing it upon a sound 
veteran soldier and music lover were imancial basis. They enter upon their 


, duties with a full realization of the sig- 
ae pre Rennie Ata igh alos r nificance of the orchestra to the life of 
is a direct result of the sensational their city and country. 
series of incidents starting with the As to Conductor’s Desk 
ee ge ce conn Pang ges “With regard to the selection of a 
Spangled Banner” in the program at conductor for next year, no final an- 
Providence some months ago, and find- 
ing its finale in the internment of the 


German musician, 
Muck Controversy Cause public and will maintain the command- 
Ve: tl beniat ‘lent ‘ing musical position of the orchestra.” 
While the new trustees are sient on Judge Cabot is a graduate of Harvard: 
the subject, and Maj. Higginson refused College and the Harvard law school. He: 
to make a statement, continuation of My A ray hoe of pi beeping ieee of 
: | c e College treasurer o ummer 
the orchestra is understood to be a com 'Avademy president of two manufactur- 
promise. When the attacks on Dring companies and director of another, 


nouncement can yet be made, but nego- 
tiations are now in progress which have 
for their purpose the engagement of a 
conductor who will be weleomed by the 


e yesterday by the new trustees. to be justified by guarantees already 


| The formal announcement of the re- 


“As the end of the 37th season drew 


near, it became ap t to Maj. H 
HASTEN ED CHAN GE L. Higginson, who pera ‘ti palbegicen’ 


| 
| 


' 


| 


‘Reluctant to see it come to an end, he 
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Ernest Blaney Dane is president of 
the Bro Sera thre rust Company. He w 

the organ in the. Harvard Club. 

i A. DeWolfe Howe is a Harvard. 

master of arts and is editor of the Har- 

vard Alumni Bulletin and of the Gradu. 

ates Magazine. 
John Wilerton Lodge is son of U. S.. 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. He is 
|curator of the Chinese and Japanese 
departments of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

Frederick Eldridge Lowell probably | 

will be treasurer and clerk of the new/ 
Symphony board. He graduated from! 
Harvard in 18%, and since has been! 
trustee for large corporate and private} 
+ interests. 
_ Arthur Lyman graduated from Har- 
vard in 1883. He has been active as 
lawyer and trustee in financial, indus- 
trial and real estate development con-| 
cerns. 

Henry Buckland Sawyer is treasurer 


‘of the Stone & Webster Management | 


_ Association, and is known as a banker 

-and manager of public service cor- 

-porations. He is a member of the cor- 
poration of Simmons College, and has 

‘has been identified in the past with 

'Massachusetts militia affairs. 

| Galen L. Stone will be vice-president 


Heifetz soon proved himself as remarkable 
a violinist in a concerto with orchestra as 
he is in the miscellaneous pieces of a re- 
cital: the curiosity of the public over him 
ran high; before the end of the season he 
had been heard in nearly every series of 
symphony concerts throughout the country, 
save only those in Symphony Hall. 
Powell and Mr. Levitzki have risen fast 
and by just desert among the younger 
pianists, yet they come not to the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, While 
Miss Novaes waited through two years of 


established note for an invitation. 


Mr, 


Granted 


that the Symphony Concerts should sum- 


mon only proved and worthy 
‘in the season just ended there were Miss 
'Nash and Miss Seydel. 


abilities; 


but 


The passing of the old régime ought to 


foolish quarrel that has denied Mr. 


-end and probably will end the futile and 
Hof- 


mann, in the prime of his powers as one 
of the most illustrious pianists of our time, 
to the public of the Symphony Concerts. 


By the same token, Mr. Thibaud, 
of many distinctions, will no longer be. 
called merely to the outlying stage of San-_ 


violinist | 


ders Theatre, but will play with the or- 


of the new corporation. He is a mem-| 
ber of the firm of Hayden, Stone & Co., } 


and director in many transportation 
companies. 

Bentley Wirt Warren is senior mem- 
ber of the law firm of Warren, Garfield, 
Whiteside & Lamson. He has served 
in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, and»has volunteered t act 
as chief legal adviser to the state fuel 
administrator. 


“SOLOISTS” AT THE SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS 


Ay 


Opportunity for a More Catholic and 


HE “assisting artists’’ are, indeed, 
only an accessory to the Symphony 
Orchestra and the Symphony Con- 
certs, but in the general expecta- 


bin of liberalized policies at Symphony 


Hall next autumn, an appreciable public ~ 
ready includes the choice of ‘‘soloists.’’ 

recent years, the lists have >t aA 
Gftener in those overlooked than in those) 
engaged. It was all very well to hear the 


} 


* 
| 


“old stand-bys,’”’ like Mr. Paderewski, Mr. | 


Kreisler or Mr. Bauer; to enjoy the ripened 
abilities of Mr. McCormack or Mr. Gabril- 
OWitsch; to hear the young talents of Miss 
Garrison or Miss Novaes. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hofmann and Mr. Thibaud are 


no less established virtuosi of the piano and 
the violin, yet never once, of late, have 
they been invited to ‘assist’ the band. Mr. 


i chestra at home. Still more, however, 


to 


be desired is that catholic and discerning 
eye in conductor and management that will 
not be blind to the best of the young 
upon others 


talents and curiously fasten 


that in the event have proved 


mediocre. 


Most desirable of all, however, will be such 
sense of the just wish of the public aad 
such regard for it as would have brougiit 
Mr. Heifetz on a Friday and a: Saturdav 
to Symphony Hall, last winter, even at the 
increase of a few hundred dollars in tas 


expenditures of the year. 


The day 


has 


come when, within reason, the Symphony 
Concerts must be deferential to the pubiie 


frequenting them and not merely let down 


august favors upon it. Next season the in- 


fluence of this new day may 
the choice of ‘‘assisting artists, 


’” 


well affect 


| 
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Pressing and Perplexing Problems of Now circumstances, beyond any control, — 
haa made it a public institution amena- 


Personnel and Policy Awaiting ble to public opinion. The long-standing 
aloofness of the old proprietorship, how- 


the Decision of the Trus- ever admirable in devotion and result, was 


. manifestly shat , 
tees in a Near ion y Shattered. The hour for a new 
Future the old was wise when it resigned itself to 
new conditions, toward which it would al- 


‘ ie ways have been alien and resentful, and 
INE citizens of Boston -have transferred the orchestra to the present 


seldom done their city, the arts trustees. No more undeserved fate, none 


a eee ee 


and the public pleasure bettsr more painful to it and the public that had) 


service than the corporate body long enjoyed it, could have befallen than 
ihat, for’ the time, has NA een an "3 apa a of those who 
the Symphony Orchestra from imminent tra of Antena ies Ameri¢a, wie hae 


dispersal. Disbandment threatened, nit far and wide the chie? artistic glory of 
part because of tactless blunders of man- Boston, who for thirty years had swelled 
agement; in part because of the inability With it the stream of pleasure and profit. 
of ‘the founder and sustainer,” at eighty- 470m music. 


four and in broken health, to cope with the : 
new conditions of a new time. Those blun- 4 New Regime Well Received 


ders, beginning in flat resistance to the Not only will the Symphony Orchestra 
playing of “The Star-Spangled Banner’ as COMtmue, but a new day seems dawning 
upon it. No one may reasonably question 
the individual an4d collective dis 
c inter - 
tine with every orchestra.in the country—nesg of the new trustees. Not one of tkaal 
proceeding with the serio-comic assertion ..s a gingle axe to grind, except the wel- 
of Dr. ‘Muck’s Swiss citizenship, whereas, fare and the permanence of the band.. AS 
until he came to mga he had lived andlittle may the representative quality of the 
worked his whole life as a German subject,board be questioned, since it includes di- 
and culminating in an obvious reluctance versified interests in financial resource, in 
to remove his name from programmes andimusic and the performance. of music, in 
posters aiter he had been interned, hadpublic spirit and communal obligation: - & 
alienated a public valuable to the orches:single end—the maintenance -of the $Sym- 
tra and irritated a public hardly award phonys Orchestra at its present standards” 
betore of the existence of the band. iNor at as near an approximation to them as 
the eyes of the one public, policies af js, possible in war time—unites thse apbili- 
Symphony Hall seemed to exalt the for; ties and devotions. Being human and be- 
tunes of Dr. Muck over those of the or- ing new to an intricate understanding 
chestra; in the eyes of the other, insistencCé¢ine trustees will doubtless make mistakes | 
upon those policies or reluctant recession. 44 almost as certainly -eorrect them. In 
from them was continuing affront to the the phrase of the ‘eneliakie of the new edu 
senere emper and impulses Ww time, , 
general cemper and impulses of a Mm” cation, they will learn by doing. At the | 
Bitter bickerings and increasing publis 
6 ea? Pv RT aae start and with reason they enjoy the cone 
disaffection inevitably ensued; in a few r . 
months it was clear that the Symphony ‘Gence, the encontagts ae 
Fda dauid ‘nei tives Hints an rhe ticular public of the Symphony Concerts 
Aistatbrahip however ‘intelligent and be and aE ae? fi Par ni Mehran 
FRtOs) wy a a as Symphony Orchestra is a glorified, if some- 
nevolent, that had hithero directed them ‘what hazy, ‘Boston institution.’ In°a 
As a privat dertaking, the m : ' 
aS &  Privare: UN phe ps Symphony . hole week of comment, none has cavilled 


Orchestra had ministered for thirty-sever 
' xalicious ‘ 
years to the pleasure of countless audiences.2* t#e™ except..the m old men of 


ee ee ee 


preface to each concert-—-now become roll- 


was as obviously striking; and’ 
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nm utis’ to des" 
hearted undertaking, an 
ready perceive that they cannot get their 
wilful way in the policies of the new board. 
- In a sense, the fairest promise of the new 
yézime ‘lies in the fact that a public ne- 
cessity prought it into being; that it will 
‘depend upon . public support; that it is 
ayyare of public opinion; that it bids fair to 
be, within reason, amenable to it. The 
chief source and cause of the errors and 
mischances of the retiring Management 
was isolation . from public sentiment and 
indifference to it, until the public voice 
fairly shouted 'in: its ears. It honestly be 
lieved that its power and the artistic pres- 
tige of the orchestra could maintain 
through a war against Germany 4 German 
conductor at the post he had adorned; that 
it need not in new conditions alter a jot 
or tittle of the policies and the routine of 
thirty-seven years. In the last analysis, 
like many in the concert-going genera- 
tion of which it is a part, it held music 
end the performance of music as some- 
Prine fundamentally and inevitably Ger- 
man. These faiths and practices, however 
‘sincere, however fruitful of outcome in 
their day, have now become futilities. 
The new trustees, like the rest of us, must 
have learned by the experiences of the 
Season now ended the influence of public 
opinion for good and ill upon the fortunes 
wof-the orchestra. They are bound to con- 
sider it accordingly. 
~ That public opinion falls roughly into 


“two categories. In one, it proceeds from} 


those who have never frequented the Sym- 
‘phony Concerts, who never will frequent 
them, who would be mightily bored if they 
did, who never gave them a thought until 
‘war-time agitations began. That opinion 
will pursue the conductor, the manage- 
‘ment, the personnel, the policies of the 
orchestra, until it is content that nothing 
therein offends its war-time convictions 
‘and exactions. Once these are ‘‘nlacated,’’ 
‘as the politicians say, the Symphony Con- 
‘eerts will pass out of its ken and interest 
‘and it will heed them scarcely more than 
4t did before the United States became 4 
*oo-belligerent’” against Germany. In the 
itier eategory lies the opinion of those 
¥requenters, sustainers, enjoyers, of the 
Symphony Concerts and of the art of 
‘music in general, who in honest resolution 
refuse to attend them under a German or 
an Austrian conductor or with German or 
‘Austrian subjects conspicuous in the seats 
‘of the orchestra. It is not necessary to 
‘consider the validity in the abstract of any 
of these convictions. In the concrete, they 
‘exist; they have menaced the present as 
they threaten the future of the orchestra. 
‘The wisdom of expediency, which is not to 
he despised, counsels the trustees to deal 
‘with them accordingly. 


Kom PAS af! 
1, dal” ee Ms |» 
Treen ee ee 


Problems of Personnel 
There is no réason to doubt that the 
new board is as enlightened in these mat- 
ters aS any bystanders. Presumably it sees 
no less clearly than they that the war-time 
controversies of the last six months must be, 
definitively stilled and ended; that along 
no other way does éalvation for the or- 
chestra lie. There is, then, every reason 
to believe that it will choose a conductor 
whose past and present sympathies and 
allegiances in the war are beyond the 
slightest question. As surely, it will risk 
no leader, whatever his current profes- 


sions, whose talk and letters of old can 


‘tbe raked like dead embers for fresh | fires 


of controversy. On that score the future 
seems clear and sure. Much more obscure 
and difficult is the problem of the Ger- 
man and Austrian subjects who sit in the 
orchestra, who in many instances serve 
it well, who in some cases would be dif- 
ficult to replace by men of equal ability. 
Moreover, it is quite true that not a few 
among them are more tactful and even anti- 


German in attitude toward the war than 


| 


: 


certain of their naturalized fellows. AS | 


some say, all but nine of these ‘aliens’ 
have taken out ‘‘first papers’’ and are so 
on the way to citizenship of the United 
States. As others aver, ‘‘fiirst papers’’ are 
no saving grace in these days, and every 
man should be dismissed who is not a 
French or an American’ citizen or a 


subject of one or another sovereign | 


at war with Germeny or neutral there- 
in. It is easy to appreciate the point of 
view that sees in the discharge of many of 


these men a needless dismissal .of able, | 
tactful, faithful musicians, a sacrifice that | 


might well. be avoided in the quality and 
the unity of the orchestra. On the other 
hand, so long as German and Austrian 


subjects sit in it, there will be war-time | 
outery against it and them. As not a few | 


believe, these are the days when “peace 
at any price’ is a necessity to the future, 
financial and artistic, of the Symphony 
Orchestra, however hard the gaining of 
it may bear upon any individual member. 

In this matter, the trustees must decide 
between the policy of prudence and the 
policy of peri}. If they foilow the former, 
they and the new conductor will be face 
to face with the difticult finding of new 


men to fill the vacancies. Hitherto, the | 


Symphony Orchestra has been chiefly re- 
eruited from. France, Belgium, Germany, 


Austria and, occasionally, Britain. By | 
war-time conditions these ‘‘sources of sup- | 
ply” are practically closed, In Paris, Lon- | 
don, Milan; in Amsterdam, Stockholm, | 
Copenhagen—for neutral capitals—a fit and | 


willing man might be picked up here and 
there: but only by diligent and lucky 
searching. Youth has gone to. the field, 
irrespective of position or talent: age is not 


altogether. desirable in an orchestra already 


ped. Virtually, the: field of choice] Six ¢én¢erts in “Baltimore, . five in Wash! 


for. new men is these United States. If 
needed, recfuits of sufficient performance 
and promise for the string choir shoulda not 
be @itficult.to gather; for wind and brass 
they. will lie not so ready to hand: yet they 
may be discoverable. In a sense, new con- 
ductors cf requisite ability are more plenti- 
ful than, say, equally able horn-players. 
Obviously also, an appreciable change in 
the personnel of the orchestra—for the last 
four years virtually intact—would lay a 
new task upon the incoming ‘conductor, 
Since he must, fuse the recruits into the 
several choifs. Yet many such a leader 
might prefer an instriiment, in a measure 
of his own fashioning, to one received, how- 
ever perfect, from another hand. 

Granted the discoveries, the discovered 
are likely to be almost invariably ‘Union 
Men”; while the Symphony Orchestra, 


| through all its thirty-seven years, has been 


rigidly ‘‘non-union.”’ It was kept such 
because the old régime instinctively and 
frankly disliked ‘‘unions’’; because it 
sought its forces primarily from Europe; 
because it believed that a ‘‘non-union’’ or- 
chestra was bound to be superior in ac- 
complishment to a ‘unionized’ band. To 
maintain the Symphony Orchestra as such, 
it cheerfully made burdensome contracts, 
incurred what would otherwise have been 
superfluous expenditures. Now among en- 
lightened men in early middle age—and the 


new trustees are happily such-—mere blind. 


dislike of “‘unions’”’ is a vanishing or a 
vanished “prejudice, The ‘unions’ are 
facts, here existent, here to stay, to be 
considered accordingly. Europe, as a 
source of orchestral supply, is shut for the 
present, perhaps for several years to 
eome. It is absurd to say, in the face of 
the superlative operatic orchestra devel- 


\oped and maintained by the Metropolitan 
Opera House, that a “unionized” band in 
‘which the conductor and the management 


pick men carefully, insist upon: high. stan- 
dards and proportionate industry, maintain 
discipline, yet deal fairly, may not be an 


'orchestra of the first rank. Financial pru- 


dence will probably be a factor in the poli-| 
cies of the new régime. Worse fates 
might befall the new Symphony Orchestra| 
than to be quietly and fairly ‘‘unionized.’’| 


oe ee 


“Trips,” Purse and Prestige 


Again, should the orchestra be cleared 
of German and Austrian subjects, it) 
would have access to sundry cities from) 
which the licensing authorities, under mo-| 
tives which need not be closely scrutinized, 
have “barred’’ it this season, which it, 
was counted mrovocative to visit. From, 
the projected schedule for 1917-1918) 


¥ 


| ington,..six in a mid-winter western jour-. 
ney, sundry others in Providence, Spring- 
field,” Hartford,’ were foregone. Now it 


is difficult for the locally minded Bostonian/ 


taking his seat regularly in Symphony Hall | 
and mindful of no other place, te, re- | 
“tri 


ps”: 


alize the importance of these 
and ‘out-of-town’ concerts to “Hoth the 
‘prestige and the purse of the orchestra. 
The annual schedule has usually listed a 
‘hundred or a hundred and ten concerts. 
| Fifty of these befell in Boston; the other 
‘fifty or sixty elsewhere. In almost every 


other city, they filled the largest possibie 


auditorium at the highest possible. prices. ’, 
‘The financial return from them was the. 


most considerable item in the income ot 
the orchestra. They contributed,. more- 
over, materially to its prestige. . Outside 
the Metropolitan Opera House—a different 
métier—no orchestra that New York heard 
compared with the ‘‘Boston Symphony”; 
none such, likewise, was known to Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore, the 
Western cities of annual] or biennial nil- 
gsrimage. The New England public was 
admiring and loyal. Less by virtue of its 
concerts in Boston than by its concerts 
elsewhere the Symphony Orchestra has 
become the national institution and pride 
that even the controversies.of the last six 
months have proved it to be. These “out- 
Side publes,’’ moreover, judge it for what 
it is and what it accomplishes. With 
them in quite as high degree as with au- 
diences in Boston, the new conductor must 
prove his mettle, maintain established andi 
expected standards of programmes and 
performance. The more the necessity, 
then, that he be a leader of personality, 
power, prestize. 

A practical wisdom thus seems to demand 
that the new trustees shall reéstablish the 
orchestra in the full circle of these ‘‘ovt- 
of-town’’ concerts; that it shall regain and 
retain these ‘outside’ publics, essential 
equally to its purse and its fame. The way 
to both resultsis the removal of every ground 
for war-time controversy, however prejii- 
diced or irritating; the choice of a con- 


‘ductor and of recruits that will maintain 


the best standards of the past; the employ- 


‘ment of an expert and disinterested man- 


agement. It is an open secret that thsre 
will be charges in the old management; 
they need not, they shoula not, invoive 
the loss of some of the abilities, experience 
and devotion now concerned in it. The 
new:Symphony Orchestra no less than the 
old, deserves such service. : 


— ee 


Opportunities 

At home in Boston, furthermore, the new 
twenty-eight such concerts, if recollection! régime is not without other and exacting: 
does not’ slip, were so eliminated with no| problems. The audience at the Symphory: 
J emall. loss to the orchestral treasury.) Concerts of Friday afternoons seems... a 
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hesé. eve! te: concerts? “Perhaps 
sist potentially in that public which 
ter sk the~aspect of operatic avdi- 
en’ years in Boston or. which 

= windy Concerts of celebrities: 
[degrees Once persuade and | 

at to the vleasures: of: simphonic: | 


_and it might gradually — swell. 
neces of Saturday. 


nap ON a ‘symphony orchestra’ of the iP 


Perhaps... F 


“newcomers: lurk .among those 


Yr now r and even crave such pleasures, 
ee afford in a lump the cost of 
n to twenty-four concerts and = 


riment, give this potential pub- 
“opportunity. to subscribe to Six, 
yelve of the concerts, and tempt 
;. i ‘elastic tariff for single Satur-. 
gen new management in a°>chang- — 
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MON., TUES., WED. 


. ROBERT WARWICK in K in “The Maw Lover” 


i. H. WOODS’ great stn 


Laon am: ne relatively hish_ price of 
a es-for a cingle evening, - Why: not, by. 


ef well take thought of such an | 


a in thes ‘Season now ended and fal 
ce of all the ‘ vicissitudes’ of con- 


i. hoe an@ orchestra, the Boston: Sym-} 


po Ss 
THURS., FRI, ar 


ME, OLGA PETROVA in ‘The Life Mare” ESTRA 


“we ial Seente £ 


GLADYS LESLIE in ‘ 
n “The Littie Runaway” - ICED (W be KI 


SUNDAY EVENING AT 7.30 


ALSIE FERGUSON in | “Rose 0] the World”? : ).30 am 
i MacALLISTER in ‘in “Young Mother Hubbard” A A pn Come 


‘FREE AUTO PARKING. 


|S May be parked in rear of. 


‘ec of attendant or in adjacent ¢ oe DHESTRA 


got charge. | 


‘has come. into being. Tt Pipe 


mg eae ‘art and the pleasure of 
ral si ‘to a. aol that this town} 
It has provided " 


cin oe la aaedatant element. 
Eva nde out. so to say, the force 
ab s Symphony Hall; already. i 
itself worthy complement 0 
ony Orchestra, new "stream fro 
Cc pleasure and profit. Nearl 
ductors from whom the ne 
i} e- ‘chosen, have trained and 
a “choruser as well as orches 
among them but would 
rpervice of such a choir ai 
F hovtlobed: There is no reaso 
rat the singers would welcome th 


Be. the chorus, would serve. 


c hictor as’ intelligently, as-loy- 
» did thé -old. By. twenty 
ance. and promise, the Bos- 
“Chorus deserves encourage- 


continuance, not oversight and | 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1917-1918. 


Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 


Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The dates given are those on which the Friday afternoon concerts took place. 
ALFVEN: Symphony No. 3, E major,** February 8, 1918 . 
BaAcH-BACHRICH: Suite: Prelude, Adagio, and Gavotte in form of 

a Rondo, for string orchestra, May 3, 1918. . . . . . 1462 
BALAKIREFF: “Thamar,’’ Symphonic Poem, December 14, 1917, 488 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1, C major, Op. 21, January 2) 

Ta ieee oe pag 809 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 36, March 8, ‘1918 Lidge 4a COME 
Symphony No. 3, E-flat IM ‘‘ Eroica,”’ uP: 55» wie 3, 

SOB. 63 3 1451 
Symphony No. 5, . minor, Op. 67, October 12, 1917 Vio 7 
Symphony No. 6, F major, “Pastoral,” Op. 68, December 

Bh ZO Ts a. 4 i 538 
Overture to “Teonore,” No. 3, ‘Op. 72, November 2, 1917, 220 
Concerto in D major, for violin, Op. 61, October 19, 1917 

(EFREM ZIMBALIST) . . as heh RETR 93 
Recitative, “ Jehovah! hear, oh, hear mé,’ ” and Air, ‘Oh, 

my heart is sore within me,’”* from ‘‘The Mount of 

Olives,’’ December 14, 1917 (JOHN McCorMAck) . : 

BERLIOz: Fantastic Symphosy No. 1, C major, Op. 144A, April 
26, 7o%5. .. 
Scherzo: Queen Mab: Garden Scene; ‘Ball at Capulet’s, 
from the symphony ‘‘Romeo and aay Op. Ki No- 
vember 23, 1917 . . 
Overture to “‘ King Lear,” Op. 4 October 12, 1917 eiqoed 
Overture to ‘Les Francs-Juges,”’ Op. 3, January 18, 1918 
Overture to “ Benvenuto Cellini,’ Op. 23, May 3, 1918 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90, February 22, 1918, 
Symphony No. 4, E minor, Op. 98, October 26, 1917 
‘“Tragic Overture,’ Op. 81, December 28, 1917. . 
Concerto No. 2, B-flat major, for pianoforte, Op. 83, January 
18, 1918 (Oss sip GABRILOWITSCH) 
BrucHu: Concerto for violin, No. 1, G minor, Op. 26, February 8, 
1918 (ANTON WITEKT) 
CARPENTER: Symphony No. 1, C major, + April 19, 19 18 
CHADWICK: Symphonic Sketches: Suite for orchestra, March 
22,1918. 
CHARPENTIER: © Impressions ‘of Italy” 
5, 1918 
CHAUSSON: ‘“ Poéme,”’ for violin and orchestra, Op. 2 5,* 
December 21, 1917 (SYLVAIN NOACKT) 


Steinway Pianoforte used 
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‘Orchestral Suite, April 
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he Ast place. In contrast the audi- 
» ce 0 “Saturday evonings,. in parquet and” 
y ‘balconies alik ds to diminish. At, 
"7 | | jest, it is uneven according to the vosue 
| 
| 








of the “soloist” —or the note of some 


a biece on the programme; at most, ft seldom 
1 fills the hall, It is more and niore im- | 
Ad perative to find and to encourage new- 
) eomers to these.evening concerts: Perhaps 
Hh they exist potentially in that public which 
| has altered the“aspect of operatic audi- 
; ences in recent years in Roston or: which 





flocks to the Sunday Concerts of celebrities | 


Hi | of various degrees.. Once persuade and | 

) 1) } Gultivate it to the vleasures of symphonic 

1 qi] music and a symphony orchestra of the 
bane tty first quality and it might gradually swell 
| ApH | these ‘audiences of Saturday. Perhaps, 
i. 


* ae 


who know. and even crave such pleasures, 
but may not afford in a lump the cost of 
| | | pscription to twenty-four concerts and 
| | a su A ; . £ 
Hove rt seliom the relatively high price 0 
i @ places for a single evening . Why not, by 
4 way of experiment, sive this potential pub- 
4 iif lic .an opportunity to subscribe to SIX, 
A} } 


Se mn cetee 
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KITTY CORDOP>. 23, May 3. 1918 
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OS 7 y journeyS 4, .onposed among his American friends. 
it of pup proposec : Supported by MURIEL OSTRICED. go, Februarv 22, 19 18, 


all the ec ave gn ago He There confirmable fact rests, giving place 
Jeader wil States aS Well, N€+, fantastic speculation over his actual 
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the new conductor as intelligently, as-loy- | pba W WNi.A. FOX Sunshine Come 


r,** April 19, 1918 


; ; tv [at SS PERSERAARSPGNENICS 
ally, as they did the -old. bask atts ¥* 5th G3 Return Engagement ' shed 
titles of performance and promise, the Bos. | HOLLIS WEEK | | fam ANNETTE LUVICK, Sopra'te for orchestra, March 
ton Symphony Chorus deserves BT es {AY DELIGHTFU |) Hear the PARK SYMPHONY ORCHE™. 
ment and continuance, not oversight an Sie pti ae Mh 4 He e HONY GRCHF AL RNa aka uiee ae We ricki Bue 
extinction. H. T. P. | CHARPENTIER. Lilipressioms Or Italy ; Orchestral Suite, April 


MPN go By IGE. EAC awed Fl td oe PIV EI) oe 
S eeesnbeak “Poeéme,” for violin and orchestra, Op. 25,* 
December 21, 1917 (SYLVAIN NOACKT) . 
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2 D M ke S | Worse manned with a double ger ng ese premoeme 73 the first ime in Boston. 
orks marked with an asterisk were perform or the frst time at these concerts. 
S r ® uc S uc C €E S Ss or Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 
Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The dates given are those on which the Friday afternoon concerts took place. 


ALFVEN: Symphony No. 3, E major,** February 8, 1918 . | 
BacH-BACHRICH: Suite: Prelude, Adagio, and Gavotte in form of 
B 
B 


a Rondo, for string orchestra, May 3, 1918 . .T% 
ALAKIREFF: ‘‘’Thamar,’’ dogs aa Poem, December 14, 19 17, 


| 
| BEETHOVEN: buses No. 1, C major, Op. 21, January 25, 
| Cte Slant ge 29 } eae 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. +36, March 8, ‘1918 iateves 
Symphony No. 3, E-flat major, “ Eroica,”’ ues 55: icnad 3, 
oe ae 
Symphony No. 5, so minor, Op. 67, October 12, ‘1917 


Symphony No. 6, F major, ‘ Pastoral,” Op. 68, December 

i i ait ccia te iW iti ME et apie eh «47's 

Overture to ‘‘Leonore,’”’ No. 3, Op. 72, November 2, 1917, 

Concerto in D major, for violin, Op. 61, October 19, 1917 

(E FREM ZIMBALIST) ‘A Sena SO 

Recitative, “ Jehovah! hear, oh, hear me,’ and Air, “Oh, 

my heart is sore within me,’’* from ‘‘The Mount of 
Olives,’’ December 14, 1917 (JouNn McCorMAcK) . . 

BERLIOZ: Fantastic Sy ba sro No. 1, C major, Op. 144, April 


eopees iy 
re eT F . 
OS Se Pee fe | 8 
PEL Ie SPIT ETS 
‘ One i 


20, S0%8....\. 
Scherzo: Queen Mab; Garden Scene; Ball at Capulet’s, 
from the symphony ‘‘Romeo and _ a en 17, No- 
vember 23, 1917 
Overture to “ King Lear,” Op. 4, October 12, 1917 ig 
Overture to ‘‘Les Francs-Juges, ’ Op. 3, January 18, 1918 
Overture to ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’’ Op. 23, May 3, 1918 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. 90, February 22, 1918, 
Symphony No. 4, i minor, Op. 98, October 26, 1917 
“Tragic Overture,’’ Op. 81, December 28, 1917 
Concerto No. 2, B-flat major, for pianoforte, Op. 83, January 
18, 1918 (Ossip GABRILOWITSCH) 
Brucu: Concerto for violin, No. 1, G minor, Op. 26, February 8, 
1918 (ANTON WITEKT) 
(From the drawing by Robert Steril) | CARPENTER: Symphony No. 1, C major, i April 19, 9 8 
: Se : ; Ske sis orchestra, March 
Sergei Vassilievich Rakhmaninov Uris ge Sager 5 Sketches uite for orchest | C 
Gent’ scart este 2; jae 
extinction. me ee | CHARPENTIER: “Tmpressions| of Italy ae “Orchestral Suite, April 
a arto 5, 1918 | 
| CH AUSSON: ‘‘ Poéme,”’ for violin and orchestra, Op. 25, 
December 21, 1917 (SYLVAIN NOACKT) 
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CHERUBINI: Overture to the opera-ballet ‘‘Anacreon,” December 
ar; eOre brat leer aggre tan 
Overture to the opera | “Les Abencérages,” “March 29, 1918, 
CHOPIN: Concerto No. 2, F minor, for nn ss 21, t, April 
12,1918 (GUIOMAR NovAEs”*) 
DAVISON: Tragic Overture, t April 26, 1918 . . 
Desussy: “‘ Printemps,” Symphonic Suite, October 26, 9 17. 
‘La Mer’’: Three Symphonic Sketches, November 16, 1917, 
- Nocturne No. 1, ‘‘Nuages’”’ (In Memoriam), April 5, 1918, 
Recitative and Aria of Lia, from ‘‘L’Enfant Pager ye 
December. 28, 1917 (Mme. MELBA) . 73 ' 
Deuius: ‘In a Summer Garden,”’ February 22, “19 8 . ’ 
DITTERSDORF-KRETZSCHMAR : scorn ae in C major, April 12, 
1918 


| DoHNANYI: Concert- Piece i: in D major for orchestra with violon- 


cello obbligato, Op. 12, en 4, 1918 (HEINRICH 
WARNEE}) . et fk AM, OF TIOG 
DuKas: Symphony, C major, ** March : 19 1. 
DvokAKk: Symphony No. 5, E minor, “From the New World,’ ° 
Op. 95; April 5) 1918 . 
Overture, ‘‘Othello,’’ Op. 93, November 16, 1917 . pa, 
ENEsco: Rhapsodie Roumaine, A er <i t1, No. 1, October 
10,1917 . . / 
GOLDMARK: Overture to “Sakuntala, J ‘Op. I 3, March 8, 1918 
Overture to ‘‘Sappho,”’ Op. 44, April a ae 
Griec: “Aus Holberg Zeit": Suite in the old style for string 
orchestra, April 12, 1918 
HANDEL-SEIFFERT: Concerto Grosso in D minor, Op. 6, No. 10, 
January 4, 1918 . . 
Air, ‘‘Di ad Irene,’’* from the opera +: Atalanta,” December 
14, 1917 (JOHN McCormack) ne Ate ae 
Haypn: Symphony, D major, ‘The Chase,’ November 2 3, I917, 
Symphony, G major, “‘The sveshceserd sls & H. No. 6), 


i January 25, 1918.. 


p’Inpy: Lied for viola and orchestra,** April 19, 19 18 (Eo 
FSRIRT) . 

LALO: Concerto for violoncello and orchestra; March 8, “1918 
(JoseEPH MALKIN?) . 

LIAPOUNOFF : Concerto for pianoforte, Op. & ee February 22. 
1918 (ETHEL LEGINSKA*) .. 

Liszt: ‘‘Prometheus,’”’ Symphonic Poem No. 5," October 12, 
1gry . 

MacDowE.L: Orchestral Suite, E minor, No. 2, “<Tndian,” Op. 
48, November 16, 1917 . - 

MENDELSSOHN: Overture, Nocturne, ‘Scherzo, from “music “to 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” OF 61, 
November 30, 1917 . . 

Mozart: Symphony, E-flat major (K. 543), December 14, 1917, 

Symphony in G minor (K. 550), January 25, 1918 


Concerto for clarinet,* March 29, 1918 (ALBERT SAND{*) . 
Recitative, ‘‘Solitudini Amiche,’”’ and Aria, “ Zeffiretti 
Lusinghieri,” from ‘‘Idomeneo, Ré di Creta,” December 
28, 1917 (Mime. MELBA) site 
Canzona, ‘ ‘Voi che sapete,”’ from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
December 28, 1917 (Mme. MELBA) . 
Aria, ‘‘L” amerd, sard costante,” from “ ll Re Pastore” — 
violin obbligato by Mr. Witek, November 23, 1917 
(MABEL GARRISON“) eet nat die aT oh Seu take Nigh a” A 
RACHMANINOFF: Symphony, E minor, No. 2, Op. 27,. November 
30, 1917 . 
“The Island of the Dead, % Symphonic Poem, Op. 29, Octo- 
ber 26, 1917 
RAMEAU-KRETZSCHMAR: Musette; ‘Rigaudon: Menuet;  Ga- 
votte from ‘‘ Acanthe et Céphise”’: Menuet dans le a 
| de vielle from ‘ Platée,’’ March 29, 1918 
RAvEL: ‘‘Lever du Jour,” “Pantomime,” ‘* Danse Générale,” or- 
chestral fragments from ‘‘Daphnis et Chloé,’’** ballet 


"1158 


59° 


in one act, December 14, 1917; January 4,1918 . . . 469, 682 


ROPARTZ: Symphony No. 4, C major, January 4, 1918 . . . . 
SAINT-SAENS: Symphony, C minor, No. 3, Op. * —John P. 
Marshall, organist, —March 22, 1918 
Concerto, G minor, No. 2, for pianoforte, Op. 22, November 
2, 1917 (FRANCES NasH*) . 


Concerto, B minor, No. 3, for violin, Gp. 61, March F 1918 


(IRMA SEYDEL*) . 
‘‘Havanaise,’’ for violin, Op. 83)" ‘December 21, “19 17 
(SYLVAIN NOACKf) . 
SCHUMANN: cp age B-flat major, No. I, Op. 38: March 29, 
i918. 

Overture to the opera «Genoveva, ” January 4, 19 18 
ScRIABIN: ‘‘ The Poem of Ecstasy,” Op. 54, October 19, 1917 
SIBELIUS: Symphony, A minor, No. 4, Op. 63, November 2, 1917, 

“Finlandia, hae seoaty st Poem for orchestra, Op. 26, N oO. 7, 

October 19, 1917 . - sey ieee 

“The Swan of T uonela” : Legend from the Finnish Folk- 

Epic ‘‘ Kalevala,”’ December 28, I917.. . 
« Pohiola’ s Daughter,’’ Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 495 March 
I, 1918 . 
“N ight Ride and Sunrise,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 5 5, March 
I, 1918 
SMETANA: Symphonic Poem, “Vitava” (tT he Moldau”), No. 2, 
from ‘Ma Vlast” (“My Country’’), April 12, 1918 . 
Srrauss: Atria of Zerbinetta,** from ‘ Ariadne on Naxos, .No- 
vember 23, 1917 (MABEL GARRISON*) . 5 
SrRUBE: Fantastic Dance for viola and orchestra, April 19, 1 1918 
(EMIL FéRIRT) a 
SvENDSEN: “Zorahayda”’ : Legend for orchestra, ‘Op. iI, ‘April 
19, 1918 . gt tL pee ORD eerste es. WAG e 4 
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TscuHarkowsky: Symphony, F minor, No. 4, Op. 36, December 


28, 1917. . 
Serenade for strings, Op. “48, January 18, 19 18 . 
WAGNER: Prelude to “‘ Parsifal,’’ October 12, 1917 


WALLACE: ‘“‘ Villon,’’ Symphonic Poem No. 6, for orchestra, K eb- 


- yuary 8, 1918 . 
Wo -F: Italian Serenade for small. orchestra, April 26, 19 18 


SUMMARY. 
ies ile Sk a hig a wei 1 HAYDN 
BacH-BACHRICH p’ INDY. 
BALAKIREFF . LALO es 
BEETHOVEN LIAPOUNOFF . 
BERLIOZ . Ay he 
BRAHMS . MaCDOWELL 
BRUCH . MENDELSSOHN . 
CARPENTER MOZART . : 
CHADWICK . RACHMANINOFF . 
CHARPENTIER RAMEAU . 
CHAUSSON . RAVEL 
CHERUBINI ROPARTZ 
CHOPIN . SAINT-SAENS . 
DAVISON SCHUMANN . 
DEBUSSY. SCRIABIN. 
DELIUS SIBELIUS 
DITTERSDORF SMETANA. 
DOHNANYI . STRAUSS . 
'DuKAS . STRUBE . 
DvVoRAK . SVENDSEN . 
ENESCO ‘TSCHAIKOWSKY . 
GOLDMARK . WAGNER 
GRIEG . WALLACE 
HANDEL . WOLF . 
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* The excerpts from ‘‘Daphnis et Chloé” were performed at two concerts. 


ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS, CONCERTOS, AND ARIAS 
PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN BOSTON. 


SYMPHONIES. 
ALFvEN: Symphony No. 3, E major, February 8, 1918. 
CARPENTER: Symphony No. 1, C major, April 19, 1918. 
Duxas: Symphony, C major, March I, 1918 


SYMPHONIC POEMS, ETC. 3 
Davison: Tragic Overture, April 26, 1918. First performance. 
RAVEL: ‘‘Lever du Jour,” “Pantomime,” ‘“‘Danse Generale,” 
‘‘Daphnis et Chloé,’’ December 14, 1917 
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CONCERTOS, ETC. 
p’INnpy: Lied for viola and orchestra (Mr. Férirt), April 19, 
1918. 
LIAPOUNOFF: Concerto for pianoforte, Op. 4 (Mme. LecinsKa’*), 
February 22, 1918. 


| Mozart: Concerto for Clarinet (Mr. SAND{*), March 29, 1918 . 


ARIA. 
Srrauss: Aria of Zerbinetta, from ‘Ariadne on Naxos ’”’ (Miss 
GARRISON*), November; 23, 1917 . .- - + + + + «+ I 


9 
WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT. THESE 
CONCERTS. 


CHAUSSON:? “‘“Poéme,”’ for violin and orchestra (Mr. NOACKT), 
December 21, 1917. 
LiszT: ‘‘ Prometheus,’ | Symphonic Poem No. 5, October 12, 1917. 


‘Sarnt-Saéns: ‘‘Havanaise,’’ for violin and orchestra (Mr. 


Noackt), December 21, 1917 


ARIAS SUNG FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE CONCERTS. 


BEETHOVEN: Recitative, “ Jehovah! hear, oh, hear me,’ and 
Air, ‘‘ Oh, my heart is sore within me,’ from “ Costes 
on the Mount of Olives’? (Mr. McCormack), Decem- 
ber 14, 1917. 

HANDEL: ‘“‘Di ad Irene,” from the opera “ Atalanta” ae Mc- 
CoRMACK), December 14, 1917. he 


THE F OLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED THIS SEASON. 
PAGE 


FéRIR,{t EMIL: April 19, 1918, d’lndy, Lied for viola and orches- 
tra**; Strube, Fantastic Dance. Gwewh ...... 1385 
GABRILOWITSCH, OssiP: January 18, 1918, Brahms’s Concerto 
in B-flat, No.2. Sketch .. . 728 
GARRISON,* MABEL: November 23, 1917; Mozart, A amerd, 
sard costante,” from ‘Il Ré Pastore” ; Strauss, Air of 
Zerbinetta, *" from ‘‘ Adriadne’on Naxos.” Sketch. . 332 
LEGINSKA,* ETHEL: February 22, 1918, Liapounoff, Concerto 
for pianoforte, Op. 4.** Sketch Ne a ‘916 
McCormack, JOHN: December 14, 1917, Handel, “Di ad 
Irene,’”’* from the opera “‘Atalanta’ ; Beethoven, 
Recitative, “Jehovah! hear, oh, hear me,” and Air, 


| “Oh, my heart is sore within me,’’* from ‘Christ on 


the Mount of Olives.’’ Sketch 
MALKIN,{| JosHPH: March 8, 1918, ps Concerto for violon- 
_ cello. Sketch OES Reh 





MELBA, Mme.: December 28, 1917, Mozart, Recitative, ‘‘Soli- 
tudini Amiche,’’ and Aria, ‘Zeffiretti Lusinghieri,”’ 
from ‘“‘Idomeneo, Ré di Creta’’; Canzona, ‘‘ Voi che 
sapete,’”’ from ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro’’; Debussy, Recita- 


tive and Atia of Lia, from “‘L’Enfant Prodigue.” 
Gihetam 80S. es codigue. 


NasH,* FRANCES: November 2, 1917, Saint-Saéns, Concerto in 
G minor for pianoforte. Sketch. ......... 
Noack,+ SYLVAIN: December 21, 1917, Chausson, ‘‘ Poéme,’’* 
for violin and orchestra; Saint-Saéns, Havanaise,* for 
violin and orchestra. Sketch .....+++-+ +: 
Novags,* Guromar: April 12, 1918, Chopin, Concerto No. 2, 
F minor, for pianoforte. Sketch. ...... 
Sanp,{t* ALBERT: March 29, 1918, Mozart, Concerto fer 
eT ie Gk CNR tLe 9 aati aes ened 
SFYDEL,* IRMA: March 1, 1918, Saint-Saéns, Concerto in 
minor for violin, No.3. Sketch ....-+ ++: :.: 
WARNKE,| HEINRICH: January 4, 1918, Dohnanyi, Concert- 
Piece in D major for orchestra with violoncello obbli- 
EE ae eee a ee ke 
WITEK,} ANTON: February 8, 1918, Bruch, Concerto for violin, 
Nov} Geminor.:(Sketeh: io. 01 oes Bee 
ZIMBALIST, EFREM: October 19, 1917, Beethoven, Concerto in 
D major for violin. Sketch. . . ea ae se) ees 


clari- 


* 
* * 
Sopranos: Mmes. Garrison,* Melba ..----:: : 
Tomar Wir McCormidde ww. 8 id hg Binet. 
Piamsts: Mmes. Leginska,* Nash,* Novaes*; Mr. Gabrilo- 
OE Sac IE ac ialey etre A ON Ba ae: Rae EE Ty 
Violinisis: Miss Seydel; Messrs. Noack, ] Witek,} Zimbalist 
Vetta: Mir, Feet gk es et 
Violoncellists: Messrs. Malkin,t Warnkey . . . 
Clavinel: Mr. emGe™ 6 6 we ie ew ts 
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ie (THE POPS May $i = 
: | | The 884 season of Pop Concerts will 
1918 33d Season : Sh, Bowie, | | open in Symphony Hall tomorrow, Mon- 


| day, evéning, May 6, and continue for 


SYMPHONY H ALL nine weeks, closing Saturday evening, 


| aay 6. Concerts will be given every 


| i Sunday f 8 11. 
OPENING NIGHT, MONDAY, MAY 6 Sree eerie at ok 


1918 Agide Jacchia Aga concerts have been given aanually since 


49985 and, as a Boston institution, are 


Orchestra in Sum- ‘only less famous than the Symphony 
mer Programs leoncerts themselves. In the beginning 


‘they were called Promenade concerts, 
land were modelled closely after the Bilse 
| concerts of Berlin. Gradually they as- 


HAPPY SELECTIONS | sumed a more popular character and , 


ithe public of its own accord dubbed 

ithe “The Pops,’ and such they have 

DELIGHT AUDIENCE amained “mines their early years. | 
———= For many years the orchestra was 


lysmited to about 50 men, but in the past | 
EVERY EVENING (except Sunday) ; : The first Pop concert of the season few seasons this ‘has gradually grown,’ 
took place last evening at Symphony ‘until now the actual playing forces 


Hall There was a large audience, number 75, an orchestra as large as 
. many symphony orchestras, and as 


Orchestra of Symphony Players dotted here and there with uniforms,’ j;, 196 as the Boston Symphony Orehes- 


and the applause Was constant and/itra travelled with not many years ago. 


hearty. | As a matter of fact, with the exception 
AGI CCHIA, Conductor : taa°tacohie, att experi-.| Of the leaders of the different sections, 
DE JA A, Last season Agide ade these | practically the entire Symphony Orches- 
enced conductor of opera, mai ltra is on call for the Pops. 
concerts attractive by his spirited con-|| It will be welcome news to the patrons 
ducting, skill in program making and | of the Pops a AsiCs ee bg hn 
PROGRAMME onality. Re-en- | {inguished Italian con uctor, has been 
‘ by his ingratiating fhe ’ warmly | pe-engaged for this season. Mr. Jacchia’s 
MARCIA REALE . gaged for this year, 5° oyenincs Y jong experience and the invaluable rou- 
f 
4 welcomed last evening: A feature Of |tine of the opera house enabled him 
March, “Solid Men to the Front” ‘ . Lieut. Sousa , |the first concert was the performance || quickly to fall soe Bostgs eres can 
Overture, “Mignon” . : : ' Thomas , he four principal || ©V°™ “sollege nights,” usually @ pitia 
Waltz, “Joll . llows”’ Vollsted | of the national airs of ©” Pree. {for the strange conductor, had no ter- 
altz, “‘Jolly Ke toby : : . ; : ollstedt allied nations: “God Save the Kins, rors for him 
: ino ca att Cee gs fc , 
Fantasia, “Pagliaccty . : : ; . Leoncavallo the “Marcia Reale,” “1a Marseillaise” | A talented conductor, he aisplased We 
and “The Star Spangled Banner.” markable Mperepatraie sf It was a re : 
the program in- | pected that operatic music wou soun 
unning pace p ee ltt to the * well with him, but he succeeded equally 
| clude ousa’s “ 3 


Front’; overture from Thomas's “Mig- | well with musical comedy, Vienna 
b 


, : . . ‘ ; ‘ , Massenet : non’; Volistedt's waltz, “Jol y Piet | waltzes and populas wing ta a poh: 
Solo Violin, Mr. HOFFMANN - ‘lows’; Liszt's second Hungarian Rhap~ | ctirring times “war music” will play no 


‘Marche Miniature” . : : Tschaikowsky | sody Herbert’s, ‘Her Regiment”; pre-} oan part in the programmes. Aw 


Second Hungarian Rhapsody. . Liszt iyde to the first act of Bizet’s “‘Car- | ements have been made of some 


Eee ae men,” and oe ee ail readily to the | of the more popular war songs, while 
¢ , The orchestra respont'™ . gripe h efatigable Sousa has written 
GOD SAVE THE KING wishes of a conductor blessed not abega ; as caw Gane which will be heard. 
ae |} with a knowledge ray tka igo | The plans now do not call for singers 
Selection, “Her Regiment” . : , Herbert | emotiona: pene es oy 9 or . ie aa soloists, but from Hme to time mem- 
: 6 : 23 ” i ‘opportunity to hear NS Sr tie Le the orchestra will appear in this 

se seyen, Me user ; weniaao heharacter played by musicians of the che tat PP 
bay tela oa : ° Se ‘first rank. An admirable arrangement A feature of the opening programme 
American Patrol . ; , ‘ . Meacham ‘of leading themes and melodies from |. iT] be the performance of the national 
— | 9a *Daclhacci’ was £ + OS aaah genre: ake 
THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER | Leoncavallo’s Pas nile was a featur | airs of the four principe! Mine ‘ate 

4, t e even ng, ; 4ALDBGL & moc ore " : , oi] t} ae 

Sriunauttass Mhapsody was given with ex- | The concert will open with the ‘Marcia 


Si dane hers | Reale’ of Italy. In the ftrst intermis- 
traordinary brilliance. Extra nul TS] on “La Margeillaise’ will be ninved! 


: - were added. These included Pierre's | iy the second, ‘God Save the King,’ 
Light Refreshments Programmes of Popular Music were added: ch of the Little Lead Sol- | knq the eonesrt will close en ae 


diers.” Mr. Hoffmann, the peagieg rere Star Spangled Banner.” A number of 
| ter, appeared as golbrs’ in the Meama | new pieces and selections will be played = 
—| tion, from Massenet's Thais. ‘during the week. 
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Prelude to Act I, ““Carmen”’ : ; . Bizet 
Meditation, “Thais” 
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Calmly and Usefully Filling Their Old 
Place in a New World, Our Excellent 
Summer Concerts Begin a Thirty-Third 
wSeason—Proved and Pleasurable Prac- 
tices at Players’ Desks and. Auditors’ 
-Tables—A Likable Leader 4 
Baan. = Vi nef 70 (VIE 
: ASSENET, Mascagni, a George M. 
M Cohan all earned encores last even- 
bh ing at Symphony Hall, Lieutenant 
Sousa rubbed elbows with Tschaikowsky, 


' personalities without the need of hard 


| 


looks from our neighbors. | 
The announcements for a week do not 


lvery amply justify the hope that the com- 


‘the Little Lead Soldiers of M. Pierné made | 


their accustomed march, the waiters were 
@elightfully busy in assuaging an uncom- 
‘mon opening-night thirst, and the anxieties 
of symphonic politics floated away in 


again. 


They are the familiar “Pops’’—familiar | 


in pattern and procedure, in the assem- 
bling of an ample band, ably led and in- 
dubitably content to lend their skill to 
“Over There’ as well as to “Mignon” and 
the Hungarian Rhapsodies, and familiar, 


make these summer concerts one of the 
chief claims of this town to metropolitan 
life. They are, too, somewhat unfamiliar 
Pops—just as everything under the sun 
has somehow changed—in a perceptible 
reaction to the moods of the day. The 
sprinkling of uniforms is the outward sign, 
and even more evident is the new reaction 
t2 war-meanings as the music happens to 
express them. Distributed through the in- 
terstices of the opening night’s programme 
were the national airs of Britain, Italy, 
‘France and America—the most notably 
striking item in the result being the per- 
fectly spontaneous demand for the repeti- 
tion of “La Marseillaise.”’ 

. The conductor is Agide Jacchia, already 
known and liked for his pleasantly suave 
and enthusiastic work. with the Pops of 
last season. The orchestra is of the ac- 
‘customed and expected size and disiribu- 
tion, and of an excellence that has but 
one drawback. The good folk of the bal- 
conies, with avid thirst for that excellent 
music. and with scant opportunity for slak- 
ing different thirsts—conversational and 
otherwise—are a little imposing of their 
point of view on the table-strewed floor. 
Now we are more than willing to maintain 
absolute silence during M. Massenet’s 
“Meditation”; even the inevitable Inter- 
‘mezzo demands it, and fragile things like 
‘the Mignon Entr’ acte deserve it; but we 
maintain that during Mr. Herbert's ‘‘Selec- 
tions’ and Herr Waldteufel’s waltzes the 


. 
- 


| 


paratively unhackneyed is to loom large 
in Mr. Jacchia’s programmes, The Index 
Expurgatorious that someone once intel- 
ligently suggested for ‘‘Zampa,’’ “Quartet 
for Rigoletto,’’ and others of that ilk is 
still an event of a doubtful future. How- 
ever, it is idle to complain on this score 
so long as ‘‘Trdumerei’’ is assured of en- 
cores; and it is still early in the season. 
And Mr. Jacchia promises the ‘‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream”’ Scherzo for Thursday, 
and the ‘‘Largo’’ from the New World 
Symphony for Friday. In passing, let it 


_be noted that no one arose in his place) 
and protested against the presence of cer-. 
tain Teutonic names on Mr. Jacchia’s pro-. 


‘slouds of tobacco smoke. In brief, the un- | oe 


matched and indispensable ‘‘Pops’’—now, 


v, ~ar : 7 . 
more indispensable than ever~are with ad disturbed the early summer routine ot 


Meantime, let us be quietly thankful that 
the universal upheaval so far leaves un- 


Symphony Hall. The abolition of the Bos- 
ton Pops would be no minor horror of 
war ;and, of course, never in the preced- 
ing thirty-two seasons has there been gs0 
ample scope for its informal ministrations 
as now, when ‘‘days of peace and slumber- 


A eas , a ous calm are fled.”’ F.I 
too, in all the amenities and privileges that | » te 


THE POPS 


The 33d season of Pop Concerts will 
open in Symphony Hall tomorrow, and 
continue for nine weeks, closing Sat- 
urday evening, July 6. Concerts will be 
riven every evening, except Sunday, 
from 8 to 11. With the exception of one 
season, these concerts have been given 
annually since 1885, and, as a Boston 
institution, are only less famous: than 
the Symphony Concerts themselves. In 
the beginning they were called prom- 
enade concerts, and were modeled close- 
ly after the Bilse concerts of Berlin. 
Gradually they assumed a more popular 
character and the public of its own ac- 
cord dubbed them ‘‘The Pops” and such 
they have remained since their early 
years. 

The actual playing force now num- 
bers 75, an orchestra as large as many 
symphony orchestras, and as large as 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra trav- 
eled with not many years ago. With 
the exception of the leaders of the dif- 
ferent sections, practically the entire 


Symphony Orchestra is on call for The 
Pops. This is one of the reasons why 
the Pop Concerts of Boston are unique. 
As the Symphony Orchestra has no 


ancient perquisites and privileges and us-) rival in this or any other country, the 
ages of the Pops justify us in a few quiet Pop orchestra, ,comprised of the same 


Symphony Hall. 
men, must have a like distinction. An AGAIN “THE POPS” 


perhaps this is the chief reason that fi > 
"Tn ave oOo TN lp 1 


Boston, of all the cities of this country, 

has been able to maintain successfully f : “a ape 

such concerts for a third of a century. The Thirty-Third Series of the Familiar 

It will be welcome news to the patrons . a 

: , : ncer n n av 

of the Pops that Agide Jacchai, the dis-/ Concerts to Begi on Mo day nem ag 

tinguished Italian conductor, has been Symphony Hall in the Usual Circum- 

re-engaged for this season. Mr. Jacchai  - s . . e 

made a more than favorable impression spear Light Music with Mr. Jacchia 
a year ago. In the vernacular of the Again Conducting sf 
day he is “full of pep,” and succeeded 


admirably in imparting ‘“‘pep’’ to the 


orchestra and programs. Although con- OR another spring and soma ad 
certs of this character were strange to next Monday evening, May 6, throug 


him it required only a short time for the distant Saturday evening of July 
him to settle in his place and get into 6, Symphony Fail will oe treneheae 
sympathy with his audiences, His long familiarly for a thirty-third ner ee 
experience and the invaluable routine Pop Concerts. Again, little tables wnt 
of’ the opera house enabled him quickly strew the floor whereat as many of the 
tag gre ai Porta ai: ‘ever audience as seeks them may hear, smoke, 
a ane eevee drink, listen or chatter at their ease, For 


‘tn , ¢ ae ¢ £ ¢ . for ; 
ae titan comianen aie pg lea those who care only for listening the bal- 
for hin It was to he expected that conies will be open; for those who wouid 


operatic music would sound well with shun smoking, the lower Saeey is wel- 
Kim but he succeedéd editally: well with| come reservation. From eight to eleven 
pursice] comedy, Vienna waltzes and each evening, except Sunday, on the stage 
;opular music of the day. will sit fifty, sixty, seventy-five of the 
“War music’ will play no small part musicians of the Symphony Orchestra, in 
in the programs. Arrangements have numbers according to the demand of the 
heen made of some of the more popular programme, with the Italian. conductof, 
war songs, while the indefatigable Mr. Jacchia, to lead them.. He won the 
Sousa has written some thrilling new public of The Pops tast summer by Als 
marches which will be heard. The plans rhythmic animation with dances, his song- 
now do not call for singers as soloists,| ful warmth in operatic pieces, his light 
but from time to time members of the touch with pots-pourris from musical plays, 
orchestra will appear in this capacity. | the fire with which he heated his men and 
A feature of the opening program) his music. By the same means he should 
will be tne performance of the nationalj recall and hold that public this springs 
airs of the four principal aliied nations.| From the start his programmes were light 
The concert will open with the “Marcial and wide-ranging. For the next two 
Reale’ of Italy. In the first intermis-| months he is likely to better them; whilé 
sion ‘ua Marseiileise’’ will be played;| they will not lack war-time music. Thus, 
in the second, “God Save the King’’ and) the programme for next Monday includés 
the concert will close with “The Star! not only. “The Star-Spangled Banner,” Ut 
Spangled Banner.” A nuraber of neWi the national airs of our “co-belligerents” 
pieces and selections will be played) France, Italy and Britain. Otherwise the 
during the week. list runs: = 
Thursday evening, May 9, will bring} March, ‘“‘Solid Men to the ¥ront’’ 
to the coneert the members of the] Overture, ‘‘Mignon”’ 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference, Waltz, ‘‘Joily Fellows” 
{hen in session in Boston. , Some special Fantasia, Ri tye 
features have been arranged for this. Prelude to * 


Meditation, ‘‘Thais’’ 
pe ee i Chaikovsk 
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Light Refreshments 
Vickets 25, 50, 75, $1. Tel. B. B. 1492. 
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_ Summer Concerts Begin a Thirty-Third in Mr. Jacchia’s programmes, The Index 


Expurgatorious that someone once intel- 
~ Season—Proved and Pleasurable Prac- ligently suggested for ‘‘Zampa,” “Quartet 


tices ‘at Players’ Desks and. Auditors’ ofp Rigoletto,” and others of that ilk is 
st an event of a doubtful future. How- 
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delightfully busy in assuaging an uncom- 
‘mon opening-night thirst, and the anxieties 
of symphonic politics floated away ig PON 
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| the universal upheaval so far leaves un- 
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'| Symphony Hall. The abolition of the Bos- 
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in pattern and procedure, in the assem-| war ;and, of course, never in the preced- 
bling” of an ample band, ably led and in- ; thirty-t 
ng irty-two seasons has there been so 
dubitably content to lend their skill tO ample scope for its informal ministrat; 
“Over There” as well as to “Mignon” and , + Page pein 2a 
aS now, when ‘“‘days of peace and slumber- 
the Hungarian Rhapsodies, and familiar, ous talm are fled.” ge 
t00, in all the amenities and privileges that Lit 
‘Make these summer concerts one of the THE POPS 
chief claims of this town to metropolitan “ wR ¥ 
life. ‘They are, too, somewhat unfamiliar The std season of Pop er will 
Pops—just as everything under the sun open in Symphony Hall tomorrow, and 
has somehow changed—in a _ perceptible continue for nine weeks, cloSing Sat- 
reaction to the moods of the day. The ourday evening, July 6 Concerts will be 
sprinkling of uniforms is the outward sign, riven every evening, except Sunday, 
and even more evident is the new reaction 
t> War-meanings as the music happens to 
express them. Distributed through the in- | *©45°M, these concerts. have been given 
terstices of the opening night’s programme ' annually since 1885, and, as a Boston 
were the national airs of Britain, Italy, institution, are only less famous: than 
se aoe goragetieny Beso vea Papier the Symphony Concerts themselves. In 
em in e resu eing the per- 44, , re ae SHA ee aia 
fectly spontaneous demand for the repeti- he beginning they were called prom 
tion of “La Marseillaise.”’ enade concerts, and were modeled close- 
“The conductor is Agide Jacchia, already ly after the Bilse eoncerts of Berlin. 
Mhown and liked for his pleasantly suave Gradually they assumed a more popular 
wg organ weains = Maes se sy Of character and the public of its own ac- 
j , e orchestra is o e ac- : if iy, . 
‘customed and expected size and distribu- cord cupped them eas, Ope end sips 
tion, and of an excellence that has but they have remained since their early 
one drawback. The good folk of the bal- Years. 
conies, With avid thirst for that excellent The actual playing force now num- 
rand arrestee opportunity a slaK- pers 75, an orchestra as large as many 
eren irsts—conversationa and | 
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Otherwise—are a little imposing of their ia ser york camming oo ee Hi 
point ‘of view on the table-strewed floor. ‘?® eee Reree ny  SECHeae: TERY" 
Now we are more than willing to maintain Cled with not many years ago. With 
absolute silence during M. Massenet’s the exception of the leaders of the dif- 
“Meditation” ; even the inevitable Inter- ferent sections, practically the entire 
™ezzo demands it, and fragile things like 
the Mignon Entr’ acte deserve it; but we Pp tr | 
saps ops. This is one of the reasons why 
eeintain that during Mr. oo at Selec- the Pop Concerts of Boston are unique. 
ancient. perquisites and privileges and uS-)| rival in this or any other country, the 
ages of the Pops justify us in a few quiet! Pop orchestra, ,comprised of the same 


from 8 to 11. With the exception of one 


Symphony Orchestra is on call: for The 


/be noted that no one arose in his place) 
and protested against the presence of cer-_ 
tain Teutonic names on Mr. Jacchia’s pro-.| 


Symphony Hall. 


men, must have a like distinction. An 
perhaps this is the chief reason that 
Boston, of all the cities of this country,' 
has been able to maintain successfully 
such concerts for a third of a century. 
It will be welcome news to the patrons 


of the Pops that Agide Jacchai, the dis-/ 


tinguished Italian conductor, has been 
re-engaged for this season. Mr. Jacchai 
made a more than favorable impression 


a year ago. In the vernacular of the 


day he is “full of pep,’’ and succeeded 
admirably in imparting ‘“‘pep’’ to the 
orchestra and programs. Although con- 
certs of this character were strange to 
him it reguired only a short time for 
him to settle in his place and get into 
sympathy with his audiences. His long 
experience and the invaluable routine 
of’the opera house enabled him quickly 


to fall into Boston ways, and even 
‘college nights,’ usually a pitfall for 
the strange conductor, had no terrors 
for him. It was to be expected that 
operatic music would sound well with 
him, but he succeeded equaliy well with 
musicel comedy, Vienna waltzes and © 
j >pular music of the day. 

‘War music’? will play no small part 
in the programs. Arrangements have 
been made of some of the more popular 
war songs, while the indefatigable 
Sousa has written some thrilling new 
marches which will be heard. The plans 
now do not call for singers as soloists, 
but from time to time members of thd 
orchestra will appear in this capacity. | 

A feature of the opening progra 
will be the performance of the national 
airs of the four principal allied nations. 
The concert will open with the ‘“Marcla 
Reale’ of Italy. In the first intermis- 
sion ‘‘La Marseiileise’’ will be played; 
in the second, ‘God Save the King’’ and 
the concert will close with “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” A number of new 
pieces and selections will be played 
during the week. 

Thursday evening, May 9, will bring) 
to the coneert the members of the 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference, 
then in session in Boston. , Some special 
features have been arranged for this. 
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J Rane CO ony lp sta 
The Thirty-Third Series of the F ar 
Concerts to Begin on Monday Next~ 
Symphony Hall in the Usual Ciresiias 
stance—Light Music with Mr. soci 
Again Conducting : , 


OR another spring and summer, trou 
Fk next Monday evening, May 6, through 

the distant Saturday evening of July 
6, Symphony Hall will be transformed 
familiarly for a thirty-third series of 
Pop Concerts. Again, little tables will 
strew the floor whereat as many of the 
audience as seeks them may hear, smoke, 
drink, listen or chatter at their ease. For 
those who care only for listening the bal- 
conies will be open; for those who wouid 
shun smoking, the lower gallery: is wel- 
come reservation. From eight to eleven 
each evening, except Sunday, on the stage 
will sit fifty, sixty, seventy-five of . t 2) 
musicians of the Symphony Orchestra, im 
numbers according to the demand ‘of the 
programme, with the Italian conductor, 
Mr. Jacchia, to lead them.’ He won the 
public of The Pops tast summer™by His 
rhythmic animation with dances, his son ‘ 
'ful warmth in operatic pieces, his ligh 
touch with pots-pourris from musical pikgae 
the fire with which he heated his men and 
his music. By the same means he should | 
recall and hold that public this spring. 
From the start his programmes Were light 
and wide-ranging. For the next two 
months he is likely to better them; while 
they will not lack war-time music. Thus, 
the programme for next Monday includes 
not only. “The Star-Spangled Banner,” Ut 
the national airs of our ‘‘co-belligerents™ 
France, Italy and Britain. Otherwise’ the 
list runs: y 


March, “Solid men to the Front’’ 

Overture, ‘Mignon’? ...-++seseseeceees Nee 
Waltz, “Jolly Fellows’’ . Volistedt 
Fantasia, ‘‘Pagliacci’’ ., Leoncavallo 
Prelude to “Carmen” Bizet 
Meditation, ‘‘Thais’’ 

Marche Mi ‘niature 

Second Hungarian Rhapsody 


——Selection, * ‘Fler Regiment’”’ 
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